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COMMISSION. 


T7ICT0RIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of   the  United  Kingdom  of   Great    Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : 

To  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Sir  James  Febousson,  Baronet, 
Knight  Commander  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Archxbald  Campbell  Swinton,  Esq. ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Peter  M'Lagan,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Arthur  Crichton, 
SheriflF  of  the  County  of  Fife,  Esquire;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Ferguson, 
Esquire,  greeting. 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient,  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations,  that  a 
Commissfon  should  forthwith  issue  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  Laws  regulating  the 
Sale  and  Consumption  of  Excisable  Liquors  Sold  not  for  Consumption  on  the  Premises  in 
Scotland,  and  to  report  whether,  in  their  opinion,  any  alterations,  and  if  any,  what 
alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  said  Laws. 

Now  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  your  zeal,  ability,  and  discretion, 
have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  so  by  these  presents  authorise  and  appoint  you,  the  said 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Archibald  Campbell  Swinton,  Peter  M*Lagan,  James  Arthur  Crichton, 
and  William  Ferguson,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  for  the 
better  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  enabling  you  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  the  premises. 
We  do  hereby  authorise  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  your  number,  to  call  before  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  your  number,  all  such  persons  as  you  may  judge  most  competent,  by  reason 
of  their  situation,  knowledge,  and  experience,  to  afford  you  correct  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry,  and  also  to  require  the  production  of  all  books,  records,  document?, 
and  papers  which  may  appear  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  calculated  to  assist  your 
researches  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  you,  and  to  inquire  concerning 
the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  means  whatsoever. 

And  Oiir  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  same  can  conveniently  be 
done  (using  all  diligence),  you  certify  unto  Us,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  your  several  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission," together 
with  your  opinion  on  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

And  We  will  and  command  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force'^and 
virtue,  and  that  you,  our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may, 
from  time  to  time,  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  although  the  same  be  not  continued 
from  time  to  time  by  adjournment 
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IV  COMMISSION. 

And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  our  Commission,  We  have  made 
choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  John  Mure,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to 
this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to 
use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  Witness  whereof.  We  have  ordered  the  Seal  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be 
kept  and  made  use  of  in  place  of  the;Glreat.Seal  of  Scotland  to  be  appended  hereto. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  Jaiaes's,  the  fourteenth  day  of  August,  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  Forty-first  year  of  Our  Reign. 

Per  signaturam  manu  S.D.R.  Eeginae  supra  scriptam. 

Sealed  at  Edinburgh,  the  24th  dfty  of  August,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy -seven. 

COLIN  MACKENZIE, 
Jieputy  Keeper  of  the  Seal, 
:L*lxxx  Scots. 

Written  to  the  Seal  and  Registered,  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of  August  1877. 

JOHN  KIRK, 
Director  6/  Chancery. 
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GROCERS'  LICENCES  (SCOTLAND)  COMMISSION. 


EEPOET. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  'please  your  Majesty y — 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  to  inquire  into 
the  Laws  regulating  the  Sale  and  Consumption  of  Excisable  Liquors  sold  not  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  in  Scotland,  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  this  our  Report. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

1.  We  began  our  proceedings  in  execution  of  your  Majesty's  Commission  by  issuing  to 
the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  Cities  and  Burghs  of  Scotland,  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of 
Counties,  to  the  Chief  Constables  of  Counties,  and  to  the  Superintendents  of  Police 
in  Cities  and  Burghs,  certain  questions  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  information 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  their  opinions  thereon.     These  questions 

and  the  substance  of  the  replies  given  to  them  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A  to  our  App.  A. 
Report.  We  subsequently  issued  to  all  the  Chief  OflScers  of  Police  above  mentioned 
tabular  forms  to  be  filled  up  by  them,  wherein  are  shown,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
the  numbers  each  year  since  the  year  1854,  of  (1)  Licensed  Grocers;  (2)  Unlicensed 
Grocers;  (3)  Persons  Licensed  to  SeU  Beer  and  Porter  only;  (4)  Hotels  and  PubUc 
Houses ;  (5)  Grocers  convicted  of  Breach  of  Certificate ;  (6)  Persons  found  Drunk  and 
Incapable ;  (7)  Persons  apprehended  for  crimes,  and  of  those  how  many  were  drunk  when 
apprehended ;  and  also  the  Rental  of  Premises  occupied  by  Licensed  Grocers  in  each  district. 
These  returns  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B  to  this  Report.  We  received  in  Edinburgh  App.  B. 
the  evidence  of  a  variety  of  witnesses,  including  the  oflScial  persons  belonging  to  the  city 
and  to  the  neighbouring  counties,  representatives  of  the  licensed  and  unlicensed  grocers, 
and  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  subject,  or  were  suggested  as 
witnesses,  either  by  the  advocates  of  changes  in  the  law,  or  by  the  agents  of  the  trade 
concerned.  Meanwhile,  circulars  stating  the  object  and  scope  of  the  Commission  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  notices  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers,  in  order  that 
all  persons  desiring  to  offer  evidence  might  communicate  with  us,  and  be  prepared  to  be 
examined  if  required.  We  then  proceeded  to  take  evidence  in  Glasgow,  and  subsequently 
in  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  as  convenient  centres  for  large  districts.  We  have 
held  in  all  19  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence,  and  examined  335  witnesses. 
We  have  besides  received  letters  from  many  persons  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
appear  personally  before  ud.     Some  of  these  are  printed  in  Appendix  D.  App.  D. 

2.  The  witnesses  for  the  most  part  are  distinctly  divided  into  classes  :  (1)  those  who 
allege  that  the  combination  of  the  trade  of  grocers  and  vendors  of  other  commodities 
with  the  trade  of  vendors  of  spirits  is  objectionable,  and  injurious  in  its  effects  ;  (2)  those 
who  regard  this  combination  aa  natural  and  convenient,  but  allege  that  the  law  which 
regulates  the  combined  trade  is  frequently  broken,  and  that  with  impunity ;  (3)  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  licensed  grocers,  and  those  suggested  as  witnesses  by  them,  who  either 
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deny  the  alleged  offences,  or  insLst"tFatrthey  axe  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  (4)  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unlicensed  grocers,  who  complain  that  it  is  unjust  to  grant  licences  to 
some  grocers  and  refuse  them  to  others. 

3.  We  feel  bound  to  testify  to  the  personal  trouble  which  some  of  the  witnesses  have 
expended  in  order  to  inform  themselves  and  us,  manifesting  an  earnest  desire  to  establish 
by  proof  the  views  which  in  the  public  interest  they  advocate.      Especially  we  would 

1432.  mention  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Baronet,  M.P.,  who  before  we  commenced  our  inquiry  had 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  replies  to  queries  addressed  by  him  to  public  and 
responsible  persons.  The  documents  containing  these  replies  he  placed  in  our  hands  in 
App.  c.  extenso.  Some  selected  and  specimen  papers  referred  to  in  his  evidence  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  C.  We  have  also  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  ftiU  and  careful  answers  to  our 
questions,  and  for  the  returns  furnished  by  most  of  the  official  persons  to  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  apply  for  the  facts  necessary  to  our  inquiry. 

4.  We  have  endeavoured  to  limit  our  inquiry  and  to  confine  the  evidence  to  matters 
relating  to  the  branch  of  the  licensed  trade  to  which  our  commission  referred ;  but  we 
found  it  impossible  to  exclude  entirely  evidence  respecting  the  extent  of  habits  of  intem- 
perance in  the  community,  and  in  particular  classes  thereof;  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  licensing  and  magisterial,  authority  is  exercised;  of  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  the 
liquors  sold;  and  even,  incidentally  and  comparatively,  of  matters  connected  with  the 
other  branches  of  the  trade  in  excisable  liquors. 

V 

5.  We  beheve  that  the  evidence  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  several 
elates  of  witnesses  above  mentioned  has.  been  sufficiently  exhaustive  of  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  the  almost  entire  abseiice  of  evidence  from 
the  smaller  Kcensed    dealece..    In   several   cases  where  witnesses  presented    memorials 

1946-8,6644,  or  gave   evidence  professing  to   embody  the  testimony  of  aU  the   members   of  their 

0881-2,6653.  ti^(j^  in  a  particular  district,  it  appeared  that  a  considerable  minority  had  not  appended 

1595.  their  names,  and  that  this  minority  were  of  the  class  above  mentioned.     One  memorial 

which  professed  to  disclaim  energetically,  on  the  part  of  the  grocers  of  a  particular  town  and 

neighbourhood,  the  malpractices  which  had  been  alleged  to  be  prevalent,  contained  no 

1704-5-6,     mention  of  that,  one  which  had  been  most  frequently  particularized,  viz.,  the  practice  of 

aUowiug  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 


1718. 


£o:),   813,    103(),  6^  We  are  impressed  by  the  striking  uniformity  in  the  evidence  of  the  Constabulary^ 

2198*,  3256*,  3693*  with  Very  few  exceptions,  upon  the  principal  points  involved.     This  evidence  shows  that 

4476,  4642,  4686,  the  law  is  frequently  evaded,  and  that  the  evasions  are  ex1;r^mely  difficult  to  detect. 

7689  7774  7809*  ^^*  many  of  the   other  witnesses    who    accused    the    licensed   grocers    of   promoting 

7836*  8074*  8172^  intemtperancc,  or  at  least  of  fostering  habits  of  drinking,  frankly  admitted  that  their 

8296,  8470.  objections  were  equally  strong  against  every  form  of  the  '  Uquor  traffic,'  and  that  they 

1565,  6603,  attacked,  in  the  present  instance,  the  particular  form  which  was  under  consideration. 

6759,  7964.  ^  ^ 

7.  There  wiU  be  found  in  our  Appendices-  the  two  sets  of  answers  above  referred  to, 
of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  Cities  and  Burghs,  of  Clerks  of  Peace  and  Chief  Officers  of  Con- 
stabulary ;  a  selection  of  communications  received  by  the  Commission ;  extracts  from  the 
Appendices  Acts  of  Parliament  r^ulating  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
prenaises,  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  There  is  also  an  Analysis  of  the  Evidence, 
and  a  General  Index, 

HISTOEY  AND  STATE  OF  THE  LAW. 

9  Geo.  IV.  8.  Prior  to  1853,  licences  in  Scotland  were  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1828,     Under 

^'  ^  this  Act  there  was  only  one  form  of  certificate  authorizing  persons  to  keep  '  common  inns, 

*  alehouses,  and  victualling  houses.'     Certificates  under  this  Act  were  granted  to  grocers,  and 
the  licence  they  obtained  enabled  them  to  sell  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

9.  In  1846  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider  the 
system  of  granting  certificates  for  publichouses  in  Scotland,  reported,  '  That  the  combina- 

*  tion  of  the  trade  of  grocers  and  vendors  of  other  commodities  with  the  trade  of  vendors 

*  of  spirits,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  is,  especially  in  town^  productive  of  evil 

*  consequences,  to  the  working  classes.* 

la  Following;  on  that  Report  the  Act  of  1853,  commonly  \^o^  ^  t^^  Forbes 
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M'Kenzie  Act,  introduced  the  system  of  granting  certificates  for  licences  to  sell  liquors,  16  &17  Vict 

*  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,'  and  licensed  houses  were  classified  into  (1)  inns  ^p  \^o- 
and  hotels  ;    (2)  publichouses ;  and  (3)  dealers  in  excisable  liquors,  and  grocers  and  pro-       *  '  * 
vision  dealers  trading  in  excisable  liquors.     It  was  made  illegal  to  grant  any  certificate  for  Sec.  i. 
spirits,  wine,  and  excisable  liquors  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises,  *  unless  on 

*  the  express  condition  that  no  groceries  or  other  provisions  to  be  consumed  elsewhere, 

*  shall  be  sold  in  the  house  or  premises  with  respect  to  which  such  certificate  is  gran^. 

*  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  person  or  persons  Sec.  2. 

*  obtaining  a  c^ificate  as  a  grocer,'  for  the  sale  of  porter,  ale,  spirits,  and  other  excisable 
liquors  *  by  retail,  but  not  to  be  consunled  on  the  premises,  at  the  same  rate  as  is  exigible 

*  for  a  certificate  for  a  publichouse/    Penalties  were  imposed  on  grocers  who  infringed  the  Sec.  15. 
law  by  permitting  consumption  on  the  premises,  and  three  convictions  rendered  the  person 
convicted  incapable  of  holding  a  licence  in  all  time  coming.     The  certificate  under  which 
grocers  were  licensed  prohibited  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  before  6  in  the  morning,  or  Cert  Form  3; 
after  11  at  night,  and  on  Sundays. 

11.  By  the  Act  of  1862  new  forms  of  certificate  were  introduced,  and  additional  restric-  25  &  26  Vict, 
tions  were  imposed  upon  grocers.  They  were  prohibited  (1)  from  selling  liquor  to  girls  or  %^^f^ 
boys  under  14  years  of  age ;  (2)  from  receiving  or  taking  in,  as  the  price  of  excisable  U<juors,  cert.Form  3! 
any  wearing  apparel,  goods,  or  chattels ;  and  (3)  from  selling  liquor  before  8  in  the  mormng  or 

after  11  at  night.     The  certificate  under  the  Act  of  1853  was  granted  on  the  condition  Siat 
the  person  in  whose  favour  it  was  issued  *  do  not  sell  any  spirits  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 

*  on  the  premises.'     In  the  form  of  certificate  annexed  to  the  Act  of  1862,  these  words  are 
altered  to  *  do  not  traffic  in  or  give  any  spirits,'  &c.    A  certificate  to  sell  spirits  was  to  be 
aufiicient  to  authorise  the  issue  of  a  licence  to  sell  porter,  ale,  &c.     Persons  holding  Ucences  Sec.  3. 
under  the  Excise  Act  of  1861  for  the  sale  of  table  beer  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  Sec.  7. 
{which  licences  were  issued  without  the  applicant  having  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  24  &  25  Vict. 
Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace),  were  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  persons  c-  21,  sec.  3. 
holding  certificates.  App.E,p.5(>9. 

1 2.  The  Act  of  1 862  further  provided,  that  where  a  person  is  desirous  of  keeping  an  inn,    PP^^P-^^- 
publichouse,  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  spirits  or  other  e:5:cisable  liquors,  he  shall  fill  up  a  statu-  ^^'  ®- 
tory  form  of  application,  which  shall  not  be  entertained  until  a  report  as  to  the  suitability  of 

the  premises  shall  have  been  made  and  subscribed  by  a  Justice  of  Peace  or  Magistrate  entitled 
to  grant  a  certificate.     The  report  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  applicant's 
character,  also  signed  by  a  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  County  or  Magistrate  of  the  Burgh  in 
which  the  premises  are  situated.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  produce  a  certificate  of  ^^*  ' 
character  in  applications  for  renewal.     Power  is  given  to  the  police,  for  the  first  time,  to 
enter  the  premises  of  any  grocer  holding  a  licence,  but  only  where  they  shall  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  breach  of  certificate  is  being  committed.     Penalties  are  imposed  for  obstruct- 
ing    the  admission  of  the  police.      An  explanation  is  given  of  what  shall  be  deemed  3^23; 
drinking  on  the  premises ;  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  persons  found  drunk  and  incapable ;  Sec.  24. 
and  on  licensed  persons  who  harbour  constables  when  on  duty. 

1 3.  The  most  recent  Act  relative  to  the  liquor  traflSc  in  Scotland  was  passed  in  1 876.    It  c.  26.  App.^ 
declares  the  refusal  by  the  Magistrates  to  grant  a  new  certificate  to  be  final,  and  abolishes  ^  P-  ^09. 
appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions  in  that  matter.     Grants  of  new  certificates  in.  counties-  must  be  ^*^'  ^• 
confirmed  by  a  standing  committee  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  the  County  (to  be  called  the  ^^^'  ^' 
Ciounty  Licensing  Committee),  and  in  burghs  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Magistrates  ofggc.  a 
the  Burgh  and  Justices  of  Peace  of  the  County.  -  Provisions  are  made  for  the  appointment  seca.  7  &  9, 
and  procedure  of  such  committees ;  persons  opposing  an  application  before  the  Justices  or  sec.  12. 
Magistrates  may  also  do  so  before  the  confirming  authority ;  applicants  for  renewal  are  not  See.  15. 
obliged  to  appear  personally,  unless  required  to  do  so;  and  persons  licensed  to  sell  table S^^-^': _. 
beer  under  section  3  of  the  Excise  Act  of  1861  must  obtain  certificates  in  terms  of  thcc.  21,  sec.  3.^' 

Act  of  1862.  25  &  26  Vict 

c.  35. 

14.  The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  liquors  in  grocers'  shops  is  much  more  indulgent  in 
Scotland  than  in  England  or  Ireland,  for,  whereas  in  the  two  latter  countries  no  spirits  can  be  24  &  25  Vict, 
sold  by  a  '  spirit  grocer '  in  a  less  quantity  than  a  reputed  quart,  in  Scotland  there  is  no  sec  .2.  App. 
restriction  upon  the  quantity  or  manner  of  sale  ;  so  that  spirits  may  be  sold  by  a  grocer  ^'  P*  ^^• 
in  the  smallest  measures,  and  even  in  an  open  vessel;  in  fact,  enormous  quantities  are 
constantly  sold  in  very  small  measures,  a  frequent  habit  in  shops  resorted  to  by  the  working 

classes  being  for  the  customer  to  bring  a  bottle  to  contain  the  quantity  required,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  securely  corked  by  the  salesman  on  delivery. 
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35  &  36  Viet  15.  Moreov«r,  the  seller  in  Enelaad  and  in  Iiseland  is  liable  to  a  heavy  peaoalty  if, 

.   ^'^^  witk  his  privity,  ike  purchaser  driiiSs  such  liquor  on  the  premises,  or  near  the  premiBes  ; 

Sec.  5, 83, 84.  pj^^^f  ^  the  actual  sale  or  consumption  of  liquor  is  not  required  if  the  Ooiirt  hearing  a  case 

Sec  62.         ^  alleged  offeooe  be  satisfied  tiiat  a  transaction  of  tiie  nature  of  a  sale  had  w  uras  ab<mt 

^'    '        to  take  place ;  no  spirit  grocer  oaa  have  his  premises  op^i  at  any  other  times  than  thoee 

g       ■        limited  jot  the  sale  of  liquors ;  a  constaWe  may  at  all  times  enter  any  licensed  premises^ 

^    '        aifid  Justices  of  the  Peace  aiid  constables  may  ^iter  the  premises  <^  the  spirit  grOber  during 

prohibited  hours  and  remove  any  person  who  shall  appear  t^  have  been  recently  drinking 

therein.    The  absence  of  such  provisioi]^  in  the  Scotch  Acts  -was  brought  to  our  ncrtioe  in 

219814764!    tlj«  «)Crse  of  OUT  inquiry. 

9Q  16.  In  Scotland  it  would  appear  that,  up  to  1853,  licensed  groeers  carried  <i&  a  titkde 

2216.  i»  Bto  respect  differing  from  that  of  publicans.    We  hate  reason  to  beliesre  that  from  a  remote 

6301.  period  it  was  the  custom  to  obtain  in  grocery  and  provision  shops  Tefre^mients  of  a  single 

kind,  of  food  as  well  as  of  drink ;  but  the  more  precise  distinction  of  trades,  which  modem 

habits  had  produced,  caused  the  gradual  transfer  of  casual  entertainment  from  such  shops 

to  hostelries  proper,  and  we  were  tcdd  that  the  grocers,  at  lesBSt  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

630aL  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  restriction  oif  their  business  by  the  Act  of  1853  to  the  safe  of 

liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

17.  It  would  appear  that  after  that  period  the  licensing  authorities,  while  very  generally 
endeavouring  to  restrict  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  regaided  the  multiplication  of  grocers' 

4422.  licences  as  less  objectionable  than  that  of  publichouses ;  and  while  granting  licences  with 

589.  increased  reluctance  to  the  latter,  were  less  careful  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  former,  so 

that  in  some  towns  nearly  every  grocer  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  is  possessed  of  a 

101,  181,      licence.      In  some  districts  also  persons  applying  for  pubuchouse  licences  Were  granted 

21^  ^9^   grocers'  licences  instead,  thereby  increasing  the  competition  both  in  the  grocery  and  liquor 

3641^  614^   trade,  and  in  consequence  the  facilities  to  the  public  of  purchasing  intoxicating  drinks.     We 

7533.  find,  however,  that  in  many  districts  the  magistrates  have  altered  their  opinion  as  to  the  com- 

6520.  parative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  kinds  of  licence,  and  now  consider  it 

5532.  necessary  to  exercise  equal  caution  with  regard  to  both. 

18.  Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  us, 
we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  general  results  of  legislation  regulating  the  sale  of 
liquors  in  Scotland,  disclosed  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry.  The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1 859  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1 853,  which  had  placed  unprecedented  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors,  reported  that  great  improvement  had  been  accom- 
plished by  that  Act,  and  that  the  public  generally  had  acquiesced  in  its  stringent  provisions. 
One  result  of  the  Report  of  that  Commission  was  that  the  Legislature  imposed  further 

Report,  p.  X.  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  limiting  the 
hours  during  which  sales  could  be  made  to  the  same  as  those  authorised  for  publichouses. 
All  the  witnesses  examined  by  us  approve  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors  being  under 
strict  regulation,  and  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  restric- 
tive legislation  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  has  been  productive  of  marked  benefit  to 
public  order  and  morality.     This  legislation,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  not  caused  ^y 
loss  to  the  traders  thereby  affected,  nor  do  they  generally  complain  of  the  restrictions 
2527*  2624*  279^'    ituposcd  upou  thcm.     Ou  the  contrary,  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  the  branch  of  the 
5i5i|  5277|  5426,    trade  forming  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  expressed  their  desire  for  a  further  limitation  of 
5446,  5489,  6993,    their  hours  of  sale  in  their  own  interest,  and  many  of  the  oflScial  and  independent  witnesses 
7752*  789o'  8034!    volunteered  statements  to  the  effect  that  a  still  earlier  hour  of  closing  all  licensed  premises 
would  be  greatly  conducive  to  good  order.     Moreover,  although  the  habits  of  a  portion  of 
the  community  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  direction  of  self-denial  and  moderation, 
we    have   reason   to  think   that  there  is    no  retrogression,   but  rather  an  advance  in 
public  opinion  with*  regard  to  the  advantage  of  legislation  in  the  repression  of  excess,  and 
to  the  disgrace  whicn  attaches  to  insobriety. 

19.  The  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  liquors  in  Scotland  are  so  exceptional 
ReportLicen-  that  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  effect  which  has  followed  these  restrictions  during  the  period 
sing,  &c,  Qf  sixteen  years  since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1859.  That  Commission  reported  that 
18^ p!^^.  the  closing  of  all  licensed  houses  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  by  the  Act  of  1858  was  no 

new  law,  but  only  the  restoration  of  a  prohibition  imposed  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland, 
which  was  rendered  inoperative  by  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1828  ;  and  that 
evidence  had  been  *  adduced  from  all  classes  of  persons  of  the  benefits  which  had  arisen  from 
'  a  return  to  the  f  oi-mer  practice'  under  the  Act  of  1 853.    '  The  improvement  in  large  towns,' 
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a^  is  addi^s  ^  haa  Ibe^i  moat  remajtkabk.  Whea:e&s  formerly  cm.  Sunday-  ipor&ds^s  numbers 
^  of  persooa  in  erveiy  stage  of  intoxicadoa  were  seen  kauing  from  the  publicnoiises,  the 

*  fitmets  are  now  quiet  and  orderly,  and  few  caaesof  drunkenness  are  seea*     The  evidence 

*  of  the  poliee  authorities  proved  that  j  while  there  has  been  a  conaidearable  diminution  in 

*  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  16  &  17 
'  Viet  capk  67^  the  chfwige  hafl'be^  loore  marked  on  Sunday  tbsm  on  any  other  day  in  the 
'  weak.     We  are  not  disposed  to  'reoommend,  any  alt<^ra*io»  in.  regticd  to  it/ 

30.  Tha  foregoing  statements  »e  confirmed  by  the  evidence  laid  belote  ufi;.  and 
although  when  it  referred  to  pubKohouses  it  was  given  incidentally,  and-  waa  stored 
by  us  when  passing  beyond  its  application  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  sufl^cient  to 
warrant  us  in  stating  that  the  law  which  restricts  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  in  Scotland  le  &  n  Vict. 
to  the  houns  between  8  A.M.  aaid  11  p.m-,  and  prohibits  it  on  Sundays  altogether,  e:5Bq>t  in  c.  67. 
incns  and  hotels  to  residents  and  tisavellers,  haa  continued  to  be  satisfactoiy  in  its  cesults,  ^i^^  71^*^ 
aoid  is  gsnemlly  accepted  and  acquiesced  in*     The  illicit  sale  in  unlicensed  houses  has  been  7035. 
greatly  checked  by  the  amending  Act  of  1862,  and  convictions  in  respect  of  that  class  of  115,  6053. 
offenees  are  now  comparatively  rare. 

21.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  a  man  who  desires  to  continue  his  self-indulgence  is 
prevented  from  purchasing  spirits  upon  Sunday,  he  will  provide  himself  upon  Saturday 
with  the  supply  which  will  enable  him  to  do  so.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  this  is 
only  true  to  a  limited  extent,  and  that  hard  drinkers  are  seldom  so  provident.  They  will 
turn  into  the  house  that  lies  in  their  way,  and  will  even  purchase  a  supply  at  the  hour  of 
closing,  but  the  quantity  so  procured  is  soon  consumed,  and  the  removal  of  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  fresh  supply  checks  the  persistence  in  the  vicious  indulgence. 

22.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  refusal  of  all  legitimate  opportunities  for 
obtaining  a  commodity  which  i^  in  general  demand  leads  often  to  a  supply  being  faniished  at 
all  hazards,  and  the  well-intended  suppression  of  licensed  houses   over  a  large  extent 

*of  country  induces  persons  to  risk  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  law  in  order  to  earn  the  large 
profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  spirits  in  such  circumstances.     The  inevitable  deduction 
from  the  facts  brought  to  our  knowledge  is,  that  within  certain  limits  leggl  restraints  are 
effectual  in  reducing  drunkenness  and  its  consequences  to  the  public  peace,  that  the  present  2723,  2844. 
resia^aints  in  force  generally  in  Scotland  have  not  passed  those  limits,  but  that  where  they  5591]  ^^'" 
have  been  somewhat  stwdned  by  the  local  authority, — and  this  has  only  come  to  our  notice 
in  some  remote  country  districts,^ — ^the.  effect  has  been  rather  to  increase  breaches  of  the 
law.     The  Chief-Constable  of  Inverness-shire  says: — *I  know  that  districts  where  thessis. 
'  authorities  have  set  their  faces  against  having  more  licensed  houses  than  a  hotel,  have 
^  become  hot-beds  of  shebeening.' 

IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  LAW. 

23.  We  are  now  led  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  complaints  and  allegations  which 
have  been  made  to  us  as  to  the  imperfections  of  the  law  regulating  what  for  convenience 
we  may  call  the  trade  of  the  licensed  grocer,  and  as  to  the  evasions  and  breaches  of  the 
law  which  are  said  to  be  prevalent. 

24.  The  licetoed  grocer,  though  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1862  from  selling  liquors  on  25  &  26  Vict, 
Sundays,  or  exx^ept  between  8  a.m.  and  1 1  p.m.  on  other  days,  may  keep  his  shop  open  at  1032*  4174  4690, 
any  hour,  and  it  is  alleged  that  liquors  in  consequence  are  sold,  and  that  sometimes,  they  6I84'  6729*  7434, 
are  consumed,  on  or  near  to  the  premises  before  and  after  the  legal  hours.  ^^^J'  ^9^^'  g^?^' 

25..  There  is  no  statutory  provision  fixing  the  value  or  size  of  premises  in  which  the 
trade  in.  excisable  liquor  may  be  carried  on,  and  in  practice  many  licences,  are  gisanted  in 
respect  of  shops  of  a  very  small  r^ital,  and  consequently  in  the  occupation  of  persons  of  a 
poor  and  needy  dass,  who  are  specially  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  making  money  by 
illegal  sales.  It  is  urged  that  although  the  varying  circumstances  of  diflFerent  places 
preclude  the  fixing  by  the  Legislature  of  a  uniform  standard,  Ae  licensing  authority  957,  1467,  i678, 
should  be  required  to  fix  for  the  area  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  or  the  seyeral  districts  ^^'  ^^P»  ^^^' 
thereof,  e^mimmmn  standard  of  rent  or  size  for  licensed  premises.  >  ^^  '4>  8351. 


tion 


I 


26*  .The  increase  of  drunkenness  in  towus  is  said  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  multipliear 
of  licensed  grocers,  eyen  althpugh  at  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
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1046, 2047,    number  of  publichouses,  whereas  an  opposite  result  has  taken  place  when  the  number  of  botb 
^26*  ^93    ^^^^^  ^^  licensed  houses  have  been  reduced.    Moreover,  the  more  ready  credit  granted  by  the 
673^  7703!    grocer  than  by  the  publican  is'said  to  encourage  the  free  use  of  spirits  by  a  class  who  do 
not  resort  to  the  publichouse,  but  indulge  themselves  at  home  to  a  very  injurious  extent* 

i5«^279^i4^^'  '  ^^*  Licences  are  frequently  granted  to  premises  having^  immediate  communication  with 
77^*  3217,'  3622,'  *^^  dwelling-house  or  other  premises  not  included  in  the  licence  This  renders  it  easy  for 
707,  4448|  4783|  the  law  to  be  evaded  without  the  facility  of  detection.  In  many  places  the  licensing 
845,  7879,  8179,  authority  docs  impose  conditions  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  the  Magis- 
trates do  not  now  grant  a  licence  to  any  premises  to  which  the  dwelling  of  the  occupier  is 
581, 377et  attached. 

21, 831, 869, 1031,  28.  Many  witnesses,  and  especially  nearly  all  those  from  the  police  force,  complain  that 

111'  6118'  7656*  *^®  premises  of  the  licensed  grocers  are  so  obscured  from  external  observation,  either  by  the 

680^  8074'  8172I  arrangement  of  goods  in  the  windows,  or  by  the  artificial  blinding  of  the  windows  and 

208,  8384.  doors,  that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  from  the  outside  what  is  passing  within ;  and  also 

6118,  7680.  *^^*  ^  many  shops  there  are  screens,  or  goods  so  placed  as  to  form  screens,  behind  which 

7478,  8438.  drinking  takes  place  without  the  possibility  of  its  being  observed.     Some  witnesses  allege 

^^QQ  that  as  soon  as  a  grocer  obtains  a  licence,  such  artificial  obstructions  to  view  are  usually 

5564.'  put  up. 

43,  949,  2028,  29.  Many  witnesses,  and  agam  nearly  all  those  belonging  to  the  police,  state  that  in 

735'  6387*  6530  ^^^7  licensed  grocers'  shops  drinking  is  very  common  and  notorious,  but  that  detection  is 
23i|  7656^  7672|  extremely  difficult  from  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  and  also  from  the  practice,  where 
^^^-  the  law  is  thus  being  broken,  of  setting  a  watch  to  guard  against  the  approach  of  a 

423,  7507,  7652,  policemau  or  suspected  person ;  while  conviction  is  also  difficult,  because  the  Magistrates 
176  8265*  839i'  §^^^^^7  require  the  evidence  of  the  policeman  to  be  corroborated,  and  proof  to  be 
520,'  8532!  '  furnished  that  the  liquor  was  actually  seen  to  be  consumed.  Cases  were  related  to  us  in 
1220,  6109,    which  convictions  were  not  obtained  although  the  seller  was  seen  to  snatch  away  a  glass 

from  the  hand  of  a  person  at'the  counter,  and  to  throw  liquor  contained  in  it  upon  the  floory. 

the  ground  of  acquittal  being  that  it  was  not  proved  that  liquor  had  been  actually  consumed 
815-  on  the  premises. 

25  &  26  Vict.  30.  A  constable  is  only  empowered  to  enter  and  inspect  the  premises  of  a  licensed 

App.E,p.5oa  grocer  where  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  breach  of  certificate  is  being  committed,  a 
condition  which,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  he   has   great   difficulty   in  satisfying.      We 
1165  ^3200    ^^^^  informed  by  many  officers  of  police  that,  in  numerous  cases  where  they  were  certain 
3255,'  367i|    that  breaches  were  most  common,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detection  and  conviction 
686,  6157,  7497.    y^^x^  so  great  that  the  law  was  practically  inoperative. 

!844,  4142,  4392,  31.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  liquors  are  often  consumed  by  the  pur- 

937'  7867*  7956'  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  neighbourhood  of,  or  even  immediately  outside  the  shop.  In  towns  the 
123'  8473.'  '  grocer  wiU  sometimes  lend  the  measure  in  which  the  liquor  is  drawn,  or  a  glass,  from  which 
it  may  be  drunk  in  an  adjoining  passage  or  court ;  in  the  country,  a  bottle  will  be  taken 
and  its  contents  consumed  behind  a  neighbouring  fence.  This  involves  no  breach  of  the 
existing  law,  but  it  is  manifestly  an  evasion  of  its  intention,  and  the  custom  is  complained 
of  in  some  neighbourhoods  as  a  nuisance. 

08,  1294,  3066, 

577,'  659o'  73Co'  32.  A  Complaint  very  commonly  made  by  those  who  advocate  the  withdrawal  of 

628,  7698,  7775,    Kcenccs   to  scll  Uquors  from  dealers  in  provisions   of   every  kind  is,  that  the  present 

'   ^^'  ^i    system  affords  great  encouragement  to  drinking  habits  to  those  who  would  not  resort 

to  a  publichouse  for  a  supply  of  liquor,  because  they  think  it  disreputable  to  do  so.     It  is 

said  that  many  women  especially  have  gradually  'taken  to  drink,'  by  beginning  with 

occasional  tippling  at  the  grocer's,  or  with  liquor  procured  there.     It  is  also  said,  although 

494^  no  specific  instances  were  stated  to  us,  that  servants  on  errands  to  licensed  grocers  arc 

2390.  treated   or  tempted  by  presents   of  spirits,  and  that   children    begin    to  drink  when 

6586.  employed  to  fetch  spirits  from  shops  otherwise  than  in  perfectly  secured  bottles. 

>4  Geo.  II.  c  46.  33.  It  was  alleged  by  many  witnesses  that,  in  order  to  evade  the  '  Tippling  Act '  or 

looo^vifiT^^^i  *^  conceal  the  transaction  from  heads  of  families,  licensed  grocers  are  in  the  habit  of 

uss!  4199,'  4299^  suppl3dng  liquor  and  entering  it  in  accounts  or  pass-books   under  other  designations. 

468,'  4632,'  4548,'  This  was  energetically  denied  by  representatives  of  the  trade.      A  number  of  accounts 

I439,'  662i'  6^'  ^^  pass-books,  however,  were  exhibited  to  us  in  which  such  entries  as  soap  and  other 

1781,'  7793,'  7910|  1756,  1824,  1916,  2469,  3480,  6419,  5760,  6644,  6663,  6879,  6992,  7742,  7767,  8206. 
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common  articles  appeared  with  suspicious  frequency,  with  reference  to  which  entries  we  1042,  4468, 
were  informed  that  they  had  been  disputed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  fact  charges  lor  ^"^'  ^^^* 
liquors,  and  that  payment  of  them  had  not  been  pressed  by  the  creditor.     Official  witnesses 
stated  that  in  the  Small  Debt  Courts,  when  accounts  were  sued  for  in  which  entries  for  2170,  3296. 

*  goods'  occurred,  the  Magistrates  generally  found  that  it  meant  spirits,  and  one  SheriflF  of  ^J»  ^^» 
long  standing  stated  that  he  invariably  insisted  that  such  entries  were  really  not '  goods '  '  ' 
but '  bads.'    As  a  rule  such  fictitious  entries  were  stated  to  be  made  by  the  lower  class  6362. 

of  dealer  on  behalf  of  the  wives  of  working  men,  but  one  instance  was  given  in  which 
a  woman  in  superior  circumstances  had  procured  liquor  for  a  long  period  from  a  grocer 
in  the  best  part  of  Edinburgh  by  such  covert  practices.  3000. 

34.  In  several  counties  the  practice  has  become  common  of  grocei:s  sending  carts  into  98o,  looe, 
the  country  to  deliver  both  provisions  and  liquors  to  their  customers.  It  is  generally  J^®^'  ^^^' 
understood  that  this  is  done  in  pursuance  of  previous  orders,  but  in  sonjie  cases  it  has  3267)  3676* 
been  proved  that  liquor  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  without  a  previous  order.  It  is  com-  ^354,  5340, 
plained  that,  by  reason  of  such  carts  regularly  travelling  through  the  country  districts,  the  ^339^  ged)! 
limitation  of  licensed  houses  by  the  Magistrates  is  completely  neutralized.  1095. 

35.  The  licensed  grocers,  as  might  be  expectfed,  after  so  much  has  been  said  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  newspapers  against  them,  made  strenuous  eflForts  to  represent  their  case 
eflFectively  before  us.  We  examined  94  witnesses  connected  with  the  trade,  and  received 
memorials  numerously  signed.  These  witnesses,  and  the  signatories  to  the  memorials,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  energetically  denied,  for  themselves  and  for  their  trade,  the  imputations 
cast  upon  them.  They  referred  to  the  long  continued  existence  of  the  privilege  of  dealing 
in  liquors,  urging  especially  the  convenience  to  their  customers  of  being  enabled  to  pur- 
chase their  supplies  of  liquors  and  provisions  at  the  same  shop,  and  the  advantage 
to  persons  who  do  not  like  to  go  to  publichouses'  of  being  able  to  procure  from  the  grocers 
the  liquors  which  they  require;  and  they  claimed  the  credit  of  keeping  liquors  of  a  superior 
quality,  and,  in  the  case  of  spirits,  of  greater  age,  and,  consequently,  of  greater  whole- 
someness,  than  those  generally  procurable  at  publichouses.  This  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  many  witnesses,  and  no  doubt  could  have  been  supported  by  many  more;  but  it 
appeared  to  us  useless  to  reproduce  again  and  again  statements  which  we  had  no  reason 
to  disbelieve.  In  fact,  the  very  large  trade  carried  on  by  many  licensed  grocers  proves 
that  their  business  meets  the  wants  of  a  great  part  of  the  population.  In  such  a  trade 
there  are,  of  course,  many  grades.  In  the  cities,  and  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  there  are 
shops  which  supply  families  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  probably  no  branch  of  business  is 
more  regularly  and  respectably  conducted.  There  are  others,  also  of  a  perfectly  respect- 
able character,  in  which  the  business  lies  chiefly  with  the  working  classes,  and  in  some  of 
these  sales  take  place  to  an  extent  which  must  be  considered  enormous,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  in  very  small  quantities,  such  as  two  gills,  one  gill,  and  even  half  a  gill.  Thus,  Mr 
Thomas  Rae,  of  West  Calder,  whose  business  lies  among  a  well-paid  mining  and  artizan  class, 
sell?  1600  gallons  yearly,  about  half  of  which  is  in  such  small  quantities ;  Mr  Mungall,  of 
West  Calder,  sells  120  gallons  a  month  in  small  quantities ;  and  we  found  that  in  many  other 
establishments  a  business  similar  in  extent  and  character  was  carried  on.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  us  that,  with  the  higher  rate  of  wages  generally  earned  now-a-days,  habits  of 
comparative  luxury  have  become  common  among  the  working  classes,  so  that  many  steady 
and  well-doing  men  now  make  a  practice,  especially  when  the  week's  work  is  done,  of 
purchasing  small  quantities  of  spirits,  which  are  consumed  at  home  with  their  families 
or  friends.     A  witness  pointed  out  that  *  while  we  have  not  increased  our  drinking  propen- 

*  sities,  we  have  been  living  more  generously.  You  will  observe  that  the  enormous 
'  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  took  place  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  6d.     The 

*  following  is  the  table  : — 


1580,  1755, 
1946,  2440, 
4950,  6258, 
5488,  6644, 
6653,  6879, 
6966. 


1667,  5496, 
2016,  7181, 
5399. 


1790,  1854. 
2311. 


2553. 


1852. 

Per  Head. 
Pounds. 

1875. 

Per  Head. 
Pounds. 

Butter,  per  cwt.  . 

Cheese,   „      „     . 

Cocoa,  per  lb.      . 

Coffee,   „     „       . 

Currants  and  Kaisins,  per  cwt. 

Eice,    per  cwt.    . 

Sugar,  „      „      .         .         .     ,   . 

Tea,  per  lb. 

•       344,185 

336,160 

3,024,338 

32,564,164 

663,657 

399,170 

6,594,308 

63,965,112 

1-4 
1-36 
01 
116 
2-67 
1-6 
26-7 
20 

1,467,870 

1,542,821 

9,957,610 

32,048,016 

1,264,170 

3,389,286 

♦     18,237,723 

145,327,432 

4-92 
5-46 
0-30 
0-98 
4-29 
11-68 
62-85 
4-44 
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'  aa<i  in  1876  the  consmaption  of  tea  was  185,536,371,  car  5*6  pounds  per  headL  Of  late 
'  years  no  separate  account  haa  been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  spines,  but  cance  the 
'  abolition  of  the  duty,  the  consumpt  has  in  many  cases  trebled  in  quantity.    The  Dctuma  of 

*  the  savings  bank  also  show  conclusively  that  the  people,  while  spending  mere  money  oai 

*  these  articles  within  the  last  four  years,  have  laid  by  immensely  larger  ?ums.  In  Glasgow 
'  last  year  a  sum  of  Xl,073,000  was  paid  into  the  savings  bank.  There  has  been  also  asi 
'  immense  increase  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  sum  last  year  being  £8,982,360* 
'  There  are  likewise  investment  companies  which  are  very  numerous  in  Edinburgh,  and 

*  building  societies ;  and  there  are  numerous  other  things  which  I  could  quote,  showing  that 

*  the  working  classes  are  immensely  mose  frugal,  or  at  least  more  cajjeful  than  they  used  to 
'  be.  They  are  living  more  generously,  but  I  distinctly  deny  that  drinking  has  increased. 
'  We  also  see  plainly  that  they  aze  eating  more  generously,  which  I  thank  is  a  very  good 
'  feature.' 

36.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  trade  who  ace  known 
219  ^2397  ^3026  ^  family  grocers  conduct  their  business  in  a  regulap  and  respectable  manner,  and  are 
m,  3ioo|  4203)  free  from  serious  irregularities.  No  doubt,  even  among  them  there  are  occasional  acts 
^'  57?^'  ^^'^'  which,  strictly  speaking,  involve  a  breach  of  the  certificate,  such  as  giving  a  glass  of  hquor 
^2^  6943)  6628*  t^  ^  customer;  and  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  there,  are  many  licensed 
398,  6777,  679?'  premises,  both  in  town  and  country,  where  the  law  is  systematically  broken,  and  that  the 
979'  8383'.  ^^^'  number  of  convictions  obtained  furnishes  no  test  whatever  of  the  number  of  offences 
committed.     Thus— 

In  Dimdee,  where  the  Magistrates  have  for  several  yeai's  been  exerting  themselves, 
both  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses  and  to  enforce  the  law,  so  rigor- 
ously, indeed,  as  to  forfeit  licences  in  some  cases  after  one  conviction,  both  the 
765,  6108,  present  and  the  late  superintendents  of  police  state  that  they  believe  that  the  law 

is  broken  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  licensed  grocers'  shops. 

4J83.  In  Ayrshire  the  ofl&cers  of  constabulary  state  that  they  believe  that  the  law  is  broken 

by  most  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  the  populous  places.      'It  is  remarkable,' 

4783.  says  the  Chief  Constable,  *the  number  of  grocers'  shops  in  one  part  of  the 

*  country  that  have  an  entrance  to  the  premises  of  the  grocer  by  a  close,  where 

*  numbers  of  the  inhabitsmts  have  to  pass  up  to  their  dweUmg-houses ;   and 

*  there   is  nothing  to  prevent  the  grocer  from  passing  spirits   through  that 
4774.                 ^  entrance,  that  is,  in  the  close  from  the  shop  which  enters  into  the  street.'     *  I  am 

*  quite  sure  that  there  is  very  extensive  irregularity  among  the  licensed  grocers.' 

App.C.  Th^  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Ayr  being  asked  what  proportion  of  the  licensed 

p.  478.  grocers  break  the  law,  says — '  The  proportion  is  comparatively  the  whole  of  them.' 

4426.         The  Provost  of  Kilmarnock  says — '  I  think  in  the  chSaper  rented  shops  there  is  a 
'  large  amount  of  illicit  drinking.' 

3671, 3670.         The  Chief  Constable  of  Lanarkshire — *  There  are  a  great  number  of  grocers  who  are 

*  supposed  by  the  police  to  break  the  law,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  that 

*  effect     In  1876  there  were  16  cases  against  grocers  reported,  and  in  10  of 

*  them  convictions  were  obtained.' 

4;:22.         ^^^  Chief  Constable  of  Dumbartonshire — *  The  licensed  grocers'  houses  have  not  been 
'  very  well  conducted  in  so  far  as  consuming  on  the  premises  is  concerned,  but 

*  the  Justices  have  acted  very  firmly  in  sweeping  away  the  licence  in  cases  where 

*  there  was  only  one  convictioiL' 

748a         The  Procurator-Fiscal  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen — *  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  impression 

*  here  that  the  grocers'  shops — as  a  rule,  the  smaller  class — are  as  much  public- 

*  houses  as  they  are  grocers'  shops.' 

7417.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeenshire — '  The  evasion  of  the  law  is  habitual,  not  only 

*  by  admitting  persons  to  consume  drink   in  back  shops  and  rooms,  but  by 
^  persons  purchasing  in  shops,  and  stepping  outside  the  door  and  drinking  it. 

7421.  *  (Q.)  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  there  is  habitual  evasion  of  the  kw 

*  which  the  police  have  been  unable  to  detect  ? — (A.)  Yes.' 
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Hie  Superintendent  of  Police,  Peterhead — *  Evasions  are  frequent  in  grocers'  shops— in  7686, 7638, 

*  as  many  as  the  half  of  them, — diiefly  in  respect  of  drinking  on  the  premises.     I  ^»  ^^' 

*  have  great  difficulty  in  detecting  it.     There  are  few  but  what  do  this  less  or       ' 
^  more.*    *  The  grocers  have  generally  a  spy  to  give  the  alarm.' 

lie  Provost  of  Dunfermline — *  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  grooms'  3iYa 

*  shops.' 

The  Qiief  Constable  of  Fife — *  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  cases  of  evasion  are 

*  numerous.' 

37.  Such  are  a  few  instances  taken  at  random  of  the  opinions  of  men  who  are  best 
qualified  to  form  an  (minion  upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  evil  appears  to  be  deep- 
seated,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  many  of  the  lower  class  of  grocers  do  not  hesitate  to  allow 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  their  premises  if  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  They  appear 
not  to  hare  acquiesced  in  the  change  in  the  law  which  took  place  in  1853,  rendering  8456. 
grocers  and  provision  shops  no  longer  places  for  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  to  consider 
that  it  is  unfeir  that  the  publican  diould  be  allowed  to  sell  liquor  to  be  consumed  either  on 

or  off  the  premises,  when  the  grocer  is  confined  to  the  latter.     In  fact,  several  witnesses 

who  were  grocers  represented  Siat,  as  they  are  only  allowed  to  sell  liquor  to  be  consumed  1638, 6415, 

off  the  premises,  tie  publican  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  ^^  ^^'^ 

his, 

38.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  demoralising  that  a  law  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Parliament,  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  should  be 
systematically  evaded,  and  that  the  authorities  should  be  unable  to  enforce  it. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENTS. 

39.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  a  great  number  of  suggestions  have  been 
made  with  the  view  to  remedy  the  evils  which  at  present  exist.  We  only  consider  it 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  most  practical 

40.  Those  who  have  represented  both  the  occurrence  of  numerous  offences  and  the  213,  822,  935, 
present  inefficacy  of  the  means  of  prosecution  or  conviction,  point  out  several  respects  in  i^^»  1259,  1530, 
which  it  is  essential  that  the  powers  of  the  police  should  be  increased,  and  that  the  trade  4361',  4435^  4525^ 
should  be  farther  regulated.  They  recommend  primarily  that  the  police  should  have  the  4642*  47^1,'  5530', 
right  of  entrance  at  all  times  to  all  licensed  premises.  Many  witnesses  of  high  standing  in  ^l'  ^l^^'  *^^^' 
the  trade  declared  that  they  should  have  no  objection  to  the  police  possessing  such  powers, 

inasmuch   as  they  had  nothing  to   fear.      We   deein  it   essential   for  the    prevention 
of  drinking  on  the  premises,  that  the  police  shall  have  the  same  right  of  entry  at  all  times  35  &  36  Vict, 
to  the  licensed  grocers'  shop  as  they  have  at  present  to   the  publichouse,  and  in  England  g^^^*/^^'^^  ^"^ 
and  Ireland  to  all  licensed  premises.     It  may  be  expected  that  the  duties  of  inspection         ^^'  ''  ^* 
will  be  performed  with  discretion,  and  that  respectable  tradesmen  will  not  be  needlessly  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  49, 
molested  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  ^.  E.,^.Vu. 

41.  Again,  suggestions  have  been  made  in  respect  of  both  the  numbers  and  the  44,  544g, 
size   of  the   premises   licensed,  with  a  view  to  further  restriction.     The  action  of  the  ^^^^'  '^•*'^^- 
licensing    authorities    in  reference  to    these    matters    is    very    unequal.      In    Glasgow 

the  Magistrates  have  adopted  a  strict  and  firm  system  in  both  particulars.     In  1876  there 
were  34  hotels,  1546  publichouses,  268  grocers, — ^in  all,  1848.     The  estimated  population  376a 
being  545,000,  there  was  thus  one  licence  for  each  295  of  the  population,  a  hotel  for  each. 
16,029,  a  publichouse  for  each  352,  and  a  licensed  grocer  for  each  2033.     In  the  year  before  3769. 
the  Act  of  1853  came  into  operation  there  were  2053  licensed  houses  for  a  population  of 
360,000.     Again,  in  1858,  the  gross  rental  of  the  licensed  places  in  Glasgow  was  £66,205, 
being  on  an  average  £40,  16s. ;  in  1876  the  gross  rental  was  £159,047,  10s.,  being  on  an 
average  £86.     There  are  only  three  grocers  and  five  publicans  who  live  on  the  premises.  3772. 
The  practice  has    been  only  to    grant  a  grocers'  ficence  to  people  who  were  dealing  3778. 
extensively  in  grocery  goods.      The  Magistrates  refuse  licences  if  they  think  that  more  3782. 
are  not  wanted  in  a  particular  locality,  and  there  are  manifold  more  grocers  in  Glasgow  3784. 
without  a  licence  than  with   one,  including  some  of  the  most  extensive.      In  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  by  the  statement  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police, 
'  879  licensed  houses,  of  which  only  342  are  publichouses,  and  480  grocers.     Grocers'  170-178. 
*  licences  are  sometimes  given    to  men  who   have   had  no    grocers'  shop  previously,  181-182. 
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*  and  in  some  cases  where  a  publican's  licence  has  been  applied  for.    There  are  many  low- 
186-189.  <  rented  houses,  about  170  whose  annual  rental  is  under  £25,  which  is  a  very  small  rent 

*  for  a  shop  in  Edinburgh ;  and  there  are  about  20  under  £15  of  rental,  which  is  a  very 
191-192.  *  low  rent  indeed.     We  have  far  too  many  low-rented  houses  certified.'     *I  think  too 

*  many  grocers'  licences  have  been  granted  of  late  years.     I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
14, 17,18.  *  have  fewer, — better  for  all  concerned.'     We  find  that,  while  in  1854,  with  a  population 

(by  the  census  of  1851)  of  160,302,  the  number  of  publichouses  licensed  was  511,  and  of 
grocers  326,  in  1876,  with  a  population  (at  the  census  of  1871)  of  196,979,  there  were  only 
347  publichouses,  while  there  were  485  licensed  grocers.  It  appears,  moreover,  that,  as  a 
2479.  rule,  nearly  every  grocer  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  at  the  West  End  of  Edinburg^h 
holds  a  licence.  • 

42.  In  other  towns  there  is  a  similar  difierence  of  practice,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tables 
App.  B.  appended  to  our  Report.    In  some,  the  Magistrates  restrict  the  number  of  licensed  houses 

and  require  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  in  respect  of  size,  separation  from  dwelling-house, 
and  suitability  of  premises ;  in  others,-  hardly  any  restriction  appears  to  have  been  imposed 
in  any  particular,  and  in  some  the  number  licensed  is  very  great 

43.  It  has  often  been  proposed  that  the  number  of  licensed  houses  of  all  kinds  should 
be  graduated  according  to  population,  one  to  each  500  being  the  ideal  proportion,  and 
many  witnesses  have  suggested  that  no  licence  should  be  granted  in  respect  of  premises 

ReDort,  p.iii.  below  a  minimum  annual  vplue.     The  Select  Committee  of  1846,  above  referred  to,  reported 

and  IV.         ^^^^  '^  ^^^^  opinion  the  Justices  of  Peace  for  each  county  should  appoint  a  committee  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  number  of  publichouses  necessary  for  the  wants 

of  each  district  for  a  certain  number  of  years  prospectively ;  and  they  further  suggested 

the  appointment  of  local  committees  to  fix  the  minimum  rent  of  houses  to  the  occupants 

p^xxvui       ^^  which  new  licences  should  be  granted.     The  Commission  of  1859  recommended  that 

no  certificate  should  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  house  not  already  licensed,  or  to  any 

new  tenant  of  any  house  already  licensed,  unless  the  annual  value  of  such  house  be,  in  small 

towns  and  rural  districts,  £10;  in  towns  containing  5000  inhabitants,  £15 ;  in  towns  of 

from  5000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  £20  ;  and  in  larger  towns,  £30.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that 

two  different  principles  have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  and 

character,  in  any  district,  of  premises  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors — the  one  being  that 

the  licensing  authority,  or  a  committee  of  their  number,  should  iix  the  number  of  houses 

according  to  the  requirements  of  the  district,  or  with  reference  to  the  population ;  the 

other  being  to  fix  a  minimum  rent  for  premises  (1)  according  to  the  value  of  property  in 

35  i&  36  Vict  the  district ;  (2)  according  to  the  population  of  the  district.    This  latter  principle  has  been 

^pp'g^'jj^Q*  recognised  by  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  1872,  and,  we  think,  would  with  advantage  be 

extended  to  Scotland. 

44.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  houses  which  should  be  licensed,  we  think  that  the 
County  or  Burgh  Licensing  Committee  should  be  required  to  fix,  at  intervals  of  three  or  five 

App.  D  years,  what  shall  be  the  greatest  number  of  houses  in  respect  of  which  licences  of  all  kinds 
p.  501.  '  are  to  be  granted  in  any  town  or  district  within  their  jurisdiction,  so  that,  by  the  lapse 
\l^'  or  forfeiture  of  licences,  the  existing  number  may  be  reduced  to  the  prescribed  limits.     In 

App.  D,  several  counties  of  Scotland,  for  example  that  of  Haddington,  the  Justices  have  for  many 
p.  501.         years  laid  down  and  maintained  such  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  licensing  benches 

3861.  in  the  several  districts.  Through  the  operation  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  that  county, 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  of  all  kinds  in  the  landward  part  has  been  reduced  from  140 

1020.  in  1841  to  68  in  1876-7. 

45.  The  following  conditions  have  been  indicated  by  many  witnesses,  and  we  think 
them  indispensable  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  regards  licensed  grocers'  premises : — 

1.  That  there  shaU  be — 

(1)  No  internal  communication  between  the  licensed  premises  and  the 

dwelling-house  or  other  unlicensed  premises  : 

(2)  No  side  or  back  entrance  to  the  Kcensed  premises  : 

(3)  No  blinding  of  the  windows  or  door  by  colouring  or  obscuring  the  glass, 

or  by  hanging  placards,  or  by  arranging  the  stock  so  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  the  interior  of  the  premises  to  be  observed  from  without : 

(4)  No  screen  or  partition  within  the  licensed  premises  : 

2.  That  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  making,  after  obtaining  the  licence,  any  such 

alterations  in  the  premises  as  shall  be  in  breach  of  the  fot^g^^g  restrictions, 
and  that  the  licence  itself  shall  in  addition  be  forfeited,  ^^  ^to^ded  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  Licensing  Act  for  a  similar  offence.     We  would  except  from  the  penalty  of  loss  35  &  36  Vict. 
of  licence  the  offence  of  hanging  placards  or  arranging  stock,  unless  in  the  opinion  ^9^>  sec.  9. 
of  the  Magistrates  this  had  been  wilfully  or  repeatedly  done  for  an  illegal  purpose,  509!"    '  ^' 
3.  That  no  excisable  liquors  shall  be  upon  the  licensed  premises  except  in  bottles 
or  jars  corked  and  sealed,  and  that  the  violation  of  this  rule  shall  also  involve 
loss  of  certificate. 

46.  The  representatives  of  the  trade  generally  objected  to  the  last-mentioned  require-  '^^^%  I812,  I873, 
ment,  on  the  ground  of  its  inconvenience ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  in  no  other  way  34^4^  5079'  54^5' 
can  the  consumption  of  liquor  on  the  premises  be  prevented  if  the  seller  be  disposed  5442^  7007'  7165| 
to  permit  it.     We  do  not  suppose  that  such  a  provision  will  render  evasion  impossible,  but  ^^^^'  ^^®" 

if  it  be  made  a  breach  of  certificate  for  a  grocer  to  have  liquor  in  open  vessels  upon  his 
licensed  premises,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  generally  effectual.  We  are  informed 
that  in  some  fcases  the  cellar  is  licensed  as  well  as  the  shop.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
inconvenience  that  will  be  caused  to  many  traders  already  certificated,  by  the  alterations  in 
their  premises  now  proposed,  but  we  are  proposing  measures  which  in  many  cases  will  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  and  which  will  render  the  possession  of  a 
certificate  even  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  present  We  think,  therefore,  that  with  due  notice 
the  trader  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  restrictions  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  those  disposed  to  evade  it. 

47.  The  English  Licensinff  Act  provides  that,  '  in  proving  the  sale  or  consumption  of  ^5  &  36  Vict. 

<    •    X      •     X-        T  -J.     I.   n         J.  V.  i.i?4.i,4.  i.11     c.  94,  sec.  62. 

mtoxicatmg  liquor    ...     it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show  that  any  money  actually  App.  E,  p.  610. 

*  passed,  or  that  any  intoxicating  Uquor  was  actually  consumed,  if  the  Court  hearing  the  case 

*  be  satisfied  that  a  transaction  in  the  nature  of  a  sale  actually  took  place,  or  that  any  con- 

*  sumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  about  to  take  place.'     We  think  that  a  similar  provi- 
sion might  with  advantage  be  adopted  in  Scotland.     The  Public  Houses  Act  (Scotland)  25  &  26  Vict. 
Amendment  Act  of  1862  provided,  in  the  case  of  shebeens,  that  it  is  sufficient  *  in  order  to  ^pp'^  p  5^ 

*  warrant .  .  .  conviction  .  .  .  that  the  premises  contained  drinking  utensils  ; '  and  if  the 
restriction  with  regard  to  the  sale  in  open  vessels  be  adopted,  we  think  that  it  would  not 
be  an  undue  provision  that  the  presence  of  such  utensils  on  the  licensed  premises  as 
would  subject  the  Vshebeen'  keeper  to  a  penalty,  should  render  the  licensed  grocer  liable 
to  conviction  for  a  breach  of  his  certificate. 

48.  It  has  been  proposed  that  sales  of  spirits  by  grocers  shall  be  limited  to  quart  or  pint  632,  742,  io56, 
bottles.  We  fail  to  perceive  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  from  such  restriction.  It  ^"t^p  ^603,  3426, 
would  imdoubtedly  inconvenience  a  very  large  class  of  customers,  and  possibly  divert  uis,  469 1'  5530^ 
business  from  the  grocer  to  the  publican.  It  might  also  increase  intemperance,  by  inducing  6i89,  6633,  8399. 
the  purchase  of  a  larger  quantity  than  is  actually  desired.     It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of 

any  consequence  what  is  the  size  of  the  bottle  or  other  vessel,  so  that  it  is  closed  when  kept 
for  sale. 

49.  The  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act  (England),  with  reference  to  the  seller  permitting  35  &  36  Vict. 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  any  highway  adjoining  or  near  the  premises,  as  already  referred  ^  ^^j^^c.  5. 
to,  should  be  applied  to  Scotland.  ^^'   '?' 

50.  The  foregoing  we  regard  as  conditions  which  have  been  proved  indispensable  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law ;  but  we  are  fax  from  being  confident  that  they  wiU  be  at  once 
effectual  where  abuses  are  of  long  standing,  and  are  in  favour  with  many  of  the  holders  of 
licences  and  their  customers. 

51.  We  have  stated  that  the  Act  of  1862  prohibited  licensed  grocers  from  selling  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  35. 
liquors  before  8  in  the  morning  or  after  11  at  night.     But  they  are  at  liberty  to  ^i^^e  ^^^*- 1"*^™  3. 
their  shops  open  during  any  hours  for  their  other  business,  and  it  is  stated  that  some  sell    ^^'   '  ^' 
liquor  before  the  publichouses  can  open.     It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  4099. 

that  it  is  not  usual  for  licensed  grocers  to  have  their  shops  open  before  8  A.M.,  or  later  than  1755^  5855. 

11  P.M.,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  facilities 

are  thereby  afforded  for  breaking  the  law.      There   was,  moreover,   a  general   desire  2527. 

expressed  by  the  trade  witnesses  that  an  earlier  hour  for  closing  should  be  prescribed — such  as  App.  d,  p,  505. 

8  on  ordinary  days  and  10  on  Saturdays.     On*Saturdays  the  enactment  of  the  earlier  hour  Report,  par.  is. 

would  deprive  many  persons  engaged  in  this  trade  of  an  extensive  business.     We  are  not 

insensible  that  this  increased  restriction  may  be  viewed  as  a  measure  of  convenience  to  the 

trade,  by  relieving  those  who  are  disposed  to  close  early  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  their 

shops  open  later  en  account  of  the  different  practice  of  others ;  but  as  there  was  a  general  — 
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concurrence  in  the  recomendation  by  the  members  of  the  trade  who  came  before  us,  by 
the  ofl&cial  witnesses  and  by  many  others,  we  think  that  it  is  one  which  on  public  grounds 
should  be  adopted. 

1039.  52.  It  was  stated  to  us  incidentally  that  *  in  one  burgh  the  Magistrates  allow  the  whole 

^^®y  ^v^^'  '  ^^  *^^  innkeepers  and  publichouse-keepers  to  open  their  houses  at  7  A.M.,  which  is  contrary 
D  June  1873.^^^*  '  to  law,  because  the  Act  says,  as  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Rothesay,  that  it  is  only  in  a 
ess.  Cases,  3rd  «  district  of  a  town  that  this  can  be  done.  The  Act  is  quite  dear  that  in  a  district  of  a 
[oiwe^^ iSrls,  17  *  town  the  Magistrates  may  grant  other  hours;  for  instance,  the  Magistrates  at  Aytoa 
.prili874.  Law  '  granted  longer  hours  to  Eyemouth  during  the  fishing  season — ^from  6  o'clock  in  tiie 
j®P^^*^  *  morning ;  but  that  is  only  a  district  of  the  county.'  In  Rothesay  the  Magistrates,  mis- 
'  362.  apprehending  their  powers,  had  closed  all  the  licensed  houses  at  10  p.m.,  and  it  was  stated 

4412-14.  to  us  that  while  this  rule  was  in  force  the  improved  order  and  quiet  of  the  town  was 
remarkable.  We  refer  to  this  evidence  particularly  because  the  grocers  would  not  be  will- 
ing, in  all  cases,  to  submit  to  the  further  restriction  of  their  hours,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  law  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  present  limitation  of  the  hours  of  publichousea 

25  &  26  Vict.  53.  The  existing  prohibition  in  the  certificate  *  to  sell  or  supply  liquors  to  giris  or  boys 

Form,  3  '^  *  apparently  under  fourteen  years  of  age,'  has  been  held  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 

314.  Giaham  not  to  apply  when  the  children  are  acting  as  messengers,  the  seller  being  obliged  to  satisfy 

DeomWn^ himself  of  the  fact.     It  is  urged  that  the  delivery  to  children  should  be  pronibited  in  all 

yet  reported),  circumstances,  on  the  ground  that  the  errand  itself  is  demoralising,  and  that  as  the  liquor 

7902  7925'    ^  ^  many  cases  delivered  in  the  open  vessels  brought  for  the  purpose,  or  in  bottles  loc«ely 

^        *    corked,  the  children  are  tempted  to  taste  it  on  their  way  home,  and  to  acquire  early  an 

inclination  for  strong  drink.     If,  as  we  have  recommended,  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  be 

confined  to  sealed  bottles,  the  evil  would  be  greatly  mitigated,  but  it  may  well  be  required 

that  no  child  shall  be  supplied  with  excisable  liquor  in  a  licensed  house  of  any  description 

316.  on  any  pretence. 

54.    We  have  only  as  yet  considered  the  system  of  grocers'   licences  from   one 

point  of  view,  but  there  remains  to  be  considered  another  class  of  objections.     We  have 

2397,  3406,   stated  that  we  have  received  representations  from  unlicensed  grocers  of  the  disadvantage 

69ii'  6929    ^i^der  which   they  carry   on  their  business   in   competition  with  their  rivab   in  trade 

6023^  7028!   who  are  licensed.     We  received  several  deputations  representing  members  of  the  uiJicensed 

2047, 6821.    trade.     They  stated  that  the  absence  of  a  licence  largely  affected  their  profits ;  that  whereas 

^^*  the  profit  on  ordinary  groceries  could  not  be  reckoned  at  more  than  10  per'  cent.,  that  on 

whisky  might  be  taken  at  25 ;  that  they  failed  to  obtain  and  sometimes  lost  the  custom  of 

persons  who  prefer  to  buy  their  groceries  and  liquors  at  the  same  place.     One  grocer,  having 

a  very  respectable  business,  who  had  formerly  held  a  licence  for  many  years,  but  who 

voluntarily  resigned  it  on  account  01  his  dislike  or  that  of  his  family  to  the  trade  in  liquors, 

stated  that  its  loss   entailed  a  falling  off  in  his  profits  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent., 

which  it  had  taken  fifteen  years  to  recover. 

2437,  55.  It  was  alleged  by  some  who  thus  complained,  that  the  licensed  grocers  systematically 

6699  7732    ^^^^  common  articles  of  groceries  at  or  below  cost  price  for  the  sake  of  attracting  business, 

68io|  6821]    and  made  up  the  loss  by  their  profits  upon  spirits ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  established  by 

8662.  sufficient  evidence,  the  cases  in  which  certain  articles  were  specified  appearing  to  be  such  as 

a  tradesman  might  make  a  specialty  in  his  business,  and  charge  upon  them  a  lower  profit  than  * 

usual    There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  possession  of  a  licence  by  a  grocer  gives 

him  a  great  advantage  in  business,  both  by  giving  to  it  two  branches,  of  wluch  that  of 

liquor-selling  is  the  more  simple  and  the  less  hazardous,  and  in  suiting  the  convenience 

of  customers,  in  which  particular  the  evidence  of  both  branches  of  the  trade  concur,  though 

stated  with  opposite  intentions.     Hence  the  licensing  authority  has  to  choose  between 

^g[  ^^^^'   granting  licences  to  all  applicants  who  satisfy  certain  conditions,  and  giving  to  certain 

individuals  a  great  advantage  over  others  in  the  same  trade.     The  former  alternative 

appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  many  towns,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  suck 

.  ^    cases  the  liquor  trade  is  by  increased  competition  actively  stimulated ;  whereas,  if  tiie 

public  interests  and  requirements  be  alone  consulted,  the  eflfect  must  be  to  create  a  limited 

and  profitable  monopoly.     The  case  of  publichouse  and  hotel  licences,  where  a  similar  choice 

of  policy  rests  with  the  licensing  authority,  is  not  exactiy  parallel,  as  the  publican  has  no 

other  business  which  may  be  promoted  or  depressed  by  their  decisiotx. 

56.  There  remains  also  the  patent  fact,  urged  upon  our  attentiotj^  V\  t^  ^  ^^  interests  <rf 
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temperance  and  by  the  advocates  of  the  imlicenBed  tradesmen,  that  the  presentation  of  408,  739,  845, 
strong  liquor  to  customers  in  their  frequent  resort  to  the  grocer  or  provision  dealer,  ^^  J^^'  ^J' 
coupled  with  the  manifest  interest  of  the  tradesman  to  push  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  7926.        '       ' 
business,  is  very  likely  to  operate  in  the  encouragement  of  indulgence,  which  in  Scotland 
generally  takes  the  direction  of  ardent  spirits.     Lideed,  we  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  3000. 
the  number  of  persons  who  came  to  state  their  own  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  results  ^^  ^^ 
of  such  temptation,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  one  to  which  many  persons  have       ' 
yielded.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  limited  scope  of  our  inquiry 
precluded  us  from  obtaining  any  general  evidence  as  to  the  evils  which  have  been  similarly 
described  as  arising  from  publichouses. 

57.  The  question  which  has  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  combination  of  the 
trade  of  liquor  dealer  with  that  of  grocer  is  so  Inherently  bad  that  it  calls  for  the  entire 
disturbance  of  a  trade  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  of  very  old  standing,  and  which 

has  been  expressly  recognised  by  Acts  of  Parliament.     It  has  been  shown  in  evidence  that  4098,  6179, 
a  large  portion  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  are  accused  of  no  oflFences,  and  are  among  the  7643,  7855, 
most  respectable  and  long-established  traders  in  the  community.     But  it  appears  to  us  that      ^ 
the  combination  is  fraught  with  great  danger,  and  has  been  productive  of  great  evil ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  only  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty,  or  complete  cure 
of  the   evils  complained  of,  would  be  the  entire  separation  of  the   two  trades.     This 
separation  was  strongly  urged  upon  us  as  advisable  by  several  witnesses  of  high  position  and 
intelligence,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr  Smythe  of  Methven,  and,  to  a  certain  q^iq^  5339^ 
extent,  by  Mr  D.  M'Laren,  M.P.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  there  are  many  9a 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carr3dng  out  such  a  proposal,  and  seeing  it  is  probable  that 
those  difficulties  would  prove  insuperable,  we  recommend  that   other  measures  should 
speedily  be  taken  to  restrain  the  evils  of  which  we  have  reported. 

58.  It  is  unquestionably  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  no  undue  temptations 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  weak  or  unwary,  but  the  State  cannot  undertake  to 
guard  individuals  from  the  effects  of  want  of  principle.  It  appears,  even  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chief  objectors  to  the  system  of  grocers'  licences,  that  it  is  a  propensity  to 
self-indulgence  that  leads  to  the  secret  purchase  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  it  may  well  917. 
be  doubted  whether  the  withdrawal  of  Hcences  from  grocers  would  deter  those  who  have  a  1^22. 
vicious  *  craving '  for  drink.  It  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  in  villages  where,  from 
the  action  of  local  administration,  there  is  no  licence  held  by  a  grocer,  women  determined 

to  obtain  spirits  will  obtain  articles  on  credit  from  provision  dealers  or  other  tradesmen, 
and  sell  them  for  a  lower  sum  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  their  inclinations 
frx>m  the  publican  in  the  absence  of  the  grocer.  All  that  the  law  can  do,  without  trenching 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  is  to  see  that  a  trade  which  Parliament  has  recognised  is 
carried  on  within  the  prescribed  limits  founded  on  common  sense  and  the  consideration  of 
public  order.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  influences  of  education,  and  a  healthy  moral 
tone  in  the  community,  fostered  by  religion  and  civilisation,  will  be  more  effectual  than 
excessively  restrictive  legislation  in  leading  to  improved  habits  of  decency  and  moderation. 

59.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  consideration  whether  on  the  one  hand  the  privileges  of  a 
restricted  trade  are  adequately  earned  by  the  present  scale  of  licences,  and  whether  on  the 
other  the  penalties  for  offences  against  good  onier  at  present  exacted  are  sufficient  to  deter 
the  vicious  aAd  unruly.     The  licence  duty  payable  for  the  privilege  to  sell  by  retail  are  : — 

For  Beer,  Cider,  and  Perry — 
If  rated  under  £10 

„      at  £10  and  under  £20 
For  Spirits — 

If  rated  under  £10 

at  £10  and  under  £20 
20         „  25 

25         „  30 

30         „  40 

40         „  50 

50  and  upwards 


99 

>9 


.      £2 

10 

0 

4 

4 

0 

.4 

4 

0 

5 

5 

0 

. 

9 

9 

0 

10 

10 

0 

11 

11 

0 

.   12 

12 

0 

.   13 

13 

0 

We  think  that,  al^ng  with  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  licences  are 
granted,  the  arnount  of  licence  duty  might  be  materially  iiicreased,  and  that  the  lowest 
scale  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits  should  be  abolished. 
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1065.  60.  With  reference  to  the  penalties  exigible  for  drunkenness,  it  appears  that  while  in 

^^^  ^^ J j^2  England  a  person  found  drunk  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10s.,   on  a  second 
App.E,p.609.  conviction  within  12  months  to  one  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  on  a  third  conviction  within  st 
period  of  12  months  to  a  penalty  of  40s.,  and  while  a  person  who  on  any  highway  or 
public  place  is  drunk  when  in  charge  of  a  carriage,  horse,  or  steam  engine,  &c.,  may  be 
apprehended,  and  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  40s.,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
26  &  26  Vict,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  period  of  one  month,  a  man  in  Scotland 
c.  35,  sec  23.  found  drunk  or  incapable  in  a  public  place  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5s.  only,  and  even  if  he 
^^'  '^       were  in  charge  of  a  carriage  is  liable  under  the  general  law  to  no  greater  sum.     The  witness 
who  calls  attention  to  this  disparity  in  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland,  remarks  that 
in  the  criminal  returns  from  some  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  it  appears  that  persons 
1066, 1200-3,  found  drunk  and  incapable  are  seldom  or  never  interfered  with,  because  the  5s.  penalty 
4726  ^^^'   ^  ^^*  recoverable,  and  the  person  is  generally  at  a  long  distance  from  the  prison  to 
which  he  could  be  taken.     The  alternative  of  imprisonment  is  only  for  24  hours,  and 
to  take  a  man  by  railway  from  the  place  at  which  he  is  apprehended  costs   perhaps 
10s.,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  incur  the  expense  for  all  the  length  of  imprison- 
ment that  can  be  inflicted.     We  think,  therefore,  that  in  respect  of  persons  found  drunk 
and  incapable,  higher  penalties  should  be  enforced. 

35  &  36  Vict.  61.  The  same  witness  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  laws  of  England  and 

App  IVp  509  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  persons  who  cause  licensed  tradesmen  to  offend. 
io9o! '  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Scotch  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  party  purchasing, 
except  in  the  case  of  "  shebeens,"  or  persons  falsely  representing  themselves  as  travellers ; 
but  in  England  it  is  different.  I  remember  a  remarkable  case  at  Coldstream,  where  two 
gentlemen's  servants  went  into  a  house  on  a  Simday  morning  and  got  drink.  The  inn- 
keeper, as  soon  as  he  was  detected,  said  at  once  to  the  policeman,  "  I  wiU  plead  guilty. 
Don't  bring  the  witnesses,  because  the  masters  will  know  of  it"  The  man  was  convicted 
and  fined  50s.  Had  that  occurred  at  ComhiU,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  both  the 
publican  and  the  other  two  men  would  have  been  brought  up,  and  that  would  have 
checked  them  from  breaking  the  law  again.  Indeed,  that  is  the  great  blot  in  our  Act  of 
1091-2.  Parliament,  because  it  is.  only  directed  to  punish  the  seller  of  the  drink,  and  not  the 
person  who  causes  the  seUer  to  suffer.'  (Q.)  *  Would  you  punish  the  man  who  buys  in  a 
grocer's  shop,  and  who  drinks  on  the  premises  V  *  I  would  .  .  .  and  that  would  put 
a  stop  to  a  very  great  deal  of  what  I  observe  from  the  newspapers  has  been  said  by 
previous  witnesses  about  the  law  being  broken  over  and  over  again.'  It  must  be 
5012-13.  remarked  that  the  provision  referred  to  applies  only  to  publichouses  in  England,  and  not 
1739,  2028,  to  Spirit  groccrs.  Tina  recommendation  has,  however,  frequently  been  made  to  us,  and  we 
8268  8308^  ^^^  ^^  rcasou  why  the  law  of  England  should  not  be  applied  to  Scotland  also  in  this 
840o!  particular. 

39  &  40  Vict.  62.  Several  complaints  of  the  operation  of  the  Publicans'  Certificates  (Scotland)  Act 

^  ^*  1876  were  made  to  us.     Its  general  principle  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  Con- 

6078.  firming  Committee,  a  minority,  have  the  power  to  annul  the  grant  of  a  licence  by  a  majority, 
8574.  which,  moreover,  consists  of  persons  presumed  to  possess  local  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
cases  in  question.     This  might  occur  in  many  cases  in  the  revision  of  the  decisions  of  District 
Licensing  Courts ;  but  it  was  specially  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
86, 87.  which  'is  also  a  county.     There,  it  was  stated  by  the  City-clerk,  the  Act  gives  the  com- 
mittee, composed  of  three  City  Magistrates  and  three  County  Justices,  a  quorwm  of  whom 
consists  of  four  members,  the  power  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  whole  of  the  Magistrates, 
and  he  represented  that  the  power  so  exercised  was  *  unconstitutional.'    A  contrary  objec- 
4736,  &c.  tion  was  made  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  Coimty  of  Dumfries,  who  stated  that,  owing  to 
the  senior  Burgh  Magistrate  being  chairman,  and  having  a  second  vote  in  the  case  of  an 
equal  division,  the  action  of  the  County  Justices  was  rendered  nugatory  to  reduce  the 
number  of  licences.     It  appears  to  us  that,  as  regards  the  discretion  of  the  City  or  Burgh 
Magistrates,  it  is  at  least  siiflSciently  guarded  against  arbitrary  interference  by  the  possession 
of  a  casting  vote  by  one  x)f  their  own  number.     The  Act  in  question  has  been  so  recently 
passed  that  it  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  results ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  only  extended  to  Scotland  provisions  which  have  been  for  several 
years  in  force  in  England,  and  that  its  object  was  to  remedy  what  was  considered  the 
'  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  former  procedure.     It  was  also  urged  as  unjust  that  the 
^^-  refusal  of  a  new  certificate  should  be  final,  while  the  objector,  who  may  be  unsuccessful 
^^-  before  the  Justices,  may  have  his  objections  heard  again  by  the  Coxj^nmng  Committee  ; 
but,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  do  not  think  it  our  duty  to  e*P^^®®  '^^^  opinion 
upon  the  point. 
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63.  In  one  particular  the  Act  of  1876  seems  to  require  amendment.     The  Act  provides  39  &  40  Vict 
that  a  grant  of  a  new  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  App!Kp.5b^^ 
Licensing  Committee;   and  in  the  interpretation  clause  *a  new  certificate'  is  defined  as 
meaning  *a  certificate  granted  by  the  competent  authority     ...     to  any  person  in  re- 

*  spect  of  any  premises  which  are  not  certificated  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  such 

*  grant.*  It  is  evident  that  under  these  words  the  Justices  or  Magistrates  might  (without 
any  confirmation  being  required)  convert  every  licensed  grocer's  shop  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion into  a  publichouse,  or  vice  versa,  which  was  probably  not  the  intention  of  the  Act. 

64.  It  has  been  represented  that  unnecessary  trouble  and  inconvenience  are  caused,  2481, 4954 
especially  to  wine  merchants,  by  the  necessity  of  an  annual  application  for  the  renewal  of 

their  certificates,  and  that  this  should  be  only  required  in  the  event  of  any  complaint  being 
brought  against  an  individual  We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  set  up  a 
iiistinction  between  members  of  the  same  trade  in  respect  of  an  obligation  which  is  imposed 
a8  generally  expedient. 

65.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  liquor  through  the  country  by  the  carts  of  See  Keport, 
licensed   grocers,  it  is   to   be    regretted   if   the  effect  be,  as    is    stated,  to   neutralised**'*^ 
the  efforts  of  the  Justices  to  limit  the  opportunities  of  procuring  liquor  in  their  respective 
districts;    but    it    is    impossible   to    prohibit    a    practice   which   supplies  the    require- 
ments of  those  who  choose  to  purchase  from  the  neighbouring  towns  an  article  probably 
superior  to  that  which   can   be   obtained  in  a   country  district.    We  think,  however, 

in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  abuse  of  this  legitimate  practice  by  persons  really 
<5arrying  liquor  for  sale,  that  all  vessels  carried  in  the  carts  of  carriers  or  tradesmen  should 
bear  addresses  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  ordered,  and  that  the  bearer  should 
produce,  when  called  upon  by  a  duly  constituted  authority,  the  signed  order  on  account  of 
which  the  liquor  is  furnished. 

66.  A  suggestion  made  to  us  anonymously  appears  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  adoption, 
viz.,  that  over  the  door  of  every  licensed  house  should  be  printed  conspicuously  the 
conditions  of  the  licence  as  thus — '  Licensed  to  sell  wines,  ales,  and  spirits,  not  to  be  App.D,p.49o. 

*  consumed  on  the  premises.' 

67.  It  will  probably  be  expected  that  we  should  state  the  results  of  our  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  increased  or  diminished  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  been 
freely  alleged  in  many  quarters  that  there  has  been  a  relapse  in  this  respect,  and  by  some 
persons  that  such  relapse  has  been  in  great  measure  produced  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
hcensed  grocers.     As  the  statements  of  witnesses  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  question 
were  based  largely  upon  preconceived  opinions  and  impressions,  and  as  even  those  which 
were  based  upon  facts  within  their  knowledge  had  but  a  limited  and  local  application,  we 
endeavoured  to  procure,  by  means  of  the  returns  presented  in  our  Appendix  B,  the  means 
of  pronouncing  an  opinion  founded  on  the  most  comprehensive  summary  of  iajcta.    The 
returns  for  the  earlier  years  are  incomplete,  and  it  is  somewhat  difl&cult  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  but  the  general  result  seems  to  show  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
drunkenness  throughout  Scotland ;  and  almost  without  exception  those  returns  which  show 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  give  a  corresponding  increase  of  cases  of 
drunkenness.    This  may  perhaps  in  some  districts  be  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  population,  and  in  such  places  the  percentage  of  drunkenness  to  population  may  ^^'^^'j^^' 
not  have  increased ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  drunkenness  has  materially  increased  in  other  4i9)42i|423| 
districts  where  the  population  has  either  actually  decreased  or  increased  to  a  very  limited  429, 446, 469, 
extent     In  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  spite  of  a  great  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  licensed  475'     '     * 
houses  to  the  population,  drunkenness  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  population.     On  the  other  hand,  the  return  for  the  city  of  ^^ 
Glasgow  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  number  of  persons  found  449. 
drunk  and  incapable.     This  fluctuation  in  the  nimibers  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dulness 

of  trade  and  low  rate  of  wages,  and  is  to  be  noticed  in  several  returns  which  come  from  46o',465)464, 
mining  or  manufacturing  districts.  Some  returns  show  a  ^ecreeuae  in  the  numbers  of  465. 
Ueensed  houses,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness.  In  other  places  where  4^9  433^429 
grocers*  licences  appear  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  467, 468. 
the  amount  of  drunkenness.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  ^^^  ^^g  ^^^ 
of  licensed  houses  of  all  kinds;  but  this  reduction  has  not  as  yet  tended  to  a  general 426^ 427*432! 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  or  crime  throughout  the  country.  466  46o'^i* 


68.  Allegations  have  been  made  to  us  that  the  liquor  sold  by  licensed  dealers  is  frequently  ^'  ^^ 

740^  7^*- 
7891,  8( 
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4910. 

8075,  8867. 
8608,8959. 
8667,  9024. 


4904. 
4925. 


8914,  8922. 


adulterated.  It  has  been  commonly  said  that  this  is  more  often  the  case  in  respect  of 
liquor  retailed  by  publicans ;  but  we  have  been  at  pains  to  procure  evidence  from  medieal 
men,  professional  chemists,  public  analysts,  distillers,  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  depart- 
ment, and  wholesale  dealers,  of  the  truth  of  such  allegations.  We  have  failed  to 
procure  evidence  in  a  single  instance  of  any  spirits  sold  for  consumption,  or  dis- 
covered in  the  store  of  any  tradesman,  which  have  been  foimd  to  be  adulterated  with 
any  substance  foreign  or  unwholsome,  or  indeed  with  any  element  other  than  water. 
The  public  analysts  of  Glasgow  had  tested  many  samples  of  spirits  kept  for  sale  by 
publicans  and  grocers,  and  had  never  found  any  foreign  substance  but  water,  which  they 
had  discovered  in  quantities  varying  up  to  33  per  cent.  The  public  analyst  of  Edinburgh 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 


8790.  69.  Whisky  as  produced  by  distillers  is  usually  blended  by  the  wholesale  dealer  with 

^^-  other  whiskies,   in  order  to  produce  a  palatable  article,  the  new  spirit  distilled  from 

'  raw  grain  requiring  the  admixture  of  malt  spirit  or  other  kindred  compoimd  to  suit  the 

palate.     It  is  also  mixed  occasionally  with  cheap  foreign  spirits,  distilled  from  beet  or 

potatoes,  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  profit  thereby  obtained. 

70.  It  was  alleged  to  us  tiiat  the  spirit  retailed  by  grocers  is,  by  reason  of  its  superior 

1666,  2016,  2792,  age,  more  wholesome  than  that  usually  sold  by  publicans ;  and  some  trade  witnesses  stated 

5^  5589'  5610  *^*'  ^  their  opinion,  malt  spirit  was  not  fit  for  consumption  for  a  considerable  time,  six 

6662,  6903'  6905)  mouths,  ouc  year,  two  years,  or  even  three  years,  till  it  has  thrown  off  the  deleterious 

7891,  8254^  8693,  exccss  of  fuscl  oil,  or  amvlic  spirit,  which  it  contains  in  an  early  stage  after  distillation. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  whisky  becomes  softer,  and,  to  the  refincKl  palate,  more  agreeable 

8698, 8865,    whcu  it  has  been  kept  in  the  wood  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  we  learn  that  the  larger 

distillers  at  least  employ  a  process  by  means  of  which  the  fusel  oil  is  extracted  from  the 

raw  grain  spirit  during  distillation,  so  that  even  very  new  whisky,  though  to  the  connoissevr 

unpalatable,  is  really  not  abnormally  hurtful.     It  is  probable  that,  when  mixed  with  raw 

malt  spirit  for  the  sake  of  flavour,  it  may  be  drunk  sooner  than  is  advisable,  the  new  malt 

spirit  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  amylic  spirit ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 

believe  that  any  spirit  is  in  common  use  in  Scotland  which  is  in  any  sense  poisonous,  although 

ardent  spirits  must  be  unwholesome  when  consumed  in  excess,  or  by  persons  who  have 

not  taken  regular  meajs.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  immediate  effects  of  drams  of  whisky 

upon  working  men  are  occasionally  so  violent  that  some  deleterious  element  must  be 

present,  but  we  believe  that  such  effects  are  no  more  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 

8826, 8954.    circumstauces  of  ardent  spirits  undiluted  being  drunk  by  men  exhausted  by  hard  labour 

or  fasting. 

38  &  39  Vict  ^•^'  ^®  deem  it  highly  advisable  that  the  powers  given  to  local  authorities  to  appoint 

c  63,  Bee  10.  public  analysts  for  the  inspection  of  food  and  Kquors  kept  for  sale  should  be  more  exten- 
sively taken  advantage  of,  for  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  made  an  exhaustive  or  compre- 
hensive examination  of  a  question  not  strictly  lying  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 


1687. 
5589. 


35  &  46  Vict 

cap.  94,  sec. 

35. 

App.E.p.510. 

Report, 

par.  40. 

37  &  38  Vict 

c.  49,  sec  16. 

&17. 

App.E.p.511. 

Beport,  pars. 

41,42,43,44. 


Report, 
par.  45. 


35  &  36  Vict, 
c.  94,  sec  9. 
App.Ep.509. 
Report, 
par.  45* 


SUMMARY. 

72.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  which  we  would  oflFer : — 
I.  That  the  provisions  of  section  35  of  the  Licensing  Act  (England)  1872,  and 
sections  16  and  17  of  the  Licensing  Act  (England)  1874,  giving  power  to 
the  police  at  all  times  to  enter  on  any  licensed  premises,  be  applied  to  all 
licensed  houses  in  Scotland. 
II.  That  the  County  Licensing  Committee  and  the  Joint  CJommittee  for  the  Burgh- 
should  be  empowered  to  fix,  for  a  period  of  years,  the  maximum  number  of 
licensed  houses  for  each  town,  district  or  populous  place,  and  the  minimum 
rent  of  licensed  houses  in  each  county  or  town,  or  in  each  district  of  a  county 
or  town. 
IIL  That  the  following  general  provisions  be  made  conditions  in  granting  licences, 
to  grocers — namely.  That  there  shall  be 

(1.)  No  iatemal  communication  between  the  licensed  premises  and  the 

dwelling-house  or  other  unlicensed  premises. 
(2.)  No  back  or  side  entrance  to  the  premises. 
(3.)  No  blinding  or  obscuring  of  the  windows  or  door. 
(4.)  No  screen  or  pa;rtition  within  the  premises. 
IV.  That  penalties,  including  forfeiture  of  licence,  as  provided  in  section  9  of  the 
Licensing  Act  (England)  1872,  shall  be  imposed  for  making,  after  obtaining^ 
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the  licence,  any  such  alterations  in  the  premises  as  shall  be  in  breach  of  the 

foregoing  restrictions. 
V.  That  no  spirits  shall  be  kept  within  the  licensed  premises  except  in  bottles  ^P^ 

or  jars,  corked  and  sealed.  ^^' 

VL  That  the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  England  and  Ireland,  with  respect  36  &  36  Vict 

to  drinking  near  the  premises  be  applied  to  Scotland.  «  ^  ^^  ^' 

VII.  That  two  convictions  of  breach  of  certificate  shall  involve  the  forfeitmre  of  Ap.  E,pp. 

the  licence,  instead  of  three  being  required,  as  is  at  present  the  case.  5^-6io. 

VIIL  That  the  entry    of  spirits  in  any  pass-book  or  account  under  any  other  gaZ  49. 

name  shall  be  considered  a  breach  of  certificate.  fcport, 

IX.  That  the  provisions  of  section  62  of  the  Licensing  Act  (England)  1872  with  ^^^ggy^Qj. 

regard  to  the  evidence  of  sale  or  consumption  of  liquor,  and  also  of  section  c.  94,  sec  62. 

19  of  the  Public  Houses  (Scotliand)  Acts  Amendment  Act  1862,  with  regard  ^gPg.^'gP^^^ 

to  the  proof  of  sale  in  unlicensed  premises,  be  made  applicable  to  charges  of  c.  35,  sec  19. 

alleged  drinking  on  or  near  the  premises  of  licensed  grocers.  App.E,p.608. 

X.  That  the  penalties  imposed  by  section  5  of  the  Licensing  Act  (England)  1872,  ^J^^, 

upon  the  seller  for  allowing  drinking  on  the  premises,  contrary  to  his  licence,  35  &  36  Vict. 

be  applied  to  the  premises  of  licensed  grocers,  and  that  the  purchaser  who  ^  H  »•  5. 

consumes  on  the  premises  shall  also  be  subject  to  a  penalty.  Keport,^' 

XI.  That  licensed  grocers  shall  only  be  permitted  to  have  their  premises  open  par.  49, 6I. 

between    the   hours  of  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  with  the  consent    of   the^P^Jj> 

licensing  Magistrates  until  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  ^^' 

XII.  That  penalties,  as  provided  by  section  9  of  the  Licensing  Act  (England)  1874, 37  &38  vict.  c.  49, 

shall  be  imposed  fbr  infringing  the  law  as  to  the  hours  of  closing.  wc-  »•   App.  E.  p. 

XIII.  That  no  sale  or  delivery  of  spirits  to  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  ^^^  pax.  53. 

be  lawful  in  any  description  of  licensed  house  on  any  pretence. 

XIV.  That  the  rate  of  licence  duties  be  raised,  and  the  lowest  rate  abolished.  Report,  mt.  59. 
XV.  That    penalties  be  imposed  for   being  drunk,  in  a  public  place,   or  when^^^l^^^^  g^* 

in    charge    of   a  carriage,    horse,    or    steam    engine,    similar    to    those  509. 
exigible    in    England,  and  that  the    present  penalty  of  five    shillings  ^5  & je  "^ct  c.  35, 
for  being  found  drunk  and  incapable  be  increased.  ^.  Rqpoi^par.eo. 

XVI.  That   all   articles  of    excisable    liquors  conveyed  in  carts  shall  bear   the 

addresses  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  ordered,  and  that  the  Report,  par.  66. 
person  in  charge  shall  be  bound  to  produce,  when  called  upon,  the  signed 
order  therefor. 
XVII.  That  over  the  door  of  every  licensed  grocer,  the  conditions  of  the  certificate  shall 

be  conspicuously  printed.  Beport,  par.  66. 

» 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majestjr's  gracious  consideration. 


JAMES  FERGU8S0N. 

A.  CAMPBELL  SWINTON. 

PETER  M'LAGAN. 

JAS.  ARTHUR  CRICHTON. 

WM  FERGUSON. 
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Dawson,  John,  licensed  grocer,  Alloa         ....  78 

Dewar,  jDavid,  Superintendent  ef  Polioe,  DqnAn  .  .  254 
Dickie,  James,  Tows  Clerk  aad  Procunik)r-Fiscal,  Irmna  188-180 

Dicksoii,  Alexander,  lioenaed  groeev^  Bdiobujgh.  100 

Diokson^  John,  labourer,  Dondee 288 

Debeon,  Thomas,  manager  of  publie  wocka,  WhiteiBch  .  248 
Dundas,  Robert,  of  Aiaiistan^  CoDnraner  of  th*  coaati*  of 

Edinburgh 117 

Dimnacbie,  Ijiomas,  man^iger  Star  Sitoclay  Brickvoiiw  at 

Glenboig,  Coalibrid^ 257 

Dunne,  J<^  Chisf  Constabia  of  Kha  cammtiaB  of  CiiBd)a> 

land  and  Westmoreland 207 

Durie,  ChaiM  licensed  grocec,  IfoBhwaa  ....  888 

Darward,  George,  grocer  and  spiritrdealer^  Arbroath  .        .  296 

£.  F.,  pattern-maker,  Edinburgh      .        .        ...        .182 

Esalemopt,  Peter,  wholesale  merchant,  Aberdeen      .        .  838 

Ewen,  Robert,  Provost  of  Hawick 37 

Fairbaim,  A.,  lioenaed  grocer,  Greanack    ....  223 

Fairless,   William  Dean,  M.D.,  proprietor  and  raaidant 

physician  of  the  Bothweli  Aspam      ...       ..       .  2f8 

Falconer,  Joseph,  baker,  Aberdeeoi    .....  81? 
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Forbes,  John,  licensed  groeer,  Glasgow     .....  227 
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Fox,  James,  grocer  and  wine  aad  spirit  merchant,  Arhwiath  296 

Fraser,  Alexander,  licensed  grocer;  Glaagiw      ..               .  227* 

Fraaer,  Robert  distiller,  Brackla,  Inverness              .        .  864 

Fulton,  Vis,  — ,  Glasgow 100 


G.  H.,  cutter,.  Dundea      ........ 

Gall,  George,  School*  Board  offiov^  Abecdefia 

Gibam,  Thomas,  merchant,  l^ialwiigh     .... 
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Jenkins,  Joseph,  Chief  ConsUhle  of  Dnmbaitonahire  .  182 
Johnston,  Bobert,  merchant,  Edinhnigh  ....  126 
Johnston,  Rev.  James  A.,  minister,  Springbum,  Glasgow,  252 
Johnstone,  William,  licensed  grocer,  Goyan      .        .        .214 

Jolly,  John,  sheriff  officer,  Tayport 284 

Jones,  John,  Chief  Constable  of  Dumfriesshire .        •        ,    194 

Keith,  William,  Chief  Constable  of  Forfarshire        .        .  265 

Kennedy,  Hngh,  Bailie,  Partick  .  •  .  >  .  160 
Kennedy,  Peter,  licensed  srocer,  Ayr       .       .        *        .215 

Kennedy,  Robert,  licensea  grocer,  Partick       .        ,       •  224 

Kewans,  James,  lioensed  {^locer,  Forfar    .        .       «        .  286 

Kidston,  William,  of  Femiemir,  Helensbur^^  .        .        ,  246 

King,  Andrew,  Provost,  Rutkeiglen                 .        .        .  229 

King,  John  Falconer,  public  analyst,  Edinbnrf^  .  «  875 
Kinnaird,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.T.,  Lord  Lientenant  of 

Perthshire 270 

Kirkland,  John,  licensed  grocer^  Glasgow         •        .        .  227 

Lamond,  John,  foundry  workman,  Dundee      .        .        .  292 

Lan^,  John,  Procurator-Fiscal  for  city  of  Glasgow    .        •  203 

Laurie,  Geom,  M.D.,  ProYost  of  Mumelbuigh                 .  82 

Lawrie,  Mattnew,  licensed  mcer,  Wishaw       .                .  227 

Leslie,  William,  Proyost  of  Waim 364 

Lewis,  David.  Treasurer  of  Heriot*s   Hospital,  formerly 

Bailie,  Edinburgh     .        .        .        .        .        .        .60 

Lindsay,  George,  banker,  Glasgow 218 

Linton,  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Edinbursh  .  11 
List,  George  H.,  Chief  Constable  of  Berwickshire  and  East 

Lothian 89 

List,  Alfred  John,  Chief  Constable  of  the  county  of  Edin* 

burgh 89 

littlejohn,  James,  licensed  grocer,  Aberdeen  .  .  <  342 
Livingston,  Josiah,  merch«Dt  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Edinburgh 114 

M'Adam,  Peter,  licensed  grocer.  Crossbill,  Glasgow,  .  224 
M'Beth,    Daniel,   Sheriff-Clerk    and   Justice   of    Peace 

Clerk,  Bute 185 

K'Call,  Alexander,  Chief  ConsUble  of  Glasgow  .    161 

M*CuIloch,  Colin,  Depute  Town  Clerk,  Greenock,  .  .  175 
M'Eweu,  D.,  licensed  grocer,  Stirling  .  .  .  .78 
M'GilUyray,  James,  licensed  grocer,  Irvine  .  .  . '  215 
M'Hardy,  Commander,  W.  B.,  R.N.,  Chief  Constable  of 

Lanarkshire 157 

M<Hardy.  Commander  Hardy,  R.K.,  Chief  Constable  of 

Ayrsnire  -. 199 

M'Innes,  John  T.,  editor  of  the  Co-operative  News,  Glas- 
gow   256 

M'Intoeh,  David  Hill,  meal  merchant,  Dundee  .  .  283 
M*Intyre,  Peter,  formerly  licensed  grocer,  Dundee  .  .  807 
M'Killop,  James,  coalmaster,  Slamannan  .  .  .191 
M 'Lagan,  Alexander,  painter,  Bron^l^  Ferrv  285 
M'La^,  Duncan,  M.F.  for  city  of  Edmburgh  .  4 
H*Laucldan,  Andrew,  licensed  grocer,  Rothesay  .  .  220 
M*Lean,  George,  foreman  shipbuilder,  Partick  .  .  250 
M*Neil,  Arthur,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Stranraer  .  240 
M'Nidder,  Peter,  manager  of  Messrs  Gourlay's  shipbuild- 
ing yard,  Dundee 810 

Hacdonald,  Alexander,  M.P.  for  Stafford.  .        .171 

Macfarlane,  John,  licensed  j^rocer,  Govan  .  .  .  224 
HacGregor,  Alexander,  unlicensed  grocer,  Edinbui^  .  19 
Hackay,  Donald  Mathieson,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Police, 

Dundee 28 

Kackay,  William,  Superintendent  of  Pelice,  Galashiels  .  186 
Mackenzie,  Daniel,  licensed  grocer,  Perth  .  .  .  312 
Mackenzie,  John,  M.D.,  ex-Provost  of  Inverness      .  857 

MacQueen,  Rev.  John,  minister,  Daviot,         .  .     361 

Macrae,  Alexander  E.,  M.D.,  Penicuik    .        .        .        .119 

MacRosty,  James,  Provost  of  Crieff 276 

Malcolm,  John,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Dumfries  165 

Mann,  George,  licensed  grocer,  Dundee  ....  300 
Masson,  William,  Provost  of  Kintore  ....  350 
Mathieson,  Kenneth,  Provost  of  Dunfermline  .  .  .133 
Matthew,  Peter,  merchant,  Dundee  .        .        .     '  .    293 

Meams,  George,  Deputy  Chief  Constable  of  Perth  .  ■  .275 
Meams,  George,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Banff  .  .  332 
Meikle,  James,  licensed  grocer,  Cowdenbeath  ...  81 
Menzies,  William,  M.D.,  Edinbur^di  .  .  .  .34 
Menzies,  John,  Superintendent  of  Police,  North  Ayrshire  187 
Menzies,  Graham,  of  Messrs  Menzies  i  Co.,  Caledonian 

Distillery,  Edinbuigh 374 

Millar,  Mr,  Bailie,  Cupar-Fife 278 

Miller,  Alexander  G.,M.D.,  Edinburgh  .  ...  34 
Miller,  Peter  H.,  licensed  srocer,  Brou^i^hty  Ferry  .  .  807 
Mitchell,  James,  unlicensea  grocer,  Edmbui^h  .   .  84 

Mitchell,  David,  clerk,  Broughty  Feny  ....  282 
Moir,  William,  licensed  grocer,  Montrose         .        .        .    328 

Morris,  James,  M.D.,  Dunfermline 107 

Moscrip,  John,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Kelso  .  .  55 
MungsiLJohn,  licensed  grocer.  West  Calder  ...  95 
Munro,  William,  unlicensed  grocer,  Perth       .  .    294 

Munio,  Andrew,  shoemaker,  Aberdeen  .     837 

Munro,  Donald,  Chief  Constable  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  .  352 
Murdoch,  Rev.  Alexander  D.,  minister,  Edinbuigh  .  .  54 
Murdoch,  John,  Editor  of  The  SigMander  Newspaper, 

Inverness         .        «  ...        .  866 

Murray,  George,  licensed  grocer,  Ediubui^gh    .        .        .100 
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Murray,  Davi^  Provost  of  Paisley 166 

Murray,    William,    Chief  Constable  of  tiie   county   of 

Inverness-shire 35^ 


Neill,  Huffh  R..  licensed  grocer*  Greenock 
Nisbet,  John,  shoemaker,  JEdinburgh 
Kormand,  James,  retired  shipmaster,  Kewhaven 

Ogilvie,  George,  licensed  ffrooer,  Glasgow 

Orkney,  John,  Provost  of  Rothesay .        •       .        . 

Ormiston,  John  W.,  manager,  Shott*s  Iron  Company 

Orr,  Cantain,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Greenock 

Orr,  Wuliam.  grain-merchant,  Irvine 

Orr,  Robert,  licensed  grocer,  Largs  .... 

Osborne,  Alexander,  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 


13» 
148 


227 
200 
243 
179 
215 
220 
197 


44 


Paterson,  George,  city  missionary,  Edinburgh  . 
Paterson,  WilUam,  secretaiy  to  t^e  Joiners*  Association, 

Glasgow 280 

Penthmd,  Toung,  junior.  Bailie,  Leith  .  .  .120 
Picken,  Alexander,  city  missionary,  Edinburgh  .  44 
Pirie,  Rev.  John,  minister,  Edinburgh  .  .  .  .  80 
Pirie^  Alexander,  hotel  keeper,  Brechin  ....  322 
Pirie,  James,  Chief  Constable  of  the  county  of  Elgin  .  858 
Pope,  Willism,  detective  officer,  Aberdeen  .344 
Porter,  Alexander,  Deputy  Chief  Constable  of  Roxburgh- 
shire          87 

Provan,  John,  licensed  grocer,  Wishaw    .        .        •        .227 


Rae,  Thomas,  licensed  grocer.  West  Calder       ...  77 

Raebum,  Charles,  licensed  grocer,  Banff  .                        .  383 

Rait,  James,  land  steward.  Castle  Forbes,  Aberdeenshire  .  346 

Redpath,  Adam,  licensed  grocer,  Parkhead,  Glasgow        .  224 

Reid,  Mr,  colliery  manager,  Baillieston    ....  257 

Reid,  Peter,  Bailie,  Forfar 314 

Renfrew,  Rev.    John,  Superintendent  of   (Uasgow  City 

MiMion 254 

Rennie,  James,  cabinetmaker,  Aberdeen   ....  386 

Richardson,  Geoige,  Treasurer  of  the  Burgh  of  Haddington  111 

Richardson,  John,  inspector  of  noUce,  Peterhead       .        .  825 

Robertson,  John  Wight,  licensea  grocer,  Edinbuigh         .  141 

Robertson,  William,  unlicensed  grocer,  Musselburgh         .  145 

Robertson,  James,  Provost  of  Maryhill      ....  166 

Robertson,  John  Keith,  M.D.,  Greenock  ....  170* 
Robertson,  Simon,  manager  on  Wishaw  Line  Contract, 

Wishaw 243 

Robertson,  William,  Provost  of  Dundee    ....  259 

Robertson,  John,  joiner,  Dundee 290 

Robertson,  Neil,  Chief  Constable  of  the  County  of  Banff  .  331 
Rodger,  John,  licensed  grocer,  Glasgow                      .        ,211 

Ross,  Migor  John,  Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeenshire          .  317 

Russell,  Geoige,  unlicensed  grocer,  Chapelhall  .        .        .  256- 


Salmond,  James,  unlicensed  grocer.  Edinbuigh  .        .      21,  124 

Saunders,  David  H.,  millowner,  Blaiigowrie              .        .  314 

Scott,  Edward  John,  Bailie,  Glasgow        ....  203 

Scott,  Ivie,  licensed  grocer,  Greenock        ....  222 

Scott,  John,  tailor,  Broughty  Ferry 291 

Shearer,  Alexander,  gardener,  Tester         ....  94 

Shield,  George,  Provost  of  Arbroath 269 

Simpson,  Robert,  formerly  licensed  grocer,  Edinburgh        .  23 

Simpson,  George,  coalmaster,  Edinburgh  ....  245 
Simpson,  Alexander,  Provost  of  Inverness  .  .  353,  362 
Sinclair,   James  Augustus,   Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 

Cotmty  of  Aberdeen 346 

Skinner,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Edinbuigh  .  .  .  ^1 
Smart,  William,  of  Fan^uharson  k  Co.,  licensed  grocers, 

Aberdeen 340 

Smitii,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  minister,  Edinbuigh      .  31 

Smith,  Charles,  licensed  grocer,  Abenlcen  .  .  840 
Smythe,  William,  of  Methven,  Convener  of  the  County  of 

Perth .  •  272 

SomerviUe,  John,  of  Messrs  John  Somerville  ft  Co.,  spirit- 

merchants,  Leith 378 

Spans,  Walter,  Cook,  Advocate,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lan- 
arkshire       169 

Stevens,  Robert,  licensed  grocer,  Aberdeen  *  342 
Stewart,  John,  licensed  grocer,  Edinbuigh                 .        .109 

Stewart,  Mrs,  — -,  Glasgow 190 

Stewart,  John,  manager,  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Glasgow  .  243 
Stewart,  James,  pud  secretary  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Mill 

and  Factoiy  Workers'  Anociation      ....  310 

Stewart,  Charles,  licensed  grocer,  Terth    .        .        .        «  312 

Stirling,  James,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Forfar      .        .  268 

Stirling,  James,  Chief  Constable  of  Kaimshire  .        .        .  360 

Stirrat,  William,  foreman  joiner,  Port-Glasgow                 .  250 

Stuart,  Anffus,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Brechin  .  .  329 
Sturrock,  Peter,  Provost  of  Kihnamqck    .        .        .        .185 

Swanson,  John,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Aberdeen  .        .  323 


«k,  Robert  R.,  city  analyst  CA^^V^^ 
e,  John,  W.S.,  Bailie,  Edii^fl^ 
?,  Dr,  Port-Glofigow  .  ^^^\l0^ 


Tatlock,  Robcrt^R.,  cjty  mi^^ 
Tawse,      "  "■--••• 

Taylor, 
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Taylor,  William,  manager,   General    Supply  Assodation 

(Lioiited)^  Glasgow 251 

Telfer,  Thomas,  city  missionary,  Edinburgh     .  .129 

Thomson,  James,  Superintendent  of  the  boarding  honse  of 

the  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh 25 

Thomson,  Adam,  licensed  grocer,  Galashiels  .  .  .  «4 
Thomson,  Robert  D.  licensed  grocer,  Edinburgh  .100 

Thomson,  Key.  Arthur,  minister,  Gifford  .  .142 

Thomson,  James,  commercial  ti-aveller,  Glasgow  .     236 

Thomson,  Andrew,  licensed  grocer,  Kilmarnock  .     241 

Thomson,  Alexander,  merchant,  Glasgow  ....  252 
Thomson,  David,  contractor,  Broughty  FeiTy    .  283,  310 

Thomson,  Alexander,  licensed  grocer,  Perth      .  .312 

Thomson,  J.  Comrie,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Aberdeenshire  .  315 
Thorbum,  William,  licensed  jjocer,  Edinburgh  .       71 

'lliornton,  David,  ^desman,  Dundee  ....  293 
Tindal,  Kobert,  junior,  ironmonger,  Fi-aserburgh  .  .  327 
Todd,  John,  licensed  grocer,  Edinbursh  ....  83 
Toon,  Andrew,  licenswl  grocer,  Port-Glasgow  .  .  .  222 
Trotter,  George  T.,  licensed  grocer,  Partick  .224 

Turner,  Rev.  William,  Superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh 

City  Mission 17 

T'sher,  Andrew,  of  Messrs  Andi"cw  Usher  k  Co.,  distillers, 

Edinburgh 375 

Walker,  Robert  Milne,  Depute  Herk  of  the  Peace  for  the 

County  of  Aberdeen 080 

Walker,  Alexander,  merchant  and  dean  of  gtiild,  Aberdeen    340 
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Wallace,  Dr  William,  city  analyst,  Glasgow      .  .205 

Watt,  William  Smith,  unlicensed  grocer,  Musselburgh  .  145 
Wauchope,  Andrew,    secretary,    Glasgow   Wine,    Spmt, 

and  Beer  Tn^  Association 201 

Webster.  John,  licensed  grocer,  Gla^ow                          .     227 
Weir,  Alexander,  Chief  Constable  of  toe  county  of  Kincar- 
dine   381 

Welch -Tennent,  Charles,  Provost  of  Cupar       .  .    278 

Welsh,  John,  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  city  of  Pertli     266 

White,  Miss,  — ,  Glasgow 190 

White,  John,  licensed  grocer,  Dundee  ....  300 
Whitecrosa,  John,  licensed  grocer.  North  Berwick  72 

Whyte,  Alexander  S.,  licei^ed  grocer,  Glasgow  .211 

Whyte,  Mr,  ex-Provost  of  Forfar 2^5 

Whvte,  J.  F.,  licensed  giocer,  Tayport  ....  307 
Williamson,  John,  wine  merchant,  Glasgow  .  .  .  207 
Williamson,  Thomas,  tailor's  cutter,  Dundee    .  .     281 

Willison,  Georoe,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Kilmarnock  .  186 
Wilson,  Rev.  «fames  H. ,  minister,  Edinburoh  ...  50 
Wilson,  W.  M. ,  Town  Clerk  of  Govan       .        .  .154 

Wilson,  David,  commercial  traveller,  Glasgow  .  .     236 

Wilson,  James,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Montrose  .  .348 
Wise,  William  B.,  licensed  grocer,  Edinburgh  .  .     IfO 

Woyka,  Mrs,  — .  Glasgow 190 

Wnghti  James,  licensed  grocer,  Leith       ....       76 

Wright,  Mr,  Bailie,  Irvine 188 

Wright,  R.  W.,  unlicensed  grocer,  Aberdeen  .  .  .334 
Wyness,  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Invemcss       .    355 


Ycaman,  James,  M.P.  for  Dundee 


304 
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GEOCERS'    LICENCES   COMMISSION. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


EDINBURGH,  THURSDAY,  4th  OCTOBER  1877. 


Present : — 


Sir  Jambs  Febgusson,  Bart. 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Mr  M*Lagan,  MP. 
Sherifif  Crichton. 


Mr  Febguson. 
Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  the  Chair. 


1.  WiLLDiM  Skinner,  Esq.,  examined. 

1 .  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  city-clerk  of  EdinbuTgh  1 
— lam. 

2.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  so  1 — ^Since 
January  1874.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  from  1862  to  1871 ;  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  six  years  during  that  period,  and  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  city  since  1865. 

3.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  Commission 
a  short  account  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  sale  of 
spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? — ^Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  16  &  17  Vict  cap.  67  (1853), 
known  as  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  the  provisions  of 
law  applicable  to  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  were 
identical  with  those  for  keeping  common  inns  and  ale- 
houses. By  said  Act  (Sections  1  and  2),  licences  to 
persons  for  selling  groceries  and  provisions  are  limited, 
in  so  far  as,  by  Section  1,  no  certificate  is  to  be  granted 
for  th^sale  of  excisable  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.  Section  2  provides  that  persons  obtaining 
a  grocer's  certificate  may  retail  excisable  liquors,  but 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  By  Section  4  of 
said  Act  (1853)  the  power  of  granting  one  general 
certificate,  under  Section  7  of  Greo.  IV.  cap.  68  (Home 
Drummond  Act),  1828,  is  modified,  and  separate  certifi- 
cates are  required  for  the  sale  of  ale,  &c.,  and  of  spirits, 
&c.  By  Section  3  of  26  &  26  Vict  (1862)  cap.  36,  the 
power  of  granting  one  general  certificate  for  the  saje  of 
ale,  &c.,  and  spirits,  &c,  is  again  restored.  Section  6 
of  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  67  (1853)  provides  that  no  certi- 
ficate shall  be  granted  for  the  first  time  until  the 
premises  have  been  inspected  and  reported  suitable.  By 
Section  13  of  the  last  recited  Act  (1863),  power  is  given 
to  the  police  to  enter  licensed  premises  where  it  is 
believed  excisable  liquors  of  any  kind  are  being  unlaw- 
fully trafficked  in.  Section  14  of  9  Geo.  IV.  (1828) 
cap.  58,  provides  as  to  appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions 
against  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  in  granting  or 
refusing  certificates,   and  it  may  be  here  mentioned 


Skinner. 


that  that  Section  is  stiU  the  only  rule  under  the  four  EDiNBriicH. 

statutes  with  the  exception  of  Section  6  of  39  and  40 

Vict  cap.  26  (Cameron's  Act,  1876)  which  enacts  that 

there  shall  be  no  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 

magistrates     refusing     any    apj^cation    for    a    new 

certificate  for  new  premises,  such    proceeding  being 

final.     The   granting    or    refusing    of    any    renewd 

of    a  certificate   falls   under  the   former   (1828)  law, 

with  power    to  appeal  to   the   Quarter    Sessions    as 

before  mentioned.     Section  8  of  39  &  40  Vict  (1876) 

cap.  26,  provides  that  all  new  certificates  granted  by  the 

magistrates  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  joint  committee  of 

the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  and  the  justices  of  the 

peace  of  the  county ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is 

no  appeal  in  the  case  of  this  joint  committee  refusing  to 

confirm ;  otherwise  the  law  of  appeal  remains  in  force  as 

formerly. 

4.  By  the  Act  of  1862  was  there  not  a  change  in 
regard  to  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  1 — Grocers 
are  not  allowed  to  open  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

5.  Previous  to  the  Act  of  1862  they  could  open  when 
they  pleased,  could  they  not] — I  am  not  aware. 

6.  Mr  Cain/phell  Sucinton, — Previous  to  the  Act  of 
1862  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  hour  of  opening? 
— I  think  not 

7.  The  Chairman. — By  the  Act  of  1862  the  hours 
during  which  they  are  permitted]  to  sell  spirits  were 
made  the  same  as  those  of  the  public-houses  ? — That  is 
so,  as  I  understand. 

8.  Sheriff  Crichton. — By  the  Act  of  1853  a  grocer  was 
allowed  to  open  his  shop  for  the  sale  of  spirits  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ^--That  is  so. 

9.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^And  by  the  Act  1862  he 
was  prohibited  from  selHng  spirits  before  the  hour  at 
which  a  pubHcan  can  sell  spirits,  but  there  was  no 
restriction  as  to  when  he  could  open  his  premises  for  the 
sale  of  other  things  1 — Quite  so. 

10.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^Am  I  light  in  saying  that  by 
the  Act  of  1853  a  grocer  could  keep  open  his  shop  for 
the  sale  of  spirits  from  6  to  11  1 — Yes. 
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1 1.  And  by  the  Actof  1862  lie  wasrestrictedtothe  hours 
from  8  to  1 1, 80  far  as  the  saleof  spiritsisconcemed? — ^Yes. 

1 2.  There  is  no  restriction  on  a  grocer  opening  his  shop 
at  any  hour  for  the  sale  of  other  commodities  1— -None. 

13.  The  Chairman, — Can  you  give  the  Commission 
a  statement  of  the  licences  held  by  hotels,  public  houses, 


and  grocers  respectively,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  during 
successive  years  ? — The  number  of  certificates  granted  at 
Whitsunday  1854,  and  the  number  which  came  into 
force  at  each  subsequent  Whitsimday  up  to,  and  includ- 
ing, Whitsunday  1877,  is  as  under,  as  appears  from, 
the  register  kept  by  me. 


Nurnher  of  Certijicates  for  the  Sale  of  Excisable  lAqmrs^  which  came  into  force  at  Whitstmday  1854,  in  virtue  of 
the  "  Act  for  th$  Better  Regulation  of  Puhlic-Houeea  in  Scotland,^  and  Number  which  came  into  force  at  each 
subsequent  Whitsunday, 


1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Inn  or  Hotel 
Keepers,  . 

Public-Honse 
Keepers,  . 

Spirit-Dealers 
or  Grocers, 

Totals,  .  . 

47 

511 
826 

47 
424 
858 

52 
398 
851 

50 
852 
851 

51 
850 
836 

50 
850 
845 

47 
S48 

358 

48 
840 
357 

47 
882 
862 

45 
889 
373 

43 
845 
889 

45 
847 

402 

44 
857 

420 

41 
858 

480 

48 
854 
486 

89 
858 
442 

89 
852 
446 

42 
858 
468 

48  48 
854  851 
475  490 

45 

860 
491 

44 

849 
488 

47 
847 

485 

884 

829 

796 

758 

787 

745 

753 

745 

741 

757 

777 

794 

821 

829 

888 

884 

887 

868 

872 

884  886 

876 

879 

14.  What  was  the][number  granted  to  grocers  in  1854 1 
— In  1854  there  were  326  certificated  grocers;  and  in 
1876,  485. 

15.  That  is  the  total  number  of  licences  held  by 
grocers  1 — Yes. 

16.  What  was  the  number  in  1877  1—480. 

1 7.  What  was  the  number  of  hotel  licences  in  1 854  ? — 
47  'y  and  in  1876  the  same  number.  And  of  public- 
houses  the  numberin  1854  was  511 ;  and  in  1876,  347. 

18.  Would  you  state  the  population  at  these  two 
dates  1— In  1851  it  was  160,302  ;  and  in  1871, 196,979. 

19.  Has  that  apparent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  taken  place  from  the  policy  of  the  magi- 
strates 1 — I  think  so. 

20.  Has  it  taken  place  upon  a  regular  system,  or  only 
on  a  rule  of  reducing  the  numbers  as  far  as  possible  t— 
I  think  on  the  rule  of  reducing  the  numbers  as  far  as 
possible. 

21.  Would  you  give  the  Conmiission  the  number  of 
convictions  obtained  for  breach  of  certificate  by  grocers? 
— ^The  total  number  of  grocers  convicted  for  breach  of 
certificate  for  the  period  from  1854  to'  1876  is  as  follows : 
—in  1854,  10;  1855,  34;  1856,  13;  1857,  11;  1858, 
3;  1859,23;  1860,  8;  1861,  9;  1862,  8;  1863,9; 
1864, 15  ;  1865,  4 ;  1866, 6  ;  1867,  5 ;  1868, 20 ;  1869, 
5 ;  1870,  9 ;  1871,  6 ;  1872,  6 ;  1873,  6 ;  1874,  7 ;  1875 
6;  1876,  5. 

22.  The  number  then  has  been  very  small? — Very 
small. 

23.  Sheriff  Orichton. — ^And  the  number  of  convictions 
is  being  reduced? — ^Tes,  very  much. 

24.  Is  the  tendency  to  diminish  ? — It  is. 

25.  Mr  Campbell  Btcinton, — Comparing  the  Old  and 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  does  the  number  of 
grocers'  licences  in  the  one  part  and  in  the  other  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  population  ? — I  never  made  any 
calciJation  of  that  kind. 

26.  Are  the  licensed  grocers  more  thickly  studded  in 
in  streets  in  the  Old  Town  than  in  the  !N'ew? — I  think 
In  some  of  the  poorer  districts,  such  as  the  Canongate 
and  Cowgate,  there  are  a  great  many  small  grocers. 

27.  The  Chairman, — ^^e  numbers  you  have  given 
show  that  the  number  of  public-house  licences  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  has 
been  increased  in  an  inverse  ratio  ? — ^Yea 

28.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — There  is  no  law,  I 
believe,  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  or  value  of  premises 
entitling  a  man  to  a  licence  ? — No,  there  is  not ;  but  I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  proper  element  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  cubic  space. 

29.  Do  the  magistrates  take  into  consideration  the 
rent  or  value  and  the  size  (A  the  premises  in  granting 
licences  to  grocers? — ^I  thinkrthey  do,  generally. 

30.  Sheriff  Crichton. — They  consider  the  suitability 
of  a  grocer's  premises  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
consider  the  suitability  of  a  publican's  premises  ? — ^Yes. 

31.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Looking  on  the  amount 
of  rent  as  a  rough  test  of  the  respectability  of  the  man, 
I  suppose  ? — Quite  so. 

32.  Mr  Ferguson.-^'Betore  new  licences  are  granted, 


is  there  a  report  on  the  house  as  to  these  particulars? — 
Yes,  every  house  is  visited  by  the  magistrates,  and  a 
written  report  given  in  as  to  its  suitability,  and  the 
character  of  the  applicant ;  and  if  there  is  no  writing  on 
the  application,  signed  by  the  magistrate,  it  is  not 
entertained  by  the  Licensing  Court  at  alL 
•  33.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  seen  a  printed  table 
framed  by  Mr  Clark  of  the  licensing  department  in 
your  office,  showing  in  great  detail  the  points  which  I 
have  been  asking  you  aboj^t? — Yes,  I  hiave  seen  that 
(App.  D,  p.  505.) 

34.  The  general  efiect  of  that  appears  to  be  that 
comparing  tiie  years  between  1854  and  1876,  the 
population  having  increased  from  162,000  to  211,000, 
the  total  number  of  certificates  grax^»d  being  about  the 
same,  the  proportion  of  population  to  licences  has  been 
largely  increased,  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  smaller 
number  of  licences  in  proportion,  while  the  number  of 
grocers  has  very  largely  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
public-houses  ?---Ye8. 

35.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  crimes 
connected  with  drunkenness  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  ? — No,  it  has  not 

36.  The  number  of  persons  found  drunk  and  incap- 
able has  decreased  by  more  than  50  per  cent  ? — That  is  so. 

37.  The  percentage  of  population  apprehended  for 
crimes  is  about  the  same? — Yes,  during ihe  whole  period. 

38.  The  percentage  of^the  popidation  drunk  when 
apprehended  is  about  the  same  ? — Very  mmdi  about  the 
same. 

39.  And  the  number  of  those  found  drunk  and 
incapable  on  the  streets  has  largely  decreased  ? — It  has. 

40.  If  the  intended  deduction  from  this  table  is  that 
such  deo'ease  in  certain  forms  of  crime  has  been 
simultaneous  with  the  reduction  of  public-houses  and 
the  increase  of  grocers'  licences,  it  would  so  appear, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  so  appear. 

41.  There  are  no  exemptions  in  respect  of  hours 
granted  to  licensed  grocers,  similar  to  those  allowed  at 
the  option  of  the  magistrates  for  pubUo-houses  ? — ^None 
whatever. 

42.  Is  it  within'^^  your  knowledge  that  the  sale  of 
spirits  by  grocers  in  open  vessels  takes  place  exten- 
sively ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  at  alL  I  know  nothing 
personally  of  it 

43.  Nor  by  official  report? — No.  The  magistrates 
may  be  able  to  speak  to  that,  but  personally  I  cannot^ 

44  Have  you  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  or 
Council  of  Edinburgh  any  decided  opinion  to  offer  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  existing  law,  o&  any  amendments  to 
suggest  with  regard] to  it? — It  occurs  to  me  that  no 
certificate  should  be  granted  for  premises  unless  their 
Gubio  spdce  reached  a  certain  minimmn  standard;  What 
thatjstandard  should  be  I  don't  know ;  but  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  abolishing  a  considerable  number  of 
existing  licences  where  the  premises  aze  very  small  and 
unsuitable. 

45.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinboigh 
that  it  would  be  desirable  th^  ^^  licence  to  sell  spixsts 
should  only  be  granted  to  grocers  occupying  superior 
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premiflSBS  1 — That^is  a  mere  snggestion  vi  my  ovm.    It  is 
ny  Q^vii  opinioBi. 

46.  And  you  am  not  prepared  to  say  -vHrnt  -would  be 
a  pfc^)er  limit) — "So, 

'  47.  Would  yon  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  position 
of  the  premises  in  respeet  of  back  accesses  and*  so 
forth  ? — We  don't  allow  any  back  accesses  in  Edinburgh 
at  OL       • 

4&  Mr  Camj^ieU  Swmton. — !N'either  to  pablio-honses 
nor  grocers) — ^I  don't  l^iink  so.  I  think  it  is  a  general 
rale  that  no  back  accesses  are  aHowed  to  any  shops  that 
are  Ueensed.  Hiat  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  granting 
tiielicence. 

49.  Sheriff  Grichtotk — ^Applicable  to  grocers  and 
publicans) — ^I 'cannot  say  that  it  is  an  absolute  rule  as 
to  all  grocers,  bat  it  is  an  absolute  rule  as  to  publicans. 
Bat  even  in  the  case  of  grocers,  back  or  side  entrances 
are  very  much  deprecated  by  the  magistratea 

50.  The  Chairman, — It  is  said  that  the  law  is  evaded 
in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  liquor  on  the  premises 
by  ^e  interior  not  being  readily  visible  from  the  street, 
owing  to  the  glass  being  clouded,  or  something  of  that 
sort  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  subject  ? — The 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  have  made  it  their  study  for 
several  years  past  to  make  every  public-house  as  patent 
to  the  public  as  possible. 

51.  But  I  speak  of  the  licensed  grocers'  premises] — 
There  is  no  rule  about  that 

52.  Your  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  desir- 
ability of  all  premises  where  spirits  are  sold  by  retail 
b^g  readily  visible  from  the  outside  1 — My  attention 
has  not  been  officially  called  to  it,  but  privately  I  am 
decidedly  against  side  entrances.  I  think  decidedly 
they  shcrtild  not  be  allowed,  even  in  the  case  of  grocers. 

53.  Mr  M*Lagan, — Is  any  communication  between 
a  grocer's  shop  and  dwelling-house  allowed) — It  is 
allowed. 

54.  SheHff  Orichton, — ^There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
timt  ) — None.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  house  and 
shop  should  be  disconnected. 

55.  That  is  your^view ) — ^That  is  my  view. 

66.  Mr  M*Lagan. — ^But  there  is  no  restriction  by 
law )— No. 

67.  Sheriff  Orichton, — ^Have  the  magistrates  directed 
their  attention  to  that) — As  a  rule  they  object  to  it,  but 
there  is  no  law  against  it.,  I  think  they  have  a  discre- 
tion as  to  giving  a  licence  where  the  house  and  shop  are 
together;  but  there  are  many  such  cases  existing  in 
Edinburgh. 

58.  His  Chairman, — Do  the  police  report  as  to  the 
chcuracter  of  the  applicant  for  a  licence) — Yes,  they 
always  do.  The  police  are  present  at  the  Licensing 
Court,  and  Mr  Linton,  the  superintendent,  is  ready  to 
give^  information,  and  states  in  his  report  the  character 
of  every  applicant 

59.  You  said  it  was  desirable  that  the  premises  and 
the  dwelling-house  should  be  quite  separate) — ^I  think 
so. 

60.  You  don't  mean  that  they  should  not  be  under 
the  same  roof) — ^I  would  not  require  that,  but  I  think 
they  should  be  entirely  separate, — that  there  should  be 
no  communication  between  the  shop  and  the  house. 

61.  Sheriff  Orichton. — Why  do  you  say  that) — 
Because  it  affords  the  means  of  dealing  in  spirituous 
liquors. 

62.  And  evading  the  law  ) — And  evading  the  law. 

63.  The  Chairman, — ^Would  you  require  that  there 
should  not  be  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  lead- 
ing into  the  dwelling-house '^—Most  certainly.  The 
magistTates  need  not  grant  a  licence  unless  upon  that 
condition. 

64.  Are  yon  aware,  or  have  you  been  informed,  that 
aftrases  occur  in  and  about  the  city  of  Edinburgh  by 
grooers  sending  oat  spirits  in  their  carts ) — By  hawkers, 
—I  am  not  personally  aware  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

65.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  there 
aiemany  grocers  in  a  small  way  whose  business  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  sale  of  spirits )— No,  I  am  not 
petMmaUy  awaie  of  that  dther. 

66.  What  is  your  opinion,  in  the  interrat  of  the 
pnUic,  a9  to  the  purdiase  of  spirits  in  small  quantities 


from  g^nocers  or  from  poblichouses  )  Do  you  think  that  Edivbuboh. 
the  one  practice  is  more  oooBdncive  to  good  order  than 
tbe  oldier ) — I  think  it  ift  Tery  wholeeoDie  ikeA,  the 
giDoeBS  should  have  a  licenioe  to  retail  ^irit»  in  small 
quaaititieeL  I  think  it  has  tdie  effect  of  keeping  respect- 
able  females  from  goix^  to  a  publichouse^  wheare  they 
would  meet  with  greater  temptations.  If  people  will 
have  it,  they  must  hare  it ;  aud  I  am  imdar  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  better  that  grocers  should  have  the  power 
of  selling  small  quantises  of  spirits. 

67.  If  it  be  intended  in  the  puMic  interest  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  spirits,  is  it  imareased  or  diminished  by  having 
tiie  power  of  purchasing  for  cooflumpitioii  off  the 
premises ) — I  don't  ihink  it  is  increased. 

68.  You  don't  think  it  is  stimulated  i — ^No^  I  think 
not 

69.  Mr  Campbdl  Smnton, — ^Do  you  give  the.  same 
answer  whether  the  small  quantity  is  sold  by  grocers  in 
an  open  vessel  or  in  a  closed  bottle  )  Do  you  think  no 
evil  follows  £com  grocers  selling  small  quantities  in  open 
vessels ) — I  don't  think  it  is  politic  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  selling  it  in  open  vessds.  I  think 
it  should  be  sold  in  corked  bottles. 

70.  Mr  M^Lagan, — What  would  you  caU  a  small 
quantity ) — ^A  pint  bottle. 

7L  That  is  much  more  than  they  are  allowed  to  seU 
now  ) — ^It  is  mora 

72.  Mr  CanwpbeQ.  Smrdoni — ^You  would  not  allow 
them  to  sell  less  than  a  pint  bottle ) — I  am  not  speaking 
officially,  but  as  a  private  individual  I  think  a  pint 
bottle  should  be  about  the  least  that  a  grocer  should  be 
allowed  to  sell 

73.  Mr  M'Lagaru—^i  all  kinds  of  spirits  )— Of  all 
kinds  of  spirits. 

74.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  any  other  information 
you  can  give  us  ) — There  is  no  system  adopted  by  the 
local  authority  of  Edinburgh  for  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  licences,  other  than  that  the  magistmtes,  in 
the  case  of  an  application  for  a  transfer,  visit  the 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
still  suitable,  and  cause  a  certificate  to  be  produced, 
signed,  either  by  two  respectable  householders,  paying 
each  not  less  than  ^620  of  rent,  or  by  one.  such  house- 
holder, and  an  elder  or  other  office-bearer  of  the  congre- 
gation to  which  the  applicant  belongs ;  such  persons  not 
being  the  owners  of  thJe  premises  or  dealers  in  excisable 
liquors.  In  the  event  of  l^iis  regulation  being  satisfac- 
tory, and  having  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion between  the  applicant  and  the  certificate  holder, 
the  transfer  is  generally,  though  not  always,  granted. 
Frequent  applications  for  transfers  of  certificates  for  the 
same  premises,  indicating  the  nature  of  trafficking  in 
certificates  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  is  looked  upon  by 
the  magistrates  with  suspicion,  and  the  transaction  is 
narrowly  investigated.  A  similar  certificate  as  to  char- 
acter, as  above  mentioned,  is  also  required  when  a  new 
certificate  is  applied  for.  The  magistrates  are  averse  to 
granting  two  or  more  certificates  to  one  person. 

75.  Sheriff  Orichton, — What  certificate  is  given  to  the 
large  bakers  and  confectioners) — ^The  same  as  to  grocers. 

76.  Do  they  get  a  grocer's  certificate  ) — ^Yes. 

77.  Such  as  Mr  Blaar  in  George  Street  and  M*Dowall ) 
—-Yes. 

78.  Mr  Campbell  Swmton, — ^Are  you  sure  of  that  ) — 
Do  they  not  get  a  public-house  certificate  ) — Yes,  a  pub- 
lie-house  certificate. 

79.  The  large  confectioners  such  as  Blair  and  Aitchison 
have  just  public-house  certificates) — Quite  so. 

80.  And  accordingly  they  cannot  sell  imcooked 
provisions  to  be  taken  off  the  premises  ) — No. 

81.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Does  their  certificate  allow  them 
to  sell  wholesale  also  ) — No. 

82.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^We  have  heard  it  stated  .that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  private  drinking,  or  drink- 
ing at  home.'  Is  that  consistent  with  your  faiowledge  ) 
— I  am  not  aware. 

83.  You  are  not  aware  of  there  having  been  any  in- 
crease  of  drinking  among  families) — I  know  nothing  of 
that  either  personally  or  officially. 

84.  You  have  stated  that  a  person  who  will  have 
drink  will  manage  to  get  it.     But  suppose  a  woman 
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EniNBUBOH.  who   is    not  a    confirmed    drunkard,  or    does     not 

Z^.         caie  much  for  drink,  wants  drink,  and  has  not  the 

SkU^Mr       teniptatioii  ^  send  to  a  grooer^s  for  it,  do  you  think  she 

*      is  likely  to  send  to  a  publio-house  for  it  ^I  think  she 

will  send  or  go  herself,  if  she  is  determined  to  have  it ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  better  that  she  should  go  to 
a  grocer's  than  to  a  public-house. 

85.  It  is  more  respectable  to  send  to  a  grocer's  than 
to  a  public-house  % — I  f^cy  so. 

86.  Do  you  think  that  the  dread  of  losing  her  respec- 
tability will  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  her  sending  to 
a  public-house  % — I  think  so.  As  to  any  further 
suggestions,  I  would  submit  that  the  clauses  in  the  Act 
39  &  40  Vict  cap.  26  (the  Cameron  Act),  providing  that 
a  grant  of  a  new  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  burgh, 
should  be  repealed,  in  respect  such  a  provision  gives 
this  committee  (a  quorum  of  which  consists  of  five 
members)  the  power  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
whole  magistrates — ^thus  giving  the  minority  the  power 
over  the  majority.  This  provision  is  therefore,  it  is 
thought,  imconstitutionaL 

87.  The  Chairman. — That  power  of  reversal  in  the 
case  of  counties  is  in  a  committee  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  whole  county  reviewing  a  decision  of  local  justices, 
is  it  noti — I  don't  know  as  regards  counties ;  but  in  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  there  are  three  magis- 
trates and  three  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  coimty  of  the 
city,  who  constitute  the  joint  committee,  and  five  of 
these  overturn  the  unanimous  judgment,  it  may  be,  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  whole  city. 

88.  That  is  the  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  a  place  where 
there  is  only  one  licensing  body  ;  so  that  your  observa- 
tion would  be  applicable  to  a  town,  but  not  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  everywhere  1 — Not  everjrwhere.  I  speak 
of  the  effect  of  it  merely- in  a  place  like  Edinburgh. 

89.  Then  this  appellate  tribimal  is  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  magistrates  1 — The  whole  body  of  magis- 
trates elect  three  magistrates,  and  the  justices  elect  three 
justices. 

90.  And  the  body  whose  decisions  they  review  is 
fluctuating :  it  is  contingent  on  the  chance  of  attendance  ? 
— No,  the  d^ision  which  they  review  is  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates. 

91.  Who  happen  to  be  present  ? — They  are  mostly 
always  present  at  every  licensing  court  The  Lord 
Provost  and  the  six  bailies  are,  I  may  say,  almost 
always  present,  and  they  are  the  parties  most  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  they  may  be  supposed  to 
know  more  of  Edinburgh  than  other  persons. 

(See  also  App.  D,  pp.  504,  505.) 
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2.  Duncan  M*Laren,  Esq.,  M.P. 

92.  The  Chairman, — You  are  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  1 — I  am.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  I  am  to  give, 
not  being  aware  of  what  you  consider  the  scope  of  your 
Commission,  or  how  far  things. which  I  might  consider 
of  importance  you  may  regard  as  extraneous.  I  have 
put  down  a  number  of  points  on  which  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  information,  and  perhaps  the  best  course  would 
be  for  me  to  mention  these,  and  if  the  Commissioners 
will  state  on  which  they  wish  me  to  speak,  I  can  pass 
over  the  others ;  or  if  there  is  any  programme  which 
you  wish  me  to  speak  to,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

93.  AVith  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Commission^  I 
may  state  that  we  are  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  regulating  the  sale  and  consumption  of  excis- 
able liquors  sold  not  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
and  to  report  whether  in  our  opinion  tgiy  alterations, 
and  if  so  what,  ought  to  be  made  in  these  laws ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  are  confined  to  the  subject  of  grocers' 
litseaices.  Of  course  that  would  not  exclude  the  Com- 
mission from  receiving  evidence  as  to  the  state  of 
public  morals  in  respect  of  drink,  because  that  would 
be  more  or  less  attributable  to  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  but  we  are  not  supposed  to  go  into  the  general 


question  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  llqaoriu 
We  nnderstand  that  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
this  question,  and  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  make 
your  own  statement  1 — ^I  will  name  the  points  on  which 
I  have  been  making  inquiry  and  am  prepared  to  speak, 
and  if  the  Commissioners  think  any  of  them  are  extr»> 
neous  I  will  drop  them  out     I  have  analysed  the 
Acts  as  showing  that  grocers  were  specially  referred  to 
in  these  Acts, — ^that  this  waa  a  grievance  requiring  to 
be  strictly  limited.     2.  This  suggests  the  parts  of  the 
Acts  that  are  practically  disregarded, — practically  iu 
abeyance.     3.  Grocers'  licences  have  been  increased  in 
place  of  being  diminished,  as  intended  by  the  Acta 
4.  In  this  city  grocers'  licences  have  been  largely  in- 
creased.    5.  largely  in  the  low  neighbourhoods.     6. 
Comparing  the  decrease  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
under  the  Acts  with  the  increase  of  population, — that 
I  think  is  an  interesting  comparison.     7.  The  cheap 
rates  for  bottles  of  spirits,  showing  that  limiting  it  to 
quart  bottles  would  not  suffice.     8.  Large  increase  in 
British  and  foreign  spirits  imported  and  consumed. 
Perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  allow  me  to  state 
that  at  one  period  I  was  strongly  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  right  of  grocers  to  selling  quart  bottles,  but  having 
studied  the  question  very  carefully  I  have  now  got 
beyond  that,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  although  this 
would  be  a  great  palliative  it  would  be  no  real  cure  for 
the  evil ;  and  I  am  against  grocers  being  allowed  to  sell 
spirits  at  all,  but  I  am  for  aUowing  them  to  seU  ale 
and  beer  and  wine. 

94.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  heads  which 
you  have  mentioned  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry,  and  if  you  wiU  be  so  good  as  to  address  your- 
self to  these  points  we  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  you  ? 
— Then  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  as  the 
evidence  which  I  am  about  to  give  will  probably 
be  very  narrowly  scrutinised  by  a  powerful  interest 
in  this  city,  and  will  probably  be  replied  to,  I 
have  brought  with  me  the  official  documents — ^Acts 
of  Parliament  and  Parliamentary  papers  from  which 
the  evidence  I  am  to  give  is  taken,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  them 
in  order  that  the  statements  which  I  make  may 
appear  to  rest  not  on  my  own  assertion,  but  on  those 
public  documents.  The  first  Act  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  Home  Drummond  Act,  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  58,  and  by 
the  second  section  of  that  Act  meetings  of  magistrates 
are  to  be  held  to  grant  licences  to  keep  *  common  inns, 

*  alehouses,  or  victualling-houses'  for  spirits,  &c.,  *to  be 
'  drunk  or  consumed  in  the  premises  in  which  the  same 
'  is  sold.'  There  is  therefore  no  intention  in  that  Act 
to  license  grocers  at  all.  It  was  merely  to  license 
common  inns,  ale-houses,  and  victualling-houses  for 
spirits  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises  in 
which  the  same  is  sold ;  and  in  opposition  to  a  common 
fallacy,  I  may  state  that  the  Act  is  very  plain  that  the 
magistrates  are  to  grant  licenses  only  to  *  such  and  so 
'  many  persons  as  they  shall  think  meet  and  convenient ' 
(sec.  7).  The  public  interest  is  to  be  considered,  and 
not  the  interest  of  the  applicants.  By  Section  11,  the 
magistrates  are  to  make  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
character  of  applicants,  and  also  to  consider  ^  whether 
'  it  be  expedient  to  grant  such  certificates  in  the  places 

*  in  which  they  are  sought  to  be  obtained.'  Now  I 
contend  that  very  many  certificates  are  granted  in 
places  where  they  are  most  pernicious.  By  Section  13, 
the  magistrates  are  prohibited  from  acting  as  justices 
where  tiiey  have  any  personal  interest  as  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  the  premises  for  which  the  licence  is  sought^ 
or  where  they  are  connected  with  the  trade  as  brewers 
or  distillers.     Now  I  lay  much  stress  on  the  word 

*  victualling-house,'  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Act,  as  showing  that  a  mere  seller  of  spirits  was  not 
intended,  but  l^t  the  seller  was  expected  to  provide 
food  as  well  as  drink  for  the  parties  resorting  to  it 
The  word  occurs  over  and  over  again  in  the  Act^  in 
various  clauses ;  and  Schedule  B  of  the  certificates  is 
very  explicit  on  that  point  where  '  victualling-house ' 
occurs ;  and  to  show  that  ^^  expression  is  meant  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  tl^^  word,  it  goes  on  to  refer  to 
the  sale  of  '  victuals.*     >^  ftttther  goes  on  to : 


I  require 
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tliat  the  licensed  person  'do  not  fraudolentlj  adul- 
'  terate  the  bread  and  other  victuids'  &c  1  meielj 
wish  to  show  that  there  were  no  grocers  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act  at  all, — that  they  were  all  persons 
who  were  to  sell  victuals  to  bo  consumed  qu  the  pre- 
mises as  well-as  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 
That  was  the  object ;  and  the  preamble  states  that  the 
licences  are  to  be  for  spirits  *  to  be  drunk  or  consumed 
'  on  the  premises  in  which  the  same  is  sold.^ 

95.  Mr  Campbell  SmiUon, — Was  it  the  practice  at . 
that  time  that  grocers  did  sell  spirits  without  a  licence? 
— Not  without  a  licence.    They  got  a  licence  as  a 
public-house.     There  was  only  one  form  of  licence 
issued. 

96.  Sheriff  Crichton, — There  was  no  distinction 
between  inns,  publichouses,  and  grocers'  shops? — But 
my  contention  is  that  there  were  no  grocers'  shops 
allowed  by  law  at  that  time,  but  only  publichouses, 
alehouses  and  inns  or  hotels. 

97.  Mr  Campbell  Bwinton, — Do  you  think  it  was  an 
evasion  of  the  law  to  give  licences  to  grocers? — Yes; 
that  there  was  no  legal  right  in  grocers  to  have  licences 
under  the  Home  Drummond  Act  at  alL 

98.  Unless  they  were  victuallers? — ^Yes.  Then  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  (16  and  17  Vict  cap.  67,  15th 
August  1853)  is  very  explicit  in  showing  that  the 
Legislature  intended,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  had  arisen  from  grocers  obtaining  licences  in 
the  mander  I  have  already  described.  The  preamble 
narrates  that '  great  evils  have  been  found  to  arise  from 

*  the  granting  of  certificates  for  spirits,  wines,  and  excis- 

*  able  liquors  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises, 

*  to  dealers  in  provisions  and  oilier  commodities  ;  and 
'  it  is  expedient  that  a  remedy  be  applied  to  such 
evils,'  &c.  Now  my  contention  of  course  is,  that 
Parliament  was  well  aware  that  grocers  did  obtain 
licences  which,  legally  and  technically,  they  had  no 
light  to  obtain,  and  that  they  intended  to  put  a 
stop  to,  or  at^least  modify,  that  evil  in  the  way 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  afterwards  fol- 
lowed out;  in  short,  that  the  object  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act,  as  the  preamble  shows,  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  evil  that  arose  about  grocers'  licences. 
The  first  section  enacts  that  no  licences  shall  be  granted 
for  spirits  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises,  in 
terms  of  the  said  recited  Act,  unless  on  the  express 
condition  that  no  groceries  or  other  provisions  to  be 
consumed  elsewhere  shall  be  sold  in  the  house  or 
premises,  &c.  And  Section  2  establishes  grocers  for 
the  first  time  as  legally  qualified  to  obtain  licences 
for  spirits,  &c.,  but  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.  It  refers  to  the  schedule,  and  the  schedule 
is  entituled  for  '  dealers  in  spirits,'  '  and  grocers,  and 
'  provision  dealers,  trading  in  spirits.'  The  schedule 
prohibits  the  sale  of  spirits,  &c.  '  to  be  drunk  or  con- 
*'  sumed  on  the  said  premises.'  These  are  the  conditions 
on  which  grocers  for  the  first  time,  legally  and  techni- 
cally, obtsoned  the  right  and  licence,  to  sell  spirits  at 
all. 

99.  The  Chairman, — ^In  fact,  the  Act  set  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  houses  of  public  entertainment  and 
shops  for  the  sale  of  eatables  and  drinkables? — Pre- 
cisely. I  have  mode  an  analysis  of  the  whole  Act, 
but  a  great  number  of  the  provisions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  inquiry,  and  I  pass  them  over.  By  Section 
5,  premises  are  to  be  inspected  and  reported  on  before 
certificates  are  granted.  That  applied  to  grocers  as  well 
as  others:  and  there  are  several  other  provisions  of  that 
kind.  I  know  as  to  the  intention  of  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  Act,  from  recollection,  for  I  was  chief 
magistrate  of  this  city  at  the  time,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  these  questions,  although  I  was  not  one  of 
the  deputation  in  London — I  mean  in  obtaining  the 
Act  and  making  its  provisions  workable.  By  Section 
15  bartering  or  selling  spirits  is  prohibited  without  a 
certificate.  That  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  great 
evil,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  it 
has  been  put  down  by  the  stringent  clause  in  that 
Act  Again  the  'victuallinghouse'  is  described  in  Sec- 
tion 17.  The  publichouse  certificate  prohibits  publi- 
cans fi'om  selling  <  any  groceries  or  other  provisions  in 


'  the  said  house  or  premises  to  be  consumed  elsewhere.'  Edinburgh. 
That  is  the  first  prohibition  of  the  kind,  and  it  is      _  "" 
evidently  to  *redd  up  the  marches,'  as  one  may  say.     m^i^^ 

Let  the  grocer  be  a  grocer,  and  let  the  publican  be  a 

publican.  Let  each  of  them  keep  to  his  own.trade^: 
publicans  shan't  sell  groceries,  and  grocers  shan't  sell 
spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

100.  What  do  you  believe  to  have  been  the  object 
of  prohibiting  licensed  victuallers  from  selling  provisions 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ] — ^Just  to  make  the 
two  trades  separate  and  distinct ;  that  there  should  be 
no  mistake.  The  words  I  have  read  are  very  clear, 
I  think,  and  there  are  corresponding  words  applicable 
to  the  grocer.  Section  2  of  the  Act  25  &  26  Vict., 
provides  that  if  the  magistrates  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  grant  the  particular  certificate  applied  for,  they  may 
grant  any  other.  Now  I  think  this  provision  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  magistrates  are  asked 
for  a  publichouse  license;  they  say  *No,  we  shan't 
give  you  that,  but  we  will  give  you  a  grocers'  certifi- 
cate.' 

101.  Sheriff  CricJUon, — ^^liich  statute  are  you  refer- 
ring tol — Section  2  of  the  Publichouse  Amendment  Act 
of  1862.  That  Act  was  framed  chiefly  by  Mr  Mure,  MP. 
(now  Lord  Mure),  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  by  Lord  Kinnaird ;  and  the  Parliamentary 
solicitor  whom  they  employed  was  Mr  "Wardlaw;  and 
as  I  was  supposed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  practical 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  was  asked  by  them  to  go 
to  London  and  assist  in  the  framing  of  the  clauses; 
and  I  did  go  there  on  my  own  account,  and  remained 
several  days,  and  worked  in  l^Ir  Wardlaw's  office, 
endeavouring  to  give  effect  to  the  knowledge  which 
I  happened  to  have  acquired  from  local  experience. 
Therefore  I  know  not  only  what  the  Act  says,  but  I 
know  the  intentions  of  Lord  Mure  and  Lord  Kinnaird, 
the  parties  who  framed  the  Act  and  carried  it  through 
Parliament  I  was  going  to  say  that  when  t^e 
magistrates  refuse  a  publichouse  licence,  very  often 
some  soft-hearted  magistrate  says — '  Oh  !  we  will 
give  him  a  grocer's  licence :  that  can  do  no  harm ; ' 
and  hence  a  grocer's  license  is  substituted,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  another ;  and  in  this  city  the  number 
of  grocer's  licences  has  very  largely  increased. 

102.  Although  no  application  was  made  for  a 
grocer^s  licence  ?-— Quite  so, — in  many  cases. 

103.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Then,  you  think  that 
was  a  mistake  in  this  clause] — Yes. 

104.  An  oversight  on  your  part,  and  Lord  Kinnaird's, 
and  Lord  Mure'sl — Yes.  It  was  done  with  a  good 
intention ;  but  like  many  other  good  intentions,  it  has 
not  turned  out  well.  This  Act  has  several  other  good 
provisions  as  regards  publicans  and  grocers.  It  required 
that  all  applications  for  new  licences  should  be  published 
in  the  newspapers.  That  has  had  a  beneficial  efiect. 
It  affords  to  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  an  oppor- 
tunity to  object  if  they  think  fit,  and  to  be  heard 
before  the  magistrates.  The  Act  also  gave  extensive 
powers  to  the  superior  officers  and  police  to  visit  tem- 
perance hotels  and  steam-boats,  and  all  places  where 
spirits  might  be  supposed  to  be  sold,  where  no  licence 
existed ;  and  it  authorised  ordinary  police  officers  also, 
with  written  instructions.  In  the  case  of  grocers  there 
is  a  peculiar  expression  used — namely  that  *  where  the 
officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  breach  of  certificate 
is  being  committed.' 

105.  Sheriff  Crichton. — You  refer  now  to  the  latter 
part  of  Section  13,  do  you  not  1 — Yes.  •  In  the  case  of 
grocers,  they  may  visit  without  written  authority 
only  where  the  officer  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  a 
breach  of  certificate  ia  being  committed. 

106.  Mr  Ferguson. — Can  yt>u  tell  us  whether  that 
has  been  an  advantage?  Has  it  been  much  acted 
upon  1 — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has.  My  impres- 
sion is,  and  the  general  impression  in  this  city  is,  that 
the  police  supervision  is  exceedingly  lax. 

107.  Mr  Campbell  Svdaton. — You  apply  that  obser- 
vation, do  you,  both  to  publichouses  and  to  grocers  f — 
More  to  the  grocers  than  the  publichouses.  The  public- 
house  seems  to  be  fair  game  for  the  police ;  and  the 
grocers  a  more  reserved  sort  of  domain. 
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EDiNwnwiH.  108.  And,  besides,  there  is  tliis  difRwence,  is  there 
ncAf,  thttt  the  polioeman  oan  go  into  the  pnhlichonse  at 
any  time;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  grocer,  he  most 
haye  leason  to  believe,  that  a  breach  is  being  commit- 
ted i — ^Yee,  or  that  the  Act  is  being  evaded. 

10^.  TheChairmoftu — ^Youproposetospeaknexttothe 
parts  of  the  Act  you  consider  to  be  in  abeyance,  do  you 
not  % — ^Yes.  I  pass  over  a  great  deal  I  have  here.  I  have 
analysed  the  whole  Act,  and  many  things  are  not  of 
importance.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  at  an  earlier 
stage,  I  reJfer  to  Section  14.  The  superintendent  of 
police,  on  the  first  lawful  day  of  each  week,  is  to 
transmit  to  the  procurator-fiscal  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  burgh,  the  names  of  licensed  persons 
from  whose  houses  '  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication 

*  have  been  frequently  seen  to  issue,*  and  this  report  is 

*  to  be  afterwards  brought  before  the  Licensing  Court' 
Thus  the  superintendent  has  to  give  a  list  to  the  magis- 
trates for  the  purpose  of  the  parties  being  brought  before 
the  Licensing  Court  Now,  I  believe  this  is  practically 
in  abeyance.  I  have  not  observed  any  such  cases  in 
the  newspapers  (and  I  generally  read  these  things  care- 
fully), in  which  a  publican  has  been  called  to  account 
because  drunken  men  have  issued  from  his  house, — 
publican,  grocer,  or  anybody. 

110.  In  regard  to  that  point  with  reference  to 
grocers,  you  would  not  be  content  to  assume  from  the 
fact  of  no  persons  being  reported  as  coming  from  the 
grocers'  shops  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  that  there  was 
no  drinking  there  % — No,  certainly  not.  Tour  remark  is 
all  the  more  important  when  you  consider  the  enormous 
number  of  such  cases  that  occur  in  this  city.  Last 
year,  as  appears  from  the  police  return  of  Mr  Linton, 
there  were  2311  picked  up  on  the  streets  drunk  and 
incapable,  ancL  taken  to  the  police  office  j  and  there 
were  4803  taken  up  for  crimes  or  offences  against  the 
Police  Acts,  who  were  drtink  when  the  crimes  or 
offences  were  committed,  making  a  total  of  7114 
persons  who  must  have  issued  from  some  house  ;  and 
we  don't  know — at  least  I  don't  know— of  any  of  these 
houses  ever  having  been  reported  to  the  magistrates ; 
and  on  inquiring  at  the  Council  Chamber  whether  any 
such  reports  existed,  I  find  that  none  such  have  ever 
been  made. 

111.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Do  you  think  that  provision 
should  be  enjoined  ? — Clearly.  There's  no  use  making 
laws  of  that  kind  unless  they  are  to  be  enforced. 

112.  The  Chairman, — You  have  no  ground  for  an 
opinion  that  those  persons  found  dnink  had  become 
drunk  in  grocers'  shops  ? — No ;  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  where  they  came  from.  If  the  report  had 
been  made  to  the  magistrates,  then  the  public  would 
have  known  whelre  they  came  from,  but  as  no  report 
has  been  made,  nO  man  can  tell  where  the  drunkards 
came  from ;  they  may  have  come  from  their  own 
houses.  Then  with  reference  to  Section  1 6,  I  may  say 
that  it  has  been  a  very  useful  provision  against  hawk- 
ing spirits.  I  think  it  has  succeeded  in  putting  one 
bmnch  of  that  trade  down. 

113.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — You  really  think  it 
has  succeeded,  do  youl — So  far  as  I  know  it  has. 
Hawking  was  at  one  time  a  very  extensive  business, 
particularly  in  Glasgow. 

114.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  any  information  as 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  country — I  mean  with 
reference  to  grocers  sending  out  spirits  in  travelling 
vans  1 — ^No,  I  have  not.  I  know  that  such  a  practice 
exists,  but  ther6  was  a  much  smaller  kind  of  hawking 
than  that  carried  on  at  that  time,  and  that  smaller 
kind  this  Section  was  also  intended  to  strike  at. 
People  went  about  with  a  bottle  under  their  cloak, 
took  a  person  into  a  Common  stair,  for  instance,  and 
sold  a  glass  in  the  stair.  All  that  sort  of  minute  hawk- 
ing went  on,  and  I  believe  has  now  been  stopped. 

115.  Mr  Campbell  Siointon, — ^You  think  this  clause 
has  stopped  that,  do  you  noti — T  do.  Clause  19 
was  also  very  useful  in  the  suppressing  of  shebeens,  and 
it  gave  very  large  powers.  Another  provision  of  the 
same  kind  was  imtde  with  reference  to  persons  falsely 
representing  themselves  to  be  bona  fide  travellers,  and 
.rroing  to  get  drink  on  Sunday  anywhere.     They  were 


made  liable  to  be  fined.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  pro- 
ceedings taken  afainst  this  dttas.  Harboaiing  con- 
stables on  duty,  whether  in  grocers'  places  or  pnWc- 
hooses,  is  also  m^itioned  as  an  offence,  and  it  is  said 
l^t  the  portion  of  the  Act  referring  to  that  c^nce  is 
much  evaded  in  this  eity. 

116.  The  O^rTTMPw.— Have  you  any  reeeons  to 
believe  that  policemen  on  duty  are  harboured  in 
grocers'  shops  % — The  general  impression  is  that  p(^ce- 
men  are  treated  by  grocers  as  well  as  by  pubHcans. — ^K 
you  ask  me  if  I  have  any  personal  knowledge  in  regard 
to  that  I  say  no.  I  have  no  phonal  biowled^  of 
any  of  these  offences  at  all — not  any  more  than  that  of 
the  reader  of  the  newspapers  and  an  occasional  attender 
at  the  Justice  of  Peace  Licensing  Court. 

117.  Have  there  been  any  repgrts  or  distinct  allega- 
tions against  individual  policemen  resorting  while  on 
duty  to  grocers'  shops  for  the  use  of  spirits  H — ^I  have 
stated  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  that 
they  are  treated  by  grocers  as  w^  as  by  publiean&  I 
must  repeat,  that  if  you  ask  me — ^Have  I  any  personal 
knowledge  of  that^  I  say  distinctly.  No.  I  have 
now  gone  over  the  Act;  and  proceeding  to  the 
schedfies, — Schedule  2  implies,  as  in  the  former  Act^ 
that  publichouses  are  int^ided  to  supply  cooked 
victuals  as  well  as  spirits,  ale,  &c.  Thus  the  party 
licensed  '  shall  not  fraudulently  adulterate  the  bread 

*  or  other  victuals '  <fcc.,  sold  by  him,  and  *  do  not  use 
'  false  weights.'     It  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^  and  do  not 

*  sell  any  groceries  or  olJber  uncooked  provisions  in 

*  the  said  house  or  premises.'  The  word  'uncooked' 
was  not  in  the  former  Act  This  condition  again  en- 
acts perfect  equality  in  the  spirit  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed, respectively,  on  publicans  and  grocers — that  the 
one  may  not  encroach  on  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
other.  The  publican  is  to  have  a  monoply  of  supplying 
all  drinks  consumed  on  the  premises,  but  must  not  seU 
tea,  or  sugar  in  bulk,  or  bread,  or  ham,  or  other 
uncooked  provisions,  because  that  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  trade  of  the  licensed  grocer,  or 
provision  dealer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grocer  must 
not  sell  liquore  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  because 
that  would  be  an  interference  with  the  Intimate  trade 
of  the  publican,  besides  being  an  evil  in  itself. 
The  words  of  the  grocers'  certificates  are  deserving  of 
notice — that  he  *  does  not  traffic  in  or  give '  (observe 
the  word  give ')  '  any  spirits,  wine,  or  other  excisable 
liquors  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  same  premises,' 
and  do  not  barter  drinks  for  clothes,  &c  Now  at  the 
time  this  Act  was  being  framed  it  was  stated,  and  very 
generally  believed,  that  grocers  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  glass  of  whisky  to  servant  girls  and 
the  wives  of  workmen  who  came  to  their  shops. 
They  did  not  sell  it,  but  gave  it  as  an  inducement 
for  them  to  continue  their  trade,  and  the  words 
'  traffic  in  or  give '  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
Act  The  general  opinion  is  that  this  prohibition 
is  totally  disregarded  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
grocers  do  give  a  glass  of  spirits — I  won't  say  whether 
to  a  great  or  a  small  extent ;  I  have  not  ttie  know- 
ledge j  but  it  is  known  that  they  do  give  it 

118.  You  have  not  yourself,  have  you,  from  any 
reports  made  to  you,  been  able  to  verify  those  rumours? 
— I  have  no  doubt  I  could  verify  them  if  it  were  my 
duty,  but  I  have  not  laid  myself  out  for  that. 

*  119.  You  are  quite  certain,  are  you,  that  there  is  such 
a  rumour? — More  than  a  rumour;  there  is  a  general 
belief,  and  if  the  Commissioners  examined  the  two 
framers  of  the  Act,  Lord  Mure  and  Lord  Kinnaird, 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  how  strong  that  opinion  was 
at  the  time,  and  how  anxious  they  themselves  were  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  practice.  In  Schedule 
2  there  is  an  important  provision  that  did  away  with  a 
certain  fallacy.  It  was  supposed  when  a  magistrate 
reported  that  a  house  was  suitable  in  its  construction 
and  other  respects  for  any  licensed  grocery  or  public- 
house  that  such  a  report  imp^^  t^**  *^®  party  should 
get  the  licence.  Now  thi^  gchedule  says  that  although 
the  report  should  be  tlt^*,  '  tiw  sanie  are  of  suitable 

*  construction  and   accotn^^o^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  purposes 

*  applied  for/  yet « res^,,.^^^  ^  the  justices  (or  magis- 
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^  iarates,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  detenniiie  whether  it  be 

*  meet  and  convenient  to  grant  the  .^rtificate  applied 

*  tar.*  I  haye  now  gocne  through  the  Acts  and  the 
Schedules.  The  onlj  other  thing  is  the  little  Aot 
paased  last  Session  at  the  instance  of  Dr  Gamerony  ap- 
pointing a  joint  committee. 

120.  Yon  have  been  making  those  references,  haire 
yon  not,  with  a  view  to  important  dediioti(»iA9 — 
Yes. 

121.  Do  you  wish  ns  to  nnderstand  that»  by  reason 
of  the  faiLnre  to  apply  tiie  Act  in  these  par- 
ticnlars,  an  nnfortonate  increase  in  drinking  habits 
has  be^  stimulated  1 — ^Yes,  I  wish  you  to  andexstand 
that  such  is  my  opinion. 

122.  Eesting  on  positive  grpnnds,  I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

123.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  ground  on 
which  that  opinion  is  based) — ^At  a  part  of  my 
evidence  I  sludl  refer  to  the  multitude  of  houses  in 
low  neighbourhoods,  and  that  I  think  will  show  my 
grounds.  I  have  not  yet  anived  at  that  stage.  The 
Act  of  Dr  Cameron  merely  appoints  three  justices 
along  with  three  borough  magistrates,  to  review  the 
new  licences  granted  by  the  magistrateB.  I  may  state 
that  in  this  city  last  3Fear  there  were  nine  new  certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  magistrates,  and  a  great  number 
of  applications  refused.  Those  nine  licences  came  be- 
fore the  new  tribunal,  and  the  new  tribunal  rejected 
fflx  of  them,  after  they  had  actually  been  granted  by 
the  City  Magistrates,  and  five  of  Uieee  were  grocers' 
certificates. 

124.  Mr  Cam^eU  BicinUm, — ^It  has  been  represented 
to  us  by  the  City  Cledc  that  there  is  a  certain  amou&t 
of  hardship  in  letting  the  judgment  of  a  large  body 
like  that  of  the  magistrates  be  reversed  by  so  small  a 
body  as  this  licensing  committee:  do  you  oouAur  in 
Uiat  opinion? — No. — ^There  are  just  six  mi^gistrates  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Lord  Provost.  The  appeal  tribunal 
consists  of  six  members  also,  of  whom  thiaee  are  the 
identical  magistrates  who  had  previously  granted  the 
licence,  and  who  ou^t  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own 
doings.  In  all  other  towns,  except  Gla^ow,  there  are 
not  so  many  as  six  magistrates. 

125.  The  criticism  of  Mr  Skinner  referred  only  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh) — So  I  understood.  The  Licensing 
Court  consists  of  seven  members,  including  the  Lord 
Provost,  and  the  new  tribunal  consists  of  six  members; 
so  that  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  fair  and  wise  arrange- 
ment Of  the  three  applications  that  were  passed,  two 
of  them  were  merely  for  extensions  of  ho^^els-— for 
hotels  extending  their  wings;  and  the  third  was  an 
application  from  a  man  whose  licensed  premises  were 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  another  business.  He  obtained 
a  new  licence  to  carry  on  the  same  trade  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  So  that  the  granting  of  new  licences 
was  stopped  in  this  city  by  the  new  tribunal  last  year. 
I  mentioned  as  one  of  my  heads  a  comparison  of  what 
had  been  done  in  diminishing  grocers'  and  ot^er 
licences,  and  increasing  them  in  Edinburgh  and  Qlas- 
gow.  In  Edinburgh  the  population  is  now  210,000 
and  it  has  870  licensed  houses  of  all  kinds,  being  one 
for  every  48  families.  I  have  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  separating  grocers'  licences  from  the  others 
which  I  shall  submit  afterwards.  Glasgow  has  a 
population  of  555,000,  and  there  are  1796  licensed 
houses  of  all  kinds,  qr  one  for  every  62  families. 
EdinbrCrgh  has  480  grocers'  licences,  or  one  for  every 
87  families.  The  next  fact  is  a  most  striking  one,  viz., 
that  Glasgow  has  only  257  grocers'  licences,  or  one  for 
every  439  families.  Hence  the  grocers  licences  in 
GlaE^ow  would  require  to  be  increased  five-fold,  to 
be  equal  in  proportion  to  the  grocers'  licences  in  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  other  hand,  Glasgow  has  iaa  more 
publichouses  than  Edinburgh. 

126.  Ths  Ohairman. — ^We  had  it  in  evidence  fix)m 
Mr  Skinner,  that  the  number  of  publichouses  had  re- 
mained stationary,  although  the  population  had  largely 
increased  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  that  the 
xiumber  of  grocers'  had  largely  increased.  In  drawing 
a  contrast  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  you  say 
ihe  njamber  of  grocers'  has  been  kept  down,  but  the 
number  of  puUichouses  has  been  proportionally  in 


excess  in  Glasgow  )-r-I  have  the  exact  figures.     Mr  Bdinbubgu. 
Skinner  did  not  do  justice  to  his  own  town  I  think.  The       tvJIL 
number  of  licenfces  has  been  diminished  by  14  within     u^l^u 

the  last  twenty  years ;  and  in  Glasgow  also,  diminished        

by9L  I  wrote  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow  and  to  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh  for  the  figures.  MrSkinnaris 
not  the  magistrates'  derk  of  Edinburgh  who  personaily 
grants  the  Ucenses.  Mr  Morham  does  that  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr  Skinner's 
inibtmation  will  be  quite  correct 

127.  The  table  to  which  he  referred  was  fumisl^  by 
the  licensing  department  of  Edinburgh  % — ^Yery  right. 
Edinburgh  has  342  publichouses,  or  one  in  123  fiunilies ; 
Glasgow  has  1507  publichouses,  or  one  for  every  7^ 
fiunilies.  In  Edinburgh,  Ihere  are  14  fewer  licensed 
houses  than  in  1854 ;  and  Glasgow  has  now  91  fewer 
licensed  houses  than  in  1 854.  The  population  of  Glasgow 
has  increased  since  1851  by  225,900.  Thus  its  increaid 
of  population  is  more  than  the  whole  population  of 
Eduiburgh  at  the  present  moment ;  and  yet  in  place  of 
adding  to  the  licensed  houses,  Glasgow  has  diminished 
them  by  91,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of 
population.  In  the  same  way  Edinburgh  has  increased 
about  50,000,  and  its  licences  have  been  ^diminished  by 
14;  although  at  the  same  time  the  grocers'  licenoes 
have  very  laigely  increased. 

128.  Mr  Oamjphell  Swintofu — Do  you  make  a  reflec- 
tiofiont^efiBUit,  ti^at  while  the-grocers' have  been  increas- 
ingin  the  one, the  publichonse  licenses  have  beenincreas- 
ing  in  the  other.     Which  is  the  worst  ? — I  think  the 

?ublichouse  licences  have  not  increased  in  Glasgow, 
'hey  i^e  very  much  lai^r  in  proportion  than  in  !Mtn- 
burgh,  but  not  larger  than  at  the  earlier  period.  A 
parliamentary  return  which  I  obtained  last  session 
gives  the  numbers  at  both  periods. 

129.  In  Glasgow  they  are  fonder  of  granting  public- 
house  licences  than  grocers'  licenses ;  and  in  Edinburgh 
they  are  fonder  of  granting  grocers'  than  publicuis' 
licences? — Glasgow  has  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  Edinbur^  All  tiie 
Acts  were  passed  for  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
licensed  houses,  as  far  as  possible;  and  Glasgow  has 
absolutely  diminished  the  number  of  its  houses  more 
than  Edinburgh  has ;  and  relatively  it  has  diminished 
them  enormously  more  than  Edinburgh.  The  public- 
houses  in  Glasgow  were  1650  in  1854,  while  last 
year  they  were  1546,  so  that  they  have  been  diminished 
by  above  100  suioe  1854. 

130.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Can  you  tell  us  whether 
there  has  been  a  greater  increase  of  drunkenness  in 
Glasgow  than  in  Edinburgh  during  that  time? — 'So, 
I  said,  in  answer  to  an  observation,  that  I  would  refer 
subsequently  to  the  low  neighboiirhoods  where  the 
licensed  houses  exist.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall 
now  state  what  occurs  to  me  under  that  head,  and  make 
a  comparison  of  the  better  class  and  the  lower  class 
streets,  so  as  to  enable  the  Commissioners  also  to  con- 
trast them.  In  Princes  Street,  including  hotels,  there 
are  17  lic^ised  houses ;  in  Geoige  Street,  14 ;  and  in 
Thistie  Street  and  its  continuations.  Hill  Stireet  and 
Young  Street,  9, — 40  in  all  in  this  particular  neigh- 
bourhood Thirteen  of  these  40  are  hotels.  Deducting 
hotels,  there  are  27  publichouses  and  licensed  grocers 
in  all,  in  those  tiiree  lines  of  genteel  streets ;  for  they 
may  aU  be  considered  genteel  streets,  excepting  per- 
haps Thistie  Street,  which  is  not  quite  that  Kow,  if 
you  take  Eose  Street  (a  parallel  street  not  longer  than 
one  ot  the  other  three),  which  has  tiie  character  of  being 
one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst  street  in  Edinburgh, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  are  27  licensed  houses, 
including  2  hote&. 

131.  Mr*Cainpbdl  Smnton* — ^How  many  grocers  are 
there,  and  how  many  publicans? — ^The  length  of  the 
street  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  there  are  17  public- 
houses,  8  grocers,  and  2  hotels.  So  that  Eose  Street, 
with  its  bad  character,  has  nearly  as  many  licensed 
grocers  and  publichouses  as  all  the  three  higher  class 
streets  mentioned  before. 

132.  Ths  Chmrmaiu — ^When  you  say  it  has  a  bad 
character,  what  does  that  exactiy  mean? — ^That  it 
abounds  with  prostitutes  and  houses  of  bad  f  anie.    I 
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Edinbubgh.   take  it  for  j^ranted  Ihat  you  will  have  the  police 
^"^  authorities,  who  know  about  these  matters,  and  who 

McLaren,     oould  speak  to  them.     You  will  find  that  this  difference 

exists  all  over  the  town,  if  you  take  clusters  of  streets 

in  different  directioas.  In  Home  Street,  for  instance, 
an  inferior  street  on  the  south  side,  there  is  I  public- 
liouse  and  5  grocers  ;  in  West  Port,  2  publichouses  and 
5  grocers;  in  Grassmarket,  2  hotels,  8  publichouses, 
and  5  grocera.  In  short,  the  lower  the  neiKhbour- 
liood  the  worse  it  is  for  the  number  of  licensed 
houses;  in  the  Cowgate  there  are  11  publichouses  and 
20  licensed  grocers.  Then,  in  the  line  of  street  from 
the  Castle  down  to  Holyrood  and  Abbeyhill  (a  little 
over  a  mile),  there  are  43  publichouses  and  47  licensed 
grocers — 90  in  all  I  should  like  also  to  state  that 
these  numbers  do  not  include  the  South  Back  or  the 
North  Back  of  Canongate,  or  any  of  the  closes,  such  as 
Ffteshmarket  Close,  or  Milne  Square,  I  only  take  the 
front  line. 

133.  Would  it  be  the.caEjd  that  the  localities  you  are 
describing  are  the  places  of  public  resort  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  considerable  population  living  outside  the 
streets ; — for  instance,  that  George  Street  and  Princes 
Street  would  represent  a  greater  part  of  the  New  Town. 
You  would  find  no  licensed  houses  in  a  great  number 
of  the  streets  adjoining.  Is  the  same  not  the  case  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  1 — No ;  there  are  publichouses 
near  every  neighbourhood.  I  could  not  imagine  people 
coming  from  Newington  or  the  New  Town  to  the 
Castle  Hill  or  Lawnmarket  or  the  Canongate.  The 
licensed  houses  there  would  be  occupied  by  denizens 
of  the  adjoining  streets  and  closes,  for  the  most  part. 

134.  But  there  would  be  large  populations,  would 
there  not,  living  in  closes  or  smsdler  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  places  you  have  named  who 
would  resort  to  them  for  their  supplies? — No  doubt. 
You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  line  of  streets 
I  have  mentioned.  There  is  not  much  of  a  dense 
population  there  because  beginning  at  the  High 
Street,  if  you  go  straight  down  you  have  on  the  one 
side  the  Grassmarket  and  Cowgate ;  but  then  I  have 
given  you  the  figures  applying  to  these  separately. 
The  Cowgate  provides  for  itself  and  more  than  itself. 
Going  further  down  still  you  have  the  North  Back 
of  ther  Canongate  and  the  South  Back  too  for  the  popu- 
lation there.  I  have  not  taken  the  licensed  houses 
in  them  into  account  in  my  figures  applying  to  the 
line  of  street  in  question.  Nor  have  I  taken  into  ac- 
count any  of  the  closes. 

135.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  any  information  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  houses  in  the  North  and 
South  Back  of  Canongate  ] — I  have  a  list  here.  There 
is  only  one  in  North  Back  of  Canongate  while  in  the 
South  Back  of  Canongate  there  is  a  hotel,  a  publichouse, 
and  two  grocers.  In  the  Fleshmarket  Close  there  are 
four,  and  in  Milne  Square  one. 

136.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — They  are  publichouses 
principally  there,  are  they  not  1 — Yes. 

137.  Mr  MLagan, — ^Are  there  not  four  clubs  in 
Princes  Street  and  George  Street  and  Queen  Street, 
where  a  good  deal  of  drink  is  consumed  1 — ^I  have  no 
doubt  there  is. 

138.  And  although  the  better  classes  do  not  resort  to 
the  publichouses,  they  resort  to  these  clubs,  do  they 
not?— Yes. 

139.  Then  you  would  not  consider  the  public-houses 
the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  drink  consumed  in  a 
particular  district? — Certainly  not  There  is  another 
obvious  reason  why  there  are  not  many  houses  in 
Princes  Street  comparatively :  the  rents  are  too  high  to 
admit  of  a  common  publichouse  in  Princes  Street.  I 
merely  gave  those  figures  to  show  that  in  regard  to 
streets  in  juxtaposition  with  one  another  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  which  exists  between  the  numbers 
applying  to  eacL  My  chief  point  was  to  bring  out 
Rose  Street  by  comparison, 

140.  The  Chmrman, — Would  it  not  be  the  case  (we 
should  like  to  take  the  effect  of  your  illustrations)  that 
the  working-classes  employed  in  those  wealthy  neigh- 
bourhoods would  resort  to  the  poorer  streets  for  houses 
of  entertainment  1 — ^I    should    doubt  whether    there 


would  be  any  of  the  working-classes  living  in  Princes 
Street,  the  rents  are  so  h^h  t^ere. 

141.  But  oabmen,  porters,  and  servants,  and  so  forth : 
would  the  open  houses  of  chief  entertainment  for  such 
people  be  in  the  poorer  streets  near  the  wealthy  stareets  % — 
No  doubt;  and  hence  I  have  adopted  as  instances 
some  of  the  cross  streets  where  cabs  stand,  or  to  which 
cabmen  would  go.  If  men  want  drink  they  cannot  go 
to  a  publichouse  in  Princes  Street  They  will  go  to  iio 
most  convenient  point  from  tiie  stands  in  Princes 
Street  I  quite  agree  with  the  opmion  expressed  that 
it  does  not  necossanly  follow  that  the  number  of  houses 
in  Princes  Street  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  spirits 
consumed  in  Princes  Street 

142.  Would  you  give  us  now  what  you  intend  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  illustrations  ? — Well,  there  is  Hanover 
Sroet  The  cabmen  at  the  stance  near  the  Mound  can- 
not go  to  a  publichouse  in  Princes  Street,  but  to  those 
in  Hanover  Street,  where  there  are  6  public-houses  and 
7  licensed  grocers  and  one  hotel.  Then  in  Broogfaton 
Street  there  are  5  publichouses  and  7  grocers;  in' 
Cumberland  Street  2  publichouses  and  6  grocers ;  in 
India  Place,  1  publichouse  and  5  grocers ;  in  Jamaica 
Street,  2  publichouses  and  4  grocers  ;  in  ^e  Pleasance 
(a  poor  district),  8  publichouses  and  10  grocers ;  in 
Fountainbridge,  7  publichouses  and  6  grocers.  There 
is  one  illustration  I  should  like  specially  to  call  attention 
to.  Take  the  great  south  road  to  Carlisle,  from  Princes 
Street  to  the  toll  at  Mayfield.  The  distance  between 
these  points  is  two  miles,  and  it  is  all  built  upon  with  the 
exception  of  about  300  yards.  That  main  line  of  street 
includes  all  classes  of  inhabitants.  Newington  is  a 
genteel  neighbourhood,  inhabited  by  people  who  are 
well-off  Clerk  Street  is  a  respectable  street,  so  also  is 
St  Patrick  Square ;  Nicolson  Street  is  for  the  poorer 
middle  classes ;  and  besides  these  there  are  the  South 
and  North  Bridges.  This  line  of  street,  therefore,  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  streets  for  all  classes  of  inhabi- 
tants. And  in  answer  to  an  observation  I  would  say 
that  I  would  infer  from  the  number  of  houses  there 
that  it  gave  a  fair  measiure  of  the  wants  of  the  line 
of  street  for  the  purposes  of  those  who  live  in  it 
Now  there  are  2  hotels,  7  publichouses,  and  19 
grocers — 28  in  all — in'  about  2  miles  of  roadway. 
And  immediately  behind  that  (and  this  deak  with 
another  question  in  regard  to  people  going  elsewhere) 
and  near  the  Surgeons'  Hall  and  the  theatre  in  that 
neighbourhood,  there  are  five  streets  which  go  by  the 
name  of  Eichmond  Street,  Eichmond  Place,  Eichmond 
Terrace,  and  so  on,  and  Adam  Street  lliese  form  a 
small  block  of  a  few  acres.  The  whole  surface  of  all 
the  streets  does  not  extend  to  half  a  mile,  and  there  are 
there  13  publichouses  and  16  licensed  grocers  in  them, 
and  all  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Nicolson  Street 

143.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — May  not  the  fact  of  the 
much  greater  number  with  grocers'  licences  in  the  poorer 
localities  be  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
these  localities  the  rents  are  a  great  deal  lower  and  the 
houses  smaller ;  that  therefore  a  man  cannot  carry  on  a 
large  business,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  shop  such  as  Mr 
Blair's  or  Messrs  Hill  &  Thomson's;  and  that  there 
must  be  a  greater  number  of  houses  to  do  the  same  work 
which  is  done  in  a"  very  large  house  in  another  part  of 
the  town  1 — ^That  might  apply  to  some  extent,  but  take 
a  mixed  neighbourhood  such  as  Nicolson  Street,  and  ex- 
amine the  nimiber  of  houses  you  find  there ;  Compare 
with  that  the  20  licensed  grocers  in  the  Cowgate  and 
the  number  in  the  Grassmarket  and  the  other  places  I 
have  mentioned.  It  is  inconceivable  that  in  these  places 
they  could  live  on  their  trade  as  grocers.  In  very  many 
of  tliese'low  neighbourhoods  the  selling  of  the  spirits  is 
the  source  of  profit,  and  the  trade  of  fiie  grocer  a  mere 
sham.  It  is  *  spirits  and  groceries  '  and  not  *  groceries 
*  and  spirits.' 

144.  The  Chodrman, — ^The  effect  of  the  illustrations 
you  have  given  is  to  show  that  the  number  of  licences 
granted  in  the  poorer  localities  ^  unduly  large  1 — ^Yes  ; 
quite  excessive — especiaUy  ^^  number  of  licences 
granted  to  grocers.  If  y^"?  ^y\^  to  ask  me  any  other 
questions  I  have  the  inf o^^J^  ^ioP^  here.  As  I  mentioned, 
I  have  formed  a  atroug    ^  '^iou  ^^t  as  whisky  and 
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foreign  spirits  are  sold  cheaply,  it  would  not  do  much  good 
to  give  grocers  the  power  of  seDing  spirits  even  if  they 
were  restricted  to  the  quart  bottle.    I  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  gather  information  as  to  this  point 
I  have  collected  it  from  various  sources.     I  have  ascer- 
tained the  prices  and  quantities  of  spirits  now  being  con- 
sumed in  the  country.     If  the  Commissioners  think 
it  pertinent  to  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  state  the  fact 
shortly.  Perhaps,  however,  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper — 
the  Lancet — ^may  first  be  given.     It  expresses  exactly  my 
opinion  against  the  selling  of  bottles  of  whisky.     I 
adopt  it  as  my  opinion.     It  contains  all  that  I  believe 
on  the  subject,  and  I  will  read  it  if  you  will  allow  me ; 
then  afterwards  if  you  wish  to  hear  anything  in  regard 
to  the  quantities  of  spirits  and  the  facilities  for  getting 
them,  and  the  prices  of  them,  I  can  supply  that  informa- 
tion alsa    The  extract  from  the  Lancet  is  as  follows  : — 
The  "Grocer's  Licence." — At  the  Brewster  sessions 
for  the  Staincross  division  of  the  West  Eiding  Con- 
stabulary a  few  days  ago,  Mr  Superintendent  Sykes 
reported  a  great  increase  in  drunkenness,  particularly 
among  the  wives  of  working  men,  attributing  thus 
deplorable  evil,  "  the  facilities  afforded  for  purchasing 
intoxicating  liquors  under  the  guise  of  ^groceries.'" 
Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  those  who  are  best 
informed  as  to  the  working  of  the  "  grocer's  licence  " 
in  most  districts.      Under  pretence    of  purchasing 
groceries,  or  when  visiting  the  shop  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, there  is  a  special  opportunity,  and  therefore  a 
"  temptation  " — ^using  that  term  in  its  popular  significor 
tion — ^to  procure  a  bottle  of  some  favourite  drink. 
Not  a  few  thoughtful  persons  appear  to  miss  the  force 
of  this  argument     They  ask  why  special  opposition 
should  be  offered  to  the  purchase  of  drink  at  a  grocer's, 
"Is  the  liquor  so  procured  more  deleterious  than 
that  obtained  elsewhere V*    "As  between  buying  at  a 
grocer^s  shop  and  at  a  publichouse  is  the  former  act 
more  vicious  ? "    "We  do  not  allege  that  intoxicating 
drink  is  in  itself  injurious  or  unnecessary  when  used 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  if  it  must  be  bought  at  a 
retail  store  the  conditions  imder  which  it  may  be 
purchased  at  the  grocer's  are  certainly  not  less  favour- 
able to  good  morals  and  discretion  than  the  best 
attainable  at  a  tavern.     The  objection  we  urge  to  the 
sale  of  drink  at  the  grocer's  is  simply  and  exclusively 
that  it  affords  a  needless  and  provoking  opportunity 
for  the  indulgence  of  habits  of  intemperance  in  secret 
We  say  many  persons,  and  especially  women — the 
wives  and  daughters  of  respectable  men  of  all  grades, 
servants,  and  others-— who  would  not  drink  in  secret 
if  they  had  to  go  to  a  publichouse  for  their  supplies, 
do  so  now  that  they  can  procure  bottles  of  drink 
unobserved  when  visiting  the  grocer's  shop  for  other 
purposes.     This  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge,  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  one — so  weighty,  indeed,  that  we 
think  it  conclusive,  and  even  overwhelming.     In  the 
face  of  this  charge — ^an  imputation  against  the  moral 
consequences    of    the  permit — made    with  all    the 
earnestness  inspired  by  a  strong  conviction  anid  a  deep 
sense  of  the  public  interests,  we  think  the  reproach 
should  be  wiped  away.     There  is  no  need  to  wait 
until  the  law  is  changed;    boards  of    magistrates 
generally  might  follow  the  spirited  example  of  the 
West  lUding  bench,  and  disallow  every  application 
for  the  grocer's  licence  until  the  Legislature  is  brought  to 
see  the  facts  as  they  stand.     When  that  time  arrives 
no  further  effort  will  be  necessary  to  suppress  a  public 
nuisance    of    more    than    sentimental  gravity    and 
importance.      Meanwhile  superintendents  and    con- 
stables of  districts  may  do  good  service  by  keeping  a 
better  watch  on  the  working  of  this  anomialous  trade, 
and    duly   reporting    their    experience.'    The  Com- 
missioners know  that    this  power    to    sell    a  quart 
bottle  was  granted  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  grocers  in 
England     llie  object  of  it  was  to  facilitate  the  con- 
sumption of  cheap  wines ;  and  spirits  were  unfortunately 
included  amongst  them.    This  evil,  however,  has  gone  to 
such  a  length  that  the  magistrates  of  the  West  Eiding, 
putting  the  law  to  one  side,  say — *  The  evils  are  such  that 
^  we  won't  give  a  grocer's  licence  to  any  man  in  the  West 


*  Eiding.'    When  I  see  that  such  is    the  case    with  Edinburgh. 
the    quart    bottle  in  full  vigour  in  England,   I  am         "" 
alarmed    at    the    consequences    in    Scotknd;    or,    I    u^L^a, 

should  not  say,  alarmed,  for  I  admit  it  woiild  be  a        

modification  of  our  evil;  but  it  would  be  no  remedy, 
and  I  could  not  urge  you  to  adopt  such  a  course. 

145.  Then  the  effect  of  your  recommendation  would 
be  that  all  persons  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to 
keep  a  stock  of  liquors  in  their  own  house  would  be 
obl^ed  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  spirits  and  fer- 
mented liquors? — Not  for  fermented  liquors.  I  would 
allow  grocers  to  sell  wine  and  ale  and  porter,  but  no 
spirits.  Your  observation  would  only  apply  to  the  case 
of  a  family  which  could  not  find  two  shillings.  I  have 
statistics  to  show  that  a  bottle  of  good  spirits — German 
spirits,  Scotch  grain  spirits,  or  rum — can  with  a  good 
profit  to  the  retailer  be  got  for  two  shillings. 

146.  Would  you  make  them  buy  such  quantities  at  the 
publichouses  %-^\i  the  bottle  system  for  grocers  were 
adopted  they  could  buy  abottle  in  the  grocer'a  There  are 
not  many  families  which  could  not  muster  tw6  shillings 
to  buy  that  quantity,  and  therefore  the  evil  of  the  licensed 
grocers  would  be  continued  to  a  very  large  extent 

147.  I  quite  followed  you  in  regard  to  that ;  but 
would  not  the  result  of  it  be  that  any  family,  who  had 
occasion  to  use  spirits  and  could  not  afford  to  keep  them 
in  their  house,  must  resort  to  the  publichouse  itself  1 — I 
quite  acquiesce  in  that  observation — ^f  or  small  quantities. 

148.  If  it  be  said  that  the  power  to  sell  liquor  in  open 
vessels  by  the  grocers  encourages  drinking  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  same  in  sealed  bottles,  in  England,  then 
would  you  not  increase  the  evil,  or  continue  it,  by  com- 
pelling all  persons  having  occasion  to  use  spirits  to  resort 
to  the  publichouse,  where  a  glass  can  be  sold  over  the 
counter  with  facility  ? — I  think  not,  because,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Lancet,  in  the  extract  I  have  quoted,  women  have 
occasion  to  go  to  the  grocer's  every  day.  They  must  go 
themselves  or  send  girls  or  boys  ;  and  of  course  they 
could  easily  send  a  message  with  the  girls  or  with  the 
boys  for  a  bottle  of  whisky.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
woman  would  not  be  seen  going  to  a  publichouse ;  and 
if  the  course  I  hint  at  were  adopted,  the  temptation 
would  be  to  a  large  extent  removed. 

149.  But  then  the  effect  of  that  is  arbitrarily  to  fix 
the  stamp  of  something  that  is  not  respectable  upon  the 
purchase  of  a  commodity.  If  you  say  that  it  is  not 
thought  respectable  by  working  men  that  their  wives  • 
should  be  seen  going  into  a  publichouse,  that  is  to  say 
that  the  purchase  of  a  bottle  of  spirits  is  not  in  itself 
respectable  1 — Yes,  it  may  be  so  stated. 

150.  Do  you  not  thus  prevent  the  buying  of  a  com- 
modity in  what  you  might  call  a  respectable  manner  1 — 
I  think  there  is  another  alternative.  You  are  aware  that 
what  is  technically  called  the  grocer's  licence  is  not  a 
licence  to  grocers  only,  but  to  *  grocers,  or  *  provision 
dealers,'  or  *  dealers  in  spirits.'  For  instance,  in  Princes 
Street  there  is  a  *  dealer  in  spirits,'  and  anybody  who 
wants  to  buy  spirits — taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
grocers  are  prohibited  from  selling  them — could  go  to 
Mr  Gilbey,  for  instance,  or  any  other  such  party  who  had 
a  spirit  dealer's  licence,  and  there  buy  what  they  required. 

151.  Mr  Campbell  JSwinton. — ^But  their  licence  does 
not  prohibit  them  from  selling  groceries  1 — A  party  can 
get  a  separate  licence  for  spirits. 

152.  From  the  Excise  without  a  certificate  1 — No ;  you 
must  have  a  certificate. 

153.  Are  there  not  only  two  forms  of  certificates  1 — 
No ;  there  is  a  form  of  certificate  for  dealers  in  excisable 
liquors,  that  is  one  class  ;  and  grocer's,  that  is  another  ; 
and  for  provision  dealers  trading  in  excisable  liquors, 
that  is  a  third.  For  instance,  Mr  Gibson  in  Princes 
Street  is  a  provision  dealer,  and  he  could  get  a  licence. 
Mr  Gilbey  is  a  spirit  dealer,  and  he  has  a  licence  as  a  spirit 
dealer.  Another  man  may  come  next  door  as  a  grocer,  and 
he  gets  the  licence  as  a  grocer.  They  are  aU  three,  how- 
ever, in  conmion  parlance,  said  to  have  grocers'  licences. 

154.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  certificate  of 
Gilbey  and  a  grocer's  certificate  I  He  gets  the  grocer's 
licence,  does  he  not  f — He  gets  the  same  certificate,  but 
it  is  as  a  *  dealer  in  spirits.'    Of  course  I  don't  mention 
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I  Mr  Gilbey  particularly.  It  occnzred  to  me  in  going  orer 
^^^  thelkt  of  McensedkintsesmPtinossStareet,  Ifcnmd  1^ 
Y'liptiii.  ina3&edinapeculiar%ay — afraydEffdieotfromtlieotiHSs 
— asa^spuntdealer.'  I  kiuyw  faoDi  peisoBal  knowledge 
tbat  in  England  thene  was  a  very  leepectaMe  class  of 
peoplecaOedspirH  deatosbefoieMr  GUadstone's  Actcame 
into  operation,  who  sold  nothing  hut  spiiitB  and  wine,  and 
in  London  I  observe  some  of  tlMm  still  in  the  same  nei^ 
homhood  as  that  in  which  my  hoise  has  been  situated 
for  soTeral  yeaiis. 

155.  TA«€9bo»r7nait.--I)otbey8eQbyietBil9---Idonot 
snppose  MrGilbey  ever  sold  agiU  of  whisky  inhislile; 
and  there  are  respectable  gKMsem  in  Idiis  n^hbourhood 
who  hayemerely  grocers'  licences  who  would  be  af&onted 
if  tiiey  were  asked  to  sell  agiU  or  half  a  gill  of  whisky. 

156.  Mh  Cofmpben  /6Ww»^oi».— They  would  sell  a  bottle, 
would  they  not  1 — ^Yes. 

157.  The  Ohmrmam, — You  think,  do  you  not,  that 
the  withdrawal  hom  Hhe  grocers  of  the  power  to  sell 
spirits  by  retail  wocdd  tend  to  produce  ano^er  class  to 
meet  the  demand  1 — I  think  thie  publichouses  would  get 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  in  small  quantities 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  grocers,  in  so  fax,  at 
leasts  as  thaft  trade  was  not  annihilated ;  but  I  think  the 
trade  would  be  largely  annihilated.  But  then  there 
will  still  be  a  number  of  men — '  dealers  in  spirits ' — 
who  will  sell  bottles  but  not  gills.  There  m  a  great 
number  of  licensed  grocers  who  would  not  sell  a  gfll  or 
half  a  gill  of  whi^. 

158.  Mr  Campbell  Swifdaa, — Do  not  you  think  tibat 
the  stigma  which  at  present  attaches  itself  to  a  woman 
seen  going  into  a  publichouse  would  no  longer  eadst  if 
Ibe  pubHchonse  were  the  only  pkoe  where  she  ooidd  get 
spirits  1  Is  it  not  the  fact  tbtft  cftie  could  obtain  spirits 
at  present  at  a  grocer^s  if  she  liked  that  makies  it 
dkrepiltalde  lor  her  to  go  to  a  poblichoose  % — ^No,  I 
think  not ;  I  think  the  woman  herself  would  bethe  judge, 
and  would  abstain  from  going  into  the  puUidhouse.  It 
wouMrequiie  some  pressure  to  make  adeeent'WQmaiigo 
to  buy  a  giH  at  a  publichouse. 

159.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Do  you  i^unk  it  wmdd 
annSiilate  that  part  of  the  evil  which  consists  in  servant 
girls  getting  liquor  when  they  go  messages  % — ^Yes,  and 
it  would  anniyiate  the  eril  as  far  as  workmen's  wives 
are  concerned  also.  I  think  the  evil  is  quite  as  great 
in  regard  to  tiiem. 

160.  The  ChatrmarL-^Ot  course  we  are  taking  it 
merdly  as  a  common  report  that  servant  girls  do  get  it, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  of  that  9 — Just  so.  I  have 
procured  evidence  from  theietums  of  tiie  Inland  Bevemie 
Commission,  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  from  documents 
about  the  quantities  of  Qtirits  consumed ;  and  I  have 
obtained  inf<»mation  as  to  the  prices  of  spirits' at  present 
from  the  price  lists  of  Leith  and  London.  I  have  got 
information  from  this  source  to  prove  tiiat  good  spints 
are  to  be  got  at  two  shillings  a  bottie,  allowing  a  fairly 
large  profit  to  the  grocer.  I  use  the  word  *  spirits'  as 
applying  to  German  spirit,  Scotch  whisky,  and  rum. 

161.  You  may  state  tiie  result  you  deduce  from 
the  documents  you  have  had  in  your  possession. 
As  a  result  of  your  researches  you  stated  t^t  spirits 
could  be  obtained  at  the  low  rate  you  mention  1 
— ^Yes,  perhaps,  I  mi^^  take  two  instances — German 
4H)irit8  and  Scotch  whisky.  The  present  price  of 
German  spirits  at  Leith,  taking  a  fair  average,  is  Is. 
4|d.  the  ^llon.  There  are  some  whidi  sell  at  a  much 
lower  rate — as  low  as  Is.  3d.  Eussian  spirits  sell  at 
iJbtA,  rate.  This,  apart  from  the  duty,  is  equal  to  2fd. 
per  quart  bottle  of  proof  tqnrits ;  but  proof  spirits  is  tar 
too  strong  for  retailing  to  be  drunk  in  that  state. 
It  is  usually  sold  containing  from  Jth  to  ^tii  of  virater. 
If  Jth  be  water,  the  natural  price  of  a  bottie  of  whisky 
sold  in  that  state  is  reduced  to  about  2^;  if  only  ^th 
is^  water,  the  natural  price  is  2-^^  The  common 
grain  whiskjr  made  here  sells  at  Is.  lid.  per  gallon  proof, 
and  the  price  per  bottle  is,  of  oouree,  relatively  higher 
with  the  duty  paid,  whidi,  on  home  spirits,  is  lOs.  per 
^on,  and  on  G«rman  spirits  10is.5d.  The  result  is  that, 
duty  paid,  the  price  is  nearly  the  same,  viz.,  Us.  9^ 
for  German  and  11&  lid.  for  British  qmts.  The  cost, 
of  a  quart  bottle,  duty  paid,  if  sold  at  proof  strength, 


would  thns  be  2s.  for  home-grown  spirits ;  if  ^th  were 
watei^  it  would  be  1&  6d. ;  aadif  |th,lB.  7^  waMskj 
of  this  kind  is  largely  aidd  to  tbd  f)ooier  cJmmun,  and 
could  tfaens  be  sold  at  2b.  -per  battle  with  a  lair  taade 
profit  to  the  sellex;  whese  any  eonsideiahk  tOBHOKoA  of 
DUfliBeeBWis  don& 

162.  Mr  Oampbea  8mrdm,-^linmi  condunon  daae 
that  point  at  I — ^Thereis  a  notion  adaroad,  frosi  the  priae 
at  wkioh  fine  old  malt  whisky,  lot  instance,  isadwrtiaolp 
and  bought  within  our  own  ezperienoe,  that  you  conUL 
not  get  spirits  at  anything  like  so  bw  a  rate  as  I  luMPe 
mentioned ;  and  if  it  required  3a.  to  purehase  a  holdli^ 
you  can  perceive  that  it  would  be  maae  difficilt  to 
find  than  2s. 

165.  iind  ,that  yon  think  is  an  argnmeoit  toSm  m 
support  of  what  you  think  would  be  a  palliativf^  thoi^ 
not  a  cure^ — Yes,  I  have  azhother  page  of  statbtifis  of 
&e  same  character  in  regard  to  mm.  Goodnem  isjold 
at  about  the  same  price,  costing  2s.  par  ^aBiin,  and  ihe 
.duty  being  10s.  2d. 

164.  Is  there  so  much  rum  consfumed  in  this 
countryl — ^I  was  startied  by  what  I  peroerred  in  the 
report  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Commissiona^  that 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  gallons  of  rum  were  con- 
sumed, chiefly  by  the  working  dasses,  in  England  last 
year.  The  Inland  Eevenue  aothoriities  aay  &at  & 
c<maumption  is  largely  increasing.  I  hafve  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  importation  here.  The  CommisBiQneoBB  would 
be  suxprieed  at  the  enormoas  inaraase  in  the  -amoimt  of 
foreign  spirits  introdnoed  into  this  country.  Last  year 
these  were  11,935,263  galkma  of  ioieagn  i^pirits  con- 
sumed, on  which  duty  was  paid;  attd  31,219^642 
gallons  of  whisky  paid  duty. 

166.  AxQ  tb^  foseign  spirits  drunk  eldefly  in 
England  t— No,  I  have  ascertained  that  350,000  gdlous 
of  German  spirits  were  imported  into  Leit&  last  year. 

1^6.  The  Ci^Vmoiiw— Isihat  all  that  yoa  pKpaied 
yomself  to  lay  before  us9 — ^Yes,  but  I  shall  be  happy 
to  place  my  time  at.  your  diapniBl  if  you  xefuiEe  any 
explanation  afterwards. 


"*  llBwnrcaoK  Housi,  Sdinbubgoi,  Uh  OdAar,  Uf7. 
'  Sm* — When  ezmnuaed  by  the  lUjal  OoinmiwiflnyeBterfay,  I 
'  hadintended  to  offer  evidence  re^ectiiig  the  tranafer  of  gtocen' 
'  and  other  licences,  and  had  notes  oil  the  sabject  before  me^  but 
'  somehow  missed  the  paasafle  in  turning  ever  my  flheets.  As  I 
'  considerthe  question  oae  of  ^reat  umMrtanoe,  1  will  Isel  oUised 
'  if  yon  will  obtain  the  pwrniMion  of  the  dudrmaa  to  add  uie 
'  endoaed  two  passages  to  my  eridence,  being  the  subBtance  of 
'  what  would  1  naye  said  if  examined  on  the  qnestion. 
'  I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

^  D.  M'Lakn. 
<  W.  J.  MUBB,  Esq.,  AdToeatB,  AaomfofY.' 

Another  important  point  in  which  the  Acts  are  not 
carried  into  effeet,  at  least  in  this  dty,  is  the  transfer 
of  certificates.  The  only  authority  lor  a  transfer  of 
certifkoates  is  the  Home  Drummond  Ad^  Sections  19 
and  2O4  and  these  authorise  transfers  only  in  the  oTent 
of  the  death  of  the  original  holder  of  the  certificate, 
and  a  re-transler  of  the  same  dining  the  curaant  half 
yeac  The  form  of  the  transfer  of  the  certificate 
appended  to  the  Act  (6)  is  also  explicit  in  restricting 
the  transfer  to  cases  where  the  original  holder  of  the 
certificate  'has  died.'  Bat  notwithstanding  these 
restrictions,  transfers  are  granted  where  no  death  has 
ocouredy  as  an  ordinsQr  matter  of  buainaBS.  The 
clause  (19)  restricts  the  transfer  and  re-transbr  of 
certificates  '  until  the  next  general  or  district  meeting, 

*  to  be  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Act'  After  that 
period  the  partios  are  to  be  treafbd  like  other  new 
ai^licants.  This  a^^Mars  from  Section  10  of  the  Act 
26  and  26  Yict  cap.  35,  which  requires  the  .publication 
in  the  newq>apers,  and  transmission  to  the  registrars, 
of  the  names  of  three  classes  of  new  i^plicante  ior 
certificates, — ^namely,  (D  all  appiications  for  premises 
not  at  the  time  eartifiea;  (2)  all  applications,  by  new 
tenants  of  premises  at  the  time  certified ;  (3)  <  and  also 

*  of  all  ap^oatiouB  for  renewal  of  certificates  which 
'have  been  tranaf fared  djoring  the  currency  of  the 

*  previous  half  year.'     Sectio^^  ^  confirms  this  view,  by 
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seqnirizig  all  applicants  having  fapanflfara,  which  hare 
bom.  traBsfarnKl  dunng  the  half  jeaac,.  to  poodnce 
ceitificflte-  €d  ohaEacteor  Ifloa  other  nffr  applicaaiB. 
IhmraA  pijlmt  of  Tested  intoresto  oo  Hia  part  of  I3ie 
tfmaffiM^  ia^emt  o£^  and  tha  MBgMfcnteB  aro  Joft  to  «feal 
with  tb«%1^ielbaal  er  otiberwiae^  aathiey  ^all  daem 
^  meet  and  expedient '  for  the  public  interest^  as  in  the 
owe  at  o&atK  now  ajq^lieatiqiia^  BmI  thasa  paomians 
been  carried  oaeto  dfeet  the  nnmbeir  of  Bflanoaa  mi^ 
hava  been  gnatlj  lednoed  feom  tima  to  tiuB^  m  Hhe 
on^nni  h^eni  (bed,  or  gaiia  np  bnaiiieBB.  Section.  12 
of  the  Fovbaa  M^enzia  l^ety  and  Sectioa  4  of  the- 
Asnumimmat  Act»  dachoeall  cenrtifioatoB,giaBtod ' 
to  tbB  tuBHr  of  liio  lesitod  Aoto  *  nsU  andwnd^' I 

\  wppmr  all.  tronafcinv.  wiuDa  a.  daatik  ha*  not 

In  the  caaftof  gfocen  ttare  kan  aiMitJonai  aiiifaa- 
Bia  to  aoch  (TwiiiiiHW     it  doeanot  apfear  thai  tiuse 


ia  (|n J  legialative  anthoriiy  for  the  traasler  of  groeoB^ 
ficencaa^  in  as^  dzcamstoncea*  The  Home  Dnuar 
mond  Adst,  Section*  19,  alxsaady  citod^  maiely'  aaliioriflaB 
the  transf er,  in  the  event  of  death,  *  of  ^»  <mi^ 
^  tifiaato^  t<r  keep  and  oontoiaft  anch  heoaai  oc  pre- 
'miaeB^  a»  a  oooaunon  xBn»  aJabcnae^  or  irintwafling 
^  hoiuH^,  aa  befine  such  dea^  tmtil  the  aoEt  goneral 
*-  meatiiig^'  Ac  Thva  was.  no  gMser^a  aeai&calaf  or 
liiHBcethen  authonaedby  Padauoiant;  aadwhab  one 
wW'an&fniaed,  by  the  Ferbos  MJackmude  Aet^  ^a/thi^img 
iBfltoriaDy  foooa  aD,  looner  certifieatos  by  piwhibiling 
caumnptMn  on  the  pmrniaaBi  these  was  no  authariify 
gbeiL  briiie  Act  fax  the  tcaaafBr  of  that  peoolor  oadifi- 
cato^  Sl<)thing  whatam  ia  aaid  on  the  au};^}flBi  m  thai 
or  the^aahaaqueiitJbat;  aaui^  therofcnM^  a  aarioua  question 
may  be  raised  whether  any  of  the  taEUMfenof  certifieates 
granted  daring  the  cuiront  half  year  an  not  ikigal  V 
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3.  Mr  l^ovAS  LzzTDoiTy  examined* 

16T.  The  Cbmmum. — ^You  are  snpermtendent  of 
police  for  the  city  of  Edinboigh  % — I  am. 

168.  Have  you  seen  a  return  that  has  been  famished 
to  the  Commission  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in 
Edinburgh  t — ^I  am  aware  of  the  return.. 

169*  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  that  in  your 
haaidy  and  say  wheiiier  it  is  a  correct  return  % — ^I  have  a 
coipy  of  it  here. 

170.  The  total  number  of  Ecenaed  houses  in  Edinbuigh 
in  1876  was  8791— Yes. 

171.  What  is  the  number  for  the  present  yeart — 
At  Whitsunday  1877,  the  last  licensing  courts  the 
number  was  870. 

172.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of 
police  for  the  city  1 — Since  1850, — ^for  17  years. 

173.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  on  what 
system  the  magiBtrates  have '  proceeded  in  the  grant- 
ing or  withhoTdrng  of  licences) — ^The  magistrates  have 
themselves  visited  and  inspected  the  houses  for  which 
application  was  made,  and  the  visiting  magistrate 
si^ied  a  report  as  to  whether  the  premises  were  suit- 
able or  unsuitable,  and  also  as  to  IJie  character  of  the 
applicant. 

174.  They  are  very  particular  on  those  matters? — 
Very  particular. 

175.  Have  tiiey  laid  down  for  themselves  any  rule 
as  to  the  number  of  licences  that  they  would  graut,  the 
circumstances  being  suitable  % — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  rule. 

176.  As  a  general  rule  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  over  a  long  period  of 
years  % — Not  an  increase  on  the  whole.  A  certain  class 
of  certificates  have  considerably  decreased  in  number 
and  another  class  have  considerably  increased,  so  that 
the  total  number  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was. 

177.  iS^mifCncJttoTi.— Which  are  those*— In  1854 
the  number  of  {mblichouse  certificates  granted  was  511. 
That  was  the  &n(t  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1353.     Last  Whitsunday  the  number  was  342. 

178.  The  dhairmoH. — And  what  was  the  number  of 
giocars'  licences! — In  1854  the  number  of  grocers' 
certificates  was  326,  but  last  Whitsunday  the  number 

was  4dQ» 

179.  Can  you  say  whether  that  alteration  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  classes  of  licensed  houses 
has  been  owing  to  natural  causes  or  to  the  policy  of  the 
loagiatratee ) — ^My  opinion  is  that  the  magistrates  as  a 
rule  have  been  less  stringent  in  keeping  down  the 


number  of  grocers'  oertificatea  as  compared  wi!lih  puBQc- 
house  certificates. 

180.  Can  you  say  the  opinion  has  been  that  it 
is  more  desirable  to  encourage  this  class  of  house  than 
the  publichouset — Some  magirtrat^  act  as  if  they 
thought  so. 

181.  Has  it  been  the  practice  in  Edinburgh,  to  refuse 
a  publichouse  licence  to  an  c^plicant,  but  to  grant  him 
a  grocer's  licence  1 — I  have  known  that  often  occur; 

182.  But  that  would  be  to  a  man  who  had  no  grocer's 
shop,  but  wished  to  be  able  to  sell  spirits  t — ^Ye& 

183.  Then  that  would  necessitate  Ins  opening  a 
grocer's  shop  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  ^irits  Y — 
Certainly. 

184.  Then  in  that  case  the  sale  of  groceries  would 
be  subordinate  to  the  sale  of  spirits  Y — I  think  so. 

185.  Is  it  our  opinion  that  there  are  many  houses  of 
that  class) — I  think  there  are  a  good  many.  For  instance 
in  the  Old  Town  we  have  a  number  of  low-rented 
houses.  I  believe  there  are  about  170  of  the  grocers 
holding  certificates  whose  annual  rental  is  under  £25, 
which  is  a  very  small  rent  for  a  shop  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  there  are  about  20l  under  £15  of  rental,  which  Ib  a 
very  low  rent  indeed. 

186.  Have  licences  been' refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  premises  were  so  small  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
grant  lice^ices  t — Often. 

187.  Evidence  was  given  before  the  Commission 
yesterday  that  in  certain  localities  that  might  be  called 
low  or  poor  localities,  such  as  Grassmarket,  Cowgate,  and 
Canongate,  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  very  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  those  held  in  better  parts  of  the 
town.  Is  that  the  case  ? — It  is  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule  the  largest  number  of  publichouses  and  grocers' 
shops  are  in  the  Old  Town,  and  in  what  are  accounted 
the  lower  localities  of  the  city. 

188.  Is  that  because  the  demand  there  for  small 
houses  of  entertainment  lb  larger  1 — ^I  presume  that  is 
the  cause. 

189.  Mr  Campbell  Swiidon. — ^Do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  there  was  a  rule  hdd  down  as  to  the 
amount  of  renl  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  fbr  keeping 
a  grocer's  shopi — I  think  it  would  I  think  we  have 
far  too  many  Low-rented  houses  certified. 

190.  Would  you  suggest  any  sum  m  a  city  like  this 
as  a  suitable  sum  under  which  no  licence  shouldl)e  given 
to  a  grocer ) — It  is  somewhat  difficulty  perhaps,  but  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say  £40  or  £50. 

191.  Mr  WLagan.~YoxL  stated  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  it  was  better  to  restrict 
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Edinbtjbgh.  the  number  of  publichouses  than  to  restrict  the  number 
fp^Zf^     of  grocers'  licences.     Now  what  is  your  opinion  % — ^I 
UitUm,      thinik  too  many  grocers'  licences  have  been  granted  of 
'      late  years. 

192.  You  think,  then,  that  it  has  been  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  having  so  many  % — ^I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  fewer, — better  for  all  concerned. 

193.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  drunkenness  being 
encouraged  by  giving  grocers'  licences  % — I  cannot  posi- 
tively say  so,  considering  drunkenness  as  it  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  police.  The  general  effect  of  the  Acts 
has  been  to  reduce  that  class  of  drunkenness  very  much. 

194.  Then  why  do  you  think  it  necessary  and  advis- 
able to  restrict  the  number  of  grocers'  licences  1 — Just  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  would  consider  it  desirable  not 
to  have  too  many  publichouses. 

195.  But  we  find  from  the  tables  which  we  have  had 
before  us  that  drunkenness  has  been  reduced,  while  the 
number  of  grocers'  licences  has  been  increased  in  Edin- 
burgh % — ^Yes,  drunkenness  as  known  to  the  police,  and 
on  the  whole. 

196.  But  still  you  want  to  reduce  the  number  of 
grocers'  licences  1— -I  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  have 
a  licence  attached  to  a  low-rented  house,  because  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  a  grocer's  business  proper  will  be 
carried  on  there,  and  the  occupier  is  tempted  to  commit 
breaches  of  his  certificate  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
living. 

197.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  part  of  a  grocer^s  business 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  ?---"Were  it  not  that  the  law 
has  made  it  so,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  grocer  should 
have  the  sale  of  liquors  attached  to  his  business  any 
more  than  a  draper  or  hardware  merchant  or  any  other 
merchant ;  but  still  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
law  has  specially  recognised  that  class  of  business. 

198.  You  don't  consider  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  in 
ihe  list  of  groceries  1 — No,  they  have  no  connection  with 
each  other  that  I  am  aware  of. 

199.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  think  that  if  the  number 
of  grocers'  licences  were  materially  decreased,  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  number  of  publichouse  licences  % — 
I  don't  think  they  should  be  increased  in  consequence 
of  any  decrease  in  grocers'  licences. 

200.  I  see  by  the  table  that  the  number  of  publichouse 
licences  has  been  decreasing  since  1860,  and  that  the 
number  of  grocers'  licences  has  been  increasing.  Now, 
if  a  stop  was  put  to  the  grocers'  licences  being  easily 
got,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  that  on 
the  city  generally  .1 — I  think  we  have  quite  enough  of 
publichouses  as  we  are,  even  if  that  were  taking  effect 

201.  You  don't  think  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  publichouse  licences  1 — ^N6t  unless  the  magis- 
trates thought  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

202.  Slieriff  Crichton, — ^There  would  be  no  necessity 
for  increasing  the  number  of  publichouse  licences  1 — ^Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

203.  Tlie  Chairman, — Perhaps  yoU  think  that  as  the 
number  of  offences  arising  from  the  sale  of  drink  has 
not  increased  proportionally  with  the  population,  and  the 
number  of  publichouses  has  been  limited,  that  greater 
improvement  might  be  produced  by  carrying  that 
further  1 — ^I  think  so. 

204.  What  number  of  cdiivictions  has  been  obtained 
for  breach  of  certificate  by  grocers  % — ^I  have  two  tables 
here,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  number  of  convictions 
for  each  year  during  the  twenty  years  ended  with  1876. 
I  begin  with  1 857  because  the  power  to  conduct  such  pro- 
secutions in  the  police  court  was  first  given  under  the 
Edinburgh  Municipality  Act  of  1856.  The  second 
table  distinguishes  the  ^particular  kinds  of  breach  of 
certificate,  and  whether  on  week  days  or  Sundays,  and 
whether  first,  second,  or  third  offences. 

205.  The  breaches  on  Sundays  would  not  apply  to 
grocers? — There  are  some,  but  they  are  very  few  in 
number. 

206.  What  was  the  total  number  1 — For  the  twenty 
years,  on  week  days  133  convictions,  and  on  Sundays 
38,  total  171.  Then  as  regards  the  particular  kind  of 
breach  of  certificate,  there  were  on  week  days  88,  and 
on  Sundays  38  convictions  for  allowing  dnnk  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  and  there  were  on  week 


days  22  convictions  for  supplying  liquors  before 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  23  for  supplying  liquors 
after  11  o'clock  at  night,  giving  the  same  total  of  171. 

207.  Would  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  the  number  of 
such  convictions  obtained  last  year  1 — Last  year  there 
were  two  on  week  days  and  three  on  Sundays, — ^five  in 
alL 

208.  That  is  a  very  small  number  among  such  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  1 — ^A  very  small  number  indeed. 

209.  The  Commission  have  obtained  replies  from  all 
the  chief  constables  of  counties  and  heads  of  police  of 
towns  in  Scotland  on  this  fiubject ;  and  many  of  these 
gentlemen  have  stated  it  to  be  their  belief  that  a  number 
of  evasions  of  the  law  are  committed  by  licensed  grocers, 
but  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  of 
the  fact  Is  it  your  opinion  that  many  such  evasions 
take  place  in  Edinburgh,  although  convictions  are  not 
obtained  9 — I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  oonvio- 
tions  represents  the  actual  state  of  matters.  There  are 
great  difficulties  in  obtaining  convictions,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  Act  which  so  far  accounts  icn  that 

210.  Sheriff  Orichtou. — ^To  which  Act  do  you  refer  1 — 
I  refer  to  the  13th  Section  of  the  Act  of  1862. 

211.  That  is  the  Section  with  regard  to  police  super- 
vision 1 — ^Yes. 

212.  27ie  Chairman. — ^Will  you  state  the  particular 
in  which  that  Section  is  defective  1 — ^It  is  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  Section, — *  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 

*  any  officer  of  police  or  any  constable  of  any  county, 

*  district,  or  burgh,  without  any  written  authority,  at 
'  any  time  to  enter  and  inspect  any  licensed  inn  and 

*  hotel  or  publichouse  therein  situated,  and  also,  where 
'  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  breach  of  certifi^ 

*  cate  is  being  committed,  at  any  time  without  written 

*  authority  to  enter  and  inspect  the  premises  of  any 

*  grocer  or  provision  dealer  trading  in  excisable  liquors.' 
Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  distinction  stands  in  the 
way  of  detecting  grocers. 

213.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^You  would  have  the  grocers 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  publichouses  in  that  re- 
spect 1 — ^I  think  so.  An  hotel  is  on  the  same  footing, 
where  respectable  persons  of  both  sexes  live,  and  that 
being  so,  I  cannot  see  why  an  exception  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  a  grocer's  shop. 

214.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  reason  to  believe  that 
liquor  is  often  sold  by  these  licensed  grocers  and 
consumed  on  the  premises  ? — I  believe  that  does  occur. 

215.  Would  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  are  your 
grounds  for  stating  that  opinion  1—1  have  had  cases  re- 
ported to  me  where  the  officers  got  into  the  place  and 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  Qie  liquors  had  been 
suddenly  removed  just  before  they  were  enabled  to  get 
to  the  place  where  this  was  going  on,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances tended  to  show  that  it  had  been  so. 

216.  Eeference  was  made  by  a  witness  yesterday  to 
the  number  of  people  who  are  found  drunk  on  the 
streets,  and  although  that  number  is  not  increasing,  still 
there  is  a  great  number  1 — ^There  is  still  a  large  number. 

217.  Now  have  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  found  drunk  on  the  streets 
have  procured  the  drink  which  has  made  them  so  in 
grocers'  shops  ? — Not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  in  publichouses. 

218.  I  asked  the  question  because  it  is  a  statement 
made  by  others,  and  it  is  necessary  to  verify  iti — ^I  may 
mention  that  the  police  are  instructed  to  report  in  terms 
of  the  Act  any  house  which  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation are  frequently  seen  to  leave.  Each  sergeant  gives 
in  a  weekly  report  to  myself  as  regards  such  houses  ; 
and  the  publichouses  which  are  so  reported  are  few  in 
number,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  a 
grocer's  premises  being  reported  in  that  way. 

219.  Are  many  such  reports  made  by  the  police,  of 
people  leaving  houses  in  a  state  of  intoxication  1 — The 
reports  are  not  numerous,  and  the  rule  is  that  when  a 
house  is  so  reported,  it  is  specially  watched  to  see  whether 
a  detection  can  be  made, — that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
keeper  can  begot  at  for  supplying  liquors  to  a  person  in 
a  state  of  intoxication. 

220.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  watch  grocers 
with  that  view  ? — It  has  been  done,  but  rarely. 
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221.  You  have  not  had  suspicion  attaching  to  any 
particular  shops  1 — ^No. 

222.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  police  are  active  in 
this  particular  part  of  their  duty  t  Do  you  instruct 
your  officers  to  be  active  in  that  part  of  their  duty  1 — I 
have  here  a  book  of  instructions  which  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  officer  of  police,  and  at  stated  periods,  not 
less  than  once  a  fortnight,  this  book  is  read  and 
explained  to  them  by  the  superior  officers,  and  it  con- 
tains in  full  detail  every  offence  against  the  Public 
Houses  Acts,  and  the  officers  are  enjoined  to  enforce  the 
Acts,  and  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  particular 
mode  in  which  that  may  best  be  gone  about 

223.  And  this  particular  part  of  their  duty  which  you 
refer  to  is  one  which  is  impressed  on  them  equally  with 
the  rest  t— Undoubtedly. 

224.  Sheriff  Criehton, — ^And  the  provisions  of  Section 
1 4  of  that  Act  you  think  are  attended  to  in  Edinburgh ) 
— I  think  so.  Besides,  the  force  in  uniform,  I  have  a 
principal  detective  officer  with  an  assistant,  who  do 
nothing  else  than  look  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
Public  Houses  Acts. 

225.  The  Chmrman, — ^And  as  partly  the  result  of  that 
system,  the  number  of  persons  found  drunk  and  incapable 
in  the  streets  now  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  1 — ^I  believe  so. 

226.  According  to  the  returns  before  us  ? — ^Yes. 

227.  A  member  of  the  Commission  calls  my  attention 
with  reference  to  that  answer  to  the  fact  that  tiie  number 
of  such  reports  is  greater  now  than  it  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  although  much  less  than  it  was  in  1854  and 
1855.  You  observe  that  in  the  year  1867  there  were 
only  1900  persons  so  found,  and  ^e  number  was  about 
the  same  in  1868  and  1869.  In  1870  it  fell  to  1783, 
in  1871  to  1769,  and  in  1872  it  was  1789,  while  in  the 
last  four  years  it  exceeded  2000,  and  last  year  it  was 
2300  1 — ^It  has  increased  during  the  last  few  years  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  is  stiU  very  much  below  what  it 
was  previously  to  1854,  when  the  first  Act  was  passed. 

228.  Sheriff  Crickton, — How  do  the  magistrates  act 
with  regard  to  grocers  who  have  been  convicted,  in  giving 
a  renewal  of  their  licence  ? — I  think  they  are  just  as 
stringent  with  them  as  with  publicans. 

229.  Does  one  conviction  deprive  him  of  his  certificate  1 
— Sometimes,  if  it  is  considered  a  flagrant  case. 

230.  But  there  is  no  difference  made  in  that  respect 
in  disposing  of  the  renewal  of  an  application  by  a  grocer 
as  compared  with  a  publichouse  or  hotel-keepor ) — I 
don't  think  so. 

231.  The  Chaimian, — No  exemptions  in  respect  of 
hours  are  granted  to  licensed  grocers,  I  believe  l—None, 

232.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  evasions  of  the  Act  take 
place  in  selling  spirits  before  the  legal  hours  when  the 
shops  are  opened  for  other  purposes  ?  — ^I  think  it  is  so, 
and  that  is  mainly  because  certain  grocers  open  their 
premises  before  8  o'clock,  and  particularly  on  Saturday 
night  keep  them  open  after  11  o'clock,  professedly  to 
sup^y  customers  with  groceries,  but  I  believe  in  some 
instances  they  get  liquor  as  welL  And  I  think  that  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  certificate  itself. 

233.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Are  you  referring  to  the 
grocers'  certificate  1 — Yes.  The  words  in  the  certificate 
are  *  do  not  traffic  in  or  give  out  therefrom  any  liquors 
before  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  or  after  eleven 
of  the  dock  at  night,  of  any  day.'  That  applies  to  week 
days,  and  it  goes  on,  '  and  do  not  open  his  premises  for 
business,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  liquors  or  any  goods  or 
commodities  whatsoever,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same  on 
Sunday.'  Kow  I  think  if  the  Sunday  regulation  were 
applied  to  the  week  days,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
preventing  that  illicit  sale  of  liquors. 

234.  That  is,  you  would  not  allow  a  grocer  to  keep 
his  shop  open  except  at  the  hours  mentioned  for  the  sale 
of  any  commodities  1 — ^For  the  sale  of  any  commodities 
whatever. 

235.  Mr  CampbM  Swinton. — ^Do  the  necessities  of 
the  working  claases  not  require  that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  getting  groceries  before  8  in  ike  morning  or 
after  11  o'clock  at  night  t — I  do  not  think  so.  As  far 
as  I  know,  working-men  are  paid  early  in  the  day  now, 
and  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  these  late  hours. 


236.  The  Chaii*man, — ^Where  a  grocer's  licence  has  Edikbubge. 
been  given  to  an  applicant  for  a  publichouse,  and  he      ,S^ 
opens  a  grocer's  shop  to  enable  bun  to  sell  spirits,  it  '  ^J5J[f 

would  be  expected  that  he  would  sell  spirits  when  he       

could,  would  it  not  1 — Oh !  yes,  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  do  it  if  the  shop  is  open  at  alL 

237.  Are  the  magistrates  particular  in  requiring  the 
business  premises  of  licensed  grocers  to  be  shut  off  from 
the  dwelling-house  1 — Hiere  ar^  15  grocers  in  Edinburgh, 
who  have  their  dwelling-houses  attached  to  their  licensed 
premises. 

238.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton.— Oidy  15  t— Only  15, 
but  I  think  there  should  be  none  in  that  position. 

239.  By  not  having  them  attached  do  you  mean  that 
you  would  have  them  entirely  separate,  or  might  they 
be  under  the  same  roof  though  there  was  no  open 
communication  between  them^I  think  they  should  be 
entirely  separate. 

240.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  prevent  a  grocer  from  having  his  shqp  downstairs 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  living  upstairs? — ^I  would,  if 
practicable. 

241.  If  there  was  no  communication  whatever,  would 
you  still  debar  him  from  living  there  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  him,  and  better  for  the  trade  if  it 
could  be  so. 

242.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — But  would  there  be  any 
difference  between  his  having  his  house  under  the  same 
roof,  but  with  no  internal  communication,  and  his  hav- 
ing it  next  door  say  1 — I  have  had  convictions  where 
there  was  no  communication,  and  yet  the  man  brought 
the  liquors  along  the  passage  from  the  shop  into  his 
house. 

243.  He  could  not  do  that  if  there  was  no  communica- 
tion 1 — ^He  came  out  at  the'  front  door  and  along  the 
passage  and  upstairs  to  his  house.  Of  course  the 
difficulty  would  be  very  much  lessened  by  having  no 
communication. 

244.  Mr  M'Jjogan. — ^Do  the  magistrates  in  granting 
a  licence  consider  whether  the  applicants  have  any 
communication  between  their  house  and  their  shop  ?— 
Yes,  and  that  accounts  for  the  very  smaU  number. 

245.  They  never  grant  them  now  1 — ^As  a  rule  they 
do  not. 

246.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Can  you  give  us  an  idea  where 
the  15  houses  you  have  mentioned  are  \ — ^In  the  Old 
Town. 

247.  Are  they  all  in  the  Old  Town  ?— Yes. 

248.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  there  any  licences  held  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  sale  of  table  beer,  but  not  of  spirits  1 — 
There  are  a  good  many.  Up  till  this  time  anyone,  as  I 
understand,  who  chose  to  go  to  the  Inland  Eevenue 
Office  and  pay  five  shillings,  got  a  licence  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  result  of  that  was  that  a  number  of  low 
dens  about  the  Cowgate  and  Grassmarket  and  other 
parts  of  Edinburgh  had  such  licences  attached  to  them, 
and  they  were  a  very  great  nuisance  indeed. 

249.  But  since  1862  such  licences  can  only  be  granted 
after  the  production  of  proper  certificates.  Is  that  not 
so  ? — There  were  no  certificates  required  till  Dr 
Cameron's  Act  of  last  year. 

250.  Sheriff  Crichton,— The  Act  of  last  year  is  the 
first  Act  requiring  certificates  for  s\ich  houses  1 — ^Yes. 

251.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Did  you  find  those  houses  evad- 
ing the  law  by  selling  spirits  on  the  sly  as  well  as  beer ) — 
I  have  had  them  convicted  for  selling  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises. 

252.  Selling  spirits  % — No  ;  selling  beer. 

253.  You  have  had  no  convictions  for  them  selling 
spirits  along  with  the  beer  % — No. 

254.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Are  these  what  were  called 
the  hard  ale  shops  1 — Yes. 

255.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Then  the  licence  they 
got  from  the  Excise  did  not  allow  consumption  on  the 
premises  ? — It  did  not 

256.  The  Chainnan, — ^Do  the  magistrates  require  that 
licensed  grocers'  premises  should  not  have  back  doors  ? — 
As  a  rule  they  do.  There  are  exceptions  made  some- 
times under  special  circumstances,  but  they  are  not 
numerous. 

257.  A  statement  was  made  yesterday  to  the  effeci 
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ihsA  tieem  was  » (Xfrnman  IbeEef  tiuA  police  offiicen  are 
^e&teA  b]p  gv06as"wtt]iL  a*  Tieif  of  pmyenting  tiirai  fsom. 
perflomuHig  tlieirdofy.  Do  yoit thinkthcn  ismi^  iaabh 
in  t]la(tt--I  li07e  no  kiltirmBtiim  of  tsaj^kdaag  of  iSke 
kind^  and  I  caoaot  beMeve  if  it  w«e  sfe  all  psevakait 
that  it  would  ber  SD.  I  wmUd  expect  tisat  the  aoparior 
dfficeiv  of  police,  and  o«w<  t&e  JTihahifaiiita  tlimnaelvea, 
-vvtonld  liav9  mode  me  awvs  of  it  if  aaolt  m  poEBctfoe  pi»^ 
"UiBlisd  j.  bot  ftoBEiso  (jBBTtM*  luwtQ I  Bttd  lufoiutBtkiii  of 
attdi  s^pnuiliuti^ 

258.  Can  you  say  whether  the  aireste  for  drunfaHDaas 
806  genrndly  oomfinBd  to  ItfUritaai  oflbmltoni,  so^  that-  Hie 
total  number  of  axraata  nay  leprmnct  a.  rnxuiii  amaUer 
nombar  of  incK^^uakl^-lTta  hvm  isb»  aaan  indvddnal 
pedbapa*  §tfy  tunsft  isk  at-yM^  or  oEftanex^  at  Ifaa  bur  of 
tbo  PoMae  Gonrt  i»  thfift  way. 

22^;  Mr  Oamfphtm  jSertnton.— Then  your  lotannroidy 
give  the  number  of  casea,  and  not  liio  uansbn  ii 
indfvidiials  ?•--^!^la  Bxonber  of  caBeai 

360.  Mr  JITXagrani— Kaa  t^nsebseaaij  wsmam  of 
Lite  yean  in  the  nttaaiber  of  females  fbcmd  cbonk  and 
incapable  % — There  has  been  a  slight  incioaaa,.  bnt 
not  a  mB^msal  incwaae* 

26L  Ths  Ohairmath  ■!  askMl  yoo;  bafioBa  wiiathfir 
ft  waa  the  pmctoae  amietimAs  to  grm  grooers'  lioBDoee 
to  applicanta  for  publichouse  licences.  Can  ymi  gam 
UB  an  idea  wliat  proportion  smdi  gnaxte  woold  bear 
to  tile  total) — ^They  are  not  nameroos,  but  atill  it  is  not 
unoommon,  having  Mfnsed  a  pabliehonaa  <»rtifloat%  to 
ffsss^  a  groeiar'& 

262.  Can  yon  give  ua  a  list  of  l^e  api^ioationa  made 
aayfbr  the  laat  five  yeais^aaML  how  titeynrae  dealt  wil^Y 
— ^The  books  of  the  licensing  clerk  would  contain  tiiat 
inlomifltion,  I  have  no  doubt 

263.  Within  your  knowledge,  is  l&e  «nle  of  spirits  in 
open  Teaaels  common  by  licensed  groaers  9 — I  don't 
llynk  the  sale  c^  spirits  is  at  aU  common  in  that  way. 
The  usual  way  in  which  spirits  are  supplied  is  in  a  bottle 
with  a  cork  in  it  It  is  quite  common  in  the  trade  to 
supply  ale  and  port«r  and  beer  in  open  VBaaels. 

264.  Of  course  there  is  nothiug  illegal  init  atpreaent; 
but  in  ^be  lower  olaas  of  houses  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  customary  for  people  to  go  with  a  mug  or 
other  vessel  and  to  have  a  measure  of  spirits  poured  into 
it  9— My  information  is  that  that  is  not  customary, — 
tiiat  it  is  unusual,  and  that  the  usual  course  is  to  put  it 
in  a  bottle. 

265.  Then  in  tbe  city  of  Edinburgh  you  idnnk  it  is 
not  common  for  persons  to  buy  spirits  in  t^t  way,  and 
go  and  drink  it  outside  t — ^There  are  instances,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  common. 

266.  Mr  CampheU  Smnton, — In  the  present  state  of 
t^e  law  there  would  be  nothing  illegal  in  a  person  taking 
say  a  wine  glass  into  a  grocer^s  shop,  having  it  filled 
with  whisky,  and  walking  out  and  drinking  it  on  the 
akeet  1 — Nothing. 

267.  The  Chairman, — BJave  you  any  opinion  to  offer 
as  to  l^e  effect  upon  public  morals  and  drinking  habits, 
of  the  law  which  allows  grocers  to  sell  liquors  to  be  con- 
sumed off  the  premises.  I  mean,  do  you  think  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  more  conducive  to  sobriety  and  good 
order  than  the  same  amount  of  sale  in  pubUchouaes ) — 
I  don't  think  it  is  more  conducive. 

268.  Evidence  has  been  given  on  former  occasions  that 
it  leads  to  less  public  drunkenness  at  all  events,  when 
liquor  is  taken  home,  than  when  it  is  consumed  in  the 
publichouse,  more  hurriedly  perhaps  ? — I  don't  see  the 
improvement  arising  from  tibat 

269.  You  think  it  does  not  matter,  and  that  people 
will  have  the  spirits  wherever  or  however  they  may  drmk 
tiiem  Y — ^I  l^nk  so, — those  who  are  determined  to  have 
them. 

270.  Are  yon awaieof  any abusea  oeourring  in  the 
sending  out  of  liquor  in  grocers'  carts,  l^t  is  to  say,  that 
under  cover  of  fulfilling  orders  l^ey  rea%  take  it  for 
sale  ? — I  don't  think  that  prevails  in  Edinburgh. 

271.  Not  in  the  city  % — ^Not  in  the  city. 

272.  Mr  FerguBon. — ^Are  you  aware  of  any  grocers 
inEdinbuigh  that  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  whidcy 
in  that  way  in  vans  to  the  coimtry  districts  ? — ^I  beliove 
there  are  aeveral  who  send  to  the  country. 


273l  i6*  C^mpbM  StaitUon. — Do  yoiL  mean  jxl  i 
sequence  of  orders  they  have  mmxmi^  or  that  ibmj 
sand  ii  out  on  a  ^eeolaitm  emp^Mimm.  to  tba  ^ouub^  ? 
— I  tSiaik  it  is  m  the  aBneutrat  of.  oBioBk. 

274  The  Ckamamn.— Yon  }uBrva[>mmaL^hiBmm 
that  th^do  is  in  the- way  ofhanrking  asBftaY — Ldmtt 
tiumkao;    IhaaBf  not  h^odflfanch  i 


it 


Dmsubu 

graaanwrae  not  allowed  ta  weBL  Uqmrn  to  bo 
odOT  ^b»  pmrninan,  and  nak  aUowod  la  aell 
at  aD^  seepaatahla  woman  iprald  hava  no 
in  going  to  pubfichouaea  to  g^'  tba  li^pzar  wMob  thaf 
wantfoKtheorfaniliesI — ^I  thinfcilwocddcanwtolSait 
2764  ¥oa  ikaak  idiat  at  paaaetft  Mapaofrbk:  wnan 
prefer  going  to  the  grocer's  to.  gat-  any^  Injaae  tkai.  ia 
wantoi  for  tiieuae  of  their  famifiaa  latliar  thaa:.gQikig;to 
pufalichonaeal^— I  bdBaamawomm  given  tocbinkwooM 
at  QOBoe  go  to  thepufaliBhanaa  ff  pmnniBd  fraoiz§ai|g;to 


277. 1  amnot  apaaking  ofwomon  girai  tft4rnifc;,bai 
of  respectable  people  wanting  it  foc'tiie>  mm  of  Umar 
thmiliaa;  IltiiiegsooaE8waiBanotaIIow«d.to  afAlkfBDr, 
wotdd  they  jpsk go tia  the ppWigbmiaa  and. gat  ibl^-I 
think  theywMnddk 

278.  It  is  represented  to  us  that  rai^aBtafcle  paafplaiMaa 
induced  in  get  donk^  beooms  they  can  gect  it  «t  flie 
groeBEE^who  would  not  gat  it  atidl  if  tilflf  wwreobO^Bd 
to  go  to  tiiv  poMiniiauaa  lorit  Doyontibonk  tfaaiftiB 
any  trotibc  in  i^ntl— I  dbaiftlddnk  theia  is  omdt  tttbe 
attached  to  that 

279i  Mr  ITlkE^oiL^-ThougLyoTi  are  in  famnr  dm- 
dodng  the  nmnbar  of  grocera^  lieencea,  you  an  not  ia 
favour  of  the  abolilaon  of  theon  entirely,  ane  yon  9 — ^Sio^ 
oonBideimg  that  they  have  been  legalised  for  ao  hm%  a 


280.  You  TUfiT^tJo^ftd  -^lat  intozioaling  Hqnaaa'  ^ 
truly  not  grooeriea.  Do  you  tfadnk.  it  would  be  adm- 
able  to  aeparate  the  sale  of  intoadcating^  liquon  fram 
groceriea  ?— Were  it  not  that  itbaa  beeoL  l^^g^li^i^  I 
would,  certainly  think  ao, 

281.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  former  wLkneBa^.that 
other  houses  might  be  established  where  spirils  might 
be  purchased  without  the  neoeaalfcy  of  going  to  the 
grocer's,  and  that  in  these  houaes  no  groceriea  wcmld  ba 
allowed  to  be  sold ;  what  would  you  think  of  that ) — I 
would  quite  ^prove  of  that  as  a  principle. 

282.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  better  than  ihd 
present  plan  1 — ^I  think  so. 

283.  Mr  CanspheU  SvxinUm, — But  on  1^  other  hand, 
I  understand  you  would  think  it  a  great  hardship  to  take 
the  licence  away  from  the  grocer^s  now,  as  they  have  had 
it  by  prescriptive  rights  so  to  speak;  for  so  many  yean  % 
— ^Most  distinctly  so,  and  especially  as  lam  notawava 
of  any  abuses  to  necessitate  such  a  course. 

284.  Mr  WLagcoL — ^The  effect  of  passing  a  law 
which  would  aboUsh  grocers'  licences  without  eatablicdi- 
ing  other  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqucns, 
would  be  to  throw  a  monopoly  into  the  haiKla  of  the 
publichouse  keepers  9 — ^It  would  tend  in  that  direction. 

285.  And  you  think  that  would  not  be  advisable  I — 
I  don't  think  so  under  all  the  circunu^aoioea. 

286.  Mr  FerguaoTL — Could  the  want  not  be  met  by 
wine  merchants  and  larger  spirit  dealara  supplying  tiiie 
demand) — ^It  might 

287«  Is  there  any  restriction  now  on  l^quant^  that 
a  wine  merchant's  licence  permits  him  to  sell  1 — ^XHuse 
is,  aa  regards  a  wholesale  licence. 

288.  I  mean  a  wine  merchant  who  sends  out  a  gallon 
of  whisky  or  a  dozen  of  wine,  could  he  not  send  out  a 
quart  bottle  9 — I  think  a  quart  ia  Ae  Bmit 

289.  Would  there  be  any  hardship,  then,  in  fandfiea 
requiring  to  go  to  a  wine  merchant  f  Would  that  not 
meet  t^  whole  case  of  the  nooeeaily  for  the  giooera 
having  licences  1 — ^It  migbt  I  have  no  doubt  a  tsMle 
would  be  created  to  meet  the  demand  in  Idiat  ^wy^ 

290.  SSimf  OncktoTL — ^I£  a  ^mnB  meKdumt  is  going 
to  sell  in  anuJl  quantities  mm^.ha.notJuaAaoadi&ata^ 
—Yea. 

291.  Mr  Campbell  iSTio^^^^^sk  so  small  a.^fBantify 
as  a  bottle  f— 'A  quart,  1  tji^^ 
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293.  Sherif  Orichion. — ^The  CceiDfie  from  £bB  Jkcise 
allows  him  to  <ell  idioleaale  I — ^Yes. 

IM.  MrI*afi§motk — Whai  k  wlntowtel  1b  a  quart 
idfiisaakf — I  thiak  so,  but  I  may  be  wiong. 

2f4  JSberiffCfiehiorL — ThaA,  k  tmder  a  lioeafie  gat  in 
MMequeoaoa  of  a  ooriafLcata,  is  it  not1 — No. 

2ftfi.  Wbats  it  undo:  1— The  Excise  Jdcenoe. 

^296.  DcfiB  iftie  EbcIw  licence  alloir  them  i»  sell  a 
bottle  1 — ^I  thiok  it  doei,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Jftd7.  !EhQflB  irho  axehalieif  andeonfectbneES  iuEdin- 
boq^  lone  .on  atdiimrj  fubUdboiiBe  lieenoe  9 — Yea. 

298.  JkndiduitpEQthBbfihBthem  iramaalling  gxocecieB 
IBS  lEBeooked  proviaionfl  t — Yes. 

IdfiL  Can  jou  tell  us  -what  faBs  usoder  tl»  teem 
*yoniwWw  *  i_^  gceatmxmber  of  ariodes. 

dQa  The  Chtdrvken, — Aie  you  able  to  draw  adiatinc- 
tion  befeireau  imi>  jchans  of  HcemsBd  gzooezi^ — between 
«Ba  cksB  who  axe  hmafide  giocexB  but  who  aell  qnrits, 
aad  athfiiB  witiii  whsm  the  sale  of  grooetifiB  is  qinte 
sidNiidinate  S — Oh  yaa,  theie  axe  the  two  cilaases 
uadoobtedly.  I  would  say  that  the  mi^oiity  of  grocers 
in  Edinbii^  are  penons  who  conduct  a  hofm  fide 
gcocar^j  busiaan,  in  laige  promises  in  our  main  stseats  j 
Imt  tiusB  axe  a  good  many,  and  antongBt  thorn  un- 
^cnhtedly  are  Ihe  170  I  named  whose  rents  aie  under 
j£25  annually,  with  whom  I  believe  that  the  grocer's 
"JMimaong  is  BiflBsiy  fiuibaidiaiy,  A-n<j  that  the  main  object 
and  main  means  of  living  is  by  selling  intoxicalang 


dOL  JBuppoMPg  a  man  recetves  a  gxooer^s  licence  who 
has  applied  ior  a  puhUchonse  licence,  is  he  obliged  to 
leeep  gioeeziaB  because  he  holds  a  spidt  licence  % — Oh 


2.  He  must  have  some  giooeciei  to  dbcw,  must 
Jbe  % — He  mmii  be  a  grocer  trading  in  exciaaUe  liquors 
interns  of  iiie certifteafcfti 

303.  But  does  the  fact  of  his  being  a  grocer  tnding 
in  «KC88aUe  lignoiB  (d>lige  him  to  keep  gcocerieal — I 
tidxiiL  ao. 

M4.  If  ym  irand  a  aoHsalkd  grocer's  filuaip  without 
^BOOBOMf  shMikL  'yxn.  pvoeecnte  him  for  bmach  of 
jQertifigntef — Ij(hm(*tthiDkIcouldpcoseeutehimfor  that, 
but  if  he  flold  to  be  consumed  on  &e  prcsnises  as  a 
pid^liean,  of  conne  be  would  be  liable. 

dOSL  Can  70a  tell  us  whether  any  of  those  grocers 
-who  ha^  reoeived  suchlicenoee,  thou^  they  had  apjdied 
ioir  a  fublichoose  Hcenoe,  axe  not  sollmg  groceduee  at  all, 
bat  merdy  keeping  whisky  shops? — I  think  in  almost 
all  cases  there  is  the  appearance  of  carrying  on  a 
grocer's  husiness  as  welL 

306.  B  might  be  fsoa  fined  to  peppemient  drops 
jffidiapB,  m  SQOiething  tot  Ihot  jKKtf'*-<)r  tea  and  sugar. 

307.  Mr  Cam^piieU  BmntotL — 13^  great  ctwlectioners 
in  Ae  Sew^lown  havse  meoDdy a  pub^diouse  licence? — 

YflL 

306.  Then  &ey  cannot  sell  groceEies  I— Jb ;  they  are 
prohlbitBd  fniBL  doing  so. 

^  3S9.  !Qtty  can  sell  hon-booB  and  fruit  ?— That  is  a 
■^iftfitilt  <|uaBtion. 

310.  C^  Aey  nel;  sell  sweetifiB  or  bon-bons  bsdiBl 
fniitS-^CHi  yes,  they  do  ao,  and  can  do  it,  I  bdieve. 

311.  Sittier  to  beaonsumed  on  the  premises  or  off  the 
pmnaesl— Yes. 

312.JDO  you  draw  wd^  distinct  line  as  to  groceries  ? 
!Ebey  cannot  sell  tea  and  sugar  % — IS  a, 

313.  Bon-bons  are  looked  on  as  oo<And  sugar  % — Yes. 

204.  A^  eooked  prorinons  % — ^Yes.  Tbeue  is  one 
poinfcfnindiL  I  vidi  to^iafiBr  to,  and  that  is  lbs  pmctaoe 
in  tile  lande  nf  supplying  children  witii  exckable 
liqnoiB.  Bl a xeooxt  casein  the  High  Court,  a ecHiyic- 
tion  was  quashed,  and  it  was  held,  notwiihstanding  the 
teems  of  tiie  oertificaiie,  that  tlM  deaJeo^  whether  a 
piUican  tr  ^psoeeF— ior  the  words  are  the  saxae  in  each 
Mitfficnte — ^ras  not  liahfe  if  he  in  good  fai&  beUeFed 
that  the  child  was  simply  a  messenger. 

31g.  Hjowever  young  the  child  was? — Hoi««ver 
yom^  the  chdld  ma.    There  was  no  exception  what- 


that, — ^to  haive  the  certificate  so  worded  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  chiUnn  under  age  .be  aiq^pBad     ^'*^. . 
with  liquors.  ^SST 

317.  Can  you  give  .us  the  name  and  dale  of  that       ' 

decision)— It  was  the  case  of  Graham  1;.  Lung^  23d 
Deceokber  1876,  and  that  was  in  e&ct  the  jeMttmanir  of 

Lord  Young  in  deHv^ing  judgment    Ihe  aauvictiflai 
was  cpittdied  on  that  groamd. 

318.  The  Ohtnrman* — ^Yeu  said  yon  did  not  think 
the  piraetice  of  selling  in  open  veeaels  ivsas  conunox^ 
because  the  practice  was  to  bnng  a  bottle.  I  supfMiee 
that  means  that  peBsons  Tery  otieai  bring  a  bottle  and 
have  it  loosdiy  corked  at  the  tinie?^ — That  is  quite 
common.  And  there  are  instances  where  a  gseoe^^ 
am  ^lad  to  say  they  aie  not  at  all  numoRmch-luepB 
bottks  of  sizes  to  luild  from  half  a  gill  upwards,  and 
the  eustemer  goes  in,  gets  the  botUe,  goes  outaid^g 
drinks  the  whisky,  returns  the  bottle  and  gets  hack  a 
penny  or  some  snuikll  sum  left  in  security  &r  it. 

319.  Mr  Oampbdl  SmntotL — It  has  been  xc^iesented 
to  us,  or  at  least  it  has  often  been  alleged,  that  grocem 
are  in  ftie  habit  of  entering  as  goods  in  their  accounts 
what  in  fact  is  whisky,  wiSumt  eTplftiuiug  ihe  kind  of 
goods.  Have  you  any  expmence  or  knowledge  of  Aat 
being  the  habit) — I  caDnot  apeak  from  positm 
knowledge,  but  I  believe  that  ^t  sometimes  occurs. 

320.  Would  it  be  possible  to  i»event  that  %  Would 
it  be  possible  to  enact  that  a  grocer  or  any  dealer  in 
liquooB  should  be  bound  in  his  account  that  he  rendesEa^ 
or  in  the  book  that  he  keeps,  to  apmij  what  kind  of 
goods  it  is  that  he  si^pl^  to  his  customers  9 — ^I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  cheek  tibat  ii  both 
grocer  and  customs  agree  about  it 

321.  Mr  FerguBou. — ^Have  you  had  no  oases  befoce 
the  sheriff  of  accounts  beiog  re&iaod  payment,  and  the 
sheriff  holding  that  they  wave  not  to  be  paid,  beoause 
the  grocer  could  not  substantiate  the  entaciea  to  be 
actu^y  grocery  goods) — ^I  beUevetibere  have  been  sadi  ' 
casea. 

322.  Sheriff  CWcA^af».— Ikeee  cases  an  not  bao^i^ 
ba£QietiiePa&e  Court  l-^-Ko.  " 


316.  Waa  that  a  deciaon  of  &e  High  Court  of 
^^^Bg«sgy1~Y<a.  Mmr  I  tinnk  it  would  be  durable 
^  iQgarda  publicans  aad  grDoe»  to  have  a  ren»dy  for 


4.  Jonar  Tawbb,  Esq.,  ezamined. 

323.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  a  wiater  to  the  Signet 
and  one  of  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh  2— Yes. 

32^.  You  are  a  member  of  IiifienRtng  Committae,  axe 
you  not  1 — Ab  a  mt^urtrate  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Licensing  Court,  but  I  am  not  a  memhw  of  the  Appeal 
Committee  under  Dr  Cameron's  Act 

325.  You  have  taken  a  considerable  personal  inteveat 
in  the  granting  of  licences,  I  believe ) — ^I  hava. 

326.  Have  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  been 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  number  of  hceuaed  houses  t — 
We  have  been  considering  tham  car^ully  at.^each  lioeBs- 
ing  court  with  the  view  of  reducing  tham  whese  we 
could  do  so  consistently  with  what  we  thou^  righi 

327.  Have  you  refosed  licanoes  to  houses  othendse 
suitable,  on  the  ground  that  these  was  already  a 
sufficient  number  in  any  particular  localrty) — ^We  have. 

328.  And  the  result  of  your  proceedings  has  been  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pubHchonses  9-^-- We  have  reduced 
the  number  of  publichouses  very  aaundeEablyj  taking  it 
year  by  year. 

329.  But^  on  the  oth^  hand,  you  have  aUowed  the 
number  of  licensed  grocers  to  increaael — ^Ihey  have 
increased, 

330.  Have  they  increased  in  spite  of  many  refusals  V^ 
Yes,  a  good  many  refusals. 

331.  On  what  grounds  have  these  refusals  proceeded  %^ 
Unsuitability  of  premises,  or  that  they  wexQ  not  re 
quired  for  the  wants  of  the  locaUty. 

332.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  number  of  liceuoas 
now  granted  to  grocers  i3  as  a  rule  not  in  excess  of  the 
requir^nents  of  the  dty ) — A  number  have  bean 
granted  which  personally  I  was  not  hi  favour  of  gcant- 
ing. 

333.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr  Wlmm 


John  Tatcse. 
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GKOCERS'  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


ICDnniUBOH.  that  in  some  poor  parts  of  the  city  the  number  of  grocers 
--   ^T^  holding  licences  is  very  great     Have  you  noticed  the 

number  granted  in  such  districts  as  the  Grassmarket  and 

Cowgate  ? — ^We  have  it  that  in  the  Canongate  there  are 
47  licensed  grocers,  in  the  Cowgate  20,  and  in  the 
Grassmarket  5f — ^In  the  Canongate  I  think  there  are 
23  grocers  and  17  publichouses,  in  the  Cowgate  20 
grocers  and  11  publidiouses,  according  to  last  yearns  list. 

334.  But  sudb  being  the  numbers  approximately,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  they  are  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  district? — I  think  they  are. 

335.  Has  the  multiplication  of  such  licences  tended 
io  admit  sellers  of  a  lower  class  1 — ^A  great  many  of  the 
«hop8  are  very  small,  and  there  were  a  good  many  which 
I  visited  with  the  view  of  transfer,  which  certainly  if  I 
had  been  called  to  sign  a  certificate  for  an  original 
licence  I  could  not  have  certified  as  suitable  in  my 
opinion. 

336.  Have  the  magistrates  been  particular  in  requiring 
that  premises  should  be  shut  off  from  dwelling - 
houses  1 — ^We  are  very  anxious  to  do  that  where  we 
can.     I  don't  think  we  have  done  it  sufficiently. 

337.  Even  in  the  case  of  new  licences? — In  regard  to 
new  licences,  in  general  I  think  there  are  not  many 
that  are  connected  with  houses ;  but  I  certainly  think  that 
no  house  should  be  connected  with  licenced  premisea 

338.  BfarVe  you  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  grocers 
licences  to  persons  who  have  applied  for  pubUchouse 
licences? — ^No, — not  if  they  apply  for  a  pubUchouse 
licence  and  it  is  refused. 

339.  You  don't  think  you  ever  gave  them  a  grocer's 
licence  though  they^  have  applied  for  a  publichouse 
licence  ? — I  don't  know  whether  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  confectioners  we  may  not  have  done  it.  Certainly 
I  know  we  did  not  give  them  all  that  they'  wanted ;  but 
I  rather  think  it  was  only  a  restriction  of  the  public- 
house  licence  by  confining  them  to  wine  and  beer,  and 
not  giving  them  it  for  spirits. 

340.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  a 
magistrate  1 — For  nearly  six  years. 

341.  Can  you  say  that  during  that  time  the  magis- 
trates have  not  granted  grocers'  licences,  except  in  the 
instances  you  mention,  to  persons  who  have  applied 
for  publichouse  licences  ?— -Certainly  not  upon  their 
publichouse  application.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
premises  refused  a  publichouse  licence  one  year  may 
have  gDt  a  grocer's  licence  next  year,  and  so  a  person 
having  been  refused  a  licence  for  a  publichouse  may 
next  year  have  applied  for  a  grocer's  licence :  whether 
any  may  have  been  granted  in  that  way  I  do  not  know, 
and  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  these  cases  could  not 
have  been  very  many. 

342.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^But  it  is  competent  for 
a  magistrate,  is  it  not,  when  a  man  applies  for  a  public- 
house  licence,  to  say  *  No,  I  won't  give  you  a  publichouse 
*  licence,  but  I  will  give  you  a  grocer's  licence,'  without 
any  separate  application?-— I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
such  case  ever  having  come  up. 

343.  Does  a  man  ever  present  an  alternative  applica- 
tion for  one  or  the  other  ?--I  never  heard  of  it 

344.  The  Chairman. — ^Doyou  know  if  persons  apply 
for  a  grocer's  licence  to  sell  spirits  when  they  are  not 
grocers  by  trade,  but  make  the  selling  of  groceries  sub- 
ordinate to  the  selling  of  spirits? — No,  I  don't  know  of 
that,  but  I  have  in  my  own  experience  met  with  persons 
who  have  been  grocers  and  have  applied  for  the  licence, 
and  on  visiting  them  I  have  asked  the  reason,  and  they 
have  said  that  their  business  would  not  pay  without  it. 

.  345.  But  do  you  know  of  persons  opening  licensed 
grocers'  shops  for  the  first  time  under  licences,  they  not 
having  previously  been  grocers  at  all? — Some  persons 
apply  for  a  licensed  grocer's  certificate  who  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  l£e  trade.  There  certainly  have 
been  instances  of  thai 

346.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Do  you  make  inquiry  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  in  the  trade? — One  of  the 
questions  which  they  answer  in  their  application  is 
whether  they  have  been  bred  to  the  trade;  and  the 
magistrates  in  visiting  thpm  inquire  into  that  point, 
and  that  is  taken  into  consideration  in  granting  or 
refusing  the  licence. 


347.  And  it  would  be  against  tiie  applicant  that  he 
had  not  been  bred  to  the  trade  ? — It  would. 

348.  How  do  the  magistrates  act  with  reference  to 
convictions  that  have  been  obtained  against  groc^n, 
when  they  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  licences  1  Is 
there  any  rule  with  regard  to  that? — There  is  no  rula 
Personally  I  hold  that  if  a  man  has  been  convicted  of 
any  serious  breach  of  certificate,  that  should  be  a  dis- 
qualification, as  not  being  a  fit  character. 

349.  And  you  personally  would  refuse  the  renewal  in 
such  a  case  ?--Per8onally  I  would,  and  I  have  moved 
the  refusal  where  a  person  has  been  convicted  for  sell- 
ing on  Simday.  I  would  not  necessarily  do  80  in  the  case 
of  selling  a  little  before  8  or  alittle  after  11,  because  that 
might  be  explained,  and  the  man  might  not  be  himself 
responsible  for  it ;  but  as  to  the  more  serious  offence,  I 
think  personally  that  it  should  be  a  disqualification. 

350.  With  reference  to  the  magistrates  generally,  how 
do  they  act  in  that  respect? — ^They  have  refused  a  re- 
newal in  several  such  cases.     Others  have  been  granted. 

351.  Mr  CampbeU  SwinUm. — ^Have  they  been  granted 
where  iiiere  has  been  more  than  one  conviction  against 
a  man?  Has  a  man  been  granted  a  renewal  who  had 
been  more  than  once  convicted  of  breach  of  certificate  ? — 
I  recollect  of  one  case  where  there  were  two  convic- 
tions. 

252.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^And  the  certificate  granted  ? — 
And  the  renewal  was  granted. 

353.  The  Chairmxin, — ^Would  you  tell  the  Commis- 
sion in  what  respects  you  think  tiie  existing  law  with 
respect  to  licensed  grocera  is  capable  of  amendment  ? — 
There  are  several  I  would  wish  very  much  an  altera- 
tion to  the  effect  that  transfera  should  not  be  granted 
except  at  the  half-yearly  courts. 

354.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Are  you  confining  yourself 
to  grocera  just  now  ? — The  same  remark  applies  equally 
to  other  licences. 

355.  The  Chairman, — That  is,  I  suppose,  to  guard 
against  applications  being  loosely  granted? — ^Two 
justices  may  now  grant  them ;  and  although  we  have  a 
rule  among  ourselves  that  two  magistrates  don't  grant 
them,  and  that  we  have  a  meeting,  still  there  is  not  the 
publicity  which  there  is  at  the  half-yearly  courts. 

356.  Would  you  make  the  transfera  of  licences  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  grantuig  of  new 
licences  under  Dr  Cameron's  Act  ? — ^I  don't  approve  of 
Dr  Cameron's  Act  as  to  new  licences  at  all.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  unfair  Act  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  new 
licences. 

357.  In  what  respect  ? — In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
confirmation  from  the  Joint  Committee  required  by  an 
applicant  if  the  certificate  is  granted  by  the  magistrate?, 
and  that  even  though  there  is  no  objector  to  the  licence ; 
and  again  an  objector^can  appeal  to  the  Joint  or  Confirm- 
ing Committee  against  the  decision  of  the  magistrates 
granting  the  certificate,  while  on  the  other  hand  no 
appeal  is  competent  to  an  applicant  if  the  certificate  is 
refused  by  the  magistrates.  The  application,  in  short, 
comes  before  the  magistrates,  and  tjiey  with  their  local 
knowledge  decide  it ;  and  yet  their  decision  goes  for 
nothing,  although  nobody  takes  any  objection,  unless  it 
is  confirmed  by  this  committee,  who  have  not  the  per- 

.  sonal  knowledge  which  the  magistrates  have,  and  the 
party  who  visited  the  premises  is  not  a  member  of  the 
court  at  all  it  may  be,  and  is  not  present  to  give  any 
explanation  about  it 

358.  Your  remarks  at  present  are  applicable  only  to 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — Of  course  all  my  knowledge  is 
with  reference  to  the  city;  but  I  hold  the  general 
principle  that  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  both 
parties  or  to  neither. 

359.  Turning]  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  to 
the  unfairness  of  an  appeal]  from  the  laiger  body  to  the 
smaller,  the  magistrates  are  represented  on  this  appeal 
court,  are  they  not  ? — ^They  are. 

360.  So  that  if  the  magistrates  have  the  local  know- 
ledge, half  their  body  sit  in  the  appeal  court? — But  our 
practice  here,  owing  to  the  number  of  licences  and  the 
short  time  we  have,  is  that  the  applicatiouB  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  magiB^^es,  and  we  visit  the 
premises  and  make  inqi^irY  ^       ^^  individual;  in 
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Edinburgh  3  out  of  the  6  who  do  that  duty,  or  it  may 
be,  as  at  present,  4  out  of  the  6  who  do  that  duty,  are 
not  on  the  appeal  court,  and  therefore  the  appeal  court 
cannot  have  the  information  which  the  magistrates  got 
by  personal  investigation. 

361.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  you  think 
the  law  requires  amendment  1--I  have  already  referred 
to  the  importance  of  having  no  dwelling-house  connected 
with  the  premises. 

362.  Sheriff  OricMon. — ^Tou  think  an  alteration 
should  be  made  in  that  respect  1 — I  think  it  would  be 
very  advisable. 

363.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Would  you  not  even 
allow  them  to  be  under  the  same  roof? — You  could  not 
prevent  them  being  under  the  same  roof  in  EdinburgL 

364.  We  have  l3^en  told  by  the  last  witness  that  they 
should  not  be  under  the  same  roof  even  1 — I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  do  that,  with  common  stairs,  where  you 
have  the  shop  in  front  and  a  house  behind  or  above. 
They  could  be  perfectly  well  separated  although  under 
the  same  roof.  If  there  is  a  tluck  stone  wall  between 
tiiiem,  that  is  enougL 

365.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  no  open  com- 
munication between  the  two  1 — Yes. 

366.  Mr  APLagan. — I  suppose  you  would  object  to 
having  back  doors  to  grocers*  shops  1 — I  think  there 
should  be  no  back  door  for  publichouses  or  grocers. 

367.  Sheriff  Criehton. — Is  it  a  general  ride  with  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  allow  no  back  doors  for 
grocers'  shops  % — I  think  I  may  say  it  is  almost  a  rule 
with  us  in  granting  licences  to  require  that  to  be  so. 
There  may  be  cases  where  it  has  not  been  so,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  our  desire  certainly. 

368.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  the  cases  of  large  grocers' 
shops,  where  they  have  large  quantitias  of  spirits  going 
out,  have  they  not  a  back  cart  entry  by  which  they  are 
taken  out  1 — ^That  \&  quite  possible. 

369.  Take  for  example  Dymock  &  Guthrie  in  Greorge 
Street,  do  they  send  out  all  their  groceries  through  their 
front  door  1 — I  haVe  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  that 

370.  Mr  M^LagaTL — But  you  would  not  approve  of 
their  having  a  back  entry  1 — I  don't  think  you  can  make 
a  law  for  one  and  not  for  another.  There  might  be  no 
harm  in  their  having  two  doors,  but  the  law  must  be 
the  same  for  alL  Then  farther,  I  think  it  might  pro- 
bably remedy  some  of  the  evils  complained  of  if  the 
hours  were  shorter,  and  of  course  this  also  applies  to 
both.  I  see  no  necessity  for  grocers'  shops  being  open 
till  11  o'clock  at  night 

371.  The  Chairman, — ^If  they  have  a  licence  to  sell 
spirits,  you  think  their  business  hours  should  be  limited 
to  publichouse  hours  ? — ^They  are,  just  now. 

372.  Their  right  to  sell  spirits  is  po  limited,  but  you 
think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  their  premises 
except  during  the  hours  when  the  sale  of  spirits  is  law- 
ful ^Certamly  I  think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
open  them  when  selling  spirits  is  unlawful,  but  I  would 
even  restrict  the  hours  during  which  they  could  sell 
spirits. 

373.  You  would  further  restrict  themi — I  would. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  now,  with  the  short 
hours  of  working  men,  for  shops  being  open  till  11 
o'clock  at  night  It  may  have  been  all  very  well  when 
workmen  were  working  till'  9  or  10  at  night,  but  work- 
men now  get  away  from  their  work  at  5  or  6,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  shops  being  open  t'dl  11. 

374.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  you  mean  that 
grocers  should  be  more  restricted  than  publicans  1 — I 
would  apply  it  equally  to  both.  You  may  only  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  grocers,  but  I  would  certainly  apply  it 
to  grocers  and  to  the  others  also. 

375.  The  Chairmxin, — Would  you  put  the  grocers 
under  a  stricter  law  than  the  publichouses  ? — I  don't 
know  that  I  would  wish  that,  but  if  I  considered  an 
earlier  hour  was  a  better  thing  for  the  conmnmity,  I 
would  take  what  I  CDuld  get,  though  I  could  not  get 
the  whole  of  it 

376.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^What  hour  would  you 
name  for  the  grocers  ] — I  never  thought  what  particular 
hour,  but  I  think  9  or  10  o'clock  might  quite  well  be 
named.    I  would  further  suggest  that  when  a  transfer 


is  applied  for,  the  same  certificate  as  to  the  suitability  of  Edinbuboh. 
the  premises  and  the  character  of  the  party  should  he  ^ ,  ~ 

required  before  the  court  can  entertain  it    The  visiting    ^  ^ ^*^* 

of  the  premises  and  the  certifying  as  to  their  suitability 
is  only  required  in  the  case  of  original  grants.  In 
Edinburgh  practically  we  do  visit  them,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  that  should  be  provided  for. 

377.  The  Chairman, — Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  with 
reference  to  amendments) — As  fkr  as  I  recollect  at 
present 

378.  Mr  Ferguson, — Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  selling  ?---No. 

379.  There  was  such  an  attempt  in  Bothesay,  but  it 
was  over-ruled  1 — ^Ye^ 

380.  The  Chairman, — I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  magistrates  inquire  generally  whether  a  man  applying 
for  a  grocer^s  licence  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade) — One  of  the  questions  in  the  application  is 
whether  he  has  been  bred  to  the  trade,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  points  of  course  which  the  magistrates  inquire 
into  when  they  personally  visit 

381.  Do  they  refuse  a  licence  when  he  has  not  so 
served  an  apprenticeship  i — It  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

382.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  made  a  condition  t — 
I  think  if  you  are  to  restrict  the  trade,  it  is  not  perhaps 
quite  fair  to  parties  who  are  brought  up  to  it  that  you 
should  admit  others  who  have  no  specif  knowledge  in 
competition  with  them. 

383.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  as  has  been 
stated  to  the  Ck)mmission,  that  there  is  a  practice  of 
treating  the  police  to  induce  them  to  wink  at  evasions 
of  the  law  %—-l  dont  know  anything  about  that,  and  I 
think  no  one  should  make  such  chaiges  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  prove  them. 

384.  The  magistrates  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case  1 — We  have  no  reason  to  believe  it 

385.  When  a  licence  is  applied  for,  we  the  police 
books  examined  to  see  if  there  be  anything  against  the 
applicant  1 — Upon  the  application  there  is  a  report  in 
which  the  police  are  to  certify  whether  there  is  anything 
against  the  house  or  against  the  applicant 

386.  Sheriff  Crichion, — ^Do  you  think  grocers  should 
have  liberty  to  sell  in  small  quantities  as  they  have 
now  1 — I  think  that  is  just  one  of  the  very  difficult 
questions  which  I  confess  I  have  no  decided  opinion 
upon.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  compel  them  to  sell  large  quantities. 

387.  Mr  W Lagan, — In  what  respect  ? — If  *it  was 
necessary  that  a  person  should  have  spirits — ^it  may  be 
as  medicine — I  think  it  would  not  be  conducive  to 
morality  or  propriety  if  you  compelled  them  to  buy  a 
bottle  when  they  only  required  a  glass.  That  would  be 
only  giving  them  a  bottle  at  home  to  make  use  of  at 
other  times, 

388.  Sheriff  Crichion, — ^Then  you  would  make  no 
change  in  the  law  in  that  respect  ? — I  don't  know  that 
I  would,  but  I  confess  I  have  no  very  strong  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  more  I  have  studied  the  matter  the 
more  difficulty  I  have  found  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
on  a  great  many  points,  when  I  see  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  them. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  604.) 


5.  Eev.  William  Turner,  examined. 

389.  The  Cfiairman,— You  are  superintendent  of  the     ^jjjj^ 
Edinburgh  City  Mission  ? — Yes.  * 

390.  How  long  have  you  had  charge  of  the  City 
Mission  1 — For  five  years. 

391.  During  that  time  have  you  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  effects  of  drinking  in  various  ways  1 — My 
opportunities  are  simply  through  the  information  I  re- 
ceive from  the  missionaries  and  Bible-women  of  the 
town.  I  come  very  little  myself  in  personal  contact 
with  these  shops  or  with  those  that  frequent  them,  so 
that  the  evidence  I  have  to  give  is  in  that  way  second- 
hand. 

(J 
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William 
Turner, 


Edinbvkoh,  392.  Have  you  used  your  best  means  to  verify  it  ? — 
Certainly,  I  quite  believe  it.  I  believe  that  those  who 
informed  me  on  the  subject  are  entirely  to  be  believed. 
They  would  not  teU  me  anything  that  is  untrue  or 
exaggerated. 

393.  Then  the  statements  you  make  to  us  are  made 
to  you  by  persons  in  whom  you  place  reliance  1 — 
Certainly. 

394.  What  statement  have  you  to  make  on.  the  sub- 
ject 1 — I  may  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  a  memorial 
to  the  Commissioners.     [Hands  in  memorial] 

395.  Would  the  parties  who  sign  this  memorial  not 
'come  before  us  ? — A  number  of  them  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  have  great  scruples  about  appear- 
ing personally,  and  I  myself  as  superintendent  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  who  go^broad  among  the  community 
would  scarcely  sanction  their  appearing  lest  what  they 
say  should  act  injuriously  upon  their  work. 

396.  If  the  Commissioners  desired  to  see  some  one  in 
private  who  would  be  indisposed  to  appear  in  public, 
would  there  be  any  objection,  to  that  1 — I  presume  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  that  The  memorial  was 
then  read  as  follows  : — *  We,  the  undersigned,  being 

*  male  and  female  missionaries  in  Edinburgh,  hereby  ex- 

*  press  our  firm  conviction  that  the  facilities  for  obtain- 

*  ing  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  which  are  provided 

*  by  the  grocers*  licences  have  a  most  injurious  tendency. 
*-  We  have  good  reason  for  knowing  that  by  many  of 

*  the  holders  of  these  licences  the  law  is  constantly  vio- 

*  lated,  so  that  their  premises  are  practically  little  better 

*  than  publichouses  under  another  name.     We  are,  more- 

*  over,  of  opinion  that  these  licences  afford  encouragement 

*  to  secret  or  domestic  drinking,  and  especially  to  tippling 
'  among  females,  and  that  many  of  the  young  are  thereby 

*  enticed  into  habits  of  intemperance.    Our  daily  experi- 

*  ence  shows  us  that  no  vice  is  so  powerful  as  intemper- 

*  ance  in  obstructing  our  efforts  as  religious  teachers  in 

*  behalf  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poorer 

*  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  we  regard  the  separation 

*  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  that  of  food  as 

*  one  very  important  practical  step  towards  the  mitiga- 

*  tion  of  the  miseries  which  result  from  the  prevalence 

*  of  this  vice.' 

397.  Who  is  the  memorial  signed  by  1 — I  ought  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  at  one  time  intended  to  apply  to  all 
the  territorial  ministers  in  the  city,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  any  except  Dr  Thomas 
Smith,  minister  of  Cowgatehead  ChurcL  It  was 
presented  to  one  other  of  that  class,  who  I  understand 
declined  to  sign  it. 

398.  I  observe  it  is  signed  by  29  persons  1 — I  believe 
so.  It  was  written  by  myself  on  Tuesday,  and  I  have 
not  had  an.  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  more, — except 
two  more,  who  declined  for  different  reasons  to  sign  it. 

399.  Sheriff  CricMon, — Are  they  city  missionaries? — 
And  Bible-women. 

400.  The  Chaimuiru — When  you  say  that  it  was 
drawn  up  by  yourself  and  presented  to  them  for  their 
signatures,  how  can  you  say  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  it  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  signed  ? — I  tried  to  embody  in  it  what  I 
gathered  from  these  reports,  and  those  who  sign  it  read 
it  over,  and  approved  of  it,  of  course. 

401.  Did  aU  the  persons  who  signed  it  say  that  within 
their  knowledge  the  law  is  constantly  violated  in  these 
pctrticulars  % — They  have  reason  to  believe  it,  I  presume. 
I  think  that  was  their  meaning. 

402.  Mr  M^Lagan, — They  use  the  expression  '  con- 
viction,'— that  they  axe  convinced  1 — Yes. 

403.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  reason  personally 
to  believe  that  there  is  frequently  an  evasion  of  the  law 
in  respect  of  drinking  on  the  premises  of  grocers  ? — I 
asked  one  who  has  had  good  opportunities  of  observation 
to  state  to  me  in  writing  what  he  had  to  say  on  that 
point 

404.  Is  that  a  name  you.  can  give  to  us  1 — It  is  one 
of  the  names  attached  to  the  memorial ;  and  he  says, 

*  I  have  known  at  least  one  g;rocer  in  this  city  who  did 
<  so,' — ^that  is,  allowed  diink  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.     My  informant  goes  on : — *  This  man  carried 

*  on  his  trade  in  a  neighbourhood  where  several  large 


'  workshops  and  factories  wese  situated     Generally  his 

*  place  of  business  was  opened  iif.  the  mornings  long 

*  before  regular  publichouses,.  and  many  working  men, 

*  availing  themselves  of  this  early  opportunity  to    get 

*  drink,  patronized  hiuL  Their  practice  was  to  liave 
^  the  liquor  in  a  small  bottle  or  jug,,  and  I  have  seen 
'  these  customers  consume  the  contents  of  their  vessels 
'  at  least  within  the  threshold  of  said  premises.     I  may 

*  explain  that  my  home  was  situated  directly  opposite 
'  this  shop,  and  therefore  had  many  c^portunitiee  to  see 
'  what  I  have  stated  above,  as  well  as  to  remark  that 

*  this  place  altogether  was  a  source  of  much  temptation 

*  and  hurtful  snare  to  very  many  families  in  the  neigh- 
*"  bourhood'     I  can  refer  to  others,  if  necessary.. 

405.  Who  is  your  informant  ? — ^A  city  missionary. 

406.  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  would  be  willing  to  come 
here  1 — I  am  doubtful  if  he  would  be  willing  to  appear 
publicly. 

407.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton,- — ^Would  he  come 
privately  % — I  presume  he  would  not  object 

408.  The  Chairman, — With  regard  to  what  you  were 
stating  just  now,  if  these  working  men  were  not  able  to 
buy  their  spirits  at  a  licensed  grocer's,  they  would  go 
to  the  nearest  publichouse,  would  they  not? — ^They 
have  an  objection  to  go  to  a  publichouse ;  there  is  not 
the  same  objection  to  going  to  a  grocer. 

409.  But  the  person  from  whose  report  you  have 
quoted  stated  that  he  was  able,,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  to  see  working  men  going  to  a  giocer's 
shop,  and  buying  whisky,  and  drinking  it  on  the 
threshold] — I  believe  this  was  before  the  time  when 
the  publichouses  were  opened  in  the  morning. 

410.  Then  that  in^itself  you  represent  to  be  the  evil — 
that  they  should  be  able  to  buy  spirits  and  drink  the 
spirits  at  those  shops  at  hours  when  the  paw  has  for- 
bidden it  1 — Yes,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

411.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  practice 
your  informant  described,  of  selling  spirits  before  the 
legal  hours,  is  a  breach  of  the  law  % — Yes. 

412.  How  is  it  that  this  was  openly  done]  Can 
spirits  be  drunk  outside  the  house  in  illegal  hours  to 
any  extent  without  prosecution  following] — I  cannot 
explain  the  laxness  of  the  policemen.  My  informant 
goes  on  to  say  :   *  I  have  been  told  by  working  men 

*  that  they   have  had  drink  from  grocers,  and   been 

*  allowed  to  use  it  on  their  premises,  of  course  not  after 

*  the  fashion  of  the  regular  dram-shop,  but  behind  some 

*  handy  screen  stealthily.'    And  he  adds :   *  From  my 

*  wide  and    somewhat    varied    intercourse    with   the 

*  humble  classes  of  this  city,  I  have  not  the  smallest 

*  doubt  on  my  own  mind  but  that  this  is  by  no  means 

*  an  uncommon  practice.*  This  is  all  that  that  in- 
formant teUs  me  as  to  drinking  in  back  shops.  I  have 
had  information,  however,  from  other  missionaries. 
Among  others,  I  have  had  information  from  one  who, 
like  the  friend  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  lived 
opposite  a  licensed  grocer,  and  who  had  occasion  to 
observe  carters  and  others  going  in  regularly  on  a 
morning,  and  coming  out,  having  the  appearance  of  y 
drinking  whisky — such  as  wiping  the  lips,  and  so  on. 
That  same  friend  told  me  that  at  one  time  he  was  an 
employer  of  labour,  and  he  knew  that  some  of  those 
he  employed  indulged  in  this  habit  on  a  morning. 

413.  Can  you  give  privately  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  you  refer  to, 
so  that  they  may  come  and  speak  to  that  effect  if  they 
think  proper] — I  can  adopt  the  course  you  suggest 
My  opinion  is  at  second-hand 

414.  Mr  CampheU  Sminton, — ^Did  you  suggest  to 
those  parties  that  they  ought  to  give  information  to  the 
police  of  such  open  violation  of  the  law  1 — I  don't  know 
that  I  have  suggested  it  It  is  a  very  obvious  course ; 
and  I  should  thmk  the  police  themselves,  who  have  the 
duty  of  looking  after  these  things,  might  see  it 

415.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  read  all  that  appears 
in  the  paper  before  you  1 — ^I  have  further  statements 
here  affecting  another  question,  which  I  imderstand  has 
been  before  the  Conm^^^oi^i  naniely,  fictitious  entries 
in  pass-books  and  ac^  ^  I  shall  read  what  my 
informant  says  on  that  y^  ,  *;  •.-'*  ^  ^  ^^®  second  point, 

*  that  touching  the  vv^^\J^  1  oi  these  grocers  making 
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*  fictiticnia  entries  in  customers'  pass-books  with  intention 

*  to  deceive,  I  wish  to  say  that  on  speaking  on  his  sub- 

*  ject  to  a  respectable  married  woman  recently,  she  said 

*  that  her  mother,  who  she  was  sorry  to  say  had  been 

*  given  to  drink,  had  got  this  done  "  hundreds  of  times," 
'and  that  not  in  one  grocer's  shop  merely,  but  in  several 
'throughout  Hie  city  where  the  family  had  been  supplied 
^  from  week  to  week  during  a  long  period  of  years.     The 

*  father  of  this  family,  a  hard-working,  worthy  man, 
^  had  these  grocers'  pass-books  under  his  ^ye  every  week, 
'  but  often  made  the  discovery  that  many   a  loaf  of 

*  bread  and  half  pound  of  butter  marked  therein  repre- 

*  sented  not  these  indispensable  commodities,  but  so 

*  much  whisky,  which  his  foolish  wife  had  got  these 

*  unprincipled  grocers  to  give  her  instead.    On  asking  my 

*  informant  whether  she  knew  of  any  other  case  where 

*  such  things  were  done,  she  at  once  assured  me  that, 
*to  her  personal  knowledge,  a  neighbour  of  hers,  a 
'  respectable  working  man's  wife,  had  carried  on  this 

*  system  for  a  long  period,   getting  drink  and   hav- 

*  ing    it    entered    in    the  family  account    with    the 

*  grocer  as  some  article  for  domestic  use.'  On  this 
same  point  I  tried  to  find  some  definite  case,  and  I 
had  the  following  told  me  the  other  day  by  a  Bible- 
woman,  a  person  on  whose  veracity  I  can  entirely  rely. 
She  has  to  do,  as  I  understand,  with  a  woman  who  had 
been  given  to  drink,  and  who  was  pressed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  account  by  a  grocer,  whose  name  my 
informant  had  forgotten.  I  could  name  the  locaKty, 
but  I  would  rather  not  The  whole  account  amounted 
to  25s.  6d. ;  and  of  that  sum  14s.  6d.  was  made  up  by 
entries  undei:  the  head  of  *sop,'  leaving  lis.  for  grocer's 
goods.  When  the  woman  was  asked  what  this  *  sop ' 
meant,  and  how  much  soap  she  had  got,  she  confessed 
it  meant  whisky,  which  had  been  entered  in  that  way 
out  of  fear  for  the  indignation  of  her  own  son.  The 
account  went  before  a  court — the  Small  Debt  Court,  I 
presume;  and  there  the  14s.  6d.  put  down  for  soap  was 
disallowed,  and  decree  given  for  the  payment  of  lis. 

416.  There  would,  I  presume,  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  names  of  the  parties  in  that  case  ? — I  don't 
know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  published. 

417.  It  came  before  the  Small  Debt  Court,  did  it  not  I 
— I  w£is  told  of  it  in  talking  with  other  persons,  and  was 
informed'  that  they  kept  no  records  there. 

418.  But  there  would  be  no  objection  to  giving  the 
names  occurring  in  a  case  which  has  been  in  the  courts  1 
— I  can  only  give  the  name  of  my  informant";  and  that 
I  can  hand  in  to  the  secretary. 

419.  Is  there  any  rule  among  your  missionaries  of 
total  abstinence  ? — No  there  is  not.  I  believe  that  most 
of  them  are  total  abstainers.  I  tnow  that  some  of  them 
are  not.  I  am  not  myself  a  pledged  abstainer  or  a  mem- 
ber of  any  teetotal  society  or  of  any  good  templar  lodge 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  regard  myself  as  un- 
prejudiced in  the  matter^  and  I  rehearse  what  I  have 
heard  reported  to  me. 

420.  Do  you  know  whether  the  poor  prefer  to  resort 
to  shops  for  the  spirits  they  think  they  require  rather 
than  go  to  the  publichouse  ] — I  should  say  that  that  de- 
pends upon  circumstances.  Certain  classes  of  the  poor 
have  no  scruple  in  going  to  publichouses ;  but  on  the 
cttherhand  many  have  such  scruples,  and  prefer  going  te 
the  grocers'  shops. 

421.  Of  course  I  mean  the  poor  of  the  class  who  desire 
to  keep  themselves  respectable.  Is  it  thought  more  re- 
spectable to  go  to  the  grocer's  ? — Yes.  It  is  hardly 
thought  respectaWe  to  be  seen  going  into  a  publichouse 
in  that  way. 

422.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  maket — I  had 
a  similar  statement  of  the  evils  of  fictitious  entries  from 
another  Bible-woman.  It  is  virtually  of  the  same  sort 
as  the  instance  I  have  already  described.  In  this  case 
the  Bible-woman  had  been  asked  l^y  a  lady  to  look  after 
a  certain  person  in  the  district  which  she  visited  to  see 
how  she  expended  certain  sums  given  by  the  lady.  The 
Bible-woman  found  that  the  person  in  question  had  run 
up  an  account  of  25s.  to  a  grocer,  and  upon  questioning 
her  with  reference  to  the  particulars  of  that  sum,  she 
found  that  about  a  hiJf  was  for  drink,  while  there  was 
no  drink  put  down  in  the  bill  itself.   These  are  the  only 


two  very  definite  cases  I  have  to  present  to  the  Com-  Edinburgh 
missioners  in  regard  to  that  point     At  the  same  time         -       ' 
they  dl  assure  me  that  in  speaking  to  the  poor  people     ^^^^^^ 
on  the  subject  the  doing  of  such  things  is  declared  to  be      ^**"^'*- 
a  notorious  fact  " 

423.  Will  you  have  tie  goodness  to  inquire  whether 
some  of  those  who  sigi  the  memorial  will  come  and 
testify  to  what  is  withii  their  knowledge,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  we  shall  b  informed  if  they  do  not  desire 
to  appear  publicly  ?— I  taU  be  happy  to  do  so. 

424.  Mr  Campbell  St6nton.— In  regard  to  the  respect- 
able  class  of  poor  people^f  the  grocers  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited from  seUing  spiits,  would  they  go  to  the  public- 
houses  to  supply  their  imilies  ?     Would  they  go  for 
drink  to  the  publichouffi,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
drink  being  consumed  here,  but  in  order  to  get  the 
liquor  they  wanted?—  really  can't  say.     Probably 
some  of  them  would  am  some  would  not     Those  who 
had  a  strong  desire  foi  drink  would  go  where  they 
could  get  it     I  should  ifer  to  another  point  mentioned 
m  the  memorial,  viz.,  tit  which  bears  upon  children 
learning  to  drink   throifh  their  being  sent  to  those 
places.     I  am  very  oftenold  by  missionaries  and  Bible- 
women  that  they  have  an  children  tasting  the  liquor 
which  they  were  sent  fo-putting  the  bottle,  or  jug  or 
cup,  or  whatever  it  was,  3  their  mouths  and  tasting  k 

425.  Mr  Ferguson.— ^  it  reaUy  a  habit  with  such 

people  to   send  their  ting  children   for  drink? I 

understand  it  is  pretty  mmon  to  send  their  children  ' 
for  drink. 


6.  Mr  AlexandiMaogrbgor,  examined. 

426.  Ths  Chairman-You  are  in  business  as  an  ^^^^^^^^ 
unlicensed  grocer,  areou  not?— Yes,  at  13  India  ^'*^^^- 
Place. 

427.  Have  you  prepd  any  statement  to  make  with 

reference  to  the  subjcof  our  inquiry? Ko  •   I  am 

prepared  to  answer  quions. 

428.  Have  you  yours  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade  ? — Yes.  ^ 

429.  Have  you  heldy  licence  ? — No. 

430.  Have  you  ser  in  any  licensed  house  ^— Yes 
I  served  my  appreniship  in  an  unlicensed  place  of 
business ;  and  I  servcbr  four  years  as  a  journeyman 
with  a  licensed  grocei 

431.  Is  it  in  youxperience  that  t^ie  possession 
of  a  spirit  licence  iioves  the  custom  of  a  place  of 
business  ? — Yes. 

432.  In  the  sale  o^oceries  as  well  as  in  the  sale  of 
spirits  ?— Yes. 

433.  Do  people  liJo  buy  aU  they  w^nt  to  buy  at 
the  same  house  ? — Y 

434.  Is  that  the  we  in  many  cases  for  procuring 
a  spirit  licence  ? — I  Ive  it  is  very  often. 

435.  Do  you  wisl  state  the  places  in  which  you 
served  ? — I  decline  late  them. 

436.  Over  what  pi  of  time  did  your  engagements 
extend  ? — From  twors  downwards. 

437.  During  the  J  years  you  have  mentioned  did 
you  see  a  good  de£  the  sale  of  liquor  in  small 
quantities  ?--- Yes. 

438.  Did  you  see  y  cases  of  breach  of  the  law  in 
consuming  liquor  on  premises  ? — Yes. 

439.  Was  that  pee  common  ?—It  was  in  some 
localities  of  the  towi 

440.  Was  it  eomiin.  shops  where  you  served  ? 

Yes. 

441.  What  classe  houses  were  those  in  which 
you  served?— Some B  in  the  poorer  localities,  and 
some  in  the  more  reable  localities  of  ihe  town. 

442.  How  did  thoking  take  place— in  the  open 
shop?— Occasionally)  not  frequently  in  the  open 
shop. 

443.  Then  as  a  gd  rule  how  and  where  did  it 
take  place? — In  thec-shop  or  behind  any  screen 
80  aa  to  save  the  appce.  * 
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Edinbueoh,  444.  Did  this  go  on  all  daylong? — ^That  depended 
entirely  on  the  locality.  There  is  not  a  demand  for  it 
in  some  localitieB  in  such  a  waj^  bat  in  others  there  is 
sach  a  demand.  Where  there  was  a  demand  they  had 
the  supply  during  the  day. 

445.  Your  evidence  is  a  littlevague  at  present  Yon 
told  us  that  your  served  in  ©VOTal  houses:  can  yon 
give  us  the  exact  number  of  Icensed  houses  in  which 
you  served  during  the  four  yets  referred  to  1 — I  have 
served  in  five  houses. 

446.  And  the  practice  you  have  described  was  the 
practice  in  all  those  places,  waaiti — ^More  or  less. 

447.  Sheriff  Orichton, — Can  fou  describe  the  circum- 
stances of  the  evasions ) — I  thik  I  have  told  that 

448.  At  what  time  of  day  di  they  take  place? — In 
the  morning  and  very  frequejbly  at  night;  but  also 
during  the  day. 

449.  Was  it  before  8  o*cbk  in  the  morning  1 — 
Seldom. 

450.  Was  it  after  11  o'clock — I  have  no  experience 
personally  of  its  being  after  th<  hour. 

451.  But  it  took  place  durin the  day,  did  it? — Yes. 

452.  Can  you  say  how  of tei5 during  the  day? — ^That 
depends  on  the  locality.  In  <te  locality  the  breaches 
were  numerous  and  in  others  \ty  rare. 

453.  Did  it  amount  to  half  adozen  times  during  the 
day? — ^In  some  localities  ie^  and  in  some  much 
more.  j 

454.  The  Chairman, — Whe(  the  sales  were  made 
were  they  made  to  men  ? — Yes. 

455.  Were  they  also  made  t<^omen  ? — Sometimes. 

456.  And  to  children  ? — Oft^enough  to  children  in 
^small  quantities  ;  but  not  to  drk. 

457.  But  the  sales  always  tik  place  in  bottles  or 
sometimes  in  open  vessels  ^-—Sietimes  in  open  vessels. 

458.  Does  that  apply  to  all  ^  shops  in  which  you 
were  ? — No.  In  sdme  of  the  plis  sales  in  open  vessels 
did  not  occur.  , 

459.  What  was  that  becausfof  ? — ^Because  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  shop  was  sluated. 

460.  Then  it  did  not  happen  %  be  the  practice  there  ? 
— No. 

461.  Were  you  never  afraid  dthe  police  while  those 
things  were  going  on  ? — We  avejed  them  if  possible  ; 
but  they  are  very  lax  in  regard  %  their  duties. 

462.  Are  you  not  aware  that  ifs  not  their  duty  to  go 
into  a  shop  unless  they  believe  hat  something  of  the 
sort  you  have  described  goes  on  ?^Yes. 

463.  Do  you  still  think  theyi^ht  have  known  what 
was  going  on  ? — Oh  yes,  they  knur  perfectly  welL 

464.  Had  you  reason  to  believefhere  was  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  police  1 — I  am  awa<  that  they  are  some- 
times treated,  but  I  cannot  say  tbt  it  is  done  for  a  \)di- 
ticular  purpose. 

465.  In  such  a  matter  you  musfre  precise :  have  you 
known  of  a  glass  of  whiaky  beingfiven  by  one  of  your 
employers  to  a  policemen  ? — Yes. 

466.  Was  that  drunk  in  the  8h(|'^— Yea 

467.  Have  you  often  known  ofcuch  a  thing  ? — Not 
often,  but  pretty  frequently. 

468.  Within  your .  knowledge  Were  those  sales  of 
spirits  you  referred  to  sometimes  <•  credit  ?— Yes. 

46.9.  Were  the  sales  put  downfc  a  book  as  sales  of 
spirits  ? — Yes. 

470.  Were  you  ever  aware  of  i^iits  being  sold  and 
the  sale  being  entered  as  for  sometakg  else  ? — Personally 
I  have  never  been  aware  of  that 

471.  Do  you  think  that  credit  b  sometimes  given  to 
purchasers  because  they  buy  splits — ^purchasers  who 
would  not  get  it  otherwise  ?— Noj  I  don't  think  that ; 
but  a  good  mmiber  of  persons  jet  credit  for  spirits 
because  they  purchase  groceries.  That  is  to  say,  before 
a  credit  account  could  bB  opened  in  a  shop,  the  merchant 
would  not  open  it  if  it  were  only  Hquor  tiie  parties  were 
consuming  from  him. 

472.  Could  a  merchant  recover  f6r  spirits  if  they  were 
so  debited,  provided  the  parties  weie  dealing  in  groceries 
too?— No. 

473.  In  any  of  the  shops  in  which  you  served  was 
the  sale  of  spirits  the  principal  thiug  and  the  sale  of 
groceries  second  to  spirits  ? — ^No. 


474.  Then  they  were  honest  grocers'  shops,  but  only 
selling  spirits  ? — ^Yes. 

475.  You  have  told  us  that  the  possession  of  a  spirit 
licence  brings  more  custom  to  a  shop  :  I  suppose  •  there 
is  a  certain  jealousy  among  unlicensed  grocers  with 
reference  to  business  going  past  their  doors  ? — ^That  de- 
pends entirely  on  circumstances.  If  one  man  has 
applied  for  a  licence  and  been  refused,  he  may  be  jealous 
of  those  who  get  it  But  there  are  others  who  are  un- 
licenced  on  principle,  and  who  know  when  they  start 
what  they  have  to  compete  witL  These  men  are  very 
unfairly  weighted.  They  are  in  an  unfair  position,  and 
unable  with  the  same  advantage  to  compete  for  trade 
with  the  licensed  grocer. 

476.  Mr  Ferguson, — Canyon  of  your  own  knowledge 
say  whether  licensed  grocers  undersell  unlicensed  grocers 
in  point  of  the  price  of  groceries  ? — There  may  be  in- 
stances in  which  they  do  so  in  exceptional  things  j  but 
I  don*t  think  that  is  frequently  the  case,  or  that  it  is 
common. 

477.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon. — If  the  power  to  sell 
spirits  were  taken  away,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  licensed  grocers  to  raise  the  pnce 
of  their  groceries  ? — ^Yes. 

478.  In  order  to  make  a  living  ? — Yes,  but  only  if  the 
same  number  of  grocers  were  to  remain  in  t^e  trade. 

479.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  working  classes  if  the  grocers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  price  of  groceries  ? — If  the  same  num- 
ber of  grocers  were  to  remain  in  the  trade  as  at  present, 
if  they  were  all  to  get  a  living  and  pay  their  creditors, 
they  would  certainly  require  to  raise  the  prices ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  separation  were  made  the  number  of 
grocers  would  be  reduced. 

480.  May  not  that  influence  men  in  your  position  to 
a  certain  degree  who  are  not  licenced,  in  wishing  to  see 
the  licences  reduced :  I  do  not  apply  the  remark  to  your^ 
self  personally  ;  but  may  not  that  be  so  ? — Yes. 

481.  MrMLagan. — Are  you  teetotal,  MrMacgregor? 
—No. 

482.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  a  licence  yourself? — Na 

483.  Where  were  the  localities  in  which  the  law  has 
been  most  evaded  in  your  experience  ? — I  speak  alto- 
gether of  Edinburgh. 

484.  In  what  part  of  Edinburgh  was  the  law  most 
evaded  ? — In  the  poorer  localitie& 

485.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Old  Town  ? — Yes. 

486.  You  spoke  of  drink  being  given  behind  a  screen : 
was  that  screen  permanent  ? — Not  necessarily  permanent 
Sometimes  there  might  be  boxes  behind  which  the  drink 
might  be  given.  la  other  cases  the  stock  might  be  so 
arranged  as  that  a  recess  existed.  For  instance,  a  butU^ 
case  containing  butter,  or  indeed  anything  sufficient  for 
concealment,  might  exist  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the 
purpose. 

487.  But  one  of  the  objects  in  having  the  screen  was 
to  prevent  the  person  taking  the  drink  being  observed 
from  out  of  doors,  was  it  not  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  screen  having  been  erected  for  that  purpose. 

488.  Do  you  think  the  back-shop  was  kept  partly  for 
that  purpose,  or  was  it  necessary  in  the  cases  where  a 
back-shop  existed  to  have  it  ? — It  was  necessary  for  it  to 
be  there  as  an  office  or  a  warehouse  for  keeping  goods. 

489.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  an  evasion  of 
the  law  took  place  of  the  spirits  or  wine  being  drunk  in 
the  house  of  Uie  grocer  who  sold  them? — ^No. 

490.  Then  in  your  experience  the  drink  was  never 
taken  from  the  shop  to  the  grocer's  house  to  be  con- 
sumed ? — ^No. 

491.  In  places  where  you  served  as  journeyman,  did 
the  shop  communicate  with  the  house  of  the  grocer  ? — 
In  no  case. 

492.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  any  of  the  places  where  you 
served  did  any  instances  occur  of  servants  being  treated 
with  spirits  who  had  been  sent  for  groceries  by  their 
masters  or  mistresses  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  such  cases. 

493.  Mr  Campbell  Simnion, — ^Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  servants  sent  to  pay  bills  getting  a  glass  of 
whisky  as  a  compliment? — ^^>  I  have  seen  that 
sometimes. 
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494.  Have  yon  seen  it  given  to  them — ^not  sold  to 
themi — YeB. 

495.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  payment 
of  whisky  of  lees  value  than  208.  put  down  to  account 
cannot  be  recovered  % — I  believe  so. 

496.  Nevertheless  there  were  small  quantities  sold 
and  put  down  in  the  books,  were  there  ?— Yes. 

497.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — If  the  account  had  been 
disputed  the  payment  could  not  have  been  enforced, 
could  it  ^— No. 

498.  Have  you  any  desire  to  hold  a  licence  your- 
self?—No. 

499.  Why  1 — On  principle.  I  don't  think  it  is  nice. 
Certainly  in  some  localities  the  trade  might  be  carried 
on,  and  one  be  still  respected  and  consider  himself  in  a 
respectable  tr^e ;  but  in  other  localities  I  consider  it 
wotdd  not  be  respectable. 

500.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  the  place  where  your  own 
shop  is  situated,  would  selling  of  liquor  lead  to  tempta- 
tion of  that  kind  1 — I  believe  so. 

501.  Would  it  bring  a  character  of  business  to  you 
which  you  don't  want  to  cultivate? — Yes. 

502.  Mr  Campbell  Smnlon, — Had  you  any  particular 
reason  for  changing  your  place  of  employment  so 
frequently  as  you  did? — Yes.  I  changed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  myself. 

503.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Did  you  change  from  one  place 
to  another  to  get  a  higher  salary  1 — Yes.  I  may  state 
that  I  never  left  any  situation  during  the  four  years  I 
have  mentioned  through  any  fault  found  with  me.  It 
was  for  my  own  interest  to  change. 

504.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Were  you  dismissed  1 — No. 
605.  The  Chairman, — So  far  as  you  know,  were  goods 

ever  entered  in  a  pass-book  when  whisky  was  sold  1 — 
Never. 

506.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Judging  from  your 
experience  of  keeping  a  shop  in  your  present  locdity, 
you  think  you  have  as  respectable  a  class  of  customers 
and  as  useful  a  class  on  the  whole  as  you  would  have 
supposing  you  had  a  licence  1 — No. 

507.  They  are' not  so  remunerative,  are  theyl — No. 
Nor  so  respectable — I  mean  in  regard  to  their  social 
position. 

508.  I  am  afraid  you  misunderstand :  Would  you  have 
as  respectable  a  class  of  customers  if  you  had  a 
licence  1 — If  I  had  a  licence  I  might  have  both  classes. 
People  in  a  good  social  position  like  to  order  liquor  from 
their  grocers.  If  I  had  a  licence,  however,  it  would 
no  doubt  bring  a  good  many  of  the  poorer  class — 
habituals,  for  instance — which  would  be  disagreeable 
to  me. 

509.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  you  prefer  not  to  have 
a  licence,  do  you  1 — Yes. 

510.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^But  if  you  could  keep  the 
better  class  of  customers  you  would  prefer  to  have  a 
licence,  would  you  not  ? — ^No. 

511.  Suppose  you  were  not  to  get  a  bad  class  of 
customers,  or  the  lower  class  of  customers,  but  retain 
the  better  and  respectable  class,  you  still  would  not 
have  a  licence,  would  you  % — ^Well,  in  point  of  preference 
I  would  rather  be  without  a  licence.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  labour  under  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  trade 
without  a  licence ;  and  certainly,  if  my  trade  were  not 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  maintain  me  as  an  unlicensed 
grocer,  I  could  then  enter  more  freely  into  the  licensed 
trade,  providing  the  locality  were  respectable,  and 
inhabited  by  people  who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  the 
liquor. 

512.  From  so  many  people  going  to  grocers'  shops  and 
getting  their  drink  there,  do  you  not  suppose  that  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  place  for  them  to  go 
to  get  their  drink  other  than  publichouses ) — ^No,  I 
don't  think  so. 

513.  Would  you  deprive  them  of  their  drink  alto- 
gether ? — ^No. 

514.  How  would  they  then  supply  themselves? — I 
think  that  if  wine  merchants  were  granted  licences  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  it  would  simplify  matters  veiy  mucL 
The  law  could  then  be  enforced,  and  people  would  still 
get  their  liquor. 

515.  Then  you  propose  that  another  dass  of  houses 
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should  be  licensed,  and  the  sale  of  spirits  prohibited  in  Edikbuboh. 
grocers*  shops  1 — ^Yes. 

516.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  belong  to  an  associa- 
tion for  the  procuring  the  abolition  of  grocers' 
licences  1 — No. 

517.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Does  such  an  association 
exist  1 — I  am  not  a^are  of  it 

518.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  belong  to  a  committee 
which  has  that  object  in  view  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  its 
existence. 

519.  Then  you  are  not  acting  in  co-operation  with 
others  for  any  such  purpose  ? — Well,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  seen  one  or  two  members  of  the  unlicensed  trade  in 
regard  to  this  Commission,  and  have  had  a  talk  with 
them  about  it  in  that  way,  but  there  have  been  no 
other  arrangements. 

520.  Is  there  an  unlicensed  grocers'  association  I — 
No.       . 

521.  Mr  WLagav. — Is  there  not  an  organisation 
established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  witnesses  for  &e 
unlicensed  grocers  before  this  Commission  1 — ^No,  I 
think  not  There  are  some  parties  who  are  taking  a 
more  prominent  part  than  others  in  connection  with 
this  matter ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  organisation 
for  that  purpose. 

522.  StiU  these  gentlemen  are  principally  unlicensed 
grocers,  are  they  not? — ^Yes.  I  may  stete  that  in 
thinking  who  would  come  forward  as  representatives  of 
the  unlicensed  trade  to  give  evidence  before  you,  there 
was  a  little  difficulty  in  finding  people  to  do  it 
That  may  have  induced  other  members  of  the  trade  to 
call  on  those  who  were  thought  likely,  but  no  organisa- 
tion such  as  has  been  mentioned  exists. 

523.  The  Chairman, — Then  you  offered  your  evidence, 
did  you  % — ^Yes. 


7.  Mr  JAHsaSALMOND,  examined. 

524.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  an  unlicensed  grocer 
at  Np.  70  South  Clerk  Street^  Edinburgh  I— I  am. 

525.  You  were  formerly  a  commercial  traveller,  were 
you  not  1 — Yes. 

526.  In  which  trade  did  you  travel  ? — ^For  provisions 
alone. 

527.  For  how  many  years  % — About  5f . 

528.  In  the  course  of  your  business  had  you  to  call 
upon  both  licensed  and  unlicensed  houses  % — ^Yes. 

529.  Was  your  business  chiefly  among  the  high  or 
the  small  class  of  shops  % — ^Not  among  very  high  class 
shops.  I  did  not  caU  upon  such  firms  as  Dymock  & 
Guthrie's  or  Innes  &  Grieve's,  but  I  caUed  upon  those 
who  were  doing  a  good  working-class  trade,  and  upon 
the  snudler  shops. 

530.  Was  that  entirely  in  Edinburgh  or  in  the 
country  1 — I  travelled  from  Hawick  in  the  south  to 
Montrose  in  the  north  and  Stirling  in  the  west 

531.  During  your  practice  as  a  commercial  traveller, 
did  you  see  a  good  many  breaches  of  the  law  in  respect 
of  drinking  in  grocers'  shops  % — A  very  great  deal 

532.  What  you  are  now  going  to  tell  us  took  place 
under  your  own  observation  \ — I  saw  it  alL  I  speak 
of  notlung  but  what  I  myself  saw. 

533.  Did  you  keep  notes  ? — I  did. 

534.  Notes  you  mean  of  the  cases  you  witnessed  )— 
Yes. 

535.  Can  you  tell  us  the  ntmiber  of  cases  of  which  you 
have  kept  a  record  % — I  have  a  statement  before  me, 
which  I  shall  ju^  read : — *  For  my  own  information  and 
'  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  social  questions  in 
'  debating  societies  to  which  I  belonged,  I  kept  accurate 
'  notes  from  month  to  month  of  the  drinking  on  the 
'  premises  which  I  personally  witnessed.  The  result  of 
'  these  notes  is  that  during  six  years  I  witnessed  2726 

*  cases  of  drinking  on  the  premises  in  the  course  of  5372 
'  calls.     I  hand  in  to  the  Commission  a  table  made  up 

*  from  my  notes  showing  the  towns  where  the  calls  were 
'  made,  the  number  of  calls,  the  number  of  cases  of 
'  drinking  on  the  premises,  and  the  time  during- which 
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EwNBXTBGH.  *  the  calfe  entered  under  eacfh  town  extended.    The 

*  drinkers  were  generally  men,  but  sometimes  women  ; 

*  sometimes  it  was  in  back-shop,  sometimes  in  front  shop. 

*  Many  of  the  drinkers  were^  of  the  class  who  would  not 

*  have  gone  to  the  publichouse.     In  the  class  of  shops 

*  €  visited  there  was  practically  no  bottle  trade  except 

*  in  beer.  Little  else  than  publichouses  without  the 
*>name.  About  &  fifth  of  the  whole  number  nnght  be 
-*  called  "  sham  grocers.**     The  quantity  of  groceries  they 

*  sold  was  quite  insufficient  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
•'•appearance  of  the  shops  showed  that.     Of  the  one-fifth 

*  just  mentioned  the  mass  would  be  shut  up  by  the  re- 

*  striction  to  sealed  quart  bottles.     But  in  regard  to  the 

*  remaining  four-fifth  things  would  remain  as  bad  as  ever 

*  in  the  way  of  back-shop  drinking,  and  in  the  way  of 

*  facilities  for  women  getting  drink.     The  only  way  to 

*  put  down  back-shop  drinking  entirely,  and  to  limit 

*  these  facilities,  is  to  separate  the  liqujor  and  groc^y 

*  trades.* 

536.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — If  you  only  sold  in 
sealed  bottles,  would  they  draw  the  cork  and  drink  on 
the  premises  ? — I  bdieve  they  would. 

537.  Would  they  not  prefer  to  take  the  bottle  away  ? 
Why  should  they  prefer  to  draw  the  cork  and  drink  it 
on  the  premises  % — That  would  depend  on  the  quantity 
they  wanted.  If  they  wanted  only  a  nip  or  half  a  nip, 
they  would  draw  the  cork.  I  don't  «ee  anything  to  pre- 
vent theuL  They  might  draw  the  cork  and  take  away 
the  rest.  They  might  do  the  same  thing  even  though 
the  grocers  were  restricted  to  barrels,  and  remove  the  re- 
mainder, unless  they  wanted  to  divide  it  with  the  grocer 
or  with  any  friends.  Possibly  to  hide  it  from  their 
wives  and  friends  they  might  take  the  liquor  in  a  shop. 

538.  Would  they  take  so  much  as  a  whole  bottle  %-- 
I  have  seen  more  than  a  whole  bottle  demolished  in  a 
grocer's  back-shop. 

539.  But  by  a  party,  and  not  by  one  individual  % — 
^Exactly. 

540.  But  then  would  not  the  selling  of  a  sealed  bottle 
prevent  this-being  done  by  individuals  1 — ^The  statement 
from  which  I  have  read  was  not  just  made  at  the  time, 
and  it  hardly  embodies  my  exact  opinions.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  selling  of  a  bottle  would  prevent  back-shop 
drinking  entirely.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  the 
grocers  were  restricted  to  quart  bottles,  or  even  to  pint 
bottles,  the  drinking  in  back-shops  would  be  very  much 
diminished.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  that  it 
would  put  it  down.  I  don't  believe  that  it  would  put 
jtdown.    The  paper^bef  ore  me  goes  on  to  say :  *  and  place 

*  the  wine  and  spirit  shops  which  would  then  be  created 

*  under  the  same  police  superintendence  as  publichouses. 

*  Licensed  have  an  advantage  over  imlicensed  grocers, 
•'  becauise  people  like  to  get  everything  at  one  place. 
*They  also  have  an  advantage  in  the  value  of  their 
'licences,  enabling  them  to  command  an  increased  price 

*  for  their  business.  In  eight  out  of  ten  cases  where 
^  transfers  are  applied  for,  ti^e  licence  has  already  been 
-'sold  to  the  applicant  on  the  faith  that  the  transfer  has 

*  been  granted.' 

541.  By  licence  sold  you  mean,  I  suppose,  the  good- 
will of  the  business  1 — Yes.  I  have  here  attached  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  I_had  for  taking  the  notes, 
which  I  shall  also  read  to  the  Commission.     *  I  marked 

*  -each  case  as  it  occurred  in  my  traveller's  book.     When 

*  a  number  of  men  drank  together  I  counted  that  as  one 
**  case.     Sometimes  there  are  more  cases  than  cdls ;  but 

*  this  was  because  that  I  would  be  sometimes  half  an 

*  hour  or  a  more  in  a  shop,  and  many  unconnected  parties 

*  would  come  in.  My  traveller*s  books  were  so  numerous 
♦*  that  I  destroyed  them  a  few  months  ago.     Before 

*  destroying  them  I  took  out  all  the  entries  relating  to 

*  back-shop  drinking,  and  the  abstract  produced  was  then 

*  made  up.     This  abstract  was  published  in  the  League 

*  Journal  some  time  ago.'* 

542.  The  Chairman. — You  have  attached  to  that 
statement  a  list  of  the  towns  where  the  cases  were 
observed,  and  -the  number  of  the  eases  you  observed, 
have  you  noti — Yes. 

543.  Perhaps  you  will  now  read  the  names  of  the 
places  and  the  number  of  the  cases? — They  are  as 
follows  : — 


Places. 


Perth 

Dundee 

Arbroath...... 

Montrose 

Brechin 

Eorfar 

Kirriemuir 

Broughty  Ferry  .. . . 

Lochee 

Cupar-Fife. 

St  Andrews 

Kinross 

Milnathort 

Stirling 

Alloa 

Sauchie 

Falkirk 

Linlithgow 

Kirkliston 

South  Queensferry. 

Gralashiels 

Selkirk 

Hawick 

Peebles 

West  Linton 

Pennicuick 

Prestonpans. 

Musselburgh 

Dalkeith 

Bonnyrigg 

Lasswade 

Loanhead. 

Auchterarder 

Blackford 

Dunning 

MuthiH 

Errol 

Methven 

Scone 

Aberfeldy 

Pitlochry...., 

Edinburgh .......... 

Total 


CaU8. 


70 
193 
71 
21 
13 
72 
43 
47 
113 
49 
37 
41 
21 
72 
159 
72 
168 
96 
20 
91 
120 
111 
180 
80 
10 
72 
60 
51 
47 
72 
27 
47 
'52 
19 
21 
39 
24 
29 
39 
28 
43 
2732 


5372 


Breaches. 


94 
223 
43 
18 
7 
J23 
59 
11 
47 
10 
29 
33 

^9 
92 
91 
73 
-23 
17 
51 
31 
47 
41 
19 
3 
31 
29 
23 
19 
59 

33 

30 

■  7 

11 

27 

11 

17 

33 

5 

27 

1201 


2726 


Time. 
Months. 


18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

2e 

20 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
^4 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
24 


544.  Did  you  begin  at  the  oommencement  of  your 
travelling  to  take  these  notes] — Within  a  fortnight 
after. 

545.  Did  you  begin  to  take  the  notes  with  a  settled 
purpose  ] — I  did. 

546.  Was  that  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  ? — It  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  trade.  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  questions  that  might  come  to  be  discussed.  I  have 
been  president  of  two  different  debating  societies,  and 
secretary  of  several  others,  and  it  was  for  the  discussing 
of  such  questions  that  might  come  up  that  ^the  notes 
were  taken. 

547-  Then  you  had  a  personal  interest  in  investigat- 
ing those  questions  1 — I  had. 

548.  Will  you  say  in  what  the  evasions  generadly 
consisted  :  were  they  consuming  liquor  on  the 
premises  ? — Altogether. 

549.  Sh^ff  Crichton, — ^And  principally  spirits  V-<Or 
beer :  intoxicating  drinks. 

550.  27ie  Chairman, — Did  the  evasions  often  take 
place  quite  openly  1 — Oh,  yes. 

551.  There  was  very  little  disguise  about  them, -was 
there  1 — There  was  not  much,  but  in  «ome  cases  they 
had  (itiffidence  ^in  doing  it.  We  were  generally  supposed 
to  turn  our  backs  on  these  things,  and  they  overcame 
any  scruples  that  they  had.  I  may  say  that  in 
numbers  of  the  shops  I  called  at  they  would  not  do 
such  a  thing,  but  ^ere  are  others  where  they  seem,  to 
make  it  a  practice. 

552.  Of  course  you  did  not  thiiik  it  part  of  your 
business  to  give  information  1 — No,  I  thought  that  that 
would  be  my  destruction, 

.553*  Did  the  grocers  whom  you  were  vvisiting  not 
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appear  to  dislike  your  seeing  tiiese  things  1 — No.  I 
daresay  if  I  had  made  them  aware  that.  I  had  a  dislike 
to  seeing  those  things  they  might  have  avoided  showing 
me  them. 

554.  Sheriff  Grichton, — They  did  not  know  that  you 
were  taking,  those  notea^? — No.. 

555.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^Did  they  ever  ask  you 
to  partake  1 — Frequently. 

556.  It  was  as  illegal  to  give  it  to  you  as  it  waa  to 
give  it  to  anybody  else,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

557.  Did  you  comply  with  their  request  to  partake  1 — 
Not  latterly.. 

558.  TTie  Chairman, — While  noticing  those  evasions 
of  the  law  you  thought  it  none  of  your  business  to  give 
information  or  to  discourage  them,  did  you? — No;  I 
thought  that  would  be  the  destruction  of  my  own 
business, 

559.  Are  you  a  teetotaller? — I  am  now,. but  for  the 
most  part  of  the  time  during  which  those  notes  were 
taken  I  was  not  a  teetotaller. 

560.  What  security  would  you  have  or  suggest  that  a 
spirit-dealer  not  a  grocer  would  not  violate  the  law  as 
much  as  the  grocer  himself? — If  they  were  under  the 
same  inspection  as  the  publichouses,  so  that  the  police 
might  be  at  liberty  to  enter  the  premises,  I  think  some 
good  might  be  done.  At  present  the  police  cannot  cross 
the  door-step. 

561.  Mr  Campbell  Stanton, — Then  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose  to  separate  the  trade  of  the 
grocer  from  that  of  the  spirit-dealer,  and  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  the  police  had  the  power  to  enter  ? — Well, 
in  that  aspect  it  would  perhaps  amount  to  the  same 
thing — if  they  were  putting  the  shops  as  they  exist 
under  police  supervision ;  but  that  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  question. 

562.  Hie  Chairman. — Do  you  mind  saying  for  whom 
you  travelled  at  the  time  ? — Latterly  for  Pi^rman 
Brothers,  Nicolson  Squara 

563.  Did  you  travel  for  that  firm  during  a  large  part 
of  the  time  1 — ^During  the  larger  part  of  it. 

564.  Woidd  you  like  tosay  if  there  was  any  circumstance 
in  connection  with  your  leaving  their  service  1 — I  left 
their  service  quite  willingly,  but  I  would  not  have  left 
it  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  my  master. 

565.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  anything 
in  connection  with  your  leaving,  have  you  1 — None 
whatever. 

566.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  those 
evasions  you  have  mentioned  you  were  not  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  them :  you  were  no  party  to  them  your- 
self, were  you  1 — Decidedly  not. 

567.  Did  you  encourage  them  in  any  way  1 — In  the 
eeurlier  part  of  the  period  over  which  my  visits  extended 
I  might  in  very  occasional  instances.  Certainly  in  not 
more  than  one  instance  in  a  year  I  might  have  taken  a 
little  with  any  other  body,  but  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  I  never  did — I  never  treated  and  was  never 
asked  for  it 

568.  Then  you  can  assure  us  that  you  in  no  way 
encouraged  the  cases  which  you  have  reported  ?-— 
Never. 

569.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Were  your  masters  aware  of  your 
taking  those  notes  ? — No. 

570.  That  was  not  the  cause  of  your  difference  with 
them^  was  it  ? — ^Na 

571.  Did  you  travel  solely  for  provisions  1 — For 
jwovisions  and  groceries,  and  nothing  else. 

572.  Mr  Ferguson. — In  the  course  of  your  journeys 
have  you  seen  instances  of  abuse  in  connection  with 
sending  out  drink  in  grocers'  carts  ? — That  has  never 
been  my  experience. 

573.  The  Chairman, — Is  it  the  practice  among 
commercial  travellers  in  this  trade  to  stand  treat  in  the 
shops  ? — It  is  common  with  some  travellers. 

574.  Was  it  ever  your  practice? — Never;  far  from 
it 

575.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — The  meaning  is  of 
course  to  treat  in  grocers'  shops,  consuming  the  drink 
on  the  premises  ?-— Just  so. 

576.  Did  any  of  the  evasions  consist  in  the  drink 
being  given  to  children.? — Not  to  be  drunk  by  them 


on  the  premises,  but  I  have  seen  children  sent  for  Edinburgh. 
drink.  _"" 

577.  Were  they  very  young  children  ?— Yes.     In  a    jsahUmd. 
great  many  cases  they  were  children  under  f  oujpteen  years       _ 
of  age. 

578.  Were  they  sent  on  behalf  of  their  parents  ? — 
Yes. 

579.  And  in  what  vessels  did  they  take  the  liquors  ? — 
In  cups  and  jugs,  and  in  gUl  or  half -gill  bottles. 

580.  ITie  Chairman, — Did  you  ever  see  any  breach' 
of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  hours  of  sale — selling  drink 
before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — I  was  never  at  work 
so  early  when  I  travelled. 

58 L  Mr  Campbell Siainton, — ^Yourrealreasonfor  not 
taking  the  licence  now  is  that  you  are  a  teetotaller  ? — 
Yea  I  find  I  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without  the  " 
licence,  although  my  experience  in  the  business  is  not 
large.  If,  however,  I  did  nothing  more,.  I  would  have 
a  livelihood. 

582-  You  think  yoji  have  a  sufficiently  remunerative 
business  without  taking  out  a  licence  ?— -Yes.  It  has 
often  been  mentioned  among  respectable  families  that 
they  much  prefer  going  to  the  one  merchant's  because 
they  get  everything  together  from  him. 

583.  The  Chairman, — Some  prefer  to  go  to  a  grocer 
who  sells  spirits  because  they  get  all  that  they  require 
at  one  place  ? — They  prefer  to  go  to  the  one  merchant. 

584  Is  it  not  the  case  that  people  often  deal  with  a 
grocer  who  sells  spirits  in  order  that  they  may  get  spirits 
and  groceries  at  the  same  place  ? — That  is  so. 

585.  And  that  diverts  trade  from  the  unlicensed 
people,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  During  the  short  time  I 
have  been  in  business,  I  have  had  two  customers  who 
had  that  preference. .  When  the  best  of  the  two  came 
for  her  things,  she  asked  me  if  I  sold  drink.  I  answered 
that  I  did  not ;  that  I  stuck  to  provisions.     She  said  : 

*  Well,  I  sometimes  need  half  a  dozen  pints  of  beer  and 

*  porter.'  I  said  that  if  she  would  tell  anyone  to  send  the 
liquor  over  to  my  shop, '  I  would  send  it  out  when  I 

sent  the   provisiona      She  said   that  that  was  very  ' 

inconvenient,  and  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
go  to  a  licensed  grocer  and  get  all  the  goods  together. 
That  is  the  great  difficulty  that  wiB  unlicensed  grocers 
have  to  contend  with. 

586.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^Would  you  care  to  have  a 
licence  to  sell  beer  alone  ? — I  would  not  have  it 

587.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  acting  in  concert  with 
others  in  this  matter  ? — With  no  one. 

588.  Is  not  your  name  suggested  by  another  person  ? — 
Yes,  simply  because  I  did  not  like  to  suggest  it  myselfv 

589.  How  did  you  know  of  the  person  who  suggested 
you  as  a  proper  party  to  give  evidence  ? — I  published 
the  figures  I  have  given  you  in  the  League  Independent, 
and  that  came  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  been  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  this  Commission.  Beyond  that  there 
has  been  no  effort  made  to  get  me  to  give  evidence. 

590.  Mr  Campbell  Simnton. — You  belong  to  no 
association,  do  you  ? — I  do  not 


8.  Mr  Robert  Simpson,  examined. 

591.  TJie  Chairman. — You  were  formerly  a  licensed       Itobert 
grocer,  were  you  not  ? — Yes.  Simpson, 

592.  What  is  your  profession  now  ? — I  am  not  en- 
gaged  at  aU  at  present     I  am  negotiating  for  premises. 

593.  You  were  once  a  commercial  traveller  in  the 
trade,  were  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  six  years. 

594.  For  how  many  years  were  you  in  business  ? — For 
fully  four  years  in  Newhaven. 

595.  Were  the  shops  you  visited  in  your  business  as 
a  commercial  traveller  of  a  good  class  ? — They  were  prin- 
cipally of  the  better  class,  but  I  also  visited  a  few  of  the 
lower  class  of  shops. 

596.  Are  you  now  looking  for  an  unlicensed  buwnesa, 
may  I  ask  i---Yes. 

597.  You  have  no  wish  for  a  licence  yourself^  have 
youir— No. 

598.  Why  ^Because  in  the  present  state  of  the 
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EDDiBinMiH.  licensed  trade  there  are  objectionable  features  which  I 
jgTV.       never  liked.     I  am  confirmed  both  in  my  dislike  of  and 
Simpstm.     ^  ^J  opinion  against  these  features. 

"        599.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  licensed 

business  respectably  1 — ^Not  in  some  disteicts.  I  think 
there  are  plenty  of  licensed  businesses  which  are  quite 
respectabla 

600.  Then  what  objectionable  features  do  you  find  in 
the  present  law  1 — ^What  I  principally  object  to  is  the 
selling  of  spirits  in  small  quantities  to  all  who  come, 
especially  to  women.  I  am  of  opinion  that  women  are 
afforded  facilities  for  getting  drmk  secretly  in  grocers' 
places  of  business,  which  should  not  be  afforded  them. 

601.  Would  it  remove  your  objection  in  that  respect 
if  the  liquor  could  only  be  sold  in  certain  quantities  and 
in  sealed  bottles  )— It  would  have  removed  it  while  I 
was  in  the  trade,  but  now  that  I  am  out  of  it,  I  do  not 
think  I  would  go  into  it  again. 

602.  It  is  an  advantage  in  the  trade,  is  it  not^  to  be 
able  to  sell  both  groceries  and  spirits  ? — It  is  a  great 
advantage. 

603.  On  what  grounds  do  you  come  to  give  evidence 
against  the  practice  of  grocers  selling  spirits ) — Solely 
on  the  ground  of  selling  it  in  small  quantities.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience  that  is  objectionable. 

604.  While  a  commercial  traveller  did  you  see  any 
evasions  of  the  law  ? — I  saw  very  few  evasiona  I  can- 
not say  that  I  never  saw  them.  I  think  there  is  no 
commercial  traveller  but  has  seen  them.  I  myself  saw 
very  little  of  it 

605.  Sheriff  OriMm. — ^Where  did  you  travell—Prin- 
cipally  in  Edinburgh.  I  also  went  to  a  few  outlying  towns. 

606.  The  Chairman. — ^You  speak  of  having  been  a 
traveller  for  six  years,  and  you  state  that  during  that 
time  you  saw  very  few  evasions  :  do  you  suppose  you 
were  a  witness  of  twenty  or  thirty  evasions — people 
drinking  in  grocers'  shops  1 — I  daresay  I  would  see  that 
number.  I  called  principally  on  tiie  better  class  of 
shops,  as  I  have  already  said  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  frequent  custom  in  such  shops  to  sell  drink  and  allow 
it  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

607.  When  you  were  in  business  you  were  licensed, 
were  you  notJ-—Yes. 

608.  Were  you  often  tempted  to  break  the  law  %  I 
do  not  mean  to  ask  whether  you  did  break  it  or  not ; 
but  were  you  often  asked  to  give  drink  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  1 — When  I  and  my  partner  first  entered 
on  the  business  we  were  frequently  asked  to  do  so  ;  but 
we  set  our  faces  against  it,  and  latterly  we  were  scarcely 
ever  asked  to  break  the  law. 

609.  Do  you  think  you  lost  business  by  that  % — No, 
the  reverse;  the  reverse  because  the  better  class  of 
customers  do  not  like  to  see  such  things  going  on.  If 
they  see  there  is  a  custom  of  men  going  to  a  back-shop 
and  getting  drink,  they  dislike  it,  and  their  dislike  would 
tell  very  much  against  the  shop. 

610.  Did  you  give  credit  for  whisky  1 — ^Yes. 

611.  Had  you  any  objection  to  giving  credit  for  it  % — 
Our  trade  was  principally  amongst  the  better  cktss  of 
people  in  Trinity,  and  whisky  was  generally  sold  in  large 
quantities.  We  had  a  few  who  came  about  us  for  small 
quantities  from  the  village  of  Newhaven — our  shop 
being  at  the  extreme  end  of  that  village ;  but  we  very 
rarely  marked  down  small  quantities,  and  were  very 
rarely  asked  to  do  so. 

612.  Did  women  often  come  to  you  for  spirits  1 — Pretty 
frequently  they  did,  but  not  so  frequently  to  our  shop 
as  to  other  shops  in  the  village. 

613.  Were  these  women  of  the  better  class  1 — No. 

614.  Were  they  women  who  would  not  like  to  be 
seen  going  into  a  publichouse  1 — Plenty  of  them  would 
not  have  cared  whether  they  were  seen  or  not ;  but  I 
think  there  were  also  some  who  would  not  have  gone 
into  a  publichouse  for  drink. 

615.  Did  you  ever  find  people  buy  whisky  from  you 
and  see  them  drink  it  outside  the  door? — No ;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  saw  that  I  had  lately  occasion  to  notice 
that  being  done  in  the  country,  but  the  liquor  consumed 
was  ale.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  shop  and  drunk  out- 
side. That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  saw 
that  done. 


616.  What  were  yourhou^  of  business  % — ^From  half 
past  7  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night 

617.  Did  people  come  to  the  shop  for  spirits  before  8 
in  the  morning  % — ^We  were  allowed  to  sell  it  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  6  o'clock  in  that  fishing  village  till 
Whitsunday  last|  when  the  permission  was  with- 
drawn* 

618.  Had  you  special  penmssion  from  the  magistrates 
to  do  that ) — Fishing  villages  generally  have  such  per- 
mission. 

619.  Mr  CampbeU  Smtdon. — ^And  that  remark  applies 
to  publichouses  as  well  as  grocers,  does  it  not  1— Yes. 
That  privilege  has  been  withdrawn  in  the  case  of 
Newhaven. 

620.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^To  what  hour  was  the  per- 
mission extended ) — I  think  to  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  At  all  events  we  never  opened 
our  shop  before  half -past  7. 

621.  The  Chairman, — ^Yousay,  do  you  not,  that  tiiere 
were  other  grocers'  shops  in  your  village,  and  that  diink 
was  sold  there  also  % — ^Yes. 

622.  Was  the  business  of  some  of  them  of  a  lower 
dass  than  yours  1 — ^The  business  of  aU  of  them  was  of 
a  lower  dass. 

623.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the 
improvement  of  the  system  9  What  do  you  recommend — 
that  no  grocers'  licences  should  be  given  at  alii — ^It 
would  be  a  preferable  way  to  give  none,  and  to  have  a 
separate  licence  altogether  for  selling  liquors. 

624.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Do  you  mean  for  the  selling  of 
all  kinds  of  liquors  % — ^Ye& 

625.  All  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  1 — Spirits  are  the 
most  objectionable  drink. 

626.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^But  you  think,  do  you  not, 
that  a  grocer  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  liquor  at 
aUI— Yes. 

627.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^Were  you  a  licensed  grocer 
before  you  were  a  commercial  traveller  1 — ^No ;  I  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  an  unlicensed  grocer,  and  then 
I  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and  after  that  I  became 
a  licensed  grocer  on  my  own  account 

628.  Why  did  you  give  up  your  business  1 — ^I  was  in 
partnership  with  another  man,  and  he  and  I  disagreed. 
That  was  the  immediate  cause  of  my  leaving. 

629.  You  saw  the  evils  of  the  system,  did  you  not, 
and  if  you  went  into  business  again  you  would  become 
an  imlicensed  grocer  1 — Yes.  My  partner  and  I  had  a 
copartnery  for  a  term  of  years  with  a  break  at  the  end 
of  the  fif^  year,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  with- 
draw at  that  break. 

630.  Have  you  scruples  about  selling  spirituous  liquors 
at  all ) — Oh  !  no ;  but  as  I  said,  I  do  not  like  people  com- 
ing to  get  drink  in  small  quantities.  While  in  trade  I 
thought  that  if  t^e  quart  bottle  were  enacted  it  would 
have  remedied  the  evil  to  some  extent  In  that  case  I 
would  not  have  objected  to  remain  in  the  trade. 

631.  Supposing  there  were  an  alteration  in  the  law  to 
that  effect,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  become  a 
licensed  grocer? — I  do  not  say  that  I  would  go  into  it ; 
but  at  present  I  do  not  see  that  I  would  have  any  great 
objection  to  do  so. 

632.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  selling 
by  quart  bottles  would  encourage  drinking  at  home  % 
— I  do  not  think  it  would. 

633.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  the  previous 
witness,  that  even  although  the  drink  were  sold  in  quart 
bottles  the  evil  would  still  exist,  and  that  the  quart 
bottle  might  be  drunk  in  the  shop) — I  heard  that 
evidence. 

634.  You  do  not  agree  with  that,  do  you  1 — I  have  no 
experience  to  lead  me  to  think  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

635.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Would  the  adoption  of 
the  quart  bottle  not  have  the  effect  of  leading  a  great 
number  of  the  small  grocers  to  relinquish  the  business  ? 
— A  great  many  of  them  would.  "Whffn.  the  opposition 
was  got  up  to  Sir  Eobert  Anstrather's  bill  every  »hop  in 
the  village  wifli  the  exception  of  our  own  took  in  sheets 
for  signature  against  the  bill 

636 .  And  against  that  special  point  of  restriction  ? — 
That  was  the  principal  thing  they  were  afraid  of.  They 
knew  that  their  trade  would  be  almost  abolished. 
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637.  Mr  M^Lagan. — You  yourself  depended  more  on 
tlie  sale  of  groceries  than  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
did  you  noti — ^No ;  hut  our  liquor  was  all  sold  in  large 
quantities. 

638.  Supposing  the  grocers'  licence  was  aholished 
altogether,  would  you  he  ohHged,  to  get  a  good  livelihood, 
or  to  have  a  sufficient  profit,  to  raise  the  price  of 
groceries  1 — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
necessarily  f oUow. 

639.  You  think  that  there  would  he  sufficient  profit 
from  selling  groceries  at  the  ordinary  and  present  rates, 
do  youl — I  do  not  think  that  nearly  so  many  men 
woidd  go  into  the  trade. 

640.  Then  there  would  not  he  such  competition  1 — 
No. 

641.  And  on  that  account  the  trade  would  still  he 
profitable  i — ^There  would  he  fewer  in  the  trade,  and 
they  would  do  a  larger  business. 

642.  Were  you  aware  of  any  grocers  who  depended 
more  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  than  on  groceries 
for  their  profits  1—1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
other  shops  in  the  village  did  so  and  do  so  ;  that  is  my 
opinion  at  least 

643.  Consequently,  if  there  was  an  alteration  made  on 
the  law,  such  as  has  been  indicated  by  selling  in  larger 
quantities,  some  of  the  grocers  would  be  compelled  to  go 
out  of  the  business  ] — I  am  sure  they  would. 


Jameg 
Tkomtomm 


9.  Mr  Jambs  Thomson,  examined. 

644.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  superintendent  of  the 
boarding  house  of  the  Blind  Asylum  in  Edinburgh,  are 
you  not  1 — ^Yes. 

645.  And  you  were  in  business  as  a  licensed  grocer 
for  thirteen  years  1 — Yes ;  seven  years  in  one  shop  and 
six  in  another, — ^the  period  extending  down  to  May 
1876. 

646.  In  what  towns  were  your  businesses  situated  1 — 
One  of  them  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  Leith. 

647.  What  was  the  chsa  of  business  you  conducted  ? — 
In  Edinburgh  I  had  a  superior  class  of  business,  but 
my  premises  were  too  small  for  carrying  on  the  business 
I  had,  and  I  left  them  and  went  to  a  larger  shop  in 
Leith — where,  however,  my  business  was  of  a  different 
class. 

648.  Sheriff  Criehton. — In  Edinburgh  your  business 
was  of  a  better  class  than  in  Leith  1 — In  Edinbiu:gh  I 
had  a  betfcer  class  of  customers. 

649.  Tlie  Chairman, — ^What  was  your  experience 
with  regard  to  the  practices  which  have  been  reported 
of  drinking  on  the  premises  and  other  evasions  of  the 
law  1 — The  shop  which  I  took  in  Edinburgh  was  a  place 
which  had  been  very  much  frequented  before  I  entered 
it  by  people  who  got  drink,  and  for  the  first  two  or  th^ee 
months  i^ter  I  started  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
people  persuaded  to  discontinue  coming  to  the  shop  in 
order  ,to  get  drink  and  consume  it  on  the  premises.  By 
reason  of  that  I  lost  a  great  many  of  the  customers  who 
had  given  their  custom  to  the  shop  before,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  my  business  was  almost  entirely 
restrict  to  a  superior  class  of  customers  in  the 
district 

650.  Sheriff  Criehton, — Where  was  that  district  ? — 
In  Upper  Gray  Street 

651.  The  Chairman, — ^Were  you  subjected  to  some 
annoyance  in  consequence  of  your  refusing  to  give 
drink  to  he  consumed  on  the  premises  ? — The  way  in 
which  that  occurred  was  this.  I  strictly  adhered  to  the 
terms  of  my  licence,  and  steadfastly  refused  to  continue 
the  practice  of  giving  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.  Others  tried  to  persuade  me  to  break  through 
what  I  thought  to  be  right,  and  to  do  as  other  people  did, 
and  they  said  that  otherwise  I  would  get  no  customers 
and  might  shut  up  my  shop.  I  was  determined  to  carry 
my  pointy  and  I  believe  they  reported  me  to  t^e  super- 
intendent of  police.  I  had  that  from  one  of  the 
policemen  on  the  beat     They  also  said  I  shut  at  8 


o'clock  in  place  of  keeping  open  till  9  and  10,  and  drank  Ebihbvxgb. 

in  the  shop.     A  number  of  us  joined  together,  and 

agreed  to  shut  at  8,  and  I  was  one  among  the  rest 

^e  superintendent  of  police  sent  two  detectives  to 

watch  my  premises  and  see  if  I  did  drink  on  the 

premises  after  8  o'clock.     At   10  o'clock  at  night  a 

policemen  came  and  found  one  of  the  detectives  at  my 

window  and  another  at  the  door  of  the  shop — ^my  house 

was  at  the  end  of  the  shop.     The  policeman  asked  what 

was  the  reason  of  their  being  there.     He  was  told  that 

they  had  been  informed  that  I  was  drinking  on  the 

premises  after  I  shut  my  shop.     He  replied  that  &e 

whole  police  force  might  be  sent  out  to  watch  there  the 

365  days  of  the  year,  and  that  yet  they  would  not  find 

me  out,  for  I  did  not  do  such  a  thing.*    He  took  the 

two  to  a  window,  and  when  they  came  to  it  I  was 

found  reading  a  book,  at  which  occupation  I  had  been 

engaged  from  the  time  my  shop  wa^  shut    I  never 

had  any  annoyance  afterwards. 

652.  Did  you  find  that  you  lost  custom  in  both 
places  1 — In  regard  to  the  Upper  Gray  Street  shop,  in 
consequence  of  my  strict  habit  of  confining  the  liquor 
trade  to  its  proper  and  legitimate  course,  according  to 
the  licence  that  I  held,  I  had  very  few  if  any  of  the 
working-class  as  customers. 

653.  Did  they  go  elsewhere  1 — Of  course. 

654.  Where  they  got  what  they  i^anted  1 — Yes. 

655.  Do  you  know  that  1 — I  do. 

656.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  sell  spirits  and  to  put 
other'  things  in  your  bookl — ^Repeatedly — in  Gray 
Street  in  the  first  place,  and  much  more  so  in  Leith. 

657.  Mr  M^Lagvn, — ^By  whom  were  you  asked  !-->- 
By  customers. 

658.  Women  ?— Certamly. 

659.  Were  these  the  wives  of  working  men  1 — ^Not 
in  Gray  Street,  but  in  Leith  they  were. 

660.  The  Chairman. — Have  husbands  ever  come  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  entries  were 
genuine  1 — They  have. 

661.  J/r  Ferguson. — ^Who  asked  you  to  do  that 
in  Gray  Street? — ^Working-class  people.  I  marked 
no  liquor  for  them  in  Gray  Street ;  but  for  the  superior 
class  I  did  mark  liquor,  because  it  was  taken  in  nothing 
less  than  quart  bottles.  The  lower  class,  who  in  this 
matter  were  cast  aside,  wanted  gills  and  Imlf-gills 
marked,  and  I  would  not  do  that 

662.  You  said  you  sold  spirits,  and  had  been  asked 
to  put  them  under  anoUier  name;  what  kind  of 
customers  were  they  who  asked  youl — Superior;  I 
allude  to  two  cases. 

663.  Was  it  the  servants  of  the  people  who  came  to 
you? — Not  at  alL 

664.  Mr  CampheU  Swinton. — Do  you  mean  respect- 
able trades-people  ? — ^Eetired  merchants. 

665.  The  Chairman. — ^You  never  did  make  fictitious 
entries  yourself  1 — ^I  always  refused  to  do  it 

666.  What  are  the  reasons  why  the  fictitious  entries 
are  asked  for  by  customers  1 — It  may  be  for  a  wife  who 
wants  to  hide  it  from  her  husband.  He  does  not  know 
that  it  is  for  spirits.  That  is  how  I  come  to  say  that 
husbands  have  asked  me  on  a  Saturday  night  if  I  was 
certain  that  all  this  was  for^oceries  and  none  for  liquor. 
I  said  to  them,  *  If  it  is  for  liquor  you  will  find  it  in 
'  the  book ;  that  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  any 
*  man.*  They  refused  in  some  cases  to  pay  the  account 
when  liquor  was  marked,  and  I  deducted  it  out  of  the 
accoimt  and  discharged  it,  and  discontinued  their 
custom  with  me. 

667.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Did  you  deduct  thes 
spirits  out  of  the  account! — Yes. 

668.  Sheriff  CricMon. — ^Knowing  it  was  not  recover- 
able ?— Yes. 

669.  The  Chairman. — The  reason  why  they  enter 
fictitious  entries  is  to  conceal  the  drink  horn  their 
husbands  ? — Quite  so. 

670.  We  have  been  told  the  grocers  do  this  to  he  able 
to  recover  ihe  debt? — There's  no  doubt  the  grocer's 
policy  lies  there,  but  then  it  is  a  lie.  It  is  a  falsehood 
for  him  to  write  down  that  it  is  for  something  else  whea 
it  is  for  whisky. 
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•  iKifsiJiio^. .      €Y1.  Mr  CampheU  Swinton. — WhaA  in  such  casee  do 
ibibj  ynsk  to  be  put  in  t — I  have  been  asked  to  mark  a 

^ ^^     .  l8af,  or  tea,  or  sugar,  or  soap  ;  but  generally  they  widi 

-  ^'  it  ^io  be  marked  as  goods.  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  a 
ease  of  goods  being  marked  for  spirits,  and  the  husband 
coming  in  to  know  what  that  meant— whether  it  meant 
hquor  or  not — and  pressed  i^e  grooer  to  say  that  it  waa 
really  80. 

(rr2.  The  Chainnan, — Has  it  been  a  oommon  tking 
in  your  experience  for  husbands  to  come  and  ask  if  their 
■  wives  were  getting  drink  in  this  way? — Repeatedly,  in 
my  experience — sober,  decent,  respectable  working  men 
who  w«re  suspicious  that  their  wives  were  not  using 
their  oash  very  well,  and  thought  there  was  a  certain 
part  of  it  tak^  out  in  liquors. 

*  673.  It  has  been  alleged  that  womoi  of  a  superior 
class  resort  to  grocers'  shops  for  spirits,  and  would  be 
a^amed  to  go  elsewhere :  have  you  known  instances  of 
that  1—1  have. 

674.  Women  may  buy  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  a  proper 
way ;  but  I  mean  women  doing  this  in  the  way  of  secret 
tij^ling  1 — I  have  seen  such  instances — several  of  theuL 

*  675.  Have  ladies  in  this  way  asked  to  have  liquor 
^entered  as  groceries  ;  have  you  been  asked  by  them  to 

have  liquor  so  entered  ? — Yes. 

676.  In  that  case,  the  woman  had  been  getting  spirits 
besides  her  groceries,  and  she  wished  to  have  the  spirits 
concealed  by  being  put  down  as  groceries  1 — Yes  ;  that 
was  the  request  made,  but  it  was  not  granted. 

677.  Have  you  known  cases  where  grocers  combining 
the  sale  of  milk  with  groceries,  sold  whisky  at  illegal 
-times  imder  colour  of  that  1 — I  have. 

678.  On  Sundays  ?— Yes. 

679.  Then  the  legality  of  selling  milk  on  the  Sunday 
assisted  in  the  selling  of  drink  1 — ^Yes. 

680.  Where  have  you  known  that  to  be  the  case  ? — 
In  Leit^ 

681.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  limitation  of  the  sale 
of  spirits  to  a  certain  quantity  in  a  sealed  bottle  would 
greatly  reduce  the  trade  1 — Not  unless  you  get  men  of 
principle  to  enter  the  business. 

682.  You  mean  that  even  such  a  law  as  that  might  be 
evaded  1 — Yes,  equally  so  with  the  present ;  the  state 
of  things  might  be  the  same  as  at  present 

683.  Mr  Ferguson. — If  it  could  be  made  secure  that 
nothing  less  than  a  quart  could  be  sold,  would  not  that 
diminish  the  evil  1 — No ;  or  only  to  a  limited  extent 

684.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^Then  what  in  your  opinion 
would  be  the  best  check  for  the  present  irregularities  1 — 
The  entire  separation  of  liquor  from  groceries. 

685.  The  separation  of  the  trade  of  grocer  from  that 
of  spirit4ealer  1 — ^Yes. 

686.  Would  the  making  a  considerable  minimum  of 
rent  a  condition  of  licensing  not  be  a  check? — That 
would  curtail  a  great  number  of  smaller  shops  in  the 
lower  localities  where  drink  is  sold  in  such  a  manner. 
The  enaction  of  the  quart  bottle  would  also  to  a  great 
extent  curtail  smaller  licensed  houses  in  the  lower 
localities  of  cities  and  towns. 

687.  Bo  you  know  any  licensed  grocers'  shops  that 
are  kept  open  really  by  the  sale  of  drink  1 — A  number 
of  them ;  if  they  had  not  the  liquor,  they  could  not  be 
kept  open. 

688.  It  is  your  opinion  that  much  drunkenness  is  due 
to  the  sale  of  whisky  in  grocers*  shops  ? — That  has  been 
my  impression  ever  since  I  entered  ike  business. 

669.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  )  Have 
you  known  cases  of  people  drunk  on  the  street,  getting 
their  liquor  in  grocers'  shops  ?— It  is  very  much  to  be 
seen  in  LeitL 

690.  Do  you  know  that  such  parties  got  liquor  in  the 
grocers'  shops,  and  not  in  the  publichouse  ? — I  have 
proof  of  th^  on  the  SabbatL  In  Leith  I  have  seen 
pe<^le  go  out  and  in  to  such  places  on  Sunday. 

691.  You  mean  grocers'  shops  ? — Yes. 
'     692.  Mr  Camji^dl  /SirtWcm.— The  shop  not  being 
^ostensibly  opw  1 — ^Not  at  alL 

'  693.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^Did  they  go  in  by  the  front 
^door?— Yes. 

694.  Mr  Camphdl  Swinton. — ^Would  it  not  be  a 
remedy  -to  prohibit  any  connection  or  communication 


between  the  shop  and  the  house  ? — Jt  would  to  a  gteat 
extent ;  certainly  on  the  Sabbath. 

496.  Could  yon  name  any  rent  which  yon  think 
would  be  suitable  as  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  a  groocc^ 
shop  in  a  town  like  Edinbui^gh  ?-^Qf  coofse  thevo  are 
locfidities,  like  the  Canongate  and  Cowgate,  wiiere  th^ 
require  grocers'  ^ope,  wheve  premises  are  cheaper  than 
in  some  other,  parts  of  the  tewn.  If  the  licence  was  not 
granted  to  a  house  with  less  than  £15  of  rent,  a  oon- 
siderable  number  of  the  shops  might  be  abolished. 

696.  Axe  there  plenty  of  groceif'  shops  in  the  Old 
Town  rented  as  high  as  tbati — I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  a  good  many  rented  at  smaller  rents,  but  they  wOl  be 
smaller  shops. 

697.  Are  there  a  good  many  rented  at  as  high  a  rent 
as  that  1 — Hiere  are  a  great  niany  rented  above  that 
There  are  very  few  rented  at  that  comparatively  low  late. 

698.  If  you  made  the  minimum  £15,  and  allowed  no 
licence  to  a  grocer  to  sell  liquors  who  had  not  a  rent  of 
XI 5,  would  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  giooen  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  t — I  would  not  make  it 
X15.;  I  would  make  it  nothing  less  than  £2&  d[  rent ; 
that  would  be  the  least  rent  to  which  I  would  gnat  a 
licence.  £15  might  be  made  a  minimum  in  certain 
localities. 

699.  But  if  no  licence  were  granted  to  anybody  wx& 
a  less  rent  than  £25,  would  that  not  make  too  lev 
licensed  grocers  in  some  parts  of  the  town  for  the  con- 
venience and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  would 
say  that  too  few  would  be  none  at  all  so  far  as  licensed 
grocers  are  concerned,  according  to  my  own  opinion. 

700.  But  that  is  a  point  of  the  entire  removal  of 
licensed  grocers,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  think  making  the 
minimum  £25  would  carry  away  a  nmnber  of  the 
fflnaller  shops  which  now  have  a  licence. 

701.  But  would  it  stiU  leave  a  sufficient  number  of 
grocers  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  1 — ^I  think  so. 

702.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — ^Do  you  think  the  rental  would 
be  a  fair  way  of  settling  this  question  at  all  1 — No. 

703.  Would  the  proprietor  and  tenant  not  come  to  a 
private  arrangement  as  to  the  rental  in  such  a  caael — 
That  is  perfectly  possible,  and  it  is  often  don& 

704.  So  that  in  regard  to  a  house  not  worth  £20  the 
proprietor  by  a  tacit  arrangement  with  the  tenant  might 
pre-suppose  it  to  be  let  for  £30,  and  thus  obtain  a 
licence  for  it  when  the  house  was  really  not  worth  so 
much  at  all  t — ^That  is  perfectly  possible. 

705.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  experience  of  villages 
as  well  as  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  town  of 
Leith  1— No. 

706.  In  your  recommendation  as  to  value  you  refer  to 
the  city,  do  you  not  % — Yes,  and  to  the  localities  where 
I  have  been. 

707.  Mr  APLagan. — It  is  a  fact^  is  it  not^  that  when 
the  licence  is  given  to  a  publichouse  or  a  Ueensed  grocer, 
the  value  of  the  property  to  which  the  licence  applies 
i^  increased  ? — ^Yes. 

708.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge  that  the 
value  of  the  houses  adjoining  is  deteriorated,  particulaily 
in  the  case  of  publichouses  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  c^ 
that 

709.  Have  you  found  in  the  case  of  those  licensed 
grocers'  houses  where  drink  was  given  in  small 
quantities  that  the  value  of  the  adjoining  houies  was 
deteriorated  more  than  in  the  case  of  those  houses  which 
adjoined  licensed  grocers'  premises  where  no  such 
drinking  was  allowed ) — I  could  not  exactly  si^  as  to 
that,  because  I  strictly  confined  myself  to  my  own 
business.  I  made  no  particular  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  your  question. 


10.  Dr  John  Hbndbbsok,  examined. 

710.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  a  dooior  at  medicine 
in  practice  in  Leith,  axe  you  not? — Yea 

711.  And  you  are  provoet  of  that  bmghl — ^Yes. 

712.  How  long  have  you  been  provost?— For  two 

years. 
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713.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
licensing  system  in  Leith  1 — ^During  the  last  two  years, 
but  not  before. 

714.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  licences  given  to 
publichouses  and  grocers'  shops  1 — At  present  there  are 
licensed  in  Leith  9  hotels,'  142  publichouses,  174 
grocers  and  retail  dealers, — ^total  325. 

715.  Can  you  supply  ub  with  the  numbers  applying 
to  previous  years  I — In  1876  the  numbers  were  exactly 
the  same.  The  only  oi^r  year  for  which  I  have  jotted 
down  the  figures  is  1871,  and  there  were  then  9  hotels, 
129  publichouses,  and  154  licensed  grocers, — total 
292. 

716.  Can  you  not  supply  us  with  a  comparative 
return  for  a  somewhat  longer  period? — ^No.  I  can 
quite  easily  procure  that,  however. 

"■  717.  To  what  is  the  increased  number  tluring  the  last 
5ve  years  owing  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  it  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 

718.  Do  the  magistrates  try  to  keep  down  the 
number,  or  do  they  just  giye  licences  where  the  premises 
are  suitable  1 — ^They  try  to  keep  them  down  as  much  as 
possible.  They  havB  been^  very  particular  in  that 
respect  during  the  last  two  years.  The  population  has 
increased  1000  a  year,  and  although  that  is  the  case  we 
have  not  granted  any  more  licences  during  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  perhaps  the  case  that  formerly  more  licences 
were  granted  than  there  should  have  been,  but  that  has 
not  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  back. 

719.  Do  the  magistrates  personally  inspect  the 
premises  for  which  licenses  are  asked  1 — ^Always. 

720.  Do  they  make  it  a  condition  that  they  shall  be 
suitable  in  the  way  of  not  being  joined  with  the  dwell- 
ing-house,— ^I  refer  in  the  meantime  to  grocers  X — They 
always  do  so. 

721.  Do  they  make  it  a  condition  that  they  shall 
have  no  back  doors  1 — Yes,  the  magistrates  are  always 
particular  in  that  respect ;  they  don't  allow  grocers  to 
have  back  doors. 

722.  Sheriff  Cricht(m, — ^Do  they  allow  them  to  have 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  dwelling-house  1 — ^No. 
In  some  cases  where  licences  were  asked  for  grocers, 
there  was  such  a  communication  on  the  premises,  bjat 
that  was  immediately  built  up. 

723.  And  that  has  been  made  a  condition  of  granting 
the  licence  where  such  commimication  existed  1 — 
Invariably. 

724.  Do  the  magistrates  ever  give  a  grocer's  licence 
where  a  publichouse  licence  has  been  asked? — No, 
I  don't  think  they  have  ever  offered  that.  Sometimes 
parties  have  asked  :  '  If  you  don't  give  us  a  publichouse 
*  licence,  can  we  get  a  grocer's  ? '  I  remember  that 
that  has  been  asked  once  or  twice  ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  application  has  been  granted. 

725.  Then  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  men 
opening  a  grocer's  shop  for  the  sake  of  selling  drink  1 — 
Not  entirely,  but  a  good  deal  so. 

726.  Unless  the  man  was  already  in  business  as  a 
grocer,  would  not  that  be  the  effect  ? — Yes.  Still  wo 
would  not  grant  a  licence  either  for  a  grocer's  shop  or  a 
publichouse  unless  we  considered  there  was  some  neces- 
sity for  it  in  the  particular  neighbourhood,  or  perhaps 
unless  there  was  an  expression  of  opinion  in  its  favour 
from  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  have  acted  upon  such  expressions  of  opinion  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  when  grocers'  licences  were 
applied  for  for  new  places.  We  have  visited  such 
neighbourhoods,  and  inquired  at  the  people  living  there, 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  opinion. 

727.  Then  you  make  the  same  inquiry  in  regard  to 
a  licensed  grocer  as  in  the  case  of  a  publichouse  1 — The 
very  same. 

728.  The  Chairman.-^TSAVe  there  been  many  convic- 
tions in  Leith  for  breach  of  certificate  by  grocers  1 — 
Very  few. 

729.  Has  it  been  reported  to  you  that  such  practices 
are  prevalent,  although  not  detected  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  it  has.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
any  grocers  have -been  punished  for  breach  of  licence ; 
or  at  least  very  few  have  been  so  punished. 

'730.  You  have  not  heard,  have  you,  tiiat  it  is  common 


for  grocers  to  allow  the  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  EriiKliirMUi 
premises  X — No. 

731.  Has  your  attention  been  specially  directed  to  the 
effect  of  the  sale  of  spirits  in  small  quantities  by 
grocers  ? — ^Not  specially,  but  that  forces  itself  upon  one's 
attention. 

732.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  has  an  injurious 
effect  or  not  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  sell- 
ing of  drink  in  small  quantities  has  an  injurious  effect. 

733.  Why  do  you  think  it  has  that  effect  t— I  see 
children  gofaig  into  grocers'  shops  and  coming  out  with 
small  quantities  in  cups  and  small  bottles  or  vBsselaP  of 
thai  kind,  and  when  taking  it  home  tasting  it  them- 
selves. 

734.  Whereas  the  publican  would  not  have  served  a 
child  ?— ^Probably  he  would  not  have  served  so  young  a 
child ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  also  insisted 
upon  payment.  Wheretfs  in  the  case  of  the  grocers,  the 
liquor  so  supj^ed  was  probably  put  down  to  the  same- 
account  as  the  groceries,  and  the  bill  or  the  aecooal  paid 
weekly. 

735.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Do  you  mean  that  tlrer* 
liquor  has  been  put  under  the  head  of  groceries  ?— I  am* 
not  aware  of  that  A  number  of  working  people- pdy 
their  accounts  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  and  they- 
pay  the  spirits  at  the  same  time  if  it  has  been  put  down 
as  spirits. 

736.  Then  they  don't  run  scores  of  that  kind  afc> 
publichouses  ? — ^They  are  not  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  grocers  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them. 

737.  3fr  Fergmon. — Could  the  grocer  recover  those 
amounts  for  spirits  if  they  were  challenged  I — I  don't 
think  they  could. 

*  738.  With  reference  to  your  former  answer,  do  you 
mean  that  the  publican  for  his  own  s^ety  woul^  not 
give  the  drink,  but  that  the  grocer  is  quite  willing  ta 
run  the  risk  ?--Yes. 

739.  The  Chairman, — ^When  you  say  that  the  sale  of 
liquors  by  grocers  is  bad,  do  you  think  it  is  more  injurious 
to  the  habits  of  families  that  drink  should  be  sold  to  be 
consumed  at  home  than  that  it  should  be  soJd  in  the 
publichouse  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — No ;  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing  if  they  buy  it  at  all ;  but  a  great 
many  wouM  hesitate  to  go  to  a  publichouse  who  have 
no  hesitation  in  going  to  the  grocer's.  It  is  the  begin- 
nings of  drinkingliabits]that  I  look  to.  By  getting  spirits 
from  the  grocers  they  begin  more  readily  to  drink — 
much  more  readily  than  if  they  had  to  go  to  spirit 
shops  to  get  it. 

740.  Sheriff  Crichton, — But  you  think  that  after  the 
habit  is  acquired,  it  does  not  matter  to  them  where  they 
go  ? — No  ;  they  will  go  anywhere  then — as  readily  to  a 
spirit  shop  as  to  a  grocer's. 

741.  Then  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  evil  which  you 
think  would  be  prevented  ? — Yes. 

742.  The  Chairman, — What  change  would  you 
recommend,  if  you  regard  the  existing  system  as 
injurious? — My  own  impression  is  that  I  would  deprive 
the  grocers  altogether  of  the  spirit  licence,  and  give  them 
a  licence  for  wine  and  ak.  The  general  feeling  among 
us  is  that  some  restriction  shoidd  be  put  upon  the 
quantity  saleable ;  that  for  instance  it  should  be  made 
illegal  to  sell  a  less  quantity  than  a  pint,  and  that  in  a 
bottle  or  some  similar  vesseL 

743.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Is  that  the  general  feeling 
among  the  magistrates  in  your  burgh  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

744.  Mr  Campbell  Stoinion. — I  suppos.e  when  you 
speak  of  a  bottle,  you  mean  a  sealed  bottle  ? — ^Yes,  and 
not  in  an  open  vessel — a  jug,  a  cup,  or  anything  of  thstt 
kind.  It  is  the  general  feeling,  I  thiii,  among  tlw 
magistrates  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  *  qtfa^*. 
but  that  a  pint  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  check- 

745.  When  you  speak  of  a  separation,  wottld  it  %9 
feir,  do  you  think,  to  bring  about  such  a  thing?— ilat 
is  a  point  I  am  not  deci(i^  upon.  I  thitiik!  i6  w^oiuld: 
be  a  desirable  thing, 

74i6.  Would  it  not  be  a  serious  ifljuty  to  Ifee  tradie  it 
it  were  done  suddenly  1-*-Quite  so.  T  see  the  cteffiteulties' 
ih  thd^  way  of  bringing  about  a  separsltioBr  I  donf  thin^ 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  miakt&g  it  o^ igfttoi^ 
to  restrict  the  quantity  sold  to  a  pifit 
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Edikbuboh.  747.  Mr  M^Lagan. — But  you  said,  I  think,  that  you 
would  only  deprive  the  grocers  of  the  licence  for  spirits, 
and  still  allow  them  to  sell  wine  and  beer  ? — ^Yes.  I 
don't  see  that  there  is  any  fear  of  the  selling  of  ales  and 
beer  inducing  a  desire  for  drink ;  it  is  the  whisky  which 
does  the  mischief  ;  I  don't  think  that  wine,  beer,  and 
ale  would  do  any  harm. 

748.  The  Chairtnan. — It  is  a  great  convenience  for 
people  who  have  occasion  for  spirits  in  their  houses,  is 
it  not,  that  they  should  be  able  to  buy  them  without 
sending  their  servant  maid  to  the  publichouse  ? — Yes, 
that  is  no  doubt  a  convenience,  and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  it  would  uot  be  advisable  to  take 
away  the  licence  altogether.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
it  would  be  quite  right  to  take  it  away  all  at  once. 
Then  I  think  that  some  restriction  should  be  made  or 
might  be  made  on  the  houses  themselves.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  small  houses  in  the  streets  in  which  the 
lower  classes  live  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that 
we  should  have  a  better  class  of  houses. 

749.  Sheriff  Orichton, — ^Would  you  do  that  with 
reference  to  the  rentl — ^Yes,  or  wiUi  reference  to  the 
aize,  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 

750.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  think  that  by  that 
means  you  would  get  a  more  respectable  class  of  men  to 
be  responsible  1 — Yes ;  that  is  my  impression. 

751.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Would  you  do  that  at 
once  by  summary  law,  or  gradually  1 — Gradually. 

752.  You  would  not  apply  it  to  existing  shops  of  a 
small  character,  wo^ld  you  ? — I  think  you  might,  and 
give  them  some  compensation. 

753.  Where  is  the  compensation  to  come  from  1 — I 
don't  know ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 

754.  Mr  WLagan. — ^Do  you  think  they  have  a  vested 
right  so  as  to  require  compensation  I — Not  legally,  but 
I  don't  know  about  morally.  I  am  sure  at  all  events 
that  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  refuse  licences 


to  small  houses.  It  is  by  the  shops  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  that  spirits  are  sold  in  that  way  rather  than 
by  the  better  class  of  shops.  I  don't  think  that  in  the 
better  class  of  shops  the  custom  prevails  at  all ;  I  have 
not  noticed  it  at  any  rate. 

755.  The  Cliairman, — Do  you  think  there  would  be 
no  hardship  in  preventing  persons  who  want  small  quan- 
tities buying  it  at  the  grocer's^  and  being  limited  to  a 
bottle  or  a  pint  % — Y^. 

756.  Sheriff  CricMon. — ^Would  you  prevent  a  grocer 
from  selling  other  commodities  thsoi  spirits  beyond  the 
hours  for  which  his  licence  allows  him  to  sell  spirits  % — 
I  don't  think  that  would  matter  very  nmch. 

757.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^We  have  it  already  in  evidence 
ihat  although  the  hour  for  selling  spirits  is  restricted  to 
8  o'clock,  many  of  the  grocers  open  at  6  o'clock  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  this  affords  an  opportunity  of  break- 
ing t^e  law  as  regards  the  selling  of  whisky :  hare  you 
had  your  attention  directed  to  that  subject  % — ^No ;  I 
know  nothing  about  it  except  from  report 

758.  The  Chairman, — ^Wliat  was  the  character  of  the 
shop  from  which  you  say  you  saw  a  child  come  out  and 
taste  the  liquor  it  was  carrying? — One  of  the  very  small 
grocers'  shops,  which  I  thmk  ought  to  be  abolished.  I 
think  that  if  the  magistrates  would  in  the  future  pie- 
yent  licences  being  given  to  such  small  shops,  that  loight 
be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  drinking. 

759.  It  has  been  said,  if  you  don't  allow  a  man  to 
buy  less  than  a  certain  quantity,  you  make  him  drink 
more  than  he  would  otherwise  do  % — I  don't  think  that 
that  would  necessarily  follow. 

760.  For  instance  a  man  may  want  a  gill  and  by  the 
proposed  system  be  obliged  to  buy  a  pint :  would  not 
that  lead  him  to  drink  more  1 — I  don't  think  that  that 
would  follow. 

Adjourned. 


EDINBURGH,   SATURDAY,   6th  OCTOBER   1877. 


Present : — 


Sir  Jambs  Eergusson,  Bart. 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Sheriff  Crichton. 
Mr  Ferguson. 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  the  Chato. 


}D<niald 
MathieiOK 
Mackay, 


11.  Mr  Donald  Mathieson  Mackat,  examined. 

761.  The  Chairman, — You  are  ex-superintendent  of 
the  burgh  police  of  Dundee,  and  you  at  present  reside 
at  7  Ainiston  Place,  Edinburgh  1 — Yes. 

762.  You  are  proposed  to  us  as  a  witness  unfavourable 
to  the  present  law  affecting  grocers'  licences  ? — I  am  to 
8ome  extent  opposed  to  it. 

763.  Would  you  state  generally  your  grounds  for 
that  ? — My  grounds  are  that  the  kw  is  systematically 
evaded,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  checking  the 
practice  of  the  grocer  giving  drink  over  the  counter. 
By  the  way,  I  should  say  at  once  that  my  evidence  will 
apply  altogether  to  Dundee.  I  know  nothing  of 
EdinbuigL  There  is  a  means  of  checking  the 
practice,  but  it  comes  short  of  the  end  that  is  intended. 
TThe  practice  is  so  universal  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
^ble  for  the  police  to  check  it. 

764.  You  refer  to  what  practice? — ^The  practice  of 
grocers  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

765.  When  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  police  in 
Dundee,  had  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  pr^tice 
was  common  1 — It  is  very  common-  amongst  a  great 
number  of  them.  I  find  that  there  are  at  present  198 
^[Tocers  in  Dundee,  and  I  should  say  that  30  of  these  do 
4iot  carry  on  this  practice,  but  the  remainder  do. 


766.  Of  what  class  are  those  who  do  not  carry  on 
that  practice  ] — They  are  the  respectable  grocers. 

767.  They  are  those  who  have  businesses  of  a  superior 
class?— Yes. 

768.  What  were  your  grounds  for  believing  that  so 
large  a  number  as  you  have  mentioned  broke  the  law  ? — 
Because  it  was  reported  to  me  from  time  to  time  by  the 
police  officers,  and  besides  I  brought  up  a  number  of 
them  and  had  them  convicted. 

769.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number? — ^I  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  numbers  for  the  last  twelve 
years  up  to  1876.     They  were  : — 

In  the  year  1863,    2  convictions. 

1864,  2 

1865,  2 

„  1866,    6  „ 

1867,  10 
„  1868,    4         „ 

1869,  4 
„  1870,  22  „ 

1871,  11 

1872,  17 

1873,  18 

1874,  8 

1875,  1 

1876,  4 
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770.  But  notwithstanding  these  convictions  you 
believed  tiiat  the  law  was  daily  broken  1 — We  were  so 
heartless  in  prosecuting  such  cases  that  we  almost 
entirely  gave  them  up. 

771.  Was  that  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  con- 
victions 1 — No,  not  from  the  difficulty,  because  when  I 
wanted  to  convict  any  of  them  I  had  only  to  send  men 
in  plain  clothes  on  Saturday  evening,  and  they  found 
parties  drinking,  and  we  were  able  to  get  convictions. 
But  some  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  objected  to  our 
sending  men  there  in  plain  clothes,  and  I  dropped  it. 

772.  Did  they  object  to  that  practice  even  although 
the  men  did  not  drink  themselves  ? — Yes. 

773.  Sheriff  Orichton. — Was  the  ground  of  their 
objection  that  it  was  a  sort  of  spy  system  1 — It  was  upon 
that  ground  that  they  objected  to  it,  but  not  for  some 
years  past  For  some  years  past  the  feeling  has  been 
otherwise.  The  magistrates  now  are  very  strict  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  offences,  and  I  believe  they  would 
not  object  to  send  men  in  plain  clothes ;  but  that  is  only 
of  late  years. 

774.  The  Chairman, — Was  it  principally  on  Saturday 
evenings  that  these  evasions  of  the  law  took  place  1— It 
was  chiefly  on  Saturday  evenings. 

775.  Did  it  occxir  generally  after  the  hours  for  closing 
the  publichouses  1 — No.  It  was  generally  from  8  to 
10  o'clock. 

776.  What  is  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in 
Dundee  1 — I  have  a  return  here  which  shows  that  there 
are  at  present  226  publichoiises,  198  grocers,  8  inns  and 
hotels,  14  who  sell  only  porter  and  ^e,  and  3  who  sell 
groceries  and  porter  and  ale,  making  altogether  459. 

777.  Are  there  porter  and  ale  sellers  amongst  the 
evaders  of  the  law  f— -No,  I  cannot  say  that  there  are. 

778.  It  IB  a  small  discrepancy,  but  I  have  a  return 
for  1876  by  Mr  Dewar,  the  present  superintendent,  in 
which  he  gives  the  number  of  grgcers  at  201,  while  in 
the  return  to  which  you  have  referred  it  is  only  198. 
Can  you  explain  that  1 — It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
appeals  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  There  was  a  number 
of  appeals  to  the  Sessions  at  the  last  court,  and  they 
may  have  granted  ^ve  or  six  of  them,  which  would 
account  for  the  discrepancy. 

779.  It  would  appear  by  the  returns  to  which  you 
have  just  referred  that  the  number  of  grocers*  licences 
in  Dundee  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1854 1 — It  is 
about  the  same.  I  have  here  a  return  which  I  made  up 
applicable  to  the  whole  time  during  which  I  have  been 
in  Dundee.  In  1844  there  were  600  publichouses  in 
Dundee;  but  there  was  no  distinction  made  then 
between  publichouses  and  grocers'  licences.  They  were 
all  publichouses  at  that  time ;  in  fact  there  were  no 
grocers'  licences.  Although  the  parties  sold  grocehee, 
there  was  no  licence  authorising  them  to  do  it  The 
number  of  licensed  houses  in  1854  was  517,  of  which 
201  were  grocers ;  and  in  1876  it  waS  459,  of  which 
198  were  grocers. 

780.  Tluit  gives  almost  the  same  number  of  grocers' 
licences  in  1876  as  in  1854,  but  a  reduction  of  101  in 
the  number  of  licences  ? — Yes. 

781.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  drinking  habits 
are  stimulated  among  the  working  classes  by  the 
facility  for  obtaining  liquor  at  the  grocers'  shops  1 — Of 
late  years,  perhaps  six  or  seven  years — the  number  of 
parties  brought  up  for  drunkenness  has  increased ;  but 
then  you  must  take  into  account  the  increase  which 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  population.  The  popu- 
lation in  1844  was  about  one-half  of  what  it  is 
now,  the  drinking  is  not  more,  so  that  I  should  infer 
that  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  have  not  in- 
creased. 

782.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anything  to  you,  but  it 
has  been  stated  in  many  quarters  that  drinlung  habits 
are  stimulated  by  these  grocers'  licences  1  What  is 
your  opinion  about  that  i--It  may  be  the  case,  but  I 
have  great  doubts  about  it      « 

783.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
advantage  to  the  habits  of  |  the  working  classes  of  the 
facility  for  parties  purchasing  liquor  not  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  and  resorting  to  publichouses  ] — ^I 
should  say  that  they  are  both  equally  disastrous  to  the 
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morals  of  the  people  :  I  can  draw  no  distinction  betwixt  Edikbubgh. 
them.     The  practice  of  going  to  publichouses  is  as 
disastrous  for  a  working  man  as  the  practice  of  buying 
spirits  at  a  grocer's  shop. 

784.  As  regards  security  to  the  public,  do  you  think 
that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  drunkenness  caused  by  the 
consumption  of  liquor  at  home  than  in  the  publichouse  1 — 
Yes,  very  much  fewer. 

785.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Are  not  men  more  apt 
to  drink  to  excess  in  a  publichouse  1 — They  are,  and 
very  frequently,  I  believe,  the  parties  who  are  brought 
in  for  drunkenness  by  the  police  come  out  of  the  public- 
houses.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  people  are  brought 
out  of  a  private  house  charged  with  being  drunk  ;  they 
are  generally  taken  up  when  staggering  in  the  streets 
after  having  left  the  publichouse. 

786.  That  is  perhaps  because  the  man  who  gets  drunk 
in  his  own  house  does  not  leave  it  1 — He  does  not  leave 
it 

787.  The  CJiavrman. — But  you  would  say  there  was 
not  much  to  choose  between  the  comparative  effects  of 
the  two  systems  % — I  think  not 

788.  Were  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  particular  as  to 
the  character  of  the  hoiises  to  which  they  granted 
licences  ? — During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  they  have 
been  most  particular  in  choosing,  and  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  parties  who  applied  for  licences,  and  in 
seeing  that  the  premises  were  suitable..  In  fact,  about 
ten  years  ago  they  gave  a  general  order  that  there  should 
be  no  house  licensed  that  was  not  up  to  a  certain 
staildard  for  conveniences ;  and  by  that  means  a  number 
of  the  houses  that  were  previously  licensed  were  lopped 
oE 

789.  Had  that  reference  to  grocers  as  weU  as  to  public- 
houses  % — Yes. 

790.  Was  there  a  fixed  standard  1 — ^There  was  no 
fixed  standard.  Every  house  would  require  to  be  judged 
by  its  own  merits ;  but  we  had  a  sort  of  standeird 
according  to  which  we  acted. 

791.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — ^A  sort  of  standard  of 
value,  or  what  1 — It  was  a  sort  of  standard  with 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  houses. 

792.  Sheriff  CrirJiton. — And  with  reference  also  to  the 
locality  ]— Yes. 

793.  That  was  also  taken  into  consideration  1 — It  was. 

794.  The  Chairman, — ^What  further  restrictions  would 
you  think  it  well  to  impose  in  order  to  check  the  evils 
to  which  you  have  referred  1 — ^When  I  gave  my  evidence 
before  the  Eoyal  Comnussion  that  was  granted  after  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  was  passed,  I  stated  then,  and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  still,  that  the  sale  of  whisky 
should  be  taken  away  from  grocers  altogether,  but  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  sell  beer  and  wine. 

795.  On  what  general  ground  would  you  take  away 
the  licence  from  the  grocers  1 — I  have  already  stated 
that  there  are  facilities  under  it  for  evading  the  law,  that 
cannot  be  overcome  otherwise.  I  should  say  it  was  im- 
possible to  check  the  system  of  parties  drinking  on  the 
premises  so  long  as  the  grocers  have  the  whisky  licence. 

796.  Would  there  not  be  a  certain  hardship  to  people 
who  require  small  quantities  of  spirits  for  use  at  home 
if  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  them  1 
— No,  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  hardship  in 
that 

797.  They  have  not  got  spirit  merchants  at  their  door, 
perhaps  ? — ^They  have  :  they  are  pretty  well  strewed  over 
Dundee  at  any  rate.  There  is  a  great  number  of  spirit 
merchants  in  almost  all  the  streets  of  Dundee.  In  one 
street  through  which  you  can  walk  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  there  are  about  30  licensed  houses,  of  which 
only  a  very  small  proportion  are  grocers.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  I  think  that  if  the  licence  is  to  be  retained 
to  the  grocers,  another  way  of  checking  the  system 
would  be  by  limiting  it  to  the  sealed  pint  bottle.  I 
would  not  limit  it  to  the  quart  bottle,  because  that  would 
prevent  many  from  getting  small  quantities ;  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  unless  t^e  whisky  is  taken  away  from 
the  grocers  altogether  they  should  be  restricted  to  a  pint 
bottle,  sealed. 

798.  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  to  withdraw  the  licence  from  the  grocer  alto- 
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Bto{Bim«H.  gather,  do  you  think  the  ability  to  procnre  spirits  at  a 
grocer's  shop  where  it  is  not  thonght  otherwise  than  re- 
spectable to  be  seen,  encourages  women  and  even 
children  to  drink  spirits  1 — I  believe  that  is  the  case. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  I  have 
often  been  informed  that  such  is  the  result 

799.  Then  you  said  that  if  the  licence  for  spirits  was 
not  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  grocers,  they  should 
at  all  events  be  limited  to  its  sale  in  sealed  bottles,  eaid 
that  the  quantity  should  be  as  low  as  a  pint ;  tiiat,  you 
think,  would  give  all  reasonable  facilities  1— It  would 
^ve  all  reasonable  facilities,  and  it  would  not  offer  such 
temptations  .for  evading  the  law  as  the  quart  bottle,  be- 
cause the  most  of  people,  at  least  the  ^neral  run  of 
working  people,  would  bo  able  to  get  a  small  bottle  of 
whisky  at  15d.  or  16d. 

800.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  magistrates  of  Dundee 
to  allow  transfers  of  grocers'  licenses  ? — ^They  inquired 
most  particularly,  at  least  of  late  years,  upon  what 
ground  the  transfer  was  wanted,  and  why  it  was  dis- 
posed of  by  the  party  who  had  it,  and  if  the  explanation- 
was  satisfactory  they  transferred  it  They  generally 
did  so  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy  or  in  case  of  death. 

801.  Were  these  transfers  allowed  during  the  currency 
of  the  year  ? — On  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month 
th^e  is  a  magistrates'  meeting  for  the  transfer  of  licences. 

802.  Sheriff  Criddon, — ^When  a  grocer  who  had  been 
convicted  applied  for  a  renewal  of  his  certificate,  how 
did  the  magistrates  in  Dundee  act  ? — ^They  generally 
refused  him. 

803.  Even  for  one  offence  1 — Not  always.  It  might 
be  a  very  slight  offence  that  the  man  had  been  brought 
up  for  and  been  convicted,  but  the  magistrates  always 
took  the  case  into  consideration,  and  inquired  particu- 
larly into  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  and  granted  or  re- 
fused accordingly*  It  might  be  a  hardship  to  refuse  a 
man  for  one  conviction,  because  the  offence  might  be 
committed  very  simply. 

804.  Tlie  Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Commission  that  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the  trans- 
fer of  licences  except  at  the  regular  half-yearly  meetings 
of  the  magistrates.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?— 
If  that  is  the  case,  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  are 
entirely  misled,  because  they  have  the  opinion  of  their 
clerk  upon  the  legality  of  their  practica  They  inquired 
particidarly  at  him,  and  he  prepared  a  memorial,  in 
which  he  stated  that  they  were  quite  entitled,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  grant  a  transfer. 

805.  During  the  currency  of  the  half  year  1 — ^Yes; 

806.  Then  it  has  been  further  suggested  that  although 
there  is  provision  for  the  transfer  of  publichouse  licences, 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  transfer  of  grocers'  licences 
in  any  circumstances.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  % 
— ^The  rule  in  Dundee  applied  to  both  classes  of  licences. 

807.  The  view  and  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  of 
Dundee  have  been  otherwise  1 — They  have,  under  the 
advice  of  the  town  clerk.  The  magistrates  themselves, 
of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  they  advised 
with  their  clerk  about  it 

808.  Mr  Ferguson, — Are  those  licences  which  are 
transferred  once  a  month  confirmed  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting?— They  are  always  confirmed  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting.  They  come  up  there  as  new  applications  at 
the  end  of  every  six  months. 

809.  The  Chairman, — You  stated  lately  that  the 
magistrates  were  rather  lax  with  respect  to  the  grocers' 
licences  1 — ^They  were  so  a  number  of  years  ago,  but 
latterly  they  have  not  been  so. 

810.  Did  the  magistrates  ever  make  it  a  condition  that 
the  applicant  for  a  grocer's  licence  should  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  'i — ^No.  They  did  not 
make  that  a  condition,  but  they  very  seldom  refused  one 
who  had  served  lus  time  to  the  trade  when  he  applied 
for  a  certificate. 

811.  They  gave  him  a  preference  ^ — ^They  did. 

812.  Mr  CampheU  Bwinton. — ^You  say  Ihey  seKtem 
refused  a  licence  to  a  man  who  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade.  Was  not  one  of  their  elements,  in 
considering  whether  they  should  grant  a  licence^  whether 
that  licence  was  requhred  by  Ihe  wants  of  the  people  in 
the  locality  % — ^Having  r^r^  to  the  number  of  licences, 


that  was  certainly  an  element  in  the  granting  of  a  lioeaoce  ; 
but  when  a  party  applied  for  a  transfer  tor  a  house  that 
had  been  planted  there  before,  there  miB  no  questioii  <rf 
that  kind  raised,  although  it  was  an  ekment  in 
the  original  granthig  of  a  licenoe. 

813.  The  Chairman. — With  reference  to  the  diffieol^ 
ties  of  detection,  had  you  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  way  of  observation, — ^in  the  way  of  being  able  to 
see  from  the  outside  what  was  going  on  1 — ^Yes.  I  may 
give  (me  instance.  Where  a  patty  went  in,  and  wfaate 
they  were  pretty  sure  they  were  drinking,  when  Ihs 
officer  went  in  the  man  was  drinking  qurits,  but  the 
publican  grasped  the  glass  from  his  luuid  and  tibiew  i^' 
down.  Tbat  case  was  reported,  and  it  was  brou^t  up^ 
but  after  a  long  trial  the  puWcan  was  dismissed.  That 
is  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cazrying 
out  the  law. 

814.  Mr  CampheU  Sioin^m. — ^Do  you  mean  that  ih» 
publican  was  acquitted, — ^that  tiiere  was  no  oonvietkoi  f 
—Yes. 

815.  It  was  a  curious  acquittal  if  the  man  wbb  seen  f 
— He  was  seen  in  this  way, — ^that  he  had  a  glass  in  his 
hand,  and  he  was  going  to  drink  it ;  but  when  the 
publican  saw  the  officer  coming  in,  he  grasped  the  gkes 
from  the  man's  hand.     The  liquor  was  not  consume 

816.  When  you  talk  of  the  evasi<ms  which  ytm 
believe  were  constantly  taking  place,  what  kind  ofi 
evasions  do  you  refer  to  1  Was  it  a  man  just  going  in 
10  take  a  dram,  or  was  it  a  party  sittmg  down  to  drtnk  % 
— Sometimes  a  party  sitting  down  to  dnnk,  and  at  other 
times  a  man  drinking  at  the  counter. 

817.  By  a  party  do  you  mean  a^man  f — ^No;  perhspe  a 
man  and  a  woman,  or  perhi^  three  or  four. 

818.  Sitting  down  as  if  they  were  in  a  pubM<^ioaBe9 — 
Yes. 

819.  Would  they  sit  down  at  the  counter  or  behind  ? — 
In  a  back  room. 

820.  But  the  majority  of  cases  I  suppose  were  those 
of  a  man  going  in  to  get  a  dram,  and  just  tossing  it  oflf  1 — 
Yes. 

821.  The  Chairman, — Would  it  be  an  improvement 
if  it  were  required  that  every  part  of  the  bi»inesa 
premises  of  a  licensed  grocer  should  be  seen  from  tiie 
outside  1 — It  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  police  to  have  a  proper  supervision  over  theon. 

822.  And  also  that  the  police  should  have  the  right 
of  entry  to  a  licensed  grocer's  place  as  if  it  wrae  a  public- 
house  ? — I  think  they  have  a  right  of  entry  into  a 
grocer's  shop. 

823.  Only  in  case  of  strong  suspicion  1 — ^We  had  no 
difficulty  on  that  point  in  Dundee.  We  consideced  we 
had  a  right  to  enter  a  house  at  any  time. 

824  Bad  you  any  convictions  or  charges  against  the 
police  for  being  treated  by  the  licensed  grocera  1 — ^ever* 

825.  Mr  Campbell  Sicinton, — ^And  noreason  to  suspect 
anything  of  the  kind? — I  don't  say  that  there  were  not 
certain  cases  where  I  had  reason  to  suspect  something  of 
the  kind.  I  inquired  particularly  into  them,  and  found 
some  of  them  to  be  falsehoods  and  some  of  them  true  y 
but  they  were  very  few.  As  a  rule  it  is  quite  imtrue 
that  the  police  are  treated  by  the  publicans. 

826.  The  Chairman, — ^I  have  been  asked  to  put  thk^ 
question  to  you  :  Is  not  the  de<a^ase  of  dnmkenneeB 
in  Dundee  of  which  you  spoke  owing  in  some  measure 
to  the  stricter  administration  of  licences  by  the 
magistrates  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

827.  I  am  also  asked  to  put  this  question  :  What 
reason  do  you  give  for  thinking  that  the  restriction  ta 
a  pint  would  diminish  the  facilities  for  erTuding  the  law 
if  parties  were  so  disposed  i — Because  a  pint  would  be 
easier  bought  than  a  quart,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
same  temptation  to  evade  the  law  if  it  was  brought 
down  to  a  pint 

828.  You  mean  that  if  they  could  not  buy  less  than; 
a  quart)  and  a  man  did  not  a  want  a  quart,  but  only  a 
glass  or  a  gill,  the  groeers  would  be  tempted  to  aall 
hbn  that  quantity,  whereas  if  he  could  get  so  moderate 
a  quantity  as  a  pint  he  would  purdiase  itl-^Yes. 

829.  Mr  CampheU  Swintm. — ^And  yon  ihink  that 
requiring  it  to  be  sold  as  a  pint  in  a  sealed  botde  would 
not  lead  to  his  drawing  the  cod^  then  and  there,  and 
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drinking  it  off  on  the  premises  ? — No.  I  ihmk  it  would 
be  an  extreme  case  if  a  man  did  that. 
.  830.  The  Ghairrwm. — I  am  asked  to  put  this  question 
to  you  :  Would  it  be  better  that  a  working  man  should 
take  into  his  bouse  a  pint  instead  of  a  gill  of  whisky  %-^ 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  had  none  at  all 

831.  Is  there  any  further  limitation  you  would  propose 
with  zeepect  to  the.  size  or  rent  of  premises  tor  which 
gaxeai  licenoeB  should  be  given  ^--I  would  say  with 
reference  to  l^ai^  that  if  there  were  only  one-tlurd  of 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  Dundee  that  there  are, 
xoA  they  were  large  roomy  premises,  there. would  be  no 
xiak  of  eyading  the  kw,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  community.  The  magistrates  of  Dundee 
ha;ve  acted  upon  that  for  some  time.  They  have  refused 
to  licence  all  small  places. 

.  832.  Mr  Gaw^^ibeU  Bwinton, — Even  for  grocers  1 — 
Yesy  even  for  grocers  they  have  refused  licences  to  small 
places. 

833.  Mr  Ferguscm. — ^Have  they  fixed  any  minimuTn 
irait  t — No. 

834.  Sheriff  Orichion, — ^With  regard  to  the  dwelling- 
house  being  connected  with  the  shop,  how  have  the 
magistrates  acted  with  regard  to  that  1— They  grant  no 
lioenee  where  the  house  is  connected  with  the  shop, 
-either  a  publichouse  or  a  grocer's  licence. 

835.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion, — By  being  connected,  do 
jon  mean  under  the  same  roof,  or  only  that  there  shall 
be  no  communication  between  them  1 — No  communica- 
tion between  them.  A  man  may  come  out  of  his  shop 
by  the  front  doOT,  and  go  up  to  his  house  by  a  back  stair, 
but  there  must  be  no  communication  between  the  two 
whatevOT.  Another  thmg  I  should  have  mentioned  is 
iJiat  the  magistiates  have  made  it  a  condition  that  there 
shall  be  no  back  doors. 

836.  Even  in  the  case  of  grocers  ? — ^Ye^. 

837.  But  in  large  grocers'  premises,  is  not  that  very 
inc<Hivenient,  obliging  them  to  bring  dl  their  goods  feom 
the  street  by  the  front  door  1 — The  magistrates  have  had 
hard  work  to  carry  out  their  rule,  but  fiiey  are  doing  it, 
sad  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  when  it  is 
completed. 

838.  Is  it  made  to  apply  to  all  grocers,  however  large 
iuid  extensive  their  j»*emises  may  be  ? — Yes,  if  they  are 
lioensed. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  501.) 


12.  Eev.  Dr  Thoil&s  Smith,  examined. 

839.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  minister  of  the 
Cowgatehead  Free  Church,  Edinburgh  ] — ^Yes. 

840.  Your  name  t^peared  yestenky  as  supporting  a 
memorial  presented  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Hission  in  name  of  himself  and  his  assistants  l--^Yes. 
I  attended  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  present 
such  a  memoriaL  I  stated  there  that  if  they  chose  to 
put  it  in  the  name  of  territorial  ministers  and  city 
missionaries,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  sign  it,  and  I 
did  so. 

841.  In  that  memorial  there  were  strong  statements 
made  as  to  the  great  prevalence  of  abuses  connected  with 
the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  :  can  you  speak  from  your 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  offences  of 
that  description  % — ^No.    I  may  mention  that  I  have  no 

.  peoBonal  loiowledge  of  any  of.  these  abuses.  I  have  a 
very  strcmg  impression,  produced  by  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people^  that  such  things  take  place,  but  I  don't 
kso«r  personally  of  any  single  case. 

842.  But  you  can  apeak  from  information  derived 
from  intercourse  with  the  people  1 — Yes. 

843.  Would  you  give  us  generally  the  nature  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  to  you  1 — The  sub- 
stance of  them  all  is  just  this,  that  women  must  go  two 
or  three  times  a  day  to  grocers'  shops,  where  they  have 
the  whiskj-  cask  standing  be£ore  ihem,  and  that  in  that 
way  they  are  induced  to  buy  whisky  which  they  would 
nearer  dieam  of  buying  elsewhere.  They  do  not  get 
dnink  upon  the  whisky  that  they  buy  there,  but  in  that 


way  habits  of  drinking  are  formed,  which,  humanly  BDoowaeH. 
speaking,  never  would  be  formed  provided  no  whisky      mjTL. 
were  sold  except  in  publichouses.  '  SmiA, 

844.  I  suppose  the  effect  to  which  you  refer  is  more        ' 

readily  produced  in  consequence  of  the  whisky  being 
obtainable  in  small  quantities  and  in  open  vessels  1 — 
Certainly.     I  don't  think  it  would  be  produced  to  any 

very  great  extent  if  the  whisky  were  sold  only  in  large 
quantities.  I  have  heard  the  questions  wluch  have 
been  put  to  the  t>revious  witness  on  this  point,  and  I 
tbink  that  if  no  quantity  less  than  a  quart  could 
be  got  at  one  time,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  trade 
would  be  so  much  diminished  that  it  would  not  bfe 
worth  the  small  grocer's  while  to  get  a  licence  at  all, 
and  that  that  would  practically  be  putting  a  stop  to  the 
sale  oi  spirits  by  these  grocers. 

845.  Would  you  insist  upon  the  measure  of  a  quart ; 
because  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  if  a  person 
could  only  buy  a  quart  at  a  time  he  would  sometimes 
buy  a  quart  when  a  pint  would  do  % — That  of  course 
might  occasionally  happen,  but  I  would  be  for  putting 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
drink.  My  object  is  not  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
selling  whisky  in  any  way,  but  rather  to  fjiminish 
them;  indeed  I  should  like  to  see  very  much  more 
stringent  measures  introduced  tban  are  likely  to  be 
adopted. 

846.  Have  you  had  under  your  own  notice  cases  of 
women  who  you  had  reason  to  believe  were  addicted  to 
the  use  of  spirits,  and  with  regard  to  whom  you  had 
grounds  for  attributing  that  habit  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  had  obtained  spirits  at  grocers'  % — Yes.  I 
have  known  many  cases  in  which  the  husbands  of 
women  who  had  become  drinkers  have  told  me  th^ 
were  persuaded  it  was  the  habit  of  getting  small 
quantities  of  whisky  in  the  grocers'  shops  when  they 
went  for  groceries  which  led  ihem  first  of  all  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  drinking. 

847.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion. — ^Was  the  impression 
conveyed  to  your  mind  that  in  these  cases  the  whisky 
had  been  given  to  them,  or  that  they  had  bought  iti— 
That  they  had  bought  it.  I  don't  know  anything  of 
such  abuses  as  I  hove'  heard  of  as  to  drink  being  given 
in  presents  or  treats,  or  anything  df  that  kind. 

848.  You  say  your  impression  is  that  the  husbands 
spoke  of  cases  in  which  the  whisky  had  been  bought : 
was  it  bought  for  consiimption  by  l5ie  woman  then  and 
there,  or  at  least  before  she  got  home,  or  was  it  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  home  to  her  feumly  ? — 
Probably  it  was  bought  to  bring  home.  I  don't  know 
that  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
people  of  this  class,  but  I  may  explain  that  women  are 
at  home  the  whole  day,  with  not  very  much  to  do. 
Their  husbands  do  not  come  home  to  dumer,  and  there- 
fore the  wives  have  no  cooking  to  do,  and  generally  they 
have  little  to  occupy  them.  The  woman  goes  out  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  provide  for  the  dinner  which  she 
requires  for  herself:  perhaps  she  has  to  get  some 
herrings  or  something  of  that  kind  which  she  can  get  at 
grocers',  and  she  buys  a  couple  of  glasses  of  whisky  at 
the  same  time,  which  she  takes  hcmie  with  her.  She 
has  the  whisky  in  the  house  during  the  day,  and  she 
sips  away  at  it  perhaps  until  it  is  done.  Of  caame  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  women  are  of  that  class :  there 
are  many  most  excellent  sober  people  in  my  district, 
who  do  nothing  of  this  kind ;  but  a  woman  perhaps  is 
not  in  very  good  health,  or  her  house  is  uncomfortable, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  she  likes  a  little  stimulant 
She  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it,  but  it  is 
^»sented  to  her  when  she  must  be  in  the  grocer's  shop, 
and  so  the  habit  of  drinking  is  gradually  formed.  At 
first  she  may  bring  it  home  herself  and  then  p^hape 
she  sends  h^  little  girl  for  some  more  next  day  when 
she  wants  it  The  girl  ako  very  likely  tasted  it,  because 
it  is  held  in  a  tea^^up,  and  the  child  will  want  to 
know  what  her  mother  is  indulgix^  in.  In  that  way 
there  is  a  little  taken  out  of  it  by  the  child,  and  so 
habits  are  ixmnei  which  are  extremely  bad  in  their 
results. 

849.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  JSor  this  I — 
The  remedy  I  should  like  would  be  that  there  should  be 
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Edikbtteoh.  an  absolute  abolition  of  grocers*  licences, — ^that  there 
2^^^^^  should  be  no  whisky  sold  at  all  where  groceries  are  sold  ; 
SmitK.       ^^^  ^  ^^^  cannot  be  got,  then  as  an  instalment  I  would 

put  a  limitation  as'  to  rent  on  the  premises  to  which  a 

licence  was  granted.  I  would  give  no  licence  to  premises 
under  a  certain  rental,  because  I  presume — although  of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  it  personally — ^that  there 
are  no  such  abuses  carried  on  in  the  higher  class  grocers' 
shops  ;  I  think  that  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

850.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  that  in  the  poorer 
districts  the  grocers*  shops  are  generally  of  a  smaller 
size  % — In  my  district  they  are  ;  I  cannot  speak  to  other 
districts. 

851.  Mr  Campbell  Svomton, — Can  you  suggest  a  mini- 
mum rent  % — I  should  say  that  if  the  rent  were  £40  or 
£60  it  would  be  a  considerable  check,  but  I  could  not 
speak  to  that  positively.  In  fact  I  don't  know  what 
are  the  rents  of  the  places  that  are  presently  licensed,  but 
I  understand  that  in  many  cases  the  parties  could  not 
pay  their  high  rents  unless  for  the  whisky  licence. 
That  is  one  point  which  I  think  it  important  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners.  There  is  one 
pretty  large  unlicensed  grocer  in  my  district,  who  has 
complained  to  me  that  people  in  his  position  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  because  they  cannot  compete  with 
the  licensed  men  ;  and  in  confimation  of  that  statement 
I  may  say  that  licensed  grocers  have  told  me  in  vindica- 
tion when  I  have  talked  to  them  in  a  friendly  way 
about  their  selling  whisky,  that  they  are  able  in 
consequence  of  having  the  licence  to  give  cheaper 
groceries  to  the  poor  people,  because  they  have  so  large 
a  profit  on  the  whisky  that  they  can  afford  to  sell  sugar 
and  other  articles  cheaper  than  they  could  otherwise  do. 
I  think  that  is  not  fair  to  those  grocers  who  have  no 
licence,  and  on  that  ground  also  I  would  abolish  the 
licence  altogether.     The  licensed  grocers  have  told  me 

•     that  in  that  way  they  were  able  to  undersell  those  who 
did  not  sell  whisky. 

852.  When  you  speak  of  what  you  would  like  if  you 
could  get  it,  viz.,  an  entire  separation  of  the  trades,  I 
suppose  you  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  ? — It 
is  not  for  me  to  see  these  difficulties. 

853.  The  Chairman, — I  am  asked  to  put  this  question 
to  you  :  Do  you  think  that  women  would  shrink  from 
going  or  sending  to  the  publichouse  for  spirits  if  it  were 
the  case  that  there  was  no  other  place  but  the  public- 
house  to  get  supplies  from,  and  if  it  were  the  fashion 
for  the  people  to  get  supplies  from  the  publichouse 
only  1 — ^No  doubt  if  the  licences  were  taken  from  the 
grocers  some  of  the  money  that  is  now  spent  in  the 
grocer's  shop  on  whisky  would  be  spent  in  the 
publichouse;  but  I  think  that  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  money  that  is  now  spent  in  the  grocers' 
shops  on  whisky  would  not  be  spent  on  whisky  at 
all 

854.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton,— Yon  mean  that  the 
women  must  go  to  the  grocers'  shops  for  their  groceries, 
and  in  that  way  they  are  induced  to  buy  spirits,  whereas 
they  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  publichouse, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  there  except 
spirits  1 — Yes.  I  may  say  that  amongst  the  people  in 
the  Cowgate,  to  go  to  a  publichouse  is  not  respectable, 
at  least  not  for  a  woman ;  and  I  believe  that  very  few 
women  in  the  district  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
publichouses.  I  never  go  into  such  places  myself 
ministerially,  because  I  don't  think  that  a  publichouse  is 
the  best  place  to  visit ;  but  when  passing  such  houses  in 
the  course  of  my  visits  I  cannot  help  seeing  in  at  the 
doors,  and  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  respectable 
women  in  the  Cowgate  ever  do  go  into  them,  dthough 
I  cannot  say  positively  as  to  that ;  whereas  it  is  not 
considered  disrespectable  to  buy  a  teacupful  of  whisky 
in  a  grocer's  shop,  or  to  send  a  child  out  for  it. 

855.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Does  what  you  have  been 
telling  us  refer  to  spirits  alone,  or  do  you  apply  your 
evidence  to  beer  as  well? — ^We  don't  go  in  much  for 
beer  in  the  Cowgate,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  restriction 
with  regard  to  quantity  I  think  that  a  quart  of  ale  is  too 
little ;  I  would  make  it  a  quart  of  whisky  and  a  dozen 
of  ale,  or  half  a  dozen  at  aU  events. 


13.  Provost  Lavrib,  Musselburgh,  examined, 

856.  The  Chmrman, — ^You  are  a  surgeon  in 
Musselburgh,  and  provost  of  that  burgh  ? — ^I  am,  and  it 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Midlothian. 

857.  Would  you  state  to  us  the  number  of  licences 
granted  in  Musselburgh  at  present  and  in  recent 
years  1 — In  1857  there  were  57  licensed  houses,  o€ 
which  21  were  retail  grocers.  In  the  present  year,  1877, 
there  are  47  licensed  houses,  of  which  21  are  grocer& 
There  has  thus  been  a  total  reduction  of  ten  in  the 
number  of  licences,  principally  within  the  last  few  yearsw 

858.  Has  that  reduction  been  the  result  of  the  actioB 
of  the  magistrates  9 — It  has. 

859.  Do  you  put  restrictions  on  new  licences  1 — ^We 
have  generally  refused  all  new  licenses. 

860.  But  do  you  attach  conditions  with  respect  to 
premises  upon  all  kinds  of  licences) — ^The  conditions  we 
impose  are  simply  those  that  are  statutory. 

861.  Of  course  the  statutory  limitations  are  discre- 
tionary) The  magistrates  are  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
respectability  of  the  applicant,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
premises,  and  so  on) — ^Yes. 

862.  How  do  you  estimate  the  fitness  of  the 
premises  1 — In  the  case  of  publichouses,  we  see  that 
the  premises  are  of  ample  dimensions,  and  that  all 
sanitary  conditions  as  to  ventilation  and  so  on  are  com- 
plied with ;  and  if  the  applicant  is  a  respectable  person, 
we  grant  the  licence.  With  regard  to  grocers,  we 
generally  have  very  respectable  people  engaged  in  that 
trade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  small  number  of  licences 
that  are  granted.  However,  you  must  understand  that 
our  population,  although  in  the  burgh  it  is  8000,  in  the 
whole  parish  it  is  11,000 ;  and  therefore,  just  now,  if  we 
take  the  grocers'  licences  alone,  you  will  find  that  we 
have  only  one  licensed  grocer  for  every  500  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  one  publichouse  for  each  423. 

863.  Do  you  apply  any  test  of  fitness  with  respect  to 
the  size  or  value  of  the  grocers'  premises  1 — No ;  we 
merely  use  our  common  opportunities  of  observation. 
We  do  not  take  any  number  of  cubic  feet  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  because  we  are  satisfied  of  the  size  of  shops 
that  are  necessary,  and  we^can  see  them  for  ourselves. 

864.  Do  you  insist  on  having  no  "back  doors  1 — ^No, 
not  in  the  case  of  grocers.  They  behave  so  well  as  a 
rule  that  we  really  do  not  require  to  interfere  with  their 
entrances. 

865.  Have  you  had  any  convictions  of  grocers  for 
breach  of  certificate  ) — Yes.  We  have  had  two  yearly 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

866.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
evasion  of  the  law  in  these  grocers'  shops,  although  con- 
victions are  not  procured  ?---I  believe  there  is  a  little 
evasion  in  this  way :  A  friend  goes  into  a  respectable 
house,  and  wants  to  see  certain  liquors,  and  of  course  he 
tastes  them.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  it  is 
done ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  sometimes  done.  We 
have  two  or  three  small  grocers — ^very  Respectable  people 
— ^who  I  believe  subsist  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  spirits, 
but  the  larger  number  do  not. 

867.  With  regard  to  these  smaller  grocers  who  do  sub- 
sist by  the  sale  of  spirits,  have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  spirits  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  ? — I  have. 

868.  You  think  that  is  the  case  1 — It  is. 

869.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  any  additional 
checks  should  be  put  upon  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers 
in  order  to  avoid  such  breaches  of  the  law  1---1  think 
the  best  cheek  would  be  to  have  light  so  that  the  police 
could  see  into  their  shops  when  passing  by.  The 
grocers  generally  have  obscured  lights  in  their  windows, 
and  if  these  were  done  away  with,  then  the  police  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  all  that  was  going 
on. 

870.  It  is  the  practice  of  grocers  in  your  town  to  have 
their  lights  obscured  1 — Several  have  them,  and  several 
have  not 

871.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Do  the  magistrates  not 
take  that  into  consideratiot^  when  application  is  made 
for  a  licence  ) — They  hav^  t^ot  done  so  hitherto,  but  they 
nmy  do  it  next  spring,     -r  don^*t  know  that  it  has  been 
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necessary,  because  the  position  of  the  grocers  generally 
18  so  respectable ;  it  is  only  the  smaller  grocers  who  have 
been  guilty  of  these  contraventions. 

872.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  think  that  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  open  vessels  is  undesirable  1 — ^The  answer 
which  my  brother  magistrates  and  I  proposed  to  return 
to  that  question  was  that  there  was  no  extensive  use  of 
open  vessels.  Indeed  I  never  saw  any  myself,  and  my 
sphere  of  observation  has  been  considerable. 

873.  Mr  CampbeU  Swintcn, — In  what  kind  of  vessels, 
then,  are  spirits  sold  % — Generally  in  bottles. 

874.  Of  what  size  t— Gill  bottles. 

875.  Sealed) — ^No.  That  would  never  answer.  For 
instance,  in  my  own  case,  when  I  go  to  see  a  patient,  if 
I  find  him  ill  with  cramp  I  may  send  out  for  a  glass  of 
brandy  immediately,  and  it  would  never  do  for  me  to 
get  it  in  a  sealed  bottle.  We  are  in  a  hurry  then,  and 
we  require  it  at  once.  Besides  the  class  of  inhabitants 
in  our  place  are  such  that  I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  quantity 
of  spirits  which  would  be  sold  in  a  sealed  bottle. 

876.  Are  the  bottles  in  which  they  get  their  spirits 
little  bottles  which  generally  hold  a  gill? — ^Yes.  In 
order  to  show  you  the  nature  of  our  population,  I  may 
mention  that  while  o\ir  police  rates  are  paid  by  say  over 
1900  inhabitants,  there  are  1400  of  these  inhabitants 
who  pay  only  £333  a  year  of  police  rates,  ^while  the 
other  500  pay  £800,  showing  that  the  majority  of  our 
population  are  of  a  very  low  class  indeed.  Instead  of 
introducing  anything  like  repression  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  I  wish  the  legislature  would  step  in  and  compel 
proper  houses  to  be  built  for  the  working  classes,  and 
establish  a  proper  system  of  supervision,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  these  houses  in  order.  I  think  that  better 
than  anything  else  would  cure  this  evil  of  dram- 
dhnking. 

877.  The  Chairman, — You  are  now  speaking  of  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  working  classes  1 — Yes.  I  don't 
think  that  introducing  the  sale  of  spirits  in  sealed  bottles 
will  cure  the  eviL  On  the  contrary,  it  would  just  give 
the  people  the  opportunity  of  bringing  a  larger  quantity 
of  whisky  or  brandy,  or  whatever  it  was,  into  their 
houses,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  be  consumed  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Therefore  the  smaller  the  quantity  they 
get  in  at  a  time  the  better  for  them. 

878.  Is  there  anything  eke  you  wish  to  state  1 — I 
should  wish  the  publichouses  to  be  enlarged,  and  no 
email  publichouses  allowed.  I  don't  think  anything  is 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repressing  grocers  such  as  we 
have  at  present,  but  I  think  that  if  there  were  large 
publichouses,  with  proper  resorts  and  conveniences  for 
the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  if  these  houses 
were  properly  supervised  and  attended  to,  it  would  be  a 
vast  benefit  to  the  community,  because  in  that  way  the 
people  would  get  good  whisky,  good  material,  and  they 
would  also  get  some  recreations  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment I  think  if  these  things  were  done,  and  if  proper 
house  accommodation  were  provided  for  the  people,  that 
would  put  a  stop  to  drunkenness  better  than  anything 
else.  These  are  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  with 
regard  to  publichouses.  With  regard  to  grocers,  I  would 
stop  giving  licences  to  all  grocers  in  a  smaller  way.  We 
have  a  few  of  them  in  Musselburgh,  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  advisable  to  stop  them. 

879.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Where  would  you  draw 
the  line  1 — ^According  to  rental 

880.  What  rental  would  you  suggest  1 — In  our  place 
I  would  consider  from  £25  to  £30  of  rental  to  be  low 
enough,  but  of  course  every  part  of  the  country  must  be 
taken  on  its  own  footing.  I  should  also  wish  that  both 
grocers'  shops  and  publichouses  should  be  obligatorily 
closed  at  10  o'clock  at  night  At  present  it  is  not  in 
our  discretion  to  insist  upon  any  hour  for  closing.  I 
consider  that  the  legislature  should  make  it  obligatory 
on  aU  houses  to  close  at  10  o'clock,  for  I  find  from  my 
experience  as  a  magistrate  that  the  bulk  of  the 
crime  is  committed  between  10  and  11  o'clock  at 
night 

881.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  grocer  keeping  his 
shop  open  as  long  as  10  o'clock  1    Do  people  buy  their 
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groceries  so  late  in  the  evening  as  that  i — ^No  ;  with  us  BDmBuioH. 
the  grocers  shut  generally  at  8,  and  some  at  7. 

882.  But  that  is  not  compulsory  1 — No  ;  it  is  done 
simply  by  agreement ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  making  an 
obligatory  closing  at  10  o'clock,  I  meant  that  to  apply  to 
publichouses  as  well 

883.  The  Chairman, — ^Dothe  licensed  grocers  all  shut 
every  night  at  8  o'clock  like  other  shop-keepers  ? — ^The 
licensed  grocers  shut  at  present  at  8,  except  on 
Saturdays. 

884.  Do  they  shut  as  early  as  that  on  the  Saturday 
night  1 — No,  some  of  them  shut  at  10,  while  several  of  our 
larger  grocers  shut  at  7.  I  am  now  speaking  of  retail 
grocers :  I  am  not  talking  oi^  wholesale  merchants  at  alL 

885.  Mr  CampbeU  Bwinton, — ^Do  the  grocers  open 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  the  publichouses  % — ^Yes. 

886.  At  what  time  do  they  open  in  the  morning  1 — 
About  6  or  7. 

887.  Do  you  think  they  seU  liquor  at  that  time  % — 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  some  of  them  do  so,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  out  a  case,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  been  the  case  or  not 

888.  In  the  case  of  convictions  in  your  burgh  for 
breach  of  certificate,  have  these  been  followed  by  a  de- 
privation of  the  licence  1 — Some  of  them  have  and  some 
have  not  They  are  generally  very  decent  people  who  "^ 
have  been  convicted,  and  they  are  allowed  another 
chance ;  but  we  have  made  this  a  fixed  rule  among  our- 
selves that  if  there  is  a  second  conviction  amongst  them 
they  shall  lose  their  licence. 

889.  The  Chainnan, — I  have  been  asked  to  put  this 
question  to  you  :  Do  not  the  fisher  population  of  Mussel- 
burgh buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  port  wine  in  prefer- 
ence to  whisky,  and  do  they  procure  that  wine  from  the 
grocers  1 — They  do,  but  that  is  merely  as  a  beverage 
when  they  come  home  from  what  is  called  *  the  draves ; ' 
that  is  at  the  end  of  the  annual  fishing. 

890.  I  have  been  asked  also  to  put  this  question  to 
you  :  Do  you  find  that  grocers  are  preferred  by  the 
people  for  obtaining  supplies  of  spirits  for  use  at  home; 
especially  for  medical  purposes  1 — Yes.  I  could  explain 
that  by  the  fact  that  spirits  obtained  from  the  grocers 
are  as  a  rule  better  than  those  obtained  from  public- 
houses,  or  perhaps  the  grocer's  shop  is  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  people. 

891.  Do  you  know  whether  abuses  are  believed 
to  occur  from  sending  out  liquor  in  grocers'  or 
hawkers'  carts  1 — ^That  practice  is  totally  unknown 
with  us.  1  would  mention  that,  taking  the  whole 
population  of  our  parish  at  11,000 — ^for  they  all  come 
into  Mussselburgh  for  their  groceries,  <fec. — wo  have  only 
one  licensed  retail  grocer  for  every  500  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  only  one  publichouse  for  every  423  ;  while 
taking  the  grocers  and  publichouses  combined,  giving  a 
total  of  48,  there  is  only  at  the  rate  of  one  licensed  house 
for  each  229  of  the  population.  Taking  the  population 
in  the  buigh  proper,  there  is  one  grocer  for  every 
381. 

892.  Mr  Campbell  Sminton, — And  you  don't  think 
that  is  too  many  for  the  class  of  people  ? — No,  not  of 
grocers.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  many  in  our 
district,  for  we  have  been  very  careful  and  strict  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  I  have  been  three  times  elected 
provost,  and  I  have  looked  after  this  matter  very  care- ' 
fully.  There  is  one  fact  I  should  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  with  regard  to  our  crime.  I  find  that  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  licences  has  in  no  way 
diminished  the  amount  of  crime  with  us.  In  1868  the 
number  of  convictions  for  crime  was  272  ;  in  1869,  266  ; 
in  1876  the  number  of  convictions  was  301 ;  while  in 
1877  they  numbered  435.  The  fact  which  I  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  in  the  last  of  these  years  we  had  only 
47  licences,  being  the  smallest  number  we  ha^e  ever 
had. 

893.  Are  any  of  these  convictions  of  habitual 
offenders  % — The  habitual  offenders,  I  may  say,  may 
number  about  one-third  of  the  numbers  I  have  given. 

894.  How  many  of  the  persons  were  under  the 
influence  of  drink  at  the  time  they  committed  the 
crime  % — ^A  great  number  of  those  who  committed  the 
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EoiNBUBOH.  crimes  are  of  a  very  savage  nature  at  best,  and  when 
they  take  drink  it  bursts  out  like  a  disease  and  makes 
them  worse.  When  that.is  the  ease  we  fine  them  very 
heavily,  or  send  them  to  prison. 

895.  TJie  Chairman, — Then  if  the  connection  between 
facilities  for  drinking  and  the  number  of  crimes  be 
assumed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  Kcensed 
houses  in  Musselburgh  is  still  in  excess  of  what  it  ought 
to  be  % — ^Yes,  but  the  figures  which  I  have  given  would 
show  that  there  is  really  no  connection  between  these 
things,  because  while  in  1868  there  were  only  272 
convictions,  in  1877,  when  there  was  the  fewest  number 
of  licences,  the  convictions  amounted  to  435.  We  have 
the  fewest  licences  this  year,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime,  and  therefore  the  reduction  of  the  Kcences  is  not 
a  satisfactory  explanation  to  give  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  crime. 

896.  Mr  CampMl  Swinton, — I  don't  think  you  gave 
us  the  proportion  of  people  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  drink  at  the  time  when  they  committed  the  crime  ; 
can  you  do  so  1 — I  should  say  that  the  heaviest  crimes 
are  mostly  all  committed  while  the  persons  are  under 
the  influence  of  drink.  They  come  tumbling  out  from 
the  publichouses  between  10  and  11  o'clock  at  night, 
and  they  have  a  right  royal  fight. 

897.  Has  there  been  any  variation  during  the  time 
you  are  speaking  of  in  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the 
police  force  1 — ^There  has  been. 

898.  Then  the  additional  nimiber  of  crimes  reported 
and  known  to  you  may  be  the  effect  of  a  greater  efficiency 
of  the  police  ? — Yes.  Mr  List  was  the  fiscal  for  the 
burgh  for  many  years,  and  he  always  employed  his  own 
inspector  to  draw  out  the  libels.  The  inspector  conse- 
quently was  8o*far  taken  off  ^  his  proper  duties,  but 
since  Mr  List's  resignation  we  have  appointed  an  inde- 
pendent fiscal,  and  that,  I  think,  is  why  the  convictions 
are  now  more  numerous. 

899.  Therefore  the  fact  of  the  convictions  being  more 
numerous  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  crime  has 
increased  in  amount,  but  it  may  prove  to  a  certain  extent 
that  the  police  are  more  efficient  % — ^Yes,  but  in  convers- 
ing with  Mr  Baird,  the  inspector,  he  stated  to  me  that  that 
would  not  altogether  account  for  it  He  says  there  are 
parties  who  are  getting  worse  in  their  habits,  and  whom 
the  police  are  compelled  to  take  up  over  and  over  i^in. 
These  form  the  minimum  of  the  number  who  are  actually 
taken  up,  but  it  shows  that  things  are  getting  worse, 
and  that  the  people  are  somehow  or  other  getting  more 
demoralised.  There  are  too  many  idle  working  men 
hanging  about  the  publichouses,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
I  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  recrea- 
tion-could be  provided  for  them.  If  that  were  done, 
and  ^  if  they  had  improved  dwellings,  I  believe  that 
would  go  far  to  diminish  the  crimes  that  take 
place. 


14. 
15. 


Dr  Alexander  G.  Millbr. 
Dr  Menzibs. 
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examined. 


Dr  Akxaivdct 
G.  Milh- ; 
Dr  McnrUs. 


900.  The  Chairman, — ^Dr  Miller,  I  believe  you  come 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Com- 
mission 1 — Yes.  In  order  to  be  exact  in  what  I  have 
to  say,  I  have  written  it  down,  and  I  shall  now  read  my 
statement.     '  Gentlemen, — ^Dr  Menzies  and  I  appear 

*  before  you,  not  to  give  evidence,  but  to  request  your 

*  permission  to  lay  b^ore  you  a  protest,  which  has  been 

*  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  of  oUr  medical  brethren 

*  in   Edinburgh    and  the  immediate    neighbourhood. 

*  The  letter  sending  the  protest  for  signature  was  as 

*  follows  : — "Edinburgh,  25^7i  September  1877. — You 

*  "  are  respectfully  requested  to  sign  and  return  at  your 

*  "  earliest  convenience  the  accompanying  protest,  which 

*  "  it  is  proposed  to  present  before  the  Eoyal  Conunis- 

*  **  sion  on  Grocers'  licences,  to  meet  in  this  city  next 
^  "week.  A  similar  protest  has  been  signed  by  918 
<  "medical    practitioners  in  England."      The  protest 

*  itself  is  in  these  terms  : — "  We,  the  undersigned,  being 


"  members  of  the  medical  professaon,  beg  to  record  our 
"strong  persuasion  that  the  dualities  for  obtaining^ 
"  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors,  which  are  provided 
"by  the  grocers'  licences,  have  a  most  injurious 
"  tendency.  This  trade  is  wholly  removed  from  police 
"  supervision,  is  a  direct  incentive  to  '  secret  drinlLbig,' 
"and  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  habitual 
"  drinkers  even  more  than  the  ordinary  trade  in  in* 
"  toxicating  liquors,  as  carried  on  in  '  publichouses.' 
"  We  protest  against  the  continmnce  of  this  licence,. 
"  on  grounds  moral  and  medical ;  and  we  hold  the 
"separation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  from 
"that  of  food  as  perhaps  the  most  practical  step 
"within  the  power  of  the  l^alature  towards  tiw 
"mitigation  of  the  evils  of  intemperance."  This 
protest  has  been  signed  by  70  medical  men,  of 
whom  55  reside  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  Among 
these  are  the  names  of  Professor  Balfour,  Professor 
Simpson,  Professor  Grainger  Stewart,  Dr  Matfehews^ 
Duncan,  Dr  Moir,  Dr  Cunmiing,  Dr  Dunsmnre,  Dr 
Handyside,  Dr  Halliday  Douglas,  Dr  Balfour,  and 
Drs  Bums  Thomson  and  Lowe,  the  two  medical 
missionaries  who  labour  in  the  Canongate  and 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh.  The  second  pan^raph  of 
the  protest  refers  to  tiie  difficulty  that  we  experience 
in  treating  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness,  especially 
in  women,  where  the  facilities  for  obtaining  dnnk  are 
so  gi-eat  in  grocers'  shops,  which  they  enter  almost 
daily  for  the  purchase  of  other  articles.  Our  protest 
also  seeks  to  direct  the  attention  of  Government  to 
the  importance  of  separating  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  from  that  of  food,  in  order  that  the  former  may 
be  the  more  thoroughly  under  supervision  and  control 
As  a  support  to  the  protest  which  I  have  read,  I  shall,, 
with  your  permission,  read  you  a  similar  protest  which 
was  circulated  in  England  by  the  Lancet,  and  received 
the  signatures  of  918  medical  men,  from  which  also  I 
prepared  the  Edinburgh  protest.  Protest  held  as  read 
as  follow  : — "  We,  the  undersigned,  being  members 
"  of  the  medical  profession,  beg  to  rocwd  our  strong 
"persuasion  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining  spirits, 
"  wines,  stout,  and  ale,  in  bottles,  which  are  provided 
"by  the  grocers'  licenses,  have  a  most  injurious 
"tendency.  We  beheve  women  servants  and 
"  children  of  respectable  households,  who  could  not  or 
"would  not  procure  intoxicating  drinks  at  pubHc- 
"houses,  are  encouraged  to  purchase  and  use  these 
"|liquors  by  the  opportunity  offered  when  visiting  the 
"  grocer^s  shop  for  other  purposes.  Female  domestic 
"  servants  are  of  ten  enabled  to  obtain  bottles  of  s^nnts, 
"  wine,  and  beer  at  a  small  oost^  on  credit,  or  as  '  com> 
"  mission '  on  the  household  bills.  Tliis  trade  is 
"wholly  removed  from  police  supervision,  and  is  a 
"  direct  incentive  to  '  secret  drinking  ' — a  practice 
"  more  injurious  to  the  health  and  moral  and  social 
"  prosperity  of  the  community  than  the  ordinary  trade 
"  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  carried  on  by  the  Kcensed 
"  victuallers.  We  protest  against  the  continuance  of  tins 
"  licence  on  grounds  moral  and  medical,  and  we  uige  its 
"  consideration  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
"  Peers  now  investigating  the  subject  of  intemperance^ 
"  and  the  measures  expedient  to  reduce  the  evils  of 
"excess.  The  abolition  of  the  special  licence,  we 
"  hold  to  be  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  practical 
"  step,  ^nthin  the  province  of  the  l^slature.  (Signed 
"by  918  medical  men.)"  Gentlemen, — ^Were  the 
subject  under  your  investigation  the  larger  question  of 
intemperance,  the  medical  profession  could  ky  before 
you  plenty  of  evidence, — evidence  both  sad  and  start* 
ling.  On  the  subject  of  the  grocers'  licences  we  can 
offer  no  direct  evidence,  for  the  opinions  that  we  have 
are  formed  more  from  what  we  have  heard  from  our 
patients  and  their  friends  than  &om  our  own  perscmal 
observation.  If  I  understand  aright  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman,  and  reported  in  y^^rterday's 
papers,  to  the  effect  that  this  Commission  is  prepared 
to  receive  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  the  public  morals,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  I  was  not  aware  of  this  sooner ;  for  I  am 
certain  that  I  could  have  presented  to-day  a  statement 
from  a  very  large  nutnbe^  ^^  ^^  medical  profession  to 
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*  the  efieet  that  the  liquor  traffic  injures  grievoudy  botli 

*  tbe  moralA  and  the  bodily  health  of  tibte  conmiunity. 
■*  lu  fact  it  may  be  «till  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many 

*  that  a  nodical  declaration  somewhat  to  that  effect  has 
'*  already  been  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  medical 
'*  man  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  conclusion,  I 
^  should  like  to  state  that  in  all  probability  I  should 

*  have  obtained  more  signatures  had  I  not  been  obliged 
'*  to  cizeulate  the  protest  at  a  time  when  many  medical 

*  men  were  out  of  town.' 

901.  With  reference  to  a  remark  in  your  paper  as  to 
a  statement  made  by  me  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Commission,  I  may  say  that  a  question  was  put  by  a 
-witness  as  to  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  I  read  to  him 
iihe  order  of  ref ^^nce,  but  said  that  of  course  we  could 
not  exclude  contingent  reference  to  the  effect  of  drink- 
ing upon  public  morals.  Our  inquiry  has  no  such  wide 
«cope  as  to  introduce  t^e  general  question  of  the  effect 
of  drinking,  but  we  could  not  exclude  altogether  any 
-contingent  lefeience  to  it.  You  don't  offer  evidence, 
but  you  do  makB  very  strong  statements  of  fact  that  the 
iftcilitaes  for  obtaining  spirits  by  grocers'  licences  have  a 
most  in^uriouB  tendency.  Now  that,  I  presume,  means 
that  in  your  belief  many  of  the  cases  of  drinking  which 
-come  under  your  personal  observation  have  been  fostered 
by  the  purchase  of  spirits  from  grocers'  shops  :  is  that 
«o  1 — Exa^y  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  is  the  belief  of  each 
person  who  signs  the  protest.  He  believes  what  is 
-stated  in  the  protest ;  iKit,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
have  our  information  at  second  hand  fr6m  fnends  who 
tell  us  that  our  patients,  when  we  order  that  they  are 
not  to  receive  stimidante  of  any  kind,  do  get  them  from 
^grocers'  shops. 

902.  And  that  the  facility  of  procuring  spirits  from 
grocers  leads  to  drinking  habits  :  is  that  what  you  mean 
to  say  % — ^I  don't  think  that  is  included  in  what  is  stated 
in  the  protest.  It  is  more  to  this  effect,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  habitual  drinkers  the  grocers'  trade  often 
interferes  with  our  treatment  of  them.  We  might  have 
introduced  a  clause  into  the  protest  with  regard  to  the 
•enticing  of  drinkers,  but  it  is  not  there. 

903.  But  are  we  to  understand  you  and  tiie  other 
:gentlemen  who  sign  this  memorial  to  allege  that  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  purchase  of  spirits  in  licensed 
«hops  do  induce  habitual  drinking  in  many  cases  1 — 
Exactly. 

904.  And  you  make  that  allegation  from  information 
^ven  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  professional 
practice  1 — Yes,  that  is  what  we  mean. 

905.  But  then  when  you  protest  against  the  continu- 
ance of  these  licences  you  assume  that  the  trade  cannot 
be  brought  under  proper  supervision  1 — ^We  assume  that 
it  is  not  under  proper  supervision.    . 

906.  You  protest  against  the  continuance  of  licences, 
Tmt  that  is  assuming  that  the  trade  must  be  wholly 
:removed  from  police  supervision,  and  cannot  be  brougkt 
under  similar  checks  to  those  imposed  on  publiohouses ! 
— That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

907.  Mr  GampbeU  Swinton, — ^Your  belief  is  not  that 
it  is  not,  but  that  it  cannot  be  brought  under  such  super- 
vision I—My  peirsonal  opinion  is  that  it  cannot  be  so 
well  brought  under  it  I  cannot  speak  for  the  opinion 
of  others  on  that  point 

908.  The  Ohamnan* — Allow  me  to  put  to  you  the 
^effect  of  your  argument  All  pefsons  can  resort  freely 
to  the  publichouse,  and  provided  drink  is  not  given  to 
them  to  excess,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  they  can 
bfoy  to  consume  on  the  spot,  while  of  course  they 
«an  take  drink  away  if  they  like ;  is  not  that 
sot — Yes. 

909.  On  the  other  hand,  a  grocer  can  sell  to  all  comers, 
but  he  breaks  the  law  if  he  allows  spirits  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises.  Now,  supposing  that  greats  facilities 
be  provided  for  preventing  people  from  drinking  on  the 
]»remi8es,  how  would  habitual  dnnking  be  more  promoted 
by  the  sale  by  grocers  than  by  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
publicans  t — ^That  is  a  mere  hypothesis :  it  is  supposing 
a  thing  which  does  not  exist 

910.  But  yours  is  a  hypothesis  also :  you  assume  that 
police  supervision  cannot  be  applied  to  the  trade  ;  but 
supposing  that  police  supervision  can  be  applied,  what 


then  1 — 1  don't  see  myself  that  police  supervision  cannot  ExmnniEOH. 
be  applied;  that  depends  upon  the  police.  tv  >i7~    // 

911.  But  you  state  in  your  memorial  ih&t  the  trade  is    q  }^^f^ 
wholly  removed  from  police  supervision,  and  therefore  j)i-  MmzUs, 

you  protest  against  the  continuance  of  these  licences  :        - 

now,  I  ask  you,  supposing  polioe  supervision  can  be 

afforded,  what  would  be  your  opinion.  The  last  witness 
has  told  us  that  if  the  windows  of  the  licensed  grocers' 
premises  were  not  obscured,  so  that  tiie  police  could  see 
in  from  the  street,  then  liquor  could  not  be  so  easily 
consumed  on  the  premises :  would  not  that  be  bringing 
the  trade  under  police  supervision  % — I  can  quite  believe 
that,  and  l^ere  is  no  doubt  that  if  l^e  lioensed  grocers 
were  put  under  careful  restriction,  and  under  very  careful 
police  supervision,  it  would  be  better  for  the  community ; 
I  think  no  one  can  deny  that. 

912.  Sheriff  Cnohton, — I  think  the  first  part  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  memorial  is  not  quite  correct 
You  say  there  *  the  1a»de  is  wholly  removed  from  police 

*  supervision. '  Now  that  is  not  the  ease  i — ^You  are  quite 
right  In  framing  the  memorial,  as  I  have  already  said, 
I  copied  it  very  much  from  the  Lcmce^s  memorial,  and 
if  I  had  put  in  exactly  what  I  meant,  I  would  have  said 
that  the  irade  is  virtually  removed  from  police  super- 
vision.   That  would  have  been  the  proper  word. 

913.  Kr  Gampbdl  Swinton, — But  allow  me  to  put 
this  case  :  Supposing  the  law  to  be  so  altered  that  the 
consumption  of  liqucw  on  the  premises  in  the  case  of 
grocers  was  entirely  put  an  end  to,  would  you  still  think 
that  there  are  greater  temptations  thrown  out  by  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  grocers  than  there  are  by  the  sale  of  liquor 
by  publicans  % — I  don't  quite  understand  the  question. 

914.  I  say,  suppose  the  law  was  in  such  a  position 
that  the  consumption  of  Hquor  on  the  premises  was  en- 
tirely and  effectually  put  an  end  to,  would  you  still  think 
that  the  existence  of  a  power  to  sell  in  the  hands  of 
grocers  gives  a  temptation  which  is  not  presented  by 
publichouses  % — ^That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
I  really  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  because 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  such  working. 

916.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  fact  that 
women  going  to  grocers'  shops  in  order  to  purchase  their 
groceries  of  itself  exposes  them  to  a  temptation  which 
they  would  not  be  under  by  going  to  publichouses  % — 
Certainly  not,  unless  the  liquor  is  there. 

916.  But  I  am  supposing  the  liquor  to  be  there,  only 
that  it  is  not  there  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  % 
— Of  course  if  it  was  not  consumed  on  the  premises  there 
would  not  be  so  great  a  risk,  but  if  you  take  the  case  of 
a  female  who  is  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  who  has 
what  Sir  Kobert  Christison  very  properly  calls  *  drink 

*  craving,'  she  will  take  it  wherever  she  can  get  it. 
It  will  be  an  inducement  to  her  even  to  see  it  in  the 
grocer's  shop ;  the  black  bottle  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
drink,  but  the  fact  that  she  could  not  buy  a  small  quan- 
tity of  drink  to  be  taken  away  from  the  premises  would 
certainly  be  a  precaution. 

917.  But  I  suppose  that  a  woman  who  had  the  drink  crav- 
ing on  her,  if  she  could  not  get  drink  from  the  grocer's, 
would  go  to  the  publichouse  for  \t% — If  she  had  reached 
a  certain  stage  she  certainly  would,  but  then  there  are 
many  who  are  not  at  such  a  stage  as  that  There  is  a 
certain  stage  in  drink  craving  at  which  a  person  gets 
beyond  all  moral  considemtions  whatever,  and  will  do 
anything  under  the  sun  to  get  drink ;  but  there  arc  minor 
grades  of  the  disease,  and  a  drink  craver  must  necessarily 
pass  through  the  initial  stages  when  he  does  not  have 
such  a  great  craving  as  that. 

918.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  independ- 
ently altogether  of  the  facility  of  temptation  to  drink  on 
the  premises,  the  sale  of  liquors  by  persons  who  also  sell 
groceries  affords  greater  temptations  than  are  held  out 
by  publichouses  1 — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that, 
because,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  result  of  such  a  trade ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  mere  fact  of  drink  being  on  the  shelves 
of  the  grocer's  shop,  if  it  were  nothing  else,  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  temptation.  Whether  it  would  be  a  greater 
temptation  than  the  publichouse  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer. 

919.  You  don't  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  woman 
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Edinbu&oh.  going  to  tihe  shop  to  bay  gioeeries  puts  a  temptation  in 
D  jlZiajui^   ^^  ^*y  which  she  otherwise  would  not  have  ? — Yes,  I 
Q  ^m^ .    do.     If  it  is  there  in  any  f onn,  and  sold  in  any  way,  it 
Dr  Ifenzi^.   mnst  be  a  temptation  of  a  certain  kind. 

920.  Then  you  do  think  that  the  sale  of  drink  by 

grocers  is  an  evil  independenlly  of  the  danger  of  drink* 
ing  on  the  premises  f — Most  assuredly. 

921.  And  that  even  if  the  drinking  on  the  premises 
could  be  entirely  and  conclusively  prevented,  still  the 
selling  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  a  grocer  is  an  evil  9— « 
It  would  still  be  an  evil,  but  certainly  a  very  much  less 
evil  than  the  publichouse. 

922.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  mean  the  injurious 
tendency  that  you  refer  to  to  apply  to  drinking  on  the 
premises,  or  to  the  whole  question  of  buying  small 
quantities  and  taking  it  home  and  drinking  it  there  1 — I 
think  it  includes  everything — drinking  on  the  premises 
and  buying  on  the  premises. 

923.  But  have  you  had  special  evidence  that  the  drink- 
on  the  premises  has  interfered  with  your  treatment  of 
habitual  drinkers  1 — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard 
anything  definite  as  to  that  There  has  just  been  the 
general  fact  stated  to  us  by  our  patients  or  their  friends, 
that  drink  is  got  at  the  grocers'  shops,  and  I  know  as 
a  fact — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it — that  even  in  the 
tipper  ranks  the  facilities  for  getting  spirits  at  the 
grocers  are  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
mdies  and  others.  For  instance,  a  lady  driving  in  a 
cab  would  not  care  to  stop  at  a  publichouse,  but  she 
has  no  hesitation  in  stopping  at  a  grocer's  shop. 

924.  Tfie  Ohairmaiu — ^Has  it  come  under  your  notice 
that  it  is  common  for  people  of  the  better  class  to  take 
to  secret  spirit  drinking  1 — I  think  it  is  not  only 
common,  but  it  is  getting  a^ore  common,  especially 
amongst  females. 

925.  Mr  Campbell  Swintoju — ^When  you  say  that 
ladies  have  no  hesitation  in  stopping  their  cab  at  a 
grocer's  shop,  do  you  mean  that  they  go  in  and  take  a 
glass  there  )— Not  necessarily  ;  they  may  get  the  spirits 
in  a  bottle  and  put  it  in  their  pocket  and  take  it  home. 
I  think  a  lady  would  hesitate  to  drink  a  glass  of  spirits 
across  the  counter,  especially jf  there  was  any  one  else 
there. 

926.  The  Chairmcm. — ^There  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  an  extract  from  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
17th  February  1877,  on  the  subject  of  grocers'  licences, 
which  refers  to  the  objections  stated  against  them,  and 
which  says  :  *  The  tendency  of  the  grocers'  wine  licence 

,    *  is  to  rob  the  drinking  bar  of  some  of  its  customers,  and 

*  to  substitute  home  influences  for  those  of  the  gin-palace 

*  and  the  beer-house.     So  far  as  the  influence  of  the 

*  beer-house  and  the  gin-palace  has  weight,  that  weight 

*  is  ^thrown  into  the  scale  of  immoderate,  unnecessary, 

*  and  rapid  drinking,  without  taking  food.     The  wine 

*  and  the  spirits  purchased  at  the  grocery  are  consumed 

*  at  home,  under  family  influences,  and  the  checks  and 

*  restraints  which  those  influences  are  likely  to  have  upon 

*  excess.  Moreover,  the  wine  and;  spirits  so  purchased 
'  are  much  more  likely  to  be  consumed  at  meal-times,  and 
'  in  rational  and  comparatively  harmless  measure.     The 

*  grocer  has  no  licence  to  allow  wine  or  spirits  to  be  con- 

*  sumed  on  the  premises ;  and  if  all  licences  could  be 
'  restricted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  probable  that  this 

*  would  do  more  to  check  excessive  drinking  than  any 

*  other  step  which  could  be  devised.'  That  would  not 
agree  with  your  opinion! — ^Yes,  so  far  I  admit,  and 
I  think  any  one  will  admit,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  there  was  no  drinking  across  the  counter, 
because,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  are  drinkers  and 
drinkers.  Everybody  is  not  a  drink  craver,  who  will 
take  liquor  wherever  he  can  get  it  It  would  certainly 
be  an  improvement  if  there  was  to  be  no  drink  allowed 
to  be  consumed  across  the  counter,  for  I  think  that 
would  imply  the  idea  that  there  were  to  be  no  public- 
houses,  and  that  you  were  to  shut  them  all  and  grant 
nothing  but  bottle  licences  :  that  would  certainly  be  a 
good  measure. 

927.  The  extract  which  I  have  read  says  that  the 
granting  of  wine  and  spirit  licences  to  grocers  has  in 


their  opinion  a  good  effect,  because  it  diminishes  th# 
amount  of  rapid  drinking,  and  encourages  the  taking  of 
drink  quietly  at  home :  is  that  your  opinion  t — I  don't 
know  that  I  would  say  that  myself,  because  I  think 
that  every  place  where  drink  is  sold  is  an  extra  focus 
for  eviL  I  have  no  personal  experience  on  the  matter, 
and  I  cannot  speak  team,  suggestions  as  to  whether  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  would  Hiniif>ii|h 
the  number  of  people  who  go  to  tiie  publichouses. 

928.  But  personally  you  are  opposed  as  a  rule  to  the 
taking  of  spirits  f — ^Yes,  certainly. 

929.  Do  you  go  the  length  of  practising  and  in« 
culcating  total  abstinence!---!  am  a  total  abstainer^ 
and  I  have  always  been  so. 

930.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  carry  that  out  in  your 
profession,  or  do  you  administer  alcohol  professionally  9 — 
I  don't  think  that  that  is  a  very  fair  question  to  put  to 
me,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  where  I  £nd 
it  necessary  I  do  administer  stimulants.  I  don't  see 
that  any  practical  man  can  do  otherwise.  But  the 
question  of  course  is  where  it  is  necessary ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  of  this,  that  medical  men  are  now  administer* 
ing  stimulants  less  than  they  ever  did.  One  gentleman 
who  signed  the  protest  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  il 
every  publichouse  and  every  place  where  drink  was 
sold  was  shut  up,  nobody  would  die  in  consequence. 

931.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^I  suppose  you  think,  as 
many  teetotallers  do,  that  the  very  fact  of  abstinence 
makes  the  effect  of  alcohol  more  salutary  as  a 
medicine  9 — Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  abstainer 
when  he  does  need  a  stimulant  needs  a  smaller 
quantity,  and  he  is  also  less  likely  to  want  it 

932.  The  Chairman, — Do  I  imderstand  you  to  express 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  people  who 
want  drink  and  who  will  have  it  should  have  to  go  to 
the  publichouse  for  it  rather  than  buy  it  at  the 
grocer's  1 — I  think  so. 

933.  AVhy  so  1 — ^Because  there  would  then  be  fewer 
opportunities  for  getting  it  If  you  take  away  the 
grocers'  licences,  you  take  away  so  many  opportunitiee 
for  getting  drink. 

934.  And  you  think  that  drink  would  have  to  be  got 
in  a  more  public  manner! — ^Yes,  and  in  a  place  which 
the  police  could  inspect  and  look  after  more 
thoroughly. 

935.  But  still  your  objections  to  the  present  system 
and  the  selling  of  drink  by  grocers  would  be  modified 
from  one  point  of  view  if  the  facilities  for  police  super- 
vision were  increased ! — ^There  is  no  doubt  of  that  It 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  police 
had  proper  facilities  for  supervision  in  these  cases.  I 
said  just  now  that  the  taking  away  of  the  grocer's  licence 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  facilities  which  at,  present 
exist  for  obtaining  drink.  I  may  mention  as  an  instance 
of  that,  that  at  the  foot  of  Inverleith  Bow  there  is  a 
grocer's  shop,  and  if  that  man  had  no  licence  people 
would  have  to  go  nearly  a  mile  for  a  glass  of  whisky. 
That  certainly  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  believe  there  is  no  publichouse  within  a 
mile  of  the  foot  of  Inverleith  Bow. 

936.  Mr  Campbell  Bicinton, — ^But  people  who  are 
not  teetotallers  might  think  that  a  very  great  hard- 
ship ! — Perhaps  so,  but  I  think  a  wise  man  and  a  phi- 
lanthropic man — and  everybody  ought  to  be  philanthropic 
— would  not  mind  sacnficing  his  own  convenience 
a  little  for  the  general  good. 

937.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — ^because  it  is  con- 
trary to  what  I  have  heard  allied — ^that  medical  men 
now  are  prescribing  stimulants  less  than  they  used  to 
do ! — ^Yes.  Medical  men  that  I  am  acquainted  with  say 
so. 

938.  The  Chairman  (to  Dr  Menzies). — Do  you  agree 
generally  in  what  Dr  Miller  has  said  l-'Dr  Menzies, — 
Yes. 

939.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add! — 

940.  You  are  also  a  medical  practitioner  in  Edin- 
burgh!— Yes. 
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16.  Provost  EwBN,  Hawick,  examined. 

941.  The  Chairman, — You  are  provost  of  the  burgh? — 
Yes,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh. 

942.  How  long  have  you  been  provost  1 — ^For  two 
years,  and  I  have  been  four  years  a  magistrate. 

943.  And  while  you  have  been  a  magistrate,  have  you 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  granting  of  licences  1— 
I  have. 

944.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  the  number  of 
licences  of  various  kinds  that  are  at  present  held  in  the 
borgh  9 — I  have  a  return  here  from  the  superintendent 
of  police,  which  will  give  the  information. 

Spirit  Licences  granted  for  the  Burgh  of  Hamck  : — 


Provod 
JBiom, 


Year. 

Hotels. 

Public 
Houses. 

Grocers. 

Total. 

Namher 
Conrifted. 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

11 
11 
10 
12 
11 
13 
10 
8 

14 

14 

13 

11 

9 

6 

G 

6 

34 
34 
33 
32 
29 
26 
22 
23 

59 
59 
50 
55 
49 
45 
38 
37 

13 
9 

12 
8 
3 
1 
3 
2 

Total  51 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  convictions 
obtained  against  grocers  in  each  of  the  following  years, 
viz.  : — 

Year.  Convicted. 

1868 5 

1869 5 

1870 6 

1871 4 

1872 5 

1873 2 

1874 None. 

1875 1 

1876 I 

1877 None. 


Total,  29 
Since  about  1873,  the  convictions  against  grocers 
have  been  falling  off  very  much.  I  explain  that  by  the 
fact  that  since  then  the  licences  have  been  very  much 
reduced.  The  magistrates  began  to  exercise  a  stricter 
surveillance  over  the  houses,  and  they  took  away  the 
licence  from  small  dealers,  and  those  whom  they  had 
reason  to  suspect  abused  the  law ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
there  are  fewer  licences  and  fewer  convictions. 

945.  You  have  anticipated  a  question  I  was  to  put  to 
you, — ^whether  the  magistrates  do  exercise  a  strict 
supervision  over  the  character  of  the  houses  for  which 
licences  are  asked  1 — ^They  have  done  so  of  late. 

946.  Do  they  also  endeavour  to  keep  the  number  as 
low  as  they  can  1 — ^They  do. 

947.  And  that  you  have  stated  has  had  a  beneficial 
result  ? — It  has. 

948.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  these 
precautions  there  is  any  considerable  evasion  of  the  law  by 
the  licensed  grocers  ? — ^I  have  consulted  with  my  brother 
magistrates  about  that,  tH^  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
law  is  as  strictly  observed  as  the  magistrates  and  police 
can  do  it  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  may 
l>e  some  evasions,  but  they  are  not  to  a  very  great 
extent 

949.  Then  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  allow  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  of  licensed  grocers  1 — It  is  not  It  may  be 
•lone;  but  I  may  say  I  asked  the  superintendent  of 
ix>lice  about  that,  and  he  says  that,  so  far  as  he  can 
detect  it,  there  is  not  much  of  it  He  admitted  that 
there  may  be  a  little  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  *  Why  don't 

*  you  make  inquiry  1 '    He  said,  *  We  have  not  the 

*  power  to  go  into  a  licensed  grocer's  shop,  unless  we 

*  have  a  written  authority.' 

950.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinlon. — Unless  they  have  reason 


to  believe  that  the  Act  is  being  evaded ;  they  don't  re-  ISdimkubgh. 
quire  written  authority  1 — I  think  he  said  to  me  that 
he  understood  he  required  a  written  authority. 

951.  For  what  kind  of  breaches  of  the  law  were  the 
convictions  generally  obtained  1 — Of  course  they  were 
just  for  drinking  at  the  counter. 

952.  But  was  it  just  for  going  in  to  toss  off  a  dram  at 
the  counter,  or  was  it  for  going  in  to  the  back-shop  to 
have  a  regular  booze  ? — I  don't  think  that  anything  of 
the  latter  kind  goes  on.  Some  person  must  have  been 
seen  drinking  on  the  premise& 

953.  The  Chairman, — Can  you  suggest  any  further 
restrictions  to  be  imposed  by  law,  which  you  think 
would  produce  a  more  beneficial  result  1 — The  answer 
which  I  had  prepared  to  that  question,  and  to  which  I 
still  adhere,  was  as  follows  : — ^There  may  be  some 
evasions  of  the  laws  by  grocers  so  licensed,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  not  numerous  in  the  town  at  this 
time  ;  and  I  don't  think  evasions  could  altogether  be 
prevented  so  long  as  the  habits  of  a  number  of  people 
in  this  country  do  not  incline  more  towards  temperance 
than  they  do.  I  have  seen  in  other  countries,  wher^ 
there  is  less  restriction  upon  the  ^sale  of  intoxicating 
drink  than  there  is  in  this  country,  that  the  people  in 
these  foreign  countries  are  more  sober  in  their  habits 
than  the  people  in  this  country  are ;  yet  I  believe  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  sale  of  drink  in  Scotland 
are  necessary,  but  I  am  not  quite  of  opinion  that  we 
could  go  much  further.  The  present  restrictions  I 
consider  to  bo  necessary  and  beneficial  I  would  not 
trust  to  restrictions  producing  temperate  habits  unless 
people  at  the  same  time  try  to  take  a  higher  standard  of 
social  life  than  is  at  present  common.  There  is  as  much 
necessity  for  encouraging  elevating  influences  as  direct- 
ing attention  to  further  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  drink 
by  grocers.  I  am  afraid  that  if  grocers  were  prevented 
from  selling  drink,  the  spirit  trade  might  fall  into  worse 
hands,  for  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  drink  for 
domestic  use  it  will  be  supplied  in  some  way  or  other. 

954.  Mr  Campbell  Simiton, — Why  do  you  think  it 
would  fall  into  worse  hands  1 — I  have  travelled  a  godd 
deal  in  Scotland,  and  seen  several  of  the  towns,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  where  in  towns  we  see  a  great  num- 
l)er  of  spirit  shops  it  is  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  habits  of 
the  people.  I  think  the  trade,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is 
better  conducted  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  licensed- 
grocers  than  it  is  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
occupiers  of  what  are  called  spirit  cellars  and  gin 
palaces  and  places  of  that  kind.  I  could  name 
several  towns  where  these  are  very  numerous,  such 
as  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Greenock,  Leith, 
Stranraer,  and  others,  where  these  places  abound. 
There  are  other  towns  where  they  are  not  so  abundant ; 
and  I  think  the  appearance  of  the  people  there  is  as  good 
as  where  the  spirit  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  keepers 
of  those  spirit  cellars. 

955.  Tlie  Chairman, — Then  you  would  lay  stress  upon 
the  trade,  whether  for  consumption  on  or  off  the 
premises,  being  in  few  and  respectable  hands  1 — ^Yes. 
I  think  that  in  those  places  I  have  named,  the  spirit 
shops  seem  to  be  very  numerous  for  the  population. 

956.  Would  you  think  it  important  that  there  should 
be  a  high  restriction  in  point  of  value  placed  upon  the 
premises  in  which  the  trade  is  to  be  carried  onl — I 
don't  think  so.  I  think  that  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  locality,  and  also  upon  the  chwacter  of  the 
towns.  For  instance,  in  Edinburgh  rents  would  be  very 
high  in  proportion,  and  therefore  if  you  were  fixing  the 
rent  at  £20  or  £30,  you  would  get  a  similar  house  in 
the  country  for  perhaps  £7. 

957.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^But  you  could  have  a 
minimum  rent  varying  according  to  the  locality,  could 
you  not  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  They  could 
judge  of  each  case  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  in- 
deed that  is  what  we  always  do. 

958.  Do  yoiiconsicler  the  nature  of  the  premises  with 
regard  to  the  facilities  for  evading  the  law  ?  For  ex- 
ample, do  you  insist  on  there  being  no  back  doors  1 — 
We  do  whenever  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
would  be  abused. 
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£MKtm&o««      959.  Even  in  the  ca«e  of  grocers  1 — ^Even  in  the  cade 

_^T.      of  grocers,  where  implications  are  made  for  new  premises. 

'  ^^0^,1.  960.  Have  yon  any  role  as  to  whether  it  should  be 

oempetent  to  have  the  dwelling-house  and  shopcontigu- 

croB  or  communicating  wiiii  one  another  t — No ;  we  have 
not  laid  down  that  rule,  because  we  know  the  parties 
very  well,  and  we  take  into  account  the  character  of  the 
party  who  is  making  the  application.  There  are  some 
parties  in  Hawick  who  have  their  dwelling-house  com- 
bined with  their  shop,  but  we  don't  like  that  We  like 
it  better  when  the  licensed  place  can  be  shut  off;  and  in 
the  case  of  new  houses  for  which  licences  are  now 
granted  we  make  it  a  stipulation  that  the  whole  back 
doors  must  be  shut  up. 

96 1 .  Sheriff  Crichtm. — And  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
munication with  the  dwelling-house  1 — ^Yes,  in  the  case 
of  new  houses ;  but  in  the  case  of  old  houses,  where  tiiey 
have  not  been  transgressing,  we  do  not  insist  upon  that 

962.  Mr  Campbell  Stcintoju — Were  the  convictions 
which  you  have  told  us  of  followed  by  a  forfeiture  of  the 
licence  1 — Not  always,  but  I  think  the  law  is  that  if 
there  are  three  convictions,  the  licence  must  be  forfeited. 

963.  Do  you  forfeit  them  for  even  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  specified  by  the  law  1 — We  forfeit 
them  for  one  conviction  where  we  think  fit  We  have 
come  to  no  definite  understanding  about  that ;  but  where 
a  party  has  once  transgressed  the  law,  if  we  think  it 
likely  that  he  \nll  do  it  again,  we  consider  his  case 
amongst  ourselves  at  the  next  Licensing  Court 

964.  Then  you  don't  always  forfeit  the  licence  for  one 
conviction  % — No  ;  because  there  are  some  convictions 
where  you  might  almost  say  that  the  offence  was  acci- 
dentaL 

965.  But  you  always  forfeit  it  for  two  or  for  anything 
like  aserious  contravention? — We  have  no  rule  about  that 

966.  The  Chairman, — You  have  said  that  you  think 
it  had  better  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates 
to  fix  the  minimum  scale  of  rental  that  should  be 
required  for  licensed  premises  1 — I  would  say  so. 

967.  But  you  have  yourself  pointed  out  that  in  many 
towns  in  Scotland  the  number  of  licences  granted  has 
been  very  large,  and  they  have  been  granted  to  small 
places  1 — I  did  not  exactly  mean  that  they  were  granted 
to  small  places,  but  they  were  very  numerous. 

968.  That  would  show  that  the  discretion  given  to 
magistrates  has  been  very  variously  exercised,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would. 

969.  And  it  has  not  been  effectual  in  keeping  down 
the  number  of  drinking  houses  ? — No ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  any  law  that  you  might  make,  unless  the 
magistrates  and  police  carried  it  out  properly,  would 
be  ineffectual 

970.  However,  as  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  I  may  put  it  to  you  that  sometimes  there 
has  been  a  firm  and  judicious  discretion  exercised,  but 
that  at  other  times  they  seem  to  have  allowed  public- 
houses  to  be  very  numerous.  Now,  where  they  allow 
them  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  their  character  would  be  lowered,  may  it  not,  the 
trade  being  so  much  divided! — ^I  woidd  draw  the 
inference  from  that,  that  where  there  are  more  houses 
there  is  more  drinking.  Where  there  are  many  of 
these  gin  palaces  and  spirit  shops  in  a- town  I  think  it 
is  a  sigh  that  there  is  more  drinking  than  in  a  town 
where  the  trade  is  more  confined  to  licensed  grocera 
That  would  be  my  inference  from  it,  although  I  may 
bo  wrong. 

971.  You  would  prefer,  then,  that  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  grocers, — ^that  is  to  say  that  it  should 
not  be  for  consumption  on  the  premises  % — Not  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  clearly.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I  woidd  like  to  see  it  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
licensed  grocers,  but  I  would  not  go  the  length  of  say* 
ing — indeed,  I  would  have  a  doubt  if  it  would  do  good 
•—to  take  it  away  from  the  licensed  grocers  altogether 
in  country  places. 

972.  ifr  CoTftphell  SiohUan, — ^Is  t^iat  because  you 
think  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  the  people  to  the 
publichousesi — I  think  it  would.  It  would  s^id 
tiiem  to  the  spirit  shops. 

973.  You  think  that  if  people,  without  any  blame  to 


them,  want  drink  to  be  consumed  in  their  families,  it  is 
better  for  them  to  get  it  from  the  grocers  than  in 
publichouses  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  gathered  from  what 
I  have  seen. 

974.  The  Chairman. — I  am  asked  to  put  to  you  this 
question :  Is  it  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
grocers'  trade  in  -Hawick  is  done  at  co-operative  sioies, 
where  there  are  no  liquors  sold  1 — ^A  great  part  of  it 

975.  Is  the  want  of  liquors  at  these  stores  considered 
to  be  a  wise  arrangement  1 — That  is  a  matter  for  the 
directors  to  decide  upon,  I  think. 

976.  But  is  it  considered  to  be  beneficial  from  a 
public  point  of  viewl — I  think  it  is.  At  the  same 
time  I  don't  think  it  would  do  for  every  grocer  to  be 
limited  in  the  same  way.  Neither  would  I  like  to  see 
the  ^co-operative  stores  starting  to  sell  drink  upon  the 
co-operative  system;  they  would  get  a  great  many 
customers,  I  think. 

977.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Are  you  an  employer  of 
labour? — I  am. 

978.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  business  I — ^A 
woollen  manufacturer  and  hosier. 

979.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  tell  usi — There  is  a  question  in  the 
circular  about  hawkers'  carts,  as^to  which  I  may  say  a 
word. 

980.  Are  there  any  abuses  supposed  to  occur  in  your 
neighbourhood  through  the  practice  of  sending  out 
liquor  in  grocers'  or  hawkers'  carts  ? — There  are  a  great 
many  hawkers'  carts  that  go  out  from  Hawick.  Indeed, 
they  go  all  round  the  neighbourhood  to  the  borders,  to 
supply  country  people  with  necessaries.  I  have  made 
inquiry  about  them,  and  I  find  that  they  are  common 
carriers,  or  what  we  call  *  cadgers,'  who  go  to  the  country 
places  and  gather  eggs  and  butter  and  so  on,  which 
they  bring  into  the  town,  and  then  they  take  groceries 
out  to  the  country.  They  are  practically  employed  as 
carriers,  but  sometimes  they  act  as  dealers  as  welL  I 
am  told  that  in  general  their  trade  is  carried  on  in  a 
very  legitimate  way, — that  is  to  say,  a  farmer  orders 
groceries  or  whatever  he  wants  from  a  grocer's  shop  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  country,  and  the  carrier  takes  them 
out  and  delivers  them ,  but  I  am  also  told  that  there 
are  some  brewers'  carts,  and  some  licensed  grocers  send 
out  their  own  carts  to  the  country,  and  that  some  abuses 
occur  in  that  way  through  their  giving  away  or  selling 
ale  and  spirits  from  the  carts  without  having  previously 
got  orders  for  them.  I  believe  the  law  is  that  the 
spirits  must  be  ordered  before  being  taken  out 

981.  Mr  Camphdl  Sm'nton. — ^The  law  is  that  they 
can  only  sell  in  their  premises,  and  getting  an  order  is 
selling  in  their  premises,  although  the  goods  are 
delivered  in  the  country  1 — ^Well,  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  abuses  occurring  in  that  way,  although  I  don't 
know  it  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  if  there  are  such 
abuses,  I  think  the  law  at  present  is  stringent  enough 
to  check  them. 

982.  ITie  Chairman. — The  statement  made  to  us 
with  regard  to  that  matter  is  to  the  effect  that  the  police 
find  it  very  difficult  to  discover  many  of  these  evasions 
from  the  want  of  evidence.  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
now  whether  there  are  in  Hawick  many  ofl  the  liceMed 
grocers  who  subsist  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  ^irite  ! — I 
don't  think  there  are  any. 

983.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  man 
asked  for  a  publichouse  licence,  and  got  a  grocer's 
licence  1 — No ;  I  don't  recollect  of  any  case  of  that 
kind.  They  have  asked  for  a  hotel  licence  and  got  a 
publichouse  licence,  but  not  the  other. 

984.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  ? — No, 
except  this,  that  I  think,  as  the  law  stands  at  i^esent, 
the  ratepayers  and  electors  in  a  town  have  the  matter 
very  nrach  in  their  own  hands.  They  have  the  control 
of  the  election  of  magistrates  ;  and  if  they  would  put 
magistrates  in  to  office  who  would  insist  on  t^e  law 
being  carried  out,  and  if  they  would  also  take  the 
trouble  of  objecting  to  certain  parties  when  t^ey  come 
forward  applying  for  licences,— t^at  is  to  say,  if  t^e 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  intended  licensed 
house  would  take  the  trouble  to  lodge  objections  to  it, 
— the  state  of  matters  might  be  vwy  much  improved. 
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985.  Mr  Catnphell  8wuii(m.—KsLye  they  got  that 
power  with  regard  to  grocers  1 — They  hava  The  namee 
of  appliftanta  for  licences  are  always  pablished  before- 
hand, and  I  take  the  object  of  that  to  be  that  the  whole 
public  may  see  who  is  applying  for  a  licence,  so  that, 
if  it  is  thought  desirable,  objections  may  be  lodged. 
The  practice  in  Hawick  has  been  to  allow  memorialB  to 
be  sent  in,  signed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  magistrates  have  judged  by  these  memorials. 

986.  But  in  point  of  fact,  I  suppose  these  objections 
that  have  been  lodged  have  had  reference  to  public- 
houses  rather  than  to  grocers  t — ^To  grocers  as  well,  and  • 
there  have  also  been  memorials  in  favour  of  particular 
applications.  At  the  last  Licensing  Court  in  Hawick 
there  was  a  petition  sent  in  signed  by  almost  200 
residenters  in  the  neighbourhood,  asking  that  a  grocer's 
licence  should  be  granted  for  a  shop  ;  while  there  were 
memorials  against  others.  I  think  that  is  a  fact  that 
might  be  taken  notice  of. 

987.  Tlie  Chairman. — Wliero  the  magistrates  are 
known.to  pay  attention  to  memorials,  they  are  sure  to  be  got 
np  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  suppose?--!  think  it  is  only 
light  that  the  magiBtrates  should  pay  attention  to  them. 

988.  But  I  mean,  it  would  account  for  memorials 
coming  in  in  support  of  an  application  for  a  licence  if 
it  was  known  that  the  magistrates  would  take  notice  of 
them  ? — I  think  so. 

989.  So  that  a  man  applying  for  a  licence  would  go 
about  to  get  up  a  memorial  to  begin  with  1 — Yes.  There 
was  a  case  where  an  applicant  came  forward,  and  there 
was  both  a  memorial  for  him  and  a  memorial  against 
him,  and  it  was  for  the  magistrates  to  consider  which 
required  most  attention.  I  mention  that  because  I  think 
the  people  have  the  thing  very  much  in  their  own 
hands,  if  they  like  to  work  it  out  in  that  way.  I  would 
i3ay  if  two  thirds  of  the  ratepayers  living  within  a  circle 
of,  say,  a  hundred  yards  of  a  licensed  house,  objected  to 
it,  that  licence  should  be  refused. 

990.  Then  in  some  of  the  towns  you  have  mentioned, 
where  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  plenty  of  houses, 
the  magistrates  would  have  no  check  put  upon  them  1 — 
They  could  do  as  they  thought  fit,  but  I  imagine  that 
in  {dl  towns  it  will  be  the  demand  that  will  create  the 
supply.  In  the  circular  which  we  have  received,  the 
question  is  asked  whether  the  sale  in  open  vessels  is 
very  considerable.  The  superintendent  of  police  says 
that  it  is  considerable  in  certain  districts, — ^that  is  in 
places  where  the  working  people  live.  I  have  also  here 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  brought  before 
the  magistrates  charged  with  (kunkenness  during  the 
last  three  years.  It  is  :  Year  1875,  165  ;  1876,  234  ; 
1877,  first  nine  months,  168.  I  see  also  that  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  number  of  licences  in  proportion 
to  the  popidation,  and  I  can  give  some  information 
with  regard  to  that  in  the  case  of  HawicL  I  assume 
that  the  population  is  13,000  ;  it  is  rather  more  I  think, 
but  taking  it  at  13,000,  that  gives  one  licence,  includ- 
ing both  grocers  and  publichouses,  to  every  351,  or  one 
to  every  70  families.  With  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
compelling  the  sale  of  spirits  in  closed  vessels,  I  don't 
think  it  could  be  carried  out ;  and  I  think  it  woidd  be 
a  hardship  to  enforce  any  such  rula 

991.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  law  in  England  that 
grocers  can  only  sell  in  a  sealed  bottle,  and  in  a  quantity 
not  less  than  one  quart  % — I  was  not  aware  of  tiiat  I 
don't  think  it  could  be  enforced  here,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  hardship,  because  a  person  >vanting  a  small 
quantity  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  get  it  as  another 
man  who  orders  a  dozen.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to 
say  that,  in  giving  these  answers,  I  am  giving  them 
merely  as  the  results  of  my  own  observation.  I  am  not 
giving  them  as  a  teetotaller  or  the  reverse.  About  the 
hours,  I  think,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that 
there  should  be  a  clause  that  licensed  grocers  should  shut 
at  8  o'clock.  I  think  that  would  be  no  hardship  to  diem, 
and  it  would  be  only  reasonat^ 

992.  Mr  Ccanpbdl&unnion, — And  still  more,  Isnppose, 
that  they  should  not  open  before  8  in  the  morning  ? — 
They  don't  open  before  8  in  the  morning  at  present 

993.  They  cannot  sell  liquor  before  8  in  tli^  morning, 
but  they  may  open  as  soon  as  they  like  i — ^Yes. 


Provost 


994.  Sh&riff   CV?'cA<c/n.— Would    you    have    them  Ewtowuih. 
restricted  from  selling  other  commodities  at  hours  when 
they  were  prohibited  from  selling  drink  % — I  don't  think 
you  could  prevent  them  from  selling  drink  at  houis 
when  they  could  sell  other  commodities. 

995.  Then  would. you  have  them  prevented  from 
selling  drink  between  8  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  % — Yes,  I  think  the 
shops  should  be  shut  then,  and  for  this  reason,  that  ptiner 
grocers  complain  that  the  licensed  grocers  have  an 
advantage  over  them,  and  this  would  be  a  sort  of 
restriction  upon  licensed  grocers,  and  perhaps  not  so 
many  of  them  would  apply  for  licences  if  there  »wa3 
that  restriction  upon  them,  and  they  were  made  to  shut 
their  shops  at  an  earlier  hour. 

996.  Mr  Campbell  Swinfon. — Have  the  working 
classes  any  necessity  for  buying  groceries  after  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  I — If  they  liked  to  go  out  sooner,  they 
could  be  served  sooner ;  but  I  see  in  Hawick  that  if  the 
grocers  keep  open  late,  their  customers  are  late  in  com- 
ing to  the  shop,  and  I  think  it  would  be  doing  good  to  all 
parties  to  shut  a  little  earlier.  I  think  it  would  be  no 
hardship  whatever. 

997.  And  in  the  same  way  I  suppose  you  think  they 
should  not  open  their  premises  in  the  morning  sooner 
than  the  publichouses  ] — I  think  if  there  are  to  be 
restrictions  upon  them  at  all,  it  should  be  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  not  to  oi)en  before  a  certain  hour  and  shut 
at  a  certain  hour,  ami  so  let  the  police  have  a  proper 
control  over  them  ;  but  I  have  not  a  strong  opinion  on 
that  matter,  not  having  had  any  experience  in  that*  way. 


17.  Mr  George  Henry  List,  examined. 

998.  The  Ghairman, — ^Your  are  chief  constable  of  Ocortp 
Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian  1 — I  am.  Henry 

999.  You  have  had  charge  of  the  Berwickshire  police  -^'^^• 
for  16  years,  and  of  the  police  of  Haddingtonshire  for 

37  years  ? — Yes.  I  have  had  the  joint  charge  for  16 
years,  and  for  21  years  previous  to  that  I  had  charge  of 
East  Lothian ;  while  for  5  years  prior  to  that  I  was 
superintendent  of  police  in  the  burgh  of  Musselburgh. 

1000.  You  state  in  your  answers  to  our  circular  that 
you  consider  that  the  sale  of  spirits  by  licensed  grocers 
has  extensively  increased  of  late  years  ? — It  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  wages.  When  the  work- 
ing man  had  more  money  to  spend,  he  spent  more  of  it 
in  whisky,  and  that  has  continued. 

1001.  So  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
working  people,  and  excisable  liquors  are  now  to 
a  greater  extent  a  part  of  their  usual  diet  1 — ^Yes,  very 
much  so  indeed,  both  as  regards  spirits  and  bottled  ales. 
The  bottle  carts  going  over  the  country  now  are  twenty 
to  one  what  they  used  to  be. 

1002.  Then  these  dealers  are  in  the  habit  of  sending- 
carts  containing  excisable  liquors  to  their  customers  in 
the  country :  is  that  so  ? — There  is  a  class  of  people 
termed  bottles,  who  bottle  the  ales,  and  who  send  them 
out  in  those  carts  that  you  meet  on  the  roads.  There 
are  certain  districts  that  they  go  round  week  by  week, 
and  they  call  regularly  at  different  places. 

1003.  Are  these  the  persons  who  supply  the  grocers  1 — 
They  supply  everybody  who  will  buy  from  them — 
grocers,  labourers,  and  every  one.  They  call  at  the 
houses  as  they  go  along,  and  they  may  sell  a  couple  of 
bottles  if  they  have  been  previously  ordered. 

1004.  They  are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  1 — They 
are  retail  dealers ;  they  have  a  retail  licence.  I 
suppose  they  will  have  a  wholesale  licence  too,  but  it  is 
the  retail  trade  they  look  to. 

1005.  Mr  Campbell  Siointon. — But  they  have  no 
certificate  1 — Yes,  they  have  a  certificate  which  they  get 
from  the  magistrates,  and  a  lic<ince  from  the  Excise. 

1006.  Have  they  a  grocer^s  certificate  ? — They  have 
a  certificate  allowing  them  to  send  out  beer. 

1007.  Sheriff  CrickUm, — But  they  have  only  a 
pubUchouse  certificate  1 — ^They  have  a  certificate  to  ssU 
for  consumption  off  the  premfees. 

1008.  As  wholesale  dealers  they  snpply  the  countiy 
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Bdinbukou.  grocers,    and    as    retail    dealers    they    supply    their 
y  "■         customers  ? — ^Yes. 

ff^%  1009.  Their  wholesale  license  allows  them  to  sell  not 

Lid,        less  than  two  gallons,  and  that  they  get  from  the  Excise 

without  any  certificate  at  all  from  the  magistrates  1 — 

Yes. 

1010.  The  retail  licence  they  require  to  get  on 
application  to  the  magistrates  for  a  certificate ) — They 
do. 

1011.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  control  over  the 
police  of  some  of  the  hurghs,  as  well  as  of  the  county  1 — 
The  poHce  of  all  the  hurghs  in  the  two  counties  are 
tinder  my  charge. 

1012.  Then  the  licences  are  granted  probably  in 
different  proportions  in  the  several  jurisdictions] — I 
can  give  you  the  whole  details  of  them  if  you  wish  it, 
or  I  can  put  it  in  a  tabular  form.  In  Berwickshire,  for 
instance,  in  the  landward  part,  there  are  52  inns,  12 
publichouses,  41  licensed  grocers,  and  there  are  228 
unlicensed  grocers.  Many  of  the  latter  are  very  small 
shops,  but  still  they  sell  groceries.  About  one-half  of 
them  will  be  reasonably-sized  shops. 

1013.  They  probably  sell  tobacco  as  well  as 
groceries  ? — ^Yes.  Then  in  the  burgh  of  Lauder  there 
are  3  inns,  2  publichouses,  6  licensed  and  11  unlicensed 
grocers. 

1014.  Has  it  been  the  general  result  through  the  two 
counties  under  your  charge  that  the  number  of  licences 
has  decreased  of  late  years  1 — ^They  have  decreased. 

1015.  Both  publichouse  licences  and  grocers*? — Yes. 
T  think  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease. 

1016.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  magistrates  to  require 
some  strict  conditions  in  granting  the  licences  ? — It  is. 
The  East  Lothian  justices  for  a  far  period  back  framed 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  licences.  I  think  it  is 
the  only  county  in  Scotland  that  ever  has  done  so.  I  now 
put  in  a  copy  of  these  regulations.   (See  App.  D,  p.  50 1. ) 

1017.  These  regulations  require  the  appointment  of 
a  licensing  committee? — The  justices  formed  a  licensing 
committee  some  25  years  ago.  That  committee  con- 
siders all  applications  for  licences  coming  before  them 
for  the  whole  landward  part  of  the  county ;  they  call  for 
a  report  from  me,  and  then  they  make  a  report  to  the 
licensing  j  ustices.  If  they  report  that  any  person  should 
be  refused,  that  person  gets  notice  to  appear,  so  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  and  they  fix, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  regulations,  the  number  of  each 
class  of  houses  in  each  town  or  district. 

1018.  Do  not  these  regulations,  provide,  in  the 
first  place,  that  very  full  information  shall  be  supplied 
to  justices  "vsdth  regard  to  the  applications  for  licences, 
and  also  limit  the  number  of  licences  that  can  be  granted 
for  any  particular  parish  or  district  1 — ^They  do ,  but  the 
general  meeting  have  power  to  over-rule  that  committee 
if  they  choose.     The  committee  merely  recommend. 

1019.  Mr  Camphdl  Svdntoru — Do  the  justices  in 
point  of  fact  often  over-rule  the  decisions  of  the 
committee  ? — I  don't  think  they  have  done  so  of tener 
than  twice  in  over  25  years. 

1020.  The  Chairman, — But  I  suppose  the  system  has 
had  a  somewhat  uniform  application  in  the  \vay  of  re- 
ducing the  licences  by  the  licensing  committee  ? — 
Decidedly.  That  will  be  evident  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  East  Lothian,  landward 
part,  in  1841  was  140,  while  last  year  it  was  68. 

1021.  Again,  I  observe  the  licensing  committee  have 
laid  down  that  no  new  licences,  except  under  particular 
circumstances,  shall  be  granted  in  large  villages  for 
premises  which  are  not  worth  the  yearly  value  of  £10, 
and  in  more  remote  places  which  are  not  worth  more 
than  £1,  Has  that  limitation  tended  to  confine  the 
licences  to  houses  of  a  respectable  class  ? — It  has.  That 
was  the  intention  of  it. 

1022.  That  limitation  refers  to  grocers  as  well  as  to 
publichouses  1 — ^Yes,  to  the  whola 

1023.  Has  the  limitation  carried  out  by  these  regula- 
tions had  the  effect  of  reducing  intemperance,  so  far  as  it 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  police  1— It  may  have  pre- 
vented a  greater  amount  of  intemperance  than  we  see, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  reduced  it,  for  we  have  still 
a  very  great  deal  of  it.  I  can  show  that  by  comparing 
the  criminal  returns  of  the  two  counties,  because  the 


population  of  the  two  are  within  a  thousand  of  eaeb 
other,  but  the  difTerence  in  the  convictions  for  dronken- 
ness  in  the  two  is  most  remarkable.  In  the  county  of 
Berwick  the  population  is  36,468.  The  number  o£ 
hcensed  houses  is :  inns,  55 ;  publichouses,  14  (12  in  th» 
landward  part  and  2  in  Lauder) ;  licensed  grocers,  47. 
The  total  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in. 
Berwickshire  was  464 :  of  these  there  were  convicted  of 
being  drunk  and  incapable,  33  ;  and  for  breach  of  certifi- 
cate, 5  (all  of  them  being  publichouse  keepers).  In  the 
county  of  Haddington  the  population  is  now  37,676. 
The  number  of  licensed  houses  in  that  county  is  139  ; 
being  30  inns,  28  publichouses,  and  81  licensed  grocer& 
The  total  number  of  convictions  for  all  classes  of  crimen 
was  1310,  of  which  there  were  for  being  drunk  and  in- 
capable, 164 ;  and  for  breach  of  certificate,  9  (all  of  them 
being  publichouses.) 

1024.  How  do  the  convictions  for  offences  connected 
with  drinking  compare  in  other  years  1 — ^They  are  veiy 
much  the  same. 

1025.  But  then,  while  you  say  that  there  have  been  a 
good  many  such  convictions,  and  at  the  same  time  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  justices  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
licensed  houses,  you  said  just  now  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  liquor  distributed  over  the  country  by  the  whole- 
sale dealers  ? — lliere  is,  but  the  great  majority  of  these 
convictions  are  in  the  biirghs,  which  are  amalgamated 
with  the  counties.  I  am  just  now  contrasting  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  in  the  one  coimty  with  the  number  in 
the  other.  The  county  of  Berwick  has  a  very  small 
burgh,  with  about  1000  of  a  population,  Lauder^;  while 
the  other  county  has  three  largish  burghs,  Haddington, 
Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  and  these  bring  up  the 
totals  very  considerably. 

1026.  Mr  Camphdl  Swinton, — ^Do  you  think  that 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  1 — I  do. 
The  convictions  in  the  burglis  alone  amount  to  about 
800. 

1027.  The  Chairman, — I  don't  think  you  have  given 
us  the  convictions  obtained  against  grocers  for  breach  of 
certificate.  Have  they  been  numerous  ? — No.  In  the 
county  of  Berwick  during  the  last  five  years  there  were 
•two  licensed  grocers  convicted.  In  the  county  of 
Haddington,  during  the  same  period,  there  were  twelve, 
most  of  them  in  the  burghs. 

1028.  While  there  have  been  so  few  convictions,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  there  are  nevertheless  many  evasions 
of  the  law  by  licensed  grocers  ? — ^Yes.  The  police 
have  not  the  same  power  to  visit  grocers*  premises  that 
they  have  to  visit  publichouses,  and  people  get  drink 
behind  screens  and  in  back  shopa 

1029.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  evasions  are  com- 
mon?— They  are,  in  some  houses.  Some  respectable 
houses  won't  permit  them,  and  therefore  I  consider  the 
restriction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  tends  to 
secure  respectability,  because  they  have  a  serious  stake 

'  in  the  trade. 

1030.  Do  you  think  that  the  efficiency  of  police 
supervision  could  be  largely  increased  by  any  change  in 
the  law  ? — ^The  power  might  be  given  to  the  police  to 
visit  these  places  the  same  as  pubHchouses.  Without 
such  visitation,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  offenders. 
Most  of  the  twelve  cases  I  have  mentioned  were  proved 
by  calling  parties  as  witnesses  whom  we  saw  coming 
out — they  having  apparently  been  drinking  inside. 

1031.  Have  you  observed  if  it  is  a  conuhon  practice 
with  licensed  grocers  to  have  their  windows  obscured, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  street  what  is  going 
on  within  % — ^That  seems  to  be  general 

1032.  Do  you  think  that  drinking  goes  on  in  some 
of  these  houses  before  the  legal  hours,  owing  to  their 
being  able  to  open  earlier  for  their  ordinary  business  % 
— Not  to  any  great  extent. 

'  1033.  Mr  CampheU  Swinton, — ^Is  there  any  reason 
for  having  these  obscured  windows  except  for  the  per- 
petration of  illegality  1 — ^They  make  a  pretence  of  show- 
ing off  their  commodities.  The  windows  are  generally 
dressed  up  with  what  they  have  to  selL 

1034.  You  mean  that  the  windows  are  obscured  in 
that  way  ?  You  do  not  mean  that  they  have  thick  glass 
in  them? — No.  It  is  simply  by  goods  being  so  piled  up 
that  you  cannnot  see  through  them. 
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1035.  The  Chairman. — ^And  that  they  have  to  do  in 
the  oidinary  couise  of  their  trade  1 — ^Yee. 

1036.  It  would  be  very  difficult  in  that  case  to  insist 
on  people  being  able  to  see  well  into  their  windows  1 — 
I  cannot  see  how  that  would  be  possible. 

1037.  Do  you  think  that  drinking  goes  on  in^the 
licensed  grocers'  shops  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  1 
— Not  to  any  great  extent  I  should  say  there  was 
Tery  little  of  that 

1038.  But  is  it  not  a  common  thing  in  some  parts  of 
your  coimties  for  working  men  to  have  a  dram  in  the 
morning  1 — It  is. 

1039.  They  cannot  get  that  in  the  publichouse  before 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — They  can  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict In  the  town  of  Haddington  the  magistrates  have 
allowed  the  whole  of  the  pubHchouses  and  inn-keepers 
to  be  open  at  7,  which  is  contrary  to  law,  because  the 
Act  of  Parliament  says,  as  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
Eothesay,  that  it  is  oidy  in  a  district  of  a  town  that  that 
can  be  done.  The  Act  is  quite  clear  that  in  a  district 
•f  a  town  the  magistrates  may  grant  other  hours.  For 
instance  the  magistrates  at  Ayton  granted  longer  hours 
to  Eyemouth  during  the  fishing  season — from  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  but  that  is  only  a  district  of  the  county. 

1040.  There  is  a  temptation  to  an  unscrupulous  dealer 
to  sell  whisky  before  the  lawful  hours  if  he  can  open  his 
shop  for  the  sale  of  groceries  before  the  publichouse 
hours,  is  there  not  ? — ^Decidedly.  I  consider  that  the 
licensed  grocer  should  be  allowed  to  open  his  shop  from 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  o'clock  at  night  every 
day  in  the  week  except  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  until 
11. 

1041.  But  then  on  what  grounds  could  you  compel 
the  licensed  grocer  to  shut  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
if  the  publican  can  keep  open  till  1 1 1 — You  would  dis- 
courage private  drinking  to  a  certain  extent,  which  I  am  • 
sorry  to  say  has  increased  very  much. 

1042.  Would  you  by  that  means  discourage  private 
drinking,  because  if  a  man  buys  a  bottle  of  whisky  at 
8  o'clock  and  takes  it  home  and  drinks  it  there,  he 
would  merely  be  drinking  at  home  instead  of  drinking 
in  the  publichouse,  would  he  not  ^-J^f  he  was  a  man 
who  would  go  to  the  publichouse  he  would ;  but  you  are 
dealing  wit£  the  class  who  are  intemperate,  and  have 
not  money  to  spend,  and  the  great  majority  of  whom 
get  their  drink  upon  credit  I  have  before  me,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  put  it  in,  an  account  that  I  got  regarding 
a  working  man ;  it  is  foy  £S,  88.  for  the  month  of  May, 
and  19&  6d.  of  it  is  for  drink.  He  says  he  did  not 
know  that  his  wife  was  getting  that  drink;  it  was 
all  got  in  small  quantitiea 

1043.  Sheriff  Crickton. — ^Is  it  marked  in  the  account 
as  drink? — ^Yes,  whisky.  The  account  I  may  say 
amounts  to  £3,  16&  ;  but  there  is  8&  carried  over 
from  a  pass-book,  so  that  I  take  it  at  £3,  8&,  of  which, 
as  I  have  said,  19&  6d.  is  for  whisky. 

1044.  The  Chairman, — ^How  would  you  check  such 
traffic  by  shutting  up  the  grocers  at  8  o'clock? 
Suppose  a  person  wanted  whisky  after  8  o'clock  for 
consumption  in  the  evening,  woidd  he  not  just  go  to 
the  publichouse  for  it  ? — He  would  not  have  Uie  money. 
In  the  case  of  those  intemperate  persons  to  whom  I 
am  referring,  you  will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
their  wages  are  spent  by  Monday  morning,  and  through- 
out the  week  they  get  their  whisky  on  credit 

1045.  Mr  Camjpiell  Sunnion. — And  the  grocer  gives 
him  credit,  which  the  publican  cannot? — ^Yea  The 
publican  cannot  recover. 

1046.  Neither  can  the  grocer  recover,  for  whisky  sold 
on  credit  ? — No ;  but  he  expects  that  he  will  be  able  to 
recover  it  along  with  other  thing& 

1047.  Sheriff  Chichion, — ^Is  it  easier  to  get  a  payment 
to  account  under  a  grocer's  account  than  it  would  be  for 
a  publichouse  keeperto  get  payment,  if  he  gave  credit? — 
Yea  The  publichouse  keeper  could  not  give  much 
credit, — ^not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  a  grocer 
could. 

1048.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^Are  there  any  other  points  in 
the  existing  law  with  regard  to  which  you  would  suggest 
amendment  ? — I  should  wish  to  refer  to  the  difierence 
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between  the  law  in  Scotland  and  the  law  in  England  lE^niBUKoa. 
with  regard  to  the  sealed  bottlea 

1049.  Sheriff  Criehton. — Can  you  tell  us  the  law  in 
England  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  can :  I  have  it  before 
me, — 24  and  ^5  Vict  cap.  21.  The  second  Section 
provides  '  that  any  person  only  licensed  as  a  dealer  in 
^  spirits  in  England  may  take  out  an  additional  licence 

*  authorising  him  to  sell  by  retail  foreign  or  British 
'  spirits  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  one  reputed  quart 

*  bottle.'  Now,  in  the  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  there 
is  only  one  grocer  who  has  tl^t  privilege ;  and  I  know 
that  the  people  in  Berwick-on-Tweed  can  drink  whisky 
as  freely  as  they  do  in  Scotland. 

1050.  T?ie  Chairman, — But  still  there  is  only  one 
grocer  who  is  licensed  to  sell  by  the  sin^e  bottle  ?---Yes. 
I  went  there  the  day  before  yesterday  in  order  to  con- 
firm my  knowledge,  and  I  find  that  is  the  fact 

1051.  Is  that  because  the  magistrates  would  not  grant 
more  licences  ? — The  magistrates  do  not  grant  the  single 
bottle  licence  at  alL  It  is  only  the  Excise  can  give  it ; 
the  magistrates  have  no  power  in  England  over  the 
grocers  who  sell  spirits. 

1052.  To  what,  then,  do  you  attribute  there  being 
only  one  such  licence  there  ? — The  grocers  have  never 
applied  for  it  The  trade  has  got  into  the  hands  of 
publicans  and  innkeepers ;  and  the  grocers  have  not  got 
into  the  way  of  applying  for  the  licence. 

1053.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  that  ? — I 
draw  the  deduction  that  if  the  system  works  well  in 
the  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  it  should  work  well  in 
a  similar  town  in  Scotland. 

1054.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  these  grocers'  licences 
have  been  more  numerously  applied  for  in  other  English 
towns  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  speak  to  what  has  taken  place  in 
other  English  towns.  I  am  only  speaking  to  the  town 
that  I  know  something  about,  because  I  am  there 
frequently. 

1055.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton, — ^Then  respectable 
people  when  they  want  spirits  for  their  families  send  to 
the  publican  for  them  ?---Yes. 

1056.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  think  a  restriction  to 
the  quart  bottle  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  this  way,  that  it  would  tend 
to  put  a  restriction  on  drinking  by  the  intemperate  class 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  After  a  Monday 
morning  such  a  person  has  spent  all  his  money,  and  the 
grocer  will  be  very  loth  to  give  him  credit  to  fiie  extent 
of  3&  at  a  time.  In  the  account  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  last  item  is  a  bottle  of  whisky  at  3&,  and 
therefore  I  think  they  would  not  send  to  get  a  quart 
bottle  from  the  grocer  while  they  would  not  have  money 
to  send  to  th/J  publican  for  drink.  If  they  were  to  send 
to  the  grocer  he  could  not  of  course  give  them  less  than 
a  bottle,  and  I  think  that  in  that  way  the  amount  of 
drinking  would  be  checked. 

1057.  The  question  has  been  put,  and  several  answers 
have  been  given  to  it,  whether  it  would  not  increase 
home  drinking  if  persons  were  to  take  as  large  a 
quantity  as  a  quart  home  with  them  at  a  time  ? — I 
think  so,  because  the  system  would  cut  in  two  ways. 
The  people  to  whom  I  am  referring  generally  live  on  a 
common  stair.  If  a  man  could  not  get  less  than  a  bottle 
of  whisky  at  a  time,  and  if  he  did  not  require  that 
amount,  he  would  get  his  neighbours  to  join  with  him. 
When  the  whisky  was  got,  the  neighbours  would  drink 
along  with  him,  instead  of  one  family  drinking  the 
whole  of  it  by  itself. 

1058.  Then  you  would  prefer  a  quart  to  a  pint  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  sealed  bottle  of  any 
description  would  be  better  than  what  is  used  at  present^ 
but  I  am  afraid  if  people  saw  the  working  of  such  a 
system  they  would  find  that  they  were  wrong ;  because 
there  is  in  existence  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  a  form  of  selling  drink  in  flasks ;  and  if 
t^e  rule  were  adopted  that  only  sealed  bottles  were  to  be 
sold,  the  dealers  would  adopt  the  system  of  selling  in 
sealed  flasks,  which  can  be  seen  in  any  spirit  dealer's 
window,  and  the  flasks  could  bo  made  to  hold  either  one 
glass,  two  glasses,  four  glasses,  six  glasses,  and  so  on. 
In  that  case  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
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Eo««WW«l.  l^nd  ^  chad  jwlili  1^  :«ittpty  flwk^aijd  got  a  iidl  <»«,  «i 

~*^         that  tlfe  system  of  sellisig  by  jth^  dealed  bottl^  wloi^.il^ 

n^^Ld^    !»»«  by  the  lepwiied  quart,  woijW  doao  good,*t  all 

ucKjA^       104f9.  Z^  Ghairman.~lt  has  been  6«ig9e«tefl  to  loe 

by  cm  inflneoJial  spirit-dealw  that  2^  gflls  is  th©  escaot 

quantity  that  wo^ld  meet  public  lequis^aoBnt :  ^vrbat 

do  you  thiok  of  that  l^M  I  said  befoie,  if  a  <imk  is 

to  be  given  at  all  to  tibds  diinkii^  by  aay  iBterodiywtion 

of  the  sealed  bottle,  HxQ  x^eputed  quart  is  tihe  least  that 

should  be  flowed  tp  b^  spld,in  order  to  aaeimilate  ii>  to 

the  English  law.  , 

1060.  Are  there  small  grocens  in  your  eounty  fiitbaist* 
ing  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  «picits  i-«-The»e  are  mway;  in 
fact  most  of  the.gvoaenB  ^vjll  ^y  plainly  that  \^thQ«:t  the 
spirit  trade  they  would  ^«$tain  great  loss  in  the»r  bufli- 
ness,  because  the  people  eome  {<^  their  grooecies  wbere 
they  can  get  their  apiJrits,  ai^  pver  ^and  over  again  in  &b 
applications  to  the  magistijites  that  is  put  f  oiiiwaBxl  las  a 
reason  why  they  a^k  for  a  s^nt  licence. 

106L  Do  the  magiatrat^  ever  give  ia  guooer's  lioeaiee 
where  a  publichouse  licence  has  been  asked  for  ?— I 
don't  remember  an  instance  of  thti  kind-  There  imfe 
bean  cases  where  an  innkee^r's  licence  has  been  asked 
for,  and  where,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  aeccwin<kl«^ 
tion,  the  magistwtes  or  juaticee  gave  them  a  publican'a 
licence. 

1062.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton^'^l  suppose— 4o  revert 
for  a  moment  to  tie  question  of  the  se^ed  bottle-^that 
besides  leading  to  less  purchasii^  of  whisky  beoanse  the 
people  could  not  afford  it,  the  system  (d  selling  by  the 
sealed  bottle  would  put  an  end  to  dainking  on  the 
premises  1 — Quite  so. 
,  1063.  A  man  would  scarcely  di»w  the  ecwrk  of  a  sealed 

bottle  while  in  the  pijenaises  ior  the  sake  of  drinking  off 
his  dram  on  the  spot  1 — ^The  grocer  would  always  have 
his  barrel  on  the  counter,  and  the  man  could  gset  his 
dram  if  he  wanted  it  in  the  back-shop,  because  it  is  in 
the  back-shop  where  the  drinking  goes  on. 

1064.  But  if  the  system  erf  selling  in  open  veeaeb  was 
prohibited,  and  the  grocers  stuck  to  the  rwle  of  only 
selling  in  a  sealed  bottle,  the  customer  would  not  dnaw 
the  cork  of  the  bottle  to  drink  the  liquor  off  ihere  1 — No. 

1065.  The  Chmrman,--^!  think  you  intended  to  say 
something  about  the  diflerent  punishm.ents  for  drunken- 
ness on  both  sides  of  the  border  % — ^Yes,  Under  the 
last  Publichouses  Act  a  person  ^  found  '  drunk  and  in- 
capable in  a  public  place  is  liable  to  a  p^ialty  of  6&  in 
Scotland ;  und«  the  Act  35  and  36  Vict  cap.  94  ^ery 
person  found  drunk  in  a  highway  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  lOe. ;  and  by  the  English  Smnmuy  Pro- 
cedure Act,  expenses  can  be  awarded  in  every  sunnnary 
case.  On  a  second  conviction  witjiin  a  period  of  twelve 
months  the  party  so  found  drunk  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  20a,  and  on  a  third  or  subsequ^t  «on- 
viction  within  such  a  period  of  twdtve  months,  the 
penalty  is  not  to  exceed  40s.  There  is  a  further  provi- 
sion that  every  person  who  in  any  highway  or  other 
public  place  is  drunk  in  charge  of  any  carriage,  house, 
cattle,  or  steam-engine,  or  who  is  drunk  while  in  posses- 
sion of  loaded  firearms,  may  he  apprehanded,  and  shall 
be  liable  in  a  peoialty  nxA  exjceeding  40&,  at,  in  i^  dis- 
cretion of  the  cour^  to  imprisonment,  with  or  wiibhout 
hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month.  We 
have  nothing  ia  Scotland  like  that  .Hese  a  saan 
clriving  a  cab  or  carriage  and  being  drunk  and  incapable 
can  only  be  d^ned  5s.  wiiQiout  expenses. 

1066.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  beneficial  efiect 
if  the  penaltisa  in  Scotland  wtrfe  brought  up  to  wbat 
they  are  in  England  1 — i  do,  for  in  Scotland  generally 
that  Act,  except  in  burghs,  is  very  seldom  iwoforced.  I 
have  looked  over  eriminal  returns  that  I  receive  from 
the  different  chief  oonstables,  and  I  find  tl^  in  mai:^ 
of  thi9  counties  parties  guilty  of  being  drunk  and  incap- 
able are  never  intei^lered  with,  because  the  5a  penalty 
is  not  recoverable,  except  at  considerable  expense,  and 
the  person  is  generally  such  a  very  long  distance  away^ 
The  in^priflonment  i6  for  24  hours,  and  to  tak^  a  man 
by  railway  &om  tibie  place  where  he  is  pppprehended 
to  the  prison  oosts  peirhaps  lOa^  so  that  it  is  not  woriih 
while  being  at  the  Qx;pense  for  all  the  length  of  im- 
prisonment  that  can  be  inflicfed. 


14^1  J.«pi{)poae  yon  imif»  no  mans  xtfutofluttmg^ 

the  cases  of  di^inkeniisfls  tooflBstxng  in  joht  tonntwaiv^ 
the  ^mer  dsas  itf  fstcqps  !(ir  IAm  otiur  ^--JfiTa 

1068.  Mr  (hmpMl  Smnt^m.-^WiOx  dn^^  to  ifa^ 
fine  which  you  >flaid  eould'be  imittted  in  Sn^and.-for 
being  drunk  «ed  incBpibl^  vhut  .means  hmie  &sy  of 
enforeing  tl»t  ?   Is  tilttie  :an  «lteffnitiii«  of  imprisoA^ 
laent  3-^Undar  liie  Act  11  aai  12  YisL  cap.  4S«  sac  1% 
costs  are  allowed,  and  also  imprisonment  is  dfisad  for  afl 
penaltiea      Intfteod    of  £xing  ihe   wfiriBoauneDt  in 
di^femnt  English  Ajcte,  tiome  is  one  genaMl  fimaiBiiy 
Procedure  Act,  which  fixes  that  if  the  fisB  is  §0&  1ifa» 
imprisonment  shall  1m^ ling,  Uidt,  itjdnUlieaolfiig,. 
andsooaoL 

106fi.  2%0  Chaimum.'^I  wm  fisqnested  to  ask  yoit 
whether  a  large  pvopor&m  of  Htd  coEime  in  Haddington^ 
shire  is  jiotGommrbtod  by  the  miam,  of  whom  tibei!» 
ase  noi^e  in  Berwiekdnre  ^-^in  ifas  parish  of  Tauieot^ 
kst  year,  J  85  people  weee  eamraoted.  I  oango  over 
all  the  mineral  -pmAmf  if  you  widi  it  So  doubt, 
theire  is  a  laige  proportion  ^  the  conTietisBs  from  the 
mineral  patishes,  but  i^e  bu^^  balance  that 

1070.  Mr  CampbsU  JBwrdim. — P<Brfaa$B  a  Taoi» 
pertuMOit  question  with  mgaad  -to  ihe  point  aimed  tt 
would  be  :  viiat  {Hroportion  of  iJbe  people  convioied  in 
either  county  weie  under  the  .iBdneooe  of  .diink  at  itim 
time  Hud  crime  ww  committed  f--^In  the  covnty  cBT 
Berwick  last  year,  of  persona  oanvicted  of  crimes  agatnat 
person  and  property,  51  were  'Sober  stud  86  weie^ 
intoxicated.  In  the  county  of  Haddington  in  tfee  asme 
year,  192  wiere  sober  and  161  were  intoodoated.  That 
only  includes  convictions  for  criminal  oflences. 

1071.  J%e  (JhairmaiL — ^I  am  asked  to  put  fliis  ques- 
tion to  you  :  I>on*t  nnlioenaed  groaars  pale  up  &e 
groceries  in  their  shops  in  ihejame  way  liiat  licensed 
grocers  do  ? — Quite  the  aame. 

1072.  That  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  V-Taa.  I  dairtr 
know  that  it  is  done  ta  conceal  anything,  hot  it  is  dene. 

1073.  This  question  faaa  also  been  anggeated  :  Ibit* 
the  case  that  a  mspectaUe  woman  in  Berwiok,  denring^ 
spirits,  who  will  go  or  aand  to -the  pnbtichouee,  would 
hsiJ^  ^one  to  a  licensed  grocer  for  ihtdm  if  tiiere  bad 
been  <me  9**-Yas  ;  but  then  you  come  back  to  thisr-- 
the  enoomre^eoiant  to  drink  1:^  ihe  groear  giving  ciadit^ 
whUe  the  pubUoan  will  not 

1074.  This  has  also  been  suggestod  :  in  laconmend^ 
ing  the  aaaonilation  of  ihe  Scotch  lanv  to  tiiie  EngHdi  m 
the  matter  of  the  quart  bottle,  are  you  ka^nngin  view 
that  in  Bootland  the  national  beverage  is  spirits,  while 
in  England  it  is  be^  1 — I  am  keeping  this  in  view,  Hwt 
beer  would  be  a  very  good  thii^  for  the  peo|de  in  6c<«t- 
land,  because  in  England  while  people  get  drunk,  in 
Scotland  they  get  mad  drunk.  That  is  the  difiaenea 
between  the  two. 

1075.  This  has  also  been  suggested:  Would  it  not  be 
a  hardship  to  respactaHe  poor  people  that  tkey  should 
becompelled  to  purdonaed  aquart  when  they  only  require 
a  little  for  moderate  tise  or  £ar  medicinal  purposes,  and 
might  it  not  lead  to  bad  rcsulte  ^ — That  would  be  a 
hardship ;  but  you  are  daalii^  chiefly  with  the  znten^ar* 
ate,  and  certauily  any  further  iestri<^on  woaU  pms 
upon  tilie  ncher  people  who  realiy  want  drink  &)r  a 
proper  purposa 

1076.  Can  you  say  why  tiie  jnstioee  in  JEast  Lothian 
have  increaaad  the  nnmbsr  of  grooeis'  lioeimes,  while 
those  m  Berwickshire  bacve  decreased  ifaem,"— those  in 
Berwickshire  being  47,  Ti^dle  in  Haddington  thay  ai)^ 
81  1 — ^They  have  not  decreased  j&amL  That  is  jnst  the 
state  of  the  trade. 

1077.  Caused  by  ihe  difiennae  in  the  a^^cotions  of 
the  people  ? — ^Yes. 

1078.  Mr  CampbeU,  Swinim. — Can  you  tffl  us  about 
these  unlicensed  grocars,  of  whom  there  are  a  mnch 
laisger  number  than  I  was  piepaved  to  hear:  do  HkBj 
drive  an  extensive  trade  i-^Yes.  Thit  larger  cnes,  thoae 
who  have  a  more  extensive  bnsiniass,  labour  under  diffi* 
culties,  I  have  no  doubt  They  do  not  get  so  much 
custom  as  ihe  people  idio  sdl  tlu)  drink,  and  th^  have 
not  the  profit  of  the  drink. 

•  1070.  Is  ih^re  any  difierisnoe  between  the  two  as  to 
the  price  that  is  charged  by  them  for  groceries  1 — No. 
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.  l)ddA«  BetauiirithOB  taea:  Beprettotdd  t^rus  Uifti  tto 
licensed  grocers  could  underaell.  tbe  lionsed  f-^-^WeH^  I 
liav e  observed  tliat  the  unlicensed  grocers  numags  to  lifee. 
"With  regard  to  grocers  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
^4th  Section  of  the  English  Act  35  and  36  Vict  It 
applies  to  Ireland,  and  it  is  most  important  It 
provides  that  '  if  any  spirit  grocer  himself  takes  or 
^  carries,  or  employs  or  sixers  any  other  person  to  take 
'^  or  carry,  any  intoxicating  liquor  out  or  from  the  premises 
^  of  such  spirit  grocer  for  the  pntpoiBe  df  b^ingsoki  onhia 
^  account,  or  for  his  benefit  or  profit,  or  of  being  drunk  or 
"*  consumed  in  any  other  house  or  in  any  tent,  shed,  or 
^  other  building  of  any  kind  whatever  belonging  to  sueh 
•*  spirit  grocer,  or  hired  or  used  or  occupied  by  him,  or  on 
-*  or  in  any  place  whether.in(Sk)std  «r  not,  s&d  whether  or 
^  not  a  public  thoroughfare,'  andao  oni  Under  our  Scotch 
Act,  if  a  grocer  allows  drink  to  be  carried  out  to  any 
premises  occupied  by  him  to  be  consumed,  he  is  liable 
to  be  prosecuted ;  but  if  he  merely  allows  it  to .  be 
ijarried  out  on  to  the  street,  which  we  have  seen  done 
over  and  e^ew  agidtt;  Idiat  can.  be  done  herd  with 
impunity*  In  Izehttd  it  caanoty  and  an  eKtenson  of 
that  law  to  Seotkad  would  be  a^  v€ry  great  good 

1081.  !rh&  OhairmatL — ^How  is  it  that  it  camtot  be 
'done  ixh  Ireland  i^—Beeauae^  the-  pvehibitioii:  i»  there. 
They  e%BiiDb  give:  a.  maa  over  the^  eounter  a  gkss 
oif.whiBl^^aiidlet  him  go  to  tW  door  aad  dtink  it  In 
.Scotland  th«ti»  done- rfgulaidy. 

1082.  jtfr  OiNnpd<^  ^Sk^vM^OTt.^'^Whtit  is  the  ckuee  in 
the  W^  Act  which  prowrents.  that  % — The  clauee  which 
I  have  already  read  :  *  If  any  spirit  merchant  himself,' 
<Ssc  It  goes  otL  to  say  that  if  he  does  that,  it  shall  be 
<xxiiBide]»d.  to  be  conramed  oa  the  premises,  and  that 
would  apply  to  the  case  if  he  allows  it  to  be*  canned  to 
the  door;  the'83dsdction(o£  the  Act  alK>  beain  on  these 
iioegulas  salesL. 

1083i  But  adcoxdmg^to  the  wide  way  in  whioh  yt)u 
i«ad  it^.  it  would  rsftd^  that  a  man  cannot  cany  drink  to 
hds  own  house  to  be  consumed? — ^No  ;  I  don't  ihink 
that  jneaning  could  be  taken  out  of  it 

l^dA^XhA  OkairmoTL'-^Tha^  is  evidently  diiectod  at 
tha'blot  isu  ther  Scotch  law,  that  a  glasB  of.  spirits  which 
waadrunk  half  oil  and  half  ofi  the  premises' should  be 
held  to  ber  dnmk  on^  the  premises  ? — ^That  is  what  I 
mean.  It  is  not  an  unconmion  thing  in  the  country 
&]}  carters  passing  a  grocer's  shop  to  go  in  and  get  a 
glass  of  spirits  in  a  tumbler  from  the  grocer,  and  then 
they  gcit«  the  ddor- and  drink  it;  that  is  what  I  waiit  to 
reach. 

1085,  I  haire-  just  been  informed  Ihat  as  r^aids  the 
•one  grooeri's  lioenoe  in  Beiwick-on-Tweed,  it  was  refused 
1^  ti^e  loeal  authorities  and  granted  by  a  higher  court 
according  to  law,  but  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  1^  local 
auth(»itiBs,  whioh  may  account  for  there  being  only  ohjb  1 
— That  iff  possible^  but  the  magistrates  there  hsfmi  no 
power  of  restrictiom  The  single  bottle  licence  under  the 
English  Act  is  granted  by  the  Ebcdse. 

1086i.  Sheriff  OHchton, — ^There  is  no  each  iMssg  atf 
granting  a  certificate  in  England,  is  there  1 — ^Yes,-  for 
publiohouses,  but  not  for  grocers*  There  is  the  whole- 
sale licence,  but  that  is  all ;  and  then  the  Act  goes  on 
to  say  that  a  man  having.a  wholesale  hoenee, if  he  take 
oat  an  additional  licence,  may  sell  a  reputed  quart  bottle. 

1087.  The  €Ka«r9n«ii.r— fiat  the  gDOoer  not  to  get  a 
ceitifioaAe  from  the magiatiates  at  aH  1 — ^ot  fbr  t&At- 

1088.  Then i£ this lieencein  Btowicfc  wasrefnittd^  it 
must  have  been refosedby  the EErise %^l  suppose  sa. 
Some  preasttrawould  be  brought  to  bear  o&the  Ekeifee 
notto  gttBit  it^ 

1^89ii  Sha^CrieMmut-^Tiav&yiXVttXkf  opinion^aboat 
the  dweUing-honteft  ofi  the  libensed.  grocBr  being^  coiD^ 
Beoted  withthe  shc^  1--^o. 

lOOO..  Wc  hare  been.tokl.thab  it  would  be-benefldflL 
toEha^ettheidweliingrhonse^and  the*  shop  scpeoste :  what 
do<ypu  tMok^frthatf*-^  thiiikit  would  peess'undQly  in 
country  places,  but  I  have  no  positive  opinion  toexpresaf 
about  it.  Ishoiddwishto  make  some  remarks  aboutthe 
laws  of  Scotiand  and  England  a»t6'  the  puTrirhmentofn 
people  who  canse  licensed  paofciee  to'ofiend  There  is- 
no!  provasian.  in.thejBcotch  law  for 'the  ponxshmeixt  of 
thaptrfypnrdba8ing^ese^mth&ca8e.o£8hebeesis,  or 


npiessttting  thenlsei^ee  as  5bna  /db  igirettito%i  ISBWOtomtt. 
but  in  Xngbuid  it  is  diitoent;    I  mnen^Fone^Tdttti^*        '^ 
able  caie  that  ocsurred  at  Gold8tredDl,^  wHsre  two  g^fle-    a^^^!^^ 
men's  servants  went  into  a  house  on  a  Sunday  morning   ^^^ 
and  got  drink.      The  innkeeper,  whenever  he  was  de- 
tected, said  at  once  to  the  policeman,  *  I  will  plead  guilty. 

*  Don't  bring  the  witnesses,  because  the  masters  will 

*  know  of  it'  The  man  was  convicted  and  fined  some 
30s.  If  that  had  occurred  at  Comhill,  on  the  other  side 
of  ito  Twded,  both  the  ptiblican  and  the  two  men  would 
have  been  brought  up,  and  that  would  have  checked 
them  from  breaking  ^e  law  again.  Indeed,  that  is  a 
grefct  blot  in  our  Act  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  only 
directed  to  punish  the  seller  of  the  drink,  and  not  the 
person  who  caases  the  sdler  to  offend. 

1091.  Mr  Campbell  /8feWfl^o».— *Would  you  punish  a 
man  w4io  buys  in  a  grocer's  shop,  and  who  drinks  on  the 
premises  ? — I  would. 

1092.  You  would  punish  the  man  who  goes  into  a 
grocer's  shop  and  takes  his  dram  there  instead  of  going 
to  the  publichouse  for  it  ?—*L  would ;  and  that  would 
put  a  stop  to  a  very  great  deal  of  what  I  observe  from 
the  newspapers  has  been  said  by  previous  witnesses 
about  the  law  being  broken  over  and  over  again. 

1093.  The  Cha/^rm(m,--^l  think  I  omitted  to  ask  you 
whetiier  you  believe  abuses  to  occur  in  sendmg  Hquor 
out  in/  gXDcess'  or  in  hawkers'  carts  f-^They  aro  not 
exactly  abuses,  but  the  trade  has  extended  very  much, 
and,  aa  I  mentioned  before,  this  bottling  system  pa3*tieu- 
lariy  has  grown  very  mooh.  The  bottler  or  brewer  and 
the  smaller  grocers  send  their  vans  round  with  drink,  both 
spirits  and  ales  ;  but  I  don't  see  what  law  could  check 
them,  because  any  peison  can  go  and  give  an  order,  and 
a  poor  man  out  in  the  country  \A  just  as  much  entitled 
to  get  ids  drink  in  that  way  as  one  in  the  town 

1094  Mr  Gamphdl  SmntarL-^^alt  of  course  if  thtese 
bothers'  or  brswers  sell  to  people  who  have  not  previ- 
ously given  an  order,  that  is  an  evasion  -of  the  law  %*^ 
It  is. 

1095.  Mr  Ferguson,-^!  have  a  letter  heie  in  which 
it  is  said  as  to  tl^t— *  One  of"  the  grievous  evils  of  the 
'  system  is  the  sending  out  of  Vans  for  the  sale  of  drilik 

*  all  over  the  country.  These  aie  spoken  of  by  people 
'  who  are  conversant  wi<^  the  matter  as  just  travelling 
'  publichouses.     All  the  evils  connected'  with  grocers' 

*  licences  in  towns  are  thus  spread  over  the  counlay. 
^  The  benefit  of  the  abolition  of  publichouses  is  thus 
^  completely  neutRdised    Thees  are  parish^  in  Peebles- 

*  shire^in  which  no  publichouse  exists  into  which  grocers 
'  vans  from  Edinburgh  go  regularly,  and  supply  drink 
'  to  the  country  people  in  the  smallest  quantity.     The 

*  evil  will  be  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  cure,  but  it 
'  should  be  thoroughly  seen  into.    As  regards  the  mode 

*  of  cawying.  it  on,  and  the  effects  it  is  producing,  the 
'  common  way  of  doing  is  to  ask  a  woman  if  she  w^its 

*  a  bottle  of  whisky.  She  sj^s,  **'you  may  call  next 
<  wieek^  and  see."    He  accordingly  pute  it  down  in  his 

*  order  book.  H  it  is  wanted  good  and  well)  it  can  be 
'  8old.a»  ordered  goods ;  and  if- not  it  can  be  taken  away 

*  agaiiL?  Is  t^ut  tiie  way  in  yrhich}  it  in  doiei— That 
is  not  imoommon ;  but  I-dorft  see  how  the  difficulty  cim 
be  met 'excepting  by  insisttng  that  no  goods  shall  be 
sent  out  of  a  grocer's  unless  the  [order  is  given  at  the 
shop,  whicdi  would  be  rather  a  serious  matter* 

109B.  Mt  OcMiphM  Shlntm,-^!  suppose  you  have 
known  cases  where  vans  of  that  kind  have  stopped  in 
front  of  a  field  of '  shearets '  or  labourers,  who  could 
hav»thiid  no  opportunity  of  ghrtag  orders,  but  where 
drink  was  then  and  there  sold  to  them:!— Yes,  and  ther. 
we  harvegot  convictions* 

1097.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  the  police  to  entsi 
grocers'  premises  ought  to  be  extended  \^I  think  tbffy 
should^  hav^  the  power  to  go  in  during  the.  time  the 
shopsiareiopen^aft  they  hate  inithe^caseiofpubliehtmses, 
if  they  have  reason  to  sui^pect  that  abaese  exfttft 

109&  You  think  that thatdausein'l^  Act  i^fdrrihg 
to-  reasoaable  c&u0»  to  dospeot  en^  evwsrion  of  the  law' 
should  be  made  the  samiain.  the-oase  of  grocers  as  itt~ 
publichofflWB  t-^Yes. 

1099.  Aiid  yon  wctaldmake  the  houw  of  opening  in 
the  morning  the  same  a»'wtth  publichouees  t-^  stddt 
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Kdikbitroh.  before  that  I  would  make  the  hours  from  8  in  the  mom- 
—         ing  tall  6  at  night,  and  on  Saturday  till  10  or  IL 
e«wi^  1100.  Sheriff  CWcWon.— And  you  would  not  allow 


them  to  open  at  other  hours  for  the  sale  of  oiher  com«> 
modities  )— I  would  not 
Adjourned. 


EDINBUEGH,  MONDAY,  8th  OCTOBER  1877, 


Sir  Jaios  Fbrgusson,  Bart 
Mr  Cahpbbll  Swiktok. 


Prc8C7i<:— * 


Mr  Fbbguson. 


Mr  M'Laoan,  M.P. 
Sheriff  Criohtok. 


Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  thb  Chair. 


Alexander 

Pkken; 

George 

Paterson, 


18.   MrALEXANDBRPlCKEN;     )  ^^.^linGd. 

19-  Mr  Georob  Patkrson  ;     /  ®^»°^^ 

1101.  The  Chairman, — ^Youare  two  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  appended  to  the  memorial  presented 
by  Mr  Turner  1 — Afr  Picken — ^Yes ;  and  I  handed  to 
Mr  Turner  a  written  report  of  all  I  had  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  the  memorial 

1102.  Was  it  you  who  gave  Mr  Turner  the  informa- 
tion about  a  particular  grocer  who  lives  opposite  your 
own  house  ? — ^He  does  not  live  opposite  my  house  now. 
I  stated  that  I  knew  a  grocer  in  Edinburgh  whom  I  had 
seen  guilty  of  what  I  stated  in  my  paper.  It  is  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  that  took  place. 

1103.  Sheriff  Orichton. — ^At  the  time  it  took  place  was 
he  living  opposite  you  1 — ^I  was  living  opposite  him. 

1104*  Ths  Chairman. — ^How  many  years  ago  is  it 
since  you  observed  it  1 — ^I  cannot  give  the  date,  but  it 
is  since  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  passed 

1105.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
the  year  1860  1 — ^I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

1106.  What  was  it  that  you  then  saw  1 — I  saw  that 
this  man  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  his  premises  a 
little  after  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  number 
of  men  from  various  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  premises  used  to  come  to  the  shop  and 
g^  drink  in  little  bottles  or  jugs,  and  I  have  seen  them 
actually  swallowing  the  contents  of  these  vessels  within 
at  least  the  threshold  of  his  premises. 

1107.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  similar  kind 
within  the  last  year  1 — No,  I  have  not 

1108.  Nothing  at  all  1 — ^No.  My  wife  tells  me  she 
has  seen  it  in  going  into  grocers'  shops. 

1109.  Sheriff  OricMcm, — Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  persons  you  saw  going  about  that  shop  % — 
A  great  number  of  working  men  used  to  come  there. 
I  Imve  no  objection  to  say  where  it  was.  It  was  in  the 
Canongate  at  the  head  of  New  Street  It  Jiad  long 
been  a  licensed  shop,  and  always  held  a  very  respectable 
position  among  grocers  shops  in  that  locality.  The  men 
who  went  to  it  were  from  the  gas-work,  from 
Ballantyne's  printing  work,  from  Finlay's  cabinet- 
work, and  all  round.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of 
men  going  to  it  I  cannot  say  whether  I  could  count 
them  by  tiie  score  or  dozen,  but  there  were  a  number  of 
men  every  morning. 

1110.  The  Chairman, — Could  you  verify  by  personal 
observation,  or  information  that  has  reacned  you,  any 
such  practices  within  the  last  five  years  t — ^No,  I  could 
not  speak  to  any  special  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
own  notice. 

1111.  ifr  Campbell  Swinion. — ^Have  you  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing  them  within  the  last  five 
years,  if  they  had  existed) — I  have  not  been  much 
about  grocers'  shops. 

1112.  The  Chairman,— Mi  Paterson,  can  yau  give 
us  any  positive  information  as  to  such  practices  lately  1 — 
Mr  Paterson — I  lived  just  opposite  two  licensed  grocers' 
shops ;  my  windows  looked  right  into  their  doors. 

1113.  ifr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Do  you  live  there 
now ! — I  removed  last  Whitsunday 


1114.  Then  it  is  previous  to  Whitsunday  Ihat  yotr 
are  going  to  speak  to  % — Yes ;  and  in  one  of  these  shops^ 
there  were  I  would  say  regularly  three  or  four  master 
tradesmen  who  came  every  morning.  I  was  one  flat  up, 
and  these  grocers'  shops  were  one  at  each  comer  of  the 
street,  right  opposite  me ;  and  I  could  see  them  walk 
right  in  andoround  the  counter.  One  went  in  first,  and 
then  he  came  out  and  stood  on  the  watch  while  the 
others  went  in.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  them  taking 
the  drink,  but  it  was  evident  tiiat  that  was  their 
purpose  in  going  there. 

1115.  The  ChairmaTL — At  what  hour  in  the  morning 
did  this  take  place  ) — Just  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  time  the 
shop  was  opening. 

1116.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion. — ^That  shop  did  not 
open  sooner  than  the  publichouses  1 — Na  In  regard 
to  the  other  shop,  it  was  a  lower  class  that  frequented 
it, — such  as  carters  and  railway-men ;  and  on  one* 
occasion  I  sent  in  my  daughter  just  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  a  carter  got  He  asked  for  a  penny  worth 
of  cheese,  and  walked  roimd  behind  a  butter-case  that 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  and  the  grocer  set  down 
to  him  a  glass  of  whisky.  I  was  in  the  coal-trade  my- 
self, and  had  men  in  my  employment  who  frequented 
the  shop  ;  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  I  have 
watched  them,  as  I  wondered  where  they  got  the 
whisky. 

1117.  The  Chairman, — About  what  time  in  the 
morning  % — Between  7  and  8  o'clock.  I  have  watched 
them,  and  they  went  in  free  from  drink,  and  came  out 
smelling  of  drink.     I  did  not  see  them  drinking. 

1118.  They  went  into  this  licensed  house  about  7  in 
the  morning  ? — ^Ye& 

1119.  Aid  you  supposed  they  could  go  there  for 
nothing  else  at  that  time  in  the  morning  t — ^They  got 
drink  there.     That  is  a  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of. 

1120.  Did  any  of  them  admit  that  to  you  % — ^I 
threatened  that  I  would  expose  them  if  they  continued, 
and  they  did  not  deny  it 

1121.  How  long  is  this  since  % — ^It  is  within  the  last 
three  years. 

1122.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Was  it  on  their  way 
to  their  work  that  they  did  this  1 — ^No,  they  left  their 
work  at  the  Caledonian  station  to  come  there. 

1123.  The  Chairman,— 'Would  you  teU  us  the 
particular  position  of  the  two  houses  you  mention  1 — 
One  was  at  each  comer  of  Upper  Grove  Place. 

1124.  Sheriff  Criditon, — Did  you  think  that  asking 
for  the  pennyworth  of  cheese  was  a  mere  pretext  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  pretence  ;  and  the  evil 
was  very  great,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  these 
carters  were  not  in  possession  of  money,  and  they  got 
credit  there.  It  was  a  regular  thing  ;  once  or  twice  a 
day  they  stopped  their  horses  and  went  in  there,  and 
that  was  their  first  road  on  the  Saturday  when  they  got 
their  wagea 

1125.  The  Chaii'man, — Can  you  mention  any  other 
cases  that  have  come  under  your  notice  f— I  had  occasion 
to  be  very  often  in  licensed  grocers'  shops  in  the 
Cowgate  district^  the  Grassmarket,  and  West  Poit^  and 
I  have  seen  drinking  on  the  premises  again  and  again. 
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n^iUi  little  pretence  of  conceahnent     I  believe  at  that 

time  they  had  no  suspicion  that  I  wscs  making  any 

observations,  bat  they  came  in  and  got  their  drink  at  the 

counter. 

fi  1126.  Which  time  are  you  now  speaking  of  ? — ^Wnhe 

I  was  in  the  coal  trade. 

1127.  How  long  were  you  in  the  coal  trade  1— For 
tenyeara 

1128.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  in  iti — ^About 
fifteen  months  aga 

1129.  And  at  the  present  time  what  is  your 
business  1 — I  am  a  city  missionary. 

1130.  Fully  employed  in  that?— Ye& 

1131.  Mr  Gampbdl  Swintork — ^Did  the  practice  you 
have  spoken  of  go  on  as  long  as  you  were  in  the  coal 
trade  I—Yea 

1132.  Sheriff  CrichtoTL — Could  the  police  have  seen 
what  was  going  on  in  these  grocers'  shops  1 — ^Perfectly, 
if  they  had  been  in  them. 

1133.  You  said  it  went  on  apparently  without  any 
concealment  1 — ^From  such  as  myself,  who  were  inside 
the  shop.  Of  course  there  was  a  dark  side  of  the  shop, 
and  theyjwent  over  to  the  other  side  if  they  wanted 
that  These  are  among  the  lower  class  of  licensed 
grocers. 

1134.  The  Chairman. — ^Does  it  come  imder  your 
observation  as  a  missionary  that  the  people  you  work 
among  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  drink  frequently  from 
licensed  grocers? — No,  I  could  not  say  that.  Mr 
Pickeru — ^That  came  under  my  observation  very  much 
when  I  was  missionary  in  Greenside. 

1135.  When  was  that  ]— About  the  year  1872. 

1136.  In  what  way  did  you  observe  this? — There 
was  a  large  grocer's  shop  in  Greenside, — ^perhaps  one 
of  the  largest,  and  paying  one  of  the  highest  rentals  in 
that  district  The  gentleman  who  owned  the  shop  left 
the  management  of  his  business  entirely  to  a  man  with 
whom  I  was  very  well  acquainted,  and  being  missionary 
in  the  district  I  often  went  in  to  have  a  chat  with  him ; 
and  whilst  I  have  been  standing  there  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  my  Greenside  people  slipping  in  there  with 
a  basket,  or  sending  their  children  with  a  basket,  and 
getting  a  little  drop  in  a  bottle,  and  carrying  it  away  ; 
and  I  have  the  impression  strong  on  my  mind  that 
a  great  number  of  these  persons  would  not  have  sent 
for  the  drink  at  all  unless  they  had  had  the  cover  of 
this  respectable  grocer's  shop  to  send  to  for  it 

1137.  In  this  case  it  appeared  to  you  that  they  were 
getting  the  drink  in  bottles  and  taking  it  away  % — Yes. 

1138.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — And  not  drinking  it 
on  the  premises  ?---I  saw  no  drinking  on  the  premises 
in  that  case. 

1139.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Have  either  of  you  in  the 
course  of  your  experience  as  missionaries  seen  much  of 
tins  in  other  parts  of  the  town  besides  those  you  have 
specified,  or  is  your  observation  confined  to  that  special 
tlistrict?--Mine  is  confined  to  that  special  district  of 
Greensida 

1140.  Where  is  your  district,  Mr  Patersoni — Mr 
Paierson. — ^All  over  the  Old  Town. 

1141.  Then  do  your  remarks  apply  generally  over  the 
Old  Town  1 — ^Yee,  it  was  generally  all  over  the  Old 
Town,  and  I  could  mention  a  very  special  case,  which 
occurred  about  five  years  aga  A  relative  of  mine  came 
to  Edinburgh,  and  had  a  licensed  shop  at  the  comer  of 
Carnegie  Street  and  the  Pleasance,  and  I  called  on 
him  one  night  and  found  three  respectable  men  sitting 
drinking  in  his  back  shop.  On  mentioning  the  matter 
to  him,  he  said  it  was  a  common  practice,  and  that 
he  was  just  supplying  them  with  drink.  I  saw  that 
with  my  own  eyea     I  was  in  the  placa 

1142.  Sheriff  Ciickton, — ^Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make? — Mr  Picken, — I  would  not  venture  to  make 
any  suggestion,  but  I  may  state  that  I  have  been  for 
five  years  missionary  to  the  Edinburgh  Police  force, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  a  great  deal  of  insinuation  has  been  thrown  out 
with  reference  to  policemen,  to  the  effect  that  publicans 
and  grocers  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  them.  I  have 
no  interest  m  anything  but  the  welfare  of  these  men, 
and  I  don't  charge  myself  with  making  any  ofiicial 
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report,  or  taking  any  official  cognizance  of  their  doings,  Edinbv***^ 
but  I  can  say  that  not  an  inspector  connected  with 
the  force,  not  even  Mr  Linton  himself,  has  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  habits  and  customs  of 
these  men  officially  and  privately  than  I  hava  I  visit 
them  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  I  have  seen  them  un- 
der all  conceivable  circumstances,  and  I  must  say  very 
strongly  that  it  is  a  libel  on  our  policemen  to  say  thi^ 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  glasses  of  whisky  from 
grocers  or  publicana  I  should  like  to  say,  as  the  result 
of  my  own  observation,  that  they  do  not  as  a  rule  in- 
dulge in  any  such  thing ;  and  I  must  say  for  Mr  Linton's 
credit  that  there  ia  no  dereliction  of  police  duty  which  he 
punishes  with  more  severity  than  any  of  his  men  taking 
drink.     I  say  that  with  very  great  emphasis. 

1143.  Ths  Chairman, — ^Mr  Paterson,  have  you  any- 
thing to  suggest  ? — Mr  Paiereon, — ^I  have  observed  the 
two  houses  in  Upper  Grove  Plate  for  years,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  in  the  one  case  it  affoids  an  opportunity 
for  persons  to  go  and  get  drink  who  would  not  care  to 
be  seen  in  a  publichouse,  and  thus  form  habits  of  drink- 
ing ;  in  the  other  case  it  affords  opportunities  to  persons 
who  are  not  in  the  possession  of  money  to  get  drink  on 
credit^  and  that  has  often  led  to  very  serious  accidents 
to  those  in  charge  of  horses,  which  might  not  have 
happened  if  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  drink  without  the  money. 


20.  Mr  James  Duncan  Bathgate,  examined. 

1144.  TTie  Chairman, — You  are  procurator^fiscal  lot  Janus  Dumco/ik 
the  county  of  Peebles  ?—I  am.  BaOigaU^ 

1145.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  num- 
ber of  licences  granted  in  the  county  % — ^Yea 

1146.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  % — Including  the 
burgh,  there  are  12  hotels,  2  publichouaes,  and  29 
grocers  licensed  to  sell  drink. 

1147.  Is  that  in  the  whole  county  % — ^Yes,  including 
the  burgh. 

1148.  What  is  the  population  ? — ^The  population  of 
the  burgh  is  2192. 

1149.  And  of  the  county  1—12,330. 

1150.  Is  that  of  the  county  including  the  burgh  % — 
Yea  The  population  of  the  burgh  does  not  show  the 
population  of  the  suburbs ;  it  refers  to  the  royal  burgh 
over  which  the  magistrates  have  jurisdiction. 

1151.  The  licensing  in  the  burgh  and  in  the  county 
is  under  different  authorities  1 — ^Yea 

1152.  What  is  the  number  of  licences  granted  in  the 
town  of  Peebles  % — ^There  are  5  hotels,  1  publichouse, 
and  19  grocers  licensed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  royal 
burgh. 

1153.  What  has  been  the  number  licensed  in  previous 
years  1 — ^It  has  been  pretty  much  the  same  for  many 
years  past, — I  may  say  since  the  date  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act 

1154.  Is  the  population  about  the  same  % — ^Pretty 
much  the  same, — a  couple  of  hundred  more  in  the 
burgh,  and  1600  more  in  the  county. 

1 1 55.  Do  the  magistrates  endeavour  to  keep  down  tho 
number  of  licensed  houses  % — ^That  has  been  tho 
tendency  recently.  They  have  withdrawn  licences  re- 
cently, not  from  grocers  but  from  publichousea 

1156.  In  granting  licences  do  they  attach  any  particu- 
lar conditions  % — ifiiey  have  endeavoured  recently  to- 
put  a  stop  to  back  doors  in  grocers'  premises,  but  that 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Almost  all  our  grocers 
have  their  houses  in  close  proximity  to  their  shops,  with 
internal  communicationa 

1 157.  Do  they  object  to  license  very  small  houses  % — 
There  have  been  no  applications  for  very  small  houses. 

1158.  What  is  the  smallest  class  of  house  licensed  in 
Peebles, — about  what  value  ! — ^About  £7  or  £8, 
I  should  fancy. 

1159.  Is  thiftt  enough  in  Peebles  to  secure  a  house  of 
respectable  size  for  a  grocer^s  shop) — ^Yea  We  look 
more  to  the  character  and  respectability  of  the 
applicanta 

1160.  In  the  counly  has  the  number  of  licensed 
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.  ~^       ^liwItriflW-i  ii  aayHaiagi    Jh.the^ocmiijr  tb£»  lunre  been 

1161*  lfV^bL£^J0(t)|fi'6WtKBIgIUm 

C4HM)^;  ? — 7  luit^.  1:  piiU»£<Hxse^  and  iLO  gnKMML 
.  Id^'Tlmk,  inimti  dukAimibeRistm/ddfimtei^-^-Yeay 

i|j65*:  H»v©^  thew 'beei»iH»njr  eottiriotiw^ 
1164v  JEtaY0  tbejee  b^on  Aa^of  gretton  f^^Xheierluvfie 
b»«kODA<Qrrt(w:oy  bul  I.&uiiia  diffiouii  to.  obtBUftOOitt 

•llfi&  Hkrer  yovbaai^jrieaMittQ  bdiofrei.tlial^.lteseftisr 
evaeioaof  th^flaw  l^  grwaiaria  insfwcri}  of  tkek^giriiig 
dxukk.tD  be  comumed  oa  tto  prwataafrg-^Fmm  ittfrnuB^ 
tion  that  ha9  bAe&otmveyed.tQXoerpriTftinlj^  I  have  no 
doubt  tiiat  there  isy  aojd.  I  lunre  apokm.  to  tlia  po]&aQ  on 
tishe  8al\|ecty  but  they  doa't  itealubk  to  cope.  Tvisth  ii  It 
ia  exoeedln^y  diffic^t  to  gel  eonvictioitt  in  tbeseicases^ 
and  reports  have  been  sent  to  me  wluch  I  have  not 
thought  pcopev'  to  bnng  befove  tfa«  m^^stiatee^  in 
conaequance  of  having  fonned  the  opiniioa  that  tho' 
eiriidwBtfie  ^wa*  not  suffioient  to  wairaat  a  conYiettoii. 

1160.  What  do  theeodiffitfi^^tuB.fiiiae  ftom  ^-The 
^lant  of  oTidenoe.    Yon  oauookot  geth  eTidenoe,  in  geneoBL 

1167.  Is  tibeie:  a  gseater  diJO&eult^  in  gfMng  eTidence 
im  respeotito  grocera  than  in  rospeet  to  pnbHcMur  1—1 
don't  think  there  is.  Peopjb  don't  likeigiviBg  evidence 
against  their  neighbours,  I  suppose. 

1168.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  convicting  grocers  of  irregular  sales  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  police  have,  no  power  to  enter:  their 
premises  except  in  case  of  suspicion,  whereas  they  can 
enter  the  -publicanfa  premises  at  any  time  ? — I  don't 
know  any  grocer  in  our  couaufcy  that  wonld  object  to  the 
police  coming  in  at  any  time  ^  but  I  have  bean  .told  that 
a  regular  watch  has  been  kept,  upon;  the  polioex  Of 
consse  the  poHoe  are  few*  in  number^  and  I.  have  been 
told  that  a.,  watch  has  been  kept  on  tiiem  in  oidar  toi  see 
whether  they  were  coming  witk  a  viewr  to  detectioaL> 

1169.  What  class  of  oi^nees  haxe^  you  had  repooted 
to  you,  which  you  have  not  prosecuted  1 — Against 
gtoceroi  on  the  suspidon  of  thnic  having  sold  drink  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  ;  but  the  evid«aoe  wm  not 
sufficient,  I  considesed^  to  obtaiot  a  conTioticot. 

•  1170.  But  they  were  as  to  giving  drink  on  the 
piiemisee;  9 — Giving  daink  over  the  coxmiier  or  drink  on 
the  premiaes. 

1171.  Sheriff  QriMoTK — Or  at  irregular  hours  1 — At 
irregular  houDi  also  ;  but  there  werereaJiy  very  few- 

1172.  Tlie  GJiaiTTnan,^ — ^Have  the  chai^ges  for  drink- 
ing, or  connected .  witii  drinking,  been  moio  or  loss 
prevalent  of  late  years  ? — I  think  they  have  been  more 
prevalent  of  late  years. 

1173.  Can  you  verify  that  by  figures  1 — I  understood 
that  you  had  got  a  return  from  the  chief  constable  as  to 
that,  but  he  wiH  be  very  happy  to  make  up  a  table  and 
put  it  in. 

1 1 74.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  asTegaidBlihe 
law  affecting  licensed  grooeoi,  which  would  make  it  more 
satiefaetory  ?^~It  has  just  occurced  to  me  that  if  >  the 
Commissioners  would  make  some  inquiry  into  the  canse 
of  the  large  pcofit  that  seems  to  be. made  on  the  sale  of 
drink,  it  might  have  a  ben^cial  tendency.  There  are 
numbers  of  .our  grocers  who,  I  hare  no  doubt,  if.  they 
did  not  get  tiaeir  premises  certified  and  obtain  the  Ezciae 
licence  forr^  the  sole  of  drink,  would  not  carry  on 
businesBj. 

1L75*.  Yondhinkr their  grocery buainessdssnbordinafce 
to  iiietc  spirit^lling  ^^Witii  certainiclaBses'of  them,^ — 
not  otharsi 

1176.  Do  your  justices  ever  gb**  aigroceac^S)  liocnoe 
where  a  publicsnis  Ucmoe  has  been  a^^ed.  for  V-- 
IdcHiHi'limdLlhatvehadan.inBtanoeofithai.  OftowBe 
\w  hs¥e  not  very  mndi  praotioddn  our  small  countiyi 

1177^  M^  CampheU  8wMm, — ^TOien.  you  say  that 
taking  away  the  licences  from  the  grocers  .w^onld  llurgcdf 
diminishrtheiii  number,  would  there  stiil  ramain  in  your 
opinion  asufficient  numbecof  gsocens  to  supply  thb  twvutta  - 
of  ihe  comnmnity  i-^-Uid  not  say^kEgely  diminish.tba 
number. 

lU&^Butwmldihere  still  romaiaa  sufficient  number 


oi  gmoars*  to  8ii}q)ly  iha  WHits^  ot  tin  ahomuixity  f-^-** 
Yes,  but  tiietiade  would  just  bepnt  into  £ewev  lunida: 
1179..3tin  tkero^  wm^  be  a  aa^MBt.  nomber  of 
grocers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public  1 — ^Yea^-  wmA 
tlMt.irould  not  9Mdly  iBcnase  the  faafliidesr  fcjo^tlie 
supply  of  drink.  I  don't  think  itrwonld  tendrto  luwini 
diiiiikennea&. 

1180.  Sheriff  Crichton.— Would  it  tend  to  «■  better ' 
claasolpeople  taking  the  diopsl-^ItMnk  a*..   CertttkiAy 
we  have  fewer  suspicions  or  comphnnts  ajpuoBtrovm 
latrgBit  gEoceicB  idian  agsdnrt  the  smailrooeB. 

1181.  Mr  Camphdl8ui9i;6om'-*-Tl»jLWfm]&yx>iL.heia. 
favour  of  taking  away  th&  licenoei  from  grocers  aiio- 
gfliher)— No,  I  don't, think  so,  so  to  as  my  ofinl^ii 
iaof  any  valua 

1182.  Sheriff  Crichion. — Have  you  fanned  aivjr 
opinion  with  legasd.  to  tile  dwellix^f-houaes  and  the 
shops  of  grocero  being  disoonneotady — ^no  communieation 
between  1 — I  think  it  would  bo  very  adrisable  to  hKW& 
no  communication  whatever  between  the  grocer's  shop 
and  Ins  dwelling'Jiouse. 

ll&3u  Have  you  any  opinicni  as  to  Aether  any 
irnmimmn  rent  should  be  fixed  entitling  a  grocer  to  a 
liceneei — ^I  am  not  in  &voar  of  that  I  tiiink  you 
get  as  respectable  a  man  or  woman  in  a  small  houn  as 
in  a  big.  one. 

Ild4v  Mr  FergimofL — Are  the  grocers  in.  Beebiss 
aiuL  the  villages  in  the  -county  in  the  haMt  of  aandiBg 
out  spinis  in.  vans  throughout: the  country^ — Scone  o£ 
thfiDL  aiB^ — aU  to  ordeK..  It  is.  imdemtood  that  ecvety- 
thing  is  ordered  that  goes  oui  Wbsthec  it  is  so  or  not 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;.  but  it  is  undeistood 
that  all  the*  drink  that  goes  out  has  becBL  ordered. by 
the  customers  ^  the  .i^opt. 

1185.  We  have  heard  that  sometimes  tiiese  vbds  will 
stop  on  the  road  opposite  a  harvest  party,  and  allovr 
thcKDi  to  come  and  purchase  drink*  Have  yon  had.  any 
experience  of  that  9 — ^I  hare  had  no  coni|laint-of  ^Hi^ 
kind.  I'  don't  think  any  of  our  grocers  w^nld  «igage 
in  that  kind  of  trade.  Possibly  people  comii^  &cmL  a 
distance — battles — mi^t  do  it 

1186.  Axe  tiiere  many  such  persons  coming  from  a 
distance  ?-^Yes,  there  are  a  good  few>— people  who  call . 
thensselves  bottlers^  brin^^ng  ale  and  porter  from  a 
distance.     We  have  had  reason  to  snqieot  some  o£. 
them. 

1187.  In  the  case  of  these  bottiers  who  send  round 
beer  and  other  things  in  large  quantitieB,  do  thejr 
require  to  hwre  ord»8  beforehand  also,  or  may  timy^go 
to  a  house  and  sell  a  dozen  of  beer  without  its  having 
been  previously  ordered  % — It  is  uiiderstood  tJiat  it  is  all 
ordered  for  delivery  from  country  grocers. 

1188.  To  private  houses?— Yea. 

1189L  The  Ohcdrmoik — Have  there  been  any  diaigBB 
made  against  the  police  in  your  county  of  their  having 
been  treated  by  licensed  dealers) — Certainly  not  I 
think  all  our  p^cemen  are  above  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
should  not  fancy  them  guilty  of  any  such  pmctioesL 

119Q.  Sheriff  Orichton, — ^It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  grocers  should  seUthe  ^^idiisky  in  sealed  bottie& 
Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  Hiat? — ^ISTot.  parti- 
cularly.    I  don't  think  th^  would  do  any  good* 

1191.  Mr  M*Lagan, — Would  you  separate  the  saleol 
spirite  from  that  of  wine  and  beer,  by  prohibiting 
grocers  from  selling  spirits? — I  donit  see  that  that 
wiould  do  any  good.  I  wish  to  Say  that  I  came  here  at 
the  request  of  the  OammisaionBrB,  and  that  L  did  not 
volunteec  to  give  evidoioe. 


^L.  Mr  James  Fleming  fiBEiiNSByiexamined* 

1192.  The  Cha^rmaia,T^QViJs  9,v^  chief  oonsitable  lof.. 
thecounty  of  JB'ifel — lam^ 

1198;. Can.  you  tell  us  the  numb^,  o£  lioenoeft  Jield. 
in.  that,  county  %^A,  oan^  for  the  five  years  since  1872, 
and^  for  1862 ;  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  tha 
numbers  fo^  the  inten^ediate.  yeare,  as  th^ywere  veQr , 
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of  Fif e,  ineluding  all  the  buiglis  exoept  DimlefBdiBe, 
is  tmder  my  oonmiaDd  bs  <M6i  <^  the  polled  We 
hare  16  v&jsl  bui^  in  the  oounly,  in  £ul  of  -whidi 
theie  are  magistrates  esEeicisii^  jnnsdiotion]  hmt  ^le 
hnrgh  of  DnnferadiHe  is  under  a  separate  pc^iee. 
Fire  of  these  are  amalgamated  hmghB  wlodii  have 
miited  inth  1^  conntj  iofr  potice  pniposeB,  amd  I  oan 
give  the  statistice  for  all  the  connly  ^eoceept  the  btrrgh  of 
DiHifermliBe.  In  1802  t&ere  were  7dt9  licences  al  oil 
kinds,  338  being  grocers,  and  171  of  these  in  baz^^uB. 

1194.  171  of  1^e  grocejB?— Yes.  Then  in  1W2  the 
total  number  of  hoases  had  fallen  to  608,  a&d  of  these 
309  were  grocers,  in  1878  "fliere  were  "696  hoases  of 
an  kinds,  315  of  which  were  grocers ;  in  1874  there 
were  704  houses  of  all  kinds,  322  being  grooew;  in 
1875  Hiere  were  720  honses,  323  being  grocers ;  and 
in  1876  there  were  717  houses  of  all  kinds,  323  of 
these  being  grooers.  This  year  the  return  is,  I  think, 
almost  the  same,  though  I  cannot  exactly  make  it  up 
till  the  end  of  the  year.. 

1195.  Have  you  a  note  of  how  the  population  has 
incieaeed? — The  population  has  increased  sinoe  the 
second  last  oensus  by  about  ^)00. 

1196.  Sheriff  Orichttn. — Is  that  exolmdiBg  Dunferm- 
line ? — ^Excluding  Dunf ermKBe. 

1197.  The  Chairman, — What  was  it  in  1862t-~In 
1862  the  population  was  about  140,000  in  round 
numbers,  and  in  1871  it  was  146,000.  That  is 
exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Dual emiKna 

1198.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has  been  the  numbOT  of 
convictions  for  drunkenness  or  charges  connected  with 
drunkenness! — ^I  have  been  for  about  15  years  head 
of  the  police  in  Fife,  and  prior  to  1862  the  ratunis 
were  made  up  in  a  slightly  different  mami^.  In  that 
year  there  were  178  convictions  for  breaches  of  the 
peaca  That  embraees  almost  all  the  charges,  ex<3q)ting 
assault,  connected  with  drunkenness.  In  1872  the 
convictions  for  breach  of  the  peace  were  530 ;  in  1873, 
707  ;  1874,  744 ;  1875,  T50  ;  1876, 788 ;  and  I  can  give 
in  addition,  beginning  with  1872,  the  number  of  persons 
not  brought  before  any  constituted  oomt  but  dealt 
with  by  thej  police  taking  them  before  the  magistrates 
or  justices  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  I  refer  to  the 
class  of  drunk  and  incapable.  In  1872  the  number  was 
253. 

1199.  Sheriff  CHchton. — Is  that  in  addition  to  the 
number  you  have  given  1 — Tes. 

1200.  What  chws  of  cases  are  these  1 — Drmik  and 
incapable, — persons  dismissed  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  morning  with  a  reprimand, 

1201.  Mr  Campbell  Swmion, — But  they  are  fined 
five  shiliings  % — ^Not  when  they  are  not  brought  before 
the  magistrates.  It  is  common  in  Fifeshire  that  persons 
are  apprehended  at  night  and  locked  up  in  ooneequenoo 
of  being  found  drunk  and  incapable,  but  when  the 
mi^istrate  comes  down  in  Ihte  moriiing  he  often  orders 
•them  to  be  liberated  with  a  reprimand,  and  they  are  not 
brought  before  any  constituted  couri 

1202.  But  are  they  not  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate ^ — Our  regulations  are  that  all  priscmers  looked  up 
in  the  strong  rooms  must  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
before  being  liberated.  They  may  have  a  oomplarnt  to 
make  against  the  police.  That  is  a  regulation  sanctioned 
by  authority  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

1203.  !nie  Chairman. — ^There  is  such  a  thing  as  not 
pressing  for  a  penalty  ? — That  is  all  I  mean.  Many  of 
these  are  persons  that  if  you  sent  them  to  court  and  had 
them  convicted,  you  would  fill  the  jails  with  them.  It 
is  far  better  that  they  should  go  about  their  busmees. 
In  1872  the  number  was  253  ^  1873,  274  ;  in  1874, 
273  j  in  1875, 271 ;  in  1876, 287.  The  total  ccmvictionB 
for  crimes  of  every  kind  in  theyoounty  in  1872  were 
1056,  and  in  1876, 1421.  These  were  ^e  total  eonvio- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  whether  tried  in  ihe  High  Court  or 
in  the  humblest  Police  Court  in  the  county.  I  may  ^hao 
mention  here  that  during  th^  past  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  taking  last  year  as  nearly  the  average,  the  percentage 
of  those  persons  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  dHnk 
when  the  crime  was  comnutted  for  which  they  were  tried 
and  comacted  was  60  per  cent 


^fkmhig 


11IM.  How  do  you  explain  the  imuetisB  inareMe  ^ 
between  1862  and  1872  1    Is  it«  diffaiettt  way  of  «Mt-        — 
iag  the  figaK)04 — No.     There  have  been  more  p^liMmen      ^^'^^^^ 
put  on  for  ODe  thing,  and  I  daMsoy  Hurt;  may  help 
par%  te^MK^ountforit     Themagistrtftesof  buxghe  My 
have  been  more  vigilant  in  dealing  wilh  cases,  woA  there 
have  been  more  cases  of  a  petty  lind.     Thest^  were  only 
530  oases  of  breadi  of  the  peaee  in  1872,  while  tite 
number  was  788  ^e  yeare  later. 

1205.  I  daresay  yon  have  formed  a  l^ieary  «b  to  the 
cause  of  the  large  increase  of  offences  of  the  partiookr 
class  to  wiiich  you  were  refenring,  as  well -as  of  tke 
crimes  of  all  kiiuls  1 — ^I  havea  very  stroDg  opinion  as  to 
how  the  meet  ctf  theee  crimes  that  cone  und«r1iie 
subject  we  are  now  discussing  arise,  and  that  is  Irom 
too  much  drink. 

1206.  The  offence  of  being  drunkand  incapabk  ttiust 
arise  from  having  too  much  drinkl — But  I  mean  the 
others. 

1207.  You  mean  that  all  this  «rime  arises  more  ^r 
less  from  exoessiTe  dritiking  1—^1  have  giTen  the  iacts 
that  come  trader  our  notice  from  statistics  kept  from 
year  to  year,  and  it  appeairs  that  60  per  cent  were  at 
the  time  the  offence  was  committed  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  drink. 

1206.  Has  the  action  of  the  justkes  been  tolerably 
uniform  over  the  county  in  the  granting  of  licences  t— 
About  six  years  ago  the  licensing  question  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  justices  in    Quarter  Sessions.     Tkey 
were  considerably  exercised  about  it,  and  they  met  and 
drew  up  rules  and  regaiations  as  to  the  granting  certifi- 
cates, which  I  may  briefly  notice?    Of  course  applicaaats 
havB  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Pariiametft 
in  l^eir  applications,  but  this  was  the  most  important 
recommendation  whii^  they  camie  to :  *  That  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  tioie  number  and  improving  the 
character  of  hoxfflee  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors, 
and  of  securing  a  better  i^portionment  thereof  in  tibe 
difiS?rent    districts    of    the    county,    committees    be 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  sheriff  and  sheriff-substi- 
tutes, and  of  justices  of  the  peace  selected  from  the 
differ^t  landward  districts  of  the  county,  for  the 
purpose    of    ascertaining  and  fixing  the  maximum 
number  of  houses  to  be  licensed  in  the  landward  part 
of  each  parish  ;  and  timt  the  number  so  fixed  shall  be 
reviewed  every  three  years   by  committees  similarly 
appointed ;  and  that  the  different  licensing  justices  be 
recommended  to  grant  no  "new  application"  for  a 
certificate   in    that    parish,   except    in  very  special 
circumstances,  until  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
shall  be  reduced  below  the  number  so  fixed ;  and  also 
to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  certificate  to  any  individual 
who  shaU  be  convicted  for  a  second  time  of  any  offenoe 
under    the    statutes;    also,    not    to    alter    grocers' 
certificates  to  publichouses,  without  careful  considera- 
tion  of  the  change  being  neceasary,  and  that  tl^ 
premises   are  suitable.'    The    next  recommendation 
was  that  no  new  certificate  should  be  granted  to  any 
female  except  in  very  special  oases.     I  hand  in  these 
rules  and  regulations.     I  should  state  that  in  18  71  tha 
committee  'met,  and  we  went  ovBr  the  various  districts 
of  the  county,  and  they  considered  each  district  mriocHm^ 
and  apportioned  the  number  of  houses  that  it  was  in 
their  opinion  desirable  to  have  at  that  time.     The  total 
number  that  they  proposed  to  have  for  the  landward 
part  was  828,  and  the  existing  housee  then  were  381  in 
number.     (See  App.  D,  p.  501.) 

1209.  These  were  publichooses  I^^Houses  of  .all 
kinds, — ^hotels,  publichonses,  grocers,  porter  and  ale ; 
and  the  aim  of  ^e  justices  has  been  since  then,  taking 
into  account  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  districts, 
to  reduce  the  number  as  far  as  possible. 

1210.  The^roles  of  which  you  have  now  put  in  a 
copy  describe  the  system  adopted  by  your  justices  for 
the  limitation  of  the  numbers,  and  other  local  regula- 
tions)— Tes,  that  was  the  Quarter  Sessions'  recom- 
mendation, andj^&ey  recommended  the  various  du^triet 
licensing  Courts  to  adhere  to  these  as  far  as  consistent 
with  what  was  in  their  opinion  the  requirements  of  thiB 
district    There  ane  four  districts  in  Fffeshire,  in  c^h 
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JSDiNBiTBQfi.  of  which  Ijoeiifiiiig  Courts  are  held  on  the  statutory 

—         days  in  April  and  October. 

j^*^  1211.  But    this   system  does  not  appear  to  have 

JJwww.     ^^^ceeded  in  reducing  the  numbers  1 — It  has  not  reduced 

them  to  the  mayimuTn  number  proposed.     It  has  not 

been  brought  down  to  that  yet 

1212.  ^en  they  grant  or^  refuse  a  licence  according 
to  the  suitability  of  the  premises  and  the  applicant, 
according  to  that  ideal  number  1 — It  is  very  difficult  to 
take  away  licences  from  houses  already  licensed  and  in 
the  hands  of  respectable  persons.  They  must  wait 
their  time.  But  I  must  say  the  justices  in  Fifeshire, 
whenever  a  certificate  lapses  by  death  or  otherwise, 
carefully  consider  whether  they  will  renew  it,  if  the 
number  is  in  excess  of  what  in  their  opinion  is  desir< 
able. 

1213.  Mr  Ferguson. — What  is  the  maximum  number 
they  fixed  I— 328. 

1214.  For  each  district  1 — For  the  whole  landward 
part  of  the  county  under  the  justices*  jurisdiction. 

1215.  TJie  Chairman. — ^What  would  the  total 
number,  including  the  number  under  your  own  charge, 
have  been? — ^The  justices  don't  grant  licences  where 
there  are  police  magistrates  having  power  under  the 
Act. 

1216.  Then  the  magistrates  of  the  burghs  have  not 
made  a  similar  report  % — No  ;  they  limit  their  licences 
on  the  same  principle,  I  suppose ;  but  as  a  whole  they 
don't  imite  for  the  purpose,  as  the  justices  in  the 
<K)unty  do. 

1217.  Have  there  been  numerous  convictions  obtained 
for  breach  of  certificate  1 — In  1872  there  were  10  con- 
victions   obtained    against    grocers    for    breaches    of 

.certificate,  5  of  these  being  in  buighs ;  in  1873  there 
fWere  11,  6  being  in  burghs  ;  in  1874  there  were  4,  2  of 
,  these  being  in  burghs ;  in  1875  there  were  5,  2  of  these 
being  in  burghs ;  and  in  1876  there  were  7,  5  of  these 
being  in  burghs ;  and  there  are  2  up  to  the  present 
time  this  year,  but  I  cannot  give  this  year  exactly 
because  there  may  be  one  or  two  in  burghs  which  we 
have  not  yet  got 

1218.  Such  being  the  number  of  convictions,  have 
there  been  many  reports  to  you  by  your  officers  of  cases 
of  suspicion  ? — More  than  suspicion.  There  have  been 
a  good  many  cases  reported  which  have  not  been  dealt 
with. 

1219.  It  is  your  belief  from  the  reports  that  reach 
you  that  cases  of  evasion  are  numerous  ? — I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  they  are. 

1220.  What  are  the  chief  points  in  which  the  law 
is  evaded  % — ^Th'e  police  have  not  power  to  enter  a  licensed 
:grocer's  premises  the  same  way  that  we  have  those  of 
the  publican,  because  the  Act  prescribes  that  the  police 
«hall  only  enter  grocers'  premises  when  they  have  reason 
to  suspect  a  breach  of  certificate  being  committed.  That 
is  one  difficulty.  Then  as  to  the  kind  of  breach, — I  mean 
persons  going  in  and  getting  a  glass  of  sherry  or  spirits 
or  other  excisable  liquors  on  a  grocer*s  premises, — ^the 
.same  class  of  people  would  not  perhaps  care  to  be  seen 
•going  into  a  publichouse  for  it 

1221.  Do  you  suspect  breachesof  the  Act  in  the  way  of 
drinking  at  wrong  hours — before  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  instance  1 — ^No,  I  don't  think  there  is  so  much 
•of  that  as  drinking  on  the  premises. 

1222.  You  don't  hear  of  working  men  getting  a  glass 
•on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning  % — ^My  experience 
in  Fifeshire  is  that  they  go  to  the  publichouse  rather 
for  that,  or  try  to  get  it,  at.  all  events. 

1223.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton. — ^In  point  of  fact  do  the 
grocers  open  their  shops — I  don't  mean  for  the  sale  of 
liquor — earlier  than  the  publichouses  1 — 'No ;  no  licensed 
grocer  can  open  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1224.  He  can  for  the  sale  of  tea  and  sugar  9— I  am 
very  doubtful  if  he  can  do  so  without  rendering  himself 
liable  to  be  tried  for  breach  of  certificate. 

1225.  He  cannot  sell  liquor,  but  he  may  sell  tea  and 
sugar  1 — ^But  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  honour- 
able chairman,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do  open  their 
premise&  They  don't,  in  fact,  avail  themselves  of  the 
hours  during  which  they  might  open  them.  In  the 
evening  they  shut  at  8  o'clock,  and  sometimes  a  little 


earlier ;  so  that  they  don't  avail  iliemselves  of   the 
statutory  privilege. 

1226.  Then  tbiey  would  not  perhaps  consider  it  a 
hardship  if  it  were  made  a  statutory  rule  that  they 
should  not  open  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  they  should  shut  at  8  at  night  ?— That  I  must  re- 
spectfully decline  answering.  I  don't  know  the  general 
mind  of  the  trade  in  Fifeshire.  They  had  better 
answer  that  themselves;  but  in  poiut  of  &ct,  as  a 
general  rule  they  are  closed  three  hours  earlier  than  the 
publicans. 

1227.  The  Chairman, — ^Probably  on  Satiirday  nights 
they  are  open  later  1 — ^Probably  a  little  later. 

1228.  Mr  Campbell  Stvinton, — ^Were  the  convictions 
in  burghs  frequently  followed  by  a  refusal  to  renew  the 
certificate  1 — ^That  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  have  known 
cases  of  the  kind,  but  as  a  rule  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  they  were.  In  fact  in  burghs  there  are  influences 
often  at  work  in  favour  of  the  party  either  suspected  or 
accused. 

1229.  Do  the  justices  refuse  to  renew  the  certificate 
when  there  is  a  single  conviction  1 — ^Not  for  a  single  con- 
viction unless  it  has  been  a  bad  one  ;  but  if  a  second  is 
obtained  within  the  three  years,  then  the  party  holding 
the  certificate  runs  a  risk  of  losing  it 

1230.  Sheriff  Crichtan. — You  said  there  were  cases 
reported  which  are  not  dealt  witL  What  are  these  1 — 
I  wish  to  say,  without  reflecting  on  any  of  the  authori- 
ties in  Fifeshire,  that  we  have  reported  cases  of  contra- 
vention not  by  grocers'  alone,  but  of  the  Acts  affecting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  which  have  not  been 
dealt  witL 

1231.  Why  have  they  not  been  dealt  with  ? — ^I  don't 
know  that  I  can  well  answer  thai  I  told  you  that  there 
were  influences  often  at  work  which  tend  to  screen  these 
parties. 

1232.  Mr  Cavvphell  Swinton. — You  are  not  the  fiscal  ? 
— I  am  the  fiscal  for  the  justices  in  Fifeshire. 

1233.  The  Chairman, — ^Thenyoucan  prosecute  when 
you  like  1 — And  so  I  do,  in  the  county. . 

1234.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Then  the  cases  that 
are  not  prosecuted  are  in,  burghs  1 — Those  I  referred  to 
are  in  burghs,  but  I  mention  no  particular  burgh.  I 
speak  generally. 

1 235.  Was  it  your  impression  that  in  these  cases  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  1 — It  is  my  impression 
that  in  several  of  them  there  waa 

1236.  And  that  the  refusal^of  the  fiscal  to  prosecute  did 
not  arise  from  not  having  sufficient  evidence  1 — I  don't 
say  the  fiscal  refused.  I  say  these  cases  were  not  taken 
up  and  dealt  witL 

1237.  The  Chairman^ — They  were  cases  which  if  they 
had  occurred  in  the  county,  you  would  have  prosecuted  ? 
— Yes.  What  I  say  is  that  they  were  reported  by  the 
police,  and  not  dealt  with. 

1238.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^And  you  think  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict^  if  they  had  been 
prosecuted  % — In  some  of  them.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Of  course  it  is  only  my  opinion. 

1239.  The  ChairmaTi, — I  asked  you  to  what  you 
attributed  the  great  increase  of  crime,  and  you  said  it 
was  to  drink.  Do  you  attribute  the  great  increase  of 
drinking  in  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  people  having 
higher  wages,  or  to  what  cause  ? — ^I  think  they  drink  at 
all  times,  but  they  drink  a  great  deal  more  when  they 
are  fully  employed.  Fifeshire  is  made  up  of  a  great 
many  different  interests — ^mining,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds ;  and  during  a  period  of  depression, 
such  as  the  mining  interest  has  been  under  for  some 
time,  I  think  less  drinking  has  been  going  on.  But  now 
that  work  is  pretty  full  again,  it  would  not  surprise  me 
to  see  it  on  the  increase  once  more.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  reliable  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
fluctuations  which  occur  from  year  to  year  in  the  crimi- 
nal  returns  in  that  way ;  because  the  percentage  of  the 
people  who  have  been  imder  the  influence  of  drink  when 
the  crime  was  committed  has  been  for  some  years  within 
1  per  cent  of  each  other. 

1240.  I  understood  from  your  replies  to  our  circu- 
lar  questions  that  you  don't  think  the  operation  of  the 
grocer's  licence  is  more  iigurious  than  the  publican's 
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Kcehce   in   the  way    of  mcreasing  diinldiig) — ^I  do 
not 

1241.  Do  you  think  that  it  tends  more  to  public  oider 
that  the  dirnk  is  taken  home  than  consumed  on  the 
piemises  1 — ^I  am  yeiy  doubtful  of  thai  A  great  many 
people  go  to  the  publichouse  and  take  <£rink  home 
'with  them  in  bottles,  the  same  as  they  do  to  the  giocei^s. 

1242.  But  do  you  think  there  is  less  public  drunken- 
ness if  the  drink  be  taken  home  and  consumed  at  home 
than  if  it  be  consumed  in  the  publichouse  ) — I  think 
much  of  the  drunkenness  that  anses  no  doubt  apparently 
comes  from  the  publichouse,  but  there  is  a  general 
impression,  whether  rightly  founded  or  not,  that  the 
drink  got  in  the  grocePs  is  of  better  quality  than  that 
got  in  publichouses  ;  and  I  would  attribute  much  of  it 
to  the  quality  of  the  drink  taken  rather  than  to  the 
quantity,  though  quantity  is  of  course  a  very  important 
element  to  be  taken  into  consideration 

1243.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  taken  for  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  1860,  that  the  shutting  up 
of  the  publichouses  on  Sunday  and  earlier  on  Saturday 
evenings  had  immensely  decreased  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  on  Sunday.  But  I  understand  that  along 
with  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  drinking  at 
home  on  Sunday,  the  liquor  having  been  purchased  on 
the  Saturday  evening.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  I  want 
to  ask  whether  in  your  opinion  public  drunkenness  is 
diminished  by  the  use  of  spirits  at  home  rather  than  by 
its  consumption  in  the  publichouse  ? — That  is  a  some- 
what diflScult  question  to  answer.  If  people  get 
whisky  and  take  it  home,  I  should  think  the  effect  'will 
be  much  the  same  as  if  they  drunk  it  in  the  publichouse. 
It  is  very  common  for  parties  who  sit  in  the  publichouse 
at  night,  especially  if  they  don't  live  in  the  burgh 
where  the  publichouse  is,  to  take  a  supply  home  with 
them  for  Sunday.     That  is  very  common. 

1244.  Can  you  say  whether  the  sale  of  spirits  in 
open  vessels  is  very  commonly  followed  by  licensed 
grocers  in  your  county  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  almost  entirely 
unknown,  if  you  mean  by  open  vessels,  vessels  other 
than  small  bottles. 

1245.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon. — ^The  working-classes 
don't  send  tea-cups  to  be  filled  ? — I  don't  think  it 
Since  this  Commission  has  been  sitting,  I  have  caused 
some  inquiry  to  be  made  into  that,  and  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  common  practice  in  Fif eshire.  It  might  happen 
in  big  towns. 

1246.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bottles  ? — ^I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  grocers  in  Fif  eshire  seU  half-a-gill  in  the 
small  bottles,  and  from  that  to  three  gills  it  may  be. 

1247.  Mr  Fergtison, — ^When  you  mentioned  that  there 
were  a  great  many  offences  by  people  drinking  on  the 
premises,  do  you  know  if  they  go  in  and  ask  for  it  in 
that  shape  and  take  it  there,  or  if  they  get  it  in  bottles 
and  drink  it  on  the  sly  ? — ^They  take  it  out  of  a  bottle 
or  a  glass  or  a  tumbler,  just  as  in  a  publichouse. 

1248.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^And  is  that  practice  confined 
to  the  working  classes  1 — ^I  don't  think  so. 

1249.  The  Chairman. — ^I  am  aeked  to  put  one  or  two 
questions  to  you.  I  suppose  a  large  number  of  those 
persons  accused  or  convicted  of  drunkenness  are  habitual 
offenders  f — ^Yes,  we  have  a  few  that  come  up  very 
frequently  in  the^course  of  the  year. 

1250.  So  that  that  would  swell  the  number  very 
much  if  they  were  taken  per  head  1 — I  rather  think  the 
returns  refer  to  different  persons  altogether, — ^I  mean 
the  253. 

'1251.  Not  to  cases  1 — ^Not  to  persons  coming  up  five 
or  six  times. 

1252.  These  are  the  people  who  are  not  punished  1 — 
People  that  are  in  the  habit  of  offending  frequently  will 
be  brought  before  a  constituted  court 

1253.  But  the  laiger  numbers  from  530  to  788  might 
be  frequently  convicted? — Some  might  be  10  or  20 
times  convicted,  or  even  oftener. 

1254.  Have  you  noticed  a  difference  one  way  or  the 
other  in  the  drunkenness  of  the  mining  districts  accord- 
ing to  whether  their  wages  have  been  higher  or  lower  T — 
I  think  it  undoubtedly  is  affected  by  a  period  of  com* 
paiative  poverty.    They  don't  drink  so  much  then. 


1265.  Are  the  mining  districts  more  or  less  trouble-  Edikbitrgu. 
some  in  that  way  than  file  rest  of  the  county  1 — ^Do  you         — 
mean  as  to  drinking  %  Jaama 

1256.  Yes  1—1  don't  think  so.    Miners  have  been  for    j^!^. 
several  years  back  behaving  very  well  indeed,  as  a  class.        — 

1257.  Have  there  been  many  complaints  or  charges 
made  to  you  of  policeman  having  been  tempted  by  the 
publicans  or  grocers  ! — ^I  have  heard  so,  but  I  have 
never  found  out  one  such  case.  But  when  policemen 
join  the  force  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command, 
they  are  well  warned  against  accepting  drink  in  the  way 
of  a  gift,  either  from  publicans  or  grocers,  because  it 
would  utterly  unfit  them  from  ever  reporting  those  men 
again. 

1258.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  commonly 
done  % — ^I  don't  believe  it  is.  I  think  if  it  were  done 
I  would  very  soon  find  it  out  through  the  public.  The 
public  very  soon  let  me  know  anonymously  or  otherwise 
what  is  going  on  about  the  policemen,  if  they  have  done 
anything  out  of  joint 

1259.  Have  you  any  decided  opinion  to  offer  as  to  any 
improvement  on  the  existing  law  1 — I  have  stated 
already  that  the  police  have  not  the  same  facility  for 
detecting  offences  in  the  case  of  licensed  grocers  as  they 
have  in  the  case  of  publicans. 

1260.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Do  you  think  they  should 
be  put  in  the  same  position  1 — ^I  think  they  should. 

1261.  You  think  there  should  be  the  same  facilities 
given  to  the  police  to  enter  a  grocer's  premises  as  a  pub- 
lichouse 1 — I  think  so.  But  many  of  the  grocers  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  in  Fifeshire,  though  not  recently, 
think  they  are  overweighted  as  against  the  publicans. 
A  publican  may  sell  as  much  as  he  likes  off  his  premises 
as  well  as  on,  and  I  have  been  told  by  sevewd  of  the 
master  grocers  that  where  evasions  are  allowed,  that  is 
very  often  done  out  of  a  feeling  of  trying  to  equalise 
the  weight  that  is  put  on  them  in  that  way. 

1262.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  think  there  are  many 
licensed  grocers  in  your  county  who  would  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  keep  groceries  if  they  had  no  spirits 
to  selll — Yes,  I  da  I  have  been  told  so  by  many 
master  grocers  in  the  county. 

1263.  Do  your  justices  ever  give  grocers'  licences 
after  refusing  pubUchouse  licences  ? — I  have  seen  it 
done,  but  not  as  a  principla 

1264.  You  have  known  a  man  ask  for  a  publichouse 
licence  and  the  justices  say  :  *  We  will  not  give  you 
that,  but  we  will  give  you  a  grocer's  licence '  i—1 
have  known  that 

1265.  Then  the  man  would  open  his  grocer's  shop 
simply  as  a  kind  of  spirit  shop ) — He  would  sell 
groceries  as  welL 

1266.  Then  you  cannot  recal  any  particular  instance 
where  the  shop  has  been  opened  entity  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  1 — I  cannot  recal  any  instance  in  which  they 
have  sold  spirits  only.  They  combine  with  that  the 
s^e  of  grocerie& 

1267.  Have  you  had  any  cases  reported  to  you  of 
liquors  being  sent  out  in  grocers'  or  hawkers'  carts  on 
speculation  f-— The  only  case  of  that  kind  that  has 
occurred  in  my  experience  in  the  last  fifteen  years  was 
in  1869,  where  a  grocer  was  found,  not  by  a  policeman, 
but  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  policeman  at  the 
request  of  the  Excise  officer  who  f oimd  him ;  he  was 
brought  before  a  justice,  and  convicted  on  his  own 
confession  of  selling  a  pint  of  spirits,  and  fined  X25. 
That  was  under  the  Excise  law.  But  hawking  by 
brewers'  beer  carts  is  very  common,  and  there  have 
been  frequent  convictions  for  that  I  can  give  you 
returns  of  that 

1268.  Mr  CampheU  Siwinton. — ^You  have  told  us  that 
the  grocers  in  Fifeshire  sell  in  very  small  quantities. 
Why  does  any  one  prefer  going  to  them  to  going  to 
the  pubUchouse  % — Tk&CQ  is  a  general  impression  that 
they  get  a  better  quality  of  whisky  at  the  grocers^ 
than  at  the  publichouse  as  a  rula 

1269.  Is  there  not  something  in  the  idea  that  some 
go  to  the  grocer^s  shop  who  would  not  like  to  be  seen 
going  to  a  publichouse  % — There  may,  but  if  they  are 
going  for  tibe  same  purpose,  viz.,  whisky,  I  don't  see 
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EDinBimoH.  why  it  should  be  reckoned  wrong  to  go  to  a  puWiohoQae. 
—  1270.  Don't  you  think  that  the  mother  of  a  family— 
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a  lespectable  female — going  for  the  family  supply, 
would  rather  be  seen  going  to  a  grocer's  shop  to  get  it 
than  to  a  pnblichonse  t — Tbat  may  be  her  fading.  It 
would  not  be  jx^axb.  It  you  take  away  the  grooere' 
licence  to  sell  spirits,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  tikie 
same  people  would  go  to  the  publichouse  if  they 
waited  whisky. 

1271.  Mr  M^LagatL—Ym  stated  that  there  was; 
generally  an  increase  of  drunkmmess  with  an  inereas^ 
of  wages  ? — I  think  so. 

1272.  I  think  that  statement  is  corroborated  by  tho 
increase  of  convictions  in  1872  and  1873  from  530  to 
707,  when  there  was  a  large  increase  ol  wagea  But 
how  do  you  account  for  the  increase  of  convictions  ftem 
1873  to  1876,  when  there  was  a  great  fall  of  wages  % 
The  increase  has  beai  from  707  in  1873  to  7ot  ia 
1876  % — The  theory  would  not  apply  there  of  course  ; 
but  there  are  fluctuations  in  the  statistics  in  the  actual 
returns  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  account  for  on 
any  known  facte.  Still  I  say  that  as  a  gmerei 
principle  an  increase  of  wages  as  a  rule  with  that  class 
of  people  who  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  wages  on 
drink  begets  an  increase  of  drunkenness. 

1273.  In  the  case  of  the  labouring  classes  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  my  experience  and  knowledge,  but  is  it 
consistent  with  your  knowledge  and  experience  that 
when  people  have  once  acquired  a  taste  for  drink  they 
cannot  give  it  up,  and  they  give  up  spending  so  TxmdtL 
in  buying  clothes  and  meat  in  order  to  get  drink  t — 
That  would  apply  to  the  very  far  gone  da^  of  people. 

1274.  I  don't  mean  that  they  would  sell  their  clothes, 
but  they  buy  fewer  cbthes  and  buy  less  food  and 
provisions,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  to  gratify 
their  taste  for  drink  when  they  have  once  acquired  a 
taste  for  it  1 — I  have  no  doubt  that  men  who  have  once 
acquired  a  taste  for  whisky  will  go  to  considerable 
lengths  to  obtain  it;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  working  people  were 
come  to  that  stage  that  in  a  time  of  depression  of  wages 
they  would  seU  their  clothes  or  put  them  aiway  to 
obtain  drink.  That  would  t^ply  to  people  far  under 
the  standard  of  the  working  classes  in  Fif  eshire. 

1275.  I  do  not  say  that  they  would  sell  their  clothes 
to  get  drink,  but  they  would  buy  fewer  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  order  to  have  money  to  spend  on  drink  1^—1 
don't  think  that  any  of  the  working  classes  would  do 
that,  except  the  more  abandoned  of  tiiem. 

1276.  Win  you  make  inquiry  and  see  if  you  can  get 
any  information  on  that  subject  in  Fifeshire,  particulariy 
from  1870  to  1876,  where  there  has  been  a  great  rise  of 
wages  from  1870  to  1874,  and  a  fdl  of  wages  from  1874 
to  the  present  year  1 — I  wiU  endeavour  to  get  that  fbr 
you  as  regards  Fifeshire.  I  wish  to  mention  that  I 
think  it  is  an  evil  that  little  children  should  be  allowed 
to  go  either  to  grocers  or  publicans  as  messengers  for 
drink.  I  am  aware  that  &ere  was  a  decision  some 
time  ago  that  it  is  lawful  to  send  a  child  under 
fourteen  to  get  whisky  or  excisable  liquor,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  the  case  of  sickness 
in  a  family,  it  nught  be  absolutely  neoessary,  but  as  a 
general  principle  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  young  diildr^ 
either  boys  or  girls,  to  go  and  be  the  means  of  buying 
or  getting  excisable  liquOTS  to  tarry  home. 

1277.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  think  there  fe  any 
harm  in  a  child  being  employed  to  carry  home  a  se^ed 
bottle? — The  child  wHl  not  suffer  actual  harm  ftom. 
carrying-  it  home,  if  it  does  not  taste  the  contents. 
What  I  object  to  is  more  the  idea  of  children  going  and 
getting  whisky  and  carrying  it  hom&  I  think  they 
should  have  come  of  age  before  they  meddle  with 
whisky. 

1278.  Mr  Oam^Tt  8iointo7U—ThQ  Act  says,  *  sell  or 
supply/  and  the  justices  have  generally  thought  that 
prohibited  them  from  being  sent  as  messengers  ? — ^Tes, 
imtil  that  decision. 

1279.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  the  justices  in  Fifeshire 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  dwelling-houses  and  the 
shops  should  be  separated  1 — No.  They  made  it  a  con- 
dition as  far  as  was  possible  to  carry  it  out,  that  neither 


back  nor  ^e  doors  shoukL  be  allowed  to  any  prenodseft 
for  which  they  grant  new  certificates.     But  there  aitt 
many  of  the  gioeem  and  poblioana  whoie  houses  hav& 
oommunieaMon  internally  with  tiia  Ifcensed  premises;. 
128a  Mr    CanqpbeU    aknni(m.^WmM  it    be    aa 

improvemmt  if  that  were  not  allowed  to  ooaitmue  1 £ 

don't  know.  If  a  nuai  is  dupoaed  to  evade  the  haw 
he  will  do  it  ib  spite  of  tte  polba  It  ia  better  to  get. 
a  good  class  of  m^  who  will  oany  outr  the  law,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  haedship  t»  separate  their  piemisss 
entirely  if  they  lived  under  1^  same  boo! 


i2.  Bev.  JjJOB  HL  Wnsoif,  ezammed. 

1281.  2%$  C^o^rmotkr— You  an  minister  of  Fresi 
Barclay  Church,  Edinburgh  f*^  am* 

1282.  How  long  have  you  been,  minister  of  that- 
church? — l^oe  the  end  of  1864  Previouoaly  I  wa» 
in  FoQntainbridge>  minister  of  the  same  congregation^ 
from,  about  the  end  of  1852.  We  tranafexred  a  cour 
sidexable  pact  of  the  congregation,  to  the  Barclay  churck 
in  the  wA  of  1864.  and  I  hav«  been  miniates  of  that 
congregation  sinea 

1283.  Is  your  congrc^^ation  in  a  poor  distriat]— * 
OriginaUy  it  was  almost  ^Ktisely  confined  to  a  poor 
distoiGt.  It  was  what  is  knowmaa  a  tamtojdal, — wlddk 
is  very  mnch  equivalent  to  a  parochial  chtoge.  I  liveA 
for  12  years  in  the  heart  of  the  district  ia  whiah  I 
laboured,  so  that  I  knew  the  people,  living  ha  it 
thoroughiy.  I  was  acquainted  with  thdr  habits  and: 
ways,  and  waa  indeed  very  much  one  of  themselves^ 

1284.  Have  you  given  attentipn  to  the  subjeet  of 
our  inqidiy,  vifi.,  tiie  question  of  giving  licanoes  to- 
grocers  to  sell  spintsl — I  am  not  so  much  acqnainted 
with  that  personally :  I  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  publichouses,  for  this  reason  that 
the  nnmber  of  grocers'  shops  in.  the  disteict  ia  which  I 
laboured  was  v:ery  smalL  la  the  first  inatanoe  theses 
were  only  twa  We  had  a  large  number.  ocE  publio*- 
hovaea  But  of  course  I  have  a  ganerai  aaquaiiitaac» 
with  the  sul^eot  apart  &om  any  special  knowladgei 

1265^  You  said  that  formerly  you  had  only  t»wo 
grocers,  but*  a  laige  number  of  publichouseB.  Have  their 
relative  numlieiB  been  altered) — ITot  materially,  azmmt 
that  the  publichouses  have  been  very  largely  rednnecL 
During  the  Lord  Provostship  of  Mr  Brown  Douglaa 
the  whcde  state  of  things  was  most  materially  improved. 
He  went  in  for  a  redaction  of  puhliahouses,  and  we  bene^ 
fited  "very  largely  by  hia  whole  influence  and  aotmn 
during  hia  prevostshipi  and  aixiOB  then  there  has  not 
been  aninerease. 

1286.  Has  there  been  aa  iaarease  ia  the  aumber  of 
licensed  grocers? — ^Not  ia  that  district,  but,  ia  th» 
immediately  sonounding  distxict  thare  has  be^i  a  larg^ 
increase. 

1287,  I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  the  operatioa 
of  the  ^tem  ia  your  owa  aeighbourfaood) — ^Tho 
increase  of  lioenaed  grocers  has  been  very  hxgQ, 

1286,  128di  Mr  Fergnaon.-^But  not  ia  the  poorast 
part  of  the  distriot  ?— No ;  but  the  district  haa  growa 
very  largely.  A  very  large  indnatrifll  popnlatioa  has 
gathered  with  the  iacreaEa  of.  public  works  ;  so  much 
so  that  that  part  of  the  <ntf  haa  baea  spoken  of.  aa 
the  Maaoheeter  of  EdiabuiglL  A  whole  towa  has 
sprung  up;  and  there,  there  are  licensed  arocesh 
The  growth,  is  qnite  reottit,  and  o£  oounie  the  ^aating 
of  these  grocers'  shops  is  recent  also. 

129Q.  TJ»  Chairmatu — ^Yoahave  not.yet.named  the 
dlBtricIv  have  yon /*-The  district  with  which  I  am  beat 
acquainted  is  the  diirtdot  of  Fountainhridge — Middia 
Fountaiabridge,  and  the  put  ruaning  right  west  into 
the  country  at  the  Dalrj  Gemetai^ 

1291.  Can  you  tell  us  what^  in  your  opinion,  has.  bean 
the  efihot  of  the  uicreaae  of  the  number  of  grecera' 
liceaceeia  thatdiskict  ? — Ihaliave  it  hasbeen  hurtloJl — 
extremely  huftdEul,  ia  many  wa^  la  saying  ^n»  I  am 
not  spe^cmg  of  that  disteict  exelnaively.  So  fiir  aa 
my  knowledge  goes^  of  a  contain  class  o£  grocers — the 
smaller  class  of  dealers — I  believe,  in  the  first  instance. 
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Ifaejr  hftVB  sdKoed  immeiisely  ^ibeamebrm,  I  ftm 
mpuonted  with  oaMB  wbeare  men,  «iid  moie  especially 
vtromen,  hBtv%  been  ndned  \f^  lurvdng  theee  lieenoe& 
<^aite  zeoe&%,  a  member  «f  my  o(mgtig»ti(m,  ttie  wife 
^  a  respectable  man  in  an  official  position,  took  one 
4ibop,  and  than  another,  and  drank  herself  to  pof^orty^ 
4Uid  tiien  to  death.  A  meet  respectable  aecmber  of  my 
congiegation  told  me  he  had  been  in  the  tnde,  and  had 
«emeont  of  it  pnrelyfbr  his  ownsafe^f — ^t^talmostevery 
acquaintance  he  had  had  gone  to  mm  through  begimung 
to  drink,  and  that  he  had  come  oat  of  it  solely  to  save 
liimself  fh>m  following  in  their  wake.  Then  I  believe 
it  has  been  very  deleterioos  to  the  shopmen  and  to 
takyellezs.  I  don't  know  whetiier  the  Attention  of  the 
Commission  has  been  called  to  this,  but  I  think  it  a  very 
important  fact  to  state,  and  I  state  it  on  Hbe  authority 
of  some  of  the  parties  ^emselves, — ^namely,  that  it  is 
weiy  common  for  what  are  called  the  town  travellers  of 
IttWwerB  to  ti«at  in  ^ops,  and  that  they  have  an  alkoar- 
mam  made  by  tbeir  employers  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing; They  do  not  always  actually  drink,  but  they 
order  the  diink.  They  teke  it  or  dont  t^e  it  just 
4M  they  dioo0e,  and  in  aiqr  case  they  pay  for  it,  and 
wlntt  theypi^  for  is  often  shared  by  the  shoplEeeper. 
The  dfect  ef  this  n  very  hnrtful  to  all  concerned, 
•especially  to  the  traveUeie,  more  particolarly  when 
^ley  axe  Toimg  men.  Thait  goes  on  to  a  conoderable 
^stant,  I  belierve.  Lastly,  it  is  very  hurtful  to  the  people, 
<Bpeciallyto  the  wives  of  our  working  men.  I  have  no 
-dffubt  1^  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
•drinking  of  women  in  all  classes  of  society — amoi^  ladies 
MB  well  as  wom^i  of  a  huimbler  class.  My  attention  has 
been  called  more  especially  to  drinking  among  women, 
\m&i  in  conneetion  with  my  own  woric  atnd  in  comraction 
with  a  Home  with  wluoh  I  am  connected,  Iot  the  leclaim- 
ing  of  women  of  the  humbkar 'classes  who  have  fallen 
iniK)  intraiperanco— the  wivee  and  daugfaten  and  sisters 
of  wcnrking^men.  I  believe  that  the  drinking  of  these 
women  arkns  fhmi  seveml  causes.  It  oripoo  partly  from 
the  prescription  of  drink  to  these  women  by  medical 
mmm — not  so  largely  now,  I  daresay,  as  some  time  ago. 
It  arises,  eocondly,  from  the  giving  of  beet  to  servants, 
ospecially  in  larger  houses.  They  get  into  l^e  habit  of 
using  beer  as  servants,  and  the  taste  is  thus  created;  and, 
onae  created,  it  must  continue  to  be  gratified.  I  find 
servants,  for  instance,  respectable  young  women  of  25 
4aid  26,  get  into  habits  of  confirmed  drinking  very  much 
owing  to  that,  I  believe.  When  they  settle  in  houses 
of  their  own,  the  halnt  is  formed,  and  it  must  ^be  gratified. 

1292.  You  mean,  do  you  not,  that  from  their  habit 
of  drinking  beer  they  take  to  spirits  afterwards  ? — Yes ; 
the  taste  for  drinking  is  created. 

1293.  But  would  not  the  taste  for  drinking  beer 
cather  prevent  their  drinking  spirits  ? — I^ot  necessarily; 
the  taste  for  drink  is  created,  and  it  may  be  beer  or  any- 
thing else  they  take.  The  fact  that  l^ey  become  addicted 
to  beer4rinking  does  not  necessitate  their  continuing  to 
<brmk  beer.  They  want  stimulant,  and  they  must  have 
it.  'nien  there  is  another  evil  which  loan  speak  toon 
good  authority.  The  husbands  of  young  married  women 
of  the  working  class  are  away  during  the  day.  These 
women  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  separate 
meal  for  themselves,  and  they  get  apii^  of  beer  or  ale  and 
it  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  these  make  their  dinner. 
TMb  creates  the  halnt  of  drinking.  I  refer  to  this 
because  tioie  subject  of  female  drinking  is  creating  a  hyrge 
awftont  of  anziely  among  those  who  are  labouring  among 
the  poor.  We  hwre  been  making  enquiry  on  the  subject, 
«Dd  have  aBcertained  these  to  be  the  facts. 

1294.  Bui  although  whert;  you  have  been  saying  is 
w^f  oonded,  you  must  observe  that  it  is  not  conciufllve  1 
— I  am  coaling  to  that.  The  grocer's  sho^  is  the  shop 
mbete  those  women  get  their  supplies.  Servants  would 
not  go  to  a  pnUkshouse,  but  l&ey  do  go  to  grocers*.  The 
joun^  mssned  women  to  whom  I  i^ir  would  not  go  to 
puUichoTisee ;  they  would  not  think  it  respectaUe  to  do 
60,  because  it  would  be  known.  Accordingly  they  go  to 
the  grocer^ ;  but  after  they  have  become  drunbtvds 
they  will  go  anywhem  and  do  anything  to  get  drink 
in  theinitfial  elages  of  their  intemperance  liiey  almeet 
ofl  go  esdttsiv«ly  to  the  shop  of  tfie  gtoeer,  and  they 
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get  drink  there.   Ihavegimelogttoeersandezportti]«ted  SBonmson. 
with  them  in  regard  to  immbs  with  which  I  was  con-        "^ 
versanti  and  what  they  ndd  to  me  was  tlwt,  howevar^^^^jj^^  '^• 
willing,  they  could  not  refuse  to  sail  Idn  drink. 

1295.  You  are  assuming,  ate  you  ^siet,  that  their 
drinking  the  beer  at  dimier  tune  it  the  initial  stage  of 
intemperance  t — ^Yes. 

1296.  Then  you  think  that  tiie  means  of  prooamq; 
drink  at  the  grocer's  shop— dnnk  which  is  taken  hoitte 
and  drunk  at  home— are  as  great  as  if  the  publiefaenae 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  liqfoor  consumed  there  ^^It 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end ;  but  they  go  to  a 
grocer's  shop  for  drink  and  obtain  it  there  when  I 
believe  they  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  for  that 
pfurpose.  I  shall  now  speak  wit^  reference  to  meXL  I 
was  not  feomerly  personally  aoqaonted  with  this  enb- 
jeoi^  but  I  was  led  to  make  enqtdry  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  more  especially  since  this  Oommdseien  began 
to  be  spoken  of.  I  am  informed  ^lat  it  is  an  extremely 
common  thing  for  working  and  otfasr  men  to  go  to  tioie 
grooeoFs'  shops  and  drink  juet  as  they  wonld  xa  a  puUic- 
honse.  In  my  own  district  I  know  the  case  of  a  man 
"wko  had  fallen  into  intempeia&ce  to  the  great  grief  of 
fais  wife.  She  of  course  began  to  look  about  her  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  his  intemperance,  where  he 
W6nt>  what  he  did,  and  so  on ;  and  ^le  ascertained  that 
in  a  fortm^t  he  spent  no  lera  than  14s.  on  drink,  in 
one  grocer's  shop.  This  drink  he  generally  got  on  his 
way  home  from  his  work. 

1297.  Mr  Oamj^beU  Smntotk'^IAd  he  consume  it 
on  the  promises  1 — Yes. 

1298.  The  ChairrMm^Es^  vsmj  cases  come  under 
your  own  observation  of  grocers  allowing  the  purchaeem 
to  consume  the  liquor  purchased  on  1^  premises  9 — I 
cannot  spe&k.  of  that  from  personal  knowledge,  but  one 
who  has  been  in  the  trade  for  37  years,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  close  contact  as  a  f eUow-worker  amcmg 
the  particular  class  of  people  to  whom  I  allucfce,  sa^  to 
me  that  it  is  notorioafr^ihat  it  m  not  only  a  common 
thing,  but  that  it  isahooost unrveiBal--for  tiiem  to  pennit 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  Anotiter 
respectable  man  in  the  trade  aays  that  he  believes  that  • 
every  shop  in  his  part  of  Edinburgh  does  it  except 
one,  and  ^at  it  is  quite  understood  that  they  do  so. 

1299.  Mr  M^Lagcm.—DoeB  he  do  it  too^He  is  an 
unlicensed  grocer. 

1300.  The  Chaimuxn, — ^But  ou^ht  not  these  general 
statements  to  be  verified  in  order  to  be  considered 
well-founded  t — ^I  am  not  in  a  position  to  verify  them 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  believe  that 
these  men  of  whom  I  speak  would  be  quite  propared 
to  come  and  do  so,  although  not  in  a  public  way. 
The  difficulty  is  very  great  to  a  man  in  business  making 
a  statement  which  may  seriously  affect  those  in  the 
same  trade.  I  believe,  however,  tiiiat  these  men  would 
be  prepared,  in  a  private  way,  to  give  such  fticts  as  they 
can  substantiate. 

1301.  If  yon  know  of  any  such  persons  we  diall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  furnish  their  names  to  Ihe  secretary, 
eo  that  we  might  be  able  to  see  them  privately. 
It  is  desirable  l^t  men  who  can  speak  to  such  facts 
diould  be  heard  I — I  will  send  the  names  to  the  Secre- 
tary. I  don't  think  that  as  a  rule  people  have  much 
idea  of  the  enormous  eactent  to  which  the  sale  of 
spirits  extends  by  grocers  and  i«h)  vision  dealers,  or  of 
the  sale  of  drink  among  the  humUer  classes.  I  know 
that  one  of  those  dealers  was  in  the  habit  of  selling 
18  puncheons  a  year  in  1^  way,  that  is  to  say  ^1800 
worth  of  whisky. 

1302.  Mr  C(m.pbeU  90intoit,*-^'B{i%  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  ?^To  be  sold  in  his  place  of 
buamessy^not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

1303.  The  CfheUmum. — ^Have  cases  come  under  your 
own  knowledge  of  women  going  to  grocers  and»getting 
spfzits  wi&out  their  husbandH*  knowledge  Y-^Thev  have 
gone  to  grocers  and  got  spirits  without  their  husbands' 
knowle^,  but  I  am  nottaoquainted  with  cases  where 
spirits  have  been  put  down  in  the  name  of  groceries. 
There  is  one  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  a  wife 
going  to  a  grooer^s  shop  and  getting  different  kinds  of 
drink  to  a  hirge  extent  and  getting  them  entered  in  a 
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EDiireuROH.  pass-book  as  alcohol    Whatever  the  drink  may  have 

—         been  it  was  put  down  again  and  again  as  alcohol     I  am 

^^IViUmi      ^^*  acquainted  with  cases  where  drink  has  been  got  and 

it  has  been  entered  in  the  pass-book  under  the  name  of 

groceries.    I  have  heard  of  such  cases. 

1304.  Have  you  had  complaints  made  to  you  by  hus- 
bands or  others  of  their  relations  having  got  into  drmking 
habits  by  their  going  to  the  grocers'  shops  % — ^I  can't  say 
that  I  have  had  complaints  made  to  me  of  their  getting 
into  drinking  habits  in  that  way,  but  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints that  these  people  had  got  into  such  habits 
through  doing  so. 

1305.  Through  their  resorting  to  the  grocer^s  for 
spirits  ? — ^Yes. 

1306.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^You  must  always  re- 
collect that  we  are  speaking  of  spirits  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  1 — I  refer  to  the  mere  purchase  of  spirits. 
I  have  often  met  with  such  cases. 

1307.  The  Chairman, — I  don't  mean  mere  report,  but 
has  a  husband  said  to  you  'My  wife  has  got  into 
'  the  habit  of  drinking  through  going  to  such  places)' 
— I  could  not  say  that  husbands  have  made  such 
complaints  to  me.  You  can  of  course  conceive  that  that 
is  a  delicate  thing  for  a  man  to  do.  I  have  been 
brought  into  close  relations  with  such  people  as  we  are 
now  referring  to ;  still  I  can't  say  that  working  men  have 
come  to  me  to  make  complaints  with  reguxi  to  this 
matter.     !N'evertheless  I  have  met  with  the  fact 

1308.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — You  mentioned  one  case  where 
a  wife  got  drink  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husband, 
and  in  which  the  drink  was  marked  down  as  alcohol  ? 
Did  the  husband  complain  to'  you  of  the  wife  having 
got  the  drink,  or  how  did  the  case  come  to  your 
knowledge? — Through  the  missionary  of  the  district 
with  which  I  am  myself  connected.  That  missionary, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  saw  the  book  itself ;  or  at  least 
he  had  the  fact  from  the  husband,  the  husband  having 
complained  to  him. 

1309.  The  Chairman — In  these  matters  is  it  only 
a  general  idea  that  you  speak  from  1 — ^I  know  the  fact 
that  they  don't  go  to  the  publichouse  to  get  the  drink, 

»  but  they  go  to  the  grocer's  and  obtain  it 

1310.  You  mean  in  certain  cases? — Yes.  And  in 
regard  to  the  reason  of  it,  the  great  objection  we  have 
to  the  connection  of  the  drink  trade  with  the  general 
grocery  trade  is  the  covertness  that  pertains  to  it 

1311.  Then  the  remedy  you  wish  to  apply  is  a 
separation  of  the  spirit  trade  from  the  provision  trade  1 
— Yes.  I  don't  believe  that  anything  else  would  cure 
the  evil. 

1312.  Am  I  doing  you  injustice  in  supposing  from 
the  tenor  of  your  evidence  that  what  you  would  like 
still  better  would  be  the  putting  down  the  sale  of  it 
altogether  ? — I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  public 
blessing  if  the  sale  were  put  down  altogether ;  but  apart 
from  that,  I  make  the  statements  I  have  just  given  you. 

1313.  You  have  expressed  strong  objections  to  people 
using  any  fermented  liquor  at  all  apart  from  distilled 
liquors. '  You  regard  the  use  of  beer,  for  instance,  as  the 
initial  stage  of  drunkenness.  I  only  gather  from  your 
evidence  that  you  are  an  earnest  advocate  of  refusing  to 
sell  drink  of  any  kind  1 — I  am ;  but  I  see  that  we  have 
no  immediate  prospect  of  anything  like  a  Permissive 
Bill  excluding  drink  from  whole  districts,  and  so  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  with  that  view  that  I  have  made  these  remarks. 

1314.  And  in  fact  you  wish  to  cut  off  one  source  of 
supply  if  you  cannot  do  more  % — Yes.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  make  an  experiment  in  regard  to  this  matter, — that  is 
to  say,  to  have  considerable  districts  where  these  grocers' 
licences  were  not  given,  especially  in  suburban  districts 
— large  industrial  suburban  dutricts.  In  some  of 
these  there  are  no  publichouses;  there  are  merely 
grocers'  licences,  and  yet  we  find  the  evil  of  drink 
creeping  into  houses  in  a  different  way,  but  still 
with  the  same  effect  as  where  the  publichouses  exist 
We  were  very  anxious  to  carry  out  an  experiment 
of  this  sort  in  the  district  to  which  I  rofer.  I 
appealed  to  the  magistrates  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity   of  doing  so,  and  we   fought   against   every 


licence.  One  grocer's  licence  was  applied  for  15  times 
for  the  same  shop,  and  we  had  15  battles  to  fight  against 
the  granting  of  the  licence,  and  we  ultimately  succeeded. 
But  it  was  a  hopeless  task,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
by  degrees  publichouse  and  grocers'  licences  were 
granted,  and  now  it  is  not  very  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  city.  Still  I  believe  it  would  be  worth 
while,  in  the  great  emergency  which  has  arisen, 
that  in  some  way  an  experiment  should  be  made — an 
experiment  of  having  a  considerable  district  free  from 
grocers'  and  publicans'  licences,  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  judge  what  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be. 

1315.  With  the  view  of  doing  your  aiguments  all 
justice,  I  shall  put  this  question:  When  you  speak  of 
the  great  emergency,  you  assume,  do  you  not,  that  drink- 
ing habits  are  largely  on  the  increase  ? — ^I  believe  so. 

1316.  It  would  not  alter  your  view,  in  that  particular^ 
would  it,  if  the  returns  of  the  police  in  Edinburgh  showed 
that  there  was  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  public  drunkenness  reported  ? — I  don't  refer  to  cases 
of  public  drunkenness,  but  to  family  drinking  and  drink- 
ing at  home,  which  are  far  more  serious  than  public 
drunkenness.  I  believe  that  this  is  undermining  society 
in  a  far  more  serious  way  than  the  drunkenness  which 
comes  before  the  public  eye. 

1317.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  think  this  practice 
of  family  drinking  is  undermining  society  ? — ^First  of  all^ 
the  fact  that  women  are  drinking  to  such  an  extent  must 
affect  their  families.  They  are  famUiar  with  it  at  home, 
and  the  children  grow  up  under  these  influences. 

1318.  You  are  speaking  of  drinking  to  excess,  are  you 
not  1 — ^No.  I  am  speaking  of  drinking  which  is  not  to 
excess  in  the  first  instance.  That,  however,  in  very  many 
cases,  ere  long  comes  to  be  drinking  to  excess. 

1319.  Then  you  are  speaking  with  disapproval  of  the^ 
habitual  use  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  as  a 
diet? — ^I  believe  the  habitual  use  of  these  as  a  diet 
among  that  class  of  people  is  fraught  with  great  danger, 
in  the  way  of  creating  a  taste  which  demands  more. 

1320.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  conmion 
sale  of  liquors  as  undermining  society.  Then  you  say 
the  practice  you  refer  to  is  the  frequent  use  of  liquors 
in  the  home.  Now,  do  you  also  mean  that  the  use  of 
liquors  at  home  very  generally  produces  the  excessive 
use  of  liquors  there  1 — I  do. 

1321. -And  that  is  generated  by  the  facility  of 
purchasing  liquor  and  bringing  it  home  ? — ^Yea  In  re- 
gard to  the  sealed  bottle  I  might  say  a  single  word.  I 
do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  it  would  mend  matters  at 
once.  I  believe  it  would  lead  largely  to  evasion.  Even 
with  a  sealed  bottle  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  evade 
the  law.  From  what  I  know  of  the  class  of  people  who 
are  in  danger,  I  fear  it  would  (just  as  Mr  last  of  the 
Berwickshire  County  Police  put  it  to  me)  lead  to 
their  taking  'a  bigger  drink.'  That  is  to  say,  a 
working  man  will  take  a  gill  of  whisky  in  a  day.  If  he 
gets  a  bottle  containing  5^  gills,  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  know  well  about  these  matters  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  for  him  or  many  of 
his  class  to  keep  that  quantity  till  morning.  While, 
therefore,  the  adoption  of  tiiat  system  might  cut  off 
many  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  these  smaller  shops, 
still  I  think  the  sale  of  the  quart  sealed  botties  might 
lead  to  more  grave  evils  of  a  different  kind.  The  only 
other  matter  that  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  is  the  matter  of  grocers'  vans. 
This  matter  has  come  under  my  notice,  both  from  the 
inquiries  I  have  made  on  the  subject,  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  women  drinking.  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  I  know  that  these  vans  are  doing 
very  serious  mischief.  The  evil  is  a  growing  one,  too. 
They  are  carrying  the  evils  of  the  publichouse  into  the 
most  retired  country  districts.  In  cases  where  licences 
have  been  withdrawn  from  toll-bars  and  publichouses^ 
the  grocer's  van  is  doing  very  much  the  work 
which  those  toll-bars  and  publichouses  did  before; 
and  where  drinking  had  almost  disappeared,  it 
is  now  re-appearing  by  the  sale  of  drink  by  these 
vans.  There  is  one  provincial  town  where  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  just  a  single  grocer  who  sent  out  a  cart 
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He  did  so  in  a  respectable  waj — sending  groceries  and 
drink  to  country  families.  In  that  town,  I  am  in- 
formed, there  are  now  7  of  them  who  have  vans,  and 
they  are  all  licensed  grocers. 

1322.  May  I  ask  what  town  f^t  is? — Jedburgh.  I 
beHeve  as  a  rule  the  van  is  not  started  till  the  licence 
is  got.  When  the  licence  is  got,  the  van  follows. 
There  is  one  village  which  is  visited  by  1 1  of  these  vans. 
That  village  is  not  a  large  one  either, — only  a  small 
village,  and  most  of  the  vans  are  vans  of  licensed  grocers. 

1323.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  man  has  the 
trouble  to  order  liquor  from  the  town  it  tends  to 
diminish  drinking  more  than  if  he  were  to  go'to  the 
nearest  publichouse  to  get  it  when  he  wanted  it  1 — But 
it  leads  a  di£ferent  class  of  people  to  drink.  It  is  the 
wives  of  farm-servants  and  small  farmers,  and  working 
people  generally,  who  take  the  liquor  thus  supplied,  and 
who  would  not  go  to  a  publichouse. 

1324.  Mr  Campbell  Stcirdon. — Is  it  your  belief — or 
do  you  know — that  drink  is  sold  from  the  vans  ;  or  are 
the  vans  sent  to  the  country  to  execute  orders? — 
They  profess  to  be  executing  orders.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  case  stands  thus — and  I  state 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  chief  constable  of  Berwick- 
shire, who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  matter — 
that  a  vanman  will  ask  the  wife,  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
mentioned,  if  she  wants  a  bottle  of  whisky  next  week. 
She  may  very  likely  answer  that  she  does  not  know.. 
He  may  bring  it  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  does  so,  he  puts 
it  down  as  a  bona  fide  order ;  and  then  if  it  iB  not 
wanted  he  just  takes  the  bottle  back.  I  believe  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  style  of  selling  liquor. 

1325.  Mr  Ferguson. — Can  you  suggest  anything  lo 
stop  that? — ^That  is  one  of  my  arguments  in  the 
direction  of  the  separation  of  the  two  trades.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  weighty  argument  in  fevour  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  grocery  from  the  spirit  trade. 

1326.  The  Chairman. — You  think,  do  yon  not,  that 
the  spirit  dealer  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send 
out  his  cart  ? — He  would  not  Here,  again,  it  is  the 
covertness  of  the  sale  which  is  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  the  eviL 

1327.  I  am  asked  to  put  the  following  questions  to 
you  :  Are  you  aware' that  the  late  Dr  Guthrie  was  of 
opinion  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  drinking  he  preferred 
drinking  at  home? — ^I  am  not  aware.  But  Dr 
Guthrie's  acquaintance  with  this  subject  was  pretty  far 
back.  New  evils  have  developed  themselves  since  his 
time.  Had  he  lived  now,  I  believe  he  would  have  taken 
a  different  view  of  things,  seemg  the  new  and  present 
state  of  the  evil. 

1328.  Another  question  is,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
district  of  Fountainbridge  and  the  neighbourhood 
consist  to  a  large  extent  of  what  are  called  the  lapsed 
classes,  so  as  to  be  hardly  a  fair  sample  of  the  operation 
of  the  grocers*  shops  among  the  respectable  poorer  or 
working  classes  ?— Fountainbridge  contains  the  very 
best  class  of  working  people  in  Edinburgh.  What  is 
called  Middle  Fountainbridge  at  one  time  contained  a 
very  lapsed  class.  It  was  the  district  from  which  the 
largest  number  of  police  cases  originated.  But  a  new 
suburb  has  grown  up,  alongside  of  that,  with  the  very 
best  and  most  respectable  class  of  working  people  in 
the  city. 

1329.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  respectable 
people  who  do  not  abuse  liquor,  and  who  get  moderate 
supplies  of  it  ? — ^Very  many.  I  don't  make  a  charge 
against  the  class  of  working  people  as  a  whole ;  I  refer 
to  specific  cases. 

1330.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — When  you  speak  of 
the  separation  of  the  trades,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  respectable  class  of  working  people 
who  get  a  moderate  supply  for  their  home  consumptiou 
at .  the  grocers',  that  they  should  be  driven  to  the 
publichouse  in  consequence  of  the  grocers'  licences  being 
taken  away? — ^No,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  drive  them  to  the  publichouses.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  what  would  virtually  be  a  new  trade 
would  be  started  In  the  shape  of  more  respectable 
dealers — not  wine  merchants,  but  a  humbler  class  of 
dealers  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  them. 


1331.  Ton    mean   spirit   dealers   who    don't   sell  Edikbubgh. 
groceries  ? — ^Yes.  — 

1332.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  such  shops ^—I-^'J^^^* 


JFUsan. 


1333.  The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  far  froni 
saying  that  there  are  not  grocers  who  conduct  their 
business  respectably? — Surely. 

1334.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^Do  you  know  of  any  specific 
case  of  a  habitual  drunkard  whose  drinking  career  yon 
can  trace  to  his  first  getting  drink  in  the  grocer^s 
shop? — ^I  know  it  in  this  way:  in  the  case  of  the 
grocer  himself. 

1335.  Do  you  know  of  a  m^nber  of  the  public  in 
that  position  ? — No ;  I  can't  at  present  speak  of  any 
specific  case  which  I  can  trace  directly  to  that  source. 

1336.  So  far  as  I  understand  your  evidence,  it  is  this^ 
that  the  people  acquire  a  taste  for  drink  from  the 
grocer's  shop,  and  thiat  then  they  don't  care  where  they 
get  the  drink,  whether  at  the  publichouse  or  any  other 
place  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1 337.  As  regards  the  doing  away  with  the  carts  which 
convey  spirituous  liquors  to  the  country,  suppose  they 
were  done  away  with,  and  that  the  demand  for  spirituous 
liquors  continues,  would  there  not  be  a  certain  class  who 
would  find  ways  and  means  of  conveying  drink  to  the 
country  ? — The  taste  needs  to  be  created,  and  the  taste 
is  being  created ;  and  once  created  those  who  have  the 
taste  would  get  it  in  any  way.  I  believe  it  is  the  cover 
of  the  grocer's  part  of  the  business  which  makes  it  easy 
to  do  the  evil  which  is  daily  being  done,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  so  easily  done  by  a  dealer  who  was  purely 
a  spirit  dealer. 

1338.  Are  there  not  those  who  send  out  soda  water 
and  lemonade  and  ging^  beer,  and  who  do  not  require  a 
licence  ? — ^Yes. 

1339.  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  them  to  smuggle  out 
spirituous  liquors  if  they  found  it  profitable  to  do  so  ? 
— It  would  be  easy ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  manifestly 
be  drink,  whether  spirituous  or  not,  that  they  were  con- 
veying, whereas,  just  now  it  is  tea  and  sugar  and  other 
groceries  which  form  the  cover,  and  which  don't  cause 
suspicion. .  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  an  additional 
danger  arise  from  groceries  being  sold  along  with 
spirits. 

1340.  That  is  one  danger,  but  the  principal  drink  of 
teetotallers  is  lemonade  and  soda  water,  and  such  drinks 
as  these,  and  a  man  might  profess  to  go  out  and  supply 
those.innocuous  drinks  to  teetotallers  in  the  country  and 
yet  smuggle  out  whisky  to  the  general  public  ? — I  don't 
think  the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  buying  soda  water  or  any  of  those  beverages. 

1341.  They  might  not  take  spirits  to  teetotallers,  but 
to  the  wives  of  working  men  and  others  to  whom  you 
alluded? — They  could  send  it,  no  doubt,  but  then  it 
would  go  out  pretty  manifestly  as  drink. 

1342.  You  think  at  all  events  that  though  you  were 
to  stop  the  sending  out  of  grocers'  carts,  the  other  thing 
I  have  alluded  to  would  spring  up  ? — ^Where  the  habit 
has  been  formed,  no  doubt  it  might,  but  not  where  it 
has  not  been  formed,  as  in  the  country  generally. 

1343.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  Suppose  a  grocer 
found  it  profitable  to  send  out  drink  to  the  country,  and 
that  the  legislature  should  stop  that  by  withdrawing 
his  licence,  do  you  think  he  might  not  begin  to  send 
out  whisky  under  the  disguise  of  sending  soda  water — 
that  in  short  he  might  not  substitute  soda  water  for 
groceries  as  the  cover  for  the  liquor  ? — ^Yes,  he  mighty 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

1344.  Would  you  propose  nothing  to  stop  that  too? 
— ^No ;  I  think  the  evil  would  lapse  if  the  grocery  part 
of  the  business  were  withdrawn. 

1345.  Mr  Ferguson. — The  Commissioners  see  that 
you  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  whole  trade.  Am 
I  right  in  understanding  that  that  is  on  account  of  the 
results  you  have  seen  ? — It  is  on  acoount  of  my  experience 
in  the  course  of  my  work  among  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  I  have  referred. 

1346.  And  you  are  extreme  in  your  views  on  that 
point  because  you  see  no  other  way  of  counteracting  the 
evil  amongst  them  ? — I  beUeve  not  effectually.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  gratuitous  to  make  the  statement,  but  I  have 
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mide  ft  befdM,  to  tiioBB  wlio  are  eoimedted  T7i&  the 
police  and  otherwise,  viz.,  that  I  believe  Uiat  in  snoh  a 
^^j,;^JJf^*ii8triafc  as  Fonntaiiibridge,  wh«w  fonnerly  we  had  a 
worse  class  of  population  than  now,  we  could  have 
beeome  good  for  the  peaoe  and  good  order  of  the  cem- 
mndty  without  the  polioe  at  all,  if  tiiere  had  been  no 
grocers'  or  publicans'  licences.  I  don't  timdc  it  is  out 
oi  Hhs  way  to  make  Idutt  statement  If  -^le  grocers' 
flinopB  -and  l^e  pmbliohoDBes  had  beesi  witfedsawn^-we 
eonld  have  become  good  for  the  entiie  good  ^nder  of 
one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  eitj. 

1347.  The  Chairman,^  That  means  thatt'tiie'fareadiafi 
of  iiie  peaee,  &c,  arose  from  the  use  of  drink^— Ye& 
i  would  like  to  state  in  conelusion  that  I  had  no  wish 
to  appear  here  to^ay,  tlmt  it  was  onlj  •on  jour  own 
invitation  that  I  agreed  to  oome,  and  that  I  ^d  so 
with  Tery  considerable  rdhietanoe. 


23.  Bev.  Albxahdeb  Drimhie  Mubdoch,  examined. 


1348.  TJie   Chairman, — ^You  are 


of  All 


JRev,  AleX' 

mie  Murdoch.  Saints*  Episcopal  Church  in  Edinburgh  t — I  am. 

1349.  You  have  given  attention  to  the  subjeofc  of 

our  enquiry — ^the  operation  of  the  grooer^s  Hcenoe  for 
the  sale  of  iqnrits? — ^To  some  extent,  hot  not  very 
lately. 

1350.  You  have  done  a  oonsideiable  amount  of  work 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  Edinburgh,  have  you  not  f — I 
have. 

1851,  Would  you  kindly  etate  your  opinion  as  to 
the  points  to  which  our  en(pxiry  relates  1 — ^I  would 
rather  be  asked  questions.  I  can  only  say  the  little 
that  I  do  know  about  it  is  that  I  believe  that  grocers' 
shops  do  very  much  encourage  drinking  amongst  women, 
that  they  encourage  its  being  done  in  secrecy,  and  iimt 
their  husbands  are  put  to  great  disadvantage  in  trying 
to  check  this  habit  in  th^  wives  throu^  the  book 
system,  as  it  is  called.  Though  I  have  no  particular 
Imowledge  of  any  one  case  which  I  myself  could  verify 
from  my  own  knowledge,  yet  it  is  common  report  among 
my  people  that  drink  is  entered  in  the  pass-books  nnder 
ether  heads  than  that  of  intoxicating  drink.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  it  is  entered,  for  instance,  under  the 
head  of  potatoes  and  soap.  The  husband  himself 
may  }>ay  the  account,  and  never  suspect  that  anylMng 
is  wrong. 

1352.  You  say  that  tins  practice  is  known  to  you 
byiepori  Is  that  by  report  made  to  youl — Yes;  I 
have  met  cases  where  one  person  has  reported  it  to  me 
of  another.  I  have  known  of  women  who  have  got  into 
habits  of  drinking  together  in  the  afternoon ;  when  I 
have  gone  to  make  enquiry  about  it,  one  has  blamed 
the  otiier  for  getting  in  the  drink  in  the  ways  I  have 
described. 

1 353.  We  don't  ask  you  to  give  the  names  here,  but  I 
must  ask  you  were  you  told  the  names  of  the  dealers 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  drink  in  l^iis  way  f — 
Ko, 

1354.  Were  you  told  distinctly  that  they  were 
grocers? — ^Yes. 

1355.  Have  you  fonnd  ihat  practice  of  drmking  at 
home  on  the  increase  among  the  working-classes  i—1 
have,  among  women,  very  much.  I  think  it  is  greatly 
on  the  increase  among  the  req>ectable  poor. 

1356.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton, — Are  they  a  class  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  go  to  the  publichouse  f — They 
would  not  be  likely  to  go  to  the  pubhchoose  in  tiie  first 
instance — ^not  until  they  became  habitual  drankard& 

1357.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  a  csutom  to  send  lor  the 
spirits  and  take  them  away  in  open  vessels  or  in  bottles 
corked  at  tiie  time) — I  know  it  is  the  custom  to  take 
it  away  in  open  vessels. 

lSd8.  Have  you  had  it  brought  nnder  your  notice 
that  children  are  sent  for  that  purpose  f — ^Yea 

1359.  Have  you  had  that  distinctly  biaiight  under 
youp  notice  ? — Oh  yea 

1360.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  ycmt  observation  of 
these  facts,  that  the  bringing  of  drink  home  is  an  evil 


p0r  ae  «o  great  ihet  you  would  prefer  to  have  drinkiiig 
left  to  t^e  publichouse  9 — No,  I  should  not  say  so, 
speaking  generally.  I  ijhink  there  are  some  people 
who  are  losing  power  of  sdf-restraint,  to  whom  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  idhom  it  leads  on  little  by  little  till 
HiBy  lose  shame,  and  than  go  to  publiohouses,  and  this 
they  soon  do. 

1^61.  Would  you  go  Idle  length  of  saying  that  people 
should  be  able  to  buy  liquor  in  small  vessds  at  grocers' 
and  to  bring  it  homel — No,  It  is  an  evil  in  certain 
cases,  but  llie  primary  evil  is  in  tiie  person  himsdf  or 
herself  losing  eelf-restraint 

1362.  Do  you  iMnk  that  it  is  a  distinct  enl  that 
there  should  be  that  fadHty  for  getting  liquor  in  secret, 
and  that  instead  the  liquor  should  be  sealed  m  a 
definite  quantity,  and  sold  as  spirits? — ^I  think  the 
secrecy  is  decidedly  the  evil  If  a  grocer  kept  a 
second  shop  next  door  to  his  grocery  ^op  for  the 
liquor,  I  should  not  have  so  much  to  say  agamst  it  I 
think  it  is  the  secrecy  in  the  matter  which  is  doing  the 
evil 

1363.  Would  you  describe  the  procete  of  the  evil? 
— ^I  think  it  encourages  people  to  buy  drink  who 
would  be  repelled  from  dcmig  so  if  they  had  to  go  in  at 
the  door  of  a  ^op  which  was  open  simply  for  the  sale  of 
liquor.  At  present  they  go  home  with  their  basket  of 
provisions,  and  there  ia  a  bottle  of  whisky,  very  lik^ 
in  the  middle  of  than.  Now,  if  the  grocer  kept  his 
whisky  in  a  tiio^  next  door  to  his  providcm  shop, 
many  people  wiould  net  go  in  at  that  door  for  the 
liquor  who  are  now  encouraged  by  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  can  do  it,  to  purchaee  it  along  witii  their 
provisions. 

1364.  Has  it  been  a  matter  of  complaint  made  to 
you  by  woridng  meaa.  or  others  that  women  aro  spending 
their  wages  on  drink? — Yea  I  have  known  it  as  a 
fact 

1365.  Do  you  wish  -us  to  understand  that  you 
believe  it  to  be  a  frequ^t  thii^  ? —  I  thii^  it  is  a  very 
growing  eviL  I  have  o<Hne  across  it  in  very  many 
cases,  and  these  cases  se^i  to  be  increasing  ev^  year, 
among  people  who  have  got  more  or  less  a  church 
connection,  and  whom  we  have  be^i  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  respectable  people.  Among  these  people  we 
find  that  the  evil  is  much  more  dominant  than  one 
dreamt  of  before. 

1366.  Have  you  had  distinct  reason  to  believe  in 
many  cases  that  women  get  the  spirits  when  they  go  to 
the  grocers*  diops  and  drink  them  in  tiiose  shops? — I 
have  not  known  of  any  case,  but  I  have  been  told  by 
men  who  have  been  drinkers  that  it  was  a  very  common 
custom  for  them  to  get  drink  at  the  grocer's  shop  on 
the  way  to  their  work.  I  have  be^  told  by  men 
whom  I  can  now  trust  as  reformed  men  that  that  was 
their  custom. 

- 1367.  The  women  you  referred  to  as  drinking  in  the 
afternoon  were  drinking  to  excess,  were  they,  or  were 
they  only  taking  a  moderate  quantity? — ^I  have  seen 
the  result  of  it  sometimes  in  their  being  unsteady  in  the 
street  One  also  sees  the  effect  of  it  in  the  gmduid 
degradation  of  those  who  take  it 

1 368.  In  regavd  to  your  (^pinion  that  drinking  among 
the  respectable  working  classes  is  on  the  increase,  is  that 
a  genend  idea  impressed  on  your  mind  by  your  distinct 
observation,  or  have  you  any  data  to  proceed  upon  9 — 
No.  It  IB  my  general  impression  that  one  meets  with 
many  more  casea  now  than  one  used  to  meet  witiL 

1369.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  district  there  are 
publichouses  where  respectable  women  purchase  small 
quantities  of  beer  or  pcnrter,  raid  take  it  home  for  use  at 
meak  ? — ^I  don't  think  they  do  so  at  publiehouses. 

1370. — l^€ft  as  it  is  done  in  Ikigland? — No.  I  have 
noticed  t^e  difference.  I  see  that  the  grocer's  shop 
h^ie  actsTery  much  like  the  publichouse  in  England  in 
that  respect 

1371.  Is  tliere  anything  else  you  desire  to  sayl— 
I  have  got  no  theory  on  Hbb  sulnjeot  of  legidation«  So 
far  as  l£at  is  eoneemed,  I  shall  wait  until  I  hear  what 
the  Commission  thinks.  But  I  am  quite  anxious  that 
something  should  be  done  for  the  supervision  of  grocer's 
shops,  ai^  that  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct  and  oon- 
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ffidemhld  pnnirfnmMtjfc  for  the  jfelse  eiiAttMmad»mpM» 
hooka — astride  of  liqooi  under  anotiter  maauk  I  f&A 
that  to  be  the  ual  evil  in  thA.diatnot  liLTVihiGiLl  am 
woddng^ 

1372.  Would  yoa 'certainly  be  in  ik^oor  g£  the 
obligMtion  to  sell  hqnoK  ia  seeled  bottiee  aaKL  in  ft  gir^oi 
quantit J 1 — Yob,  I  am  iDdined  to  tike  thali  viawr  a4 
present 

137%  Supposing  groceoEB  were  obliged  to  selL  ii  in 
not  less  than  a  pint^  do  j^it  think  that  wonld  make  a 
womta  buy  a  pint  when  she  wonld  not  hu^  bon^ 
more  than  a  ^aas  ¥—1  don't  know  that  iha  pint  would 
do  more  harm  than  the  glass*  I  think  it  is  llie  oonatant 
taking  of  it  in  small  quantities  which  forma  one  great 
cause  of  the  evil  One  mi^t  be  a&aid  to  isj.  the 
experiment  on  many  people,  but  I  think  people  oug^ 
to  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  be  able  to  look  at  ang^ 
quantity  of  liquor  and  raast  it 

1374.  You  think  they  should  be  encouraged  to  resbt 
the  temptation  ? — ^Ye&  I  think  the  real  cure  liea  in  the 
encouragement  of  self-restraint  Those  who  hare  this 
reataoaint  should  endeayour  through  whaterer  organ^ 
isations  they  can  command  to  bring  their  influence  to 
bear  on  people  who  lack  it  I  don't  hope  much  from 
any  legislation  on  the  subject  One  other  thing  I  desire 
to  say  is  to  suggest  that  grocers  should  keep  a  file  of 
entries  of  eyerything  they  sell  just  as  drapers  do.  I 
suggest  whether  that  might  not  stop  to  some  extent  the 
false  entries  in  the  pass-books.  If  this  suggestion  were 
adopted  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the  grocers  making 
these  entries  to  be  punished  Evidence  for  their  con- 
viction would  be  more  get-at-able.  For  instance,  there 
would  be  the  entry  in  l^e  customer's  book  and  an  entry 
in  the  grocer's  book;  and  if  any  ono  ease  were  found 
out  in  tins  wi^  to  bea  case  of  false  entry,  then  the  maiK' 
who  made  the  false  entry  would  be  more  easily  pumshad. 


24.  Mr  John  MosoBn»,  exaonined 

1375.  The  Chairmofk — You.  are,  I  belieya,  sa^peay 
intendent  of  police  at  KbIbo  % — I  am. 

1376.  What  force  of  police  haye  you.  in.  that 
burgh ) — ^Three, — two  men  besides  n^jFself. 

1377.  How  many  licensed  housee  haye  you  9 — 24 
grooeiBy  eight  hotels  and  inns,  4  publiehouses^  and  2. 
ale  and  porter  Ucenoee — 3^  in  alL 

1378.  What  have  been  the  numbers  for  the  last  five 
years? — ^There  has  been  litUe  differenca  They  were 
reduced  somewhat  at  the  last  liooasing  Court  Befona 
that  they  remained  stationary,. or  nearly  so,.for  years,  the 
total  number  of  licences  being  about  40. 

1379.  How  many  were  there  ten  years  ago)*— Just 
about  the  same  as  now;  about  40>  or  a  yery  littie  oyer 
40.  Twenty  yeans  ago  the.  number  was  about  the 
same. 

1380L  Sheriff  Orichion.r^Wh&t  kind  of  houses  were 
refused  the  licence  last  year  f— A  publiohouse  and  a 
giocer^s  shop. 

1381.  The  Chcarmafn. — ^li  is  eyident,  is  it  noty  that 
the  grocers  are  greatly  in  ezoess  of  the  other  housea  % — 
They  axe  indeed 

1382^  Asa  the  magisti»tes<  paiticnlar  in  kesfpingtho 
numbers  downt — ^They  are  adopting  measices.now  ior, 
doing  that,  either  by  conTidsen.ar  achange  of.tenanta 

1383«.  And  they  do  not  licenee  new  houaev  if  they 
can  help  it^  do  they  % — The^y  do^mMb.;  they  hsfni  made 
up  thdr  minds  not  to  do  that 

1384w.  Are  many  of  ths  licensed  groosis  in  a  -weji 
small  way  ^In  a.  yery  small  way  ii^eed  Ihaya  tib» 
rents  of  &nr  plaoes  of  business  hare,  >and  L  hove  diyided 
tjiem  into  three  clasass  aa  fcillowH  .v— Undn^  £12,  5; 
aboye  £12  and  under  £20,  7 1.  ahoya.  £20,.  112— total, 
24. 

1385i  In  your  bdisf^  are.  scmer.  a£  these  grooeiff 
subsisting  mainly  by  the  sale  d  q)irii8?^— I  do  beiieye 
that  They  cannot  keep  the  one  withoot  the  other. 
They  cannot  live  by  groearieB>  alone— tha  amaUsr  dua 
of  theuL 


138fiL  What  is.  the  population  of  the  buighl — ^Ubder  ffimiBUBCH. 
5000.  — 

1387.  Then  there  is  one  licensed  house  to  ateut  120        Jo^^ 
persons  *— About  that  Mbscnp. 

1388.  Haye  you  had  many  conyictions  of  licensed 
houses  ? — ^There  haye  been  nine  conviciaons  of  licensed 
grocers  since  1871. 

1389.  That  is  not  more  than  one  a  year  ;  or  haye  you 
had  more  in  one  year  than  ini  another  ? — ^In  1876  we 
had  four  conyictiona 

1390*  Hotol  you  had  any  cases  of  suspicien^  in  which» 
you  could  not  prosente? — ^A  great  number. 

1391.  Are  you  disposed  to  say  that  you  think  the  laws 
ja  commonly  eyaded  in  this  daas  of  houses  ?— I  think 
it  is,  in  yarious  waya 

1392.  Would  that  remark^be  coufined  to  the  lowes 
class  of  houses  I — Chiefly  to  theuL 

1393.  In  what  way  is  tiie-  law  chiefly  eyaded? — Bf 
concealment  of  the  drinking  on  the  premises^  which 
haye  their  doors  and  windows  blinded,  so  that  you  can 
see  nothing  of  what  goes  on  inside.  Then  the  law  is 
also  eyaded  by  giying  drink  after  hours  at  night  and  on 
Sundays. 

1394.  Aie  the  windows  you  mention  artificially 
blinded  or  blinded  by  stock  ?--Art^cialiy  blinded 

1395.  What  remedies  do  you  suggest  for  the  difficidty 
in  detecting  eyaaions  1 — It  is  not  easy  to  detect  them. 
They  haye  watches  out  in  all  directions^  if  they  haye 
any  suspicion  that  they  aee  watched  It  is  not  from 
r^Kirt  that  I  speak ;  I  speak  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  i^stem.  I  thmk  t&e  cmly  way 
would  be  to  rednoe  the  number  of  houses;  to  take 
away  ai  number  of  tl»  small  rented  houses,  and  get 
them  into  a  better  class  of  licensed  men. 

1396..  Shenff  OruAttm, — Wmdd  you  fix  a  minimmn 
rent  fbr  the  grocan ) — In  such  a  plaoe  as  Kelso  £20  or 
£25  would  be  a  req)ectable  and  reasonable  thing.  A 
respectable  house  would  be  got  for  that 

1397.  The  Ghadmum. — ^£20  would  be  a  large  enough 
rent,  would  it  not  1 — There  are  some  large  houses  in 
the  trada 

1396.  Would  not  that  be  a  large  rent  1 — ^o ;  some 
of  the  best  ^ops  are  high  rented— oyer  £100,  and  £60 
and  £70. 

1399.  Are  your  ordinary  grocers'  shops  opened  beforo 
8  o'clock  1 — ^Not  all ;  but  some  of  them  are  opened  be- 
fore 8  o'clock  for  the  ^sale  of  groceries. 

1400.  Do  you  fancy  that  they  sell  drink  before  that? 
time  1 — ^They  haye  it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  People 
go  to  the  shop  for  groceries  before  that  hour,  and  it  is 
possible  they  may  get  drink  too. 

1401.  Do  you  direct  your  officers  to  keep  watch  on 
these  houses  ? — ^Yes. 

1402.  Would  one  of  your  officers  notice  ff  a  number 
of  working-men  were  going  in  before  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ?— They  don't  do  that;  I  neyer  could  see  that 
dona 

140fi.  You.  don't  think  they  go  and  get  a  dram  on 
tdwfir  way  to  worki — ^Not  at  Kelso ;  they  don't  get  it  in 
that  way  there  ;  so  fnr  as  I  am  awisre,  that  is  not  the 
practice  in  our  bur^  The  publiehousee  generally  keep 
yery  strict  to  the  hour.  G<Kng  to  the  grocer's  shop  for 
groceries^  it  is  possible  they  may  get  dnnk  and  carry  it^ 
out  before  8  o'clock. 

L404  But  a  working  man  would  not  go  to  buy 
groceries  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  would  he  1---!ITo.  Th(v 
general  hour  far  going  to  work  is  6  o'clock. 

1405<  Do  you  think  the  working  men  are  in  t^e  habit 
of  going  to  UiB  grocers'  shops  before  8  o'clock  in  the 
moimng  at  alb?— IS'ot  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  unless  some 
of  them  in  the  course  of  their  drinking  habits  do  it  at; 
that  time,  when  they  are  not  at  woi^ 

1406.  Your  officers  do  not  tell  you  of  men  going  into 
groeers'  shops  at  that  time,  do  they  ?«--]^o. 

1407.  Would  some  of  your  officers  be  about  the  town 
at  t^t  time  1*— Yes ;  I  am  out  myself  by  that  tima 

14D8.  What  has  been  the  numbra  of  conyictions  on 
(diarges  of  drunkermess  tt--Of  disorderly  cases  there  haye 
been  270  in  fiye  years, — 270  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates and  conyictedl 
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J&xKBTTBaH.      1409.  Can  you  give  us  the  nmnbeis  in  successive 
—         years  ?--I  can.    They  are  as  follows  :— 


1872  to  1873,  . 

1873  to  1874,  . 

1874  to  1875,  . 

1875  to  1876,  , 


39 
52 
46 
56 

77 


Total,      ...      270 

1410.  Do  these  figures  apply  simply  to  charges  of 
drunkenness  % — Charges  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace — anything  of  the  nature  of  noise 
and  disorder. 

1411.  Would  many  of  these  be  convictions  of  habitual 
offenders? — ^A  number  of  them  ;  the  same  parties  just 
coming  up  from  time  to  time. 

1412.  The  numbers  brought  up  are  much  on  the  in- 
crease, are  they  not  I— They  were  in  1876. 

1413.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^What  do  you  attribute 
that  to  % — One  thing  I  attribute  it  to  is  the  working 
classes  having  more  money  and  too  much  time  on  their 
hand,  as  I  think. 

1414.  The  Chairman, — ^I  am  told  that  your  grocers 
supply  a  large  agricultural  district  round  about :  is  that 
the  case  1 — ^Yes. 

1415.  Do  they  send  out  carts  1 — Yes ;  six  carts  leave 
Kelso  every  morning,  and  go  round  the  country  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

1416.  Would  that  account  for  there  being  more 
houses  than  are  wanted  for  the  burgh  1 — ^No  doubt 
there  are  more  than  are  wanted  for  the  town.  A  number 
of  the  best  class  houses  send  out  goods  to  be  delivered 
on  bona  fide  orders.  Another  class  go  out  and  hawk 
for  orders. 

1 1:17.  In  regard  to  those  carts  that  solicit  orders,  have 
you  reason  to  believe  that  they  take  spirits  on  the  chance 
of  selling  them  1 — ^It  is  currently  reported  so  by 
agricultural  servants  in  the  country. 

1418.  Have  you  had  a  case  of  that  ! — Yes;  there  was 
one  conviction  in  1871  for  hawking. 

1419.  It  is  a  kind  of  offence  difficult  to  detect,  is  it 
not  1 — ^Yes.  If  you  don't  come  round  the  people  they 
are  dealing  with,  there  is  no  chance  of  detecting  them. 
In  the  case  I  referred  to,  the  party  supplied  gave  the 
information.  The  police  have  no  chance  of  getting  at 
^em,  because  they  hold  it  as  an  order  delivered. 

1420.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  important  that  the  business 
pvenuses  should  be  detached  from  the  dweUing-house  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 

1421.  Would  you  make  that  a  condition  in  any  kind 
of  house  1 — Would  you  think  it  necessary  in  the  case  of 
a  large  and  respectable  shop  doing  a  high-class 
business  1 — ^That  would  make  a  difference.  There  is  a 
dass  of  houses  quite  above  doing  anything  illegal — 
supplying  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  or 
giving  it  at  illegal  hours — ^and  who  keep  strictly  to  the 
law  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  you  could  draw  the  line. 

1422.  In  the  case  of  licensed  houses  with  a  rent  of 
£20  or  X25  a  year,  do  you  think  the  business  premises 

:  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  dwelling-houses  ? — ^Yes. 

1423.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  grocers  treating 
policemen,  to  keep  them  quiet  1 — I  have  heard  it  said  so, 
but  I  never  could  detect  it  It  has  often  been  reported. 
It  is  only  the  lower  class  of  grocers  that  would  do  such 
:a  thing:  The  higher  classes  would  not  do  anything  of 
ihekind. 

1424.  You  bdieve,  do  you  not,  that  your  magistrates 
ihink  the  number  of  houses  too  numerous,  and  wish 
to  reduce  them  f — ^It  is  my  opinion  that  they  da 

1425.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^When  a  man  applies 
for  a  publichouse  licence,  do  the  magistrates  refuse  that 
and  give  a  grocer's  licence  i — ^That  has  never  been  done. 

1426.  Sheriffs  Crichton, — ^You  said  they  were  reducing 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  respect  of  the  convic- 
tions. Do  you  mean  that  the  magistrates  are  not  renew- 
ing the  licence  to  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  1 
— ^That  is  so.  If  there  are  two  convictions  against  them, 
the  licence  is  refused.  They  have  also  refused  to  license 
a  new  house. 

1427.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Even  a  gtocer's? — 
Tes,    They  think  it  ahardship  to  take  the  licence  from 


people  who  have  held  it  for  a  consideraUe  time  and  not 
committed  any  offence,  without  some  reasonable  excuse. 

1428.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  state  f — I  don't  recollect  anything  at  present 

1429.  Would  you  think  it  important  that  sales  should 
be  allowed  only  in  sealed  bottles  1 — ^I  don't  think  it 
would  cure  the  evil  I  think  the  sealed  bottle  would 
open  a  door  for  evasion  in  another  way.  They  would 
smuggle  it  out  to  customers  as  they  do  now.  There  is 
a  low  class  of  customers  who  go  under  night  and  on 
Sundays  for  drink,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  sale 
of  liquor  were  restricted  to  sealed  bottles,  the  grocers 
would  have  ways  and  means  of  giving  it  out,  and  the 
customers  would  have  ways  and  means  of  getting  it 

1430.  Does  it  come  under  your  knowledge  that 
children  are  sent  to  grocers  to  bring  small  quantities  of 
spirits  1 — ^Yes,  they  are  sent  for  such  quantitiea 

1431.  You  do  not  think  that  a  good  thing,  do  you  ? — 
I  think  it  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  then  grocers  in  defence 
of  themselves  say  that  it  is  not  for  the  children's  own 
consumption,  but  that  they  are  sent  by  parents  or  some- 
body elsa  The  liquor  so  sent  for  is  sometimes  carried 
in  bottles  and  soyietimes  in  open  vessels,  whether  they 
are  pitchers  or  jugs — carried  through  the  streets  quite 
openly. 


25.  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Bart,  M.P.  for  Fifeshire, 
examined. 

1432.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  have  you  not,  and  made 
it  the  subject  of  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
I  hava 

1433.  And  you  have  taken  considerable  pains  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the 
question  1 — ^Yes. 

1434.  Perhaps  you  will  state  what  steps  these  were, 
and  the  general  result  of  them  1 — ^I  will,  as  shortly  as 
I  can.  I  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  increased  consumption  of  drink, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  the  increase  of  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  country.  I  don't  go  the  length  of  saying  the 
actual  drunkenness,  although  it  may  be  shown  that  there 
is  also  an  increiase  of  that ;  but  what  struck  me,  as  far 
as  I  could  form  an  opinion  on  it,  was  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  drink  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 
That  first  caused  me  to  take  an  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  I  brought  in  a  bill  as  long  ago  as  1874  into  the 
House  of  Commons  which  affected  this  matter.  I  was 
aided  in  that  by  Mr  Daliymple  and  the  late  Mr  Fordyce, 
the  member  for  East  Aberdeenshire.  The  original  bill 
was  for  placing  the  sale  by  retail  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  Scotland  under  legal  control,  and  it  embodied 
amongst  other  subjects  clauses  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Gothenburg  system  in  Scotland. 

1435.  Hul  that  bill  reference  to  grocers'  licences  as 
weU  as  publichouses  1 — ^It  had.  My  only  reason  for 
taking  up  your  time  with  that  matter  was  to  show  how 
it  ultimately  came  to  be  only  a  grocers'  licensing  bill,  or 
practically  so.  When  it  came  on  for  second  reading  in 
1874  we  had  a  discussion  upon  the  Gothenburg  system, 
which  was  a  very  interesting  discussion,  and  tiie  Home 
Secretary,  Mr  Cross,  stated  to  me  that  if  I  was  willing 
to  take  out  of  the  bill  all  that  related  to  the  Grothenbuig 
system,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  adopt,  he  would 
be  willing  to  give  me  his  assistance  in  passing  the  re- 
maining clauses  of  the  bill,  which  were  very  few — ^I 
think  only  four  or  five.  I  took  out  all  the  clauses  to 
which  the  Home  Secretary  objected,  and  the  bill  as  it 
then  remained  contained  amongst  other  clauses  this 
one  :  *  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  sihall 

*  not  be  lawful  for  the  licensing  authority  to  grant  to 

*  any  grocer  any  certificate  for  a  licence  to  include  the 
'  sale  by  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  unless  such  grocer 
'  shall  hold  a  licence  under  the  recited  Acts  at  the  time 

*  of  the  passing  of  this  Act'  That  went  into  the  grant- 
ing of  no  more  grocers'  licences  excepting  to  the  men 
who  held  them  at  the  time  of  the  Act    That  bill  did  ' 
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not  go  any  further,  from  causes  "with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you.  I  brought  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
bill  in  1875-76.  In  1876  I  was  not  able  to  take  charge 
of  the  bill  myself,  owing  to  ill  health.  After  an  inte* 
resting  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  kindly 
conducted  for  me  by  Mr  Dalrymple,  it  was  withdrawn. 
I  re-introduced  the  bill  in  1877  with  some  small  alterar 
tions,  but  originally  with  the  same  clause  which  I  have 
read  to  the  Commission  in  it, — that  is  to  say,  preventing 
any  licence  being  granted  to  those  who  had  not  them 
at  present  It  was  then  represented  to  us  that  it  would 
be  a  great  hardship  on  the  public, — that  grocers'  shops 
as  a  whole  were  very  well  conducted  and  in  the  hands 
of  respectable  persons.  And  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
l£e  way  in  which  the  laige  shops  are  conducted  :  I  be^- 
lieve  that  in  the  main,  both  in  the  large  towns  and  in  th6 
eountiy,  the  respectable  shops  obey  tibe  law,  and  I  don't 
think  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of  crime ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind^  and  I  venture  to  think 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Commission 
at  the  termination  of  their  inquiry,  that  amongst  the 
lower  class  of  shops  the  law  is  evaded, — ^that  in  point 
of  fact  those  shops  are  licensed  for  consumption  off 
the  premises  only,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large 
amount  of  illicit  drinking  is  conducted  and  takes  place 
day  by  day  in  those  shops.  I  think  I  may  go'  further 
than  that,  and  say  that  I  believe  that  amongst  the  lower 
class  of  shops  it  is  only  the  drink  that  gives  a  profit. 
When  I  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  of  course  I 
may  perhaps  seem  to  be  speaking  too  certiunly ;  but  in 
the  course  of  this  summer  I  issued  a  number  of  circulars 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  came  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  chiefs  of  police  and  other 
persons  in  Scotland,  from  whom  I  thought  I  could  get 
valuable  information.     (See  App.  C,  p.  477.) 

1436.  Perhaps  you  will  say  who  those  persons  were — 
as  far  as  they  were  official  f— I  may  hand  in  a  copy  of 
the  questions  to  you,  I  sent  to  almost  all  the  heads  of 
police. 

1437.  Did  you  send  to  magistrates  ? — ^No ;  I  think 
only  to  the  police  officers,  and  also  to  anybody  who  I 
thought  could  give  me  information,  such  as  missionaries 
and  others  interested  in  the  reforms  of  the  law — ^persons, 
in  short,  whom  I  should  term  reformers,  social 
reformers. 

1438.  Did  you  send  any  to  the  clergy  1 — ^No ;  I  may 
here  and  there  have  sent  to  clergymen,  but  not  to  them 
as  a  body.  I  may  say  that  they  were  sent  out  by  mo 
as  a  private  person.  I  had  no  authority  to  ask  them 
for  any  information.  I  should  like  if  you  would  allow 
me  hare  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  those 
gentlemen  who  were  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with 
the  information  I  received,  and  for  their  kindness  in 
answering  my  questions,  because  I  think  their  answers 
ore  very  valuable.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  venture 
ta  read  all  the  answers  to  all  the  queries  to  the  Com 
mksion — ^yonr  time  is  too  valuable  for  that ;  but  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  read  one  or  two  of  the  answers  as 
a  sort  of  specimens,  and  then  I  will  put  the  r^nuns  in. 

1439.  .^  you  prepared  in  the  first  place  to  state 
any  general  results—Yes,  I  think  I  may.  I  have 
not  put  it  down  on  papery  but  I  think  the  general 
result,  80  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  it,  is  to  show  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  at  least  as  r^ards  the 
smaller  houses,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Z  think  I 
may  say,  speaking  generally,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  those  gentlemen  from  whom  I  have  got  returns 
(and  they  are  all  men  of  large  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment of  their  business) — ^there  is  not  one  who  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  law.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  most 
favourable  is  my  own  chief  constable  in  Fifeshire,  whom 
you  have  had  before  you  to-day;  and  as  you  have 
examined  him  here,  I  suppose  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  read  the  answers  he  has  sent  me.  He  is  not 
satisfied ;  but  he  is  about  the  only  chief  constable  in 
Scotland  who  is  more  satisfied  than  anybody  else  with 
the  law.  As  a  rule  they  seem  to  me  to  condemn  it 
entirely.  I  think  I  may  read  as  a  specimen  what  the 
chief  constable  of  AyrsMre  says.    The  first  question  I 


put  was  as  follows  :  *  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been 
the  efiect  of  the  present  system  of  selling  spirits  in 
small  quantities  in  open  vessels  by  grocers  in  Scotland 
as  regards  the  drinking  habits  and  morals  of  the 
people  ;  and  is  it  or  is  it  not  advisable  to  continue  thd 
present  system  1 '    In  answer  to  this  question  he  says  ! 
The  system  gives  opportunities  to  women  and  young 
persons  to  obtain  spirits  who  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  going  into  a  publichouse,  which  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  a  deplorable  extent,     Mucb  misery  is  caused 
by  the  encouragement  and  facilities  ^ven  to  the  -wives 
of  working-men  to  obtain  spirits  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  husbands ;  it  is  well  known  that  grocess  will; 
at  request,  enter  under  the  head  of  some  grocery  goods, 
spirits  supplied  on  credit.     It  is  very  desiraUe  thd 
present  system  should  be  discontinued.'    The  super- 
intendent of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  in  answer  to  that  same 
question  states :  *  The  very  worst  eflfeot.    Of  all  licences 
it  (the  grocer's)  is  the  most  objectionabla     Should 
never  have  been.     Too  much  facility  for  quiet  or  sly 
drinking,  especially  for  women  getting  drink  and  mark- 
ing it  something  else  in  their  pass-books.'    The  second 
question  I  put  was  : '  Is  the  law  evaded  in  many  of  the 
smaller  and  less  re^ctable  licensed  groceis'  diops  or 
not ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  cases  are  not 
excisable  liquors  sold  in  these  shops  for  consumption 
on,  as  well  as  off  the  premises  ? '    The  chief  oonstable 
of  the  county  replied : '  The  law  is  evaded  in  many  of 
'  the  licensed  grocers'  shops,  and  this  evasion  of  the  law 
is  not  confined  to  the  smaller  shops.     More  than  half 
the  licensed  grocers'  shops  are  suspected  of  selling 
excisable  liquor  for  consumption    on  the  premises 
whenever  they  get  the  opportimity.'    And  the  burgh 
superintendent  states  :  *  ^e  law  is  often,  I  may  say 
systematically,  evaded  by  drinking  on  the  premises, 
taifi  not  easily  detected  ;  and  the  proportion  is  com- 
paratively the  whole  of  them.'    The  third  question  I 
put  was :   *  Whether  in  many  of  the  lower  class  of 
licensed  grocers'  shops,  it  is  or  is  not  the  case  that  the 
sale  of  groceries  is  in  many  cases  made  a  pretext  only 
for  the  sale  of  spirits,  on  l^e  premises,  and  that  to  the 
sale  of  spirits  the  success  and  profits  of  the  business  la 
maiuly  owing  1 '     The  chief  constable  of  the  county 
eplied  :  *  The  stock  of  groceries  in  some  of  these  shops 
is  very  small,  and  in  many  the  success  and  profits  of 
the  business  mainly  depends  on  the  sale  of  spirita'  And 
the  superintendent  of  the  burgh  says :  *  I  would  not  say 
that  the  groceries  are  only  and  always  a  pretext  for 
selling  liquor.     I^evertheless  the  success  and  profits 
are  much,  and  often  mainly,  owing  to  the  sale  of 
liquor.'    My  fourth  question  was  :  *  Whether,  in  your 
opinion,  an  improvement  might  be  anticipated  were 
licensed  grocers  limited  to  the  sale  of  spirits  in  quart 
bottles,  corked  and  sealed,  as  in  England,  or  even  in 
pint  bottles  coirked  and  sealed  1 '    The  chief  constable 
replied :  *  Yes,  very  great'     Secondly,  the  sup^in- 
tendent  for  the  burgh  said :  ^  It  would  certainly  be  an> 
in^rovement  if  in  quart  bottles ;  but  as  to  pint  bcriitiee, 
it  would  do  no  good.'    I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
trouble  you  as  to  tiie  remaining  questions  and  answers. 
There  are  some  answers  from  Eorfarshire  which,  how- 
ever, I  think  I.mi^  venture  to  read.     In  answer  to 
the  question  which  I  have  already  read,  the  chief  coib- 
stable  of  the  county  of  Forfar  states :  '  I  am  of  opinion 
^  that  the  effect  has  been  ii^urious,  and  tending  to 
'  increase  private  drinking  and  drinking  habits,  as  it  is, 
<  I  think,  admitted    that  many  respectable  persons, 
'  women  especially,  go  or  send  to  the  grocer  for  srnaU 
^  quantities  of  spirits,  which  are  consumed  personally 

*  and  privately,  who  would  not  go  or  send  to  the  public- 

*  housa'  The  superintendent  of  the  burgh  says,  in 
answer  to  the  same  question :  ^  The  effect  has  been  to 
'  increase  tippling  and  drinking,  and  especially  amongst 

*  working  men's  wives.     It  is  not  advisable  to  continue 

*  the  present  system.  I  have  known  quarrels  between 
'  husbands  and  wives,  the  ground  of  which  was  the 
'  wives  getting  credit  from  th^  grocer,  and  goods  entered 
'  into  the  pass-book,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  goods  got 

*  was  whisky.     Ther6  are  tipplers  who  go  to  grocers' 

*  shops  who  would  not  be  seen  entering  a  publichouse— 
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Edihbuboh;'  « the  apparent  reason  being  that  they  do  not  wish  their 

.  "~         '  neighbonrs  to  know  they  tippla'    In  answer  to  the 

•^^^^J2i[i    second  question,  as  to  the  evasion  of  the  law,  the  chief 

■  ,,.,^  '      constable  of  the  county  states :   '  It  is  a  fact  that  many 

*  grocers  allow  the  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  licensed 

*  premises.     Speaking  roughly,  about  a  third  do  it  very 

*  frequently,  another  third  less  frequently,  and  only  to 
'  certain  customers,  and  probably  about  a  third  not  at 
^  all ;  but  occasionally  even  the  best  houses  are  not  free 

*  from  some  back-shop  drinking.*  The  burgh  chief 
constable  answers  :  '  Yes,  the  totel  number  in  1876-77 
^  was  17.  Of  these  two  do  not  evade  the  law,  fifteen 
^  do  evade  the  law.     In  1877-78  the  total  number  was 

*  20.     There  were  three  additional  hcences  granted  in 

*  April  last,  which  only  came  in  force  at  "Whitsunday. 
'  I  have  not  had  experience  of  these  three ;  but  I  am 

*  certain  they  cannot  exist  unless  they  do  as  Uie  majority 
'  of  their  neighbours  do— evade  the  law.'  Then  as  to 
the  quart  bottle,  the  county  chief  constable  says  :  '  I 

*  am  of  opiuion  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 

<  limit  them  to  pint  if  not  to  quart  bottles,  corked  and 

*  sealed,  as  I  think,  when  the  spirits  were  really  required 

*  for  fiumly  use,  a  pint  bottle  would  not  be  a  large 
'  quantity  to  provide,  and  it  would  tend  to  check  the 
'  practice  of  drinking  arising  from  getting  it  in  gills  and 

<  half  gills,  and  even  smaller  quantities.'  The  burgh 
officer  says  in  answer  to  the  same  question :  '  I  am  of 

*  opinion  an  improvement  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
^  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  a  number  oi  those  licensed 

*  here  would  break  the  seals  and  go  on  as  they  are 
^  doing,  as  they  could  not  live  for  want  of  trade.     There 

*  are  too  many  licences  hera     There  is  a  licensed  house 
.  *  for  every  162  of  the  population.    That  is  including 

'  inns,  publichouses,  and  grocers.' 

1440.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go  through  those  in 
detail,  but  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  general 
effect  was  very  much  according  to  these  illustrations  1 — 
Tes,  certainly.  The  only  one,  as  I  stated,  who  seemed 
to  be  doubtful  was  Captain  Bremner.  I  shall  not  read 
to  you  what  he  said.  I  shall  put  in  the  whole  of  the 
answer&  They  are  very  valuable,  and  afford  a  great 
deal  of  information. 

1441.  What  was  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  you 
addressed  those  questions  1 — ^The  number  of  answers  I 
got  was  fifty-five — I  sent  out  eighty  gr  ninety  requests. 

1442.  Did  the  answers  come  from  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land ? — Yes ;  from  Thurso  down  to  Wigtownshire. 

1443.  According  to  the  opinion  formed  from  those 
sources  of  information,  what  is  it  that  you  recommend 
with  regard  to  the  exiting  law  1 — ^What  I  would  prefer 
myself — ^speaking  for  my  own  private  opinion — ^is  that 
we  should  try  first  of  all  at  {dl  events  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  small  quantities  of  the  spirit  in  the  open  vessel 
I  believe,  and  I  am  aware,  that  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  body  of  opinion  forming  against  the  grocers' 
licences  altogether.  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  my  own 
opinion,  because  I  do  not  think  that  amongst  the  larger 
shops  tiie  law  is  evaded,  and  they  are  a  great  oon- 
yenience  to  the  public 

1444.  You  say  you  are  satisfied  that  the  power  of  the 
respectable  class  of  grocers  under  proper  restrictions  to 
sell  sj^irits  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  causing 
inconvenience  to  the  public  1 — ^Yes. 

1445.  Then  you  tlunk  that  under  proper  restrictions 
grocers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  spirits) — ^I  think 
sa 

1446.  How  do  you  think  the  convenience  of  the  public 
demands  that  'i — I  think  there Jare  many  people  who 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  grocer  rather  than  go  to  the 
publichouse. 

1447.  That  is  people  who  have  a  legitimate  desire 
for  spirits,  and  who  require  them  ? — ^There  is  a  want  of 
it  for  family  use,  for  instance. 

1448.  You  mean  people  who  require  the  use  of 
spirits  1 — Yes,  for  family  consumption. 

1449.  And  you  think  that  they  can  more  conveniently 
resort  to  the  grocer's  than  to  the  publichouse  ? — I 
think  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

1460.  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  that  they 
should  havQ  me  opportunity  of  buying  spirits  at  their 
provision  dealers?-— I  do  not  think  so.     There  are  a 


great  many  arguments  to  be  made  against  spirits  being 
sold  at  all  in  tiie  same  shop  with  those  other  necessaries 
of  life  ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  trade  was  under  proper 
control  a  large  amount  of  the  evil  of  the  present  system 
would  be  removed. 

1451.  But  you  yourself,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  total  withdrawal  of  the  grocers'  licences  U^No,  I  am 
not 

1452.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  grocers  should 
be  restricted  ? — ^What  I  should  like  to  see  is  the  grocer 
restricted,  as  I  proposed  in  my  bill  of  1877,  by  some 
clause  to  the  following  effect : — *  From  and  after  the 
S  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 

*  grocer  being  a  licence-holder  to  sell  a  less  quantity 

*  of  spirits  at  any  one  time  than  the  contents  of  a 
^  reputed  quart  bottie,  being  onensixth  part  of  a  gallon, 

*  to  be  contained  in  a  bottle  which  at  the  time  of  such 

*  sale  shall  be  properly  corked  and  sealed ;  and  if  any 

*  such  grocer  shall  act  in  the  contrary  hereof,  he  shall  be 

*  deem^  to  have  comndtted  a  breach  of  certificate,  and 

*  shall  be  liable  to  the  procedure  and  penalties  applicable 

*  thereto  provided  by  the  recited  Acts ;  provided  that 

*  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  dealers  in 
'  excisable  liquors  only  holding  certificates  and  licences 

<  under  the  recited  Act&'  Then  I  would  put  them 
under  police  supervision.  Judging  from  the  returns 
which  I  have  read,  and  which  I  have  put  in,  I  think, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  police  have  no  supervision. 

1453.  It  has  been  represented  that  if  the  sale  be 
restricted  to  the  quart  tiie  result  Would  be  that  many 
people  who  do  not  require  so  much  will  buy  it,  and 
that  it  will  in  this  way  increase  the  consumption.  For 
instance,  if  they  were  allowed  to  buy  a  pint,  a  pint 
would  do ;  but  as  they  can  only  buy  a  quart,  and  that 
can  be  bought  for  half-a  crown,  they  would  get  so  much 
more,  and  this  would  increase  their  drinking  more  than 
would  otherwise  be  t^e  case  f — ^I  have  had  that  alignment 
put  before  me  several  times.  It  comes  to  this,  that  if 
there  are  persons  who  cannot  have  a  bottle  of  whisky 
without  drinking,  I  suppose  no  restriction  on  grocers  or 
any  others  will  prevent  them  from  exceeding  a  proper 
limit  But  looking  to  my  object  in  fixing  the  bottie, 
I  think  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  should  be  a  pint  or 
a  quart  For  myself  I  prefer  the  larger  quantity,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  practical  evasion  of  the  law  by  the  sale 
of  the  small  quantity  of  spirit  in  the  open  vessel 

1454.  You  would  think  it  immaterial,  provided  it  is 
sold  in  a  bottie  regularly  corked  and  sealed,  whether  it 
was  a  quart  or  a  pint  %^1  prefer  the  quart,  because  I 
think  it  would  not  be  so  easily  bought  by  people  club- 
bing together — ^what  they  call  in  Sweden  "  saining" — 
drinking  at  the  comer.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  grocers  would  be  satisfied  with  the  pint 

1455.  Will  you  now  speak  to  the  point  of  police 
supervision) — I  see  that  the  Commission  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  more  valuable  than  my  own  upon 
that  point  I  would  only  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  certificate 
attached  to  25  and  26  Vict  cap.  35  (that  is  the  Act  of 
1862)  states  that  ^  no  grocer  shall  sell  or  supply  excisable 

<  liquors  to  persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ; 

*  or  to  girls  or  boys  apparentiy  under  fourteen  years  of 

<  age,'  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  boys  and  girls  are 
held  in  law  to  be  the  messengers  of  their  parents  or 
others.  That  I  think  was  decided  in  1875.  As  a  fact, 
therefore,  drink  is  supplied  to  the  smallest  children  in 
open  vessels — a  thing  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
unwholesome. 

1456.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^And  you  think  that  should 
be  remedied  by  statute,  do  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1457.  Would  you  put  a  grocer  under  the  same  super- 
vision as  the  publichouse  keeper  1 — ^Yes.  The  Commis- 
sion are  quite  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law  :  the  police 
officer  cannot  enter  a  grocer's  shop  unless  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  breach  of  the  law  is  being 
committed.  Now,  as  he  can  have  no  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  until  he  goes  in,  it  appears  to  me  to  come  to 
this,  that  the  grocers  have  no  inspection. 

1458.  The  Chairman, — We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
in  some  towns  the  windows  are  so  blinded  that  the 
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people  from  the  oubdde  cannot  see  what  goes  on  in  the 
inside  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  so. 

1459.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  respect  of  the 
homs  ? — I  think,  as  I  understand  the  law,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  open  for  the  sale  of  drink  between  the  homs 
of  1 1  at  night  and  8  in  the  morning ;  yet  the  shops  are 
practically  open  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1460.  For  ordinary  business  1 — ^Yes,  and  it  is  almost 
too  much  to  believe  that  the  grocer  will  open  his  shop 
for  ordinary  business  and  will  not  also  open  it  for  the 
sale  of  drink 

'  1461.  That  is  especially  where  he  is  living  mainly  by 
the  sale  of  drink  t—Yea 

1462.  Sheriff  Crichiofu — Then  would  you  restrict  the 
sale  of  the  other  commodities  to  the  same  hours  as.those 
to  which  the  sale  of  drink  ia  restricted  ? — ^Yes. 

1463.  The  Chairman, — ^Would  you  think  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  fixed  by  statute  of  the 

.value  of  the  house  to  which  the  licence  should  be 
given  1 — ^Yes,  it  is  very  desirabla  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  was  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  good  many  years  ago. 

1464.  Sheriff  Criehtoru—Th&i  was  in  1846  ?— Perhaps 
so. 

1465.  The  Chairman, — But  that  was  in  respect  of 
publichouses,  was  it  not  T — Tfi&y  but  there  were  no 
grocers'  licences  then« 

1466.  It  was  also  recommended  by  the  Commission 
of  1860,  was  it  not  ^-Yes. 

1467.  Sheriff  Criekton — It  was  a  recommendation  of 
the  then  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  each 
local  committee  should  fix  the  minimum  rent  of  the 
house:  would  you  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  or  would  you  have  it  fixed  by  statute  % — ^I 
think  it  is  better  that  it  shotdd  be  left  to  local 
authorities,  who  know  the  value  of  houses  best 

1468.  Some  people  have  said  that  this  fixed  rent 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  population  :  now 
would  you  fix  it  by  Act  of  Parluiment  or  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  licensing  authorities? — I 
think  it  would  be  best  left  to  the  local  or 
authorities. 

1469.  The  Chairman, — If  in  some  towns  licences  had 
been  given  very  freely  to  poor  houses,  and  with  little 
reference  to  the  effects  of  numerous  licences,  would  that 
not  show  that  the  licensing  authority  could  not  be 
trusted  % — I  should  be  loath  to  say  that  the  licensing 
authority  could  not  be  trusted.  If  it  was  indicated  to 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  Parliament  did  not  wish 
those  licences  to  be  held  by  shops  which  wore  below  a 
certain  minimum  value,  and  if  Parliament  allowed  the 
licensing  auttiority  to  increase  that  value,  then  I  \h\n\c 
some  good  would  be  done,  and  the  local  authority  might 
be  trusted. 

1470.  You  think  perhaps  that  if  it  was  laid  down  by 
Act  of  Parliament  that  the  licensing  authority  of  each 
place  shotdd  fix  a  minimum  limit,  that  would  be  such 
an  indication  to  the  local  authority  as  would  produce  the 
desired  effect  1 — ^I  think  it  would. 

1471.  Then  you  do  not  look  on  it  as  a  large  and 
difficult  question  % — No.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  I  know  that  in  England  they  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  their  state  of  the  law,  although  they  are 
there  restricted  to  the  quart  bottle. 

1472.  Yes,  but  in  England  the  state  of  the  law  is  that 
the  magistrates  have  no  voice  in  the  licensing  of  grocers 
Whatever :  it  is  done  by  the  Excise  % — ^Yes,  but  I  men- 
tion that  merely  to  show  that  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
we  assimilated  our  law  to  the  law  of  England  it  would 
be  found  to  be  wholly  satis&ictory. 

1473.  But  it  is  true,  is- it  not,  that  the  magistrates  in 
England  at  present  have^  no  control  over  these  grocers' 
licences  of  which  they  disapprove  1 — I  believe  that  is  so. 

1474.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— Ko. 

1475.  Sheriff  Orichton,—}leLvejoxi  any  view  with  re- 
gard to  dwelling-houses  being  separated  from  the  grocers' 
places  of  business  1  tt  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
the  grocers'  shops  should  not  be  licensed  where  there 
Was  any  connection  with  their  dwelling-houses  f— I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  view  on  that  point 
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1476.  Mr  M'Lagan, — You  stated  that  you  did  not' EDiNBimofl. 
approve  of  doing  away  with  grocers'  licences  because 
there  are  many  respectable  people  who  would  like  to  get 
their  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  from  their  grocer  instead  of  going 
to  the  puWchousa  Have  they  not  an  opportunity  of 
doing  thai  at  present  in  towns  without  going  to  the 
grocer  or  the  publichouse  1 — Can  they  not  get  their  wine 

'  and  spirits  from  the  wine  merchant  1 — ^Yea 

1477.  And  from  spirit  dealers  ? — Yes. 

1478.  Then  suppose  you  were  separating  the  sale  of 
provisions  and  groceries  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  that  more  numerous  licences  were  given  to 
spirit  dealers,  would  you  approve  of  that  in  preference 
to  continuing  the  present  system! — I  think  that  it 
would  remove  a  great  part  of  the  present  eviL 

1479.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
unfair  to  the  wine  merchants  and  spirit  dealers  that 
grocers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  groceries 
while  they — the  wine  merchants — ^have  liot  that  oppor- 
tunity ? — It  is  no  doubt  against  the  wine  merchants,  and 
handicaps  them. 

1480.  It  would  be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  would  it 
not,  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  separation  of  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  from  the  sale  of  groceries,  and 
that  licences  should  be  given  to  a  separate  trade 
altogether  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

1481.  And  that  would  be  as  much  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public  1 — Certainly, 

1482.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  productive  of  as 
much  evil  as  grocera'  licences  are  supposed  to  produce  ^ 
— ^No. 

1483.  Then  you  think  on  the  whole  that  would  be  a 
better  system  I—Yes. 

1484.  We  had  it  in  evidence  by  Mr  McLaren  that  it 
wotdd  be  better  to  allow  the  sale  of  beer,  wine,  and 
groceries,  and  to  give  licences  to  spirit  dealers  and  othera 
for  the  sale  of  spirits.  Would  you  approve  of  that  in 
preference  to  what  you  have  suggested  yourself  at  the 
present  time  % — ^Do  you  mean  to  permit  the  sale  of  beer 
and  wine  by  grocers  1 — ^Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

1485.  And  preferable  to  what  you  recommend. ! — ^Yes, 
I  think  it  would. 

1486.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  had  your  attention 
called  to  the  evils  arising  from  working  men's  wives  and 
servants  going  for  the  purchase  of  groceries,  and  being 
led  into  purchasing  spirits  in  grocera'  shops  t— I  cannot 
speak  of  my  own  Imowledga  As  far  as  my  information 
goes — ^information  obtained  from  those  returns,  which 
I  have  handed  in — I  think  there  is  a  great  evil  con- 
nected with  it 

1487.  Bo  you  think  that  evil  could  be  thoroughly 
met  by  complete  separation  of  the  spirit  trade  from  the 
grocery  trade  % — Perhaps  hardly. 

1488.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  to  put  to  you  pn 
behalf  of  the  trade.  You  have  stated  tlmt  the  larger 
grocera  do  not  evade  the  law :  what  do  you  mean  'by 
the  larger  grocCTS,  and  where  do  you  draw  the  line  1 — It 
is  not  very  easy  to  answer  that,  but  I  mean  the  more 
respectable  shops  in  the  larger  streets.  I  think  that 
answer  of  mine  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  which  has 
com^bef ore  me.  In  Forfar  they  say  that  a  third  evades 
the  law  habitually.  I  should  not  call  that  third  the 
larger  shops.  A  third  more  evades  the  law  occasionally. 
They  would  come  into  the  second  class  of  grocera,  pro- 
bably. It  is  not  very  easy,  however,  to  define  what  a 
large  house  is  when  compared  with  a  small. 

1489.  If,  as  you  state,  the  smaU  licensed  grqcera  make 
a  profit  on  their  liquor  only,  how  are  there  so  many 
small  unlicensed  grocera  carrying  on  businessi — I  was  not 
aware  there  was  a  large  number  carrying  on  businesa 

1490.  Does  not  this  show  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
assume  as  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence  that  the 
small  licensed  grocer  cannot  but  evade  the  law  or  else 
sell  an  undue  proportion  of  spirits  to  the  groceries  he^ 
sells  % — ^I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  on  tiiie 
subject ;  but  information  given  to  me  shows  that  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  it  is  only  the  drink  that  inako$ 
the  profit  to  the  shop. 

1491.  The  deputations  and  othera  who  supported  yott 
bills  wore  toototallera,  good  templara,  and  mombera  of 
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tempeiance  associations,  that 'is  to  say,  the  .bulk  of 
opinions  were  got  from  those  classes:  'is  that  so? — I 
think  it  was,  I  think  it  was  got  from  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  reform  of  ihe  law.  Many  of  them 
desired  to  go  much  further  than  I  am  prepared  to  go  ; 
,but  they  were  all  interested  in  tlie  reform  of  the 
^existing  law. 

1492.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^When  you  speak  of  preferring  * 
a  quart,  you  only  mean,  do  you  not^  that  the  liquor 
should  be  sent  out  in  quantities  of  a  quart,  and  not  to 
confine  grocers  to  keeping  it  in  quarts  ? — I  mean  only 
.that  they  should  send  it  out  in  the  fixed  bottla 

1493.  So  that  a  person  might  come  with  a  quart 
bottle  and  get  it  filled  from  the  cask,  and  have  it  corked 
acnd  sealed.  That  would  not^  according  to  your  view, 
be  an  infringement  of  the  law  ? — ^o, 

1494.  The  Chairman, — In  the  case  of  persons  not 
lequirixig  po  much  as'  a  quart  of  whiaky  or  brandy,  how 
would  they  get  the  smaller  quantity  if  the  grocers  were 
not  allowed  to  supply  them  1 — They  must  of  course  get 
it  at  the  publichouse. 

1495.  Would  not  the  restriction  Operate  hardly  on 
the  poor  when  they  require  the  liquor  for  medicinal 
purposes  ? — ^Yes,  to  that  extent  it  would ;  they  would 
liave  to  buy  it  at  the  publichouse. 

1496.  In  advocating  the  assimilation  of  the  Scotch 
law  to  the  English  law  in  regard  to  the  quart  bottle,  are 
vou  keeping  in  view  that  in  England  the  national 
beverage  is  beer,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  whisky  1 — I 

1497.  Mr  M'Lagan, — ^You  were  at  a  loss  to  say  what 
you  considered  a  large  or  a  small  grocer  :  would  you 
not  be  regulated  by  the  rent  of  the  house  which  th6 
grocer  would  pay  ?---It  would  be  easy  to  say  what  was 
a  laige  one  if  there  was  any  fixed  sum. 

1498.  You  would,  as  I  understand  you,  reduce  the 
number  of  small  grocers'  licences  1 — ^I  am  given  to 
understand  that  if  there  was  a  fixed  quantity — say  a 
quart  bottle — ^below  which  one  might  not  seU,  in  point 
pi  fact  all  the  worst  houses  would  fall  out  of  the 
trade. 

1499.  The  question  was  put  about  the  uijicensed 
grocers  :  How  is  it  that  the  unlicensed  grocers  are  able 
to  live  at  all  if  it  is  true  that  the  small  licensed  grocers 
subsist  mainly  by  selling  spirits  1  Are  you  aware  how 
many  unlicensed  grocers  ^ere  are  in  Edinburgh,  for 
instance  1 — ^I  am  not  aware  of  my  own  knowledga  I 
have  had  a  paper  handed  in  to  me  saying  that  there  are 
80. 

1500.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  licensed 
grocers  ? — "No* 

1501.  I  show  you  a  parliamentary  paper  by  Mr 
M'Laren,  266,  14th  Juno  1877.— From  this  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  in  Edinburgh  in  1876,  47  hotels, 
347  publichouses,  and  485  licensed  grocers — as  against 
80  who  are  unlicensed. 

1502.  Did  any  of  the  returns  you  got  from  the  chief 
constables  allude  at  all  to  the  unlicensed  grocers  being 
under  the  necessity  sometimes  of  evading  the  law  by 
selling  spirits  on  the  premises,  even  without  a  licence  1— 
Ko,  I  don't  think  that  came  out  in  my  returns.  I  did 
not  ask  any  question  on  that  subject  I  was  not  aware 
that  they  did  offend  in  that  way* 
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26.   Mr  David  Lewk,  examined. 

1503.  The  Chainnan* — You  were  formerly  a  bailio 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  were  you  not  1 — ^Yes. 

1504.  And  you  are  now  Treasurer  of  Heriot's 
Hospital  ?— Yes. 

1505.  How  long  wore  you  a  magistrate  of  Edin- 
burgh ? — For  ^ve  years, 

1506.  Durmg  that  time  you  paid  special  attention  to 
the  licensing  system  in  the  city,  did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

1507.  I  believe  you  would  like  to  say  something  first 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  tho  legislation  of  1853 — 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act?  — Yes,     The  results  of  the 


Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  believe 
throughout  Scotland,  were  very  satisfactory.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  during  the 
ten  years  after  the  passing  of  that  Act — ^that  is  from 
1853  to  1864,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion from  6,009,341  gallons  to  4,769,150.  The  Act 
came  into  operation  in  1854. 

1508.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  Commission 
of  1860  ^-No. 

Tr  1509.  Are  you  able  to  follow  up  the  statement  you  have 
now  given  with  respect  to  the  period  of  ten  years  from 
1864  ) — ^Na  I  can  give  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  eon- 
sumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  kst  ten  years — 
that  is  for  the  ten  years  ending  1876.  The  figures  are 
asfoUow  ^--1867,  5,202,714  ;  1868,  5,452,  261  ;  1869, 
4,781,390  ;  1870,  5,026,551  ;  1871,  5,364,003  ;  1872, 
6,801,773  ;  1873,  6,610,059  j  1874,  6,910,169 .;  1875, 
6,990,170  ;  1876,  6,856,534.  So  that  we  find  in  1867, 
that  is  ten  years  ago,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scot- 
land was  at  the  rate  of  1^  g^onis  per  head  of  the 
population,  while  in  1876  the  oonsumption  was  at  the 
rate  of  2  J  gallons  pOT  head  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land. 

1510.  Whereas  it  appeared  by  the  report  of]  the 
Conmiissioii  of  1860,  as  well  as  by  the  figures  now  given, 
that  there  had  been  a  continuous  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  for  ten  years 
following  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1853,  it  appears  now 
that  that  process  has  been  reversed,  and  that  the  amount 
consumed  has  largely  increased  1 — ^Yes ;  that  is  precisely 
my  position. 

1511.  From  what  tables  are  those  figures  derived  1 — 
From  the  report  of  the  Commisaionersof  Inland  Revenue. 
Then  I  should  like  to  say,  as  it  is  a  question  on  which 
we  have  had  some  diversity  of  opinion,  that  we  find — 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  though  not  surprising 
to  ihoBQ  who  have  been  looking  at  this  question — that 
there: was  a  corresponding  decrease,  or  at  least  a 
diminution,  in  the  cases  of  drunkenness  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act,  and  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  during 
the  last  ten  years,  in  which  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption has  been  manifest 

1512.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
or  of  Scotland?— Of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Unfor^ 
tunately  we  have  no  uniform  statistics  of  the  drunken 
cases  in  Scotland  as  we  have  in  Engkmd  and  Wales, — 
each  superintendent  of  police  appears  to  get  up  the 
returns  according  to  his  own  notion,  so  that  we  cannot 
give  accurately  ti^e  numb^  of  drunken  cases  in  Scotland 
as  can  be  done  in  the  cases  of  England  and  Wales. 
We  have  nevertheless  in  Edinburgh  the  onaterial  for 
getting  at  what  I  would  say  is  the  extent  of  drunken- 
ness. If  we  consider  it  as  being  a  town  where  the 
largely  educated  classes  live,  and  where  theTe  are  endless 
appliances  to  counteract  drunkenness  and  social  evlL^ 
we  may,  I  think,  take  it  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  drunkenness  throughout  Scotland. 

1513.  You  don't  suggest,  do  you,  that  simultaneously 
with  this  increased  consumption  in  Scotland  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  the  niunber  of  persons  f  oimd  drunk 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — Certainly. 

1514.  But  in  the  return  put  in  by  the  licensing 
department  of  the  town  clerk's  office,  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  of  persons  found  drunk  and  incapable  in 
the  streets  has  certainly  increased  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  nine  years  ago,  but  that  it  has  largely  decreased  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  and  in  th« 

J  ears  following  ? — I  have  here  Mr  linton's  report,  which 
have  no  doubt  is  thoroughly  correct,  and  I  have 
prepared  in  tabular  form  the  number  of  drunken  com- 
mitments, knowing  that  it  was  a  question  on  which 
there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  I  have 
taken  the  number  of  drunken  commitments  by  the 
Edinburgh  police  for  the  five  years  ending  1876  ; 
and  I  have  constructed  this  return  precisely  as  Mr 
Linton's  returns  are  constructed.  I  first  give  the 
number  of  drunk  and  incapables,  and  then  I  also 
give  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  otfences  who 
were  drunk  when  apprehended.  The  table  is  at 
follows : — 
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Year. 

Dmnkand 
incapable. 

Charged  irith 
oOmces,  and  drtmk 
when  apprehended. 

TotaL 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1789 
2058 
2271 
2152 
2911 

3528 
3741 
4443 
4672 
4803 

5317 
5799 
6714 
6824 
7114 

So  that  duiing  the  last  five  years  the  drunken  com- 
mitments have  increased  33  per  cent,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  only  5  per  cent, 

1515.  You  also  recognise  that  this  increase  on  the 
last  five  years — you  might  say  the  last  ten  years  con- 
tinuously— does  not  hring  iMs  class  of  offence  to  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  ^--Certainly  not  We  find  that 
before  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  there 
was  an  immense  number  of  drunk  and  incapables. 
When  the  Act  of  1862  came  into  operation — when 
drunkards  were  for  the  first  time  brought  up  and 
punished  for  being  drunk  and  incapable — we  found  that 
it  had  a  most  salutary  effect  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  stated  that  duiing  the  last  year,  1876,  there  were 
more  cases  of  persons  drunk  who  were  charged  with 
crimes  and  offences  than  had  ever4>een  the  case  during 
the  entire  history  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

1516.  At  all  events  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
retrograding  1 — ^Yes.  I  would  like  to  state  here  that  in 
dealing  wii^  this  return  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the 
aggregate  number  of  cases  the  same  individual  may 
frequently  appear;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  large  number  of  drunken  people  escape  altogether, 
coming  neither  imder  the  head  of  the  incapable, 
disorderly,  or  crinunaL  It  is  not  a  police  offence  for 
an  individual  to  be  drunk  on  the  street  if  he  is  not  in- 
capable ;  and  even  although  he  is  incapable,  if  he  is  in 
charge  of  friends  or  acquaintances,  he  is  not  apprehended, 
and  does  not  faU  under  this  category. 

1517.  You  were,  I  think,  to  particularise  the  increase 
with  regard  to  female  drunkenness,  were  you  not  1 — 
Yes.  That  is  to  my  juind  the  most  deplorable  feature 
in  connection  with  the  recent  increase  of  drunkenness 
in  the  city.  I  have  here  prepared  a  return  also  from 
Mr  Linton's  authoritative  tables,  and  constructed 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  showing  the  increase  in  this 
department     The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Dmnkand 
incapable. 

Charged  irith 
offences,  and  drdnk 
when  apprehended. 

Total. 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

648 
710 
795 
789 
845 

1389 
1554 
1938 
1969 
1944 

2037 
2264 
2733 
2748 
2789 

So  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  female  drunken 
commitments  have  increased  36  per  cent,  while  the 
population  has  increased  5  per  cent  I  have  also  here 
a  supplementary  note  of  the  number  of  females  appre- 
hended while  drunk  and  incapable  with  infants  in 
charge,  thus  :— 1872,  49  ;  1873,  70  ;  1874,  62;  1875, 
86,  1876,  93 ;  or  an  increase  of  89  per  cent  on  the  five 
yeara 

1518.  Are  you  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
cause  of  this  alarming  state  of  things ) — ^I  have  looked 
at  that  very  narrowly.  I  think  the  prominent  cause  has 
been  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  when  wages 
have  been  higher,  and  when  the  means  of  getting  drmk 
has  been  largely  increased.  A  reference  to  the  poKce 
registers  wotdd  indicate  to  an  intelligent  person  whether 
trade  had  been  brisk  or  depressed  in  the  city;  in 
short,  I  could  tell  by  reference  to  those  roisters 
whether  it  was  a  large  pay  or  a  small  pay.  With  these 
facts  standing  out  prominently  before  me,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  increase  of  drinking  and  drunkennes& 

1519.  These  general  figures  are  certainly  not  foreign 
to  our  inquiry ;  but  our  business  is  with  a  certain  class 


of  licensed  houses,  as  you  must  know.    Can  you  ascribe  Kuuibubbe. 
to  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  any  principal  share  of  this        ^ — 
extended  use  of  spirits  ? — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  •^^'"^LmU, 
I  should  say  that  the  pubHchouses  are  the  chief  factors 
of  drunkenness  among  males  ;  but  certainly  licensed 
grocers'  shops  are  the  principal  &ctors  of  drunkenness 
among  females. 

1520.  Could  you  make  that  good  by  facts  within  your 
knowledge  1 — I  have  certainly  used  every  means  that  a 
magistrate  or  one  interested  in  the  social  conditicm  of 
atud  people  could  use,  and  that  is  by  conversation  with 
those,  unfortunate  females  themselves— to  whom  I  have 
t^edby  the  score  in  their  own  houses,  and  by  thescore 
in  police  cells  and  in  the  prison.  I  have  used 
every  means  to  ascertain  the  causes  <^  their  leaving 
the  path  of  sobriety  and  becoming  dissipated.  I 
have  found  that  there  are  three  principed  reasons.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  they  have  acquired  for  the  fizst  time 
the  taste  for  drink  by  att^ding  places  of  entertainment 
and  amusement,  such  as  dancing  saloons  and  concerts, 
bef cffe  they  had  got  married.  A  joonsid^rable  number 
of  them  have  acquired  habits  of  drinking  as  servants — 
drink  being  occasionally  and  frequentiy  distributed 
among  the  servants  by  their  employers.  But  I  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  don't  hesitate  to  state  that 
when  they  became  married  women  the  facilities  with 
which  liquor  wais  got  in  grocers'  shops  when  they  went 
there  for  their  groceries  was  a  source  of  great  temptation, 
by  which  many  of  them  w^re  led  into  habits  of  drinking 
and  drunkenness.  I  have  further  evidence,  not  because 
I  have  asked  it,  but  because  I  have  been  told  it  by  th» 
grocers  who  have  given  up  the  trade,  and  by  apprentice 
lads  who  have  learned  their  business  as  licensed  grocers, 
and  who  on  their  apprenticeship  being  completed  have 
applied  to  me  with  the  view  of  my  endeavouring  to  get 
them  some  other  means  of  employment,  because  of  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  the  sale  of  hquois.  I  have 
thus  been  told  of  the  deteriorating  inituonce  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  grocers'  shops  on  females  and  children. 

152L  You  have  satisfied  yourself  by  the  infomiation 
you  have  received  that  drinking  habits  ore  largely 
stimulated  amcmg  women  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  acquire  spirits  at  the  grocen'  S—Unqnestion- 
ably. 

1522.  Don't  you  think  they  would  get  them  at  the 
publichouse  if  not  at  the  grocer's  % — I  have  no  doubt 
that  where  the  drink  crave  had  been  oonfiimed  they 
would  go  directly  to  the  publichouse,  I  beMeve  a 
drunken  woman  would  put  herself  to  any  inconveoieitoe 
• — go  to  any  place  under  heaven — to  get  intoxicating 
liquor  where  it  was  possible  for  her  to  get  it;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  wheiie  the  habit  has  not  been 
acquired,  a  separation  c^  the  traffic  in  liquors  from  the 
traffic  in  groceries  would  act  in  a  most  scdutary  manner 
in  preventing  the  formation  and  increase  of  drunken 
habits. 

1523.  In  your  experience  as  a  licmsing  magistrate, 
do  you  believe  that  many  of  the  grocew  live  mainly  by 
the  sale  of  spirits  % — I  da  Certiunly  they  live  mainly 
by  that  if  their  own  statements  are  to  be  believed-  I 
had  one  of  them  within  the  last  ten  days  waiting  on  me 
to  sign  some  papers  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  our 
convocation  turned  upon  this  question ;  and  the  man 

*  told  me  that  he  could  not  keep  his  shop  open  at  all 
unless  it  was  to  sell  liquor ;  and  then  he  contended : 

*  If  you  were  to  doubt  that,  if  you  were  in  my  place 

*  you  would  on  Saturday  see  people  coming  in  for  a 
'  pennyworth  of  tea  and  a  pennyworth  of  sugar  and  a 

*  gill  of  whisky.' 

1524.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  no  erne 
should  be  Hcensed  as  a  grocer  to  sell  s^nrits  unless  he 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade :  would  you 
think  that  was  a  beneficial  provision  1 — ^I  certainly 
think  that  no  one  should  enter  into  the  grocery  trade — 
of  course  including  the  spirit  trade — unless  he  has  served 
a  proper  apprenticeship  to  it 

1525.  Parliament  could  hardly  of  course  say  that, 
with  regard  to  any  trade,  no  man  should  enter  it  unless 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  spirits,  do  you  think  Parliament  mi^  make 
a  limitation  in  this  way  t—I  certainly  do  think  it  wouli 
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fiDiKBiTB«H.  be  beyond  the  province  of  Parliament  to  interfere  -with 

—     ,    ordinary  trades ;  but  as  the  liquor  trade  is  so  thoroughly 

JDamd  Lewis,  exceptional,  I  think  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to 

interfere,  and  to  say  who  is  to  sell  spirits  and  who  is 

not 

1526.  And  it.  is  your  opinion  that  many  persons  are 
only  grocers  for  the  sake  of  selling  spirits  ? — Unques- 
tionably. I  have  been  told  by  dozens — scores  of  licensed 
grocers  in  the  city — that  were  it  not  for  the  spirit  trade 
they  certainly  could  not  live  and  pay  their  rents  or 
make  a  living ;  and  I  don't  think  that  statement  will 
be  called  in  question  by  any  member  in  the  trade. 

1527.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  difficulties 
that  are  found  in  the  way  of  obtaining  convictions  ? — 
Yes,  it  ha&  As  a  magistrate  this  was  a  matter  in  which 
I  took  a  special  interest,  because  I  felt  from  the  popular 
sentiment  that  prevailed  on  the  question  of  supervision, 
that  the  convictions  were  exceedingly  few.  I  found 
three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  convictions.  One  of  the 
reasons  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  unsatisfactoiy 
character  of  the  law.  I  am  of  opinion  that  wherever 
liquor  is  sold,  the  police  should  have  free  access  to  the 
house.  Certainly  they  should  have  access  to  licensed 
grocers  the  same  as  into  publichouses  and  hotels :  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  be  privileged  to  go  into  any 
hotel,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  from  going 
into  a  licensed  grocer's.  This  is  an  amendment  of 
the  law  which  is  .very  loudly  called  for.  Another 
obstacle  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have  in  getting 
evidence.  I  apprehend  the  Commission  will  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  very  clear  evidence ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  parties  who  can  give 
evidence  are  partners  in  the  guilt  of  violating  the  law, 
and  it  is  almost  invariably  at  their  solicitation  that 
the  contravention  takes  place.  Hence  you  will  at 
once  see  the  difficulty  we  have  of  obtaining  evidence 
for  the  conviction  of  offenders.  Then  there  is  a 
most  painful  feature  in  the  case — ^the  unscrupulous 
defences  that  are  got  up  by  the  parties  who  are 
accused  We  find  that  when  parties  are  changed 
with  contravening  the  liquor  statutes,  we  may  have 
one,  two,  or  three  policemen  giving  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  prosecution ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
ihe  accused  parties  will  bring  in  evidence  to  state 
directly  the  opposite  of  what  has  been  stated  by  the 
poHce.  I  know  the  gravity  of  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make,  but  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  there  are 
cases  where  this  has  led  to  direct  perjury.  I  make  that 
statement  advisedly. 

1 528.  Do  you  mean  cases  you  have  yourself  noticed ! — 
Yes.  I  have  one  case  before  me  at  this  moment  where 
a  licensed  grocer  was  known  notoriously  to  violate  the 
law.  He  had  been  convicted,  and  the  officers  were  sent 
to  watch  one  morning.  It  was  the  winter  time,  and  he 
was  found  there  lighting  up  his  gas,  when  a  person 
went  in.  The  detectives  watched  and  saw  that  this  man 
went  in  and  got  a  giU  into  a  tumbler.  They  rushed  in 
while  he  was  drinking  it,  but  he  tossed  the  tumbler  into 
a  comer  where  some  coal  was  lying,  and  the  tumbler 
broka  Fortunately,  however,  for  tiie  law,  the  tumbler 
fell  on  its  bottom,  and  there  was  a  quantity  of  liquor  in 
it,  which  the  detcK^tives  tasted  and  found  to  be  whisky. 
This  was  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  to  my 
mind.  It  happened  to  be  my  duty  to  be  on  the  bench  * 
when  the  case  came  up  for  tiial,  and  I  was  about  to  dis- 
pose if  it ,  when  the  licensed  grocer  said  he  had  a  defence 
to  make,  and  he  put  the  man  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
purchased  the  drmk  into  the  box ;  and  that  man 'there 
swore  that  he  never  had  any  liquor,  and  that  the  state- 
ment which  the  police  had  made  was  altogether  untrue. 

1529.  There  was  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  the  liquor 
found  in  the  comer  had  not  been  consumed  ? — No ;  but 
he  swore  he  had  not  got  the  liquor — ^that  he  had  drunk 
none,  and  that  the  statement  of  the  officers  was 
altogether  untra&  The  result  was  that  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  detain  him  in  custody  until  all  the  other 
cases  were  disposed  of.  He  was  then  called  up  and  told 
that  this  was  a  much  graver  question  than  the  sell- 
ing of  a  gill  of  whisky,  because  if  his  statement  was 
true,  then  the  officers  who  had  given  their  evidence 
mmt  be  dismissed ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  wotdd 


require  to  go  before  a  court  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  I 
asked  him,  was  he  prepared  for  that  issue  1  Latterly  he 
broke  down,  and  admitted  that  the  whole  of  his  state- 
ment was  untme,  and  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  the 
licensed  grocer  to  make  it  I  inflicted  the  maximum 
penalty  on  the  licensed  grocer,  and  sent  his  witness 
thirty  days  to  prison  for  prevarication-  On  looking  to 
the  evidence  given  to  the  House  of  Lords  last  session  by 
Mr  Jackson,  the  superintendent  of  police  of  Sheffield, 
I  find  that  his  testimony  is  equally  conclusive  on  this 
subject. 

1530.  What  are  the  remedies  which  on  the  whole 
you  would  suggest  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  sug- 
gest remedies  to  meet  such  features  of  the  case ;  but  I 
think  if  there  were  more  powers  given  to  the  police,  and 
if  the  hours  were  shortened,  and  if  several  other  minor 
improvements  were  introduced,  much  good  would  accrua 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  only  alteration  worth 
recommending  to  this  Commission  is  the  total  separa- 
tion of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  ftom  the  sale  of 
groceries.  i 

1531.  SJieriff  CricJdon.— Yon  mean  intoxicating 
liquor  of  all  kinds  t — Yes. 

1532.  You  don't  confine  that  to  spirits  alone  t — 
Certainly  not  I  would  further  suggest  tiiat  there  should 
be  a  withdrawal  of  licences  from  confectioners,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  those  special  licenses  for  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  that  are  being,  in  my  opinion, 
far  too  freely  granted. 

1533.  The  Chmrman.—TheD.  in  fact  you  suggest  that 
the  publichouse  should  be  the  only  licence? — ^Yes,  if 
we  are  to  have  the  system  of  licences  to  go  on  at  aU ; 
but  I  would  have  an  immediate  and  total  separation  of 
the  sale  of  groceries  from  that  of  liquors. 

1534.  How  would  people  buy  wines  and  spirits  who 
wished  to  have  them  in  their  own  houses  ? — I  presume 
if  they  wished  to  have  them,  they  could  be  obtained 
at  the  publichousa 

1535.  Mr  Ferguson, — Could  the  wine  merchants  not 
supply  them? — Certainly. 

1536.  Or  the  spirit  dealers  ?— Yes,  they  could  also  ; 
we  have  already  a  number  of  spirit  merchants 
who  are  neither  publichouse  keepers  nor  licensed 
grocers. 

1537.  Slierijf  Orichton, — But  they  sell  under  the 
publichouse  certificate,  do  they  not  t-— -Yes. 

1538.  The  Chairman. — ^You  want  to  take  away  the 
power  to  sell  light  wines  from  confectioners  also,  do  you 
not^-Yes. 

1 539.  Even  light  clarets  t— Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  principle  to  associate  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  with  groceries,  bread,  or  confections. 

1540.  You  can  hardly  call  Gladstone  claret  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  for  instance  ? — I  don't  know,  but  I  know  the 
effects  of  the  Gladstone  wine  biU,  and  I  beHeve  it  was  a 
great  mistake.  I  believe  the  consumption  of  light  wines 
tends  very  much  to  create  an  appetite  for  stronger 
liquors,  and  I  know — ^I  am  stating  what  is  the  eflfect  of 
that  bill — ^that  in  five  years  it  more  than  doubled  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  the  country,  and  there  was  also 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  every  other 
intoxicating  liquor.  We  had  the  same  principle  in 
operation  before.  After  the  passing  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Beer  Bill  in  1 830,  theincreased  consumptioD 
of  ales  was  very  great  For  ten  years  previous  to  the 
time  when  the  operation  of  that  measure  commenced, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  England  and  Wales  was 
57,970,963  gallons ;  at  the  termination  of  five  years 
after  the  passing  of;  the  bill  of  1830,  the  consumption 
had  increased  to  76,797,365  gallons.  I  am  therefore  one 
of  those  who  associate  the  use  of  beer  and  wines  with 
the  tendency  to  create  a  craving  among  people  for 
stronger  liquors. 

1541.  Mr  Ferguson, — Can  you  give  us  any  instances 
of  that,'of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  know  endless  cases 
where  men  and  women  have  commenced  drinking  what 
they  conceived  to  be  harmless  liquors  such  as  ale,  and 
it  has  led  on  most  certainly  to  a  craving  and  demand 
for  stronger  liquor,  and  they  havd  terminated  t?ith 
whisky  drinking. 

1542.  Mr  M^Lagan. — May  that  not  be  owing  to  the 
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adulteration  of  beer ! — No.  I  think  the  tendency  of 
alcohol  is  to  increase  the  thirst  of  the  drinker,  and  that 
tiiere  is  no  power  can  prevent  that.  That  is  ike  condu- 
sion  at  which  I  have  arrived  after  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  this  question. 

1543.  You  spoke  of  a  grocer  who  told  yon  that  the 
wives  of  men  on  certain  occasions  came  and  got  a  penny- 
worth of  tea  and  sugar  and  a  glaas  of  whisky :  can  you 
give  us  the  name  of  the  grocer  ? — I  can  give  it  privately. 

1644.  Mr  FergusoTu-^-CBii  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
complaint  as  to  beer  sold  in  those  places  being 
adulterated  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  stimulating  a 
craving  for  something  more,  for  I  know  that  that  is  very 
common  in  some  places  ?— We  often  hear  that  where 
drunkenness  is  produced,  it  is  aggravated  by  adultera- 
tioiL 

1545.  Yon  mean  adulteration  of  beer  9 — Both  beer 
and  spirits.  I  hear  that  statement  very  frequently 
made,  but  how  far  there  is  any  truth  in  it^  I  cannot  say. 

1 546.  Sheriff  GriMon, — You  don't  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  about  that  1 — ^No,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  it. 

1647.  Mr  Ferguson, — Is  there  an  analyst  for  beer  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  1 — ^No,  I  think  not 

1548.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^There  is  an  analyst  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  after  adtdteration,  is  there  not  % — ^Yes, 
general  adulteration,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  late  Act  itself,  that  if  the  authorities  or  any  one  else 
were  handing  in  beer  to  the  analyst,  they  could  have  it 
analyzed  at  onoa 

1549.  Suppose  you  abolished  aU  grocers'  licences, 
would  not  that  increase  the  value  of  the  publichouse 
licences  to  an  enormous  extent  % — I  am  sure  it  would, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties.  In  all  such 
agitations  as  this  the  effect  is  to  create  a  monopoly.  In 
Edinbuigh,  as  you  wiU  perceive  by  the  returns,  from 
the  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  magistrates, 
they  have  been  constrained  to  keep  down  the  Ucences  ; 
but  the  tendency  at  the  same  time  has  been  to  create 
a  huge  monopoly,  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  fight 
in  the  interests  of  sobriety  and  social  order. 

1550.  You  would  be  farther  from  accomplishing  your 
purpose  as  a  teetotaller  by  so  doing ;  you  will  have  a 
stronger  opposition  against  you  of  men  who  from 
their  circumstances  will  be  able  to  bring  a  tremendous 
power  against  youl — While  we  have  reduced  very 
largely  the  number  of  publichouse  licences,  I  am  certain 
of  this,  that  if  you  take  the  proportion  of  them  to  the 
increase  of  population,  the  reduction  is  no  test,  because 
although  you  may  put  down  half-«-dozen  small  ones — 
and  it  is  always  the  small  ones  which  go  first,  because 
there  is  less  money  at  their  bank  account,  and  less  of 
social  and  religious  influences  at  the  back  of  the  occu- 
pants of  them — ^yet  ^ou  have  immense  shops  opened, 
where  as  much  mischief  is  done  as  in  half-a-dozen  of  the 
smaller  ones.  I  wish  it  to  be  known,  that  I  am  f  uUy 
aware  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  houses 
has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  temptative 
powers  and  accommodation  of  those  that  remain,  and 
has  tended  to  create  a  formidable  monopoly  in  the  trade. 

1551.  And  yet  you  are  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of 
them  t — I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  removing  the 
centres  of  temptation.  Every  pubhchouse  is  a  centre  of 
temptation.  I  have  at  the  same  time  always  been  advo- 
cating watchfulness  that  those  which  remain  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  increase  their  accommodation  and  tempta- 
tive power. 

1552.  How  can  you  secure  the  object  you  desire  in 
regard  to  that  matter? — It  can  only  be  secured  by 
pressure  being  put  on  the  magistrates.  Unfortunately, 
the  magistrates  generally  take  a  very  different  view.  I 
know  I  am  in  the  minority  here.  The  magistrates  have 
got  the  idea  that  the  larger  the  house,  the  greater  the 
capitalist,  and  the  greater  the  social  influence  he  has,  and 
that  consequently  it  is  an  improvement  We  have  in 
Edinburgh  at  present  publichouses  which  contain  150 
and  200  and  250  individuals,  and  sometimes  on 
Saturday  they  are  crowded ;  and  I  submit  that  one  of 
these  would  do  more  to  deteriorate  and  to  dissipate  the 
people  than  a  dozen  of  the  smaller  ones  which  are  being 
systematically  suppressed. 


1553.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^But  if  a  man  has  a  licence  f orl  Bdikbiteoh. 
a  house,  you  cannot  prevent  him  from  enlarging  it  1 —        ^ — 
Certainly ;  no  man  who  holds  a  licence  can  alter  his  -^^ariiXtfMnV. 
premises  or  extend  them  in  any  way  without  coming  up 

to  the  magistrates  and  obtaining  their  consent  to  the 
alteration  or  extension. 

1554.  Are  you  aware  that  at  one  time  the  magistrates 
of  Liverpool  adopted  a  system  of  absolute  free  trade  in 
granting  licences  1 — ^Yes. 

1555.  Can  you  state  the  result? — There  is  a  diveraity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  result  In  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  before  the  House  of  Lords  some  contend  that 
it  was  an  improvement,  while  othere  contend  as  strongly 
that  it  was  not  Not  being  resident  in  Liverpool,  and 
unwilling  to  give  any  evidence  unless  it  is  tiie  result  of 
personal  knowledge^  I  would  rather  not  express  an 
opinion  on  that  matter. 

1556.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  case  or  not 
that  they  very  speedily  stopped  that  plan  of  free  trade 
in  licences,  and  went  back  to  the  old  system  t— I  believe 
that  was  so. 

1557.  The  Chairman. — I  have  some  questions  to  ask 
you,  originating  from  the  opponents  of  the  system. 
First,  are  you  aware  whether  co-operative  stores  are 
generally  unlicensed! — They  are  very  generally  un- 
licensed. This  is  also  a  question  to  which  I  have  given 
some  little  attention,  and  my  conviction  is  that  it  would 
be  foxmd  (if  the  Commissionera  can  possibly  undertake 
it)  that  in  those  towns  where  the  working  people  are 
largely  supphed  with  their  groceries  from  co-operative 
stores,  there  is  a  diminution  in  female  drunkenness. 

1568.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  or  not 
working  men  to  whom  these  stores  belong  disapprove  of 
their  selling  spirits  ? — Certainly  they  do.  I  might  state 
here  that  I  have  a  return  from  two  towns  with  which  I 
am  very  familiar,  where  large  numbers  of  the  working 
people  got  their  groceries  from  the  stores — ^those  towns 
are  Hawick  and  Kilmarnock.  I  have,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  superintendents  of  police,  got  the 
returns  of  female  drunkenness  in  those  towns.  I  find, 
for  example,  that  in  Hawick,  where  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  11,356,  there  was  a  total  of  drunken  com- 
mitments for  the  five  years  ending  1876  of  1436.  Of 
that  number  342  were  females,  so  that  the  female 
drui^en  cases  represent  23  per  cent  of  the  total  In 
Kilmarnock,  where  there  is  a  population  of  22,963,  there 
were  during  the  same  five  yeara  4972  drunken  cases, 
and  of  these  1156  were  the  cases  of  females,  so  that 
(and  it  is  a  strange  coincidence)  females  again  represent 
23  per  cent  of  the  total ;  while  in  Edinburgh  females 
represent  39  per  cent  of  the  total  of  drunken  case&  I 
apprehend  ako  that  inquiry  would  disclose  the  most 
interesting  and  important  fact  that  that  is  largely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  no  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquora  in  the  stores  referred  ta 

1559.  Have  working  men  complained  to  you  that 
their  wives  have  formed  an  appetite  for  drinking  by 
getting  drink  at  the  grocer^s^I  have  in  nimiberless 
instances  been  waited  upon  by  working  men  asking 
advice  with  regard  to  their  wiv^  who  have  got  dis- 
sipated j  and  they  have  told  me  that  they  formed  their 
habits  of  drinking  in  connection  with  grocera'  shops ; 
by  the  dozen  they  have  told  me  that  the  facilities  and 
inducements  and  temptations  of  the  licensed  grocer  are 
overwhelming  in  contributing  to  their  drinking  habits. 

1560.  Do  you  believe  that  if  liquor  was  sold  in  quart 
bottles  by  grocere,  it  would  lead  very  materially  to  home 
drinking,  as  the  working  man  cannot  be  trusted  with 
such  quantities  as  a  quart  % — ^That  working  men  could 
not  be  trusted,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  believe  :  wo 
have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  working  men  in 
Edinburgh  who  could  be  safely  trusted  with  any 
quantity  of  liquor  from  the  beginning  of  the  week  to 
the]  end  of  it  At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  I  beUeve  limiting  the  quantity  sold  to  quart  bottles 
would  in  all  probability  lead  to  an  increase  in  domestic 
drinking.  I  fear  that  those  who  sold  the  quart  bottles 
or  the  pint  bottles  would  be  induced  to  sell  at  a  less 
profit  than  those  who  were  selling  it  in  small  quantities 
and  in  open  vessels,  and  that  thus  we  would  Imve  com- 
binations amongst  working  men's  wives  in    he  same 
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EDTHBintaH.  tenenMnta  or  on  the  same  stair-heads  to  obtain  liquor. 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  hj  visiting  Sweden 
some  years  ago,  and  making  inquiry  into  the  drinking 
habits  of  l£e  peopla  I  found  there  considerable 
numbers  of  liquor  shops  where  the  selling  of  spirits 
was  prohibited  in  less  than  three  quart  bottles.  In 
looking  at  those  shops,  I  found  that  from  morning  to 
night  there  were  one  or  two  standing  about  xmtil  the 
proper  number  came,  so  that  they  might  all  join,  and . 
contribute  a  share  to  the  purchasing  of  the  three 
bottles.  I  saw  them  by  the  hundred  going  in  and 
coming  out  and  dispensing  the  three  bottles,  and 
then  going  away  to  diink  them.  I  yery  mudi  fear  we 
would  have  this  system  introduced  into  this  country. 
It  became  so  bad  in  Gothenburg  that  they  had  to  apply 
to  the  Dist  at  Stockhcdm  for  special  legislation  on  the 
subject  I  fear  that  wo  may  be  beset  with  the  same 
diffiooltiet. 

1561.  Are  you  aware  that  grocers  haTo  been  granted 
licenoes  in  Edinburgh  to  any  extent  where  publichouse 
licences  were  applied  for  and  refused  1 — I  am  not  aware ; 
I  think  there  Imve  been  some  such  eases,  but  the  number 
is  yery  inconsiderable.  I  fear  there  is  a  misapprehension 
existing  in  the  minds  of  some  iu  regard  to  ^t  point — 
that  to  do  so  would  be  stepping  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  magistrata  As  I  understand  the  Act>  the  magistrate 
has  pe^ect  power  to  do  so. 

1562.  I  am  now  requested  to  put  some  questions  to 
you,  as  I  understand  on  behalf  of  the  licensed,  grocers. 
First,  have  many  women  told  you  that  owing  to  the 
facilities  for  getting  drink  at  the  grocers  exclusively  they 
have  become  drunkards  ] — ^Yes ;  numbers  of  women  have 
told  me,  on  inquiring  how  the  habit  originated,  that  it 
was  in  virtue  of  their  first  getting  liquor  at  the  licensed 
grocers  that  they  acquired  the  habit ;  that  thus  they  had 
facilities  and  never  ending  temptations  in  going  for 
groceries  and  provisions  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
thaao  temptations  they  were  led  to  continue  in  drinking. 
Very  considerable  numbers  of  women  have  told  me  sa 

1563.  Do  you  not  beHeve  that  there  are  many  of  the 
working-classes  who  make  use  of  the  grocer's  licence  for 
obtaining  supplies  of  liquor,  and  who  are  not  yet 
drunken  in  their  habits  Ir—l  have  no  doubt  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

1564.  Your  inquiries  have  not  been  confined  to  those 
who  are  o£  drunken  habits,  have  they  9 — Certainly  not 

1565.  Then  I  am  requested  to  ask  you,  really  if  you 
could  effect  it,  would  you  not  prefer  to  have  drink  sold 
by  nobody  ^--I  am  rather  glad  thai  that  question  has 


been  put,  and  I  would  just  state  that  while  the  su^es- 
tions  that  I  have  made  might,  if  they  were  carried  out, 
tend  to  mitigate  or  modify  the  evil,  still  after  thirty 
years'  close  and  patient  study  of  this  question,  I  give  it  as 
my  deliberate  and  mature  conviction  that  the  drink  prob- 
lem can  never  be  satisfactory  solved  but  by  the  prohibit 
tion  of  the  entire  traffic 

1566.  You  don't  disguise  the  fact  that  you  are  only 
striking  a  blow  at  one  branch  of  the  trade  1— Certainly 
not :  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ambitions  of  my  life  to 
seek  to  rid  my  country  of  this  licensed  curse. 

1567»  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  grocer  who  lost  the  licence 
to  whom  you  referred  before  has  got  it  back  from  the 
magistrates ) — ^Not  to  my  knowlec^  ;  I  referred  to  the 
books  within  the  last  few  days,  and  I  don't  think  that 
he  had  dared  to  apply  for  his  licence  again.  My  im^. 
pression  is  that  being  a  second  conviction,  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything  more  of  him.  It  is  possible  he 
may  have  turned  up  some  years  after,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it 

1568.  The  next  question  is,  considering  that  licensed 
grocers  have  now  been  in  the  trade  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  how  do  you  propose  to  compensate  small 
grocers  who  could  not  conduct  business  if  the  trades 
wore  separated  1 — ^I  repudiate  the  claim  for  compensation 
entirely.  They  obtain  their  licences  itom  year  to  year 
for  one  yeas — from  the  May  term  to  tiie  May  term;  and 
I  don't  recognise  the  claim  of  any  liquor  vendor  to  com^ 
pensation. 

1569.  I  have  to  ask  you  this  :  you  said  you  would; 
desire  to  see  the  liquor  and  provision  trade  separated  ) 
— Certainly. 

1570.  Would  it  satisfy  you  so  &r  in  that  particular 
if  persons  carrying  on  both  branches  of  the  trade  were 
obliged  to  do  so  in  separate  shops, — that  is  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  division  between  the  provision 
shop  and  the  spirit  shop  ? — I  would  be  disposed  to  object 
to  that,  and  for  this  reason,  that  an  individual  who  haa 
a  liquor  shop  has  his  hands  full  enough  without  going 
into  any  other  trade. 

1571.  The  Excise  have  within  the  last  year  abolished 
hard  ale  licences.  Did  not  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness 
arise  from  them  amongst  habitual  drunkards  1 — ^Yes  ; 
after  they  had  drunk  themselves  into  literal  beggary,  and 
could  not  get  a  glass  of  whisky,  they  devoted  what  little 
they  could  raise  to  going  to  the  hard  ale  shops.  I  feel 
glad  to  think  that  we  have  got  rid  of  them — an  act  of 
the  legialature  for  which  we  are  all  intensely  grateful 

Adjourned. 


EDINBUEGn,  TUESDAY,  9th  OCTOBER  1877. 


Present : — 


Sir  James  Eebqussoit,  Bart 
Mr  Campbbll  Swiniqn. 


Mr  Febousok* 


Mr  M*LA0Aif,  MP. 
Sheriff  Cbiobto^ 


Sm  JAMES  FEEGUSSON  in  the  Chair. 


Adam     ■» 
Thomscm, 


27.  Mr  Adah  Thomson,  examined. 

1572.  The  Chairman — Are  you  a  licensed  grocer  1 — 
I  am  a  licensed  grocer. 

1573.  At  Galashiels  ^-Yea 

1574.  You  attend  at  the  request  of  an  association  of 
licensed  grocers  at  Galashiels  to  tender  evidence  on  their 
hohalf  to  the  Commission  1 — Yea 

1575.  You  mention  in  your  letter  that  you  have  been 
Tiearly  thirty  years  in  the  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

1576.  Then  we  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  1 — I  may  state  in  the  fbrst  place  that  I  have  had 
conddeiable  public  experience-^that  I  was  for  three 


years  a  police  commissioner  under  the  General  Police  Act 
for  Scotland,  and  that  for  six  yeam  I  was  a  town 
councillor  under  the  last  Parliamentary  Burghs  Act : 
three  years  of  that  time  I  was  burgh  treasurer.  For 
seventeen  years  I  have  been  in  the  volunteer  force. 
Twelve  years  of  that  time  I  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  I  was  a 
comnussioned  officer.  During  that  time  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  intercourse  with  working  men,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  during  that  period  we  passed  at  least 
500  or  600  men  through  our  hands,  changing  from  year 
to  year,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  had  only 
one  case  of  insubordination  caused  by  intemperanca 
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That,  in  my  estimation,  showed  a  considerable  amount  of 
temperance  among  the  working  classes.  I  think  there 
are  two  questions,  and  very  important  questions,  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  tins  investigation.  The 
first  question  is,  who  are  the  parties  who  have  got  up 
this  agitation  against  the  licensed  grocers  ;  and  the 
second  question  is,  who  are  the  parties  that  are  to  be 
benefited  by  an  alteration  of  the  law,  Now,  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  this  agitation  has  been  initiated  by  the 
licensed  victuallers  and  their  agents,  or  in  other  words, 
the  licensed  publicans.  For  twenty  years  or  more  I 
have  been  connected  with  that  association,  and  I  know 
that  the  licensed  publicans  have  been  hammering  away 
at  the  licensed  grocers  during  all  that  time.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  facts. 

1577.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  your  facts  1 — ^During 
that  time  little  progress  was  made  until  the  Edinbui^h 
agent  two  years  ago,  at  the  licensing  court  in  Edinburgh, 
somehow  or  other  made  the  extraordinary  chemical 
discovery  that  it  was  only  the  liquor  sold  by  the  grocers 
that  intoxicated  people.  Now,  although  every  man  of 
common  sense  laughed  at  the  idea,  that  idea  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  the  paid  agents  of  the  Permissive  Bill  Society. 

1578.  We  have  had  no  evidence  in  that  sense  1 — I 
can  quite  believe  that,  because  all  the  evidence  has 
come  from  the  other  side. 

1579.  You  are  not  combating  now  anything  that  has 
been  stated  before  this  Commission  ? — Na  I  am  stat- 
ing how  this  agitation,  has  been  got  up.  But  I  deny  in 
ioto  that  the  public,  taking  the  public  as  a  body,  have 
aay  objection  whatever  to  the  existence  of  the  licensed 
grocer.  I  have  a  few  notes  here,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
speak  to  them  in  rotation. 

1580.  Make  your  statement,  if  you  please  1 — The  first 
thing  I  refer  to  is  the  statement  made  that  licensed 
grocers  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  workmen's  wives 
with  spirits  or  other  liquors,  and  marking  them  down  in 
a  fictitious  name.  Now,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
and  that  is  close  upon  thirty  years,  that  is  altogether 
untrue.  I  know  that  that  statement  has  been  current 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  I  have  endeavoured  on 
various  occasions,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
both  buyer  and  seller,  to  discover  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  it,  but  I  have  been  altogether  unable  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  the  licensed 
grocers  have  felt  very  keenly,  because  it  imputes 
bad  motives  and  affects  their  veracity,  for  it  implies 
that  they  are  men  of  mean  and  low  character.  Now 
as  a  rule  we  repudiate  that  as  a  body  ;  and  I  have  here 
a  declaration  from  at  least  35  grocers,  every  one  of 
whom  repudiates  that,  or  nearly  ^so.  I  hand  in  these 
declarations,  which  are  all  signed. 

1581.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Are  they  grocers 
belonging  to  different  parts  of  the  country? — Yes, 
Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  Melrose. 

1582.  Sheriff  Grichton, — When  were  these  questions 
sent  out  by  you  % — ^About  a  fortnight  ago. 

1583.  The  Chairman, — Are  all  the  licensed  grocers  in 
Galashiels  members  of  the  association  you  represent  1 — 
Not  all 

1584.  How  many  are  there  altogether  1 — ^The  whole 
licensed  houses  in  Galashiels  are  4  hotels,  7  public- 
houses,  18  grocers  having  wine  and  spirit  licences,  and 
4  grocers  having  porter  and  ale  licencea  The  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  nearly  15,000. 

1585.  How  many  of  these  22  licensed  grocers  are  mem- 
bers of  your  association  ? — I  should  say  about  18  or  20. 

1586.  But  you  cannot  state  exactly  1 — I  cannot. 

1587.  Are  any  licensed  grocers  not  living  in  Galashiels 
members  of  the  same  association  ? — ^No. 

1588.  Did  these  circulars  go  to  all  the  licensed 
grocers  of  Galashiels  without  exception  1 — No  ;  none 
went  to  the  porter  and  ale  grocers,  and  there  were  some 
others  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  that  did  not  get  them. 

1589.  Then,  some  of  the  answers  are  from  places 
outside  Galashiels  % — ^Yes,  they  are  from  Selkirk,  and 
Hawick,  and  Melrose. 

1590.  I  observe  that  ten  are  from  Galashiels  1 — Ton 
or  eleven. 

1591.  Seven  from  Selkirk  and  one  from  Melrose  ? — 
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There  should  have  been  two  from  Melrose,  but  one  lias  Edinburgh. 
fallen  aside. 

1592.  Eleven  fropi  Kelso  ]— Yes,  I  thmk  so. 

1593.  And  six  from  Hawick  1 — I  did  not  count  the 
numbers.     I  think  there  are  35  in  alL 

1594.  Then  out  of  the  22  licensed  grocers  you  bring 
answers  from  ten  in  Galashiel?  % — Yea 

1595.  Mr  C(jLmpheU  Swinton, — Taking  your  returns 
generally,  and  not  with  reference  to  Galashiels  alone, 
what  class  of  licensed  grocers  did  you  apply  to  1  Did 
you  apply  to  any  of  the  smaller  or  poorer  class  1 — I  did 
not  send  them  to  the  ale  and  porter  grocers. 

1596.  Did  you  send  them  to  any  of  the  smaller 
grocers  who  sdl  whisky  1 — I  don't  tlunk  that  we  have 
any  very  small  ones.  They  are  all  more  of  a  class  in 
our  district.  • 

1597.  You  did  not  send  them  to  other  places,  such 
as  Edinburgh  or  large  towns,  where  there  are  numbers 
of  small  grocers  ? — ^No.  I  am  simply  speaking  for  the 
south.  Innerleithen,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  and  Hawick 
have  very  much  the  same  class  of  peopla    . 

1598.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  rent 
which  the  class  of  grocers  whom  you  represent  in  these 
answers  pay  ? — I  should  think  from  £25  to  £60. 

1599.  TJic  Chairman. — You  say  you  sent  some 
circulars  to  Innerleithen  1 — No  ;  I  was  saying  that 
Innerleithen,  Gralashiels,  Selkirk,  and  Hawick  are  very 
much  of  the  same  class  of  people,  having  the  same  sort 
of  employment,  and  living  in  a  similar  way. 

1600.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — And  the  general 
class  of  grocers  in  these  towns  you  speak  of  pay  from 
£25  to  £60  of  rent  1—1  should  think  so. 

1601.  Tlie  Chairman, — ^You  have  now  given  an 
unqualiiied  denial  to  the  allegation  that  some  licensed 
grocers  are  in  the  habit  of  marking  down  spirits  under 
other  heads  in  accounts? — ^Yes,  I  give  an  unqualified 
denial  to  that  statement 

1602.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — You  have  never  heard 
of  there  having  been  cases  in  the  courts  where  that  was 
proved  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  have 
watched  carefully  the  reports  of  the  Small-Debt  Courts 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  A  few  days  ago  I  called  upon 
the  clerk  to  the  Small  Debt  Court  for  Galashiels,  who 
has  had  charge  of  it  personally  since  1861,  and  he  never 
heard  of  such  a  case. 

1603.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  say  that  as  far  as 
your  experience  goes  it  is  the  practice  always  to  mark 
down  spirits  sold  as  spirits  1  If  a  woman  buys  whisky, 
it  is  put  down  as  whisky  1 — It  is  put  down  as  whisky. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  whenever  liquor  is  sold, 
it  is  put  down  as  whisky,  or  brandy,  or  whatever  it  is. 

1604.  1605.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  practice  of 
marking  down  all  kinds  of  liquor  as  aqua'i — Never. 
Whisky  is  very  often  put  down  under  that  name,  but 
not  all  kinds  of  liquora 

1606.  But  you  say  whisky  is  often  put  down  as 
aqiia.     Aqua  vitce,  of  course  ?— The  water  of  life. 

1607.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — You  never  heard  of 
spirits  generally  being  put  down  under  the  name  of 
alcohol  1 — Never  such  a  thing.  Alcohol  we  consider  a 
poisonous  article.  We  sell  alcohol  as  spirits  of  wine, 
and  we  label  it  poison.  We  sell  that  for  spirit  lamps 
for  burning. 

1608.  The  Chairman. — ^What  is  your  next  point  1 — 
The  next  point  which  I  take  is  the  bottle  system,  or  Sir 
Kobert  Anstruther's  bilL  Now,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
experiment  that  could  be  tried  in  Scotland  to  introduce 
such  a  system.  Besides  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  there 
is  the  certain  danger  that  evil  will  flow  from  it  If  it 
is  an  evil  for  a  man  to  drink  one  glass  of  whisky,  it 
must  be  ten  times  a  greater  evil  to  make  him  buy  a 
bottle.  As  far  as  my  experience  of  customers  goes,  I 
very  often  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  working  classes  in 
buying  simply  their  glass  of  spirits,  because  it  is  taken 
home  and  it  is  consumed,  and  all  temptation  is  out  of  the 
way.  But  if  you  compel  a  man  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  in  which  he  has  ten  glasses  instep  of  one,  the 
probability  is  that  he  may  go  on  drinking  imtil  he  is 
overtaken  with  drunkenness;  ajid  I  think  as  far  as 
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EaMomvBC^  family  influeivse  is  conoemed)  t^iat  that  is  a  TBvy 
^  important  element  in  the  matter,  because  a  man  is  not 
^  nearly  so  lik^j  to  get  intoxicated,  in  hia  own  hoose, 

mcote  espeeially  when  it  is  only  a-  email  quantity  with 
which  he  is  supplicKL  I  think  from  my  experienoe  liiat 
the  consumption  of  light  ales  and  light  portiur  is  Teay 
much  on  the  increase,  and  I  find  also  tha4^  Idiesa  porter 
and  ales,  more  especially  ales,  qxq  sent  |br  previous  to 
the  dinner  horn^  and  ^^iBki  spirits  aafe  more  sent  for  in 
i^e  evening, bd^ proving indifl]y<itably l^t  ihehusbaad 
iaathoma,  Fiommy  expttiencelfindthata^v^Qrylazge 
consumption  of  malt  liquors  is  now  going  on,  amd  being 
used  as  part  of  meals  ;  and  I  think  that  is  possibly  the 
very  sa&st  way  in  which  anybody  can  use  thcam.  I  am. 
per£dctly  convinced  that  ^e  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  increasing,  and  my  'conviction  is  that  l£e  move 
enli^^itened  people  become,  the  more  liquors  will  be 
consumed  ;  and  the  reason  \&  simply  this,  thai  if  a^man 
is  intelligent  he  uses  tiie  liquors  in  a  rational  way.  He 
takes  w^t  he  requires,  and  he  does  not  diink  so  as  to 
become  the  worse  of  it.  But  if  we  consider  t^e  con- 
sumption of  spirits,  which  is  a  luxury,  it  has  not  any- 
thing like  kept  pace  with  the  ol^er  luxuries  which  forty 
years  ago  were  considered  as  much  luxuries  then  as 
whisky  and  ale  are  considered  luxuries  now.  I  refer 
to  tea,  and  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  wheaten  bread. 
These,  forty  years  ago,  were  all  consideied  luxuries, 
but  &om  the  immense  consumption  of  them,  they 
have  now  become  necessaries  of  life;  and  I  am 
oonvinoed  that  the  same  thing  will  go  on  in  r^ard 
to  ale  and  spirits, — ^that  as  people  increase  in  wealth 
and  knowledge  they  will  have  these  luxuries,  and 
that  they  will  use  them  in  a  rational  way  for  their 
oomlort,  and  not  abuse  tibiem.  Then  again  it  has  been 
said,  that  if  the  bottle  system  was  adopted  the  women 
would  not  go  to  a  publichouse  for  liquors.  The  parties 
who  make  such  a  statement  have,  I  presume,  very  littie 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  a  woman  has  the  least 
desire  for  liquors,  it  does  not  matter  where  the  place  is, 
she  will  go  for  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  shameful  to  attempt 
to  make  respectable  women  go  to  tiie  bar  of  a  public- 
house  for  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  the  fact  i^  that  if  you 
shut  off  their  small  supplies  at  the  grocers'  shops  they 
must  as  a  necessity  go  to  the  publichouse  and  th^re  re- 
ceive the  small  quantities  they  desira  ITow,  in  the  very 
best  conducted  publichouses,  a  publican,  however  desirous 
lie  is  to  keep  a  good  house,  cannot  tie  the  tongues  of  his 
customers  at  the  bar,  and  going  into  these  publichouses 
you  hear  rough  jokes,  and  coarse  language,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  if  a  female  comes  in  she  is  a  fair  butt 
for  ridicule,  if  not  for  something  worse.  All  that  has  a 
degrading  tendency.  It  lowers  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  woman,  and  I  think  it  is  Pope  who  says  that  *  bad 
*  habits  gather  by  unseen  d^jrees,  as  brooks  make  rivers, 
'  and  rivers  run  to  seas.*  So  would  it  be  in  the  case  of 
females  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  publichouses. 
I  believe  that  in  the  next  generation  such  a  crop  of 
drunkards  would  be  produced  the  like  of  which  was 
never  seen  before.  And  my  estimation  of  that  bill  is 
simply  this,  that  had  the  Grovemment  asked  me  to  pre- 
pare them  a  bill  that  would  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  drunkenness  and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors,  I  would  just  have 
put  into  their  hands  Sir  Robert  Anstruther's  bill  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

160&.  Have  you  considered  in  making  that  statement 
as  regards  the  unreasonableness  of  limiting  the  sale  to  a 
quart  bottle,  that  it  is  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland  1 
— I  am  aware  it  is,  and  the  feet  is  1^  if  you  look  at 
the  gin-palaces  in*  London  you  will  see  the  women  fre- 
quenting these  bars  as  regularly  as  l^e  men.  That  is 
not  a  t£ing  that  I  would  like  to  see  in  Scotland.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  my  wife  or  daughter  doing  it,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  see  other  men's  wives  or  daughters 
doing  it  eii^er.  That  is  a  system  which  I  think  we 
should  resist  in  Scotland. 

1610.  Ym.  don't  mean  to  tell  the  Commission  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  refi^>eeta&le  women  in  England  or 
Ireland  frequent  the  bars  of  publichouses  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking^  ghsser  of  spirits  l-^Tee ;  if  we  takB*  a 
decent  working  man's  wife— 


161L  You  iimik  tiiey  do  that^-They  do  that. 

1612.  Mr  Campbell  SwmUm, — ^Ton.  ha»^  spokeiraf 
your  objectifina  to  the  botUe  system.  Wonld  these  obv 
jectlons  apidy  equally  whatever  mm.  I^e  bottle  was  ?• . 
You  have,  ^oken  of  the  biGL  s&  applying  to^  a  qnartv 
bottle.  Would  the  same  objeetion  appSy  wfaotsver  siiff) 
of  bottle  it wasi — ^You  might  make  it.  a:. giU bottis^ 
which  woukLdo  very  welL 

I6I31  A  hall  pint?— A^gilL  is-  OieSSd  psit  oia 
gallon*. 

1614  Would  you^ohject  to  a  gEOcer  being  restribted; 
to  selling  gill  bottles,  suppoangth^  weie  coiked^and; 
sealed  V^I  would  not  ol^ect  to  tiia^  but  I  donft  see- 
that  it  would  do  any  goDcL 

1615.  Would  it  not  prevent  drinking  on  the  paremiBes.! 
— Not  a  bit    You  must  M  tho  bottles  out  of  ^  batteL 

1616«  Why  should  the  batid  be  in  the  shop  at  all  i 
— It  must  be  somewhere. 

1617.  Why  should  it  not  be  in  the  cellar  ?—Well^ 
suppose  that 

1618.  Would  thatnotbeanimpsovementi — UTotabitf 
the  whisky  must  be  taken  from  ihe  cellar  to  tl^  shop. 

161d;  But  persons  drinking  it  would  not  be  taken  to 
the  cellar  9 — ^But  if  the  whisky  is  in.  the  ^ap^  it  is  easy 
to  draw  the  cork. 

1620.  Have  you  had  any  expm^ice  of  people  wiBhing. 
to  drink  on  the  premises  9 — ^No,  I  hare  not 

1621.  People  never  come  into  your  shcq>  and  propose^ 
pr  suggest  that  ? — ^They  noely  do.  I  had  a  man  that 
came  in  eight  days  ago  and  asked  me  to  oblige  him 
with  a  glass  of  spirits.  I  said  no,  and  that  on  iiie 
other  side  of  the  street  he  would  find  a  publichouse 
where  he  could  get  it  He  said  '  i  would  rattier  want 
it,'  and  he  walked  away. 

1622.  Then  you  are  frequently  asked  fer  it  I — Occa- 
sionally. 

1623.  But  you  never  do  it? — Ko;  because  I  hold 
that  no  man  can  do  a  respectable  grocery  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  make  his  shop  a  publichouse. 

1624.  You  think  there  are  none  of  them  who  do  give 
drink  on  the  premises  1 — I  don't  say  they  are  entirely 
dear  of  it  The  fact  is  that  there  are  black  sheep  in 
ev«py  profession, — even  in  the  church. 

1625.  You  don't  seem  to  have  any  information  as  to 
the  smaller  class  of  licensed  shops  ? — ^I  have  no  personal 
information  whatever.  I  have  heard  that  such  a  iMng 
is  done,  but  I  never  saw  it  done. 

1626.  You  have  no  information  about  the  ssmialler 
class  of  licensed  houses  1 — ^None. 

1627.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — It  staruck  me  that  you  used  a 
strong  argument  just  ^^^  against  grocers'  licencea 
You  said  a  respectable  man  came  into  your  shop  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  spirits :  you  would  not  give  it^  and 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  publichouse  % — ^Yea 

1628.  But  he  would  not  go  there  ? — K'a 

1629.  Supposing  a  grocer  who  was  not  so  scrupulous 
as  you  are,  and  a  lady  had  asked  him,  he  might  have 
given  her  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  that  might  have  been 
the  commencement  of  habits  of  drinking? — ^The  fact  is 
you  will  get  unscrupulous  men  to  do  anything. 

1630.  If  that  grocer  had  not  the  spirit  Hcence,  he 
would  not  have  spirits  on  his  premises  % — ^If  the  man 
had  not  come  in  and  asked  the  glass  he  would  not  have 
been  refused. 

1631.  But  he  would  not  have  come  in,,  and  a  lady 
would  not  come  into  a  grocer's  shop  and  ask  for  a  glass 
of  whisky,  if  they  knew  there  was  none  to  be  got  tiiece  % 
—Of  couise  not 

1632.  Therefore  if  a  grocer  is  licensed,  to  keep  it^  it 
is  a  temptation  to  the  weak  to  oome  in.  and  ask  fior.it  % 
— ^In  the  same  way  tiiere  is  a  temptation  in^  thcpid^ 
house.  If  you  want  a  man  or  woman.nat to  get  dank 
at  all,  you  must  &dmt  up  the  publiohouses 

1633.  But  your  argument  is  tiiat  a^rmgoMa^  man. 
or  woman  will  not  go  into  a^  publidunise.  They  wdk 
away  1^— No  :  I  say  they  diould  not  be  ompellBd.  \» 
go  to  a  publichouse. 

1634.  But  you  mentioned  &  fbct^  and  ym  said  ataman 
came  to  your  shop  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  wloBky: 
you  told  himto^go  to ^j^nfaKdionse  tca%4mA ke "wwdd 
not  go  ? — ^The  fact  is  that  he  said  the  drink  was  bad. 
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ii^Jw  mold  mot  take  it  oxlt  of  tlxe  publichausej — ^he 
twanld  mOur  twant  ii  /Oat  ms  the  i^asan  irhy  he 
vmt  ain^iribhoiit'hisdniik  altogether. 

Ifid5.  J!^i}batrnuni.--*-<::Bii  you  account  for  only  10 
fif  ilie  GaihsfaiBlB  giooers  horing  answered  out  of  the 
2^%  l^cm  Bud  youdMacvt  adc  the  4  ale  sdlens,  but 
Jxyir  about  Ae.6  othfirs  1  Host  is  it  that  only  10  hufe 
.aaawqadl — ^Xheore  ynase  aaxae  other  groeesB  on  ike 
jmixkbiB  of  the.town  that  I  did  not  send  to. 

1686.  Yx)u  aidd  you  aent  to  18 ) — ^I  iihink  perhaps 
18,  but  I  did  not  iconnt  iibs  number.  I  sent  any  boys 
out  irith  the  sheets. 

1607.  No  doubt  you  -wkhed  to  repiesent  Use  tnde 
ieding.  Oan  you  aecount  for  having  only  10  replies  1 — 
I  canaoeount  for  it  in  this  way, — carelassness  to  a  great 
extant  The  truth  isihat  most  of  the  trade  take  little 
interest  in  it^  because  they  believe  there  will  be  no 
altemtion  in  tiie  law. 

1686.  Then  go  on  to  your  nejet  head) — My  next 
head  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  law.  All  the  most 
respectable  grocers  in  the  trade  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  sufiBi^nt,  without  any 
alteoeation ;  biit  they  come  generally  to  -the  opinion  that 
if  any  alteration  is  made,  there  shoidd  be  an  entire 
a^Moation  in  this  way, — ^that  the  licensed  grocer  should 
adU  all  for  eonaumption  off  the  premises,  and  the  licensed 
publican  entbely  iov  consumption  on  the  premises. 
When  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  was  passed,  the 
licensed  grocers  as  a  body  took  very  kindly  to  that  Act 
Many  x>f  them,  indeed,  even  before  that  Act,  had 
altogether  dropped  selling  for  consumption  upon  the 
premises.  But  they  took  Idndly  to  it,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  quite  an  understood  thing  that  the  publicum  was 
to  sen  for  consumption  on,  and  the  licensed  grocer  to 
sell  for  consumption  off  the  premises.  But  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Act,  it  so  turned  out  that  the  publi- 
can had  the  power,  and  although  I  cannot  see  any 
power  in  the  Act,  it  is  now  the  practice  of  publicans 
to  sell  both  on  the  premises  and  off  the  premises. 

1639.  Mr  Campbell  Bwvaton* — ^Youmean  that  he  can 
sell  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises) — ^Yes;  and  I 
believe  that  as  to  any  consumption  that  goes  on  in 
grocers'  shops  at  all,  it  is  more  as  a  sort  of  self-defence, 
because  they  think  they  have  been  unjustly  treated  in 
allowing  the  publican  to  sell  for  consumption  both  off 
-the  premises  and  on  the  premises,  while  the  licensed 
grocer  has  been  confined  to  sell  for  consumption  off  the 
pr^nise&  And  if  any  alteration  in  the  law  were  made, 
I  think  it  should  be  made  a  very  clear  distinction — that 
the  one  should  sell  for  consumption  on,  and  the  other 
for  consumption  ofL  That  would  give  very  general 
satia&ustion  to  the  licensed  grocers.  There  is  another 
thing  that  produces  drunkenness,  as  eveiybody  knows 
who  Imw  watched  the  practice  of  publichouses, — that  a 

-  man  may  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  until  he  is  all  but 
intoxicated,  and  when  he  walks  out,  if  he  has  a  shilling 
left  in  his  pocket,  there  are  two-gill  bottles  in  any 
quantity  standing  ready,  and  he  carries  off  one  of  these 
in  his  pocket  when  he  goes  staggering  home,  and  the 
consequence  is  street  rows,  broken  bottles,  and  very 
often  broken  heada  '^  Now,  there  is  one  fact  in  connection 
with  licensed  grocers'  ghops,  that  you  never  hear  of  a 
Hoensed  grocer  letting  out  his  premises  to  betting  men ; 
you  never  hear  of  a  licensed  grocer  harbouring 
proatiAutes,  or  women  of  bad  fame ;  you  never  hear  of 
any  puUic  disturbance  origroating  in  a  grocer's  shop ; 
and  if  any  home  quanels  take  place,  they  are  generally 
traceable,  not  to  tiie  licensed  grocers'  shops,  but  to  the 
pubHchouae.  Now,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  the 
Heeiraed  groeer  should  be  come  down  upon  when  these 
things  can  be  dearly  iraced  altogether  ind^iendent  of 
his  ibnaunss.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
diaouasion  rejecting  the  treating  of  police  by  grocers. 
Such  a  thing  is  never  heard  of  in  our  locality  as  the 
treating  of  policemen  by  grocers  with  a  view  to  per- 
mitting them  to  violate  their  certificates. 

1640.  Or  with  any  other  view? — Or  with  any 
eldiet  Tiew-^fliever  such  a  thiog.  A  great  deal 
iiflB  bean  said  about  the  police  entering  grocers' 
•flhopsk     The    poliee  have  perfect  liberty,  so  far    as 

.the  law   gofifi^at  present,  if  a  man  is   suspected,  of 


,Th4mmm. 


Mtedqg  his  premises  at  any  tini^  Ibaye  Jto  objectiiOfi  A>TOi«raim. 
io  the  policemen  coming  into  jny  ahop  didly  ;  but'therB 
is  this,  in  wiiioh  the  most  re^edbable  grooeor  in  theiiade 
mi^t  be  brought  to.gxi0f,  beoauae  ageiii^leiman  comes  in 
and  he  wants  to  taste  wines  or  liquocs  which  he  .wishas 
-to  buy,  or  a  trawedkr  comiss  in  io  sell, -and,  as  a  matter 
'Of  course,  we  taste  his  wines  and  spirits  in  order  to  test 
it^eir  quality.  Now,  a  poheeman  mightj^^ae  in  on  ^suoh 
an  occasion,  and  say  that  we  were  violating  the  law. 
Biit  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  cannot  as  a  body 
buy  liquors  without  tasting  than ;  and  if  a  rigid  con- 
struction was  put  upon  the  law,  we  have  not  ,the  pesmsr 
to  allow  a  gentlaman  to  tasta  If  he  is  buying  a  dozen 
of  wine,  or  any  quantify  of  wine,  as  a  matter  of  »ousie 
he  wishes  to  test  the  quality  of  it 

1641.  The  Okairmofk — But  you  don't  say  that  it  k 
neoassary  to  taste  in  &e  shop,  do  youl — £ithiBr  to  taste 
it  in  the  shop,  t)r  go  to  the  door,  or  go  to  the  eelkr. 

16i2.  You  might  taote  it  in  the  ^seUar,  might  you 
not  1 — You  have  generally  a  few  of  tiie  wines  stared  in 
the  shop,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  judicious  to  take  a 
gentleman  down  to  the  cellar. 

1643.  You  keep  your  wine-stores  in  the  cellar,  don't 
you  1 — No,  we  have  wine  stores  in  the  back  ahop, 
Adjoining  the  front  shop. 

1644.  The  stock  in  trade, — ^the  selling  stock — you 
have  in  the  shop  1 — Yes. 

1646.  But  your  stores  you  have  dbiewhere  1 — Yea 

1646.  It  is  not  necessary  to  taste  in  the  shop,  is  it  I — 
You  must  either  taste  in  the  shop  or  go  to  the  cellar. 
If  a  traveller  comes  in  and  is  showing  his  wines,  we 
never  think  of  taking  him  to  tiie  cellar  that  we  may 
taste  them. 

1647.  Mr  Campbell  Swvnton. — ^But  you  don't  suppose 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  for  you  to  taste 
what  the  tmvdler  shows  you  9 — ^No,  but  the  policeman 
might  hold  it  so. 

1648.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  hold  it  a  violation  of 
the  law  for  you  to  taste  what  the  traveller  brings.  If 
you  permit  a  customer  to  taste,  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  ?~A  customer  buying  one  or  two  or  five  dozen  of 
wine  wishes  to  test  the  quality  before  buying  it 

1649.  And  by  allawing  him  to  do  so  in  your  diop, 
you  would  violate  the  law  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1660.  And  you  consider  that  a  hardship  1 — ^Yes.  In 
such  circumstances  a  polic^nan  might  drag  into  court 
the  nuMst  respectable  men  in  the  ^nuie. 

1661.  The  Chairman. — ^Proceed  to  your  next  point  1 — 
The  next  is  the  supposed  iocrease  of  drunkenness  among 
the  working  classes.  Now,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  very  reverse  of  that  is  the  case,  and  I  have  a 
great  many  statistics  here  to  prove  it  Compared  with 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  condition  of  tiie 
working  classes  has  immensely  improved  in  every  way. 
They  are  bett«r  housed,  they  are  better  clothed,  th^ 
are  better  fed,  and  even  in  tiieir  moral  aspect  they  are 
much  better.  I  have  the  statistics  here  of  building 
societies,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  too  tedious  for  me 
to  gd*  into  them. 

1662.  We  will  take  these  for  granted  We  will 
admit  it  if  you  state  generally  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  that  particular) — ^In  Galashiels  there  is 
a  building  society  that  has  done  an  immense  deal  of 
good  In  Hawick  and  in  Selkirk  the  same  thing  is 
going  on.  Then  in  connection  with  the  working  men 
of  our  own  town,  we  have  got  two  Friendly  Benefit 
Societies,  and  these  societies  are  commenced  and  dis- 
solved ©very  year.  They  are  what  are  called  annual 
societies.     The  members  pay  in  from  1&  to  4a  a  share. 

1663.  I  really  think  no  one  will  deny  that  iihere  has 
been  a  wonderful  impHX)vement  in  l^e  circmnstances  of 
the  working  classes,  and  that  is  illustrated  by  the  growth 
of  building  societies.  I  think  no  one  will  deny  ^t  % — 
I  was  simply  going  to  say  that  these  two  societies  eight 
or  ten  days  ago  distributed  amongst  their  memb^n  no 
less  a  sum  than  £4000  odds.     That,  I  think,  goes  to 

.  prove  that  &e  working  classes  are  not  intemperate.  I 
have  got  here  a  statement  of  the  National  Securities 
Savings  Banks,  and  I  shall  only  give  the  figures  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  In  1671  there  were  deposited 
£3704,  18s.  lOd  by  823  depositore ;  in  1872,  £5083, 
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•Edikburoh.  17a  lOd.  by  967  depositors ;  in  1873,  £4545,  lOs.  9d. 
—  by  1061  depositors;  in  1874,  £6230,  3&  4d  by 
Ad^m  iigg  depositors;  in  1875,  £7186,  14a  6d  by  1310 
^^"^^  depositors;  and  in  1876,  £9405,  18a  8d.  by  1474 
depositora  So  that  you  have  here  not  only  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount,  but  an  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  who  are  evidently  practising  frugal 
habits  and  saving  money,  which  shows  that  instead  of 
the  working  classes  being  improvident  and  wasting  their 
means  on  intemperance,  they  are  immensely  improving, 
for  it  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  cannot  bioth  have  his 
loaf  and  eat  it  There  is  a  statement  frequently  made 
that  drunkenness  is  increasing  amongst  better  class 
f  emalea  Now,  I  think  if  that  was  the  case,  the  licensed 
grocer,  who  is  represented  as  supplying  the  liquors  upon 
the  sly,  woul4  be  the  very  person  who  could  best  judge 
whether  that  is  the  fact  Now,  from  all  my  experience 
of  thirty  years,  and  from  the  experience  of  all  those 
parties  who  have  made  their  declaration,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  trade  to  substantiate  that  assertion.  It  is  alto- 
gether false  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  are 
concerned. 

1654.  You  say  that  as  far  as  your  observation  and  ex- 
perience go,  it  is  altogether  false  that  there  13  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  spirits  by  females  1 — By  better  class 
femalea 

1655.  Especially  as  purchased  in  grocers'  shops? — 
Yea  The  next  matter  I  would  notice  is  the  restriction 
of  licencea  I  find  that  in  Galashiels  there  was  just 
about  the  same  number  of  licensed  houses  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  as  there  is  at  the  present  day. 
The  population  at  that  time  was  somewhere  about  4500, 
and  the  proportion  of  licensed  houses  to  the  population 
was  something  like  1  to  130  ;  so  that  although  there 
has  been  actually  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  the  town  has  increased  so  much  that,  if  you  take 
licences  and  population,  the  decrease  has  been  very 
marked  indeed. 

1656.  The  decrease  in  what  % — In  licencea 

1657.  Mr  Fei'guRon, — In  proportion  to  the  population  1 
—Yea 

1658.  Have  you  got  that  calculation  there  1 — Yea 

1659.  Mr  Campbell  Swhtton, — ^Are  you  speaking  of 
grocers'  licences  only  1 — No ;  all  kinds  of  licensed 
housea  The  population  is  estimated  just  now  at  1 5,000 ; 
we  had  lately  an  extension  of  the  burgh,  which  took  in 
a  great  many  houses  that  were  just  in  the  suburbs. 
That  gives  a  proportion  of  1  licence  to  430  ;  and  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  the  proportion  was  1  to  130. 

1660.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  toll  us  the  exact 
time  you  refer  to,  because  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  is  rather  wida  In  what  year  have  you  taken  that 
proportion  1 — If  you  go  back  thirty  yeara — 

1661.  You  must  have  worked  out  that  calculation 
from  some  particular  years,  and  you  surely  know  when 
that  was  ? — It  is  over  thirty  years  ago.  I  could  not  lay 
my  hand  on  any  census  at  that  time  to  give  the  exact 
figures. 

1662.  But  how  do  you  know  that  there  was  the  same 
number  of  publichouses  at  some  particular  period,  except 
by  reference  1 — I  can  refer  to  the  houses  in  my  own 
mind.  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  the  houses 
that  were  then  licensed,  and  I  know  those  that  are 
licensed  now. 

1663.  How  many  houses  are  there  licensed  now  1 — 
33,  I  think. 

1664.  You  surely  must  have  some  ground,  other  than 
your  memory,  for  saying  that  at  some  given  period 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  the  same  number 
of  licensed  houses  in  the  town  ? — I  know  very  well  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  about  the  time  that  I  began  business. 

1665.  Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  you  think  the 
number  is  too  few  for  the  population  1 — No  ;  the  popu- 
'lation  is  not  complaining  ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  houses  that  existed  at  that  time  were  small — I 
mean  the  inns  and  publichousea  Now  they  are  all  so 
large  that  they  would  hold  three  or  four  of  the  old  onea 
So  that  reducing  the  number  of  licences  does  not  at  aU 
reduce  the  facilities  for  drinking.  The  next  point  that 
I  would  refer  to  is  a  recommendation  which  I  think 
would  be  very  beneficial,  and  it  is  one  that  is  admitted 


by  aU  respectable  grocers  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  in 
the  way  of  selling  spirituous  liquora  I  refer  to  aged 
spirits  as  an  almost  total  cure  for  drunkennesa  I  hold 
as  a  matter  of  principle  that  no  spirits  should  be  sold  for 
consumption  until  it  is  at  the  very  least  two  years  cdd. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  this  to  the  Commission 
and  to  Government,  because  it  is  a  thing  which  Govern- 
ment has  entirely  in  its  own  handa  It  holds  all  the  spirits 
in  the  country  under  lock  and  key,  and  therefore  it  has 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  the  spirit  is 
distilled,  or  the  time  at  which  it  was  imported^  and  I 
hold  that  not  a  drop  of  spirit — ^that  is  whisky,  brandy, 
gin,  or  rum< — should  be  allowed  out  of  bond  until  it  is 
two  years  old.  As  a  matter  of  principle  I  hold  that  no 
spirits  can  be  really  good  until  it  is  three  years  old,  just 
as  we  admit  that  no  port  wine  can  be  good  till  it  is  ten 
years  old. 

1666.  Do  you  say  not  good  in  the  sense  of  not  whole- 
some, or  not  palatable  ) — It  wants  the  fine  quality. 

1667.  But  you  mean  that  it  is  not  wholesome  ^-—Yes ; 
after  it  is  two  years  old,  it  is ;  but  previous  to  that  I  say 
it  is  not  wholesome,  and  all  respectable  licensed 
grocers  will  bear  me  out  in  that  As  a  rule,  we 
sell  no  spirit  until  it  is  from  two  to  three  or  from 
three  to  four  years  old.  All  respectable  licensed  grocers 
store  their  whisky  in  bond,  pay  the  short  price  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  keep  it  lying  there  till  they  require 
it  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  it  is  stored  in  sherry 
casks,  and  that  ia  a  very  great  improvement  to  it 

1668.  I  suppose  there  is  a  temptation  to  a  needy  man 
to  sell  whisky  new,  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  profit  ? — 
The  larger  profit :  there  is  no  expense  incurred  at  alL 

1669.  Do  you  think  that  grocers  would  object  to 
having  the  spirits  which  they  sell  occasionally  inspected 
by  a  public  analyst  1 — Not  at  alL  I  should  be  delighted 
at  any  time,  and  so  would  any  respectable  grocer,  to 
have  the  whole  of  his  stock  inspected. 

1670.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion. — You  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  that  as  yet  t — ^No. 

1671.  Have  you  a  public  analyst  under  the  Act  at 
Galashiels  ? — We  are  getting  one  at  present 

1672.  Will  it  bo  part  of  his  duty  to  inspect  1 — Yea 

1673.  To  inspect  grocers*  shops  ] — Yea 

1674.  And  to  inspect  the  liquor  1 — Both  food  and 
drink. 

1675.  Ths  Chairman, — There  was  a  point  which 
you  proposed  to  speak  to,  but  I  think  you  hardly  noticed 
it, — and  it  was  the  restriction  of  licences  to  a  better 
class  of  men  ? — ^Yes  :  I  mean  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
restriction  of  the  licences  as  to  get  a  good  class  of  men 
to  possess  the  licencea  I  find  from  my  intercourse  with 
respectable  grocers  that  the  continual  agitation  that  is 
going  on  regarding  licences  is  driving  the  best  men  out 
of  the  trade.  In  fact,  good  men  can  scarcely  be  got  to 
enter  the  trade  now ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  personally  con* 
cerned,  if  I  were  a  young  man  instead  of  an  old  man,  I 
would  not  stay  a  year  in  the  trada 

1676.  Because  of  the  restrictions  1 — No,  because  of  the 
continual  annoyance,  and  the  worry  of  having  your 
licence  perhaps  taken  away  ;  and  the  way  in  which  a 
man's  character  is  traduced  because  he  sells  intoxicating 
liquora 

1677.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission,  if  you  please, 
— you  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  others  as  well  as  your- 
self,— ^what  conditions  you  think  should  be  made  in 
order  to  secure  that  the  trade  should  be  in  respectable 
hands  ] — One  consideration  is  not  to  grant  too  many 
licences,  because  if  you  grant  too  many  licences,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  livelihood,  which 
may  be  a  greater  inducement  to  a  man  to  violate  the  law ; 
because  if  a  man  gets  into  needy  circumstances,  he  may 
adopt  practices  even  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  ; 
and  therefore  by  not  reducing  them  too  far,  the  tendency 
is  to  keep  in  a  better  class  of  men.  And  if  the  law  was 
settled  and  fixed,  so  that  there  would  not  be  that  annual 
agitation  going  on  regarding  licences,  men  of  character 
would  go  into  the  trada 

1678.  Do  you  approve  of  having  a  minimum  siase  of 
house  licensed  9 — I  think  there  are  some  houses  that 
have  been  licensed, — I  have  seen  them  oven  in  our  own 
town, — that  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  had  a 
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liconca  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  any  hard  and  fast 
line  regarding  the  rent,  because  what  may  be  a  proper 
rent  in  one  street  or  locality,  may  not  be  so  in  another ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  you  get  a  man  who  is  unprincipled, 
with  the  prospect  in  a  low  locality  of  having  a  good 
trade, — ^perhaps  not  a  very  judicious  trade, — ^he  might 
easily  pay  an  additional  rent ;  say  you  fixed  it  at  £25, 
the  place  might  not  be  worth  £20,  but  if  he  was  a  man 
of  no  character,  a  £5  note  would  %q  of  no  importance. 
The  fact  of  the  magistrates  having  power  to  inspect  all 
houses  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  check,  because  if  they 
do  their  duty  judiciously  they  would  not  recommend 
the  house  to  be  licensed  unless  it  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

1679.  When  you  speak  of  suitable  houses,  do  you 
moan  a  house  that  f  ul^  certain  conditions  in  being  cut 
off  from  the  dwelling-house  and  so  forth  1 — In  regs^  to 
grocers,  do  you  mean  ) 

1680.  Yes  1 — In  may  cases  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship  to  cut  off  all  communication.  There  is  a  very 
great  number  of  grocers  who  hold  their  own  property. 
They  dwell  in  part  of  that  property,  and  to  cut  off  all 
communication  entirely  would  in  many  instances  be  a 
vfery  great  hardship ;  and  still  more  hard  would  it  be  to 
compel  a  man  who  has  a  house  of  his  own,  suitable  in 
every  way,  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his  business. 

1681.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  con- 
sidered that  a  grocer's  shop  should  be  absolutely  away 
from  his  dwelling-house,  but  whether  you  thought  that 
communication  direct  from  the  shop  to  the  dwelling- 
house  should  not  exist  1 — I  should  have  no  objection  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  that  there  should  be 
no  direct  communication.  But  if  you  get  men  of  prin- 
ciple into  the  business,  it  would  not  matter  what  com- 
munication there  was. 

1682.  Mr  Ferguson. — Are  you  aware  whether  men 
often  go  into  the  licensed  grocer's  business  who  have 
not  served  a  full  apprenticeship  to  the  grocery  trade  1 — 
Not  very  often.     There  are  occasionally. 

1683.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  make  it  a  ne- 
cessity that  no  man  should  hold  a  licence  unless  he  has 
served  a  thorough  apprenticeship  1 — I  would  be  a  little 
dubious  about  that,  because  there  are  plenty  of  respect- 
able working  men  who  have  saved  a  little  money,  and 
if  they  saw  a  good  opening,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
judicious  to  prevent  them  taking  advantage  of  it  We 
had  a  case  in  our  own  town  lately.  Our  burgh  assessor, 
who  was  by  trade  a  joiuer,  and  a  man  of  principle,  who 
had  saved  a  little  money, — an  opening  occurred,  and  he 
bought  the  business.  Now,  he  is  a  man  I  could 
thoroughly  depend  on  as  being  an  honest,  straightfor- 
ward man.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  hardship ;  but,  generally  speaking,  grocers  have 
served  an  apprenticeship,  and  know  the  outs  and  ins  of* 
the  liquor  trade,  so  that  it  is  much  better  for  their 
customers.  You  often  hear  temperance  reformers  talk 
about  its  being  a  curious  thing  how  men  are  seen  to  go 
sober  into  a  publichouse  and  in  a  short  time  come  out 
drunk,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liquor 
is  adulterated.  Now,  that  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  fact 
simply  is  that  instead  of  buying  or  drinking  an  old 
matured  spirit  fit  for  consumption,  they  are  drinking 
new  spirit  that  perhaps  came  out  of  the  still  only 
yesterday  and  is  on  the  counter  to-day ;  and  it  is  con- 
sequently not  fit  for  consumption.  It  is  full  of  the 
fusel  oil,  which  is  the  most  intoxicating  ingredient,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  so  many  people  who  drink  only  one 
or  two  glasses  of  spirits  become  drunk.  Now,  I  tliink 
spirits  should  never  be  sold  or  allowed  out  of  bond 
under  any  circumstances  unless  it  is  two  years  old. 

1684.  TJie  Cliairman, — That  is  what  you  have  tersely 
described  as  a  cure  for  drunkenness  ] — Yes.  I  have  a 
note  as  to  the  price  of  whisky,  which  I  see  was  alluded 
to  by  Mr  Duncan  M*Laren  before  the  Commission  the 
other  day.  I  did  not  see  the  figures  by  which  he 
arrived  at  his  conclusion,  because  they  were  not  given 
in  the  Scotsman,  the  paper  that  I  read,  but  it  was  stated 
that  a  bottle  of  good  whisky  could  be  bought  at  2s. 
with  a  large  profit 

1686.  Mr  Fei'gueon, — ^A  fair  profit,'  I  think,  Mr 
M'Laren  said  1 — A  good  profit  I  think  it  was  said  in  the 
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newspapers.  Now,  I  have  drawn  out  a  state  nont  Ed  *x  burgh, 
showing  all  the  expenses  of  a  hogshead  of  whisky  kept 
in  bond  for  three  years,  and  which  I  consider  is  then 
good  whisky,  and  without  troubling  you  with  all  the 
particulars,  the  outcome  of  the  whole  is  that  it  costs 
16s.  lOd.  a  gallon,  or  2a  lOd.  a  bottle. 

1686.  Mr  Campbdl  Swinton, — Costs  whom? — Costs 
the  grocer;  that  is  avoiding  fractions.  So  that  the  kind 
of  whisky  at  2s.  a  bottle  is  the  kind  that  is  sold  in  a  great 
many  publichouses,  and  known  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  society  by  the  name  of  '  speil-the-wa,'  or  '  kill  the 
carter.* 

1687.  And  is  it  stronger  1  Do  they  like  it  better 
than  the  old  whisky  1— Some  do.  Some  men  like 
something  that  grips  the  mouth ;  and  the  reason  they 
give  it  that  name  is  that  it  makes  men  so  mad  that  they 
would  spell  up  a  stone  wall  after  taking  it,  or  it  kills 
them  off  drunk  at  once. 

1688.  Sheriff  Criehton, — What  price  do  you  sell  the 
whisky  you  have  spoken  of  atl — From  18s.  to  20s,  the 
gallon. 

1689.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — How  much  a  bottle  % — 
3s.  or  3s.  4d.  a  bottle. 

1690.  Mr  M*Lagaiu—Tho '  speU-the-wall '  whisky  1— 
No,  the  whisky  at  16s.l0d.  a  gallon. 

1691.  Sheriff  GricJitoTU — That  is  sold  by  you  at  3s. 
or  3s.  4d^-Yes. 

1692.  According  to  age? — ^Yes. 

1693.  Have  you  whiskies  at  different  prices? — Yes. 

1694.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  they  vary?— 
As  far  as  my  own  personal  business  is  concerned,  the 
whole  is  the  same  quality  of  whisky ;  the  cheapest  and 
the  dearest  are  idonticsJly  the  same  quality,  and  the 
difference  in  price  is  made  by  a  reduction  of  the  strength 
by  adding  water. 

1695.  And  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
bottle  from  what? — From  2s. 6d.  to  3s.  The  next 
point  I  wish  to  notice  is  the  Licensing  Acts,  I  see  that 
Mr  M*I  aren  construed  these  Acts,  but  in  my  estimation 
he  misconstrued  them.  The  first  Act  which  applied  to 
Scotland  is  the  44  George  III. and  the  next  48  George 
IIL  By  these  two  statutes  the  licensed  publican  and 
the  licensed  grocer  were  upon  an  equal  footing.  I 
remember  quite  well  that  there  was  no  difference  in 
regard  to  the  selling  of  these  parties, — ^both  sold  for 
consumption  off  and  on  the  premises.  Then  there  is 
the  Home  Drummond  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1828, 
and  it  continued  the  same  privileges  to  the  licensed 
grocer  that  were  given  to  the  publican.  In  the  Home 
Drummond  Act  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of  houses 
mentioned,  viz.,  common  inns,  alehouses,  and  victualling 
houses.  Now,  Mr  M*Laren  only  acknowledges  two 
classes  of  houses,  and  I  cannot  see  why  he  docs  so, 
because  in  the  very  introduction  of  the  Act,  and  all 
through  it,  the  three  classes  of  houses  are  distinctly  set 
forth.  Inns  are  places  for  lodging  stmngers,  and 
where  both  man  and  boast  can  be  supplied.  The 
alehouses  [were  tippling-liouses,  corresponding  exactly 
to  our  publichouses,  in  which  liquors  are  supplied  but 
nothing  to  eat  The  victualling-houses,  again,  I  hold 
were  the  licensed  grocers'  shops  at  that  time.  About 
the  year  1828  the  people  of  Scotland  did  not  possess  so 
much  money  as  they  do  now,  and  the  common  practice 
was  to  go  into  a  grocer's  shop  and  get  a  bottle  of  ale,  a 
small  loaf,  and  a  bit  of  cheese ;  in  other  words,  the 
grocer  supplied  his  customers  mth  bread  and  cheese 
and  ale.  That  was  the  regular  custom  all  over  Scotland, 
and  more  especially  in  this  part  of  the  country  with 
which  I  am  personally  acquainted.  I  have  myself  scores 
of  times  got  provision  in  a  licensed  grocer's  shop.  I 
hold  that  during  that  time  the  licensed  grocer's  shop 
was  the  victualling-house,  where  a  person  could  get 
victuals  as  well  as  ale.  In  many  of  the  smaller  villages 
round  about,  such  as  Lasswade,  Loanhead,  Springfield, 
Eoswell,  Hawthornden,  and  Eoslin,  the  licensed  grocer 
was  fifty  years  ago  the  principal  man  in  the  village. 
He  was  not  only  the  publican,  but  he  was  the  grocer, 
very  often  the  hardware  merchant,  and  frequently 
postmaster-general  for  the  village. 

1696.  The  Chairmaiu — I  suppose  you  mean  that 
in  those  days  trades  were  not  sharply  defined,  as  they 
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'SDinBusfiH.  are  now  ?— ^What  1  hold  is  that  ^Hie  grooet^s  licence 
hsia  existed  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  publieoif  s, 
and  that  Mr  McLaren  made  a  mistake  in  saying  i^iat  tiie 
magistrates  had  no  Tight  or  power  according  to  the  law 
io  grant  -a  grocef^s  hcence.  I  hold  that  Mr  McLaren 
is  entirely  wrong. 

1697.  Mr  M^LagctrL-^^ou  differ  irom  him  as  to  the 
term  Tictualling-honse  ? — Tes.  He  was  quite  wrong  in 
Baying  that  grocers  had  no  legal  right  to  have  lioenoes 
nmder  the  Home  Brommond  Aci  Down  to  thepassing 
of  Idle  Forhes  Mackenzie  Act  a  Heens^d  grocer  had  a 
perfect  right  to  supply  Tictoals  as  well  as  drink,  and 
that  was  a  thing  ^hat  was  done  daily.  I  have  myself 
scores  of  times  heen  supplied  in  grocers'  shops  in 
Edinbtngh,  Xeilh,  and  Dalkeith;  and  it  was  the 
xmiversal  practice  over  Scotland. 

1698.  TIte  Okatrman, — ^Been  supplied  with  vrhati — 
Bread  and  cheese  and  ale. 

1699.  Mr  M'TjogarL—ThAt  was  in  the  old  daysT— 
Yes,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  Then  as  to  the  transfer  of  licences,  the  legislature 
in  1828  I  think  exercised  a  very  good  judgment  as  to 
licences.  Mr  MliMren  in  his  letter  the  other  day  said, 
I  think,  that  there  was  no  vested  interest  in  a  licence. 
I  beg  again  to  differ  from  him,  and  I  think  the  law 
■clearly  supports  ma  The  19th  section  of  the  Home 
Drummond    Act    says :   *  Provided    always,  and    be 

*  enacted,  that  if  any  person  duly  authorized  to  keep 

*  a  common  inn,  alehouse,  or  victualling-house  as  af  ore- 
^  said,  shall  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  to 

*  him  or  her  on  that  behalf  granted,  it  shall  be  lawful 

*  for  any  two  or  more  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  or 
'  magistrates,  &c,  to  grant  to  the  executors,  representa- 

*  Uvea,  or  disponees  of  the  person  so  dying,  a  transfer  of 

*  the  certificate,'  &c  So  that,  iij  point  of  fact,  the 
transfer  was  made  in  the  first  place  to  the  heirs  of  the 
party  holding  the  licence,  so  that  the  vested  interest 
might  not  depart  from  the  party  who  held  the  licence. 

1700.  Mr  Fergvstyn, — If  you  read  on  you  will  see 
that  they  could  only  renew  the  licence  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  justices  or  magistrates? — Therefore, 
according  to  this  Act,  even  the  magistrates  have  not 
th«  power  of  cutting  off  a  licence. 

1701.  Onlytill  the  next  meeting  % — ^Yes.  The  licence 
must  be  transferred  to  the  family  as  it  were,  and  the 
Treated  interest  goes  to  them. 

1702.  Mr  M'Laren  did  not  dispute  that  1—1, think 
he  did. 

1703.  The  Chairman, — ^What  he  disputed  was  that 
it  could  be  legally  transferred  to  another  party  altogether 
during  the  currency  of  the  half  year.  He  said  it  was 
illegal  to  transfer  the  licence  to  another  party  during 
its  currency,  except  in  case  of  death  1 — ^But  at  the  same 
time  he  said  there  was  no  vested  interest  Now,  I  hold 
this  clause  clearly  implies  that  there  is  a  vested  interest 
in  a  licence,  or  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  state  that 
it  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  relatives  or  executors  of 
the  party  dying.  The  next  thing  I  would  mention  is 
the  treating  of  servant  girls  arid  customera  Now,  at 
one  time  I  beUeve  that  treating,  not  servant  girls— I 
never  saw  such  a  thing  in  the  whole  of  my  experience, — 
but  on  customers  paying  their  accounts  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  long  ago  for  them  to  get  a  glass  of  wine ; 
and  I  see  Mr  M'liren  says  that  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie 
Act  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  that  practice 
existing.  Now,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  at  that  time, 
and  prior  to  that  time,  it  was  a  universal  practice  with 
drapers  as  well  as  grocers  to  keep  a  bottle  in  their  back 
shop,  and  to  treat  males  and  females,  and  all  and  sundry, 
on  paying  their  accounts  or  making  purchases.  Even 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  I  have  myself  been 
treated  in  a  draper's  shop  to  a  glass  of  whisky  on  mak- 
ing a  payment ;  and  I  believe  that  to  some  extent  the 
same  practice  exists  in  draper's  shops  still,  for  I  was  told 
the  other  day  that  in  some  of  the  hige  drapery  establish- 
ments a  whole  spread  is  regularly  standing  day  after  day 
for  their  customers  to  go  in,  out  of  sight,  and  partake  of 
all  sorts  of  liquors.  So  that  what  took  place  perhaps 
twenty  years  ago  as  far  as  the  grocer  is  concerned  is  mo 
criterion  of  what  takes  place  at  the  present  time ;  or  at 
all  events,  using  the  same   logical  deduction,  that  if 


drapere  treated  their  xsudtomOTS  tweilty  years  ago,'^xQy 
would  do  the  same  thing  still,  and  it  can  be  -proved 
tbttt  liiey  do  it  still  Therefore,  m  regard  to  groeeis, 
thoce  is  just  as  much  need  that  diapeid'^ope  shoidd  be 
inspeeted  as  that  grocers'  shops  should  be  inspected,  in 
that  point  of  view.  As  far  as  my  own  business  is-o(m- 
cemed,  I  nu^e  it  a  rule  to  treait  neither  citetomezB  nor 
«ny  one  else.  If  a  friend  comes  in,  I  can  treat  him  as 
«ny  one  bIsc  would  do,  in  a  hospitabte  way  in  my  own 
house,  but  no  liquor  whatever  is  given  either  to  moa  or 
women  in  my  shop,  for  consumption  on  the  premiers. 

1704.  Are  you  authorised  to  say  the  same  thing  on 
behalf  of  all  those  you  represent  i— I  can  saynoQring 
except  their  own  declaration.  I  make  no  statoaient  for 
them. 

1705.  There  is  no  such  statemezit  made  in  "^MBe 
declarations) — ^No,  I  don't  think  it. 

1706.  They  have  not  said  anything  about  that,  among 
the  other  thmgs  they  deny  1 — 'So,  there  is  no  question 
put  about  that     I  tbiTik  that  exhausts  my  evidence. 

1707.  I  have  some  questions  which  I  have  beeai 
requested  to  put  to' you  in  consequence  of  your  opening 
statement  I  am  asked  to  put  this  to  you :  'When, 
where,  and  how  did  the  spirit  trade  association  get  up 
the  allied  agitation  against  the  grocers) — ^They  have 
been  hammering  away  at  it  in  their  local  poper, — ^the 
Glasgow  paper  which  is  the  paper  of  the  association^ — 
for  many,  many  years ;  and  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
when  I  was  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  Glasgow  of  the 
licensed  victuallers,  the  very  first  thing  done  was  to 
insult  me  because  I  was  a  licensed  grocer,  but  1  had  £8 
or  £10  in  my  poctet,  and  I  told  them  that,  if  I  was  to 
be  treated  in  such  a  way,  I  would  carry  the  money  home 
with  me.     That  had  a  very  mollifying  effect 

*  1708.  I  think  that  is  a  little  beside  the  question  1 — 
Yes,  so  it  is,  but  I  am  showing  that  for  a  long  period 
of  time  they  have  had  an  animus  against  the  grocers ; 
but  for  a  long  time  they  made  no  progress  till  the 
extraordinary  discovery  was  made  by  the  Edinburgh 
agent  at  the  licensing  court  some  two  years  ago,  that 
it  was  the  grocers'  whisky  that  made  peo^e  drunk  ;  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  paid  agents  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
Society  saw  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  split  between 
the  hcensed  grocers  and  the  Hcensed  publicans,  as  a 
matter  of  course — and  very  good  generalship,  too — ^they 
stuck  in  and  backed  up  3ie  publicana  Hence  the 
agitation  was  initiated  and  has  been  carried  on ;  and 
latterly  they  got  Sir  Eobert  Anstruther  and  Mr  Duncan 
McLaren  as  leaders  of  the  movement 

1709.  I  am  desired  to  ask  you  whether  you  or  a 
deputation  of  grocera  asked  for  a  Eoyal  Commission 
before  any  further  legislation  1 — I  don't  think  it,  as  far 
as  my  memory  goes, — ^not  that  ever  I  had  any  connection 
witL 

1710.  This  is  a  question  that  has  been  suggested  more 
than  once  :  Is  it  true  that  in  Galashiels  a  great  many  of 
the  work  people  deal  in  preference  at  stores,  where  there 
are  no  liquors  sold  % — There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
deal  at  stores,  not  because  there  is  no  liquor  sold,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  It  is  a  cooperative 
concern,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  have  thousands 
of  pounds  invested  in  house  property  and  share  capital, 
which  is  anotiier  proof  that  the  woriring  classes  Jtte 
frugal  and  economical,  and  are  saving  tiieir  money. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that  it  keeps  theirmoney 
together.  Th^  get  large  dividends  at  the  end  of  the 
year — never  less  mostiy  than  Ss.  in  the  pound — rtpon 
all  their  dealings,  and  tiiat  is  the  reason  why  they  go  to 
the  store  in  preference  to  the  licensed  grocer. 

1711.  But  it  IB  true,  also,  is  it  not,  that  at  these  co- 
operative stores  there  is  usually  no  licence  1 — There  is 
no  licence  because  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  give 
them  a  Ucence. 

1712.  "Why  so  1— The  customers  would  be  so  nume- 
rous. 

1713.  That  would  be  rather  popular,  thwi,  if  they  had 
these  stores  as  a  speculation  1 — Yes,  but  the  thing  would 
go  to  ruin,  and  its  popularity  would  faiL 

1714.  Why  would  it  go  to  ruin  1— tBecause  there 
would  be  a  temptation  for  the  parties  who  were  daily 
about  it  partaking  of  liquors  that  might  never  be  paid  for. 
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1715.  Pariaking  of  liqaoxs  mthout  'psjimg  &r  them) 
-'^^es.-  Toahowthstthesa'peopleareiiotallteetiotallerBy 
iiliastevnm  t^YGty  gce^  TOW  Skt  ^  end  of  last  year  or  the 
year  before, — the  liquors  sentby  some  o£  the  Edinbnrgh 
merohants.  to  tha  conmuttee  got-  into  wrong'  handB, — 
botdes  of  'wine  and  bottles  of  whisky  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  bnt  trnfoEdnnately  tiiey  got  into  wnmg  hands, 
and  Hhim  ww  a-great  row  about  it ;  it  was  quite  tiie 
spmk  of  the  town  for  a  few  woi^ul  But.  the  piincipaL 
thing,  regarding  tiiese  co-o^Mrotiye  stoxea  ia  to  nu^ 
money.  The  Mea  at  first  waa  thatthe  grocers  diacged 
exo][|^taiit  profits  upon  their  groeeodes,  and  diey  eom- 
mencad  the  grocery  trade  in  a  vary  small  way,  and.  ib 
has  gone  on  increasmg.  They  have  been  ezoBedingly 
woU  managed,  and  they  take  sweqnng  profits,  which 
enable  them  to  pay  3a  or  3a  6d^  of  dividend  on  all 
thflir  purchases  duiixig  l^e  year.  These  dividends  are 
genssally  lifted  about  Whitsunday,  when  the  rents  are 
to  pay^  and  they  find  it  a  very  good  thing. 

1716.  That  is  a  little  wide  of  the  point  ini^ved  in 
my  question,  which  has  been  suggested  mora  than  cmoe, 
—-do  the  working  classes^  to  whom  these  oo^peEative 
stores  geneoDaily  belong,  uniformly  refuse  ta  have  them 
licensed  ?  It  is  suggested  thattimiis  beoemse  they  dis- 
approve of  the  sale  of  cpiritB  iu  connection  with  provir 
sionst-^The  disapproval  ia  sinqdy  that  the  thingwould 
not  be  well  managed  That  is  the  principal  thing.  If 
they  could  make  money  out.  of  it,  and  at  tiie  same  time 
lum  the  ccstainty  thatit  would  be  well  managed,  that 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  for  a  moment 

1717.  That  is  your  answer  1 — GTheanswer  is  liiat  thejp 
do  not  go  to  the  co-operative  store  rather  than  to  the 
licensed  grocer,  but  because  they  consider  it  their  own 
shop,  and  they  make  a  pretty  large  profit  out  of  it 
They  take  the  profit  out  of  t^e  one  pocket  and  put  it 
into  the  other,— that  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it 

1713.  Is  it  the  &ct  that  the  answers  to  the  papers, 
or  '  declarations,f  you  have  given  in  are  almost 
uniform) — Yea  I  see  one  states  that  he  once  gave 
liquor  and  mu^ed  it  something  elsa 

1718*.  Then  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  us  to  print 
the  questions  1 — ^Yea 


Thef  ollowing  were  the  questions  put  to  the  parties  who 
signed  the  declaration : — 1.  How  loi^  have  you  held  a 
grocer's  licence  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  1  2.  Have 
you  ever  done,  or  do  now,  supply  liquors  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  the  wives  of  artisans  or  others,  and  mark  them  in 
their  pass-books  or  bills  as  tea,  sugar,  soap,  or  any  other 
fictitious  name,  to  deceive  their  husbands)  3.  Have 
you  ever,  and  if  so,  how  often  have  you  been  asked  by 
females  of  any  class,  to  supply  them  with  excisable 
liquors  and  mark  them  by  some  other  name  in  their' 
pass-books  or  bills  ?  4  Does  your  business  experience 
and  observation  lead  you  to  believe  that  drunkenness  is 
on  the  increase  ?  5.  Have  you  any  proof,  as  far  as  your 
business  experience  and  observation  goes,  that  drunken- 
ness is  increasing  amongst  better  class  females  ?  6.  Are 
a  considerable  number  of  your  sales  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  smaller  quantities  than  a  quart  or  pint  bottie  ?  7. 
Do  you  thiii  it  would  be  for  tiie  moral  benefit  of  those 
parties  who  buy  liquors  in  smaller  quantities  than  a 
quart  or  pint  bottie,  to  compel  them  by  law  to  go  to  a 
publichouse  for  their  small  supplies  ?  8.  Do  you  know 
for  a  fact  that  much  smaller  quantities'than  a  quart  or 
pint  bottie  of  rum,  gin,  brandy,  whisky,  and  ^vines 
are  bought  by  the  working  classes  for  medicinal 
purposes)  9.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observation  of 
society,  tiiat  a  licensed  publichouse  is  a  more  likely  place 
to  promote  and  foster  temperance  tiian  a  licensed 
grocer's  shop)* 


28.  Mr  WiLEiAH  Thorbuhht,  examiuedl 

I71&  Ther  Chodrmaaru — ^Wheee    do    you    oairry   on. 
1>aBine8i)— In:  Aigy Iff  Place,  in.  the  distadct  of  Grange. 
VIM.  How  long  homryou.  been  in  the  trada)-^or 


L72L  iTiclttding  your  apprentioeBhip  ^Yen. 


1722.  How  long  hae^eyou  been  a. licensed  grooec ) — ^I 
think  I  have  been  fifteen  yeais  of  that  time  in  lioaosed 
shopa 

1723.  Do  you.  agysa  on  behalf  of  othem  beeidee 
yourself ) — No,  I  appear  entirely  indepessdent 

1724.  You  tendeied  your  evid^ice ) — Yea 

1725.  Then  will  you  make  your  statement) — ^The 
first  thing  I  hove  noted  is  badhflfaop  driniEdng.. 
Personally  I  have  had ,  no  eTpflrienoe  of  back-eliop 
drinking  during  the  eig^iteanyean I  haa/B  beraifat  the- 
trade,  but  believe  it  to  be  cazzied  on  to  a  limited  extent 
by  perscffis  whose  inexperience  unfits  tiiem  feom-  niftlgif^y 
a  livelihood  by  doing  a  legitimate  grocery  trade.  I 
believe  the  piaeeent  powen  of  the  police  under  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  quite  sufficient  to  deal  wi&  thir 
evil,  or  perhaps  a  clause  inserted  in  Dr  Cameron's  Adt: 
reducing  the  houxB  to  8  p.m.  instead  of  11.  p.ic  as  at 
pveeent  would  have  gone  far  to  eradioate  the  abuse,,  aa 
moet  of  the  back-shop  drinking  takes  plaoe  after  8  p.jc 

1726.  Would  you  agree  that  a  gioeerfs  shop  holding 
a  spirit  licence  should  mA  open  for  buainees  till  thai 
publichouses  VDBf  open ) — I  think  it  would  be  fxxt  tha 
advantage  of  the  trade  if  such  were  the  rula 

1727.  Proceed  with  your  statement^  if  you  pleasa — 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  present  mode  of  gnw^'ng 
licences  by  the  magistrates  is  liable  toba  abused.  The 
facility  with  which  magistrates  caa  be  approached  ha^: 
been  the  cause  of  licences  being  granted  not  to  the 
person  who  was  mostly  likely  to  conduct  his  business 
correctiy ,  but  to  the  man  who  could  bring  most  influence 
to  bear  on  tixe  licensing  court  I  do  not  in  any  way 
charge  the  magistrates  with  ii\ju^ce,  but  think  if  the 
granting  of  hcenoes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ^eriff  or 
otixer  paid  magistct^  the  result  would  be  more  satisfeu^ 
tory,  both  to  tiie  public  and  the  trada  I  heard  of  one 
instance  where  a  licence  was  refused  because  of  a  petition, 
presented  by  a  neighbouring  church  session  ;  the  busi- 
ness was  sold  to  a  member  of  the  church,  who  was 
granted  a  licence  at  a  future  court,  lus  implication  being 
signed  by  two  members  of  the  same  church  sessioiL 

1728.  What  other  system  would  you  recommeiMl  )-- 
I  would  recommend  that  the  sheriff  or  other  paid  magis- 
trate should  have  the  power  of  licensing. 

1729.  Would  you  be  satisfied  witii  a  permanent 
licensing  committee  of  magistrates ) — Yes,  if  I  was  sure 
they  were  independent  gentiemen.  I  may  state  that 
one  of  my  reasons  for  that  is  the  case  of  small  burghs,  ' 
which  have  perhi^  two  of  the  magisrfastes  who  are 
licensed  men  themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  an  indepen- 
dent man  applying  for  a  licence,  I  don't  say  they  would, 
but  they  might  use  their  influence  to  prevent  bim  fiom 
getting  it 

1730.  Sheriff  GricMoTU — ^By  independent  you  mean 
not  connected  with  the  trade ) — ^j^ot  connected  with  the 
trade, — ^independent  of  any  party. 

1731.  Mr  M^Lagan, — You  would  not  approve  of  the 
ratepayers  having  a  voice  in  it  ? — No,  I  don't  approve 
of  that,  because  they  don't  judge  of  the  case  on  its  merits, 
and  petitions  are  generally  got  up  by  interested  partiea 

1732.  But  would  you  not  give  the  ratepayers  a  voice 
in  granting  the  licences  ) — No,  I  don't  thuik  so. 

1733.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  g(j  on  to  the  next 
point ) — The  next  point  is  the  quantity  to  be  sold^ 
There  are  a  number  of  grocers  in  Edinburgh  whose  busi- 
ness would  not  be  injured  were  the  TniniTnuTn  quantity 
allowed  to  be  sold  reduced  to  a-r^uted  pint ;  but  we 
have  to  consider  a  much  larger  number,  against  whom 
there  is  not  the  least  suspicion  of  illegitimate  Izading, 
who  sell  their  liquor  as  they  do  their  groceries,  in  small 
quantities,  to  meet  the  requirements  ol  their  customers, 
who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  wha^ 
liquor  they  require  from  their  grocer  in  quantities  te 
suit  their  circumstances ;  and  I  fail  to  see  the  juiriice  of 
the  proposal  to  compel  them  to  purchase  five  or  ten) 
times  the  quantity  t^ey  desire.  My  experience  whili^ 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  provincial  trades  in  the 
east  of  Scotland  convinced  me  that,  especially  during 
cases  of  illness^  the  working  clhss  prefer  to  purchase  the 
wines  or  spirits  prescribed)  by  their  medical  attendant 
at  the  grocer'a  There  we  sold  a  fisogequantii^  of  wines, 
brandy,  and  spirits  in  quantitiea  less  then  one-oxtfa  e£ 
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EUiNBLRCH.  a  gallon,  which  to  my  knowledge  was  only  used  in  cases 

)^         of  sickness.     We  also  sold  a  considerable  quantity  to 

J[^'^^      gentlemen  going  out  boating  or  for  a  few  hours  golfing, 

^^ ^P^'     those  parties  prefering  to  have  their  flasks  filled  from 

the  licensed  grocer's  stock  rather  than  from  any  of  the 
inns  in  the  town. 

1734.  Then  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  some 
smaller  quantity  must  be  fixed  on  than  the  pint,  if  wo  are 
not  to  occasion  hardship  1 — It  would  cause  hardship  to 
a  number  of  respectable  men  in  the  trade.  So  far  as 
my  own  business  goes,  that  would  be  an  advantage, 
because  it  would  keep  the  disreputable  class  from  coming 
to  my  shop. 

1735.  Slieriff  Crichion. — ^Ihou  "^"ou  have  no  objection 
to  a  sealed  bottle  1 — No,  so  long  as  the  quantity  be  fixed 
at  not  above  one  gilL 

1736.  Hie  Cliainnan, — Go  on  to  your  next  point  ? — 
The  next  is  treating  servants.  The  charge  made  that 
grocers  are  in  the  habit  of  bribing  servant  girls  and 
working  men's  wives  Avifch  whisky  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  trade  I  believe  to  be  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, and  do  not  think  proof  could  be  produced  to  sub- 
stantiate a  smgle  case.  I  am  giving  my  own  expepence. 
Any  servant  gurl  who  ever  came  to  any  shop  I  was  in 
would  have  felt  insulted,  and  never  would  have  come 
Imck,  if  she  had  been  offered  a  glass  of  whisky  ;  and 
the  same  with  working  men's  wives.  Before  I  com- 
menced business,  we  had  a  large  trade  with  farm 
servants,  and  they  came  and  purchased  their  whisky  quite 
openly,  and  we  never  had  any  inducement  to  treat  them. 

1737.  I  suppose  you  have  always  been  in  shops  that 
would  be  called  respectable  shops,  rather  on  a  large 
scale  ? — I  was  for  one  year  in  the  Canongate,  where  the 
trade  was  among  the  poorest  population,  and  there  the 
business  was  managed  by  a  manager  in  absence  of  the 
proprietor. 

1738.  I  suppose  a  good  many  people  might  come 
into  shops  in  the  Canongate  who  would  not  feel  insulted 
nt  all  by  being  offered  a  glass  of  whisky  1 — But  it  was 
never  done.  I  am  referring  to  servant  girls  and  work- 
ing men's  wives.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
class,  they  would  take  whisky  anywhere  if  they  could 
get  it. 

1739.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Have  they  ever  come  in  and 
asked  for  whisky,  and  been  refused  ? — Yes,  very  fre- 
quently. Very  frequently  people  come  into  a  grocer's 
shop  and  ask  for  whisky,  to  induce  the  grocer  to  break 
the  law  if  they  can.  I  think  there  was  a  good  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr  List  of  the  Haddington  police,  that  it 
should  be  held  criminal  for  a  person  to  partake  of 
liquor  in  a  grocer's  shop.  That  would  go  a  long  way  to 
put  down  back-shop  drinking. 

1740.  Tlie  Chaii-man, — ^What  is  your  next  point? 
— ^Prices  charged.  Another  charge  brought  against 
licensed  grocers  is  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling 
groceries  without  a  fair  remunerative  profit,  and  thus 
injuring  the  business  of  the  unlicensed  grocer.  .  Anyone 
taking  this  evidence  from  facts  is  well  aware  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  I  was  two  years  in  the  employment  of 
a  firm  who  do  a  large  unlicensed  retail  trade  :  the  prices 
they  charged  were  fully  as  moderate  as  the  licensed 
grocers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yet  the  business  was 
highly  successful  One  exception  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  this  Commission,  namely,  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association.  Some  of  the  most  active 
opponents  of  the  licensed  grocers  are  members  of  this 
licensed  grocery  association,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  they  pretend  to  sell  groceries  at  nearly  cost  price,  in 
the  case  of  proprietory  goods  at  the  list  price  of  the 
various  makers,  and  charge  a  profit  of  from  12  to  15 
per  cent,  on  liquors,  evidently  depending  upon  the 
latter  to  pay  their  working  expenses  and  dividend. 
We  have  here  also  several  hundred  persons  trading  on 
one  licence.  This  the  trade  consider  very  imfair,  seeing 
that  each  individual  or  firm  with  a  rent  exceeding  £50 
pays  the  same  amount  of  licence. 

1741.  But  still  they  don't  have  a  licence  for  each 
partner  ? — They  have  a  licence  in  the  name  of  their 
manager,  which  is  merely  a  screen. 

1742.  But  a  firm  of  grocers  don't  have  a  licence  for 
each  partner  % — They  have  one  licence. 


1 743.  But  there  might  be  six  partners  ? — It  is  scarcely 
ever  the  case  that  there  are  more  than  two.  In 
Edinburgh  I  don't  think  there  are  even  more  than 
three  members  in  any  firm. 

1744.  Sheriff  CriMon. — Can  you  tell  us  the  price  at 
which  whisky  is  sold? — I  shall  give  that  I  may 
allude  to  the  number  of  shops  in  different  districts.  A 
statement  was  made  that  in  Princes  Street  there  are 
only  17  licensed  houses,  while  in  Hose  Street  there 
are  27  ;  that  also  in  the  line  of  street  from  the  Post- 
Offioe  to  Mayfield  toll  there  are  28 ;  while  in  a  few 
acres  behind  Surgeons'  Hall  there  exists  29,  Now,  in 
Princes  Street,  excepting  the  hotels  and  dubs,  the 
resident  population  is  very  small  We  find  the  same  in 
the  line  of  the  Bridges  from  the  Post-Office  to  Nicolson 
Street — ^nearly  all  the  buildings  being  occupied  as  shops 
and  business  premises ;  while  the  other  two  districts  are 
densely  populated,  especially  the  latter.  At  the  extreme 
cast  end  of  Princes  Street  we  have  three  publichouses 
doing  periiaps  as  much  business  as  any  fifteen  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  grocers'  shops  in  the  same 
districts  are  in  proportion,  their  trades  being  among  the 
largest  in  the  city;  while  in  the  districts  behind 
Surgeons'  Hall  the  businesses  are  much  smaller  ;  but  I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman,  a  provision 
merchant  who  has  called  upon  the  grocers  in  this  district 
for  many  years,  that  they  all  do  a  legitimate  grocery 
trade,  many  of  them  a  large  provision  trade,  and  can 
in  no  sense  be  termed  sham  grocers.  Then  as  to  the 
proportion  of  groceries  and  liquors  sold.  Statements 
have  been  made  that  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  far 
exceeds  the  sale  of  groceriea  I  have  gone  carefully 
over  my  purchases  from  the  1st  of  October  1876  to  the 
1st  October  1877,  and  find  on  my  total  purchases,  I  have 
bought  12  per  cent  of  whisky  and  foreign  spirits,  and 
15  per  cent  of  wine  and  beer.  As  the  sales  would  be 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion,  the  excisable  liquors  sold 
would  be  27  per  cent  of  the  total  turn  over.  I  have  a 
statement  as  to  the  cost  price  of  whisky,  and  I  take  it 
at  two  years  old — I  consider  that  the  minimum  time 
at  which  any  respectable  grocer  will  clear  whisky.  I 
have  supposed  the  cost  of  the  proof  spirit  at  3s.  6d. : 
there  would  be  interest  at  5  per  cent  for  two  years, 
2^.  j  loss  by  ullage,  6  per  cent,  1  Jd. ;  loss  on 
strength,  4  per  cent.  Id. ;  warehouse  rent  for  two 
years.  Id. ;  loss  on  the  price  of  the  cask  and  carriage, 
lid., — this  comes  to  4s.  IJd.,  and  adding  the  duty 
would  make  it  14s.  l^d. ;  and  supposing'it  were  reduced 
to  15  under  proof — that  is  about  the  weakest  whisky 
sold  by  any  respectable  grocer — this  would  make  the 
cost  price  12a  a  gallon.  It  is  generally  retailed  at  15&, 
leaving  a  profit  of  3s.  a  gallon,  which  I  don't  think  is 
too  muck 

1745.  The  Chainrum. — Anything  further? — I  might 
mention  the  case  of  Dalkeith,  where  there  are  very  few 
licensed  grocers,  and  the  prices  there  are  fully  as  keenly 
cut  as  they  are  in  any  other  district 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  492.) 


29.  Mr  John  Whitbcross,  Licensed  Grocer,  North 
Berwick,  examined. 

1746.  The  Cltairman, — Do  you  generally  concur 
with  Mr  Thorbumt — Mr  Thorburn  was  eight  yean* 
manager  in  one  of  my  shops.  He  has  mora  fully- 
stated  the  case  than  I  would  have  done,  so  that  it  is 
no  use  my  detaining  the  Commission  with  anything 
I  have  to  state  further,  unless  you  have  any  questions 
to  ask  me.     I  agree  with  Mr  Thorburn. 

1747.  You  have  a  country  experience  as  well  as  a 
town  experience  1 — I  have  a  country  experience. 

1748.  It  has  been  said  that  a  good  deal  of  mischief 
is  done  by  farm  servants,  male  and  female,  coming  into 
town,  especially  on  certain  days,  and  getting  glasses  of 
spirits  at  the  grocers'  shops.  I  don't  ask  whether  you 
do  this  yourself;  but  from  your  experience  do  you 
think  that  this  is  a  thing  commonly  done  1 — Certamly 
not  Certainly  it  has  never  been  done  in  my  own 
experience.     As  to  being  asked  to  mark  down  gro- 
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ceries  instead  ©f  whisky  when  whisky  is  sold,  I  think 
that  is  a  most  absurd  thing  to  say.  I  have  been  25 
years,  nearly  26  years  in  the  business,  and  I  can 
solemnly  declare  I  never  was  once  asked  to  do  it. 

1749.  But  the  suggestion  is  not  that  this  is  done  in 
high-class  shops,  but  that  the  licences  are  often  held 
by  people  who  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  them  1 
— I  don't  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  done  in 
our  town.  I  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its 
being  done,  at  all  events. 

1750.  Is  it  commonly  put  down  as  "  aqua  "  to  cover 
all  kinds  of  spirits  1—1  think  that  is  put  down  for 
whisky  only — ^not  for  anything  else  so  far  as  I  know. 


Oeorg9 


30.  Mr  Gbobob  Balfoub,  Senior  Partner  of  Messrs 

Balfour  &  Sons,  Licensed  Grocers,  Jedburgh, 

examined. 

1751.  Tlie  CJiairman—'Whom  do  you  represent,  Mr 
Balfour? — I  represent  the  licensed  grocers  in  Jedburgh, 
who  are  fourteen  in  number. 

1752.  Are  you  empowered  to  represent  the  whole  of 
them? — Yes.  I  have  returns  from  thirteen  of  them, 
and  the  fourteenth  by  an  oversight  omitted  signing  the 
declaration,  aud  I  did  not  bring  it. 

1753.  Is  it  similar  to  that  of  Mr  Thomson? — ^Yes. 

1754.  Shenff  Crichion, — ^Are  the  questions  the 
same  ? — ^Identically  the  same. 

1755.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  answers  from  the 
fourteen  uniform?  —  They  vary  a  little  in  expres- 
sion, but  in  sense  they  are  nearly  the  same.  I 
shall,  however,  characterise  them  as  I  proceed  in  the 
reading  of    my  statement,  which  is    as  follows : — 

Having  been  requested  by  the  licensed  grocers  in 
Jedburgli  to  give  evidence  before  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  grocers*  licences,  I  have  now,  in  discharge 
of  that  duty,  to  state  briefly  the  substance  of  their 
testimony.  In  anticipation  of  what  might  possibly 
be  the  line  of  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  printed  form  or  declaration,  followed  by 
nine  queries,  was  handed  to  each  of  them,  and  also 
to  three  parties  who  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
been  in  business  in  that^way  in  the  town.  I  have 
with  me  thirteen  of  these  declarations,  with  the  repUes 
given  by  each  independently  of  the  others.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  them,  I  have  thought  it  may  be 
useful,  and  economise  the  time  of  the  Commission,  to 
summarise  the  evidence  thus : — The  declaration  is — 
"  I,  ,  carrying  on  business  at  No.  , 

'^  do  hereby  declare  that  the  undemoted  answers  are 
''true  and  fiEtithful  statements." — ^The  questions  and 
answers  run  thus:  "How  long  have  you  held  a 
''  grocer^s  licence  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  ? " 
In  reply  to  this  I  find  one  has  been  in  business  and 
held  a  grocers'  licence  41  years ;  one,  38  years ;  one, 
36  years;  one,  25;  one,  22;  one,  13;  one,  6;  one, 
3;  one,  2;  one,  18  months;  one,  10  months;  and 
one,  6  months.  The  other  questions  and  answers  run 
thus : — 2.  "  Have  you  ever  done,  or  do  now,  supply 
"  liquors  of  any  description  to  the  wives  of  artisans  or 
'*  others,  and  mark  them  in  their  pass-books  or  bills  as 
''tea,  sugar,  soap,  or  any  other  fictitious  name,  to 
"deceive  their  husbands?"  The  answers,  though 
varying  a  little  in  wording,  such  as  "  No,"  "  Never," 
"  Never  asked,"  "  Never  have  nor  will  do  anything  of 
"  the  kind,"  "  No,  and  would  not  upon  any  considera- 
"  tion,"  are  in  substance  the  same,  amounting  to  an 
explicit  denial  %f  ever  having  done  such  a  thing. 
3.  "  Have  you  ever,  and  if  so,  how  often,  have  you 
"  been  asked  by  females  of  any  ckss  to  supply  them 
"  with  excisable  liquors,  and  mark  them  by  some  other 
"name  In  their  pass-books  or  bills?"  The  replies, 
more  uniformly  in  the  same  terms,  as  "No"  or 
"  Never ;"  with  one  exception  thus :  "  Once,  or  twice 
"  at  most"  4.  "  Does  your  experience  and  observa- 
"  tion  lead  you  to  believe  that  drunkenness  is  on  the 
"  increase  ? "  The  replies  in  eleven  cases  the  same  in 
substance — "No."  In  one  the  answer  runs  thus: 
"  I  believe  the  consumption  of  liquors  has  increased 


"of  late  years,  but  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  de-  EnvKntoB* 
"crease;"  and  another,  "The  sale  is  so,  but  I  could  — 
"  not  say  that  drinking  to  an  excess  is."  5.  "  Have 
"you  any  proof,  as  far  as  your  business  experience 
"  and  observation  goes,  that  drunkenness  is  increasing 
"  amongst  better  class  females  ? "  The  replies  equally 
decided  and  conclusive  that  it  is  not  6.  "Are  a 
"considerable  number  of  your  sales  of  spirituous 
"liquors  in  smaller  quantities  than  a  quart  or  pint 
"  bottle  ? "  The  replies  in  twelve  cases  equivalent  to 
yes ;  one,  "  I  sell  verj  little  in  quantities  smaller  than 
"a full  quart  bottle."  7.  "Do  you  think  it  would 
"  be  for  the  moral  benefit  of  those  parties  who  buy 
"liquors  in  smaller  quantities  than  a  quart  or  pint 
'*  bottle,  to  compel  them  by  law  to  go  to  a  public- 
"  house  for  their  small  supplies  ? "  The  rej^ies,  thou^ 
more  varied  in  words,  are  in  substance  very  much  i^e 
same :  " Most  decidedly  not ; "  "I  do  not ; "  "  No ; " 
"I  think  it  erroneous;"  "No,  such  a  step  would  be 
"a  grievous  injury;"  "I  do  not;"  "No,  I  don't 
"thmk  it;"  "No,  there  is  no  mistake  such  compul-, 
"  sion  would  lead  to  moral  and  physical  iiyuty."  8. 
"  Do  you  know  for  a  fact  that  much  smaller  quantities 
"than  a  quart  or  pint  bottle  of  rum,  gin,  brandy, 
"  whisky,  and  wines,  are  bought  by  the  working  classes 
"for  medicinal  purposes?"  The  replies  generally 
"  Yes,"  with,  in  several  instances,  "  Frequently,"  or 
i'Very  frequently,"  only  one  stating  "Not  aware." 
9.  '*Do  you  think  from  your  own  observation  of 
"  society  that  a  licensed  publichouse  is  a  more  likely 
"place  to  promote  and  foster  temp^»nce  than  a 
"licenced  grocers'  shop?"  The  replies  in  suBstanoe 
quite  against  the  supposition,  being  such  as — "No, 
"  the  opposite  of  that ; "  "  The  very  opposite ; "  "I  do 
"not;"  "No;"  " I  think  it  just  the  very  reverse ; " 
"If  tiie  licences  were  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly 
"  respectable  grocers  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  com- 
"  munity ;  they  will  not  sell  to  any  one  who  abuses  if 
These  declarations  were  in  each  case  attested  by  the 
signature  of  the  party  making  them,  and  from  their 
respective  places  of  business,  and  with  date  adhibited 
I  may  here  mention  generally  that  the  hours  of  busi* 
ness  are  from  eight  morning  till  seven  at  ni^t,  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday,  when  the  hour  of  dosing 
is  nine  o'clock.' 
1756.  Am  I  to  understand  that  with  regard  to  the 
sixjih  question,  the  most  of  them  say  that  they  do  sell 
a  good  deal  in  small  quantities? — ^Yes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one.  '  Before  proceeding  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  any  questions  you  may  think  need- 
ful to  put  to  ma  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
advert  very  briefly  to  two  points  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  which  I  consider  of  sufficient  importance 
to  bring  under  your  notice.  The  first  has  reference 
to  a  statement  made  by  Mr  Duncan  M'Laren.  Now, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  or  characterise  that 
gentleman's  evidence  in  any  way  or  on  any  points 
other  than  the  one  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  quite 
a  fallacious  statement — in  no  way  borne  out  by  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  which  if  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged, is  fitted  to  leave  an  erroneous  impression, 
not  only  on  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  but  also 
on  the  minds  of  the  community  at  large.  The  state- 
ment to  which  I  refer  is  copied  from  the  Scotsman  of 
Eriday,  and  runs  thus|: — "Witness next  submitted 
"  figures  to  the  Commissioners  to  show  that  a  bottle  of 
"  good  whisky  could  be  sold  by  grocers  and  publicans 
"  at  2s.,  and  they  would  have  a  fair  profit  off  it  at 
"  that'  Now,  if  accurately  reported — and  I  have  not 
as  yet  seen  any  correction  of  it — such  a  statement,  and 
the  consequent  inferences  that  may  legitimately  be 
drawn  from  it,  are  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  a 
well-known  fa/ct  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  matter, 
that  the  lowest  net  price  of  newly  made  grain  whisky 
at  the  distillery  at  present  is  from  2s.  id.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  gallon  proof,  the  duty  on  which  is  10&,  payable 
in  advance,  thus  making  at  once  12s.  6d.  per  gaUon, 
or  28.  Id.  per  bottle,  net  cost  price,  for  there  is  no  dis- 
count in  the  Customs  or  Excise ;  and,  be  it  observed, 
that  is  the  net  price  for  newly-made  grain  whisky  of 
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the  plainest  descnptioD,  and  which  no  respectahle 
grocer  would  for  a  moment  even  think  of  keeping  in 
stock  for  immediate  use.  Where  the  fertile  genius  of 
the  worthy  M.P.  is  to  find  the  means  of  supplying  a 
good  whisky  and  have  a  fair  profit  for  a  penny  per 
hottle  less  than  cost  price,  is  somewhat  puzzling  to 
see.  It  may  be  suggested,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
quite  properly,?that  proof  strength  will  admit  of  such 
reducing  as  still  to  admit  of  "giving  a  good  whisky 
"  at  a  fair  profit."  The  goodness  we  need  not  dispute 
about,  for  in  order  to  secure  the  other  condition — "  a 
"  fair  profit " — ^it  would  be  very  harmless,  commending 
itself  no  doubt  to  such  as  love  weak  drinks,  but 
whether  the  customers  of  the  grocers  and  publicans 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  same  "  watery  element " 
seems  doubtful.  The  opinion,  though  given  as  the 
result  of  "figures,"  with  which  we  naturally  associate 
the  idea  of  facts,  and  facts  are  "  stubborn  chiels  *' — a 
few  figures  shows  their  absurdity,  and  leads  those  who 
have  the  means  of  knowing  better  to  doubt  whether 
after  all  it  was  not  intend^  by  the  speaker  that  the 
two  preceding  sentences  should  be  applied  to,  and 
made  inclusive  of,  this : — "  He  was  taking  it  on 
"  common  report  that  such  things  were  so ;  he  had  no 
"personal  evidence  of  the  fact"  It  certainly  does  look 
like  it  I  need  scarcely  add  that  in  point  of  fact  a 
very  different  figure  is  paid  by  the  great  bulk  of 
grocers  for  the  whiskies  they  selL  After  a  very 
lengthened  experience  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  with 
coi]£dence  that  the  average  net  cost  price  of  old 
properly  matured  whisky  will  be  15s.  6d.  or  16s.  per 
galldh  proof.  I  know  it  is  so  with  me,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  so  with  others  who  have  made 
it  their  study  to  supply  their  customers  with  a 
genuine,  good,  and  thoroughly-matured  article,  fitted 
at  once  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  their  customers 
without  injury,  and  to  implement  all  the  purposes, 
socially  and  medicinally,  for  which  it  is  now  increas- 
ingly used  and  recommended.  "A  discerning  public  " 
have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  and  encourage  this 
careful  attention,  as,  for  every  single  bottle  sold 
at  2s.,  2s.  4d.,  2s.  6(1,  or  even  2s.  8d.,  I  imagine  it 
will  be  found  that  with  such  dealers  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  of  the  best  at  3s,  per  bottle  are  sold.  This 
leads  me  to  notice,  and  more  briefly,  a  second  point 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  which  as  yet  I  have 
not  seen  adverted  to,  viz.,  a  phase  of  it  in  relation  to 
the  withdrawal  of  licences  altogether  from  the  grocers. 
We  are  left  in  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  what 
Mr  McLaren  would  do  for  or  with  us.  How  far  any 
Grovemment  will  be  disposed  to  legislate  on  such  a 
matter  on  the  strength  of  evidence  founded  on  mere 
hearsay  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  firm  conviction  that  any  hasty,  reck- 
less tampering  with  the  matter,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
existing  interests  of  what  I  believe  still  to  be  a  large 
and  respectable  body  in  the  community,  would  be  an 
egregiouB  mistake  in  policy,  and  result  in  signal 
failure  as  a  means  of  improving  or  elevating  the 
masses.  Conducted  as  the  business  has  been  by  the 
great  bulk  of  respectable  licensed  grocers,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  making  such  an 
invidiouB  distinction  between  this  class  of  tradesmen 
and  others  throughout  the  country, — ^why  they,  above 
all  others^  should  be  singled  out  to  be  subjected  to 
the  un-English  offensive  system  of  espionage,  or  the 
supervision  of  the  police  in  plain  clothes— or  other- 
wise as  might  suit  their  purpose — ^in  the  conducting 
of  their  business,  lest,  forsooth,  they  should  treat 
their  customers  to  a  glass  of  brandy,  whisky,  wine,  or 
other  cordials  to  induce  or  secure  sales.  Now,  I  am 
no  advocate  for  such  treating,  and  resolutely  set  my 
face  against  the  practice  long  years  before  we  had  any 
Act  of  Parliament  to  plead  as  excuse.  But  if  there 
is  to  be  law  on  the  matter,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  rule  should  not  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  the 
trading  community.  Need  we  wonder  that,  according 
to  the  evidence  already  led  on  this  point,  the  law  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  practically  a  dead  letter  on  our 
statute-book,  or  where  tiled  to  be  enforced  has 
signally  failed.' 


1757.  What  law  do  you  refer  to  as  having  been  a  dead 
letter? — The  power  of  the  police  to  go  into  business 
premises. 

1758.  I  should  like  to  ask  y6u  this  with  reference 
to  these  questions  which  come  up  as  a  sort  of  declara- 
tion from  the  trade  in  your  town.  There  does  not  appear 
in  the  questions  any  denial  of  a  charge  which  has  been 
made  by  every  witness  on  the  other  side,  not  against 
respectable  houses,  but  against  a  great  many  licensed 
grocers,  viz.,  that  they  frequently  suffer  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  its  consumption  on  the  premises! — ^It  is  not 
among  these  questions,  and  consequently  there  could  be 
no  answers  with  reference  to  that,  or  statements  ia 
regard  to  it  I  don't  know  for  my  own  part  what  the 
practice  of  the  trade  generally  is.  I  imagine  that  this 
thing  is  never  indulged  in.  I  know  for  certain  in  my 
own  case  such  a  thing  has  never  existed  for  many 
years. 

1759.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  you 
have  met  many  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
members  of  the  trade,  and  suggested  other  points  of 
view  which  had  not  been  mentioned  before.  Yet  you 
have  not  at  all  met  the  principal  charge,  or  rather  the 
most  frequent  charge  made,  viz.,  that  lie  grocer's  allow 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises? — ^I  meet  that  in 
my  own  case  now  with  a  denial.  I  can't  say  for  the 
others.  As  it  is  not  in  the  questions,  I  could  not  give 
an  answer  to  it 

1760.  Of  course,  no  one  charges  the  highest  class  of 
grocer's  with  such  practices.  It  13  said  to  be  the  smaller 
class  to  a  great  extent  who  indulged  in  these  practices  1 
— I  understand  that  the  superintendent  of  police,  or. 
rather  the  chief  constable,  will  be  giving  evidence 
to-morrow,  and  he  will  b^  able  to  state  his  impressions 
in  regard  to  this  subject 

1761.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion. — ^Which  chief  con- 
stable do  you  mean] — ^The  chief  constable  of  the 
county. 

1762.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Are  you  aware  of  such  prac- 
tices being  indulged  in  by  any  of  the  grocers  of 
Jedburgh  I—I  am  not. 

1763.  The  Chairman, — Should  you  object  yourself, 
and  aslfar  as  you  know  should  the  others  object,  to 
your  hours  of  business  being  limited  to  those  within 
which  liquor  may  be  sold  at  the  publichouse? — ^I  Have 
stated  the  hours  at  which  they  are  at  present  conducting 
their  business,  viz.,  from  8  in  the  morning  till  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  We  always  shut  %t  these  hours  ex- 
cepting on  Saturdays,  when  we  are  open  till  9. 

1764.  But  would  you  object  to  the  publichouse  hours 
being  fixed  upon  by  law  as  obligatory  on  licensed  grocers 
— that  is  to  say,  that  yon  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
before  8  in  the  morning? — I  would  agree  to  that  at 
once.  It  is  in  operation  amongst  us  just  now.  We 
don't  open  before  8  o'clock.  As  to  the  shutting  hours 
I  don't  know  what  might  be  fixed  upon  agnproper  for 
the  pubUchouse. 

1765.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Tou  would  not  object 
to  legislation  by  which  you  would  be  obliged  to  close  at 
71 — I  have  no  objection  whatever,  although  I  think 
that  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  merchants  are  the 
best  judges  in  their  own  cases. 

1766.  But  you  would  not  object  to  them  being 
shortened,  would  youl — Not  if  we  are  to  get  through 
our  business. 

1767.  The  C^azmaw.— But  you  would  object  to  the 
powers  of  the  police  being  made  as  extensive  in  regard 
to  the  entry  into  grocers  as  it  is  with  regard  to  their 
entry  into  hotels  and  public-houses  ^Most  decidedly 
— ^unless  the  same  power  would  extend  to  other 
dealers.  I  don't  see  why  drapers,  or  booksellers,  or 
any  one  else,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
thuig. 

1768.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — What  would  the 
police  go  to  see  at  a  bookseller's? — ^Whether  any 
treating  was  going  on.  We  have  heard  from  a  witness 
that  such  a  thing  goes  on. 

1769.  In  a  bookseller's  ? — Not  in  a  bookseller's. 

1770.  But  you  mentioned  booksellers,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes,  but  it  merely  came  ready  to  my  tongue  ;  I 
don't  mean  them  iu  particular. 
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1771.  Is  ifc  as  likely  or  as  probable  that  the  police 
would  find  people  drmking  in  booksellers'  or  drapers' 
OS  ia  grocers*? — ^I  don't  know  what  inducement 
they  have  to  see  them  drinking  in  grocers'  more  than 
in  any  other  kind  of  business.  We  were  exceedingly 
glad  to  get  a  stop  put  to  that  drinking  on  the  premises 
which  was  in  existence  when  I  commenced  business 
forty-one  years  ago — when,  indeed,  it  was  quite  common. 
It  existed  then  just  as  Mr  Thomson  described — the 
drink  being  taken  along  with  bread  and  cheese. 

1772.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  no  objections, 
have  you,  to  sealed  vessels?  Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  no  barrel  with  a  tap  on  it  being  in  the 
shop,  or  to  its  being  kept  in  a  cellar,  so  that  nothing 
but  sealed  bottles  were  kept  in  the  shop) — I  think 
that  is  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  merchant  too  much. 
I  would  certainly  object  to  that,  because  it  is  possible 
to  think  that  two  or  three  of  my  hands  might  be  out 
of  the  shop  at  the  time  when  a  supply  was  wanted, 
and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  leave  a  customer 
standing  in  the  shop  to  go  down  to  the  cellar  for 
liquor. 

1773.  Would  you  object  to  a  restriction  to  selling 
in  sealed  bottles  ? — ^I  can  speak  of  my  own  case.  One 
has  already  said  to-day  that  he  has  never  sold  any- 
thing else. 

1774.  I  am  talking  not  of  the  quantity  sold,  but 
of  the  bottle  containing  the  liquor  being  sealed  ?— But 
what  is  the  design  of  it )  That  is  entailing  an  amount 
of  trouble  on  the  dealer  which  I  do  not  at  once  see 
the  force  of. 

1775.  You  don't  see  any  advantage  in  that,  do 
you  ? — No. 

1776.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Would  you  object  to  it? — 
Yes,  on  the  score  of  its  giving  unnecessary  trouble.  If 
by  that  means  any  additional  security  was  given  to  the 
doing  away  with  drinking,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

1777.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — If  it  gave  any 
additional  security  against  drinking,  do  you  say  you 
would  not  object  to  it? — Yes. 

1778.  Would  not  a  still  greater  security  be  given 
by  preventing  a  barrel  with  a  tap  on  it  being  in  the 
ehop? — I  don't  know.  They  could  knock  off  the 
top  of  the  bottle  and  take  the  liquor  if  they  were  in 
such  haste  for  it.  I  think  these  restrictions  are  just 
entailing  unnecessary  trouble  on  the  merchant. 

1779.  The  Chaimiun, — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  mention  ? — ^There  is  just  one  thing  that 
occurs  to  me,  and  it  is  this,  the  sending  of  fine  old 
matured  whisky  into  England.  That,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  has  not  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners.  That  is  a  growing  trade.  A 
very  large  trade  is  being  done  now  in  it  What  the 
cause  of  it  is  I  don't  know.  It  would  appear  that  they 
can't  get  real  fine  whisky  in  England.  I  may  mention 
my  own  experience  of  the  matter.  When  once  we  get 
it  introduced  into  a  town  or  among  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, it  is  invariably  followed  by  repeated  orders. 
We  pay  particular  attention  to  having  the  spirits 
matured.  They  seem  not  to  be  able  to  get  it  so  fine 
as  firom  Scotland.  I  don't  know  if  you  had  your 
attention  drawn  to  this  matter  or  not 

1780.  I  hardly  see  how  it  applies  to  our  inquiry. — 
The  reason  why  I  have  brought  it  under  your  special 
notice  is  this,  I  don't  know  that  the  Excise  take  note 
of  the  quantities  sent  into  England,  so  that  Scotland 
will  be  credited  with  the  consumption  of  it  There  is 
a  very  large  quantity  sent. 

1781.  Mr  M^Lagan. — I  have  a  question  tcT  put  to 
you  regarding  the  police. — ^You  say  you  don't  see  why 
the  powera  of  the  police  to  enter  a  grocer's  premises 
shoidd  be  extended  more  than  their  power  to  enter 
drapers'  or  booksellers'  shops.  Is  it  not  the  fstct  that 
grocers  have  a  privilege  which  those  other  trades  have 
not,  viz.,  the  privilege  of  the  licence? — ^For  which  they 
pay. 

1782.  But  it  is  a  privilege,  is  it  not,  which  they 
court  and  ask  for.  Do  they  not  consider  it  an 
advantage  to  have  it? — ^Yes. 

1783.  And  the  object  of  making  the  police  enter  is 
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to  see  that  that  privilege  is  not  abused? — ^Yes,  abused  Bdikbuboh. 
in  the  way  of  giving  drams  on  the  premises. 

1784.  You  could  not  complain  of  the  legislature 
extending  the  power  of  the  police  to  enter  grocers' 
premises  merely  because  they  have  no  power  to  enter 
booksellers'  shops? — It  is  specially  averred  in  these 
matters  that  people  are  treated  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  orders.  Now,  why  should  a  draper  or 
a  bookseller,  or  a  merchant,  be  exempted  from  that 
supervision?  They  are  just  as  likely  to  give  a  glass 
of  wine  or  whisky  to  their  customers,  in  order  to  secure 
their  order,  as  the  grocer. 

1785.  Mr  Campbell  Siointon, — ^But  drapers  and 
booksellera  do  not  keep  whisky,  do  they?-— -No,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  selling. 

1786.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^No  one  would  object  to 
drapera  giving  a  ribbon  to  servant  girls,  for  instance, 
for  their  bonnets? — In  this  matter,  of  course,  I  am 
only  speaking  for  myself. 

1787.  I  don't  say  that  you  are  guilty  of  this  practice. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  police  supervision? — I  think  it  is 
invidious. 

1788.  If  it  was  a  privilege  for  the  draper  to  sell 
ribbons,  and  the  legislature  said  that  he  should  not 
give  servant  girls  a  ribbon  to  tempt  them  to  the  shop, 
then  the  power  of  the  police  should  be  extended  to  see 
that  the  privilege  was  not  abused? — ^Yes.  I  may 
mention  in  conclusion  that  although  my  evidence 
corroborates  Mr  Thomson's,  I  never  m^t  Mr  Thomson 
before. 


The  following  gentlemen  then  compeared  to  give 
evidence,  viz. : — Mr  Jambs  Wright,  licensed  grocer,  53 
Tolbooth  Wynd,  Leith ;  Mr  John  Henderson,  licensed 
grocer,  Penicuik ;  Mr  Thomas  Eab,  of  Alexander  Rae 
&  Co.,  licensed  grocers,  West  Calder ;  Mr  John  Dawson, 
of  J.  &  J.  Dawson,  licensed  grocera,  Alloa ;  Mr  James 
CowBROUGH,  of  Messrs  Cowbrough  &  Mercer,  licensed, 
grocers,  Stirling ;  Mr  D.  M*Ewbn,  of  Messrs  D.  &  J 
M'Ewen,  Stirling. 

31.  Mr  Jambs  Cowbrough,  examined, 

1789.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  been  thirty  years 
in  business,  have  you  not,  Mr  Cowbrough  ? — ^Yes. 

1790.  Will  you  kindly  make  the  statement  of  your 
evidence  which  you  desire  to  make  ? — I  shall  read  it  as 
I  have  it  hera     *  I  am  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 

Cowbrough  &  Mercer,  general  grocers,  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  Stirling,  with  branches  at  Callander  and 
Bridge  of  Allan.  My  firm  has  been  upwards  of  thirty 
years  in  business,  and  last  year  built  new  premises  at 
Callander  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3000 ;  three  years  ago 
they  expended  £2000  for  their  principal  shop  at 
Stirling,  and  £600  on  their  Bridge  of  Allan  branch, 
fitting  them  all  up  expressly  for  the  better  accommoda* 
tion  of  the  combined  business,  and  paying  annually 
nearly  £80  of  licences.  They  have  three  shops  in 
Stirlmg,  one  of  these  being  the  principal,  the  other  two 
being  branches,  and  at  all  these  I  have  had  great  ex- 
perience, and  coming  in  contact  daily  with  the  upper 
classes,  and  respectable  tradespeople  and  artisans. 
(1.)  This  would  entail  great  loss  upon  my  firm,  having 
invested  so  much  capital  in  property  and  fitting  up 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
combined,  and  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
customers  of  all  classes,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  their  supplies,  -vrine,  spirits,  and  ales,  from  the 
grocer.  (2.)  There  has  been  an  increase  of  the  sale  of 
wines,  spirits,  beer,  &c., — ^this,  I  think,  arises  from  the 
higher  wages  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  general 
increase  of  incomes,  and  the  increase  of  the  population. 
(3.)  My  firm  has  never,  before  or  after  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  was  introduced,  sold  spirits,  wine,  or 
beer  on  the  premises,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
by  the  Act     (4.)  I  do  not  think  this  would  tend  to 
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]Stoamirft'SH«  <  decrease  the  consumption  of  spirits,  bnt  on  the  contrary 

*•         '  would  have  the  opposite  effect  at  one  of  the  branches. 

f^^^^^     *  The  sale  is  principally  in  2  gills,  1  gill,  and  J  giUquan- 

^|2[^^*    *  titles,  it  being  situated  in  a  populous  district     If  that 

*  was  stopped  I  belieye  those  customers  would  go  else- 

*  where,  or  purchase  the  larger  quantity,  thereby  increas- 
'  ing  the  sale.     (5.)  I  do  not  think  the  grocers'  licences 

*  have  tended  to  increase  drunkenness,   but  has  an 

*  .^jposite  tendency,  the  people  taking  their  suppUes  to 

*  their  own  homes,  where  they  are  under  the  restraint  of 

*  their  family.    At  my  firm's  principal  shops  in  Stirling, 

*  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  Callandep  they  send  wines  and 

*  spirits  to  the  surrounding  country  districts,  and  to 
'  various  places  in  England,  principally  for  family  usa 
'  (6.)  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  conviction  against 

*  licensed  grocers  in  the  neighbourhood.     (7.)  I  would 

*  recommend  that  grocers  be  forced  to  close  earlier  both 

*  on  week  days  and  Saturdaya    (8.)  My  firm  have  vans 

*  going  to  country  districts,  that  make  no  sales  of  any 

*  goods,  or  liquors,  but  simply  for  the  accommodation 
'  of  customers  delivering  their  orders.' 

1791.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Would  you  open  later  in  the 
mornings  1 — Yes. 

1792.  The  Chaimiaru — ^Do  you  propose  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  close  earlier  1 — ^There  is  a  difficulty 
in  that.  In  regard  to  our  shops  at  Callander  and  Bridge 
of  Allan,  I  may  say  that  there  are  numbers  of  families, 
or  rather  the  heads  of  families,  who  come  with  the  late 
train  which  reaches  Callander  somewhere  after  9  o'clock. 
In  a  good  many  instances  the  heads  of  families  like  to 
have  wine,  beer,  or  spirits.  In  such  cases  that  has  been 
ordered  by  the  party  himself ;  and  I  think  that  if  we  were 
closed  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  community. 

1793.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Have  you  anything  to 
suggest  with  regard  to  the  hours  1 — I  think  that  from 
8  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  at  night  would  do,  Satur- 
day's  inclusive. 

1794.  The  CJimrmaiu — Would  you  be  content  that 
you  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  except  at  least  within 
the  same  hours  as  the  publicans? — Yes. 

1795.  I  imderstand  that  your  business  is  a  high-class 
business.  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  there  might 
be  truth  in  the  allegations  made  against  small  dealers 
which  would  have  no  reference  to  such  a  business  as 
yours  1 — ^We  have  two  branch  shops  in  poor  districts  in 
Stirling. 

1796.  We  don't  wish  to  ask  you  for  any  admission. 
No  doubt  if  wo  did,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
replying.  But  in  your  business,  even  in  the  poor 
neighbourhoods,  are  your  people  told  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  never  to  sell  liquor  in  the  shops 
to  be  consumed  there  ? — They  never  do  so — ^never  to  my 
knowledga  It  is  one  of  the  particular  terms  of 
engagement  with  our  servants  that  they  are  not  to  do 
any  such  thing. 

1797.  Do  your  Customers  sometimes  send  in  open 
vessels  for  their  whisky  ? — ^No. 

1798.  Do  you  decline  to  serve  whisky  in  open 
vessels  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  the  rule  of  our  business. 

1799.  Mr  Campbell  Bicintoru — In  what  kind  of  vessels 
do  you  sell  % — In  bottles. 

1800.  Are  these  bottles  corked?— They  are. 

1801.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^Do  your  customers  come 
and  give  you  an  empty  bottle,  and  do  you  give  them  a 
full  one  ? — ^They  come  with  the  bottle,  and  we  fill  it  and 
cork  it 

1802.  The  Chairman, — ^Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  the  law  requiring  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  only  in 
sealed  bottles,  whether  the  quantity  was  large  or  small  1 — 
For  myself  I  would  not,  but  to  such  a  thing  generally 
I  would  have  objection.  In  the  first  place  you  entail 
on  the  customer  the  price  of  the  bottle,  wWch  at  all 
times  you  would  not  get,  and  then  you  make  them  buy 
a  quantity  such  as  they  would  not  otherwise  buy. 

1803.  As  regards  the  price  of  the  bottle,  you  could 
allow  for  that,  could  you  not  1 — Yes. 

1804.  As  regards  the  quantity,  it  would  be  a  question 
what  that  quantity  should  ba  It  might  be  a  single  gill, 
might  it  not  1 — ^Yes.  Still  there  is  a  very  great  harckhip  in 
insisting  that  the  trade  should  seal  up  dl  their  bottles. 

1805.  The  evil  that  as  allied — which  is  evident,  if  it 


exists — ^is  that  in  many  places  girls  and  even  children 
are  sent  with  a  jug  to  get  whisky,  and  that  some  of 
them  get  into  the  habit  of  tasting  it  1 — That  has  never 
been  the  case  in  my  experience. 

1806.  But  you  can  see,  can  you  not,  that  in  thejoorer 
class  of  business  that  might  very  easily  be  done? — 
Very  easily. 

1807.  Do  you  find  that  young  people  are  sent  1 — ^Yea 

1808.  Mr  Campbell  Swirdon, — How  do  you  know 
that  they  don't  taste  itl — Just  because  we  cork  the 
bottle. 

1809.  The  Chairman, — Is  it  the  rule  of  your  business 
that  the  bottle  has  always  to  be  corked  1 — Yes. 

1810.  Would  you  object  to  its  being  sealed? — No, 
excepting  for  the  labour  of  sealing  it. 

1811.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Is  it  corked  so  tight 
that  a  child  could  not  draw  the  cork  without  a  cork- 
screw?— Oh  yes. 

1812.  2%e  Chairman, — It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prevent  unprincipled  people,  who 
did  not  respect  the  law,  from  selling  whisky  over  the 
counter  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  if  there  is  any 
whisky  not  corked  allowed  in  tiie  shop  :  do  you  think 
it  would  be  unfair  that  there  should  be  no  barrels  oil 
tap  in  the  shop,  and  nothing  but  bottles  ? — ^That  would 
just  entail  a  great  amount  of  labour  on  the  merchant 

1813.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^It  would  be  quite  a 
different  kind  of  business  from  what  is  done  at  present  ? — 
Yes,  quite. 

1814.  The  Chairman, — ^Have  you  anything  more 
which  you  would  like  to  say  personally  ? — No,  excepting 
that  I  would  rather  adopt  the  gill  bottle  than  the  quart 
or  pint  bottle. 

1815.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — It  is  in  the  interests  of 
sobriety  that  you  say  that  ? — ^Yes. 


32.  Mr  Jambs  Wright,  examined. 

,  1816.  TJie  Chairman. — ^Do  you  concur  generally 
with  what  Mr  Cowbrough  has  said  ? — ^Yes,  I  concur  wiii 
most^  of  what  he  has  expressed.  I  should  rather  like, 
however,  the  hour  for  closing  to  be  8  o'clock.  For 
Leith  that  hour  would  suit  much  better. 

1817.  You  would  prefer  that  the  law  should  forbid 
that  any  licensed  premises  should  be  kept  open  after  8 
o'clock  ? — ^Yes,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  night, 
when  an  hour  later  would  be  quite  sufficient 

1818.  Is  it  necessary  to  ^o  that  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  dose  early? — I  think  it  would  tend  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  town. 

1819.  Do  you  mean  publicans  to  be  included  within 
the  operation  of  such  a  law  1 — ^Yes,  I  meah  that  hour  to 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirits  in  every  kind 
of  house. 

1820.  You  woidd  not  be  quite  conteiit  to  be  closed 
compulsorily  when  the  publicans  are  allowed  to  keep 
open  till  11  o'clock? — I  could  not  see  the  use  of  that 

1821.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton,—Do  you  see  any  use  in 
opening  sooner  than  the  publicans  ? — Na 

1822.  Then  you  would  be  content  not  to  open  for  the 
sale  of  any  other  commodities  than  liquors  sooner  than 
the  publicans? — I  would  be  quite  content 

1823.  The  Chairman. — ^Are  you  aware  of  any  back- 
shop  drinking  being  done  in  Leith  ? — No. 

1824.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  enter  other  goods  in 
pass-books  when  liquors  were  obtained  ? — ^Never. 

1825.  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  deny  that  treat- 
ing was  ever  practised  on  your  premises? — ^Most 
decidedly.     I  never  heard  of  it 

1826.  What  do  you  say  about  the  question  of  limiting 
the  sale  of  a  definite  quantity  ? — I  think  it  is  very  weU 
that  it  should  remain  as  it  is,  because  in  the  case  you 
mention  it  would  send  people  to  the  publichouse.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  not  care  whether  it  was 
sold  in  a  pint  bottle  or  in  any  other  quantity — it  "would 
make  no  difference  to  me  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
conununity  I  would  object  to  a  definite  quantity  being 
fixed  upon.     I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  send  people 
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to  the  putlichonse.  It  would  be  confiscating  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  licensed  grocer  to  the  publican,  and  I  think 
the  grocer^s  shop  is  a  more  desirable  place  for  families 
to  get  spirits  from  than  the  publichouse. 

1827.  Do  you  supply  spirits  in  open  vessels  1 — ^No. 

1828.  Should  yoa  personally  be  opposed  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  spirits  in  open  vessels  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1829.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — If  a  person  came  with 
a  tea<5up  to  be  fiUed  with  whisky,  you  would  not  sell 
whisky  to  him,  would  youl — Certainly  not 

1830.  The\Gkainnan, — You  wish,  do  you  not,  to  dis- 
pute the  allegation  that  licensed  grocers  are  enabled  to 
undersell  unlicensed  grocers  from  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  spirits  1 — I  do. 

1831.  You  say,  in  fact,  do  you  not,  that  each  article 
requires  its  own  profit  ]---Yes.  We  charge  perhaps  a 
little  more  percentage  of  profit  on  spirits  seeing  that  we 
have  the  hcence  to  pay  for  it,  but  with  that  exception 
we  make  everything  stand  by  itself. 

1832.  Do  you  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  licensed 
grocers  can  undersell  the  unHcensed  grocers  from  any 
such  advant^e  as  I  have  hinted  at  ? — I  repudiate  it 
altogether. 

1833.  You  wish  to  say  something  also  in  regard  to 
the  time  for  spirits  to  lie  in  bond,  do  you  not  1 — ^Yes. 
The  allegation  has  been  made  that  there  are  enormous 
profits  taken  on  spirits,  and  I  wish  to  bring  out  that  the 
licensed  grocer  matures  all  his  own  spirits,  and  that  no 
exorbitant  profits  can  be  taken.  In  doing  a  business 
there  is  such  a  competition  that  we  cannot  get  those 
enormous  profits  that  have  been  referred  to. 

1834.  Do  you  mean  that,  from  various  causes,  spirits 
would  not  bear  any  profit  at  so  low  a  price  1 — ^At  a  low 
price  the  article  would  not  We  must  take  a  reasonable 
profit  certainly,  but  the  competition  in  trade  is  such  that 
we  cannot  get  the  enormous  profits  which  the  unlicensed 
grocers  speak  of.  When  they  see  us  selling  dry-ware 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  theirs,  the  reduction  does  not 
arise  from  the  cause  to  which  they  attribute  it  Usually 
the  licensed  grocer  has  a  higher  class  trade  than  the  un- 
licensed. He  buys  largely  and  buys  in  the  first  market, 
and  often  saves  a  profit ;  so  that  it  is  not  from  profit  on 
spirits  that  the  difference  \&  made  up. 

1835.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  for  yourself  ? — 
I  have  not 


33.  Mr  Thomas  Rab,  examined. 

1836.  The  Ghaii-man, — Do  you  concur  in  what  has 
been  already  said  by  Mr  Cowbrough  and  Mr  Wright  1 — 
Generally  I  do  concur  with  what  they  have  said.  I 
have,  however,  a  word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  hour  for 
opening  in  the  mornings.  I  think  ^t  if  we  were  tied 
up  from  opening  the  shop  until  the  hour  when  spirits 
or  excisable  liquors  could  be  sold,  a  hardship  might 
sometimes  be  experienced.  In  country  districts,  where 
we  have  to  drive  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  now  and  again  to  send  away  a  van  as  early 
as  half-past  7  o'clock  or  between  7  o'clock  and  half -past 
7.  In  that  way  it  might  act  as  a  drawback  if  we  were 
prohibited  from  opening  the  shop  until  the  hour  when 
we  could  sell  liquor. 

1837.  But  sending  your  own  van  away  with  goods 
for  deUvery  would  not  be  opening  your  premises  for  the 
sale  of  drink  1 — I  daresay  not,  but  stUl  the  premises 
must  be  opened 

1838.  At  the  present  time  yon  could  not  send  away 
the  van  if  there  were  whisky  or  spirits  in  it  ? — ^At 
present  the  opening  hour  with  us  is  half -past  7  o'clock, 
but  no  liquors  are  sold  until  8  o'clock.  Although  we 
open  at  hdf-past  7,  the  shutters  are  not  taken  off  till  8. 

1839.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^What  commodities  do 
you  sell,  then,  before  8  ? — Little  or  nothing. 

1840.  Then  you  would  not  care  whether  yon  opened 
till  8  or  not  1 — No ;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  very 
great  restriction ;  only  I  think  I  would  not  like  that  we 
should  be  tied  down  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  send  away 
the  van. 


1841.  But  you  are  tied  down  just  now  if  thete  is  any  Smnbttrgh, 
whisky  in  the  van  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it     I  send  out         — 

no  wlusky  for  sale  unless  it  is  ordered.     It  may  be  sold  ***"??*  ^• 
the  day  before  or  two  days  before  it  is  sent  away. 

1842.  The  Chairman, — ^You  disclaim,  do  you  not,        ^ 
ever  having  allowed  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  > 
premises  1 — I  do  indeed,  or  sold  for  consumption  on  the 
prenusea 

1843.  If  you  even  suspect  a  man  coming  to  buy  a  gill 
of  whisky  to  be  drunk  on  the  pavement  outside,  do  you 
sell  it  to  him  ] — I  am  so  strict  that  if  a  man  comes  in 
wishing  for  spirits,  and  even  hints  that  he  is  to  consume 
it  on  the  pavement,  I  do  not  allow  him  to  have  it 

1844.  £i  ih^ precis  of  your  evidence  you  say  that  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  some  discretion  in  selling 
spirits :  how  do  you  exercise  that  discretion  1  Do  you 
sell  any  on  credit  except  to  respectable  people  % — Not 
excepting  to  those  whom  I  can  trust  If  I  can  trust 
them  for  goods,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  trust  them  for  whisky.  I  may  also  say  that  I  have 
customers  in  the  working  class  of  people,  to  refuse  liquor 
to  whom  if  they  came  in  askipg  for  a  quantity,  large  or 
small,  I  would  feel  very  much.  They  also  would  feel 
it,  and  take  it  as  an  insult,  and  possibly  never  enter  the 
shop  door  any  more. 

1845.  Have  you  known  your  debtors  whom  you 
have  been  obliged  to  summon  object  to  pay  ifce  whisky 
in  the  accounts  rendered  to  them  1 — ^Yes. 

1846.  Has  the  amount  for  the  whisky  been  taken  off 
in  such  cases  1 — ^Yes. 

1847.  That  makes  you  more  careful  about  credit  in 
the  future,  does  it  noti — It  does.  I  had  one  case  of  a 
man  who  was  going  to  America,  and  who  was  due  me  a 
little  oVei'  the  imprisoning  sum.  I  knew  that  he  had 
plenty  of  money  to  pay  me,  and  that  he  did  not  mean 
to.     I  went  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  petition  prepared 

•for  a  fugce  warrant  The  petition  was  drawn  out,  when 
the  agent  luckily  asked  me  if  there  was  spirits  enough 
in  the  account  to  bring  it  below  the  imprisoning  sum. 
I  said  I  did  not  exactly  know,  but  I  was  afraid  there 
was,  and  in  short  I  lost  the  money  rather  than. run  the 
risk  of  it  It  would  have  landed  us  in  a  Court  of 
Session  case. 

1848.  I  understand  yon  to  object  to  the  limitation  of 
the  quantity  to  a  quart  bottle  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
au  inconvenience,  and  would  inflict  a  hardship  upon 
the  poorer  class  in  many  ways,  especially  if  the  limitation 
was  made  in'  the  case  of  such  articles  as  brandy,  wine, 
gin,  and  such  like,  which  are  mostly  used  for  medical 
purposes  only.  To  force  customers  to  buy  even  a 
sealed  pint  would  be  too  much.  They  generally  go  to 
the  grocer's  for  these  articles. 

1849.  What  is  your  opinion  about  requiring  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  be  in  sealed  bottles,  but  allowing  them  to 
be'  of  a  small  size  1 — ^Is  not  that  a  provision  already  in 
the  Licensing  Act  1 

1850.  Not  in  Scotland? — I  understood  it  was — I 
understood  that  we  must  sell  the  bottle  properly  corked, 
and  such  has  been  my  practice. 

1861.  Then  it  would  be  no  hardship  for  you  to  do  so 
in  the  future  if  that  was  made  obligatory  1 — Nothing 
but  the  size  of  the  bottle  would  iS  a  hardship.  I 
daresay  a  gill  bottle  would  not  be  going  too  far. 

1852.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — But  even  a  gill  you 
always  sell  in  that  way? — ^Yes,  properly  corked.  I 
invariably  do  so. 

1853.  The  Chairman, — Is  your  sale  of  whisky  very 
large  % — I  can't  say  what  the  rest  of  the  sales  in  the  same 
trade  are ;  but  I  don't  think  that  our  sales  are  small, 
although  there  are  no  doubt  larger  businesses  done. 
There  is  one  business]  which  has  been  established  smce 
1818.  That  firm  does  a  very  large  business,  larger  than 
ours,  in  whisky. 

1854.  What  have  your  sales  beent — In  1871  they 
amounted  to  1600  "gallons.  Last  year — that  is,  from 
thellst  June  1876  to  the  3d  May  1877 — ^they  amounted 
to  900  gallons ; — ^that  is,  the  spirits  of  all  kinds  received 
into  stock. 

1855.  Is  any  very  large  portion  of  yotu*  sales  in  very 
small  quantities  ? — I  should  say  about  a  half. 

^  1866*  How  small  are  the  quantities  t — ^Fromhalf  gills 
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Edinbttegh.  up  to  two  gillfl,  and  in  Bome  cases  a  pint  bottle.  There 
are  a  good  many  cases  of  the  pint  bottle. 

'^^^^^^  1857.  At  present  do  people  bring  their  own  bottles  ?— 
'  ^  Usually  they  do  when  the  quantity  asked  for  is  under 
a  pint  When  they  buy  a  pint  or  a  quart  the  custom  in 
pur  pwi;  of  the  country  is  to  give  the  bottle  free. 


John  Dawton. 


34*  Mr  John  Dawson,  examined. 

1858.  The  Chairmaru — Is  yours  also  a  large  busi- 
ness % — It  is  a  pretty  large  business. 

1859.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  what  has  been 
said? — ^Yes.  With  regard  to  the  hours,  I  think  that 
they  should  be  ^ortened  to  9  o'clock,  and  perhaps  to 
10  on  Saturday  nighta 

1860.  Would  you  be  willing  that  the  hours  of  the 
licensed  grocers  should  be  shortened  if  publicans  are  left 
as  they  are  ? — I  think  the  publicans  ought  to  be  closed 
earlier  toa 

1861.  Ton  would  not  be  content  that  you  yourself 
should  be  compulsorily  shortened  within  the  publicans' 
hours) — I  woidd  be  well  enough  pleased,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  the  trada 

1862.  But  yon  would  have  no  objections,  would  you, 
that  yon  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  your  shop  at  all 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  publicans  ] — We  never  open 
before  8  o'clock. 

1863.  Then  you  would  not  think  it  unjust,  would 
youl — ^No. 

1864.  The  reason  for  asking  that  question  is,  we 
have  had  positive  evidence  that  in  some  places  licensed 
grocers  of  an  unscrupulous  character  supply  working 
men  on  their  way  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  or  when 
at  their  work — such  as  carters  and  so  on  1—1  don't 
think  that  is  the  practice  in  Alloa ;  at  least  I  am  not. 
aware  of  it  Eight  o'clock  is  the  recognised  hour 
amongst  Ucensed  grocers  for  opening. 

1865.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a  laige  part  of  your 
own  sales  is  in  small  quantities? — ^About  a  fourth  of 
them. 

1866.  Do  you  find  an  increasing  sale  among  females? — 
Na  I  may  say  that  I  took  an  average  of  our  sales  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  I  don't  think  they  varied  ten 
gallons  more  or  less  on  the  whole  five  years.  So  I 
think  that  is  evidence  that  there  is  no  increase  in  our 
trade  at  any  rate,  and  ours  is  a  better  dass  trade. 

1867.  I  understand  you  to  daim  for  your  trade  that 
generally  the  members  of  it  are  as  scrupulous  as  yourself 
in  observing  the  law,  though  you  admit  that  tiiere  are 
what  may  be  called  '  black  sheep  '  in  it? — ^I  admit  that 
there  are. 

1868.  Have  yon  yourself  observed  breaches  of  the 
law,  particularly  in  respect  of  drinking  on  the  premises 
in  the  smaller  grocers'  shops? — I  have  occasionally 
observed  such  things. 

1869.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  exist  ? — 
Yes. 

1870.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  is  very  easy  to  remedy ; 
but  how  would  you  say  that  that  sort  of  thing  could  be 
put  down? — I  would  suggest  that  something  like  a 
penalty  should  be  attached  to  the  party  coming  in  and 
demanding  the  liquor.  I  think  the  law  recognises 
that  principle  ia  other  matters — ^that  a  person  who  acts 
as  aider  or  abettor  or  resetter  is  punishable;  and  a 
man  who  comes  in  and  asks  for  liquor  is  an  aider  or 
abettor,  and  is  certainly  the  resetter,  because  he  receives 
the  liquor  and  consumes  it 

1871.  If  whisky  on  draught  is  on  the  shelf,  and  if  an 
nnscrupnlous  or  needy  man  has  the  temptation  of  making 
a  sale  in  that  way,  do  you  think  he  would  give  way  to 
it  ^— Yes,  I  should  suppose  he  would. 

1872.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  remedying  the  evil 
than  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  on  draught  in  his  shop? — 
I  don't  think  so ;  for,  as  has  been  said  by  a  previous 
witness,  the  head  can  be  knocked  off  the  bottle,  even 
although  it  is  a  sealed  ona 

1873.  Would  you  personally  have  any  objection  to 
being  required  to  keep  nothing  but  bottles  of  ^  spirits  in 
ihe  saleroom?— It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  incon- 


venience to  do  so;  it  would  be  very  awkward 
occasionally,  should  there  be  only  one  person  in  the 
shop  at  the  time,  to  go  to  the  cellar  for  a  supply. 

1874.  Mr  CampbeU  Swintoru — ^But  could  you  not 
have  a  number  of  bottles  ready  in  the  shop  ? — Yes,  but 
the  supply  may  run  done  some  time,  and  you  may 
require  to  go  to  the  cellar. 

1875.  Would  it  be  an  inconvenience  to  fill  the 
bottles  the  night  before? — ^Then  you  would  require  to 
know  the  sale  of  the  following  day  before  you  could  do 
that  I  should  suggest  as  the  proper  remedy  that  the 
authorities  should  fine  both  the  grocer  and  the  purchaser 
aUke, 


35.  Mr  D.  M'EwBN,  examined 

1876.  The  Cliairman. — ^Do  you  concur  generally  in 
what  has  been  said? — Yes. 

1877.  You  pay  annually  about  £70  for  licences, 
and  yon  have  expended  upwards  of  £5000  in  building 
and  fitting  up  premises? — ^Yes. 

1878.  You  have  had  charge  of  your  establishment  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  have  yon  not? — ^Yes.  We  have 
four  shops,  two  in  Stirling — our  principal  establish- 
ment in  the  new  town,  the  other,  which  my  firm  have 
held  for  over  seventy  years,  in  the  old  town ;  one  shop 
in  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  one  in  Callander.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  I  had  charge  of  our  shop  in  the  old 
town,  which  is  now  our  smallest  branch,  and  where 
small  quantities  of  spirits  are  principally  consumed. 
In  that  neighbourhood  the  population  has  quite  changed 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Broad  Street,  where 
our  shop  is,  is  now  inhabited  by  the  working  and 
poorer  classes,  and  our  shop  is  chiefly  frequented  by 
them,  and  the  sales  are  almost  entirely  in  small  quantities 
— ^from  half  a  gill  to  two  gOLs. 

1879.  Do  you  thiuk  your  customers  could  be  got  to 
buy  in  rather  larger  quantities,  or  in  pint  bottles  ?--I^o, 
— at  least  as  regc^  our  customers  in  the  old  part  of 
the  town ;  I  thmk  in  that  part  of  the  town  they  would 
just  be  driven  to  the  publidiouse. 

1880.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept  just  the  dram  they  wanted  at  the  time? — ^They 
would  be  either  driven  to  the  pubUchouse  or  dub 
together  and  buy  a  bottle  and  then  go  home  and  drink 
the  liquor.  I  think  that  would  be  the  result  if  you 
limited  the  sale  to  a  pint  bottle  or  a  quart  bottla 

1881.  There  are  2i  gills  in  a  pint  Now  if  a  pint 
would  serve  five  of  mem,  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
that,  would  there? — ^But  I  think  you  would  find  that 
two  would  consume  a  pint 

1882.  You  think,  do  you,  that  it  would  increase  the 
quantity  the  individual  would  drink? — ^Yes,  if  yon 
limited  the  sale  to  pint  bottles,  my  opinion  is  tiiat  such 
a  limitation  would  not  be  beneficial  for  the  working 


1883.  Suppose  you  could  have  the  liquor  in  half  pint 
bottles  and  insure  that  they  would  be  properly  dosed, 
what  would  you  say  to  such  a  proposal? — I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  to  the  proposal  to  have  the  liquor  in 
gill  bottles  and  half  pint  bottlea  The  imperial  pint  is 
the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon,  and  a  half  pint  consists  of 
2gill& 

1884.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  has 
been  made  to  separate  the  provision  trade  from  the 
liquor  trade,  although  in  the  hands  of  the  same  person, 
who  would  then  have  to  keep  separate  shops? — I  don't 
see  that  it  would  do  any  good.  It  would  create  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  merchant  I  cannot  see  any 
benefit  that  the  public  would  derive  from  such  a 
change. 

1885.  I  understand  you  think  that  if  you  were 
limited  to  a  quart  bottle,  it  would  rather  increase  than 
diminish  your  sale,  because  the  people  would  have  to 
buy  more  than  they  wanted? — I  have  no  doubt  that  at 
three  of  our  shops — at  our  principal  establishment  in  the 
new  town  of  Stirling,  in  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  Callander 
— ^the  sales  would  be  increased  if  we  were  to  limit  the 
sale  to  a  pint  or  a  quart,  more  particularly  if  it  were 
limited  to  a  quart 
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1886.  Do  yon  sell  at  all  in  open  vessels? — Never. 

1 887.  Mr  Campbdl  Svnnton. — K  a  person  came  with  a 
tea-cup  for  liqnor,  wliat  wonid  you  do  ^--Refuse  to  give  it. 

1888.  Would  yon  tell  them  to  go  hack  and  hring  a 
hottle  ? — I  would  tell  them  they  must  hring  a  hottle  or 
Ihey  could  not  get  it. 

1889.  The  CJiairman. — ^Is  it  your  helief  that  tho 
licensed  grocers  in  your  town,  are  generally  strict  in  ob- 
serving the  law  t— I  think  they  are  :  there  may  be 
evasions  which  I  don't  know  about,  but  speaking  for 
myself  and  from  my  own  experience,  and  the  experience 
of  my  firm,  we  strictly  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

1890.  But  you  are  in  a  large  way  of  business  :  can 
•  you  speak  with  confidence  for  the  small  licensed  shops 

in  the  back  streets  of  the  town  ? — I  cannot  speak  for 
theni.  I  can  speak  about  our  own  small  shop  where 
the  sales  are  in  small  quantities,  and  we  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

1891.  Are  you  often  asked  to  sell  over  the  counter ) 
— ^Not  frequently,  because  the  public  know  that  we  will 
not  give  it. 

1892.  Mr  Campbell  Svnrdan, — ^The  small  shops  be* 
longing  to  your  firm  are  kept  by  persons  whom  you  send, 
and  whom  you  know  about  and  supervise  ? — ^Yes. 

1893.  You  have  charge  of  such  a  shop  yourself,  have 
you  not  1 — ^No ;  our  branch  shops  are  kept  by  managers, 
and  our  instructions  are  on  no  account  to  sell  for 
consumption  on  the  premises. 

1894.  Tfie  Ghairmaiu — ^Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  licences  ought  only  to  be  given  to  persons  who 
have  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade  ? — ^I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  no  person  should  get  a  licence  unless 
he  has  been  bred  to  the  business.  There  are  too 
many  in  the  business  that  have  not  been  bred  to  it,  and 
you  will,  I  think,  find  that  they  are  principally  the 
offenders :  it  is  they  who  take  up  small  houses  in  villages 
and  in  thickly  populated  districts. 

[The  Chamnan  asked  the  witnesses  along  with 
Mr  M'Ewen  if  they  concurred  in  this  evidence. 
They  replied  that  they  did.] 

1895.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  the  opinion 
you  now  express  t  Is  it  that  some  take  up  the  business 
merely  for  the  sake  of  selling  spirits  1 — I  cannot  tell 
that  There  is,  however,  a  prevailing  opinion  that  any- 
body can  be  a  spirit  dealer  and  grocer.  After  they 
have  a  little  money  they  apply  for  and  get  a  licence  in 
some  small  village  or  thickly  populated  place  for  a  low- 
rented  shop  ;  and  it  is  there  I  think  that  the  Act  is 
mostly  evaded.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
mention  which  I  have  not  yet  referred  to— viz.,  the 
question  of  back-doors.  This  question  has  been  taken 
up  by  some  other  witnesses.  We  have  no  back  doors 
in  any  of  our  establishments  for  ^access  to  the  public. 
In  our  shop  in  Broad  Street,  Stirling,  that  part  of  the 
town  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  we  have  no  back 
door  at  alL  In  our  other  shops  we  have  communication 
from  the  shop  to  the  cellars  and  stores  behind  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  and  putting  out  heavy  goods.  This 
communication  we  could  not  shut  up  without  great  in- 
convenience and  causiDg  annoyance  to  our  customers, — 
our  premises  being  specially  constructed  to  avoid  heavy 
packages  being  conveyed  through  the  shop,  and  to  afford 
direct  communication  to  the  cellars  and  stores. 

1896.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion, — But  in  your  own  small 
shop  there  is  no  necessity  for  aback  door,  is  there  ? — ^No. 

1897.  Sheriff  Orichton, — ^Is  that  back  communication 
in  the  large  shop  on  a  level  with  the  ground  behind 
outside ) — ^Yes.  Another  question  that  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  is  the  practice  of 
tmvellers  treating  grocers.  In  all  my  experience  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  tMng. 

1898.  Mr  Campbell  Bwintcm, — ^Do  you  mean  grocers 
treating  travellers  I — Or  travellers  treating  grocers. 

1899.  The  Chairman, — ^Does  that  mean  drinking  tho 
samples  1 — ^No.  I  rather  understood  the  evidence  to 
mean  treating  the  grocer — ^that  the  party  getting  an 
order  stood  treat  in  the  shop. 

1900.  Mr  Campbell  Stm'nton, — You  mean  treating 
him  to  his  own  liquor  1 — ^Yes,  buying  it,  I  think  the 
trade  generally  would  be  insulted  by  such  a  thing. 


1901.  The  Chairman. — ^Has  any  other  gentleman  any-  Edinburoh. 
thing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  evidence  given  the  other  "^ 
day  1 — John  Dawson. — I  have  a  statement  to  add  to  ^'  M'JSweth 
the  evidence  I  have  already  given :  it  refers  to  what  Mr 
Salmond  said  about  Alloa.  I  called  upon  most  of  the 
licensed  grocers  in  Alloa  with  reference  to  what  he  said. 
There  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Alloa ;  and  I  find  that  Mr 
Salmond  only  called  upon  two.  One  of  these  two  is 
since  dead,  but  his  widow  says  that  during  her  husband's 
lifetime  Mr  Sahnond  called  upon  him,  but  since  that 
time  he  had  not  called.  Both  parties  are  so  thoroughly 
respectable  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  "i/Lt 
Sahnond  never  got  drink  in  their  shops  or  saw  any  one 
get  it.  I  don't  know  how  he  is  able  to  make  out  159 
visits  over  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  something  like 
eighteen  months  when  he  was  on  the  road. 


36.  Mr]^JoHN  HsNDBBSON,  examined 


JoU 


1902.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  state  iil    „^j^ 
regard  to  the  question  before  us  1 — Ihave  thesame  thing   -°«JJ^]^' 
to  state  in  re^od  to  Penicuik  that  Mr  Dawson  has  said 

in  regard  to  Ailoa.  Mr  Sahnond  is  aman  who  was  very 
little  known ;  very  few  know  anything  about  him.  I 
have  been  inquiring  at  my  fellow  grocers  about  him,  and 
they  know  little  about  him.  They  have  seen  the  man 
two  or  three  times,  but  he  did  not  go  to  Penicuik  regu- 
larly at  all,  and  he  did  not  call,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the 
licensed  grocers  regularly.  I  don't  know  who  he  called 
upon ;  but  at  all  events  they  know  nothing  about  him, 
and  they  are  all  aware  that  he  never  got  anything 
in  their  shops.  I  can  say  for  myself  that  he  got  as  little 
in  mine,  for  he  got  nothmg  at  all  there.  I  did  not  like 
the  fellow  ;  he  was  a  strange  sort  of  character,  and  I 
must  say  ^t  I  disliked  him.  I  ordered  him  to  the 
door  j  that  was  the  order  he  got  from  me. 

1903.  The  Chairman. — ^Did  he  call  upon  yout  His 
statement  is  not  that  he  got  drink  or  gave  drink  in  the 
shops,  but  that  he  saw  it  consumed  ) — ^He  never  saw  it 
consumed  or  given  in  such  a  way  in  my  shopi  I  am 
quite  certain  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  say  for 
my  brother  licensed  grocers  in  Penicuik  that  they  would 
not  show  him  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  shops,  be- 
cause it  would  be  agreat  means  of  damaging  their  trade, 
which  I  am  certain  is  respectable. 

1904.  Is  not  your  business  a  little  peculiar  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  among  the  workers  at  tiie  paper  mills  %-^ 
Yes,  but  it  is  also  among  the  farmers  in  the  district  round. 

1905.  Is  it  also  among  the  miners  1 — ^Yes. 

1906.  Do  you  sell  a  great  deal  of  liquor  in  very  small 
quantities  t— Yes,  we  do  sell  a  good  deal ;  still  we  sell 
three  gallons  in  large  quantities  for  one  in  small  quanti* 
lies.  We  send  a  great  deal  of  spirits  away — ^f  or  instance, 
to  Edinburgh  and  to  London  too. 

1907.  But  in  addition  to  your  large  business,  do  you 
sell  much  in  gills  and  half  gills  ^Well,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  tlmt  too,  but  as  I  have  already  said,  by  far 
&e  largest  quantity  is  sold  in  large  quantities. 

1908.  How  are  the  small  quantities  taken  away  1 — ^In 
bottles — giH  bottles  and  half-mutchkin  bottles. 

1909.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Are  they  sealed 
or  corked  t — Yes,  they  are  all  firmly  corked. 

1910.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  you  think  it  a  right 
thing,  supposing  that  in  many  places  the  liquor  is  sent 
away  in  open  vessels,  that  the  law  should  require  that 
it  should  only  be  sold  by  the  grocers  in  bottles  t — ^I 
think  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  sold  in  bottles  and 
corked  up. 

1911.  Mr  Campbell  Siointon. — ^Would  you  refuse 
drink  to  a  person  who  brought  a  ted -cup  to  contain  it  t 
— ^Yes ;  I  have  done  so  before  this  time. 

1912.  The  Chairmxm. — ^Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing 
that  work  people  should  be  able  to  get  their  spirits  and 
take  them  home  instead  of  going  to  the  publichouse  for 
them  1 — I  would  think  so  ;  I  think  they  always  prefer 
that  I  have  the  husband  and  wife  coming  to  the  shop 
sometimes,  and  they  prefer  taking  a  little  drop  with 
them  to  going  to  the  spirit  shop  or  publichouse. 
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1913.  Do  the  women  often  G<mxe  for  spirits  themselvesl 
•^«Oli  yes,  sometimes. 

IGli.  Do  tbey  send  children  for  it  also? — Occasionally 
they  do. 

1915.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they  get 
the  spirits  home  and  drink  it  when  their  husbands 
are  from  home  1 — I  think  it  would  be  the  very  lowest 
class  who  would  do  that — those  who  wish  not  to  let  their 
husbands  know  what  they  are  doing.  I  behevo  that 
that  kind  of  thing  is  known  to  exist 

1916.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  grocer  being  asked 
to  make  a  fahe  entry  in  regard  to  whisky  in  the  pass- 
book— entering  whi^  in  another  name  ? — ^Never ;  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
Besides,  it  is  not  necessary ;  at  all  events  I  don't  see  the 
necessity.  They  can  easily  get  ways  and  means  of  doing 
without  that. 

1917.  Mr  Campbell  Srnnton, — ^Would  it  not  enable 
a  man  who  wished  to  do  what  was  wrong  to  recover 
the  money  if  he  gave  credit  for  the  whisky,  and  who 
could  not  recover  the  money  if  the  whisky  was  put 
down  as  whisky  ? — ^That  might  be  ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  man  might  dispute  the  accoxmt  ii  he  saw  that  it  was 
getting  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  :  it  might  be  noticed 
in  th^  way.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
housekeeping,  and  knows  what  quantity  of  goods  is  re- 
quired for  a  week,  would  soon  discover  that ;  at  all  events 
I  think  he  should  discover  it,  unless  he  is  a  man  Uttle 
acquainted  with  housekeeping. 

1918.  The  Chairman. — None  of  you,  gentlemen,  who 
ere  now  before  us,  profess  to  represent  the  small  class  of 
grocers  %^Mr  M^£wen. — ISo. 


37. 


Mr  John  Buchanan,  Licensed  Grocer,  Crail, 
examined. 


1919.  TTie  Chairman, — ^Do  you  concur  with  the  wit- 
nesses who  h^ive  just  given  their  evidence  ? — Generally 
I  concur  with  what  has  been  said  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
say  something  as  to  what  my  experience  Ib  as  a  com- 
mercial traveller, — ^an  experience  which  I  don't  think 
has  aa  yet  been  toudied  upon  I  shall  read  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  that  point  I  have  had  twenty-five  years 
close  connection  with  the  licensed  grocery,  trade,— eight 
years  as  an  assistant  in  licensed  shops,  thirteen  years 
as  a  commercial  traveUer,  and  four  years  as  a  licensed 
grocer  on  my  own  account.  During  my  experience  as 
a  traveUer  I  never  found  it  expected  that  I  diould  treat 
or  be  treated ;  oustom^s  would  have  been  surprised 
)iad  such  been  proposed.  The  consumption  of  drink  on 
the  premises  by  the  better  plass  of  grocers,  is  not 
encouraged.  I  know  that  there  is  a  class  of  grocers  who 
encourage  back-shop  drinking  ;  but  as  a  commerical 
traveller  I  did  not  consider  them  as  likely  to  be  suitable 
customers  for  my  employers.  Seven  years  of  my  .experi- 
ence as  a  traveller  was  in  the  service  of  Messrs  Pairman 
Brothers,  calUng  chiefly  on  the  better  class  of  grocers 
from  Ber¥dck-on-Tweed  on  the  east  to  Perth  on  the 
north.  I  did  not  consider  it  as  part  of  my  duty  to  take 
notes  as  to  how  often  I  observed  grocers  breaking  the 
law,  but  rathOT  considered  it  my  duty  to  take  notes  in 
the  interest  of  my  employers.  As  a  grocer  I  find  it 
perfectly  practicable  to  conduct  my  business  acceding 
to  the  present  law.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  grant  licences  to 
parties  not  bred  to  the  trade,  who  only  desiro  to  eke  out 
a  livelihood  in  this  manner  along  with  some  other  trada 

1920.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^How  long  wero  you  with 
Pairman  Brothera  1 — ^It  is  four  years  since  I  left  them. 
Mr  Salmond  did  not  succeed  me,  but  he  was  in  their 
employment  after  I  left  them.  He  did  not  take  up  the 
same  ground  eitheiv  I  may  say  that  he  did  not  visit 
the  places  he  mentioned,  or  at  aU  events  many  of  them, 
OS  a  representative  of  Pairman  Brothers.  Who  he  was 
with  at  the  time,  I  don't  know,  but  he  did  not  represent 
them  in  those  places  at  all  events. 

1921.  The  Chaimf^an. — He  said  that  he  was  three 
years  in  the  employment  of  another  party  before  he  was 
yith  Pairman  Brothers? — ^That  may  be.  But  for 
instance,  he  said  he  represented — or  I  took  him  up  as 


having  said  that — ^Pairman  Brothers  in  St  Andrews, 
Kinross,  Milnathort,  and  other  places.  Kow,  he  never 
represented  them  there.  The  report  would  lead  any 
one  to  understand  that  he  did. 

1922.  If  you  did  not  think  it  your  duty  to  take  notes, 
did  you  as  matter  of  fact  see  breaches  of  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  selling  and  consuming  on  the  premises  1 — Yes, 
I  have  seen  breaches  of  the  law  committed. 

1923.  Frequently  1 — ^Not  very  frequently,  and  not 
among  the  better  class  of  grocers  at  alL 

1924.  But  then  you  say  you  had  not  much  business 
among  the  small  class  of  grocers  1 — No, 

1925.  Mr  Campbdl  Swinion, — ^What  did  the  breaches 
of  the  law  consist  of  — ^people  taking  a  dram  merely,  or 
sitting  down  to  drink  1 — I  think  the  breaches  of  the  kw 
commonly  consisted  in  people  coming  in  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  grocer,  and  who  might  pay  for  what 
they  got  or  might  not  I  never  indulged  in  ihe  practice 
myself.  The  people  I  saw  coming  in  were  such  as 
thought  they  had  liberty  to  come  into  the  grocer. 

1926.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^They  merely  got  a  dram 
across  the  counter,  did  they  ?— No  ;  tiiey  appeaiipd 
rather  to  go  into  the  back  shop ;  still  thqy  were 
acquaintances  of  the  grocer. 

1927.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Did  they  come  in  to 
get  a  single  dram,  or  did  they  come  in  to  sit  down  and 
drink  ? — ^Not  to  sit  down.  1  don't  think  it  is  customary 
to  make  a  back  shop  at  any  time  an  opposition  to  the 
publichouse. 

1928.  But  that  may  exist,  may  it  not  1 — ^Yes,  and  I 
believe  it  does  exist  among  the  smaller  daas  of  grocers. 

1929.  But  you  don't  know  much  about  the  smaller 
class  of  grocera,  do  you  i — No. 

1930.  The  Chairman, — Fortherest  of  what  you  have 
to  say,  you  concur,  do  you  not,  in  what  has  already  been 
said  ?— Yes,  in  all  that  has  been  said. 


38.  Eev.  John  Pirib,  Minister  of  Cowgate  Free  Church, 
Edinbur^,  examined. 

1931.  Tlie  Chairman — ^Have  you  paid  attention  to 
this  particular  subject  of  our  inquiry  % — ^Not  particular 
attention  to  it ;  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  matter  of  drinking  generally,  but  not  as  regards  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  it  under  your  Conmiission. 

1932.  Have  you  come  to-day  with  the  intention  of 
making  any  particular  statement  % — ^No  ;  I  have  not 
been  a^ed  to  make  any,  and  I  did  not  come  prepared 
to  do  so. 

1933.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  you  had 
come  rather  to  support  the  case  of  the  licensed  grocers  ? — 
Certainly  not  I  have  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  matter  of  drinking  or  selling  drink  in  shops,  to  make 
any  definite  statements  on  that  subject. 

1934.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  working  classes  in  that  part  of  the 
town — if  they  are  to  have  spirits — as  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  buying  them  and  taking  them  home,  and 
going  to  the  publichouse  1 — ^The  matter  of  drink  licences 
in  the  Cowgate  is  simply  so  overwhelming  that  I  recJly 
have  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two.  We  have  31 
licensed  shops  in  that  street,  and  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  me,  or  to  the  people  there,  suppose  you 
abolish  aU  the  grocers'  licences  together,  or  all  the  public- 
house  licences  together.  You  should  sweep  away  the 
whole  pack  of  them  if  you  expect  us  to  raise  the  daases 
in  any  respect  whatever. 

1935.  You  think  there  are  so  many  of  one  kind  and 
another  that  every  man  has  one  at  his  hand  1 — Yes  ;  he 
has  only  to  cross  the  street  for  a  supply.  If  he  issues 
from  any  one  of  the  closes  in  the  Cowgate,  he  issues 
between  two  shops,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  and  two  flanking  him  on  the  opposite  side. 

1936.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  drinking  habits  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  great  number  of  houses  open, 
is  it  not ) — ^My  opinion  is  that  it  has  caused  and  effected 
that  Whether  it  be  that  the  demand  creates  the 
supply,  or  the    supply  the    demand,  this   legalised 
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macliinery  for  making  drinking  is  simply  enormous  in 
the  Cowgata 

1937.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  fact  of 
the  licensed  grocers'  houses  and  the  drinking  habits 
among  women.  It  is  said  that  women  who  are  rather 
respectable,  and  wish  to  be  thought  respectable,  shrink 
from  going  to  a  publichouse  but  don't  mind  going  to  the 
grocer^s  and  buying  a  little  whisky  unnoticed.  Has 
anything  of  that  kind  come  under  your  notice  *! — I 
think  tcSdng  the  poor  people  in  the  Cowgate  generally, 
they  are  so  familiarised  with  buying  drink  and  drinking 
drink  that  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  they 
get  it  in  the  grocer's  or  in  the  publichouse ;  I  think  they 
are  so  demoralised  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  drink 
sold  all  around  that  they  are  about  as  familiar  with  the 
one  as  with  the  other.  I  have  heard  statements 
repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  families  have  been  led  to 
prefer  the  one  out  of  some  sort  of  self-respect ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  condescend  on  particular  cases  :  I  have 
heaid  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  I  have  not  particularly 
watched  the  shops. 

1938.  All  the  evidence  you  are  prepared  to  give  is 
something  like  what  we  have  heard  from  other  clergy- 
men, viz.,  that  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  there  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  drinking,  and  that  the  temptations 
to  it  are  too  many  1 — Exactly  so ;  and  I  would  add  that 
unless  you  proceed  by  a  very  large  reduction  of  public- 
houses — ^not  to  speak  of  their  entire  abolition — ^you  will 
never  succeed  in  elevating  these  people;  you  must 
remove  the  superincumbent  load  before  you  can  raise 
them  to  anything  like  a  respectable  statu&  I  have 
toiled  for  twenty  years  among  them,  and  I  have  just 
succeeded  to  a  very  small  extent  in  spite  of  this 
tremendous  opposition  that  we  have  from  the  whole 
licensing  system. 

1939.  Mr  Camjpbdl  Swinion. — There  is  nothing  to 
choose,  you  think,  between  the  publichouse  and  the 
grocer  so  far  as  the  Cowgate  is  concerned  1 — Very  little 
indeed.  As  a  class  of  men,  I  think  the  grocers  are  a 
highly  respectable  class,  and  I  have  no  facts  in  my 
possession  of  particular  breaches  of  the  law.  I  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  take  note  of  such  things,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  testify  as  to  such  things. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


Mr  RoBBRT  Fisher,  jun.,  of  Eobert' 
Fisher  &  Son,  Licensed  Grocers,  Dun- 
fermline, 

Mr  David  Blelooh,  Licensed  Grocer,  \  examined. 
Dunfermline, 

Mr  Jambs  Meikle,  Licensed  Grocer, 
Cowdenbeath, 

1940.  The  Chairman, — ^Mr  Fisher,  you  are  secretary, 
are  you  not,  to  the  Dunfermline  and  District  Licensed 
Grocers'  Association  1 — Mr  Fisher, — I  am. 

1941.  Will  you  kindly  make  the  statement  you  have 
to  make  1 — ^I  was  not  prepared  to  come  here ;  I  was  not 
precognosced  in  reference  to  your  inquiry.  It  was  my 
father  who  was  cited,  but  having  a  pre-engagement  he 
had  to  go  from  home,  and  I  have  had  to  appear  for  him. 

1942.  Do  you  and  the  two  gentlemen  with  you 
generally  concur  in  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
to-day  by  the  other  gentlemen  in  your  trade  1 — Yes ; 
we  concur  in  the  most  of  what  has  been  said. 

1943.  Dunfermline  is  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants, 
is  it  not  1 — ^Yes. 

1944.  How  many  licensed  grocers  has  iti — It  has  54 
licensed  grocers,  31  publichouses,  and  9  hotels. 

1945.  How  many  grocers  are  there  connected  with 
your  association  ? — 56. 

1946.  How  many  of  these  are  in  the  town,  and  how 
many  in  the  country) — 43  are  in  the  town  and  13  in 
the  country. 

1947.  Do  all  of  them  support  the  statements  you  make 
to  us  1 — ^Decidedly. 

1948.  The  district  takes  in  Kelty  on  the  north, 
Inverkeithing  on  the  south,  Cowdenbeath  on  the  east, 
and  Torrybum  on  the  west,  does  it  not  1 — Yes ;  there  is 
a  radius  of  about  six  miles  round  the  town. 


1949.  Have  the  association  come  to  any  resolution  as  Edinbubgu, 
to  the  present  law]    Do  they  desire  any  change? — On         — 

the  1 6tii  May  last  year  the  committee  met  with  reference  ^J?|  ^h^ ; 
to  the  shortening  of  the  hours,  and  unanimously  adopted  j^^MsMtme ' 

a  resolution  in  regard  to  that     That  resolution  was        

submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  trade  held  a  week  after, 
and  the  whole  trade  were  almost  unanimous  in  having 
the  hours  of  business  shortened. 

1950.  Do  they  wish  them  to  be  shortened  by  law 
or  by  agreement? — ^Most  of  the  trade,  or  at  least  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  members  of  it,  shut  at  present 
at  8  o'clock, — some  of  them  in  the  principal  thoroughfare 
even  at  7  o'clock. 

1951.  Then  they  would  not  object  that  in  any  new 
Act  the  licensed  grocers  should  not  be  allowed  to  open 
earlier  than  the  publichouse,  viz.,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing % — ^They  would  not  object  to  open  at  8  o'clock.  In 
this  the  other  two  gentlemen  along  with  me  quite  concur. 

1952.  Sheriff  Oriehton, — ^And  you  woiid  agree  to 
close  at  8  also,  would  you  noti — ^Yea 

1953.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — ^Even  if  that  were 
brought  about  by  legislative  provision? — Yes. 

1954.  The  Chairman, — ^Would  you  be  content  to 
close  at  8  o'clock  if  the  publichouses  were  open  to  1 1 1 — 
There  ought  to  be  a  restriction  there,  seeing  that  the 
most  of  the  drunkenness  takes  place  at  night 

1955.  Should  you  be  content  to  have  a  different  law 
in  that  respect  for  the  licensed  grocers? — I  have  no 
objection  so  far  as  my  firm  is  concerned,  but  Mr  Bleloch 
is  president  of  our  association,  and  might  have  some 
thing  to  say  in  regard  to  that 

1956.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^You  yourself  would  havo 
no  objections  to  that  ? — No. 

1957.  What  do  you,  Mr  Bleloch,  say  in  regard  to 
that  ? — Mr  Bleloch, — I  would  like  it 

1958.  The  Chairman, — ^Was  it  by  charges  that  were 
made  against  the  trade,  Mr  Fisher,  that  the  association 
were  actuated? — Mr  Fisher, — ^Yes;  the  respectable 
portion  of  them  felt  disgusted  at  the  accusations  raought 
against  the  trade,  and  wished  to  move  in  this  mftter. 

1959.  Then  you  make  a  distinction  between  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  trade  and  some  who  are 
less  scrupulous  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  some  who  are  less 
scrupulous,  but  of  course  I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

1960.  Do  you  not  represent  all  the  licensed  grocers 
of  the  district? — ^There  were  a  few  objectors,  but  I 
would  say  that  the  whole  of  the  respectable  grocers  at 
the  meeting,  or  connected  with  the  association,  were 
unanimously  in  favour  of  having  the  hours  shortened. 
The  movement  took  place  with  reference  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Edinbuigh  people  to  have  a  clause  inserted 
in  Dr  Cameron's  bill,  which  was  then  before  Parliament, 
to  have  the  hours  of  business  shortened. 

1961.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Then  you  say  the 
suggestion  came  from  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes ;  and  had  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  taken  the  initiative,  the  provincial 
towns  would  have  followed ;  certainly  I  can  say  for 
Dunfermline  that  it  would  have  done  so. 

1962.  The  Chairman, — Is  it  your  impression  that 
throughout  Scotland  they  would  prefer  to  close  at  8- 
o'clock  and  a  little  later  on  Saturdays  ? — ^Yes.  Com- 
mercial men  calling  upon  licensed  grocers  throughout 
Scotland  have  ascertained  the  general  feeling  of  the  trade- 
in  this  direction,  and  their  opinion  as  well  as  my  own 
is,  that  no  great  hardship  would  be  incurred  were  the 
whole  trade  put  upon  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect ;. 
in  fact,  I  believe  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  all 
respectable  men  who  wish  to  see  the  trade  conducted  in 
an  honourable  way. 

1963.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^It  would  be  a  relief 
to  you,  would  it  not  ? — Yea 

1964.  The  Chairman, — What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  proposed  limitation  of  the  quantity  to  a  reputed 
quart  bottle  as  the  minimum  to  be  sold  ? — So  far  as  our 
trade  is  concerned  (it  isafamilytrade)Ihavehoobjection8 
to  see  it  limited  to  a  pint  bottle;  others,  however,  would 
object  to  that,  and  would  probably  wish  it  to  be  a  gill. 

1965.  You  think  it  would  not  suit  some  classes  of 
business  ? — It  would  not  suit  in  some  localities  where 
the  poorer  class  of  customers  live. 
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Edikburqh.       1966,  l^ieriff  Crickton, — ^You  have  heard  a  suggestion 
—         in  regard  to  the  apprenticeship  of  traders,  have  yon 
^?**Jir/^' not  1— Yes,  and  I  think  it  would  he  f  wr  the  advantage 
jn^»%f^'hi^  of  the  trade. 

1967.  You  mean  that  none  should  enter  excepting 
those  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  % — There  are 
some  respectable  men  who  have  not  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  whom  I  would  not  object ;  but  I  would  leave 
that  matter  to  the  magistrates. 

1968.  It  has  been  said  that  the  shop  should  not  be 
connected  with  the  dwelling-house  :  have  you  any  view 
in  regard  to  that  1 — Of  course  if  there  is  no  internal 
communication  I  do  not  see  that  any  evil  results  would 
arise  from  having  the  house  above  the  shop. 

1969.  You  would  be  against  there  being  any  internal 
communication,  would  you  1 — I  would  indeed. 

1970.  The  Chairmcm, — ^Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
some  rule  being  drawn  up  by  the  magistrates  as  a  test 
of  the  sufl&ciency  of  the  house? — ^There  should  be  a 
rental  test ;  but  of  course  that  would  not  do  in  some 
localities  either. 

1971.  You  think  it  should  vwy,  do  you  1 — Yes. 

1972.  Do  you  desire  to  dispute,  as  far  as  your  know- 
ledge goes,  the  statement  that  women  are  led  to  indulge 
in  habits  of  intemperance  in  secret  from  the  facilities 
for  getting  spirits  afforded  by  the  grocer's  shop  % — So  far 
as  my  experience  goes  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

1973.  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  % — I 
noticed  that  Mr  McLaren,  M.P.,  quoted  in  support  of  his 
statements  before  this  Commission  an  article  from  the 
LaTicet,  showing  the  opportunities  grocers'  licences  gave, 
to  women  especially,  to  indulge  in  habits  of  intemperance 
in  secret,  and  with  which  contention  he  coincided. 
This  no  doubt  may  be  done  by  imscrupulous  licence 
holders,  but  I  would  look  upon  all  such  cases  as  being 
very  exceptionable  indeed,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  ixme  and  spirit  of  the  trade  generally.  And  those 
detractors  of  the  trade  who  are  anxious  to  see  habits  of 
temperyice  prevail,  and  are  cognizant  of  these  violations 
without  exposing  them,  are  not  only  encouraging  the 
evil,  but  bringing  an  unjustifiable  stigma  against  the 
whole  trade.  I  would  here  bring,  before  the  Commis- 
sion an  article  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  in  reference  to  grocers' 
licences,  and  if  admissible,  and  not  encroaching  too 
much  on  your  valuable  time,  would,  I  think,  be  all  the 
better  of  being  ventilated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
article  ah'eady  referred  to,  and  as  likely  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  who  entertain  biased  feelings  against 
the  trade  (See  ante  Question  296.) 

1974.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  more  1 — I  think 
that  if  the  restrictions  of  the  Forb^  Mackenzie  Act 
were  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  checkmate  the  evils  in  the  grocery  trade. 

1975.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^Which  restrictions  are 
not  carried  out  in  their  entirety  1 — ^I  refer  to  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor  on  the  premises. 

1976.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  consumption  in  regard  to  those  who  permit 
it  ]. — I  have  no  objection  to  lie  supervision  of  the  police 
if  that  was  necessary. 

1977.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  police  having 
the  same  liberty  of  entering  grocers' houses  as  they  have 
of  entering  publichouses  1 — Nona  •^ 

1978.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  not  afraid,  are  you, 
that  respectable  men  would  be  troubled  in  that  way  1 — 
Ko  ;  the  police  would  have  their  own  suspicions  of  the 
parties  who  were  likely  to  violate  the  law. 

1979.  Mr  Bleloch,  you  have  been  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  business  as  a  licensed  grocer,  have  you  not  ?--- 
Mr  Bleloc^,—Ye&, 

1980.  Do  you  concur  in  the  statements  that  have  just 
been  made  1— Yes. 

1981.  You  have  a  considerable  business  in  selling 
small  quantities  of  liquor  to  working  people  ? — ^Yea 

1982.'  In  your  experience  do  you  find  that  that  is  not 
made  a  bad  use  of  % — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  made  a  bad 
use  of. 

1983.  Do  you  ever  sell  in  open  vessels  ?— -M"ever. 

1984.  Are  your  bottles  always  secured  ? — Oh  yea 
The  bulk  that  I  sell  is  in  bottles  or  in  larger  quantities. 


1985.  Mr  Campbell  Stmdon. — If  any  person  sends  for 
a  small  quantity  does  the  party  who  is  sent  for  tl» 
liquor  bring  a  bottle,  and  do  you  pour  the  whisky  into 
it,  or  do  you  give  the  party  a  bottle  f — ^If  they  haiv^  nol 
a  vessel  we  give  them  a  bottle. 

1986.  You  would  not  give  them  whisky  if  th^ 
brought  a  teacup  far  it  1 — ^I  would  not 

1987.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  wish  to  state  anything 
in  addition  to  what  yon  have  now  said  t — ^No. 

1988.  Mr  Meikle,  you  have  been  a  licensed  grocer  for 
ten  years  and  a  half,  have  you  noti — Mr  MeHde. — ^Yea 

1989.  Previously  I  believe  you  were  manager  of 
another  business  1 — Yea 

1990.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  what  has  been  said 
by  the  previous  witnesses? — ^I  do.  There  is  (me  thing 
I  did  not  agree  with  Mr  Ilsher  in,  viz.,  his  remarks  as 
to  the  pint  bottla  That  would  not  suit  my  trade,  even 
although  I  have  a  very  respectable  trade :  I  find  t^at  a 
great  many  of  my  sales  are  in  gills  and  two  gilla  I  sdso 
find  that  medical  men  prefer  sending  to  the  grocer's  for 
their  spirits  for  their  patients,  and  that  a  gill  is  a  very 
common  quantity  for  ihem  to  get 

1991.  ifr  Campbell  Bwvrdcm, — ^Hjave  you  special 
small  bottibs  for  selUng  gills  and  two  gills ) — ^Yes,  I 
always  sell  a  gill  in  a  one  gill  bottle.  The  one-gill  bottles 
are  flat  bottlea 

1992.  Do  you  always  cork  themi — ^Kea 

1993.  Would  you  object  very  much  to  seal  them? — 
I  would  consider  it  a  very  great  hardship. 

1994.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  trouble? — ^It  would 
be  a  very  great  deal  of  labour,  and  it  would  add  very 
much  to  the  cost 

1995.  Sheriff  Criehtm, — ^Have  you  bottles  ready 
fiUed^-No. 

1996.  Do  you  always  fill  them  when  the  p«»on 
comes  % — ^Yea 

1997.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton. — ^Would  you  think  it  a 
great  hardship  to  fill  the  bottles  below,  and  to  keep  a 
cask  there,  and  to  have  only  such  bottles  in  the  shop  as 
were  ready  for  sale  standShg  corked? — ^Yes,  I  would 
think  it  a  hardship. 

1998.  Why  ? — ^It  would  not  be  convenient  if  only  one 
person  was  left  in  the  shop  to  go  to  the  cellar  to  fill  a  gill 
of  whisky ;  and  in  all  likelihood  we  would  occasionally 
run  out 

1999.  Could  you  not  fill  all  your  bottles  after  sale 
hours? — ^Not  very  conveniently.  We  oumot  get  the 
young  men  to  stay  in  the  shop  after  sale  hours  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing. 

2000.  The  Chairman. — ^Then  you  would  have  to 
employ  bottlers  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  add  very  much 
to  the  cost 

2001.  Is  it  as  easy  to  bottle  whisky  as  beer? — Much 
easier,  I  think. 

2002.  *Mr  CampbeU  Swinton. — ^If  you  had  the  bottles 
ready  bottled  before,  you  would  save  the  bottling  of  the 
liquor  when  the  customer  came  in  for  it,  would  you 
not? — ^Yes ;  but  they  generally  bring  a  bottie,  and  we 
fiU  it  from  the  cask.  When  we  sell  liquor  in  this  way 
the  bottles  are  generally  so  corked  that  they  dannot  take 
the  cork  out  without  a  screw. 

2003.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  which 
you  wish  to  add  on  your  own  behalf  ^— I  think  that  a 
public  analyst  should  be  appointed  to  analyse  liquor  and 
other  gooda 

2004.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Are  there  not  such 
analysts  in  some  counties  already  ? — I  believe  there  are, 
but  unfortunately  not  in  our  coxmty. 

2005.  The  Chairman. — ^The  appointment  of  such  an 
analyst  would  be  a  protection  to  ihe  honest-  dealer, 
would  it  not? — Yea  Cowdenbeath  is  a  colliery 
village. 

2006.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Areiiiere  many  publichouses  in 
it?— Yea 

200V.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  ploportion  of  licensed 
grocerslto  publichouses  ? — There  are  2  hotels,  2  public- 
houses,  Wnd  2  licensed  grocera 

20081  ^Ae  Chairman. — ^Is  there  any  other  point  on 
which  y«u  wish  to  speak  ? — It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
that  grodprs'  licences  gave  special  facilities  for  families 
indulging  in  secret  drinking.     That  I  consider  a  slander 
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on  society.  There  was  another  statement  made  to  the 
effect  that  family  drankenness  was  on  the  increase.  I 
really  think  that  such  statements  ought  not  to  be  made. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  grounds  for  such  statements 
being  made  at  alL 

2^9.  Might  it  not  he  true  m  other  districts  al&ough 
not  in  yours  1 — I  know  it  is  not  true  in  our  district 

2010.  Mr  Campbell  Swmton. — ^Do  you  think  that  the 
colliers  get  the  most  of  the  drink  which  they  carry 
homa  fiom  the  licensed  grocers  or  fr(Hn  the  public- 
houses  9 — ^From  the  grooeis. 

2011.  The  reason  of  that  being  that  your  drink  is 
the  besti — ^That  is  the  reason  they  assign  to  me  for  it. 

2012.  The  drink  obtained  from  the  publichouse  would 
probably  be  cheaper,  would  it^t — ^Probably. 

2013.  When  you  speak  of  a  public  analyst  would 
you  have  h™  to  test  the  wholesomeness  of  the  drink) — 
Qqite  soi 

2014.  And  the  age  of  it  also) — ^I  refer  to  that  in 
speaking  of  the  wholesomeness  of  it 

2015.  Then  you  agree  in  the  statement  made  here 
that  whisky  requires  to  be  a  certain  number  of  years  old 
bef  c«e  it  is  wholesome  1 — Certainly ;  it  requires  to  be 
two  years  old  at  the  very  least 

2016.  And  it  is  still  more  ^olesome  in  its  third 
year,  is  it  not  1 — Certainly  j  I  never  sell  it  under  three 
years  old. 

2017.  The  Chairman, — ^You  generally  concur,  do  you 
not,  in  the  statement  that  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  a 
practice  of  licensed  grocers  to  treat  policemen  or 
servants  ) — Certainly. 

2018.  Do  the  two  gentlemen  along  with  you  concur 
in  that  statement  ? — ^They  do. 


42.  Mr  John  Todd,  examined. 

2019.  The  Chairman, — Where  is  your  place  of 
business,  Mr  Todd  t— At  45  Cumberland  Street  I 
have  .  been  there  for  nearly  seven  years.  I  was 
previously  in  a  shop  in  South  Eichmond  Street  for 
nearly  fourteen  years.  That  is  one  of  the  poorest 
localities  in  Edinburgh.     I  held  a  grocer's  licence  there. 

2020.  Are  you  weU'acquainted  with  the  trade  in  poor 
dirtricts  1 — ^I  am. 

2021.  What  would  you  like  to  say  on  the  subject 
before  us  ) — I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  for  selling  in 
open  vessels,  I  was  scarcely  ever  asked  to  do  sudi  a 
thin^  except  in  the  case  of  draught  ale  or  porter,  or 
(and  this  was  in  the  worst  districts)  brandy  for  medicine, 
which  I  have  sold  in  a  tearcup  now  and  again.  That 
perhaps  occurred  several  times  during  the  time  that  I 
was  in  South  Eichmond  Street  I  never  sold  whisky 
in  that  way. 

2022.  When  people  sent  for  whisky  in  a  amallquantity, 
what  was  it  generally  taken  away  in) — Always  in  a 
bottle.  That  is  the  case  at  present  They  commonly 
bring  a  bottle,  or  else  I  supply  them  with  one. 

2023.  Would  you  care  what  you  sent  it  away  in ; 
would  it  matter  to  you  whether  it  was  a  cup  or  a  bottle ) 
— ^No  ;  but  I  oertaonly  would  not  like  my  shop  to  get 
the  character  of  sending  away '  drink  in  a  tea-cup. 
Besides  I  would  not  dream  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  I  was 
really  never  asked  ta 

2024.  When  you  say  you  would  not  like  your  shop  to 
get  the  character  of  doing  that,  do  you  think  it  is  looked 
upon  as  amark  of  a  low  establishment  to  do  that) — ^The 
very  lowest ;  and  it  is  the  very  lowest  person  who  would 
ask  for  it  The  shop  would  be  lowered  by  doing  that, 
and  people  would  say  if  I  did  such  a  thii^  that  I  was 
supplying  the  very  lowest  class  of  people. 

2025.  Is  it  your  practice  to  coik  the  bottles) — I 
always  do  it 

2026.  So  that  a  child  taking  liquor  home  could  not 
get  any  of  it  on  the  way ) — ^A  child  could  not  get  any- 
thing. I  have  heard  questions  about  having  the  bottles 
ready  with  which  to  supply  customera.  Li  regard  to 
that  I  have  to  say  that,  although  my  trade  is  a  very  re- 
spectable trade,  the  most  of  it  Ib  in  small  quantities — 
^Us,  gills  and  half,  and  half  nmtchkins,  and  so  on. 


Half  a  mutchkin  is  quite  a  common  thing.    I  sell  a  good  Edikbuhoh* 

deal  of  spirits  where  I  am  in  those  quantities.     There         "^ 

are  different  qualities  of  the  liquor,  and  difBerent  prices  ^<'^^o^^ 

for  it     I  am  scarcely  ever  asked  to  sell  liquor  at  5d.  a 

gill,  or  2a  a  bottle.     A  few  gallons  of  that  quality  will 

serve  me  perhaps  for  six  months.    It  is  moc^y  wlusky 

at  6d.  and  7d.  agill  that  lam  asked  for.    Kow  it  Would 

be  an  easy  thing  to  have  bottles  filled  perhaps,  and  ready 

too,  if  I  knew  the  kind  which  my  customers  would  come 

for,  but  it  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  come  and  ask 

a  ^  at  6d.,  or  half  a  mutchkin  at  Is.,  or  half  a  mutch* 

kin  at  1&  2d. ;  and  they  always  wait  and  see  me  fill  it 

and  cork  the  quantity  up. 

2027.  There  is  some  demand,  is  there,  for  wlusky  at 
2s.  a  bottle ) — ^Yery  little  where  I  am  at  present  It  is 
always  whisky  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  bottla 

2028.  But  neither  in  your  present  nor  your  former 
place  of  business  did  the  peo{de  come  in  and  try  to  get 
drink  on  the  premises  ) — ^Well  nothing  that  I  say  heite 
is  to  incriminate  me.  I  have  observed  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  although  not  the  letter.  It  is  no  use  pretending 
that  it  is  never  dona  It  is  really  done.  But  what  I 
always  object  to  is  that  the  party  who  gets  the  liquor  is 
not  punished  as  well  asme.  I  think  that  we  shouMbe 
liable  in  the  same  penalty. 

2029.  You  tell  us  candidly  that  in  a  small  way  of 
business — selling  in  small  quantities — it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevent  its  being  drunk  on  the  premises  sometimes ) 
— ^Not  the  least  difficult  It  is  asked  from  me  perhaps 
once  in  a  month ;  and  in  many  cases  or  most  cases  I  re- 
fuse it,  unless  to  a  friend.  For  instance  my  brotiier 
comes  in  and  wishes  to  taste,  and  I  may  give  it  to  him. 
Then  I  had  a  man  coming  in  whom  I  had  known  for 
years.  He  said  he  was  very  low,  would  I  give  him  a 
nip.  I  said  I  would  do  so,  and  would  not  charge  him. 
Now,  I  was  annoyed  at  his  coming,  but  still  I  thought  I 
would  run  no  risk  if  I  gave  the  liquor  for  nothing.  I 
have  often  done  that  mther  than  give  personal  offence. 

2030.  Have  you  seen  them  take  the  liquor  from  you, 
go  outside,  and  drink  it  outside  ) — No,  I  never  did.  I 
know  that  such  a  thing  has  been  dona  We  were 
formerly  allowed  to  open  at  6  o'clock,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  in  the  Pleasance  and  in  the  Cowgate  and  such 
neighbourhoods  for  those  who  wished  liquor  to  have 
open  vessels  or  small  bottles,  and  to  go  to  the  grocers  be- 
tween 6  and  8  before  the  spirit  shops  were  allowed  to 
open,  and  get  a  supply.  Some  of  t^em  used  to  do  a 
large  trade  in  that  way. 

2031.  When  was  that)— Before  1862. 

2032.  Did  the  Act  of  1862  knock  that  on  the  head  )— 
Yes;  They  were  just  doing  a  spirit  shop  business  at 
the  time  on  the  pretence  of  the  party  who  got  the 
liquor  going  into  an  entry  or  into  a  pend,  and  so  on. 
It  was  just  evasion  of  the  law.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  do  that  now,  however.  No  such  thing  as  consuming 
liquor  at  the  door  is  ever  done.  Nor  was  it  done 
when  I  was  in  South  Eichmond  Street  There,  how- 
ever, I  had  a  good  deal  of  marking :  I  gave  a  good  deal 
of  credit  It  was  a  poor  locality,  and  I  was  induced 
little  by  little  to  give  it  to  customers — ^first  to  the  poorer 
class  and  then  the  better  class  withdrew.  The  customers 
who  required  credit  came  say  on  a  Friday  and  asked 
credit  till  to-morrow — the  Saturday ;  then  it  crept  on  till 
Thursday  and  Wednesday,  and  so  on  till  they  came 
for  credit  in*  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  they 
finished  up  with  Saturday  asking  a  week's  credit 
When  they  arrived  at  this  stage  they  said  :  *  Now,  Mr 

*  Todd,  we  will  commence  to  be  a  regular  customer  of 

*  yours.'  By  and  bye  they  are  notable  to  pay  the  whole 
account,  and  the  balance  increases ;  and  when  the  balance 
increases  with  such  a  class  of  customers  they  do  not  buy 
the  whisky  from  the  "man  from  whom  they  get  the 
credit  They  spend  jfiim  money  somewhere  else  in 
order  to  make  him  beHeve  that  they  are  not  wasting 
their  meana  Now  what  I  would  suggest  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Tippling  Act  to  soap  ^ 
and  sugar  and  such  thiogs,  and  forbid  tiie  recovery  of 
smaU  sums  marked  down  for  such  artidea     That  would 

be  a  simple  remedy.  It  would  be  u  great  improvement 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
check  to  crima    The  Act  does  not  forbid  the  recovery 
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Edinburgh,  of  the  price  of  a  gallon.     I  would  limit  the  operation 

—         of  this  rule  which  I  suggest     I  would  say  that  unless 

John  Todd,    tijg   y^^e  ^f  03^1^  ^jjjijjg  ^3^   20s  it  could  not  be 

recovered.  I  think  the  licensing  system  is  nearly 
as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made ;  but  the  drinking  system 
is  a  terrible  thing,  and  it  is  altogether  distinct  from  the 
licensing  system ;  for  although  the  licences  were  reduced, 
the  consumption  and  demand  for  drink  might  remain 
the  same.  If,  however,  you  attack  the  credit  system — 
especially  the  credit  system  in  its  smaller  phases — ^I 
think  some  good  results  would  be  obtained  from  it 
An  attack,  I  think,  would  in  that  way  be  made  on  the 
worst  form  of  the  evil 

2033.  Mr  Campbdl  Smntan, — ^But  people  in  the 
humbler  classes  can  occasionally  get  credit  for 
groceries  1 — They  do  get  credit  now.  In  spirit  shops 
they  get  credit, —  at  least  a  person  who  is  worthy  of  it 

2034.  Mr  Ferguson. — If  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  small  groceries,  then  you  think  they  would  not  have 
the  money  to  spend  at  the  publicans'  shops  1 — Precisely 
80.  Among  the  first  cases  I  knew  on  the  south  side 
they  did  not  buy  the  liquor  from  me,  but  they  took  all 
their  bre^  and  butter,  tea  and  sugar,  from  me,  and  spent 
their  money  in  the  publicans'  shops.  They  became 
degraded  in  that  way.  If  I  had  not  given  them  credit 
I  would  have  lost  them  altogether.  Of  course,  I  am 
speaking  of  that  class  particularly  at  the  present  moment 
If  the  principle  were  extended  that  unless  they  bought 
to  the  value  of  208  even  in  the  matter  of  soap,  it  would 
not  matter  much  whether  the  grocer  marked  down  the 
soap  or  spirits  if  there  would  be  no  recovery  for  his 
debt  I  think  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
matters  which  exists,  and  cure  the  evil  There  is  another 
thing  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  another  eviL  You  will 
permit  me  to  speak  of  these  things,  because  I  have 
observed  the  whole  system  for  twenty-one  years.  I 
consider  that  the  greatest  ally  for  evil  in  connection  with 
the  drinking  system  is  what  they  call  the  tally-shop, 
where  customers  pay  by  weekly  payments.  The  tally- 
■shop,  the  pawn-shop,  and  the  dnnking-shop,  these  are 
the  three  which  are  difficult  to  deal  witL  But  if  you 
prevent  the  recovery  of  the  debts  you  take  away  the  legs 
from  them.  This  would  be  a  greater  improvement  than 
any  amendment  on  the  licensing  system. 

2035.  The  publichouses  are  ready  money  businesses 
:and  the  grocers'  shops  are  not  Is  that  what  it  comes 
to  1  oris  that  where  the  shoe  pinches? — ^That  is  not 
where  the  shoe  pinches  at  alL  It  gives  people  facilities 
for  getting  goods  from  another  grocer's.  It  has  no 
reference  to  liie  publichouses.  They  can  get  the  drink 
from  another  grocer  ;  or  they  can  get  dnnk  from  one 
and  credit  from  another.  To  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of 
thing  is  what  I  would  like.  A  large  portion  of  society 
are  a  law  to  themselves,  both  in  the  quantity  they  should 
buy  and  the  place  where  they  buy.  But  the  class 
wMch  is  difficult  to  deal  with  is  the  class  not  a  law  to 
themselves — the  class  which  requires  restriction.  Now, 
I  wish  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  facilities  which  these  people 
hava  These  facilities,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  especially 
for  getting  credit,  are  endless.  I  have  known  parties, 
girls  for  instance,  who  worked  at  the  paper  folding,  and 
who  had  little  knowledge  of  cooking  or  house  manage- 
ment, when  they  get  married  taking  their  whole  furniture 
•and  clothing  on  credit,  the  sum  to  be  paid  up  by  Is.  or 
2a  a  week  as  the  case  might  be.  They  have  even  gone 
the  length  of  getting  into  loan  societies  and  borrowing 
£2  on  security,  to  be  paid  at  so  much  a  week.  They 
went  on  in  this  way  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was 
nothing  left,  and  then  to  keep  them  alive  they  provided 
the  remedy  of  getting  still  more  credit  where  the 
necessaries  could  be  obtained — that  is,  at  the  tally  shop. 
They  go  to  what  are  known  as  clubs — ^places  where 
they  get  out  goods,  and  where  they  pay  perhaps  60  per 
cent  mor§  than  the  value  of  the  articla     "Wliat  they 

^  buy  at  30s.  may  be  got  for  XL  They  pay  such  prices 
for  these  articles  if  their  credit  is  not  good  ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  they  buy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
pawning  the  article  merely  to  get  meat  and  drink — ^the 
most  of  it  drink.  Now  I  repeat  that  what  I  would  like 
to  see  is  a  law  to  forbid  the  recovery  of  debts  for  small 


thmgs  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  credit  The 
drink  evil  begins  here,  I  think.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  domestic  misery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fearful 
things  that  drives  men  and  women  to  drink.  They 
come  in  in  the  greatest  hurry  for  a  little  cheese  or  a 
little  ham  and  a  drink  of  ale  just  at  the  dinner  hour. 
That  is  often  the  case  with  newly  married  people. 
There  is  no  end  to  this  sort  of  thing.  It  drives  them 
to  every  kind  of  ruin  and  to  the  poorhouse,  which  is 
just  one  link  in  the  chain.  It  is  not  with  the  licensing 
system  that  the  defect  lies,  for,  as  I  have  remarked,  it 
is  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  mada  Every  reformer 
in  every  bill  that  is  introduced  misses  the  mark.  It  is  this 
three-fold  alliance  which  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
true  reformer  must  attack. 

2036.  The  Chairman, — I  am  asked  to  put  some 
questions  to  you :  It  was  in  your  former  place  of  business 
that  you  had  many  of  the  working  class  customers? — 
Yea 

2037.  Do  you  and  your  family  work  your  business  t — 
Yea     I  had  an  assistant  at  one  time. 

2038.  Would  it  be  an  inconvenience  to  you  if  you 
were  obliged  to  keep  a  barrel  of  whisky  in  a  cellar  and 
only  bottles  in  the  shop  ? — ^Very  great 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  493.) 


43.  Mr  James  Mitchell,  examined. 

2039.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  an  unlicensed  grocer 
at  No.  57  South  Clerk  Street,  Edinburgh,  are  you  not? — 
I  am. 

2040.  You  have  been  eleven  years  in  business  on  your 
own  accoxmt,  have  you  not  ? — ^Yea 

2041.  Previous  to  that  time  you  had  been  an  assistant 
for  twelve  years,  I  believe  ? — ^Yea 

2042.  And  you  served  in  three  shops  in  that 
capacity? — ^I  did. 

i?  2043.  I  understand  that  you  present  a  memorial  from 
certain  imlicensed  grocers  ?---Yea 

2044.  How  many  are  parties  to  that  memorial  ? — 52. 

2045.  Are  they  all  doing  business  in  Edinburgh? — 
Yes,  and  in  Leith. 

2046.  Are  they  in  various  classes  of  business] — ^Yea 
They  do  business  among  all  grades  of  society — among 
ihe  lower  localities  and  among  high  and  respectable 
iocalitiea 

2047.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  memorial  ? — It  is  not 
very  long,  and  I  shall  read  it     It  is  as  follows : — *  To 

the  Boyal  Conmiissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
law  affecting  Grocers'  Licences  in  Scotland :  Humbly 
sheweth, — ThsX,  we  the  undersigned  memorialists,  aU 
connected  with  the  unlicensed^  groceiy  trade  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  are  of  opinion  that  the  existing 
combination  of  the  wine,  spirit,  and  malt  liquor  with 
the  grocery  trade  ought  to  cease,  as  being  a  source  of 
injustice  to  unlicensed  traders,  as  well  as  detrimental 
to  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  community 
generally,  and  likewise  i^  unnecessary,  both  on 
account  of  commercial  and  economic  grounda  Your 
memorialists  are  prepared  to  assert  and  maintain,  that 
owing  to  the  lai^  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
liquor,  that  they  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
endeavouring  to  compete  with  Hcensed  grocers,  who 
can,  and  frequently  do,  retail  groceries  at  totally 
unremunerative]  prices;  and  further, ^that  the  respect- 
ability of  the  trade  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  licensed  grocers  are  so  only  in 
name,  their  stock  and  sale  of  liquor  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  of  groceries,  and  who  in  reality  are 
simply  spirit  merchants  under  the  guise  of  grocers, 
that  course  being  adopted  owing  to^  the  greater 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  spirit  licence  in 
preference  to  a  licensed  grocer'a  Your  memorialists 
are  likewise  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  source  of 
demoralisation  and  intemperance  in  the  community  by 
the  encouragement  which  this  trade  affords  to  secret 
drinking,  by  the  facilities  it  gives  for  obtaining  drink 
on  credit^  and  also  by  the  systematic  and  almost  general 
evasion  of  the  law  in  the  consumption  of  drink  on  the 
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*  premises.     Finally,  your  memorialistB  are  clearly  of 
^  opinion,  that  the  trades  could  be  more  efficiently  and 

*  regularly  conducted  by  the  creation  of  family  wine  and 

*  spirit  licences  for  consumption  off  the  premises  (but 

*  independent  of  groceries)  without  reducing  the  status  or 

*  impairing  the  emoluments  of  the  parties  interested,  who 

*  might  optionally  adopt  either  branch  of  the  profession, 

*  and  which  would  relieve  the  public  from  any  additional 
^  inconvenience  or  risk  of  moral  contamination  in  the 

*  purchase  of  their  liquor.* 

2048.  Have  you  ever  been  an  applicant  for  a  licence 
yourself  ? — Never. 

2049.  Do  you  think  the  possession  of  the  spirit 
licence  gives  the  licensed  grocer  an  unfair  advantage ) — 
Very  unfair. 

2050.  Why  have  you  not  applied  for  the  licence 
yourself  1 — From  principla  So  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
•cemed,  I  consider  that  from  other  things  with  which  I 
am  connected  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  sell  liquor. 
I  may  state  that  until  two  years  ago  I  was  not  a  total 
Abstainer. 

2051.  When  you  were  an  assistant,  was  it  in  un- 
licensed shops  ^ — ^Yes. 

2052.  Have  you  much  acquaintance  with  the  sale  of 
j^^rooeries  in  districts  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  % — 
I  have  no  acquaintance  with  low  class  districts. 

2053.  Are  the  52  who  have  signed  the  memorial  total 
abstainers  t — I  cannot  speak  for  the  whole  of  them. 
There  are  a  good  many  total  abstainers  among  them. 
They  represent  those  who  are  from  principle  unlicensed 
grocers.  The  memorial  does  not  represent  aU  the  un- 
licensed grocers  lp  the  city  or  in  Leith,  from  this  fact, 
that  those  who  ^uld  take  the  licence  if  they  could  get 
it  and  those  who  sign  the  memorial  are  in  equal  propor- 
tions. 

2054.  Mr  Oampbdl  Surinton, — ^The  people  who  sign 
the  memorial  are  those  who  would  not  accept  the  licence, 
are  they  f — ^They  would  not  accept  it 

2055.  The  Chairman, — ^Has  your  feeling  that  the 
spirit  trade  should  not  be  associated  with  groceries  many 
adherents  1 — Many  of  those  who  have  signed  the 
memorial  believe  that 

2056.  And  there  are  many  men  in  the  trade,  are 
there  not,  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  1 — Yea  There 
are  many  men  in  the  trade  as  assistants  who  are  of  that 
opinion. 

2057.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that  the  spirit 
trade  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  grocery  trade  1 — 
I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion.  I  have  been  at  consider- 
able trouble  to  collect  a  few  notes  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  licensed  grocers  compared  with  the  unlicensed 
grocers  as  an  argument  to  show  the  difficulty  with  which 
young  men  have  to  contend  when  they  desire  to  start  in 
business.  I  have  had  a  connection  with  a  young  men's 
society  in  connection  with  the  trade  for  some  years,  and 
I  have  learned  this  during-that  time,  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  Imve  said  that  if  they  were  to 
commence  business  they  would  prefer  it  without  a 
licence,  but  that  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
from  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  groceries  Were  nominal 
They  felt  that  the  haidships  were  so  great  that  they 
doubted  much  if  they  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
disadvantages.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Comnussion  to  know  the  proportion  of  licensed  to  un- 
licensed grocers  in  particcQar  streets.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses referred  to  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  in 
several  stredts,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  notes 
of  the  unlicensed  grocers,  and  that  I  think  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  to  consider.  There  is  one  line  of 
street  from  KosehiU  Place  by  St  Anthony's  Place  and 
Tobago  Street  where  there  are  9  licensed  grocers  and  3 
unlicensed  grocers^  and  these  numbers  do  not  include 
those  who  made  applications  and  were  refused.  A 
witness  stated  that  in  the  line  of  the  Lawnmarket,  High 
Street,  and  Canongate  there  were  47  licensed  housea  I 
find  that  in  the  same  line  of  street  there  are  17  unlicensed 
housea  We  have  very  few  witnesses  from  this  locality 
it  should  be  noticed,  from  the  fact  that  the  parties  are 
in  very  small  houses,  and  that  the  businesses  are 
principally  conducted  by  women,  who  did  not  feel  that 
they  knew  anything  about  the  subject  of  the  memorial. 


and  could  not  sign  it     There  is,  therefore,  only  one  Edinburgh. 
individual  in  the  locality  who  put  his  name  to  the         — 
memorial     As  a  party  who  has  not  made  application,  ,  u^^i 

he  contends  that  the  difficulties  he  has  to  meet  are        

extremely  great,  principally  owing  to  the  competition 
with  the  licensed  grocera  He  says  that  the  principle  of 
competition  is  carried  out  to  such  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  them.  Then  in  Grove  Street  there  are  3 
licensed  grocers  and  1  unlicensed ;  in  Leith  Walk  16 
licensed  grocers  and  8  unlicensed  grocers;  in  Duke 
Street,  Leith,  6  licensed  and  1  unlicensed.  In  Tolbooth 
Wynd  there  are  4  licensed  and  1  unlicensed. — ^I  might 
enumerate  other  localities,  but  it  would  be  useless  to 
take  up  your  attention  in  that  way.  These  represent 
some  of  the  more  humble  localitiea 

2058.  Ton  mean  by  these  figures  to  show  that  the 
licensed  houses  overweigh  the  others  1 — ^They  do  so 
immensely. 

2059.  I  am  asked  to  put  this  question  to  you :  Li 
what  articles  do  the  licensed  grocers  undersell  the 
unlicensed? — ^Principally  in  proprietary  articlea  Li 
regard  to  these,  a  more  direct  accusation  can  be  made 
against  the  licensed  houses  from  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  manipulate  such  articlea  They  are  exhibited 
with  the  patentee's  name,  and  ticketed  in  grocers' 
windowa  We  know  that  they  undersell  from  th6 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  wholesale  ratea  I  may 
refer  to  a  few  of  these  articlea  Thus,  Brown  &  Poison's 
com  flour,  which  is  sold  wholesale  at  42a,  is  ticketed  at 
4id.  per  ft ;  T.  &  H  Smith's  essence  of  coffee,  sold  at 
wholesale  prices  at  10a  6d.  a  dozen,  is  ticketed  by  the 
licensed  grocers  at  lOJd.  a  bottle;  Liebig's  extract  of 
meat,  sold  wholesale  at  8a  9d.  a  lb.,  and  ticketed  by  the 
licensed  grocers  at  2a  3d.  per  quarter  of  a  lb,  which  is 
equal  to  9a  a  lb. 

2060.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Are  these  facts  uni- 
versal among  the  licensed  grocers  1 — ^No,  not  universal; 
but  occasionally  we  see  them  in  the  poorer  localities 
where  competition  can  be  carried  on. 

2061.  The  Chairman, — But  that  would  not  be  the 
case  with  articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as  tea 
and  sugar) — ^It  could  not  be  detected  so  easily  in  the 
case  of  these  articles,  because  these  are  articles  of  various 
qualitiea 

2062.  It  would  be  easy  for  one  to  sell  sugar  |d.  per 
lb  cheaper  than  his  neighbour  1 — ^That  was  done  to  a 
large  extent  ^ve  years  ago,  but  the  grocers  united  when 
the  duty  came  off*,  and  said  that  they  would  take 
advantage  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty.  They  are 
beginning  to  compete  again  by  accepting  low  rates,  and 
in  another  year  or  two  the  thing  wiU  just  be  where  it 
waa 

2063.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — You  say  that  the 
grocers  formed  a  combination  a  year  or  two  ago.  Were 
they  licensed  or  unlicensed  grocers  1 — ^It  was  the 
licensed  grocers,  and  the  unlicensed  grocers  gave  no 
opposition. 

2064.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  the  reason  that  the 
licensed  grocer  makes  better  profits  this,  that  he  does  a 
larger  business  generally,  and  buys  better  in  the 
market? — ^Doubtless  he  can  from  his  position  do  that ; 
if  he  so  captivates  the  public,  and  draws  in  three  or  four 
times  the  number  of  customers,  he  can  afford  to  buy 
much  more  largely,  to  the  injury  of  the  unlicensed 
trade. 

2065.  Have  you  made  any  computation  of  the  profit 
made  by  a  licensed  grocer  on  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
keeping  in  view  the  time  he  has  to  mature  iti — I  have 
had  no  experience  in  retailing  it  or  of  knowing  the  net 
profita 

2066.  The  intention  of  that  question  is  to  remind 
you  that  profit  on  whisky  is  pretty  bare,  and  that  it 
would  not  stand  loss  on  groceries  I—It  is  very  curious 
that  one  witness  said  that  they  could  sell  a  bottle  of 
whisky  at  2a  and  still  have  sufficient  profit 

2067.  Are  there  more  bankruptcies  or  failures  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  existing  among  the  licensed  than 
among  the  unlicensed  grocers  ) — There  are  more  in  pro- 
portion among  the  licensed  than  the  unlicensed  I  tMnk 
the  Commission  should  summon  some  of  the  wholesale 
merchants  to  give  evidence,  whoso  interests  are  so  much 
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Edimbubml  woimd  up  with  the  tiade  that  they  cannot  appeax.    On 

these    points,    however,    they    could    give   valuable 

j^^J2j.     iaf  <»naation— I  mean  with  zef  erence  to  the  bad  condition 


of  tiie  licensed  grocer  trade  oompaxed  with  almort  any 
other  tnada 
Adjoomed* 


EDINBUBGH,  WEDNESDAY,  10th  OCTOBER  1877. 


Preseni: — 


Sir  Jambs  Febousson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Sheriff  Cbjohton. 
Mr  ExsausoN. 


Sib  JAMES  FEEGUSSON  in  thb  Chaib. 


WiiHam         44.  WiLLiAM  James  Haio,  Esquire  of  Dollarfield, 
JanusHaig.  examined 

2068. .  The  Chairman, — May  I  ask  in  what  way  you 
first  took  an  interest  in  the  question  before  usi — ^I  have 
sat  for  a  number  of  years  as  one  of  the  licensing 
justices  in  Clackmannanshire. 

2069.  And  you  consequently  formed  a  certain 
opinion  upon  the  liquor  traSSic] — Tes. 

2070.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  direction  of  your 
opinion  ist — I  think  more  attention  requires  to  be  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  article  sold,  than  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  sold.  Eor  instance,  the  high  class  dealers, 
who  have  large  establishments  and  good  connections, 
cannot  afford  to  sell  any  thing  but  what  is  of  good 
quality,  and  their  customers  look  after  them.  But 
as  to  the  dealers  that  supply  the  working  classes  in  the 
lower  parts  of  towns  especially,  I  think  a  great  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  by  supervision,  not  only  by  the 
police,  but  by  the  Excise,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  the  article  is  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  in 
Uie  dealer^s  hands,  but  that  it  is  served  out  to  the 
public  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  dealer. 

2071.  In  fact,  you  think  that  whatever  harm  may  be 
done  by  excess,  a  good  deal  is  also  done  by  drinking 
spirits  of  inferior  quality  t — Quite  so ;  and  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  must  be  unduly  increased  if  the  strength 
or  purity  of  the  spirit  is  tampered  with.  A  good 
spirit  which  has  been  kept  till  it  is  of  proper  age 
and  is  mellowed,  won't  stand  dilution,  because  it  is 
mild  to  a  certain  extent  already,  and  the  addition 
of  water  would  make  it  much  more  mild.  Now,  that 
does  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  customers  in  these  districts; 
but  by  using  fresh  spirit,  which  is  harsh  and  contains 
fusil  oil,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
bulk,  and  still  have  an  article  of  apparent  strength,  and 
the  impurities  which  exist  in  the  new  article  are  very 
deleterious. 

2072.  In  your  experience  have  you  discovered 
whether  there  is  a  difference  as  a  rule  in  the  liquor  sold 
by  one  class  of  licensed  houses  and  another  1 — It  is 
notorious,  I  think,  that  the  new  spirit  sold  in  the  lower 
class  of  licensed  houses  is  a  very  harsh  and  coarse  spirit. 

2073.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  new  sjarit  that  is 
HBually  sold  in  the  common  publichouse? — Yes,  as 
being  cheaper.     It  is  an  expensive  thing  to  keep  spirits. 

2074.  Do  you  say  that  from  common  rumour,  or  have 
you  done  anything  to  ascertain  the  fact  ? — I  have  made 
no  personal  investigation,  but  it  is  generally  accepted. 

2075.  Have  you  no  public  analyst  in  your  county? 
-—No,  we  have  not 

2076.  Do  you  find  there  is  also  a  rumour  that 
grocers  sell  a  better  kind  of  spirit  1— That  depends  on 
the  kind  of  grocer.  A  grocer  with  a  high  class  con- 
nection sells  a  better  article  than  one  who  supplies  the 
working  classes^c^efly,  because  he  gets  a  better  price 

•  for  it.  ' 

2077.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the  effect 
f  the  present  system  of  licensing  grocers  to  sell  spirits  % 


— ^That  is  a  much  more  difficult  question.  I  rather 
think  that  if  uniformity  in  quality  was  insisted  upon, 
the  evils,  if  any,  connected  with  the  grocers  selling 
spirits  would  rectify  themselves  very  much. 

2078.  That  would  not  touch  the  question  which  has 
been  pressed  upon  us,  of  the  increased  prevalence  of 
spirit  drinking,  and  the  consequent  iiyury  to  society  1 
— It  would  teU  in  this  way,  that  I  thmk  the  number 
of  houaes,  especially  of  the  lower  class,  would  be  very 
much  diminished,  because  the  profits  would  be  so 
seriously  curtailed. 

2079.  You  have,  I  believe,  formed  and  stated  dis- 
tinct opinions  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  houses 
that  should  be  licensed  ? — Yes. 

2080.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that?— I  think 
that  whatever  the  value  of  the  house  is,  a  regulation 
such  as  I  have  indicated  in  my  pamphlet  would  be 
followed  with  great  advantage,  that  any  person  who 
applies  for  a  licence  should  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  the 
rental  of  his  house, — this  to  be  as  a  guarantee  of  his  con- 
ducting his  business  properly ;  and  in  the  event  of  his 
selling  adulterated  liquor,  or  conducting  his  business 
improperly,  he  should  lose  his  deposit  along  with  his 
licence.  That  would  not  come  hard  on  the  respectable 
dealer,  but  it  would  come  very  hard  on  one  who  was  not, 

2081.  You  have  put  in  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet  1 — 
Yes. 

2082.  In  that  pamphlet  you  give  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  would  carry  out  the  system  of 
inspection  and  sampling  f — ^Yes. 

2083.  And  the  rates  of  deposit  which  you  would 
require? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  on  second 
thoughts  these  deposits  are,  I  think,  rather  low.  I 
state  the  mim'Trinm  at  £10.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
have  the  minimum  at  £25. 

2084.  Do  you  mean  the  minimum  value  of  the 
house  ? — I  mean  the  minimum  deposit. 

2085.  Would  you  insist  on  the  houses  being  of  a 
certain  value  according  to  locality  % — ^That  is  a  very 
difficult  matter,  because  the  rataole  value  of  houses 
varies  so  much  in  different  places ;  but  I  think  that  if 
the  minimnm  deposit  was  £25,  the  value  of  the  house 
might  be  left  alone. 

2086.  Have  you  considered  that  that  might  lead 
to  the  wholesale  dealer,  like  the  great  brewers  in 
England,  advancing  the  necessary  simi  to  a  small  man 
taking  a  house,  and  so  setting  him  up  in  trade  1 — ^Even 
suppose  it  was  advanced,  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence, because  if  the  business  is  not  properly  conducted 
it  would  be  forfeited,  and  the  laige  dealer  would  exer- 
cise all  the  more  caution. 

2087.  In  this  way  you  think  you  would  ensure 
more  attention  to  tne  law,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  small  and  unsatisfactory  houses  1 — I  think 
so,  because  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
article  would  be  very  much  diminished  compared  with 
what  they  are  now. 

2088.  Are  these  the  chief  points  which  you  wish  to 
state?— Yes. 

2089.  Sherijf  CridUon.'^^Bow  would  you  ensure 
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the  nniloim  quality  of  spiiitB  ? — ^Let  the  stocks  be  open 
toexniBemspeeUonat  any  time.  It  is  veir  easy  to  tell 
when  a  spirit  stands  tne  proof  strength,  and  if  it 
varied  from  that  there  must  be  somethii^  wrong.  An 
expert  in  the  Excise  wonldknow  Terr  well  the  amount 
of  vflEriation  to  allow  for  keeping,  or  t(X[  imuaiial  circnm- 
stanecBk 

SOdO.  And  fou  wonld  pie^ent  sncli  spirit  being 
isBned  at  all  1-^  Yes. 

2091.  From  bond  1 — ^From  bond.  I  would  have  it 
issued  from  the  bond  at  a  certain  strength,  and  not  less 
than  two  years  old,  acnd  have  a  penalty  on  the  dealer 
tampering  with  it. 

2092.  Have  you  mentioned  the  strength  in  your 
pamphlet  1 — ^Yes.     The  proof  strength. 

2093.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^But  ^irits  are  hardly  ever 
used  of  i^e  |»roof  strength,  are  they ) — ^Yes.  They  are 
given,  out  habitually  by  wine  merchants  and  fiBimily 
groccBs  to  private  consumers  of  proof  strength;  they 
ore  generally  diluted  before  they  are  given  out  in  public- 
houses,  I  understand ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
their  issue  at  proof. 

2094.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  proposed  in  your 
county,  the  employment  of  a  public  analyst,  to  see  that 
the  spirits  sold  are  not  injurious? — ^No,  T  have  not 
That  would  require  to  be  a  general  measure,  I  think. 

3095.  You  have  the  power  to  appoint  one  1 — ^There 
has  been  no  step  taken  in  our  county  as  yet 
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45.  Mr  AiBXANDBR  Portthi,  examined. 

2096,  The  Cfhairman. — Youaredeputy chief  constable 
of  Eoxburghshire  1 — ^Yes. 

.2097;  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Eoxburgh 
force? — 15  years  past 

2098.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  rank  ? 
— ^All  that  time. 

2099.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  the  county  of  Eoxburgh  ? — Exclusive  of  the 
burghs  of  Hawick  and  Kelso,  the  number  is  at  present 
25  hotels,  20  publichouses,  and  31  grocers ;  in  1875 
tiie  numbers  were  24  hotels,  21  publichouses,  and  33 
grocers ;  in  1872,  26  hotels,  22  publichouses,  and  30 
grocers ;  in  1870,  28  hotels,  23  publichouses,  and  29 
grocers  j  in  1865,  29  hotel^  24  publichouses,  and  32 
grocers';  in  1860,  26  hotels,  32  publichouses,  and  32 
grocers ;  and  in  1855,  28  hotels,  32  publichouses,  and 
28  grocers. 

2100.  Then  there  has  been  a  certain  diminution  in 
the  total  number  of  houses  ? — ^There  lias  been  a  gradual 
diminution. 

2101.  And  is  it  the  effort  of  the  justices  to  carry 
that  on? — It  has  been,  so,  and  it  is  so,  without  any 
preconcerted  arrangement 

2102.  But  is  that  gained  by  care  in  the  granting  of 
licences? — By  gradually  weeding  out  objectionable 
houses  or  objectionable  tenants,  more  particularly  as 
changes  occur. 

2103.  What  convictions  have  you  had  of  late  years  ? 
— ^I  have  taken  only  certain  years,  but  not  because  the 
convictions  were  more  or  less  numerous  in  these  years. 
From  1870  to  ihe  present  year  I  took  every  second  year, 
and  beyond  that  every  five  years.  In  1877  there  were 
1  hotel-keeper,  1  publichouse-keeper,  and  1  grocer 
convicted;  in  1875,  3  hotel-feepers,  1  publichouse- 
keeper  and  2  grocers;  in  1872,  7  hotel-keepers,  If 
publichouse-keeper,  and  five  grocers;  in  1870,  8  hotel- 
keepers,  2  pubHchouse-keepers,  6  grocers;  in  1865,  1 
publichouse-keeper  and  5  grocers ;  in  1860,  2  hotel- 
keepers  ;  in  1855, 1  hotel-keeper,  2  publichouse-keepers, 
and  4  grocers. 

2 104.  Are  the  offences  for  which  grocers  are  convicted 
commonly  of  one  kind,  or  various? — ^They  are  of  two 
kinds  principally, — selling  on  the  premises,  and  giving 
out  on  Sundays. 

2105.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  is 
commonly  evaded  by  any  class  of  Kcensed  grocers, 
although  the  convictions  are  not  numerous  ? — ^By  smaller 
grocers  eopeciaHy-;  we  have  most  trouble  with^  them. 


2106.  Do  you  frequently  receive  infoimatton  from  EwjnBunoK. 
your  ofiftcers  to  that  effect  ?— That  is  so. 

2107.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Where  no  convictions  followf 
— ^Where  no  convictions  follow.  Constables  can  only 
enter  grocers'  premises  if  they  have  reason  to  beMeve 
that  a  breach  of  certificate  is  being  committed,  so  that 
there  is  not  the  same  supervision  over  grocers'  shop& 
that  there  is  over  hotels  and  publichouses.  I  mean 
the  visits  are  not  so  frequent ;  and  there  is  a  feeling 
that  so  long  as  a  man  is  not  notoriously  infringing  the 
law,  it  is  not  politic  to  intrude  on  grocers  who  are  net 
strongly  sucq[>ected  of  breaking  the  law. 

2108.  But  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  frequent  evasions  of  the  law  in  an  important 
particular,  would  that  not  constitute  a  ground  for  taking 
steps  to  detect  tiiese? — Of  course  it  does^  and  these 
houses  are  watched  very  narrowly,  and  frequent  visits 
mada 

2109.  The  Chairman, — ^In  what  way  do  you  believe 
that  these  offences  are  commonly  committed? — ^By 
giving  liquor  to  be  consumed  upon  the  premises.  That 
is  very  easily  done,  and  detection  is  very  difficult 

2110.  Do  you  believe  that  this  takes  place  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  or  at  one  period  more  particularly^ 
At  any  hour  of  the  day.  People  don't  as  a  rule  go  into 
grocers'  shops  and  sit  down  and  carouse  over  their  liquon 
It  is  generally  a  tipple  and  they  go. 

2111.  Have  you  heard  that  it  is  common  in  the 
morning,  before  the  publichouse  opens  ? — No,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that. 

2112.  Selling  before  the  legal  hour,  I  mean? — ^No, 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  is  done  to  any 
extent. 

21 1 3. 1  mean  that  the  grocers  shop  being  legally  open 
for  the  sale  of  groceries,  whether  persons  wishing  to 
drink — carters  and  others — ^take  advantage  of  that  to  get 
spirits? — So  far  as  our  county  is  concerned,  I  don't 
think  that  practice  prevails  to  any  extent.  It  may  to 
a  limited  extent 

2114.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  law  should  be 
strengthened,  to  increase  the  control  of  the  police? — ^If 
it  is  merely  to  increase  the  supervision,  I  thhik  the  law 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  give  the  police  the  same  power 
as  they  have  in  regard  to  publichouses  and  hotels. 

2115.  Would  ihat  be  the  chief  means  you  would 
adopt  ? — I  think  that  is  the  first  step.  TVliether  the 
police  should  have  increased  powers  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

2116.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  reason  of  the  facilities 
for  getting  spirits  in  grocers'  shops  in  addition  to  public- 
houses,  the  use  of  spirits  among  the  working  classes  has 
much  increased  ? — ^For  family  consumption  it  has  in- 
creased very  largdy :  I  mean  for  consumption  elsewhere 
than  on  the  premises. 

2117.  But  does  that  involve  a  greater  gross  con* 
sumption  so  far  as  you  know,  or  is  it  only  that  the 
practice  is'removed  from  the  publichouse  to  the  home  ? 
— ^I  have  no  doubt  that  the  facilities  with  which  liquor 
can  be  obtained  tend  largely  to  increase  the  general 
consumption.     I  am  satisfied  of  that, 

2118.  Have  the  convictions  of  persons  for  drunkenness 
increased  of  latejyears  in  your  county  ? — ^Yes,  very  ma- 
terially. There  is  very  little  difference  perhaps  in  the 
number  of  convictions  for  being  what  ia  technically 
called  drunk  and  incapable,  but  there  is  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  drunk  and  disorderly  that  are  tried  before 
the  police  courts. 

2119.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  that  increase 
'  has  amounted  to  ?-~I  have  the  returns  here  for  13  years. 

In  1876  there  were  155  males  and  20  females,  total  175, 
convfcted  for  being  drunk  andjdisorderly,  and  17  males 
and  3  females,  total  20,  convicted  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable ;  in  1875, 165  males  and  30  females,  total  195, 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  12  males  and  3  fe- 
males, total  15,  for  being  drunk  and  incapable ;  in  1874, 
115  males  and  20  females,  total  135,  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  11  males  and  2  females,  total  13, 
for  being  drunk  and  incapable ;  in  1873,  89  males  and 
15  females,  total  104,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  8  males  and  2  females,  total  10,  for  being  drunk 
and  incapable;  in  1872,  112  males  and  17  females, 
total  139,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  26  males 
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£dinbi7bgb.  and  3  females,  tokl  29,  for  being  drank  and  incapable; 
—         in  1871,  82  males  and  10  females,  total  92,  for  being  . 
"^/S^Sf^    diunk  and  disorderly,  and  8  males  and  3  females,  total 

'       11,  for  being  drank  and  incapable;  in  1870,  68  males 

and  1  female,  total  69,  convicted  of  being  drank  and 
disorderly,  and  15  males  and  4  females,  total  19,  of  being 
drank  and  incapable. 

2120.  Is  it  yoor  opinion  from  these  facts,  and  from 
your  other  information,  that  there  has  been  an  actual 
increase  in  the  use  of  spirits  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2121.  Do  you  know  whether  the  sale  of  spirits  in  open 
vessels  is  common  by  the  grocers  in  your  county  1 — No, 
it  is  sold  generally  in  small  bottles.  There  are  breweries 
holding  grocers'  licences  for  the  retail  of  beer.  There  are 
two  of  these  in  Jedburgh,  and  there  are  several  others  in 
the  county,  I  believe.  They  sell  beer  for  family  con- 
sumption, mostly  in  open  vessels. 

2122.  Is  it  common  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh  for 
spirits  to  be  sent  out  to  the  country  in  grocers'  carts  1 — 
It  is. 

2123.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  sales  take 
place  from  these  carts,  and  not  only  the  fulfilment  of 
orders  1 — ^I  have. 

*2124.  That  that  is  so  1— Yes. 

2125.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  ? — ^This  trade 
of  hawking  sprung  up  suddenly  about  the  year  1869, 
and  in  1870  we  had  three  persons  convicted  for  hawk- 

*  ing ;  that  is,  the  oflfence  created  by  section  16  of  the 
publichouses  Amendment  Act.  In  1871  we  had  one, 
and  some  years  later  I  think  we  had  other  two  men  con- 
victed for  hawking  with  bottles.  But  these  four  in  1870 
and  1871  were  convicted  of  hawking  withcaits  or 
vana     They  were  grocers*  vanmen. 

2126.  Do  you  think  these  people  are  doing  much 
business, — I  don't  mean  illegally,  but  in  sending  out 
spirits  through  the  country  1 — If  we  may  judge  horn  the 
numbers  employed,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  I 
can  give  you  the  statistics.  In  Jedburgh  7  grocers  have 
1 2  horses  and  vans ;  in  the  Kelso  district,  4  grocers  have 
6  horses  and  vans ;  in  the  Hawick  district,  4  grocers  have 
4  horses  and  Tans ;  and  in  the  Melrose  district,  4  grocers 
have  5  horses  and  vans.  Besides  that,  we  have  4  horses 
and  vans,  coming  out  firom  Galashiels  and  Selkirk,  all 
hawking  throughout  the  county,  giving  a  total  of  31 
horses  and  vans  employed  every  day  in  hawking  spirits 
throughout  the  county. 

2127.  That  is  hawking  and  delivering  9 — Tes. 

2128.  Of  course  you  are  far  from  saying  that  the  chief 
emplo3rment  of  these  vans  is  carrying.liquors,  I  suppose  1 
— ^Well,  they  don't  go  out  without  liquors.  I  have  never 
known  a  case  where  they  have  gone  without  liquors.  I 
don't  say  they  go  to  hawk  the  liquor,  but  they  carry  the 
liquor  daily,  and  it  is  only  licensed  grocers  who  send  out 
vans. 

2129.  Are  they  grocers  in  a  large  way  of  business  who 
send  out  the  vans  9 — ^They  are  mostly  so,  but  not  wholly 
so.  For  instance,  one  grocer  only  pays  a  £1 4  rental,  and 
he  has  a  horse  and  cart  on  the  road  from  Jedburgh.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  very  large  way.  He  has  a  small 
business  managed  by  himself  and  his  wifa 

•  2130.  Do  you  think  many  of  these  licensed  grocers 
in  your  county  are  subsisting  chiefly  by  the  sale  of 
spirits?  Are  their  shops  more  properly  spirit  shops 
than  grocers'  shops? — ^A  great  many  of  them  are 
so.  I  should  say  that  the  major  part  are  really 
grocers. 

2131.  Have  yon  ever  kno^vm  a  man  apply  for  a  pub- 
lichouse  licence,  and  have  a  grocer's  licence  granted  him 
by  the  justices  ? — ^No.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such 
a  case.  I  have  known  a  man  apply  for  a  hotel  licence, 
and  be  granted  a  publichouse  Ucence ;  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  such  case  as  that 

2132.  Have  you  known*  a  man  get  a  licence  who 
was  not  previously  a  grocer,  or  had  not  been  previously 
in  the  trede? — Often. 

2133.  In  that  case  would  you  consider  that  the 
grocer's  shop  was  subordinate  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  or 
might  it  be  otherwise? — Certainly;  because  the  man 
generally  has  no  capital,  and  commences  in  a  vfvy 
small  way. 

2134.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  enable 


you  to  say  whether  the  licensed  grocers  undersell  the 
unlicensed  grocers  in  their  groceries  ? — ^No.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  myself.  I  don't  know  that  they 
do. 

2135.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Have  the  convictions 
that  you  spoke  of  for  breach  of  certificate  generally 
been  followed  by  a  deprivation  of  licence? — No,  they 
have  not ;  but  tiiat  must  follow  on  a  third  conviction ; 
and  there  have  been  several  who  have  been  deprived 
of  licences  in  that  way. 

2136.  Do  the  justices  not  generally  take  away  thd 
licence  unless  there  have  been  three  convietkms  t---Not 
generally.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  wher^ 
they  did, 

2137.  They  pardon  the  two  firsts-Yes. 

2138.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  county  justices  or 
the  burgh  magiBtrates  ? — I  am  speaking  of  tibie  county 
justices,  and  the  burgh  magistrates.  The  burgL 
magistrates  of  Jedburgh  are  included,  because  the  police 
of  &e  county  and  the  burgh  are  united,  and  therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  one  I  speak  of  botL  But  I  have  no 
recollection  of  a  single  case  at  present  where  a  man  was- 
deprived  of  a  certificate  on  a  second  convictioiL 

2139.  Slierfff  Crichton, — Have  the  magistrates 
made  any  conation  with  reference  to  back  accesses  ? — 
With  reference  to  publichouses,  when  any  representa- 
tion is  made  by  the  chief  constable,  or  by  myself,  the 
justices  genenJly  enforce  any  alteration  which  may  bs 
thought  desirable. 

2140.  How  do  they  do  with  regard  to  grocers? — 
There  is  no  regulation. 

2141.  There  is  no  regulation  of  that  kind  in  the 
county  ? — No,  but  when  a  complaint  is  made  that  back 
doors  are  being  used  for  illegal  purposes,  the  justices 
have  enforced  their  order  that  any  such  door  should 
be  shut  up  before  the  certificate  is  granted. 

2142.  2143.  The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that 
the  premises  from  which  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation have  been  seen  to  issue  should  be  reported. 
Have  there  been  any  reports  of  that  kind  in  your 
county? — ^There  have,  but  the  practice  is  not  very 
general  Unless  the  policeman  happens  to  see  the  man 
coming  out  at  the  door,  there  is  always  difficulty  in 
finding  where  he  has  come  from.  He  is  generally  not 
able,  and  very  often  unwilling  to  tell  where  he  has 
come  from,  and  in  that  way  the  law  is  only  partially 
attended  to. 

2144.  Have  the  constables  instructions  to  attend  to 
that  regulation  of  the  statute  ? — They  have. 

2145.  Is  there  any  idea  that  the  police  in  your 
county  are  treated  by  grocers  ? — ^There  is  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  that  kind. 

2146.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  connection  with  what  yon. 
said  about  the  vans  taking  out  spirits,  have  you  observed 
any  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the  rural  districts  since 
that  became  common  ? — Personally  I  have  not,  but  I 
have  information  that  this  practice  is  increasing  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people,  where  no  drinking  habits 
existed  before  the  practice  commenced. 

2147.  The  Chairman.— Th^  chief  constable  of 
Boxburgh  and  Selkirk,  in  his  teply  to  our  circular  says, 
^  In  the  two  counties  under  my  charge  the  practice  of 
'  sending  out  carts,  nominally  to  deliver  goods  but  in 
'  reality  to  hawk  spirits,  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and 
'  the  result  is  that  the  rural  population  is  being  habit- 

*  uated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  to  an  extent 

*  that  is  dowly  but  surely  tending  to  ruin  and  nusery  ; 
'  this  practice  is  much  complained  of  bv  respectable 
<  farmers.'    Is  that  the  information  you  have  yourself 

*  given?— That  is  a  correct  statement,  and  the  practice 
is  unanimously  condemned  by  all  the  farmers  in  the 
county. 

2148.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — I  suppose  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  these  vans  are  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  previously  ordered,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  hawking  ? — ^It  is  very  difficult.  At  the  outset  we 
obtained  a  few  convictions  when  perhaps  the  customer 
and  the  trader  did  not  understand  each  other  so  well ; 
but  now,  if  any  enquiry  is  made,  the  answer  is  that 
the  goods  were  ordered,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  a 
correct  statement    It  is  done  very  much  in  this  way  ; 
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tke  yans'peiambulate  the  county,  the  man  in  charge  goes 
into  a  fannhoose,  or  a  house  by  the  roadside,  and  asks 
whether  he  can  have  an  order ;  then  an  order  is  given, 
and  booked,  and  he  then  says,  '  I  have  the  stuff  here, 
<  and  I  shall  just  deliver  it.'  So  that  the  order  and 
the  delivery  are  almost  simultaneous ;  that  is  the 
practice  to  a  large  extent,  though  I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
general  rule. 

2149.  Is  it  paid  for,  or  is  credit  given  for  it  ? — ^They 
receive  in  exchange  butter  and  eggs,  or  anything  that 
may  be  produced  at  the  farm,  and  that  goes  for  part 
payment ;  otherwise  I  suspect  it  is  credit,  at  least  to  a 
large  extent 

2150.  The  ChairmarL — ^Ib  there  anything  else  that 
you  wish  to  state  ? — ^I  think  the  provision  trade  and 
the  liquor  trade  should  be  separated,  because  (1)  in 
country  districts,  at  all  events,  the  sale  of  provisions 
takes  second  rank  to  that  of  liquor,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  provisions  are  merely  nominally  sold ; 
(2)  the  trade  presents  an  undue  temptation  to  all  classes 
to  purchase  liquors  as  a  luxury,  more  particularly  as 
the  family  trade  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
pass-book ;  (3)  the  practice  of  hawking  spirits,  &c.,  is 
most  injurious  to  the  agricultural  population,  and  more 
particularly  so  to  the  wives  and  families  who  are  being 
gradually  inured  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  im- 
poverished by  the  purchase  of  luxuries  formerly  un- 
known to  them.  Moreover,  as  in  many  instances  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  which  is  the  natiural  and  proper 
food  for  those  employed  on  the  farm,  is  being  exchanged 
for  artificial  articles  of  food,  the  stamina  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  is  gradually  being  impaired.  The  hinds  in 
Eoxburghshire  are  perhaps  the  finest  body  of  men  in 
the  kingdom,  but  they  cannot  long  remain  so  if  grocers 
carts  are  to  be  allowed  to  hawk  the  coimtry  daily  ;  (4) 
a  large  proportion  of  the  convictions  of  grocers  is  for 
Sunday  trading — that  is,  giving  out  liquors  6n  Sunday, 
and  this  leads  to  the  remark  that  from  the  changed 
habits  of  the  people,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  little  more 
liberty  in  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  would  produce 
a  more  healthy  .'state  of  things.  People  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  liquor  every  day  of  the  week  cannot  be 
made  total  abstainers  on  Sunday,  and  consequently 
what  they  cannot  obtain  legally  is  got  illegally,  leading 
to  an  infiringement  of  the  law,  and  promoting  a  f eeliug 
of  disregard  of  the  law,  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  a 
loyal  community;  (5)  another  reason  for  separation  is 
found  in  the  enormous  cost  of  conducting  the  trade, — 
the  annual  cost  of  each  horse  and  van  cannot  be  less 
than  £120  per  annum  (including  driver),  which  (fixing 
the  number  at  30  horses)  gives  £3,600 — an  enormous 
premium  for  30,000  people  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
having  their  groceries  brought  to  their  door.  But  oVer 
and  above  this,  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  horses 
must  be  added  to  the  working  costj  and,  considering 
their  high  value,  this  cannot  be  put  below  £8  per 
annum  for  each  horse.  If  the  trade  is  separated,  spirit 
dealers,  pure  and  simple,  should  be  allowed  to  open  at 
certain  hours  and  close  at  certain  hours, — sell  any 
quantity  to  persons  of  oiature  age,  and  deliver  in 
country  in  sealed  quart  bottles,  and  accompanied  with 
permit. 

2151.  Who  would  the  permit  come  from  1 — If  accom- 
panied with  a  delivery  order  from  a  dealer,  it  would  be 
evidence-  that  the  trade  was  hcmafide.  There  is  one 
thing  with  reference  to  these  carts  which  I  wish  to 
explaiu.  The  county  population,  including  Jedburgh, 
is  about  38,000,  and  at  least  8,000  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  these  carts,  so  that  we  have  at  least  31 
horses  and  vans  perambulatiug  the  county,  and  deliver- 
ing liquor  to  a  population  of  30,000,  and  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  local  supply.  Of  31  parishes  in  the 
county,  22  have  one  or  more  licensed  houses. 


examined. 


46.  Mr  John  Gillbspib,  W.S.,     )  ^ 

47.  Mr  Alfred  John  List,  j 

2152.  The  Chairman. — ^Mr  List,  how  long  have  you 
been  chief  constable  of  this  county? — Mr  LUt, — Of 


this  county  for  nearly  38  years,  and  of  East  Lothian  for  EniNBinum. 
8  years.  — 

2153.  Mr  Gillespie,  what  is  the  precise  office  which     ^y^^. 
you  holdl — Mr  Gilleapie. — I  am  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Mf^^^j^ 
the  county  of  Edinburgh.  /^^ 

2154.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  the  number 

of  licences  at  present  granted  in  the  coimty  to  hotels, 
publichouses,  and  grocers  respectively? — I  produce  a  • 

list  for  20  years,  shewing  in  each  parish  the  licences  for 

hotels,  publichouses,  and  grocers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1860,  which  has  fallen  aside  I  cannot  tell 
how, — that  was  just  before  my  appointment.  ITiis  list 
shows  for  each  year  the  number  of  hotels,  publichouses, 
and  grocers  licensed  in  each  parish ;  and  the  whole  is 
summed  up,  shewing  the  difference  between  the  first 
year  and  each  subsequent  year.  I  also  produce,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Commission,  a  separate  list  of  the 
grocers'  licences  in  the  county  for  the  same  period ;  and 
I  also  produce  a  list  of  the  table  beer  licences  granted 
this  last  year  for  the  first  time,  with  the  parish  and 
situation  of  each. 

2155.  Erom  the  first  table  ft  would  appear  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
hotel  and  publichouse  licences? — ^Yes,  and  an  increase 
of  the  grocers. 

2156.  In  1857  there  were  28  hotels  and  106  public- 
houses,  and  in  1877  there  were  12  hotels  and  95 
publichouses  ? — ^Yes. 

2157.  While  the  grocers  have  gradually  increased 
from  71  in  1857  to  124  in  1877?— That  is  so,  and  the 
largest  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Lass- 
wade.  There  are  now  23  tiiere,  while  in  the  first  year 
there  were  only  twelve. 

2158.  It  would  appear  also  that  in  1857  there  was  a 
total  of  205  of  the  three  classes,  the  same  number  in 
1867,  but  in  the  present  year  231  ?— That  is  so. 

2159.  So  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hotels 
and  publichouses  has  been  much  more  than  made  up 
by  the  increased  number  of  grocers? — ^It  has.  It 
appears  that  the  hotels  have  been  diminished  from  28 
to  12. 

2160.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Does  the  diminution 
of  publichouses,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  frequently 
involve  the  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  the  convenience  of 
the  population,  of  increasing  the  number  of  licensed 
grocers  ? — There  has  been  a  decided  feeling  for  some  years 
in  favour  of  the  granting  of  a  grocer's  licence  rather  than 
a  publichouse  licence.  It  has  frequently  occurred  in 
our  court  that  when  a  person  applied  for  a  publichouse 
licence,  and  pleaded  the  wants  of  the  district,  the 
answer  given  by  the  justices  was,  *  We  don't  think  you 
'  require  a  publichouse  licence,  but  you  may  have  a 
*  grocer's  licence. 

2161.  TJie  Chairman. — ^Then  that  man  will  open  a 
grocer^s  shop  merely  to  cover  the  spirit  selling  ? — I  can 
hardly  speak  to  what  takes  place  throughout  the  county, 
because  I  never  leave  town.  I  know  nothing  of  what 
takes  place  throughout  the  county  as  to  selling,  unless 
it  comes  under  my  notice  as  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the 
Small  Debt  Court. 

2162.  81ieriff  Crichtoru — Have  you  any  experience 
in  that  respect  in  the  Small  Debt  Court? — ^Very  con- 
siderable experience. 

2163.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
or  belief  that  the  granting  of  grocer's  licences  to  appli- 
cants for  publichouse  licences  induces  the  opening  of 
spirit  shops  merely,  under  cover  of  the  grocer's  licence  % 
— That  is  not  within  my  own  knowledge. 

2164.  Then  what  bearing  upon  the  question  has  your 
experience  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  ? — I  put  in  my 
pocket  one  of  the  cases  that  came  before  us  at  the  last 
court ;  I  will  not  name  the  party,  but  here  was  an  ac- 
count of  £2,  18s.  7d.  against  a  labouring  man.  I  found 
that  8s.  Id.  of  it  was  for  spirits.  Kow,  by  our  Small 
Debt  Act  we  cannot  give  decree  for  the  price  of  any 
spirituous  liquors. 

2165.  /SAmyCWc^^on.— Is  that  by  the  Tippling  Act? 
—Clause  25  of  the  Small  Debt  Act  of  the  justices  pro- 
vides that  no  decree  shall  be  granted  for  any  debt  cr 
demand  for  or  on  account  of  any  spirituous  liquors. 
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EDWtmsam.      2166.  What  is  the  date  of  that  Act?— 6  Geo.  IV., 

—  cap.  18. 

•J^  2167.  ^  Mr  Gam^ell  Smntotu—lB  that  not  the  Tipp- 

AmS^Jm  lingActl— No,  it  is  the  Justices' Small  Debt  Act.     In 

Litt.        all  cases  where  I  find  spirits  included  in  this  way,  we  take 

them  out,  and  that  happens  pretty  frequently.  But  I  am 

not  prepaired  to  say  that  they  are  licensed  grocers  who  do 

t  it ;  tiiey  may  be  unlicensed  grocens.    For  instance,  this  is 

one  from  Leith.  Now,  I  haye  no  list,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  are  licensed  and  who  are  unlicensed  grocers  in  Leith, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  a  licensed  or  unlicensed  grocer. 

2168.  If  he  were  unlicensed,  he  would  be  punishable 
otherwise  ? — Yes,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  don't  koow 
if  this  is  a  licensed  grocer  that  has  transgressed. 

2169.  An  unlicensed  grocer  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  put  sjHrits  into  an  account,  would  hel — 
I  was  going  to  come  to  that.  I  should  probably  mention 
that  the  sums  in  the  account  are  6d.  or  Is.,  showing 
that  the  supplies  are  yery  small.  I  can  put  in  this 
account  as  a  specimen,  but  probably  the  name  should 
not  appear. 

2170.  The  Chairman, — Are  such  cases  at  all  common 
in  the  Court? — They  are  not  so  common  as  they  were, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  we  observed  that  it  was  pretty 
common  to  find  in  those  accounts  entries  of '  goods,'  and 
the  justices  for  some  years  back  have  enforced  the  rule 
that  all '  goods '  are  to  be  read  spirits,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  struck  out  under  the  clause  which  I  have  quoted. 
That  has  diminished  the  number  of  these  cases.  And 
there  has  been  another  cause  that  has  diminished  the 
numbers  of  them  very  much.  Since  the  Arrestment  of 
Wages  Act  (Mr  Anderson's  Act)  was  passed,  in  place 
of  credit  being  given  during  the  winter  to  the  labouring 
people,  and  accounts  running  up  and  coming  before  us 
for  decree,  a  new  system  has  sprung  up  here,  which 
has  very  much  diminished  the  number  of  these  cases. 
For  instance,  I  hold  in  my  hand  28  cases  which  were 
before  the  court  last  Monday,  of  money  lenders,  who 
have  a  series  of  documents  drawn  under  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Lord  Advocate  Young,  under  which  they 
advance  money  to  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parties, 
under  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  repaid  by  instalments, 
and  if  not  repaid  in  the  stipulated  instalments,  there 
is  an  additional  payment  of  sixpence  per  pound  per 
week  in  the  agreement,  equal  to  130  per  cent,  per 
annum.  These  have  taken  the  place  of  the  grocers' 
accounts  to  the  extent  I  show  you  by  the  result  of  one 
day's  court.  Therefore,  there  are  fewer  of  these 
accounts  now  coming  before  us. 

2171.  Are  the  creditors  in  these  cases  professional 
money  lenders  or  tradesmen  ] — I  can  hardly  telL  They 
don't  profess  to  be  tradesmen.  They  just  appear  there 
by  their  address.  Eight-and-twenty  of  these  are  by 
one  man  in  one  day.  I  mention  that  to  show  that 
there  are  fewer  of  these  cases  coming  before  the  Small 
Debt  Court  of  sales  and  passbooks  than  there  used  to 
be. 

2172.  Do  you  connect  this  new  practice  with  the 
disallowance  of  spirit  accounts,  by  positive  knowledge 
or  by  natural  inference  1 — I  cannot  tell  how  these 
monies  aro  applied.  Nothing  appears  but  a  bill  and  a 
relative  agreement,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  take  very 
much  the  place  of  the  accounts  that  the  very  same  class 
of  people  used  to  run  with  the  shopkeeper,  and  I 
account  for  my  having  fewer  of  these  cases  before  me 
now  by  the  change  which  was  introduced  by  Mr  Ander- 
son's Act 

2173.  At  all  events  the  one  class  has  ceased,  and  the 
other  has  become  more  numerous  1 — I  think  it  is  a 
much  greater  evil  to  the  poor  man. 

2174.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  the  one  class  of  accounts 
has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  other  has  greatly 
incr^ised  1 — It  is  so. 

JV2176.  ^lerif  Criditon, — ^The  new  class  of  accounts 
was  unheard  of  before  ? — ^They  did  exist  in  some  cases, 
but  there  is  a  regular  system  now. 

2176.  The  Chairmaai, — You  say  the  justices  had 
come  to  consider  the  item  '  goods '  in  such  accounts  as 
meaning  spirits.  Had  that  been  because  in  many  cases 
they  had  found  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  it  1 — We 


found  that,  when  we  called  for  the  grocer's  book,  there 
was  an  entry  of  tea,  ham,  cofiee,  butter,  and  then,  goods; 
and  they  could  give  no  explanation  of  what  that  was^ 
from  inquiry  and  experience  we  came  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  safe  conclusion  was  that  it  was  whisky^  finding 
it  to  have  been  tacitly  admitted  in  many  cases  to  have 
been  so. 

2177.  Had  you  ever  an  allegation  made  by  a  debtor 
that  items  put  down  as  specific  goods  or  provisions  had 
been  in  fact  liquor  % — ^I  had  that  last  Monday.  A  woman 
stated  that  part  of  what  was  entered  as  bread  and  ham 
and  butter  was  whisky,  which  she  and  the  merohant 
consumed  together.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  true, 
but  that  was  her  statement 

2178.  Was  that  an  isolated  case  ?— Not  altogetiiei.  I 
have  had  it  before. 

2179.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Was  the  merchant 
you  spoke  of  a  licensed  grocer  t — No. 

2180.  The  Chairman.— Yon  stated  that  in  the  table 
you  put  in  it  appeared  that  the  increase  of  the  grocers' 
licences  had  been  much  more  numerous  in  c^tain 
villages  in  the  county  % — ^Yes. 

2181.  Could  you  characterise  those  villages  as 
having  a  class  of  population  different  from  the  others  1 
— ^I  think  the  increase  in  Lasswade,  where  it  has  been 
greatest,  has  occurred  very  much  of  late,  since  a  mining 
population  sprung  up  there.  So  also  in  the  Calders,  a 
large  increase  has  taken  place  from  the  enormous 
increase  of  population  owing  to  the  paraffin  works  and 
works  of  that  description. 

2182.  Have  the  Justices  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
the  grocers'  licences  having  had  an  injurious  effect  f — ^I 
think  the  Justices  differ  in  opinion  upon  that  point 
Some  of  them  have  a  very  strong  impression  that 
grocers'  licences  should  be  abolished,  but  there  are 
others  who  hold  an  equally  strong  opinion  the  other 
way.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Justices  as  a  body  have  an 
opinion  either  way. 

2183.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  getting  a 
small  quantity  of  spirits  home  with  them  is  not 
better  than  going  to  the  publichouse  for  it  \ — Yes. 

2184.  Can  you  speak  to  convictions  1 — No. 

2185.  Are  any  exemptions  granted  in  respect  of 
hours  to  licensed  grocers  f — ^There  are  none  to  grocers. 
Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  the  county, — the  one  a 
hotel  and  the  other  a  publichouse. 

2186.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  selling  in  open 
vessels  is  common  9 — I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  no  local 
knowledge  whatever. 

2187.  Have  you  any  decided  opinion  to  offer,  or  are 
you  aware  if  the  magistrates  have  a  decided  opinion  to 
offer,  upon  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  its  sufficiency 
or  otherwise  1 — ^No.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  the 
Justices*  views  as  a  body  upon  that  As  I  said  before, 
I  think  their  views  are  very  confiicting  on  that  point ; 
and  from  my  own  want  of  experience  in  the  country 
districts — never  leaving  Edinburgh — I  cannot  speak 
to  that 

2188.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Have  the  Justices 
granted  a  grocer's  licence  when  a  publichouse  licence 
was  asked  for  ? — ^Very  frequently  when  parties  pressed 
that  they  required  provisions  and  whisky,  the  Justices 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  as  the  district  had 
increased  very  much  in  population,  they  would  give  a 
grocer's  licence.   • 

2189.  I%e  ChairmaiL — ^Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  state  ? — I  just  wish  to  repeat  that  I  have  no 
means  of  distinguishing  between  licensed  and  unlicensed 
grocers  as  to  what  takes  place  in  court 

2190.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^Would  anybody  but 
a  licensed  grocer  put  a  charge  of  that  kind  in  his  ac- 
count ? — ^They  probably  put  it  in  as  goods. 

2191.  The  Chairman. — ^Have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  any  unlicenced  grocers  do  sell  spirits? — ^I  have 
reason  to  beheve  that,  because  it  has  been  averred  by 
parties  in  my  court  that  they  got  them  there. 

2192.  Mr  CaanpheU  Swinton, — In  such  a  case  do  you 
consider  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  give  information  to 
l^e  Excise? — No  ;  I  should  add  that  it  is  generally 
grocffls  of  a  very  inferior  position  as  to  whom  the  allega- 
tion has  been  made. 
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2193.  27*6  Ghairnum,—'}ii  IM  what  conTictaons 
tave  been  obtained  in  the  county  for  breach  of  certificate 
by  grocers  9 — Mr  IM. — ^I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of 
the  number  of  grocers  convicted  for  selling  drink  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  from  1867  to  1876  3  also 
inns  and  publichouses.     The  numbers  were : — 


Year. 


GroceiB.      p^^Hchoxwes. 


1867 

3 

9 

1868 

2 

10 

1869 

1 

7 

1870 

5 

9 

1871 

2 

8 

1872 

3 

10 

1873 

1 

13 

1874 

1 

8 

1875 

5 

7 

1876 

1 

16 

24 


97 


2194.  Have  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  breaches 
of  certificates  have  been  committed  to  any  considerable 
extent  which  your  office  has  been  uuable  to  detect  1 — 
What  description  of  breaches  ? 

2196.  Of  a  similar  kind  to  those  you  prosecutel — 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  is  much  evaded 
in  this  county,  for  there  is  a  very  strict  surveillance 
over  the  grocer,  and  if  anything  irregular  took  place, 
I  think  I  would  receive  an  anonymous  communication 
about  it. 

2196.  Is  that  on  account  of  jealousy  between  the 
different  classes  of  persons  licensed? — Yes. 

2197.  Then  you  have  not  had  reason  to  believe,  for 
example,  that  it  has  been  common  to  allow  liquor  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  of  licensed  grocers? — No,  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  common. 

2198.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  police  are  active, 
it  is  reasonably  easy  to  enforce  obedience  tcr  the  law? — 
There  is  a  difficulty  existing  at  present,  and  I  have 
taken  extracts  from  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  which, 
I  think,  if  there  is  any  amended  act,  would  assist  us 
very  materially.  I  have  taken  them  from  the  Irish 
Act.  For  instance,  I  think  we  should  have  inspection 
of  the  grocers*  shops,  as  well  as  of  the  publichouses. 
I  think  that  very  necessary.  The  evasions  take  place 
by  the  grocers  frequently  by  supplying  drink  to  persons 
taking  it  outside,  and  consuming  it  there.  N'ow,'  there 
is  a  very  salutary  clause  in  the  Licensing  Act,  35  and  36 
Yic,  cap.  94,  8ec.j83,  that  if  any  purchaser  of  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor  from  a  spirit  grocer  drinks  such  liquor 
on  the  premises  where  £lie  same  is  sold,  or  on  the  high- 
way adjoining,  or  near  such  premises,  such  spirit  grocer 
shall  be  subject^to  the  following  penalty  :  First  offence, 
£10;  second  and  any  subsequent  offence,  £20.  l^ow, 
I  would  even  go  farther  than  that,  and  I  would 
make  the  person  who  consumed  it  aJso  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

2199.  Otherwise  it  might  operate  unfairly? — ^Yes. 
In  fact,  I  have  had  very  many  complaints  &om  pro- 
prietors in  the  county,  near  to  grocer's  shops,  as  to 
seeing  the  people  outside  consume  drink,  the  grocers 
sometimes  lending  vessels  to  contain  it 

2200.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — I  suppose  that  is  the 
way  in  which  you  would  implicate  the  grocer, — ^by  the 
fact  of  his  having  lent  a  vessel  for  the  consumption  of 
the  liquor? — ^Yes,  together  with  the  guilty  know- 
ledge. For  instance,  he  may  give  them  a  bottle,  or 
they  may  consume  it  without  any  vesseL 

2201.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  convict  a  grocer 
without  proving  complicity  ?— If  he  saw  the  fellow  go 
outside  and  consume  it  on  the  street.  If  you  could 
reach  it  in  any  way  by  statute  it  would  be  welL 

2202.  The  Chairman, — Is  it  the  practice  in  Mid- 
Lothian  for  the  grocers  to  send  liquor  out  in  their  carts 
for  delivery  ? — ^That  is  a  very  common  practica 

2203.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  practically  sold  firom  the  carts? — I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  is  so,  both  witti 
the  grocers  and  with  what  are  called  bottlers, — ^bottle 


carts  that  go  through  the  country.    To  meet  that  diffi-  Bsivbitbqh. 
culty  I  thmk  the  orders  for  spirits,  ale,  and  porter         *~" 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  premises  of  the  vendor,     ^j^J?^ 
because  in  many  cases  a  cart  goes  to  a  house,  and  the  ^fiSlhim 
driver  enters  the  house  and  receives  an  order  to  supply        uu, 

so  much,  and  he  immediately  goes  to  his  cart  and        

supplies  it. 

2^04.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard  that  a  nmn's 
servant  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect  orders  in 
going  round  ? — ^It  would ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  roach 
them. 

2205.  "Would  it  not  be  aati^actory  if  the  delivery 
order  was  sent  out  with  the  goods  ? — ^That  might  meet 
it. 

2206.  Mr  Ferguaon. — ^Is  it  illegal  at  present  for  those 
bottlers*  carts  to  sell  without  an  order?— Oh  yes; 
and  I  have  had  several  convictions  in  the  Dalkeith 
court  against  bottlers  &om  different  parts  of  the 
county  supplying  miners  at  once  from  thek  carta 

2207.  Mr  Campbell  8%tfifdon.—B,ow  would  you 
describe  a  bottler  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  his  trade  ? 
— ^They  sell  bottled  ale  and  porter.  They  do  not  sell 
spirits. 

2208.  The  Chairman, — ^Is  he  a  man  who  buys  ale 
for  the  purpose  of  bottling  it  and  selling  it  again  ? — 
Yes. 

2209.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion, — Then  he  sdls  on  his 
premises  as  well  as  from  his  cart  ? — ^Yea. 

2210.  And  it  is  legal  for  him  to  sell  on  his  pre- 
mises?— Yes,  he  takes  out  a  wholesale  and  retail 
licence. 

2211.  It  is  legal  for  him  to  sell  on  hk  premiaea,  but 
not  legal  to  sell  from  his  cart  ? — ^Kot  without  a  pievious 
order. 

2212.  Tlie  Chairmaiu — Can  you  tell  the  footing  on 
which  the  grocers'  licences  stood  before  the  passing 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  ? — So  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  the  grocers  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
excisable  liquors  before  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act 

2213.  In  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  there  is  a  clause 
which  says  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  interfere  with 
the  sale  ? — Yes,  but  in  looking  at  the  9  Greo.  lY.,  I 
see  nothing  in  that  Act  preventing  the  grocer  from 
selling  excisable  liquor. 

2214.  The  second  section  of  the  16  and  17  Yict, — 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act, — says  'Provided  always 
'  that  nothing  her^  contained  shall  prevent  any  per- 
'  son  or  persons  obtaioing  a  certificate  as  a  grocer 
'  according  to  the  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed  for  the 

*  sale  of  porter,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  or  wines, 

*  spirits,  and  other  excisable  liquors,  by  retail,  but  not 
'  to  be  consumed  on  the  premise&'  That  shows,  does 
it  not,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  obtain  such  certificates 
before  the  passing  of  that  Act? — But  I  cannot  find 
the  certificate  in  the  appendix  to  the  9  Geo.  lY.,  cap. 
58. 

2215.  Sheriff  CrichUm. — ^There  was  no  distinction 
between  the  certificate  granted  to  a  grocer  and  that 
granted  to  a  publichouse  previous  to  the  Forbes  Mac- 
kenzie Act  ? — Na 

2216.  The  grocer  then  just  got  a  publichouse  certifi- 
cate ? — Yes. 

2217.  The  Chairman.-^JB  that  so, — that  previous  to 
1853  the  grocer  had  a  common  publichouse  certifi- 
cate?— ^Yes,  and  he  sold  victuals  and  spirits  under 
it 

2218.  /8%m^O»c/!fo».— The  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act 
was  the  first  which  classed  them  into  hotels,  public- 
houses,  and  grocers  ? — ^Yea.  ukh^uo 

2219.  The  Chairman, — Setting  up  the  difference  that 
the  grocer  might  only  sell  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  ^Yes.  I  pot  in  a  table  containiipg  the 
population  and  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  every 
parish  in  the  county. 

2220.  Would  you  tell  us  what  convictions  have  been 
obtained  in  the  county  in  a  series  of  years  for  drunken- 
ness,— for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  and  drunk  and 
disorderly  ? — I  have  taken  an  average  of  theoou  I  did 
not  take  tham  in  separate  years,  but  I  can  send  that  in. 
The  average  was  about  48  annually  of  drunk  and 
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2221.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  late  years  in 
the  number  of  such  convictions  1 — ^Yes,  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  high  rate  of  wages  existed,  we  had  more  of 
them. 

2222.  Have  they  now  fallen) — ^Now  they  have 
fallen  back  agai^ 

2223.  As  low  as  they  were  previously? — ^Tes.  I 
find  also,  under  the  Act  I  quoted,  35  and  36  Yict, 
that  any  person  found  drunk  in  any  wine  or  other 
publichouse  shall  suffer  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10s., 
for  a  second  offence  within  twelve  months  20s.,  and 
any  subsequent  offence  408. 

2224.  Mr  Campbell  Swlnton.—ThB.t  is  the  English 
Act^-Yes. 

2225.  What  is  the  date  of  that) — ^About  four  sessions 
ago.  ' 

2226.  Sheriff  OriMon,— We  have  been  told  that  the 
provision  in  the  14th  section  of  the  25  and  26  Yici, 
which  provides  for  the  reporting  of  people  who  issue 
from  premises  in  a  state  of  intoxication  has  not 
been  observed.'  How  is  that  in  your  county? — ^It 
has  been  observed  on  several  occasions,  but  not  gene- 
rally. 

2227.  It  has  not  been  generally  observed  ? — No. 

2228.  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  the  police  under 
your  charge  have  been  treated  by  licensed  grocers  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 

2229.  We  have  been  also  told  that  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  grocer  should  be  separate  from  his  premises. 
Have  you  any  opinion  with  reference  to  that  ? — ^I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be.  Much  has  been  said 
as  to  sealed  bottles,  but  from  my  long  experience  I 
cannot  see  what  real  benefit  would  arise  from  that.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  whisky  would  be 
consumed  very  rapidly,  and  that  it  would  create  more 
drunkenness  than  we  have  at  present 

2230.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUan. — If  it  were  a  large 
bottle ;  but  would  that  objection  apply  if  it  were  a 
small  bottle,  a  half  pint? — ^The  Act  applicable  to  that  in 
England  has  been  enforced,  I  believe,  for  six  or  seven 
years.  I  think  it  was  a  measure  brought  in  when  Mr 
Gladstone  was  in  office ;  and  I  have  heard  from  my 
friends  in  the  east  end  of  London  that  it  has  caused  a 
large  amount  of  misery  among  the  labouring  classes 
there. 

2231.  That  was  an  Act  allowing  grocers  to  sell  for 
the  first  time? — Yes,  and  I  am  told  it  has  caused  a 
large  amount  of  misery  in  many  parts  of  London. 

2232.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  bottle  question  ? 
— But  I  believe  it  is  sold  in  sealed  bottles. 

2233.  Ths  Chairman. — In  that  case  the  licence  is 
granted  by  the  Excise  without  reference  to  the 
magistrates  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2234.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon. — And  there  is  no 
investigation  into  the  man's  character  1 — ^No. 

2235.  The  Chairman, — Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is 
at  all  injurious  to  the  working  classes  to  have  the  means 
tifforded  by  the  grocer's  licence  of  procuring  spirits  and 
drinking  them  in  their  own  houses?  Are  increased 
facilities  afforded  by  those  licenses? — ^The  system  of 
grocers  having  the  Excise  licence  is  so  deeply  rooted 
that  I  fear  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  abolishing  it 
altogether.  I  think  if  there  was  some  alteration  in 
the  law  by  which  more  stringent  measures  could  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  spirits,  ale,  and 
porter  by  the  grocers,  that  might  have  a  beneficial  effect ; 
but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  abolishing  the  system 
entirely.      ♦ 

2236.  What  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  is,  whether 
your  opinion  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  system, 
as  no  doubt  it  is  defended  by  some  on  the  ground  that 
it  leads  to  good  order,  and  that  whatever  drink  is  con- 
sumed should  be  consumed  rather  at  home  than  in  the 
publichouse? — If  such  a  measure  could  be  got,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect,  and 
would  prevent  a  large  amount  of  drunkenness,  parti- 
cularly amongst  the  females  who  get  their  groceries  and 
other  things  at  the  grocer's,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  then  getting  spirits.  If  they  had  not  the  facility 
of  going  to  ti^e  grocer  for  spirits,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it.      I  think 


they  would  be  rather  ashamed  to  go  to  the  public- 
house. 

2237.  So  that  it  does  tend  to  more  drinking? — ^In  a 
degree  it  does. 


48.  Jambs  Cowan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  examined. 

2238.  The  Chairman.— Yon  are  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  Edinburgh? — I  am. 

2239.  You  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  movement 
which  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  Com- 
mission?— ^Yes,  I  had  something  to  do  with  it  in 
London.  I  introduced  the  grocers'  deputation  to  Mr 
Cross,  and  subsequently  made  various  statements  to 
Mr  Cross,  and  gave  him  some  statistics  during  the 
time  Sir  Eobert  Anstruther's  Bill  was  in  progress,  and 
Mr  Cross  said  in  the  House  that  in  consequence  of  the 
statistics  given  by  the  two  members  for  Edinburgh 
differing  so  much,  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  appoint 
a  Commission,  and  I  believe  I  introduced  the  licensed 
grocers,  and  Mr  M'Laren  introduced  those  who  were 
very  much  against  them. 

2240.  Then  you  are  stating  what  may  be  called  the 
independent  case  on  behalf  of  the  grocers  ? — I  took,  of 
course,  the  part  of  the  grocers,  believing  myself  that  the 
trade  was  of  «ery  great  use,  and  I  had  asked  the  grocers 
to  get  up  various  facts  and  statistics  in  Edinburgh,  and 
to  prepare  them  with  a  view  of  laying  them  before  the 
Home  Secretary,  that  we  might  at  any  rate  have  infoj- 
mation.  I  had  been  for  a  very  short  time  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  paid  some  attention  to 
the  subject  then,  and  I  got  the  following  statement 
[Mr  Clark's  table],  which  I  will  hand  in,  showing  the 
apprehensions  every  year  for  drunkennesa  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
the  fact  that  in  1854  we  had  185  more  publichouse 
licences  than  grocers'  licences  in  Edinburgh,  whereas 
in  1876  we  had  138  more  grocers'  licences  than  public- 
houses.  In  1854  we  had  one  licence  for  every  184  of 
the  people,  and  in  1876  one  for  every  240.  You 
observe,  therefore,  that  the  increase  of  grocers'  licences 
has  been  very  great,  and  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  publichouses,  and  the  result  of  the  committals  has 
come  down  to  nearly  a  third  what  it  was  when  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  was  passed.  (See  App.  D,  p. 
505.) 

2241.  It  is  still  considerably  in  excess  of  the  point 
to  which  they  had  fallen  ? — The  lowest  point  to  which 
they  had  fallen  was  -89  in  1871,  from  3-18  in  1854. 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  increase  of  wages  at  that 
time,  and  the  working  people  found  themselves  in  a 
state  of  wonderful  prosperity  verj*  suddenly,  and  I 
daresay  many  of  them  did  not  know  very  well  what  to 
do  with  their  money.  It  is  now  1-09,  being  au 
increase  since  1871  of  -80.  I  heard  Mr  List  say  that  in 
the  county  they  had  come  down  to  the  old  rate.  I 
cannot  say  whether  that  is  so  in  the  town  or  not. 

2242.  I  don't  quite  follow  the  deduction  you  made 
from  the  figures ;  but  the  column  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  is  that  containing  the  number  of 
persons  found  drunk  and  incapable  in  the  streets, 
and  that  containing  the  number  of  those  found  drunk 
when  apprehended  for  crimes.  You  will  see  that 
whereas  in  1870  to  1872  there  were  between  1700  and 
1800  80  found  drunk  and  incapable,  the  number  has 
risen  again  gradually  and  successively  in  the  four  years 
following  to  2311  in  1876,  being  the  largest  number 
since  1866? — I  am  only  taking  the  percentage  in  the 
last  column.  You  have  to  make  an  allowance  for  the 
great  increase  in  population.  From  1854  to  1876  the 
increase  in  population  in  Edinburgh  cannot  be  less 
than  30  per  cent— firom  160,000  to  220,000. 

2243.  There  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
population  from  1854  to  1867,  and  nevertheless  there 
had  been  a  gradual  and  successive  reduction  in  the 
number  "if  such  cases,  whereas  from  1869  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  turning  point,  and  a  successive  and 
gradual  increase? — ^The  correct  way  to  take  it  is  to 
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take  the  percentage  and  not  the  numbers,  because 
jx)u  must  make  allowance  for  the  increase  in  the 
population. 

2244.  The  percentage  would  give  the  same  result, 
would  it  not,  though  not  to  the  same  extent? — It 
would  give  an  increase  from  -90  to  1*09 — 20  per  cent 

2245.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  percentage  from 
1854,  without  a  turning  point  down  to  1871,  there  had 
been  a  diminished  percentage  in  spite  of  the  increased 
population,  and  from  that  time  there  had  been  a 
successive  increase  1 — In  1854  the  per  centage  of  the 
population  found  drunk  and  incapable  in  the  streets 
was  a  little  over  three  per  cent.,  and  in  1871  under 
one  per  cent  I  refer  to  the  last  column  in  the 
return. 

2246.  But  taking  the  per  centage  from  1854  down 
to  1871,  there  had  been  a  diminished  percentage  in 
spite  of  the  increased  population,  and  from  1871  there 
has  been  a  successive  increase.  Is  that  not  so  1 — There 
has  been  an  increase  from  *89  per  1000  in  1871  to 
i-09  in  1876. 

2247.  Then  it  would  not  be  eorrect  to  say  that  in 
the  last  five  years  drunkenness  has  been  diminishing  ? 
— ^I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  there  has  been 
a  great  diminution  in  drunkenness  since  the  passing  of 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act.  I  said  there  had  been  a 
slight  increase  since  the  time  of  high  wages,  but  the 
decrease  in  Edinburgh  is  enormous  compared  with  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  I  wish  to  remark  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  grocers'  licences  that  I  think 
it  had  been  apparently  been  the  policy  of  the  magis- 
trates in  Edinburgh  to  encourage  grocers'  licences.  It 
certainly  was  mine,  and  I  was  inclined,  I  frankly  admit, 
to  give  a  grocer's  licence  to  any  respectable  man  who 
applied  for  it,  believing  that  the  people  have  as  much 
right  to  have  spirits  as  we  have  ourselves.  I  would 
prefer  greatly  seeing  an  increase  in  grocers'  licences 
and  a  diminution  in  publichouse  licences, — ^I  mean 
pro  rata^ — and  that  the  people  should  take  what 
they  wanted  home,  and  take  it  with  their  wives 
and  families  instead  of  going  outside. 

2248.  You  would  not  consider  it  an  evil  that  the 
domestic  use  of  spirits  should  increase  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
In  my  experience  all  northern  nations  use  spirits,  and 
cannot  do  without  it;  and  in  our  climate,  where  to  a 
large  extent  in  winter  existence  is  a  state  of  suffering 
and  not  of  enjoyment,  it  is  necessary  to  have  s])irits. 
If  you  go  tliough  Europe  you  will  find  all  the 
northern  nations  using  a  lai^e  quantity  of  spirits,  while 
in  the  south  they  use  little.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  in  this  country  I  don't  suppose 
is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea, 
and  tobacco,  and  sugar.  I  have  no  data,  but  I  believe 
it  is  not ;  and  I  think  what  we  have  to  look  to  is  j;he 
present  condition  of  the  people, — ^the  sobriety,  and 
wealth,  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  not  so  much 
what  quantity  per  head  they  drink  of  spirits,  remem- 
bering that  of  course  in  England  a  very  large  part 
of  the  drink  is  beer,  which  we  have  not. 

2249.  "Were  you  going  to  show  that  the  public 
morals  had  also  improved? — ^That  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  prisons  there 
are  fewer  criminals  than  we  used  to  have,  but  when  I 
take  into  view  the  reformatories  to  which  many  of  them 
are  sent,  I  don't  base  much  on  that  I  can  appeal  to 
any  old  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  like  myself,  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  streets  in  their  youth  with  what 
it  is  now.  I  don't  know  any  town  in  Europe  which 
presents  a  greater  difference  than  Edinburgh  does  now. 
I  could  take  my  wife  or  sister  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  and  ten  to  one  meet  with 
nothing  to  offend  the  sight  or  the  taste.  Now,  that 
was  not  at  all  the  case  long  ago.  I  think  one  material 
fiEict  which  I  showed  Mr  Cross,  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
mention  it,  coming  within  the  scope  possibly  of  your 
Commission,  is  the  great  increase  in  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks.  In  Edinburgh  and  Leith  we  have  one 
depositor  in  the  savings  bank  in  every  five  of  the 
population;  and  curiously  enough  in  the  two  towns, 
E(^burgh  and  Glasgow,  which  get  such  a  character 
for  drin^g,  we  have  a  larger  number  per  cent  than 


any  town  in  England  by  a  great  deal,  with  one  excep-  Ediubokoh.^ 
tion*  viz.,  Exeter,      We  have  in  Edinburgh  51,000         — 
accounts,  and  you  wiU  be  glad  to  see  that  there  are  •^<w»«»£««"*^ 
1 1,000  accounts  under  £1,  and  there  are  1 1,000  accounts 
under  X5,  showing  the  saving  habits  of  the  people,  and 
the  great  amount  that  they  have  saved,  and  how  uni- 
versally thrift  and  the  habit  of  saving  has  spread  in 
Scotland  generally.     All  my  argument  is  to  show  that 
at  any  rate  Scotland  is  not  worse,  but  a  good  deal 
better  than  it  was  long  ago,  and  I  may  be  think  it 
allowed  that  when  a  person  opens  an  account  in  a 
savings  bank  he  does  not  drink,  or  he  will  draw  it  all 
out, — at  least,  he  does  not  drink  too  much. 

2250.  Should  we  gather  from  what  you  have  said 
that  your  opinion  is  that  the  habits  of  the  people  have 
improved  so  much  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  impose 
any  fresh  restrictions  upon  the  liqour  traffic,  with  a 
view  to  diminish  its  consumption  ?-— Yes ;  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  restrictions,  I . 
would  gladly  do  so,  and  it  is  based  on  inquiries  which 
I  made.  It  is  that  Government,  instead  of  interfering 
with  grocers'  licences  or  with  publichouse  licences, 
would  make  one  universal  rule  to  restrict  the  hours. 
If  you  look  at  the  Blue-book  you  will  see  the  damage 
donej  in  Liverpool  four  years  ago  by  the  increase  of 
hours  which  Mr  Cross  made — of  course  with  the  best 
intentions.  In  Liverpool  the  apprehensions  just  now 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  in  25.  They  have  increased 
by  2000  or  3000  since  the  change  of  the  hour. 

2261.  Mr  Campbell  Bwiivton. — What  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hour? — ^It  is  now  12  o'clock. 

2252.  In  Liverpool  ^-Yes. 

2253.  What  was  it  formeriy  1— Eleven.  When  I 
was  down  here  during  the  recess  I  made  inquiries 
through  various  publicans,  some  of  them  very  largely 
connected  with  the  trade,  and  also  through  the  licensed 
grocers,  as  to  how  they  would  receive  any  proposal  for 
restricting  the  hours  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  find  what  the  view  was  about  that  I  don't 
say  it  was  the  universal  or  the  general  opinion,  but 
amongst  those  most  largely  interested, — and  I  may 
mention  the  name  of  Mr  Eutherford  for  one,  who  has 
a  great  business,  and  a  great  many  shops  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  he  would  very  much  prefer  to 
cut  off  some  time  in  the  evening.  They  are  open  much 
too  late,  and  they  think,  and  I  agree  with  them,  that 
that  is  the  direction  which  all  lovers  of  temperance  in 
Scotland  should  take  to  diminish  drunkenness. 

2254.  The  Chairman. — ^Is  it  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  compel  the  grocers  to  close  earlier 
if  the  publichouses  were  not  also  closed  earlier? — I 
don't  think  it  would  do  any  good  if  it  was  merely  the 
grocers  who  closed  earlier.  Certainly  the  two  ought  to 
go  together.  Mr  Eutherford  is  not  a  grocer,  he  is  a 
great  publican,  and  has  a  great  many  publichouses. 

2255.  So  far,  that  is  most  pertinent  to  our  inquiry, 
but  we  are  not  free  to  go  into  the  question  regarding 
the  publichouses? — I  only  mention  it  because  the 
Lord  Advocate  desired  me  to  write  him  a  note  on  the 
subject,  which  I  did,  and  it  was  handed  to  Mr  Cross. 
I  asked  Mr  Eraser-Mackintosh  to  make  inquiries  for 
me  in  his  burghs.  I  have  not  the  paper  with  me,  but 
I  am  giving  very  nearly  accurately  the  result,  and  I 
think  he  found  that  there  were  fifty-five  licensed 
grocers  in  Inverness,  forty-seven  of  whom  were  in 
favour  of  shorter  hours ;  and  in  another  of  his  burghs^ 
— I  think  it  was  Nairn,— every  one  of  them  was  in 
favour  of  shorter  hours.  And  from  all  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  made,  I  find  that  if  the  publicans  were 
also  to  close  earlier,  the  licensed  grocers  would  greatly 
prefer  to  close  earlier. 

2256.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^When  you  speak  so 
strongly  about  the  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  connect  with  that  the  question  of  drunken- 
ness, did  you  advert  to  the  last  column  but  one  of  the 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
population  drunk  when  apprehended  for  crimes  has 
increased  since  1854  from  2*19  to  2*271  You  e\)oke 
only  of  those  as  drunk  and  incapable  in  the  streets? — 
I  think  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  tne  ix^o 
columns  so  far  as  regards  the  morals  of  the  peoplt> 
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Edinbtjbgh.  Men  who  commifc  crimes  are  very  generally  somewhat 

—         eleyated  when  they  think  of  anything  of  the  kind ; 
James  Covxm.  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^  j^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j  ^yj^]^  ^  ^^g^ 

who  are  drunk  and  incapable. 

2257.  Don't  yoa  think  we  have  also  to  do  with  the 
other  class  1 — I  admit  we  have. 

2258.  Though  it  is  the  case  that  criminals  may  be 
very  often  the  worse  of  liquor  when  they  commit 
crimes,  is  it  not  worth  mentioning  that  the  percentage 
of  those  who  are  in  that  state  was  greater  in  1876  than 
in  18541 — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  two 
together,  but  it  is  notorious  that  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  commit  crime  at  all  times,  ace,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

2259.  But  is  it  not  of  some  consequence  to  know 
that  the  percentage  of  those  in  that  state  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  in  1854? — I  am  not  looking  so  much 
at  criminal  drunkards  as  at  ordinary  drunkards. 

2260.  I7i6  Chairman. — ^You  propose,  I  believe,  to 
speak  in  regard  to  the  question  of  justice  to  the  grocery 
trade  in  rc^^urd  to  making  any  change  1 — ^I  think  the 
grocery  trade  a  very  important  one,  and  one  of  the 
most  necessary  in  Scotland,  for  we  would  all  suffer  the 
greatest  inconvenience  if  it  were  done  away  with.  In 
England,  as  we  all  know,  the  grocers  occupy  a  different 
position,  and  so  do  the  publicans.  They  have  in 
England  the  jug  entrance  and  the  private  entrance  to  a 
place  where  we  could  send  our  servants  or  the  working 
people  could  send  their  families,  where  they  don't  meet 
persons  taking  drink  at  the  bar.  The  custom  in 
Scotland  is  very  much  what  it  used  to  be  in  France ; 
the  grocer  is  the  wine  merchant,  and  has  always  stood 
in  lliat  position  to  the  lower  middle  class — ^if  I  may 
venture  to  speak  of  class — and  to  the  working  people. 
They  go  to  the  grocer  as  others  go  to  their  regular  wine 
merchant  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the 
question  as  to  the  pint  or  quart  bottle,  and  I  confess  it 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty ;  but  seeing  that  there 
are  generally  no  lock-fast  places  in  the  houses  of  that 
class,  and  that  I  would  not  like  myself  to  have  a  bottle 
of  whisky  always  staring  me  in  the  face  in  the  room  in 
which  I  was  sitting,  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  that  they  should  take 
more  into  the  house  than  they  were  to  consume  at  the 
time.  In  feet,  the  whisky  would  not  keep, — it 
would  go. 

2261.  Mr  Campbell  Si(nnt(m,--Th&t  objeciioxi  would 
not  apply  if  the  bottle  was  made  small  enough  1 — ^The 
whisky  would  not  keep  oyer  the  night. 

2262.  But  supposing  that  it  was  a  bottle  that  would 
hold  only  a  gill?---I  think  none  should  be  allowed  to 
go  out  unless  in  a  sealed  vessel,  but  I  am  not  prepared 

recommend  any  definite  size  of  sealed  vessel     I 


2265.  The  Chairman,— Ib  there  any  other  point  you 
wish  to  notice] — I  have  nothing  else  to  say  except 
that  having  been  a  good  deal  with  the  grocers  in  I^on- 
don,  I  happen  to  know  the  sentiment  of  the  iMociation 
which  represents  the  whole  trade;  and  I  know  the 
grocers  were  very  anxious  for  inquiry  themsahsB, 
and  they  urged  inquiry  upon  Groveminent.  They  dioa't 
fear  it.  They  believe  that  the  more  that  inquiry  is 
made  the  more  will  it  turn  out  that  they  occupy  a 
very  important  place  in  supplying  a  want  to  the  puUic, 
and  that  as  a  body  they  are  most  anxious  to  conduct 
their  trade  in  a  most  honourable  manner. 

2266.  Sheriff  Crichton.— You  hsLve  no  suggestion  to 
make  with  reference  to  any  alteration  of  the  lawt — 
Not  except  as  to  the  reduction  of  hours. 

2267.  Mr  Campbell  Summon— AjoA  the  sealed  ves- 
sels % — ^Yes. 

2268.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  no  cask  with  a  tap  were 
allowed  in  the  shop,  and  that  the  bottling  should  take 
place  in  the  cellar,  so  that  nothing  should  be  in  the 
shop  except  the  sealed  botUee? — I  have  never  thought 
of  that 

2269.  Now  that  it  is  suggested  to  you,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  improvement? — ^I  should  think  it  would 
be  an  improvement.  I  am  sure  the  grooers  would  1)6 
glad  to  adopt  any  improvement  that  they  felt  to  be 
o«a 

2270.  Some  of  them  say  it  would  be  very  inoon- 
venienti — ^Very  likely. 


49.  Mr  Alexander  Shearer,  examined. 

2271.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  head  gardener  to 
Lord  Tweeddale  at  Yesterl— Yes. 

2272.  Have  you  had  experience  horn  your  observa- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  grocer's  licence  in  a  country 
village  1— Yes ;  for  36  jrears  in  the  same  place. 

2273.  That  is  in  the  village  of  Giffordi— Yes. 

2274.  What  licences  are  held  in  that  village! — 
There  are  two  publichouses  and  one  licensed  grocer. 

2275.  And  what  is  the  population  of  the  parish? — 

1000.  ,    .       ^ 

2276.  And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  population  of 
the  village? — About  500. 

2277.  Is  that  grocer's  shop  largely  resorted  to  for 
liquor  1 — Yes ;  particularly  by  those  that  send  their  child- 
ren for  it     They  don't  send  to  the  publichouses,  but 


to  recommend  any  definite  size  of  sealed  vesseL     i  ron  lyi^  ^^     -»-"^J  ^-"  -  T    i,^r  Z^a  ^^f  ,>  fi,ArA  ron 

made  inquiry  in  one  of  the  first  shops  in  Edinburgh-  they  send  to  the  grocer  s  shop  ^^^^^^  get  ^^^^^^         con- 

a  shop  iS  thi  best  part  of  the  town,'^aiid  doing  a  large  tinuaUy.     It  is  restncted  in  ^^Py;^]^^^^^^^^       J^^^ 

T^„«;«ooo_n«^  T  fi^  f>.of  ^r^^fiftv.  T.arh  nf  tliA  Rnirita  known  cases  where    people  addicted  to  _dnnk  have 


shop  in  the  best  part 
business, — and  I  find  that  one-fifth  part  of  the  spirits 
that  he  sells  is  in  quantities  of  a  pint  It  goes  out 
generally  in  a  giU  and  two  gills  at  a  time.  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  a  bottle,  for  I  think 
that  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  people  will 
have  whisky,  and  the  point  is  to  let  them  have  it  in 
the  safest  manner  possible. 

2263.  The  Chairman.— Yom  think  that  if  there  be  a 
proper  check  kept  on  the  smaller  grocers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  trade  should  be  interfered  withi — I 
think  there  is  something  wanted  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  grocers  in  the  country.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
true  that  occasionally  drinking  goes  on  on  the  premises 
there.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  complaints ;  and  fix)m  my  own  friends  in 
the  country,  I  know  that  it  is  generally  suspected. 
But  in  the  towns  I  believe  the  grocery  trade  is  about 
as  pure  as  it  could  be,  and  that  the  men  composing  the 
trade  are  at  least  on  a  par  with  those  in  other  trades  in 

2264.  Mr  GampjoU  SwinUm.— Do  you  apply  that 
even  to  the  humble  class  of  grocers  in  the  townl — I 
apply  it  to  the  grocers  genendly  in  the  town.  In  a 
very  large  trade  like  that  there  must  always  be 
scwne  who  are  not  worfliy,  but  I  i^ply  it  to  the  trade 
generally. 


known  cases  where  people  addicted  to  drink  have 
been  refused  drink  in  the  publichouses,  but  I  never 
knew  a  case  where  it  has  been  refused  in  the 
grocer's. 

2278.  They  sometimes  send  their  children  for  the 
liquor  ? — It  is  generally  the  children  that  come  for  it 
I  have  been  in  the  shop  myself  when  they  came  in. 
They  know  me  very  well,  and  they  know  that  I  don't 
approve  of  these  things.  They  put  down  the  bottle, 
and  instead  of  asking  for  whisky,  they  say,  fill  that 
with  paraflfin.  Before  parafl&n  came  in  they  asked  for 
castor  oil  Now,  I  don't  say  this  applies  to  the  town. 
I  speak  entirely  of  the  country  districts.  I  know  the 
people  intimately  who  have  done  this. 

2279.  Sheriff  CWc^cm.— And  have  you  seen  these 
bottles  fiUed  with  spiritsl— Oh  yes.  I  know  the 
bsu^rel. 

•  2280.  The  Chairmran.—ThB,t  was  simply  done  be- 
cause they  knew  that  you  disapproved  of  iti— Tes, 
and  they  don't  like  to  do  it  when  other  people  are 

in. 

2281.  Is  it  thought  disreputable  in  the  village  to 
send  the  children  in  that  wayl— Yes,  it  is  only  the  very 
lowest  that  do  it  It  is  the  lowest  class  of  working 
men's  wives  that  do  it  principally,  and  they  go  there 
and  get  it  in  small  quantities,  and  take  it  out  and 
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drink  it     I  nerer  saw  any  drunk  on  the  premises, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  is  ever  done. 

2282.  Do  yon  know  whether  women  send  for  drink 
in  this  way  unknown  to  their  husbands  f — ^Yes,  that  is 
the  great  fault  of  it 

2283.  Ton  conld  speak  of  instances  where  that  is 
donet — I  know  one,  a  very  respectable  man,  whose 
wife  got  into  that  habit;  he  can  stop  it  from 
pubUdioases,  but  not  from  the  grocer^s.  She  goes 
to  other  neighbours'  houses  and  sends  the  children 
for  it  He  laments  it  very  much,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  stop  the  grocers'  licences.  I  know  other 
cases,  too,  the  very  same ;  and  it  has  a  very  bad  effect 
on  these  people,  getting  the  whisky  in  that  house  while 
they  don't  get  it  in  the  publichouse. 

2284.  The  men  can  keep  their  wives  out  of  the  public- 
house)— The  drinking  goes  on  during  the  day  with  these 
peopla  The  men  can  keep  it  from  their  wives  at 
night 

2285.  Do  you  know  of  them  running  up  accounts  for 
spirits  at  this  shop) — No,  they  generally  collect  the 
money  amongst  themselves.  Two  or  three  of  them  meet 
and  subscribe  the  money. 

2286.  They  dub  together  ?— Yes,  that  is  generally 
the  way. 

2287.  In  your  position  you  disapprove  of  this,  and 
think  it  is  doing  mischief;  but  can  you  say  what 
the  feeling  is  among  the  working  men? — ^They  are 
against  it — every  one  of  them.  I  speak  of  the  respect- 
able men.  Those  that  like  it  themselves  don't  say 
so  much  about  it,  but  the  respectable  men  don't 
wish  it 

2288.  Is  this  shop  respectably  conducted? — ^Yes, 
excepting  in  that  way.  I  never  saw  any  drinking  in  it 
It  is  respectably  conducted  otherwise  than  giving  free 
access  to  children  to  come  in  and  get  the  whisky  easier 
than  in  the  publichouse.  That  is  all  the  &ult  I  have 
to  it 

2289.  Do  they  ever  take  open  vessels  for  it  ? — ^No, 
it  was  always  in  the  bottle  that  I  have  seen  it 

2290.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — But  I  suppose  there 
are  respectable  people  in  your  neighbourhood  who  like 
to  get  a  little  whisky  for  home  consumption? — 
Certainly. 

2291.  If  there  was  no  grocer's  licence  they  would 
get  it  at  the  publichouse  ?--Let  them  go  to  the  public^ 
house,  then,  for  it  is  licensed  for  that  purpose. 

2292.  You  think  it  is  better  that  they  should  go  to 
the  publichouse? — ^Yes,  or  why  not  licence  every 
house,  and  let- every  man  seU  drink  if  he  choose? 
Thirty-six  years  ago  there  were  five  publichouaes  in 
the  place,  and  now  there  are  only  two,  and  there  is 
more  drinking  with  the  two  than  there  was  with  the 
fiva 

2293.  Then  you  don't  thiuk  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  licences  in  the  country  districts  has  done 
much  good  ? — ^No,  I  don't  think  so.  They  would  sell 
bad  whisky  if  there  was  only  one  of  them.  That  is 
my  opinion. 

2294.  The  Chairman, — ^You  don't  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  great  many  publichouses  ? — ^No,  but  it 
would  do  no  good  to  limit  them  to  one.  The  justices 
reduced  the  number  in  Gifford  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  community,  but  the  diminution  has  not 
led  to  less  drinking. 

2295.  You  think  that  when  people  buy  whisky,  it 
should  be  done  openly  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  are  doing  no 
harm,  why  hide  it  The  men  should  all  go  into  the 
publichouse  openly.  I  would  not  stop  the  public- 
house  ;  let  them  go  there  if  they  want  it 

2296.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^You  would  not  allow 
drink  to  be  sold  anywhere  but  in  publichouses? — 
Only  in  the  publichouses.  I  am  only  speaking  of 
country  villages,  not  of  towns. 


50.  Mr  John  Munoall,  examined. 

The  Chaimyan, — ^You  are  a  licensed  grocer  in 
West  Calder?— Yes. 


2298.  You  axe    a    grocer,    proraion,    and    spirit  TSsuxmrnoL 
merchant,  also  a  draper,  and  dealer  in  feeding  stuff        — 

for  cattle  I— Yee.  JcimMhmgaU, 

2299.  Have  you  a  considerable  busineeB  in  selling 
liquors  ? — ^Yes,  a  good  deaL 

2300.  What  sort  of  quantity  in  a  year? — ^From  a 
gill  to  a  gallon. 

2301.  But  a  considetable  gross  quantity  in  a  year? 
— Yes,  brandies  and  wines  too. 

2302.  Have  you  much  custom  among  the  working 
classes  ? — Yee,  a  good  deal 

2303.  Do  many  of  them  buy  in  small  quantities? — 
Yes. 

2304.  What  >  the  smallest  quantity  you  sell?— 
About  a  gilL 

2305.  OftenagiU^-Yes. 

2306.  You  have  a  great  many  public  works  about 
West  Calder?— Yes. 

2307.  Do  the  people  there,  getting  good  wages,  got 
a  good  deal  of  liquor  from  you  to  take  home  for  use  in 
their  own  houses  ? — ^Yes. 

2308.  Do  they  ever  ask  you  to  let  them  drink  it  in 
the  shop  ? — No. 

2309.  Do  the  women  come  to  buy  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2310.  And  do  they  send  their  children  too? — ^No, 
not  children  under  age. 

2311.  I  see  you  say  you  seU  about  120  gallons 
a  month  in  small  quantities? — Yes. 

2312.  And  there  are  six  grocers  [with  licences  in 
the  place  ? — ^Yes. 

2313.  Are  there  any  grocers  without  licences? — 
Yes. 

2314.  How  many? — ^Fourorfive. 

2315.  Have  you  always  had  a  licence  since  you 
were  a  grocer?— -Since  the  business  was  started  in 
1818. 

2316.  Was  there  always  liquor  sold  in  the  shop? — 
Yes,  it  was  the  only  shop  in  the  village  at  that  time, 
and  we  dealt  in  everything.  It  was  a  small  rural 
village  then.     We  were  general  merchants. 

2317.  But  although  you  sell  liquors  as  well  as 
provisions,  some  grocers  manage  to  do  business  without 
licences  ? — Yes. 

2318.  I  am  told  that  you  do  some  business  which 
the  other  grocers  do  not? — ^Yes,  drapery  and  iron- 
mongery. 

2319.  Mr  Campbell  8mnton, — In  the  same  shop? 
— The  doth  shop  is  separate,  but  the  ironmongery, 
groceries,  and  spirits  are  together. 

2320.  T?ie  Chainnan. — Is  there  much  hard  drinking 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — On  the  Saturday  night  mostly. 
Every  Saturday  is  a  pay  night 

2321.  Is  there  most  whisky  sold  on  that  night 
by  you  ? — ^Yes. 

2322.  Do  you  think  that  they  buy  it  to  drink  it  at 
once,  or  to  drink  over  Sunday  i-— It  is  taken  away.  I 
have  a  number  of  customers  who  deal  with  other 
grocers,  and  they  come  into  my  shop  with  their 
basket  containing  groceries,  and  take  away  their  half- 
mutchkin. 

2323.  They  go  to  other  grocers  for  their  provisions, 
and  come  to  you  for  their  whisky  ? — ^Yes,  they  come 
with  provisions  in  their  baskets,  and  take  away  whisky 
in  a  bottle. 

2324.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  separating  the 
trade  of  provision  merchant  aud  spirit  merchant? — ^I 
think  it  would  be  hurtful  to  the  trade. 

2325.  To  which  trade?— To  the  provision  trade. 

2326.  Why  so? — If  some  people  come  to  you  for 
whisky  and  go  to  other  grocers  for  their  provisions, 
why  should  they  not  go  to  one  shop  for  their  meat  and 
to  another  for  their  drink? — ^They  must  get  a  better 
article  or  something  of  that  kind,  because  they  might 
go  to  the  publid^uses  to  get  their  whisky.  I 
suppose  they  come  where  they  know  it  is  best  We 
have  a  good  country  connection,  and  we  supply  families 
and  others. 

2327.  Suppose  instead  of  having  one  shop  you  had 
two  shops,  one  the  provision  shop  and  the  otiier'the 
spirit  shop  ? — ^That  would  be  inconvenient  We  would 
require  more  hands. 
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BDfflBUBGH.      2328.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  is  that  from 

~         tlie  grocer  having  the  licence  to  sell  spirits,  many 

j^OinMungaU.  people  come  to  him  to  buy  groceries  and  take  away 

spirits  who  would  not  have  bought  the  spirits  otherwise. 

Do  you  think  that  is  so  ?— If  they  could  not  get  it  in 

the  grocer's  they  would  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it 

2329.  But  it  would  not  be  so  much  in  their  way  to 
do  so  % — ^I  don't  know.  If  they  are  inclined  to  have 
spirits  they  will  have  it 

2330.  If  it  is  a  fair  question,  are  you  aware  that 
Bometimes  there  is  a  separate  account  kept  for  spirits  f 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  sometimes  the  wives 
have  a  separate  account  1 — ^It  is  not  so  with  me. 

2331.  Do  you  always  enter  spirits  in  the  account  % 
— We  always  enter  spirits  if  they  get  spirits. 

2332.  By   their    proper  name? — By  their  proper 
.  name. 

2333.  Never  as  goods  % — Never. 

2334.  Mr  Campbell  SwintarL—  Do  you  give  credit 
for  spirits  1 — ^Yes,  to  good  customers. 

2335.  And  you  take  your  chance  for  recovering  it  ? 
— I  have  not  been  in  the  court  for  a  number  of  years. 
My  customers  are  pretty  good.  I  have  them  well 
picked  now. 

2336.  You  have  your  customers  well  picked  t — ^Yes. 

2337.  The  Chairman, — It  has  been  proposed,  and 
is  the  law  in  England  and  Ireland,  that  a  grocer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  any  quantity  under  a  quart  bottle. 
What  effect  would  that  have  on  your  business? — ^It 
would  hurt  it  a  good  deal. 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  not  buy  a 
bottle  and  keep  it  till  it  was  done,  if  they  had  a  regu- 
lar use  for  it? — ^I  think  for  those  that  want  half  a 
mutchkin  of  whisky  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should 
have  to  buy  either  a  pint  or  a  quart.  They  may  per- 
haps require  it  as  medicine. 

2339.  You  coxild  manage  that  it  should  all  be  sold 
in  bottles,  whether  large  or  smalL  Suppose  you  were 
allowed  to  sell  it  in  a  gill  bottle  % — I  have  no  objection 
to  that — from  a  gill  upwards. 

2340.  That  is  to  meet  the  complaint  that  has  been 
made  that  children  are  very  often  sent  with  mugs  and 
jugs? — ^I  refuse  all  those  that  fetch  vessels. 

2341.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^Would  you  have 
any  objection  that  the  bottles  should  be  sealed  ? — That 
would  cause  more  labour. 

2342.  That  is  not  a  very  important  consideration, 
is  it  ?    You  could  do  it  ? — ^It  could  bo  done. 

2343.  You  don't  sell  your  groceries  below  cost  price 
in  any  case  because  you  sell  spirits  ? — ^No. 

2344.  Do  you  sell  the  groceries  any  cheaper  ? — ^No ; 
we  cut  pretty  fine  in  all  things.  We  rather  have  a 
large  trade  or  turn-over  and  small  profits;  and  that 
is  the  rule  of  the  day  now. 

2345.  Do  you  send  out  a  cart  to  the  country? — 
No;  I  have  a  cart  that  goes  to  Addiewell  twice  a 
week.  I  had  a  store  there  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
Young's  people  bought  it  up,  and  I  just  carry  on  my 
old  customers. 

2346.  Do  you  send  liquors  in  the  cart? — ^No,  un- 
.  less  it  is  ordered.     It  is  idl  ordered  beforehand.     Our 

young  man  takes  the  orders  on  Monday,  and  they  are 
delivered  on  Tuesday ;  or  he  takes  the  orders  on  Thurs- 
day, and  they  are  delivered  on  Saturday. 

2347.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Then  nothing  is  sent  in 
the  cart  except  what  is  ordered  beforehand? — ^No. 

2348.  The  Chairman, — ^You  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  send  a  delivery  order  ? — Not  the  least. 

2349.  Is  there  anything  eke  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— ^Nothing. 

2350.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^You  said  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  sealed  bottles  except  for  the  trouble 
of  sealing  them.  Would  you  have  any  objection  that 
no  cask  should  be  kept  in  the  shop,  but  that  the  cask 
should  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
selling  of  whisky  fsom  the  tap? — That  would  be  a 
great  hardship.  Our  spirit  place  is  fitted  up  with 
krge  barrels,  and  it  is  drawn  from  a  fountain  to]  the 
counter.  It  would  be  very  awkward  to  go  and  bottle 
below. 

2351.  Why? — It  would  be  more  troublesome  a 


little.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  The  assistant 
in  the  shop  can  be  filling  the  bottles  in  the  front  shop 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

2352.  If  it  was  thought  conducive  to  morality  gene- 
rally that  such  a  rule  should  be  adopted,  you  could 
bear  the  inconveiuence,  could  you  not  ? — I  see  no  harm 
in  the  casks  being  in  the  front  shop. 

2353.  Would  it  not  only  be  carrying  the  principle 
farther  that  you  say  you  don't  object  to— of  having 
sealed  bottles  ? — ^It  would  be  very  inconvenient  filling 
such  a  number  of  bottles  down  in  a  cellar  where  there 
is  nothing  but  gaslight 

2354.  Mr  Ferguson — When  they  come  with  bottlea 
to  be  filled  up,  I  suppose  they  are  securely  corked  be- 
fore being  given  out  ? — ^Yes. 

2355.  They  are  sufficiently  corked  to  prevent  the 
cork  being  easily  taken  out  by  the  messenger? — They 
are  all  filled  and  corked  ready  to  go  out  They  bring 
an  empty  bottle,  and  we  give  out  a  full  one. 

2356.  Shenff  Cnchton,— Then  you  don't  fill  the 
bottle  which  the  person  brings? — ^No;  the  bottles  are 
filled  ready  to  go  out 

2357.  Have  you  large  quantities  of  bottles  in  your 
shop  ready  filled  ? — ^Yes. 

2358.  Of  aU  sizes?— Yes. 

2359.  From  what  ? — From  a  gill  up  to  a  quart 

2360.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^They  bring  an  empty  bottle 
to  you,  and  you  give  them  a  full  one  which  you  have 
prepared  beforehand? — ^Yes. 

2361.  If  that  is  your  custom,  what  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  filling  them  in  a  cellar  or  in  an  outhouse  ? 
— Because  I  have  all  my  stock  casks  in  the  front  shop^ 
and  they  run  by  gravitation.  They  are  on  gantrees, 
and  they  fill  by  gravitatioru 

2362.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^It  is  not  the  inconvenience 
of  filling  the  bottle  that  you  feel? — No. 

2363.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Then  the  iuconve- 
nience  arises  from  the  way  in  which  your  premises 
happen  to  be  fitted  up? — Yes. 


51.  Mr  John  Or  aster,  examined. 

2364.  The  Chaii-man, — You  are  superintendent  of 
the  Wellington  Reformatory  ? — Yes. 

2365.  What  have  you  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  operation  of  the  grocers'  licences  ? — 
The  information  that  I  propose  laying  before  the  Com- 
mission is  that  licensed  grocers  and  licensed  houses  of 
all  kinds  have  the  tendeney  very  much  to  increase 
juvenile  crime. 

2366.  That  is  to  say  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
population  do  so  ? — ^Yes.  When  I  speak  about  licensed 
grocers  and  publichouses,  I  speak  of  them  as  giving 
facilities  for  the  working-classes  getting  drink,  through 
which  juvenile  crime  to  a  very  great  extent  exists. 
My  experience  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  amongst 
the  lapsed  masses — among  the  juvenile  delinquents — 
of  our  city  is  to  this  efiect,  that  two-thirds  of  all  who 
have  been  under  my  charge  have  become  criminals  in 
consequence  of  drink  either  got  atone  or  other  of  these 
houses.  My  eighteen  years'  experience  in  Edinburgh 
goes  to  prove  the  great  fact,  and  also  that  where  these 
houses  and  shops  are  in  great  numbers,  it  is  ftom  these 
localities  that  we  get  the  greatest  numbers  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  For  instance,  as  Mr  M'Laren  very  well 
said  a  few  days  ago,  if  we  take  a  line  from  the  Castle- 
hiU  down  to  Abbeyhill,  we  find  there  are  90  licensed 
houses.  Now,  if  I  take  450  of  the  young  criminals  of 
Edinburgh  that  have  been  under  my  charge  within  a 
certain  radius,  I  find  from  that  locality  there  have  been 
convicted— from  the  Lawnmarket,  23 ;  from  the  High 
Street,  95 ;  and  from  the  Canongate,  57 — ^making  in 
all,  from  the  Castlehill  to  AbbeyUll,  175  young  crimi- 
nals out  of  450.  If  we  take  another  Ime  f^m  the 
West  Port  down  to  the  South  Back  of  Canongate,  near 
the  Pleasance,  we  find  that  in  the  West  Port  there  are 
7  licensed  houses;  in  the  Cowgate,  11  public-houses 
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and  20  grocers*  liceaces ;  and  in  the  Grassmarket,  10 
publichouses  and  3  grocers'  licences — making,  in  all, 
63.  If  we  go  to  the  West  Port,  where  there  are  more 
grocers'  licensed  shops  than  publichouses,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  that  locality  18;  &om  the  Grassmarket, 
where  there  are  more  publichouses  and  fewer  grocers, 
I  have  received  6 ;  and  from  the  Cowgate,  where  there 
are  more  grocei^  than  publichouses,  45 ;  so  that  in  a 
straight  line  there  are  53  licensed  hons&s,  from  which 
we  have  received  69  juvenile  criminals  who  have  been 
convicted  of  various  offences. 

2367.  Do  you  draw  any  condusign  as  to  the  com- 
parative bad  effects  of  grocers*  licences  and  publichouse 
licences  upon  the  class  who  furnish  the  delinquents  ? — 
I  may  state  that  it  is  my  business  not  only  to  receive 
the  boys  as  Governor  of  the  Institution  under  my  care, 
but  as  a  rule  I  make  it  my  business  to  visit  the  parents 
of  these  children  frequently;  and  my  experience  is  this, 
that  almost  everyone  of  them — ^at  least  with  two  out  of 
every  three — ^that  the  children  have  learned  the  bad 
habits  of  drinking  with  their  parents,  in  consequence  of 
being  sent  at  an  early  age  for  the  drink  to  the  low 
grocers  in  these  localities.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  I  visited  a  house  some  weeks  ago,  from 
which  house  a  boy  was  sentenced  at  the  age  of  13,  and 
the  mother  had  been  15  times  convicted  of  being  drunk; 
the  boy  learned  the  art  of  drinking  from  his  mother 
sending  him  to  the  grocer  for  the  spirits,  taking  a  sip  of 
it,  and  getting  a  liking  for  it,  and  ultimately  becoming 
at  that  early  stage  a  confirmed  little  drunkard.  He  was 
brought  up  for  the  offence  of  breach  of  the  peace,  which 
was  that  while  he  and  his  mother  had  been  drinking  in 
the  house,  he  had  taken  a  chair  tfnd  struck  her  on  the 
head,  which  caused  a  row  in  the  house,  and  the  policemen 
interfered ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was  sent  to  us  recently 
for  two  years.  This  is  one  of  the  many  results  of  the 
children  of  these  parents  learning  the  art  of  drinking  by 
being  sent  to  the  grocer's  so  very  young  for  whisky  as 
well  as  groceries. 

2368.  If  the  whisky  had  been  got  from  the  public- 
house,  and  drunk  freely  in  the  house,  they  would  have 
got  a  taste  too,  would  they  not? — ^I  don't  know  that 
they  would,  because  I  find  that  children  are  sent  very 
early  to  the  grocer's  for  drink  in  open  vessels,  and  they 
sip  it  and  get  a  liking  for  it,  and  they  would  not  send 
their  young  children  to  publichouses  for  the  drink. 

2369.  They  would  not  be  served  if  they  did?— They 
would  not  be  served. 

2370.  In  the  low  class  of  houses  we  have  heard  that 
whisky  very  often  goes  all  round,  and  the  children  get 
a  drop  too.  Therefore  it  would  not  matter  where  it 
came  from,  would  it? — Perhaps  it  would  not  matter 
where  it  came  from;  but  I  only  give  my  experience  as 
to  how  these  children  get  a  liking  for  the  drink,  and  I 
give  it  not  only  from  my  personal  observation  on  my 
visits  to  the  parents,  but  from  questions  I  put  to  the 
young  children. 

2371.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^You  said  the  children 
cannot  get  it  at  the  publichouse  ?  Is  not  the  law  exactly 
the  same  with  reference  to  both  publichouses  and  grocers 
as  to  giving  drink  to  children  1 — I  cannot  say  that  it  is, 
but  I  know  that  these  degraded  parents  would  never 
think  of  sending  their  children  to  publichouses  at  such 
an  early  age  as  9  or  10.  I  don't  know  that  the  publicans 
would  serve  them.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law. 

2372.  It  is  e<iually  contrary  to  the  law  for  grocers 
to  serve  theml---That  may  be,  but  you  will  see  it 
daily. 

7373.  Why  do  you  think  that  that  degraded  class 
would  not  send  their  childr6n  to  the  publichouses, 
supposing  there  were  no  licensed  grocers? — Because 
they  have  certain  shops  from  which  they  purchase  their 
provisions ;  they  have  what  they  call  running  accounts 
with  these  shops,  and  not  having  ready  cash 
to  send  their  children  for  the  drink,  they  simply 
send  the  book,  and  they  get  the  provisions  and  the 
drink  brought  in  at  the  same  time.  This  is  done  at 
a)l  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  husbands  are  working 
or  away  from  the  house. 
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2374.  And  the  difference  is  that  they  get  credit  from  EniNBir^Gn 
the  grocers,  whereas  they  would  not  get  credit  at  the 
pubUchouse] — That  is  my  experience. 

2375.  The  Chairman, — But  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge, from  the  information  of  individuals,  that  many  of 
these  boys  have  begun  to  drink  from  being  sent  to  the 
grocer's  to  bring  whisky  home  1 — It  is  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  have  them  at  present  under  my  charge ; 
boys — not  of  what  we  term  the  thief  class,  far  from  it 
— they  are  boys  who  have  gone  astray  by  indulging  in 
those  vicious  habits  which  they  have  learned  from  their 
parents. 

2376.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^These  are  the  locali- 
ties where  the  drink  is  got  in  open  vessels  ? — ^Yes. 

2377.  Would  it  be  a  remedy,  and  avoid  the  evils 
you  speak  of,  if  the  drink  were  only  sold  in  corked  and 
sealed  vessels? — I  think  the  only  remedy  is  to  have 
none  at  all 

2378.  But  suppose  that  were  done,  the  sipping  by 
the  children  woidd  be  avoided  by  having  the  drink 
given  out  by  the  grocer  in  sealed  bottles  i-— Yes,  to  a 
great  extent  in  going  to  or  from  the  house ;  but  when 
the  mother  and  her  child  drink  together — which  I  have 
many  instances  of — it  is  no  matter  whether  the  bottle 
is  sealed  or  unsealed,  whether  the  drink  is  in  an  open 
vessel  or  a  corked  vesseL 

2379.  But  the  difference  there  would  be  that  if  the 
liquor  were  once  in  the  house  it  would  not  matter 
whether  it  came  from  the  grocer  or  the  publican.  The 
evil  of  sending  to  the  grocer  instead  of  the  publican  is 
that  being  in  open  vessels  it  can  be  sipped  on  the  road  1 
—Yes. 

2380.  Whereas  if  grocers  could  not  sell,  and  if  it  was 
got  in  the  publichouse,  the  mother  and  child  might 
still  drink  as  much  as  they  do  now?— Yes. 

2381.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are,  I  suppose,  acting 
from  a  general  desire  to  promote  temperance,  and  you 
even  go  so  far  as  total  abstinence  ? — I  am  acting  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  for  the  good  of  the  city,  and  from 
a  desire  of  saving  the  poor  children.  I  have  no  hope 
whatever  of  dimimshing  juvenile  crime  to  a  minimum 
unless  the  sources  and  the  causes  be  dried  up. 

2382.  You  view  the  sale  by  the  grocer  as  one  of 
these  sources  ? — I  do,  as  being  a  most  prolific  source  of 
juvenile  crime. 

2383.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^I  suppose  you  view 
the  sale  by  publicans  as  another  source  ? — Of  course. 
The  drink  should  be  all  given  up  together. 

2384.  The  Cliairman, — Is  there  anything  further 
you  would  like  to  say? — ^Nothing  further. 


you 


52.  Rev.  William  Adamson,  examined. 

2386.  The    Chairman, — To  what  church  do 
belong? — Buccleuch  Evangelical  Union  Church. 

2386.  What  have  you  to  say  on  this  subject?— I 
did  not  know  till  late  last  night  that  I  was  to  appear 
here,  and  I  have  only  a  few  general  remarks  to  make. 
I  should  like  first  to  make  a  remark  as  to  the  general 
female  intemperance  of  the  city.  After  considerable 
observation  I  should  like  to  corroborate  the  idea  that 
it  is  increasing.  It  is  very  true  that  the  habits  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  community  are  greatly  im- 
proving, and  I  think  that  is  owing  very  largely  to  the 
operation  of  temperance  societies,  building  societies,  and 
the  like ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  city,  socially 
and  morally,  was  never  in  a  lower  condition.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  report  issued  during 
the  last  winter  by  a  very  large  committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  composed  of  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens,  and  a  large  number  of  ministers  of  the  city, 
who  have  been  taking  into  consideration  the  social 
condition  of  the  city,  and  gathering  statistics.  They 
have  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  city  was  never  worse,  and  that 
this  is  largely  omng  to  the  intemperance  that  pre- 
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Edinburgh,  vails,  I  make  these  remarks  to  controvert  a  statement 
whicli  I  heard  made  to-day.  I  am  acquainted  with 
these  facts  also  from  my  connection  with  the  School 
Board.  I  take  a  special  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
Board  under  the  Education  Act,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  those  who  come  under  the  compulsory  clause. 
I  have  attended  the  meetings,  and  I  can  state  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  parents  appearing  there 
appear  through  intemperance.  I  would  also  say  that 
upwards  of  ninety-two  per  cent,  arise  entirely  from  the 
intemperance  of  the  mothers  or  wives.  This  intemper- 
ance, I  think,  is  decidedly  increased  hy  the  present 
system  of  grocers'  licences. 

2387.  You  will  prove  that,  will  you? — I  want  to 
notice,  first  of  all,  ftie  facilities  presented  hy  grocers* 
licences.  They  go  to  the  grocers  rather  than  the 
puhlichouso,  and  they  send  their  children  there  when 
they  won't  send  them  to  the  puhlichouse.  I  know 
one  case  of  a  mother  who  was  once  a  good  mother,  bnt 
she  was  led  to  intemperance.  She  sent  her  children 
that  she  loved  to  the  grocer,  and  I  know  well  that  she 
would  not  have  sent  them  to  the  puhlichouse,  for  she 
distinctly  stated  so.  She  had  an  idea  that  it  kept 
them  respectable  to  send  them  to  the  grocer.  She  did 
it  unknown  to  her  husband,  and  in  that  case  not  only 
was  she  herself  ruined,  but  her  children  were  injured. 
They  were  led  to  deceive  their  father,  and  ultimately 
both  parents. 

2388.  If  she  wanted  the  whisky,  would  she  not 
have  got  it  somewhere  else  ? — No,  her  craving  was  not 
great  originally.  The  facility  of  getting  it  at  the 
grocer's  shop  was  the  decided  occasion  for  her  in- 
temperance. Ultimately  she  would  have  sent  any- 
where for  it  There  is  also  the  idea  that  they  get 
better  drink  in  the  grocer's  shop.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  myself,  but  I  think  that  idea  is 
erroneous ;  still  it  prevails. 

2389.  Mr  Campbell  Stvinton. — How  do  you  know 
that  it  is  a  false  idea  that  the  drink  is  better  at  the 
grocer's  1 — Simply  because  I  think  the  publichouses 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  analyst  of  the  city, 
and  the  publicans  may  be  taken  up  for  adulteration  at 
any  time  just  as  much  as  the  grocer. 

2390.  The  system  of  having  an  analyst  at  all  is  quite 
recent  1-.-Yes,  but  I  trust  that  matter  will  be  looked 
into,J_f or  that  is  the  idea.  Then,  the  fact  of  sending  for 
other  things  to  the  grocer's  shop  seems  to  me  to  give  an 
inducement  to  send  for  drink.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
in  worldng  men's  houses  and  other  houses,  they  sometimes 
send  for  confectionaries  to  the  bakers  at  the  same  time 
that  they  send  for  bread.  Now,  they  would  not  send 
for  confectionaries  if  they  were  not  sending  for  bread, 
and  that  is  much  more  strongly  the  case  with  regard  to 
intoxicating  drink.  The  temptations  are  also  greatly 
increased  by  the  present  system.  I  have  made  inquiries 
as  to  these  matters  for  a  very  long  time,  and  have  had 
my  eyes  open  to  what  was  going  on  around  me  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have  good  authority — the 
authority  of  a  licensed  grocer  himself — for  saying  that 
decent  working  men's  wives  and  others  are  re^arly 
treated  when  they  go  to  the  licensed  grocers,  and 
when  their  husbands  go  along  with  them  to  pay  the 
books,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  grocer  to 
treat  them*  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  brought 
before  my  mind  by  a  licensed  grocer — that  working 
men's  wives  meet  together  at  the  counter,  and  the  one 
will  say  to  the  other,  *  Will  you  not  stand  a  treat  or  a 
'  dram,'  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  retire  to  the 
back  shop  or  premises  and  have  their  drink,  sometimes 
before  the  head  of  the  establishment  knows  anything 
about  it  I  am  authorised  to  state  by  a  licensed  grocer, 
— one  who  was  a  licensed  grocer  when  he  gave  me  the 
information  some  years  ago — ^that  even  the  policemen 
were  not  excluded  from  their  benefactions, — ^that  some- 
times these  men  violate  their  certificates,  and  when  the 
policeman  camo  in  to  see  about  the  matter,  they  gave 
him  a  dram,  and  got  into  a  difficulty  by  doing  so,  by 
which  they  were  in  the  policeman's  power.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  evidence  here  is  that  persons  will 
not  come  forward  and  criminate  themselves. 

2391.  The    Chainnan. — You    know  how   easily  a 


charge  against  the  police  is  got  up.  What  you  ha\'e 
now  stated  merely  amounts  to  this,  that  some  years  ago 
a  licensed  grocer  told  you  that  such  a  thing  had  taken 
place,  without  specifying  the  time ;  so  that  it  might  be 
ten  years  ago  ?---No,  it  is  not  tha^  but  I  would  leavo 
the  statement  in  that  way. 

2392.  But  you  could  not  say  that  this  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  five  years  ? — The  statement  waa 
made  to  me  within  the  last  five  years. 

2393.  You  could  not  say  that  drink  was  supplied  to 
your  informant  by  a  licensed  grocer  within  the  last  five 
years  1 — Not  within  the  last  two  years  at  any  rate. 

2394.  It  would  not  do  to  put  it  more  strongly  than 
it  deserves  ] — Certainly  not 

2395.  But  you  have  been  told  that  1—1  heard  it. 
I  could  give  a  case,  but  I  won't  trouble  the  Commis- 
sion with  it  at  length,  that  verifies  the  general  statement 
that  temptations  are  introduced.  It  occurred  when  I  was 
in  the  city  of  Perth,  where  I  laboured  for  eleven  years. 
I  lived  out  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  I  knew  a  case 
of  a  grocer  who  had  no  licence  for  a  long  time ;  he 
found  it  advantageous  to  himself  to  have  a  licence ;  we 
gathered  a  large  number  of  names  to  petitions  against 
the  granting  of  the  licence,  but  the  grocer  was  more 
persevering,  and  he  ultimately  got  it.  After  he  got  it^ 
I  inquired,  along  with  a  missionary  who  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict, as  to  the  condition  of  the  population  resulting  there- 
from, and  we  found  as  a  fact  that  some  of  the  working 
men's  wives  who  were  most  oager  that  he  should  not 
get  the  licence  fell  victims  through  that  means.  That 
is  a  fact  I  lived  very  near  that  house,  and  I  took 
special  interest  in  it  afterwards,  and  I  observed  the 
violation  of  the  certificate  again  and  again.  I  saw 
carts,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  standing  at  the  door  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  I  have  seen  carters  go  in 
and  bring  out  whisky  to  the  step  and  drink  it  there. 
In  making  inquiries  in  1874,  I  received  the  following 
testimony  from  a  gentleman,  than  whom  there  is  not 
in  Scotland  any  one  better  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  I  wish  to  put  it  on  record;  I  refer  to  Lord 
Kinnaird.     In  a  letter  to  me,  he  says — *  I  was  induced 

*  to  take  up  the  subject  of  legislation  with  reference  to 
'  the  licensing  question,  at  the  earnest  request  of  many 
'  of  the  most  respectable  men  amongst  the  working 
'  classes  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  who 
'  complained  that  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
'  tempted  to  indulge  in  habits  of  intemperance  by  the 

*  grocers  ofiering  them  a  glass  of  spirits  when  they 
'  made  purchases,  and  also  by  the  facilities  afforded 
'  to  females  procuring  spirituous  liquors  in  such  shops 
'  when  they  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  enter 
'  a  spirit  dealer's  premises  for  such  a  purpose ;  and 

*  further  they  found  heavy  accounts  for  groceries  which 

*  they  knew  to  be  occasioned  by  spirits  being  set  down 
'  as  teoi  sugar,  <&c  On  a  full  inquiry  into  ^e  subject, 
'  I  found  that  the  av^ments  of  the  complainants  were 
'  but  too  true,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  intemper- 

*  ance  among  the  women  was  directly  traceable  to  this 

*  ciuse.' 

2396.  Mr  Campbell  Svmion, — Isnot  Lord  Kinnaird 
there  speaking  of  what  occurred  before  the  passing 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act, — because  h^  says  he 
was  induced  to  take  up  the  question ) — ^Yes. 

2397.  And/at  that  time  it  was  not  illegal  for  grocers 
to  sell  for  consumption  on  the  premises  1 — ^But  that 
does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  seductive  influence 
of  grocers  having  drink  there,  which  is  the  point  I 
have  quoted  this  to  prove.  There  is  another  point  as 
to  the  evasion  of  the  law.  If  the  present  state  of 
matters  is  to  continue,  so  far  as  regards  the  Ucence 
granted  to  grocers,  I  should  say  there  must  be  more 
real  supervision.  That  back-shop  drinking  exists  to  a 
very  large  extent  is,  I  think,  very  certain.  I  have 
found  the  evidence  of  that  in  various  ways;  and  I 
believe  that  if  this  Commission  had  sent  out  a  com- 
missioner to  examine  into  the  shops  of  Edinburgh,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country — but  in  Edinburgh 
particularly, — they  would  have  found  that  within 
almost  every  shop  in  the  city  there  is  a  place  or  places 
where  such  drinking  could  go  on  unobserved  by  those 
who  are  coming  to  the  counter.     Tins  is  a  fact  that 
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has  been  corroborated,  too,  by  evidence  which  I  could 
give  to  the  Cointtiissioners,  even  by  name  if  they  choose. 
There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  state,  and  that  is 
that,  in  all  my  examination  of  the  matter,  I  have  not 
found  that  the^  is  now  much  of  the  custom  of  marking 
goods  down  for  drink.  This  may  have  been  common, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  common  now.  Managers 
may  do  it,  but  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
masters  would  disapprove  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  now 
almost  done  away  with.  The  last  thing  I  wish  to 
notice  is,  that  I  think  it  very  unfair  to  all  others  that 
grocers  should  have  licences.  I  have  spoken  to  those 
in  the  trade  very  frequently,  and  to  those  beginning 
the  trade,  on  this  very  point,  and  those  beginning  the 
trade  told  me  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  on  in 
the  present  state  of  matters  except  they  got  a  licence. 
I  have  noticed  from  the  papers,  and  I  have  also  heard 
it,  that  when  they  go  to  the  licensing  court  they  plead 
that  they  ought  to  receive  a  licence,  as  without  it  they 
cannot  make  a  livelihood.  That  is  the  main  reason 
urged  why  the  licence  should  be  granted.  I  made 
inquiries,  and  found  in  one  case  that  from  the  drink 
sold  about  a  third,  and  in  some  cases  one-half,  of  all 
the  drawings  accrue ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  those 
who  don't  deal  in  strong  drink,  and  have  not  the 
licence,  are  at  a  disadvantage.  I  may  also  mention 
that  some  years  ago — ^in  1874,  I  think — ^I  was  waited 
on  by  a  deputation  from  licensed  grocers.  They  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  London  as  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation on  behalf  of  Sir  Eobert  Anstruther*s  Bill,  and 
they  waited  on  me  to  present  to  me  their  case  as  they 
looked  on  it.  They  said  their  decided  opinion  was  that 
the  present  state  of  matters  should  not  continue,  and 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  they 
could  suggest  was  a  total  separation  between  the  two 
businesses;  and  they  stated  that  at  that  time,  1874, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  on  as  matters  were  then, 
except  they  had  a  licence  to  sell  strong  drink.  They 
asked  me  to  represent  their  case  to  the  senior  member 
for  the  city,  that  he  might  represent  it  to  Mr  Cross,  the 
Home  Secretary,  or  the  Lord  Advocate;  and  they 
also  suggested  that  a  new  order  of  licences  should  bo 
instituted,  and  that  the  holders  of  them  shotdd  be 
called  fiamily  wine  and  spirit  merchants.  These  were 
licensed  grocers ;  and  in  the  talk  we  had  in  my  own 
house,  they  corroborated  generally  everything  I  have 
said  just  now. 

2398.  A  deputation  from  whomi — ^From  some  of 
their  number. 

2399.  A  deputation  from  some  individuals, — ^not  from 
any  association  ? — ^From  a  committee  or  meeting  that 
took  place  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time.  There  was  an 
agitation  going  on. 

2400.  Sheriff  Criehtm. — How  many  attended?  — 
Three  waited  on  me. 

2401.  Can  you  tell  me  who  they  were? — I  can  give 
you  the  names  of  the  three. 

2402.  The\Ohairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  grocers, 
in  your  experience,  who  have  left  the  licensed  trade 
because  of  its  bad  effects? — ^Yes,  1  have  known  such. 

2403.  How  many  cases  have  you  known] — I  know, 
I  think,  four, — one  in  this  city  not  very  long  ago. 

2404.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Left  the  trade  en- 
tirely 1 — He  gave  it  up  at  great  sacrifice,  because  he 
could  not  carry  it  on  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity. 

2405.  He  gave  up  the  whole  trade, — ^not  the  spirit 
trade  alone  1 — The  whole  trade.  He  could  not  sustain 
himself  with  groceries  alone,  owing  to  competition,  and 
the  fact  that  the  profit  was  derived  mainly  from  drink. 

2406.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  a  number  of 
working  men  in  your  congregation  I — ^Yes. 

2407.  Do  you  know  what  their  feeling  is  on  this 
subject? — I  think  it  is  decidedly  that  they  should  be 
separated. 

2408.  Do  you  know  on  what  grounds  they  wish 
them  to  be  separated? — On  the  simple  ground  even 
regarding  groceries  that  they  would  be  better  served. 
A  good  number  of  them  feel  to  send  their  children  to 
such  places ;  they  don't  want  to  accustom  them  to  go 
into  any  place  where  drink  is  sold. 


2409.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  ? — No. 

2410.  Sheriff  Cricliton, — You  said  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  back  shop  drinking.  Could  you  put  us  on  any 
way  of  ascertaining  the  facts  with  regard  to  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  could.  I  may  mention  that  I  think  the 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  evidence  of  that  kind  is  very 
considerable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  a 
financial  kind  on  the  other  side  is  so  powerful,  that 
those  coming  forward  might  suffer  very  materially  for 
doing  so.  If  it  were  not  for  that  I  would  name  persons 
who  would  give  you  distinct  personal  evidence  on  that 
point,  as  they  have  done  to  myself. 

241 1.  If  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  very  desirable  ? 
— I  daresay  if  the  Commissioners  saw  it  their  duty  to 
take  some  evidence  in  private,  it  might  be  got.  I 
would  not  like  to  ask  the  individuals  to  sacrifice  much, 
as  they  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  already. 

2412.  Mr  Ferguson. — You  think  these  parties 
would  come  and  give  evidence  in  private? — ^I  thii± 
some  would. 

2413.  The  Chairman. — ^As  you  take  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  let 
the  secretary  know  of  any  such  people?— I  will  I 
will  consult  with  them  first. 

2414.  You  assure  us  that  in  speaking  of  the  practice 
of  women  meeting  in  the  grocers'  shops  and  getting 
drink  there,  and  treating  each  other,  you  are  really 
speaking  of  instances  you  know? — ^Yes,  instances  I 
believe  in.  Of  course,  I  was  not  present,  for  you  can 
well  understand  that  I  dont  frequent  such  places. 
But  they  were  instances  that  could  be  proved  to  you. 

2415.  It  may  be  said  that;, these  are  Vague  state- 
ments, and  therefore  I  put  that  to  you? — The  testi- 
mony was  borne  to  me  by  the  very  person  in  whose 
shop  they  took  place.  I  have  made  not  a  single  state- 
ment but  I  am  perfectly  sure  can  be  verified. 

2416.  You  are  acting  to  some  extent  in  coujunction 
with  what  is  called  the  committee  of  citizens  for  the 
reduction  of  the  opportunities  of  drinking? — Yes. 

2417.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  ask  with  refer- 
ence to  back  shops,  when  you  say  they  retire  to  drink, 
do  you  refer  to  the  back  part  of  the  premises  used  for 
sale  purposes  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

2418.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  means  of 
concealment  were  provided  by  the  grocer? — I  should 
not  like  to  impute  motives,  but  they  are  there.  That 
is  all  I  say.  The  facilities  are  there  for  drinking  mth- 
out  the  customers  at  the  counter  seeing  it — without 
their  being  seen. 

2419.  And  the  owner  of  the  shop  suffers  them  to  do 
it? — ^Most  undoubtedly. 

2420.  Mr  Camjpbell  Swinton. — I  suppose  the  class 
of  grocers  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking  are  the 
smaller  class  of  grocers  ? — Not  'exactly.  I  would  not 
blame  them  alL  That  would  bo  a  sweeping  thing ;  but 
a  very  large  proportion,  and  not  simply  of  what  you 
would  call  the  lowest. 

2421.  But  still  they  are  an  inferior  class  of  grocers 
— in  the  New  Town,  for  example  ? — I  don't  know  so 
much  about  the  New  Town  grocers  or  their  habits,  but 
I  should  say  fisdr  grocers. 

2422.  Paying  what  amount  of  rent? — ^I  should  sup- 
pose some  of  them  paying  £80  or  £100 ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  that. 

2423.  But  the  shops  looked  like  that?— Yes. 


EniyBxnpxsH. 

Keo.  WitUam 
A  damson. 


53.  Mr^JoHN  Brooke,  examined. 

2424.  The  CJiairman. — ^You  are  a  wine  merchant  in 
Haddington  ? — ^Yes.  May  I  read  a  short  statement  of 
my  position?  *  I  am  a  grocer  in  Haddington.  I  suc- 
'  ceeded  to  a  business  carried  on  by  my  grandfather  and 
f  father.     I  have  been  in  business  for  twenty-three 

*  years.     My  predecessors  had  the  wine,  spirit,  and 

*  beer  licence,  and  I  had  these  transferred  to  me. 

*  Fifteen  years  ago  I  gave  up  the  spirit  licence,  bu« 

*  have  contintied  to  cany  on  the  other  branches  of  my 
'  business.    I  discontinued  the  sale  of  spirits  from  tlio 


John  Bnoke. 
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Edinbuboh.  «  conviction  that  the  evil  of  the  immoderate  nse  of 

—         *  spirits  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  I  could  not  con- 

/shn  Brooke,   c  ^j^^q  ^  ^^^^  ^jj^  responsibility  of  supplying  it.     I 

^  was  prepared  for  a  large  falling  off  in  my  business  in 

*  consequence ;  it  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  per 
'  cent.,  and  I  still  continue  to  carry  on  my  business  at 
'  a  disadvantage.  I  have,  however,  proved  in  my  own 
'  experience  that  the  sale  of  spirits  is  not  indispensable 
^  to  moderate  success  in  the  grocery  trade,  even  in  a 
'  small  country  town.  Before  making  the  change  in 
'  my  business,  I  considered  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
'  ings.  Some  friends  suggested  to  me  that  by  only 
'  selling  quantities  of  a  quart  bottle  and  upwards  I 
'  could  control  the  sale,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 

*  evil  of  supplying  small  quantities  of  spirits  along  with 

*  groceries.     It  was  my  experience,  however,  that  by 

*  far  the  larger  part  of  my  trade  was  selliug  in  quanti- 
^  ties  of  a  bottle  and  upwards,  and  I  could  see  no  other 

*  course  but  to  abandon  the  trade  altogether.* 

2425.  You  had  observed  what  you  thought  the  evil 
effects  by  the  sale  which  was  your  business  1 — Yes. 

2426.  You  have  continued  to  carry  on  the  sale  of 
wines  and  beer? — Yes. 

2427.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  these  lighter 
Hquors  has  ^icreased  of  late  years  1 — Yes.  I  think  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  of  wines  has  increased. 

2428.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  to  any  extent  taking 
the  place  of  spirits,  or  that  it  is  only  because  there  is  a 
greater  use  of  luxuries? — ^They  are  taking  the  place  of 
spirits  in  a  great  measure,  I  think. 

2429.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  resort  of  women  or 
respectable  people  to  shops  for  the  purchase  of  spirits 
is  looked  upon  with  discredit  1 — ^Yes,  I  think  women 
purchasing  whisky  are  looked  upon  with  discredit. 

2430.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  people  who  wish  to  be 
considered  respectable  could  not  get  spirits  at  the  grocers, 
they  would  go  to  the  publichouse,  or  that  they  would 
abstain? — ^They  would  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it; 
but  that  is  perhaps  not  a  question  that  I  have  anything 
to  do  with.  I  consider  that  spirit  shops  should  be  called 
into  existence  that  would  be  much  more  respectable  than 
at  present  They  would  sell  the  article  of  a  good  quality, 
and  at  a  moderate  price. 

2431.  If  the  licence  were  withdrawn  from  grocers, 
you  think  it  would  call  into  existence  a  business  by 
itself  1 — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

2432.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Which  would  not  be 
productive  of  such  bad  effects? — ^I  think  not;  because 
there  would  be  more  control  over  them. 

2433.  The  Chairman. — ^Was  your  loss  of  business 
and  profit  consequent  on  giving  up  the  spirit  Hcence  on 
account  of  the  larger  profit  that  is  made  upon  spirits 
than  upon  groceries,  or  did  your  sale  of  groceries  fdl  off 
in  consequence  ? — ^My  sale  of  groceries  fell  off,  but  I  did 
not  consider  that  the  profit  on  spirits  was  excessive^  or 
that  it  was  very  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  other  goods. 

2434.  You  thought  you  required  to  make  a  fair  profit 
on  both  classes  of  goods  ? — Yes. 

2435.  Sheriff  CrUhton. — After  you  gave  up  your 
spirit  licence,  did  you  raise  the  price  of  your  groceries? 
— No. 

2436.  The  Chairman. — ^Has  your  business  now 
righted  itself? — It  has  nearly  righted  itself  now,  but  it 
took  about  12  years  to  come  up. 

2437.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  licensed 
grocers  do  undersell  unlicensed  grocers  in  groceries  ? — 
In  certain  instances  they  do, — ^more  perhaps  in  the 
populous  parts  of  towns.  It  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  they  select  an  article,  and  cheapen  it  very  much 
to  attract  people  to  the  shop. 

2438.  Should  you  say  that  the  business  of  selling 
spirits  could  be  conducted  without  inconvenience  by 
a  grocer  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  except  in  sealed 
bottles  ? — Selling  in  sealed  bottles  would  make  it  less 
easy  for  people  to  get  small  quantities,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  very  much  mitigate  the  evil 
that  exists  at  present.  I  think  the  principal  evil  is 
that  people  get  whisky  so  very  easily.  They  can  get 
whisky  at  any  time  when  they  go  to  a  grocer^s  shop 
for  other  articles,  and  that  makes  it  easy,  and  therefore 


they  are  more  apt  to  learn  under  thfi  present  system 
than  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  a  spirit  shop  for 
a  given  quantity  by  itselfc 

2439.  Then  you  think  that  the  respectable  public 
opinion  is  against  drinking,  and  that  if  you  diminish 
the  facilities  for  drinking,  drinking  will  be  lessened  ? 
— I  consider  so. 


examined. 


54.  Mr  George  Murray,  Licensed  Grocer, ' 

George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

55.  Mr  Alexander  Dickson,  High  Street, 

Edinburgh. 
50v  Mr   James   Christie,   High   Street, 
Edinburgh. 

57.  Mr  William  B.  Wise,  Leven  Street, 

Edin'burgh. 

58.  Mr    Henry    Calder^    High    Street, 

Portobello. 

59.  Mr  Egbert  Douglas  Thomson,  South 

St  Andrew  Street  and  Morning- 
side. 


2440.  The  Chairman. — ^You  appear  as  a  deputation 
from  the  grocery  trade  of  Edinburgh  ? — Mr  Murray.— 
We  have  not  been  named  by  the  Committee  as  a 
deputation,  but  as  parties  suitable  to  be  sent  as 
witnesses  to  the  Commission. 

2441.  You  are  members  of  the  Association  in  Ediu- 
burgh  ? — We  are. 

2442.  You  think  you  can  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
trade  ? — ^We  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

2443.  Does  this  Association  include  most  of  Ibo 
licensed  grocers? — I  should  say  fully  throe-fourths — 
except  the  very  small  ones. 

2444.  Mr  Murray,  would  you  make  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  trade  1—1  will  make  a  statement  on  a 
few  points.     There  is  a  question  that  has  been  very 
frequently,  within  these  two  or  three  days,  particularly 
yesterday,  put  to  the  grocers  about  having  spirit  bottles 
filled  in  ttie  shop  ready  for  sale.     In  very  small  trades 
where  the  bulk  is  sold  in  ver|r  small  quantities,  that 
may  be  possible,  but  with  the  better  shops  and  the 
larger  trades,  it  is  utterly  impossible.      There  is  no 
person  acquainted  with  the  working  and  the  conduct 
of  a  business  in  the  spirit  trade  to  any  extent  but  will 
corroborate  what  I  say,  because  every  one  in  any  extent 
of  trade  must  keep  four,  five,  six,  or  more  di£ferent 
kinds  of  spirits  in  separate  casks,  that  is,  whisky  in 
separate    casks,    besides    brandy.      These    are    from 
different  distilleries,  having  difierent  styles  and  flavour 
or  taste,  and  when  customers  come  to  us  to  purchase 
large  or  small  quantities,  they  very  frequently  ask  to 
see  the  difierent  styles  and  flavours  we  possess.    That 
is   as  common  as    the  purchase  almost,    except  in 
the  case    of    customers    who    have    dealt    with    us 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  we  know  the  quality 
they  get ;  but  as  to  all  strangers  who  do  not  know  the 
spirits,  and  customers  who  wish  a  change,  we  have  to 
take  them  to  the  casks  and  show  them  the  various  kiods 
of  spirits,  to  enable  them  to  judge  which  ^they  would 
prefer.    It  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  have  all  these 
casks  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  to  have  to  take  the 
gentlemen  down  there.      But  there  is  an  objection 
beyond  that,  and  a  very  serious  one.    Although,  in- 
dividually, I  am  very  well  satisfied  in  regard  to  the 
cellarman  and  porter  in  my  employment  as  to  sobriety 
and  good  conduct,  I  do  not  know  how  I  might  always 
be ;  and,  while  I  could  trust  generally  the  men  in  my 
employment. as  to  wine  or  beer,  I  should  not  like  to 
put  the  temptation  in  their  way  of  having  the  spirit 
casks  open  to  them.     That  would  be  a  very  strong 
objection  which  I  would  have  as  to  putting  the  spirit 
casks  in  the  cellar,  that  it  might  be  a  temptation  to  the 
cellarman  or  porter,  whereas  in  the  shop  they  are  always 
under  our  own  eye.     There  is  another  thing  in  the 
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working  of  the  trade;  in  my  own  business  we  have 
very  little  to  do  in  selling  small  quantities.  Our  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  in  the  larger  quantities,  from  a  gallon 
upwards,  though  we  also  sell  single  bottles.  Then  we 
have  jars  to  fill  from  the  casks,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  be  obliged  to  say  to  the  cellarman  to  fill  that  jar 
with  the  quantity  of  whisky  ordered.  I  would  prefer 
to  see  it  done  myself,  or  by  those  immediately  under 
my  own  eye.  Again,  if  I  get  an  order  for  a  gallon  or 
two  of  whisky  to  be  sent  home  in  bottle,  I  measure 
it  off,  and  fill  it  into  the  bottles,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  in  three  cases  out  of  four  there  is  a  little  more 
than  the  six  bottles  will  contain.  Now,  if  I  were  to 
have  all  my  whisky  bottled,  I  must  sell  it  by  the  dozen ; 
I  could  no  longer  sell  it  by  the  gallon.  But  I  prefer 
^sending  a  gallon  or  two  gallons,  according  to*  the  order. 
As  to  sealed  bottles,  I  have  so  little  to  do  with  selling 
small  quantities  that  I  cannot  answer  for  any  of  my 
brethren  in  that  class  of  business  who  require  to  do  so. 
I  have  almost  no  demand  for  that 

2445.  Sheriff  Onchton. — That  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  your  trade  1— Not  to  my  trade. 

2446.  You  could  very  readily  comply  with  any 
provision  of  that  kind  f — I  am  only  speaking  for  the 
class  of  trade  in  which  I  am  concerned. 

2447.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^When  you  sell  a  gallon,  or 
two  gallons,  and  bottle  it,  do  you  seal  the  bottles  1 — 
We  sometimes  seal  them,  and  sometimes  we  have 
stamped  corks — stamped  corks  more  frequently;  and 
that  is  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  trouble 
of  sealing  each  bottle,  for  qilicknees  in  conducting  our 
business.  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  some  of  the 
evidence  which  I  should  be  glad  to  explain.  Mr 
Thomson  from  Galashiels,  Mr  Balfour  from  Jedburgh, 
and  MrThorbum,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  a  calculation 
as  to  the  first  cost  of  whisky,  including  the  duty. 
They  were  all  three  different  processes.  I  will  take 
notice  particularly  of  Mr  Thorbum'e,  it  being  the 
lowest,  and  I  have  his  authority  to  say  that  the  calcu- 
lation was  upon  the  medium  class  of  whisky.  Mr 
Thomson,  of  Galashiels,  founded  his  calculation  en- 
tirely on  the  higher  class,  or  dearer  whisky ;  and  Mr 
Thorbura  gave  it  the  proof  gallon ;  ]V)hr  Thomson,  of 
Galashiels,  g^ve  the  full  strength  as  it  came  out  of 
bond. 

2448.  What  is  that  full  strength  ?— All  whisky 
which  we  buy  new  from  the  distillery  is  sold  by  the 
distiller  11  over  proof.  When  it  lies  in  bond  two  or 
three  or  more  years,  it  falls  off  to  a  certain  extent  in 
streugth,  according  to  the  wetness  ar  dryness  of  the 
bond ;  and  suppose  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  that 
whisky  was  removed  from  bond,  it  might  be  5' or  6  over- 
proof,  having  lost  the  difference  by  age.  Mr  Thorbum 
calculated  upon  10s.  per  gallon  being  the  duty,  but 
that  is  the  duty  at  proof.  If  it  was  5  per  cent,  over- 
proof  it  would  cost  10s.  6d.,  or  if  it  was  more  it  would 
pay  accordingly.  That  6d.  added  to  Is.,  orj|  Is.  2d., 
or  Is.  3d.,  as  the  first  cost,  makes  the  difference  between 
Mr  Thorbum's  statement  of  the  cost  and  Mr  Thomson's. 

2449.  The  Chairman. — ^These  statements  are  all  inci- 
dental to  a  remark  by  Mr  McLaren,  who  assumed  that 
good  whisky  could  be  sold  at  2s.  1— Precisely. 

2450.  And  that  the  profit  was  so  large  that%they 
could  afford  to  cheapen  their  groceries  1 — Yes.  There  is 
another  thing  which  has  been  brought  up  several  times, 
as  to  the  supervision  of  grocers'  shops  by  the  police  in 
the  same  way  as  publichouses.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
consult  with  the  other  members  of  the  trade  since  that 
was  brought  out,  but,  speaking  for  myself  individu- 
ally, I  object  to  that  out-and-out  I  am  not  afraid  of  their 
finding  drinking  on  my  premises,  for  that  I  have  not  had 
since  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  was  passed ;  but  it  may 
not  be  known  that  all  first-class  wine  merchants — 
Cockbum  &  Campbell,  Bell,  Rannie,  &  Co.,  Weir, 
Eolland,  and  others,  all  trade  under  a  grocer's  licence. 
Now,  these  gentlemen  woi^d  be  subjected  to  the  same 
thing  by  the  supervision  of  the  police,  and  the  police 
acting  according  to  instructions,  or  as  they  thought 
proper,  could  step  into  the  counting-room  or  tastiug- 
room  of  these  gentlemen,  without  leave  asked  or  ob- 
taiued,  and  see  what  was  going  on.     We  know  that 


when  gentlemen  buy  wines  from  these  houses  they  are  Edikbtooh. 
invariably  asked  to  taste  and  decide  which  they  prefer.         — 
Now,  any  policeman  going  in  there  might  find  two  or     ^"^^ 
three  glasses  of  wine  or  brandy,  and  he  might  say,   and'oS!^ 
*  I  have  found  you  in  the  very  act.'  _. 

245 L  But  they  do  not  pay  for  them} — ^But  it  would 
lead  to  endless  litigation.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  consumption;  business  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  it;  and  the  question  would  always  arise 
whether  it  was  being  sold.  If  police  supervision  was 
made  law,  the  grocer  who  wished  to  evade  it  would 
invariably  say  that  he  was  not  selling;  It  would 
subject  us  and  others  to  an  indignity ;  I  consider  it  an 
indignity,  and  I  know  that  these  firms  would  consider  it 
so,  to  be  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  any  policeman 
who  chose  to  enter  their  counting-rooms  or  tasting- 
rooms.  There  also  came  out  yesterday,  incidentally,  a 
fact  that  I  am  able  to  vouch  for,  as  to  silk  mercers,  and 
drapers,  and  others,  treating.  Mr  Thomson  said  he 
had  got  that  in  the  High  Street.  I  have  never  got  it, 
certainly,  and  never  saw  it;  bu^  I  am  prepared  to 
state,  by  giving  the  firm  and  the  street,  that  one  of  the 
largest  firms  of  silk  mercers  in  London  have  a  room  with 
communication  from  their  shop,  which  is  set  out  every 
day  with  a  very  handsome  limdi  for  any  of  the  ladies 
who  may  choose  to  call  upon  them  and  give  orders.  I 
don't  know  all  the  liquors  there  are,  but  they  can  getwine. 

2452.  Mr  CampheU  Smnton, — ^Do  you  mean  that  they 
get  it  gratuitously,  or  pay  for  it  1 — ^They  get  it  gratuitously. 

2453.  Then  there  is  nothing  ille^  in  it?— They 
should  be  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  police  too. 

2454.  Why  1 — It  is  very  awkward  for  us  to  be  put 
under  it,  while  other  people  treating  the  public  are  not 
put  under  it 

2455.  You  have  a  licence  for  selling  Hquors,  and 
they  have  noti — True. 

2456.  And,  under  your  licence  for  selling  liquors, 
you  are  prohibited  from  selling  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  1 — But  this  is  giving. 

2457.  But  you  are  prohibited  from  giving  tool — I 
do  not  understand  that. 

2458.  Bead  your  certificate  1 — I  brought  that  point 
before  the  Eoyal  Commission  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
my  opinion  tiien  was  that  we  could  give  for  the 
purpose  of  tasting,  without  being  held  as  legally  guilty 
of  an  offence. 

2459.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  ''give"  was  in  the 
certificate  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1862? — So 
far  as  I  know, — I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say,  but  I 
understand  it  was.  Then  the  marking  down  of  goods 
when  whisky  is  sold  has  often  been  referred  to.  The 
same  thing  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  my  evidence  eighteen  years  ago.  I  hold  to  the 
evidence  I  gave  then  in  every  particular.  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  my  opinion. 

2460.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  you  know  nothing 
about  that,  because  it  is  not  in  your  line  of  business  ? 
— ^But  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  since.  In  reference 
to  what  was  said  by  Mr  Thomson,  regarding  Mr 
M'Laren's  allusion  to  the  Home  Drummond  Act,  I 
hold  by  Mr  Thomson's  evidence  that  the  magistrates 
were  not  doing  anything  illegal  by  granting  certificates 
to  grocers  after  the  passing  of  the  Home  Drummond 
Act,  because  the  combination  of  grocer  and  spirit  dealer 
and  other  trades  was  in  operation  long  before  the 
Home  Drummond  Act  came  into  existence,  and  that 
Act  did  not  abolish  the  privileges  which  then  ex- 
isted. Therefore,  there  could  not  be  anything  illegal 
in  it. 

2461.  Mr  Carrvphell  /Sean^cw.— Before  the  passing  of 
the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act,  grocers  and  publio-heuaes 
had  the  same  certificate  ?---But  Mr  M'Laren  made  i^ 
out  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Home  Drummond  Aot^ 
they  were  not  allowed  to  give  it  to  those  who  sold 
groceries.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  wish  to  refer 
to.  A  statement  was  made  on  Monday  by  a  witness* 
here  which  took  me  by  surprise,  and  caused  me  to  look 
into  the  matter.  The  evidence  given  was  that  in  1863 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland  was  a  gallon  and 
a  half  per  head  of  the  population;  and  in  1876  2^ 
gallons.     I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
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the  statem«ixit.  I  have  not  probably  the  tame  year 
"**  which  that  witness  took,  but  I  have  the  report  of  the 
j^Jj^JJ*  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland  in  1862-63. 
JS'^SS^  Whether  his  was  18634  I  do  not  know,  but  I  find  that 
.—^  in  the  year  ending  Slst  March  1863,  the  consumption 
was  one  and  a  very  small  fraction  under  2  gallons  per 
head, — 1*99.  Then  it  is  alleged  that  much  of  i^e  increase 
of  drunkenness  in  Scotland  arises  from  the  grocers 
having  a  licence.  Now,  we  know  that  grocers'  shops 
having  licences  abound  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  England. 
If  it  was  from  the  grocer's  shop  only  that  the  increase 
arose,  the  increase  could  not  go  on  in  England ;  but,  on 
looking  into  the  consumption  in  England,  I  find  that 
in  1866  the  consumption  per  head  was  '858 ;  in  1871, 
0*915  ;  and  in  1876,  1*114,  or  an  increase  in  these  10 
years  of  32  per  cent  In  Scotland,  I  find  that  in  1866, 
it  was  1-842,  in  1871  1*925,  and  in  1876  2-346— or  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  27  per  cent  Therefore,  it 
appears  very  strange  to  me  that  the  accusation  can 
bo  brought  against  the  grocers  in  Scotland  when  there 
is  actually  a  larger  increase  in  tiie  consumption  of 
spirits  in  England. 

2462.  The  Chcdrnton, — Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the 
number  of  the  gtooeis'  Hcences  that  have  been  given  by 
the  Excise  in  England? — ^No,  but  I  understand  that 
they  were  very  few  comparatively. 

2463.  Mr  Campbell  Smntork — ^It  is  only  in  recent 
yeaiB  that  they  have  been  given) — ^I  nnderstand  so. 
I  would  iiert  refer  to  a  very  striking  thing — the  marked 
difference  in  some  years  as  to  the  duty  paid  on  spirits, 
and  the  consumption;  and  it  is  a  matter  which  I  cannot 
myself  account  for.  In  1859-60,  in  England,  all  kinds 
of  spirits  amounted  to  15^  millions  of  gallons ;  and  in 
1862-63  it  was  only  13  millions  of  gallons.  Now,  a 
number  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  here  say  dis- 
tinctly that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  of  drunken- 
ness in  Scotland.  I  do  not  believe  that  myself,  and  I 
have  something  to  prove  that  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland,  in  1860,  was  2*55, 
or  a  mere  fraction  more  than  2^  gallons  per  head  of 
the  population  ;  and  in  1851  it  was  almost  exactly  the 
same,  2*56. 

2464.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^What  are  you  comparing  that 
withi — 2*32  is  the  amount  according  to  the  last 
return— 1876. 

2465.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — In  proportion  to  the 
population  t — ^Yes;  these  are  taken  from  the  Revenue 
returns,     Now,  there  are  one  or  two  reasons  I  could 

.  give  which  may  account  partly  for  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits.  I  believe  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  has  arisen  firom  the 
greatly  increased  wages  of  workmen,  and  incomes 
of  the  middle  classes.  I  made  inquiry  this  morning 
at  a  firm  who  employ  a  very  large  number  of  men, 
to  ascertain  the  wages  in  1863,  as  compared  with 
the  present  wages,  and  I  found,  according  to  the 
dass  of  workmen  and  the  kind  of  work,  that  it 
amounted  to  45,  55,  and,  in  r^ard  to  one  kind  of 
workmen,  ^  per  eent  of  increase  of  wages  now,  as 
compared  with  what  was  paid  in  1863. 

2466.  Mr  JRw^rtwon.— Can  you  give  us  the  con- 
sumption in  1870,  or  1871,  ot  18721— In  1871  it  was 
1*925  in  Scotland. 

2467.  Your  previous  figures  for  1850  and  1851  were 
in  Scotland  abol — ^Yes. 

2468.  Then  1872 1—1  took  them  in  periods  of  five 
-1866,  1871,  and  1876. 

2469.  Give  us  1866.— 1*842. 

2470.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUon, — ^These  returns  don't 
absolutely  prove  the  consumption  per  head.  A  great 
deal  of  it  may  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country? — I 
am  not  able  to  speak  to  that.  At  one  time  we  could 
*^  permit  *'  spirits  from  Scotland  into  England  without 
its  being  taken  notice  of  by  the  Excise,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  no^  when  permits  are  sent  with  spirits 
to  families  in  England,  they  are  deducted  from  the 
consumption  in  Scotland. 

2471.  Mr  Ferguscm. — ^We  got  in  evidence  to-day 
that  dealers  send  a  large  quantity  to  England^  and  that 
that  is  all  credited  to  consumption  in  Scotland  % — I  am 
^te  aware  that  the  first  part  of  that  statement  is 


correct.  It  is  a  large  and  growing  trade.  I  presume 
it  is  owing  to  the  kind  of  spirits  that  we  are  able 
to  send  compared  with  what  they  can  get  in  Eng- 
land. 

2472.  Sheriff  CHehtotu^-YoM  don't  require  a 
certificate  when  you  trade  under  a  wholesale  licence  % 
— No,  we  don't  require  a  certificate,  but  we  require  a 
separate  licence  from  tlra  retail  licence. 

2473.  And  what  is  l^e  quantity  you  sell  und^  that 
licence! — ^Wholesale,  from  two  gaJlons  upwards. 

2474.  You  cannot  sell  less  than  two  gallons? — No, 
and  we  require  to  send  a  certificate  or  permit  with  the 
quantities  we  send  out. 

2475.  There  is  no  supervision  by  the  magistrates  of 
persons  holding  that  licence  1 — No. 

2476.  If  you  want  to  sell  retail,  you  tni^  take% 
licence  with  the  certificate  from  the  magistrates  f — ^Yes. 

2477.  And  the  large  wine  merchants  must  take  a 
cert^cate  from  the  magistrates  when  they  want  to  sell 
in  small  quantities,  in  the  same  way  as  the  groc^ 
does! — ^Yes. 

2478.  The  value  of  the  licence  varies  according  to 
the  rent  of  the  premises? — ^Yes,  the  value  of  the  retail 
licence  varies.  The  wholesale  Ucence  is  the  eame 
everywhere, — ten  guineas.  There  is  another  tiling 
that  has  been  very  firequently  epoken  of  before  the 
Commission,  and  that  is  as  to  the  division  of  the 
business  into  two  shops.  We  are  quite  opposed  to 
that,  of  course.  We  don't  believe  It  would  make  any 
difTerence  in  r^ard  to  the  consumption,  or  the  facility 
of  getting  spirits,  but  it  would  entail  upon  each  person 
who  wished  to  retain  the  licence  in  one  shop,  ttnd  to 
have  the  grocery  trade  going  on  as  well,  two  rente  and 
two  sets  of  expenses  instead  of  ona  It  has  frequently 
been  represented  by  the  unlicensed  grocers  that  they 
are  overweighted  by  the  licensed  grocers.  It  is  the 
same  in  every  business.  If  a  man  has  capital,  abihty, 
and  enterprise,  he  ^rill  go  into  more  businesses  than 
one  if  he  sees  his  way  to  do  so.  Our  senior  member 
conducts  five  or  six  businesses  in  the  same  premises  at 
this  very  moment  I  remember  him  quite  well  when 
he  was  simply  a  draper  in  the  High  Street,  and  now 
he  is  a  silk  mercer,  a  milliner,  a  dressmaker,  a  clothier, 
an  upholsterer,  etc.  Now,  I  don't  object  to  that.  He 
has  perfect  liberty  to  do  it,  but  I  don't  see  why,  when 
a  grocer  has  the  skill,  ability,  and  capital  to  go  into 
two  trades,  or  three,  he  should  object  to  them  making 
a  larger  living  by  a  combination  of  these. 

2479.  The  Chairman, — As  matter  of  fact  have  most 
of  the  large  grocers  in  Edinburgh  a  spirit  licence  9 — I 
think  80,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four. 
Melrose  &  Co.  do  a  large  wholesale  trade;  W.  &  G,  Law 
also  do  a  large  wholesale  trade  besides  their  retail  busi- 
ness. Then  there  are  the  (jribsons  in  Princes  Street, 
who  style  themselves  grocers  now,  but  when  they  began 
business  their  style  was  bacon,  cheese,  and  buttermen. 
They  have  added  groceries  I  suppose  as  their  eapital  and 
opportunities  increased. 

2480.  Bheriff  Criehton.--VniB,t  do  you  say  as  to  the 
suggestion  that  nobody  should  get  a  licence  who  has  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  grocer  f— 1  quite 
agree  in  that. 

2481.  You  approve  of  that?— Most  thoroughly. 
There  is  one  thing  which  a  few  in  our  trade  fed  very 
much,  though  I  don't  mind  it  myself, — ^that  we  have  to 
send  a  humble  petition  to  the  magistrates  every  year  to 
get  a  renewal  of  the  certificate,  and  in  the  schedule 
which  we  get  to  fill  up,  we  are  required  to  fill  up 
answers  to  certain  queries,  one  of  which  is,  have  yon 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  trade?  I  don't 
know  how  the  certificates  are  granted  when  that  is  one 
of  the  queries  in  the  schedule ;  but  I  have  filled  up  the 
answer  to  that  query  for  39  consecutive  years.  Now,  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  be  required  to  do  it  so  often. 
I  think  one  certificate  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
wholesale  licence  till  there  is  an  infringement  of  any 
Act,  and  then  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  do 
infringe  it  A  penalty  might  do  for  the  first  offence, 
and  then  the  certificate  should  be  withdrawn. 

2482.  Mr  CampbeU  Smnton, — ^You  don't  seriously 
put  it  as  a  great  grievance,,  that  you  have  to  take  out  a 
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certificate  every  year  1  A  man  who  takes  out  a  game 
licence  has  to  take  it  every  year.  You  don't  seriously 
state  that  as  a  great  hardship  1 — I  did  not  mention  it 
so  much  on  my  own  account  as  on  account  of  other 
members  of  the  trade.  Then  as  to  the  separation  of 
businesses.  I  find  that  Mr  James  Houghton  of  Dublin, 
when  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Public- 
houses  in  England  in  1853,  stated  that  *the  giving  of 
'  licenses  to  grocers  is  a  thing  which  requires  particular 
'  attention.     In  fact,  it  was  attended  with  so  much 

*  evil,  that  at  one  time  the  grocers  in  Ireland  were  pro- 
'  hibited  altogether    from   selling    spirits ;    but  they 

*  managed  to  sell  them  by  taking  a  house  next  door,  or 

*  dividing  their  premises,  and  having  a  party  selling 

*  who  was  not  wie  ostensible  owner  of  the  grocer's 

*  establishment.  I  rather  think  that  law  was 
'  relaxed  or  altered  some  years  ago,  and  now 
'  they    are    allowed    to    sell,    but    prohibited    from 

*  allowing  it  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.' 
And  the  former  Scotch  Commission  on  this  subject, 
after  quoting  that   passage,    stated    in    their  report, 

*  Considerations  of  this  kind  led  to  the  prohibition 

*  under  which,  by  the  existing  law  of  Scotland,  grocers 

*  lie  against  selling  spirits  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.' 
We  perfectly  agree  to  that.  We  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion now ;  and  I  have  that  much  faith  in  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  equity  of  the  Commission  and  the  legis- 
lature, that  I  hope  the  Commission  will  not  give  a 
recommendation,  nor  the  legislature  pass  a  law  that 
will  shortly  afterwards  be  repealed,  as  was  the  case 
in  Ireland,  referred  to  above.  A  question  has 
been  raised  about  rents.  I  am  not  very  well  able 
to  judge  of  that  from  the  position  I  am  in.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  smaller  shops,  or  seeing 
them  at  alL  I  shut  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
But  the  answer  I  would  give  to  the  qu^estion  will  be 
found  in  the  recommendations  of  the  former  Com- 
mission. 

2483.  Sheriff  Orichton. — One  witness  su^ested  that 
no  grocer's  shop  should  be  licensed  unless  it  contains  a 
certain  cubic  space.  Have  you  considered  the  question 
with  that  view? — ^That  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter.  In  reading  the  newspaper  this  morning  I 
came  across  a  letter  by  Messrs  Fairman,  the  employers 
of  a  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  here  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  will  leave  the  Commission  to  judge  of  that  letter, 
but  it  was  the  cause  of  our  ascertaining  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars about  that  gentleman  and  his  evidence,  and  I 
have  this  information  from  Blackford,  Perthshire — 

*  There  are  no  licensed  grocers  here,  nor  has  there  been 

*  one  for  twenty  years.*  But  that  gentleman  gave 
evidence  that  he  had  made  calls  there,  and  foimd 
evasions  of  the  Act.  From  Dunning,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  I  have  this — *  No  grocers  in  Dunning 

*  licensed  to  sell  spirits  during  the  last  ten  years.' 

2484.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion. — Have  you  really  any 
personal  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  smaller 
or  lower  class  of  grocers  in  the  Gowgate  or  West  Port  ] 
—No. 

2485.  You  know  nothing  about  themi — ^ITothing. 
I  am  never  in  these  neighbourhoods.  I  don't  go  as 
Mr  Salmond  went. 

2486.  When  you  express  your  very  strong  objection 
to  police  supervision,  I  suppose  you  don't  express 
any  opinion  whether  that  class  of  grocers  Would  be  the 
better  of  police  supervision? — I  think  the  power 
already  given  in  the  Act  is  quite  sufficient,  that  the 
police  are  entitled  to  enter  wherever  they  have  suspi- 
cion. A  suggestion  has  been  put  into  my  hand  which 
I  quite  concur  with,  and  I  would  bring  it  before  the 
Commission.  While  the  licensed  grocers,  it  is  said, 
cut  fine  some  articles,  the  unlicensed  grocers  cannot 
afford  to  do  it  at  the  same  price ;  that  is  not  because 
they  wish  to  undersell,  but  rather  beeause  they  make 
that  specific  article  the  subject  of  their  particular  atten- 
tion.    That  is  quite  a  common  thing. 

2487.  The  Chairman, — That  is  what  Mr  Brooke  told 
us,  that  a  licensed  grocer  might  sell  some  particular 
article  cheap  because  he  made  it  his  special  subject  ? — 
And  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  customers  to  the  shop 
who  might  purchase  other  articles  besides.   That  is  quite 


common  in  all  trades.     Both  licensed  and  unlicensed  Edinbuiigh. 
trades  do  the  same  thing.  — 

2488.  Have  you  finished  "what  you  propose  to  say )      Oeorge 

^  •'  •'^        ^    ^  ^         Mwratfr 

—  ^  ^^'  and  otherg. 

2489.  What  do  you  think  of  an  obligation  to  sell  in       

sealed  bottles  in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  that 
are  said  to  take  place  in  the  smaller  houses  1 — ^Thoae 
engaged  in  that  class  of  trade  are  better  able  to  give  an  ' 
opinion  upon  that  than  I  am>  but  my  own  idea  is  that 
it  would  lead  to  an  offput  of  time  and  labour  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  small  trade  to  do. 

2490.  3fr  Campbell  Swinton — The  sealing  would, 
but  you  sell  always  in  bottles  so  codced  that  the  cork 
could  not  be  got  out  without  a  screw  1 — ^Yes.  If  it  was 
made  obligatory  on  them  to  sell  in  sealed  bottles,  they 
would  require  to  have  some  kind  of  machinery  set  up 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  a  jet  constantly  burning  on  the 
counter,  as  a  druggist  has. 

2491.  The  Chairm(m.-^Tk&  idea  I  take^to'be  that 
the  whisky  should  be  kept  in  the  shop  bottled  and 
sealed] — ^That  is  quite  impossible.  There  is  no  one 
who  knows  the  regular  conduct  and  working  of  a  re- 
spectable  business  but  would  give  the  same  evidence 
that  I  have  given  as  to  that. 

2492.  Mr  Dickson,  I  understand  you  have  been  in 
business  since  lSbi%-— Mr  Dickson, — ^Yes. 

2493.  Where  you  are  now ;  and  previously  you  were 
In  the  Cowgate  for  three  years? — ^Yes. 

2494.  You  are  now  at  175  High  Street?— Yes. 

2495.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr  Murray  1 — I  do. 

2496.  I  understand  yoii  further  deprecate  the 
hindrance  to  the  licensed  grocer's  business  on  the  ground 
that  females  and  children  would  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  publichouse  1 — Yes,  that  would  be  the  case. 

2497.  But,  of  course  it  is  said  on  the  other  side,  that 
a  great  many  of  them  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  1 — 
I  think  they  would  all  go.  I  think  in  the  High  Street 
and  these  localities,  they  would  all  go  to  the  public- 
house. 

2498.  I  am  told  you  are  aware  that  grocers  sell 
better  liquor  than  publicans  1 — ^I  believe  so. 

2499.  But  publicans  might  deny  that  ? — ^They  m%ht, 
but  it  could  easily  be  proved. 

2500.  But  you  believe  it]  - 1  believe  li. 

2501.  Having  done  business  in  rather  a  poor  part  of 
the  town,  can  you  say  whether  people  often  wish  to 
consume  the  liquor  on  the  premises? — ^Very  seldom. 
I  have  been  asked  for  it  now  and  again,  but  mostly 
by  country  peo*ple  or  excursionists  coming  into 
town. 

2502.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Was  that  when 
you  were  in  the  Cowgate? — ^Yes,  but  it  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 

2503.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  nogi;eat  trade  vith 
the  poorer  classes? — No. 

2504.  It  is  with  the  better  class  ?— Yes. 

2505.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion. — ^When  in  the  Cow- 
gate  did  people  send  to  you  for  drink  in  tea-cups? — No. 

2506.  The  Chairman. — ^Is  there  anything  you  desire 
to  add  to  what  Mr  Murray  has  said  ? — No,  further  than 
that  the  unlicensed  grocers  say  they  are  overweighted 
by  the  licensed  grocers.  I  may  mention  that  the 
businesses  referred  to  by  Mr  Murray  are  about  the 
largest  in  town,  and  they  are  not  overweighted. 

2507.  But  they  are  specially  great  houses  I  supposci 
and  4;he  large  class  of  their  customers  probably  buy 
their  wine  and  spirits  in  Leith  ? — I  don't  think  it.  I 
know  people  who  go  from  our  locality  to  those  shops 
to  buy  dry  goods  because  they  believe  them  to  be 
better. 

2508.  But  Melrose's  specialty  I  understand  is  tea, 
and  Law's  is  coffee,  and  Gibsons'  is  cheese  and  ham  ? — 
All  these  are  opened  to  the  unlicensed  men  if  they  like 
to  take  them  up,  and  the  public  prefer  to  go  there  for 
them. 

2509.  That  is  because  they  have  a  character  for 
them  ? — ^Yes. 

2510.  Mr  Christie,  yon  have  I  suppose  a  large 
working  class  connection  ?— if ir  Christie. — ^Yes,  we 
have. 
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Edinburgh.       2511.  Is  it  the  necessity  or  the  habit  of  many  of  your 

—         customers  of  that  class  to  buy  a  supply  of  liquor  on 

Oeorge      Saturday  evenings  1 — ^Yes,  I  should  say  two-thirds  of 

n2*o<Am     ^^^  customers  buy  everything  in  the  way  of  groceries 

"  ._    '    from  us,  as  well  as  spirits. 

2512.  You  consider  that  your  means  of  supplying 
them  meets  a  demand  ? — It  is  actually  if  hat  is  required 
in  the  locality. 

2513.  You  require  to  keep  open  late  on  Saturday 
evenings? — ^We  do.  We  close  about  five  minutes 
to  11  on  Saturday.  During  the  week  we  close  a  little 
after  8. 

2514.  Mr  Oamphell  Smnton, — ^Then  it  would  not  suit 
you  to  be  compelled  to  close  at  8 1 — I  am  quite  willing 
to  close  at  8  during  the  week,  and  at  10  on  Saturday. 
That  would  meet  the  requirements  of  even  the  largest 
retail  trade. 

2515.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  mean  provided  the 
publicans  closed  too  1 — I  think  even  independently  of 
the  publicans.  Speaking  for  myself  and  the  large  body 
of  the  retail  grocers  in  the  old  town,  we  would  be 
quite  willing  to  close  at  these  hours  quite  independent 
of  the  publicans.  Of  course,  they  would  <5onsider  it  a 
hardship  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  publican's  hours 
were  not  curtailed,  but  independently  we  would  be 
quite  willing  to  take  these  hours. 

2516.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Would  you  have  any 
objection  not  to  be  allowed  greater  license  than  the 
publicans  in  the  morning  1  Would  you  object  not 
to  be  allowed  to  open  at  all  for  the  sale  of  provisions 
earlier  than  the  publicans  in  the  morning  ?— I  would 
suggest  that  no  grocer  should  be  allowed  to  open  before 
8  o'clock. 

2517.  For  the  sale  of  anything? — For  the  sale  of 
anything. 

2518.  The  Chairman, — You  have  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  repairing  your  premises  1 — I  have  ;  they  are 
very  large  premises. 

2519.  That  was  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  the 
joint  trade  ? — Yes. 

2520.  The  fittings  [would  not  suit  for  a  separate 
trade  % — No ;  my  premises  hate  been  largely  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  very  large  retail  trade,  and 
I  have  the  wine  and  spirit  department  by  itself,  and 
the  groceries  also. 

2521.  You  have  never  yourself  seen  drinking  in  the 
shops  in  town? — No,  I  have  not.  1  believe  in  some 
of  the  very  small  shops  in  Cowgate  and  West  Port 
there  may  be,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  in  High 
Street  or  Canongate.  There  may  be  in  small  houses, 
but  no  respectable  grocer  would  allow  it. 

2522.  You  have  always  insisted  on  sending  out 
your  spirits  in  corked  bottles  ?— Yes.  My  rule  for 
many  years  has  been  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  open  vessel  for  carrying  away  spirits, — no  tea- 
cup or  any  open  vessel  of  any  kind  except  for  malt 
liquors. 

2523.  Mr  Oamphell  Stainion, — ^Do  you  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  all  the  trade  were  obliged 
to  adopt  that  rule  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  sealing  would 
be  a  great  hardship,  and  that  corking  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  A  corked  bottle  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient 

2624.  If  corked  could  be  so  interpreted  as  to  mean 
effectively  corkedl — ^Yes. 

2525.  The  Chairman, — It  is  represented  to  us  that 
if  a  bottle  is  brought  in  to  be  filled  in  small  shbps, 
there  is  no  security  against  drinking  in  the  shop  I—I 
don't  thhik  there  is  the  least  danger  of  that.  My 
young  men,  when  they  are  presented  with  a  gill  bottle, 
always  put  in  the  cork  firmly. 

2526.  We  are  not  speaking  of  your  shop  1 — But  in 
the  trade  generally,  if  they  are  presented  with  a  bottle 
to  fiU,  it  is  generally  corked  so  that  no  person  could 
interfere  with  it  on  the  premises. 

2527.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — But  suppose  we  have 
evidence  that  they  do  it  constantly? — It  may  be,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  Mr  Murray, — The  branding  of  the 
cork  would  obviate  that  No  one  could  put  a  screw 
through  that  without  its  being  seen.  We  have  them 
branded  at  this  moment      Mr   Christie, — ^The  same 


difficulty  might  occur  with  a  sealed  cork.  It  might  be 
put  in  loosely,  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  a 
large  trade  in  continually  sealing  the  corks.  Mr 
Murray. — In  regard  to  the  closing,  the  Association 
called  a  meeting  of  the  trade  some  eighteen  months  ago, 
which  was  very  largely  attended.  Earely  can  we  get 
80  large  a  meeting  of  the  trade  as  that  was.  The  very 
large  hall  of  the  Southern  Institute  was  filled,  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  if  Parliament  would 
make  the  hours  of  opening  8  in  the  morning,  and  of 
closing  8  in  the  evening,  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

2528.  You  would  not  even  insist  on  btring  open  lat«c 
on  Saturday  evening? — ^Ten  o'clock  was  mentioned  for 
the  Saturday. 

2529.  For  the  Saturday  alone?— Yes.  Mr  Christie. 
— That  was  what  our  Association  went  for, — 8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  8  at  night  during  the  week,  and 
on  Saturday  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  parties  coming  from  the  country. 

2530.  Is  that  not  rather  from  a  supposition  that 
wages  are  paid  on  Saturday? — ^Wages  are  paid  on 
Friday  now,  I  believe.  Some  large  works  pay  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week  now. 

2531.  Then  why  should  people  send  for  their  pro- 
visions so  much  lateron  Saturday  ? — We  have  customers 
from  the  suburbs, — ^from  Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and 
Eatho,  and  they  come  in  very  late  by  train  after  their 
work  is  over,  and  I  think  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
keep  later  open  on  Saturday  night 

2532.  Why  do  they  come  later  on  Saturday  than 
other  nights,  if  that  is  not  the  day  they  get  their  wages  ? 
— ^They  certainly  have  the  habit  of  coming  late ;  but 
they  are  coming  all  day  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

2533.  But  has  the  habit  of  coming  later  on  Saturday 
than  other  nights  not  been  originally  derived  from 
the  fact  that  wages  used  to  be  paid  on  Saturday? — It 
may  be  so.    That  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons. 

2534.  And  they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  it? — On 
Fridays  we  are  quite  as  busy  in  our  retail  trade  as  on 
Saturday. 

2535.  And  still  you  wish  to  shut  at  8  ? — ^But  the 
Country  people  come  in  on  Saturday  very  late. 

2536.  Mr  Ferguson, — If  it  was  made  compulsory  to 
shut  at  8  o'clock  even  on  Saturday,  would  they  not 
get  into  the  habit  of  coming  earUer  ?--I  don't  think  we 
could  do  our  business  by  that  time.  Mr  Murray, — 
Besides,  the  payment  of  wages  on  Friday  is  not  at  all 
universal  Mr  Christie, — Many  men  in  the  town,  such 
as  cabmen  and  persons  in  similar  businesses,  are  paid  late 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

2537.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  give  credit  to  work- 
ing men  ? — No.  I  do  nothing  in  pass-books.  The  only 
pass-books  I  have  are  among  our  better  class  customers. . 

2538.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  as  compared  with  spirits  ? — ^I  think 
there  is,  of  late  years. 

2539.  Mr  Campbell  Sunnton, — And  of  light  wines  ? 
—Of  light  wines  also. 

2540.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  sell  a  good  deal  of 
wine  ? — No,  that  does  not  lie  so  much  in  my  way.  In 
my  locality  I  do  not  sell  so  much  wine  as  spirits. 

2541*.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  ? — ^I  quite 
concur  with  Mr  Murray's  statement ;  but  in  regaid  to 
the  small  quantities,  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept 
a  gill. 

2542.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^You  would  object  to  the  pint  ? 
— I  would.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to 
the  working-classes  if  they  were  compelled  to  buy  even 
a  pint  bottle.  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  the  gill 
bottle,  and  to  have  it  properly  corked ;  and  I  think  the 
general  wish  of  those  selling  large  quantities  of  spirits 
in  that  way  along  with  myself  is  to  adopt  the  gill  in  a 
properly  corked  bottle. 

2543.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Would  you  be  as  indig- 
nant as  Mr  Murray  has  expressed  himself,  at  the  police 
having  a  more  general  supervision  than  they  have  now  ? 
— I  don't  care  about  that  They  have  supervision,  and 
they  may  come  in  now. 

2544.  The  Cliairman, — ^Do  you  travel  in  the  country  ? 
— ^Yes,  we  do 
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2545.  Have  you  observed  any  irregularities  in  your 
visits? — ^Rarely, — veiy  rarely  indeed  among  my  cus- 
tomers.    I  only  go  out  occasionally  myselfl 

2546.  You  cannot  speak  generally  1— No,  I  go  so 
little  out  myselfl 

2547.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — By  irregularities  you 
mean  selling  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — Tes. 

2548.  In  country  places  1 — ^Yes.  I  have  seen  it  doAe, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  country  people  get  the 
credit  o£ 

2549.  The  Chairman, — Mr  Wise,  you  have  two 
places  of  business  1 — Mr  Wise, — ^Yes. 

2550.  They  are  in  Antigua  Street^  and  in  Leven 
Street?— Yes. 

2551.  Your  customers  are  also  of  the  better  class? — 
Similar  to  Mr  Murray's. 

2552.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  addition  to  what 
the  other  gentlemen  have  said?---No,  I  concur  gene- 
rally with  what  Mr  Murray  has  said.  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  having  a  pint  bottle  stated  as  the  minimum 
quantity;  I  think  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  the 
law  as  it  stands  just  now. 

2553.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Suppose  it  were  a 
gill  bottle  ? — ^I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

2554.  But  you  are  not  applied  to,  to  sell  in  pint 
vessels? — No. 

2555.  The  Chairman, — Mr  Christie,  I  have  been 
asked  to  put  a  question  to  you.  Have  you  a  side  door 
through  which  those  who  come  for  small  quantities 
enter? — Mr  Christie, — ^We  have  two  side  doors  for 
our  goods  entrance  merely,  but  they  are  not  used  for 
the  public  at  all ;  the  public  come  in  at  the  front  door, 
and  my  place  is  perfectly  open ;  there  is  as  much  light 
in  my  spirit  department  as  there  is  in  this  room.  These 
eide  doors  have  been  used  specially  for  taking  in  goods. 
Mr  Wise, — I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  bearing  more  on  the  general  ques- 
tion than  on  the  trade  question.  I  grant  that  Bailie 
Lewis  was  quite  correqt  in  his  figures,  but  ho  chose  the 
year  1855,  which  shows  the  lowest  consumptj  but 
1855  was  a  most  exceptional  year.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  introduction 
of  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act,  and  that,  to  some  extent, 
must  have  affected  tlie  consumpt  of  spirits ;  but  what 
I  trace  the  small  consumpt  in  that  year  to  is,  that  it 
was  the  first  year  that  the  spirit  duties  were  begun  to 
be  raised,  in  order  to  equalise  the  duty  with  that  of 
England.  In  1855,  the  duty  was  raised  from  3s.  4d. 
to  7s.  lOd.,  more  than  double.  I  think  it  is  very  easy 
to  account' for,the  decrease  in  the  consumption  when  you 
make  the  duty  double.  When  I  came  to  the  trade 
first,  a  bottle  of  the  best  wlusky  was  sold  at  Is.  8d., 
and  it  is  now  Ss.  Mr  Lewis  quoted  1855,  but  I  think 
he  might  have  gone  a  little  further  back.  In  1852, 
the  total  consumpt  was  7,172,015  gallons,  or  2*48 
per  head.  We  find  it  decreasing  from  1854  for  10 
years;  and  the  next  10  years  we  find  it  increasing. 
The  decrease  in  consumption  in  the  years  following 
1854  is  due  to  the  restrictive  effects  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing duty,  which  in  1861  reached  lOs.  per  gallon, 
at  which  it  now  stands.  After  that,  the  question  was 
i<ettled ;  and  it  is  after  that  that  it  happens  to  increase. 
This  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  large  wages.  Mr  Lewis 
forgot  to  add  the  foreign  spirit,  but  he  brought  out 
the  same  result,  for  the  consumpt  for  1876  was 
8,202,745  gallons,  or  2*32  per  head,  being  less  than  in 
1852. 

2556.  Mr  Ferguson,— Whsit  was  it  in  1861?— I 
have  not  got  it  here,  but  I  can  furnish  that.  There 
was  another  source  of  supply  also  which  has  been  quite 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  illicit  distillation.  I  have  here 
an  Excise  return  from  1830  to  1852,  showing  the 
number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  offences  in  Scotland 
against  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion ;  and  I  find  that  in  1835  there  were  as  many  as 
764  detections  for  illicit  distillation  in  Scotland.  The 
number  gradually  decreases  till,  in  1852,  it  is  only 
124 1  and  last  year  it  was  2,  and  the  year  before  7. 
The  following  is  the  table  : — 


Tears. 

Detections. 

Persons 
Prosecuted. 

Persons 
ConTicted. 

Persons 
Confined. 

• 

1830 

392 

231 

210 

15 

1831 

282 

185 

144 

27 

1832 

296 

207 

163 

49 

1833 

711 

567 

411 

69 

1834 

692 

563 

359 

71 

1835 

764 

451 

396 

91 

1836 

453 

368 

300 

43 

1837 

424 

317 

245 

45 

1838 

412 

266 

144 

35 

1839 

238 

137 

109 

24 

1840 

244 

134 

103 

23 

1841 

262 

116 

102 

27 

1842 

264 

123 

105 

10 

1843 

236 

97 

73 

31 

1844 

177 

43 

32 

19 

1845 

148 

44 

26 

12 

1846 

95 

29 

28 

6 

1847 

64 

16 

9 

3 

1848 

69 

23 

20 

9 

1849 

103 

32 

22 

10 

1850 

142 

47 

40 

21 

1851 

89 

34 

22 

12 

1852 

124 

40 

32 

9 

EOINBURGIT. 

Oeorge 
Murray f  • 
and  others. 


2557.  The  Chairman, — Illicit  distillation  is  now 
almost  extinct? — ^Almost  extinct.  It  was  formerly  a 
great  source  of  supply.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  also  to  some  articles  of  import  sold 
by  grocers,  and  to  show  the  immensely  increased  con- 
sumption of  them. 

2558.  What  is  your  deduction  from  these  facts? — ^I 
want  to  show  that  while  we  have  not  increased  our 
drinking  propensities,  we  have  been  living  more  gene- 
rously. You  will  observe  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tea  took  place  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  to  6d.     The  following  is  the  table : — 


Per 

Per 

1852. 

Head, 
pounds. 

1875. 

Head, 
pounds. 

Butter,  per  cwt. 

344,185 

1-4 

1,467,870 

4-92 

Cheese,  „     „ 

336,160 

1-36 

1,542,821 

5-46 

Cocoa,    „    lb. 

3,024,338 

01 

9,957,610 

0-30 

Coffee,   „      „ 

32,564,164 

116 

32,048,016 

0-98 

Currants  & 

raisins,  per  cwt. 

663,657 

2-67 

1,254,170 

4-29 

Rice,      „     „ 

399,170 

1-6 

3,389,286 

11-68 

Sugar,    „     „ 

6,594,308 

26-7 

18,237,723 

62-85 

Tea,       „     lb. 

53,965,112    2- 

145,327-432 

4-44 

and  in  1876  the  consumption  of  tea  was  185,536,371, 
or  5 '6  pounds  per  head.  Of  late  years  no  separate 
account  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  spices,  but  since  the  abolition  of  tlie  duty,  the 
consumpt  has  in  many  cases  trebled  in  quantity. 
The  returns  of  the  savings  bank  also  shew  conclusively 
that  the  people,  while  spending  more  money  on  these 
articles  within  the  last  4  years,  have  laid  by  immensely 
larger  sums.  In  the  !N'ational  Security  Savings  Iknk, 
Edinburgh,  the  deposits  have  increased  from  £321,160 
in  1873  to  £380,296  in  1876.  In  Glasgow  last  year  a 
sum  of  £1,073,000  was  paid  into  the  savings  bank. 
There  has  been  also  an  immense  increase  in  the  Post  OflSce 
Savings  Bank,  the  sum  last  year  being  £8,982,350. 
There  are  likewise  investment  companies  and  building 
societies,  which  are  very  numerous  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
there  are  other  things  which  I  could  quote,  showing 
that  the  working  classes  are  immensely  more  frugal,  or 
at  least  more  careful  than  they  used  to  be.  They  are 
living  more  generously,  but  I  distinctly  deny  that 
drinking  has  increased.  We  also  see  plainly  that  they 
are  eating  more  generously,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
good  feature.     I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
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GEOCERS'  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


Edinbttbor.  the  doings  in  the  licensing  court  within  the  last  few 

—         yeais,  and  I  have  observed  the  effeets ;  and  I  really 

^^^      think  the  magistrates  are  not  the  proper  parties  to  have 

(md^o^a.    ^®  licensing  in  their  hands,  they  are  so  accessible  to 

private  influence.    I  would  not  like  to  urge  the  changing 

of  the  court,  as  I  see  the  Commissioiiers  in  1859  had 
that  matter  under  their  consideration,  and  they  thought 
that  the  magistrates,  knowing  the  wants  of  the  district, 
were  the  proper  parties  to  intrust  with  the  licensing ;  but 
we  see  so  many  of  their  erratic  performances  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  I  think  that  some  of  our  magistrates  go 
upon  tiie  supposition  that  they  are  not  getting  enough 
of  honour  paid  to  them  unless  they  are  canvassed  for 
their  vote,  which  is  a  very  bad  system. 

2559.  Mr  Can^eU  Swmton, — There  is  a  material 
difference  made  in  that  by  ihe  Cameron  Act,  is  there 
not  1 — ^Not  in  the  first  court 

2560.  The  canyassing  of  the  magistrates  is  as  frequent- 
ly to  grant  as  to  refuse  a  licence,  is  it  not  ? — ^But  I  quite 
disapprove  of  canvassing.  I  will  state  one  thing  which 
happened  recently.  A  person  was  granted  his  licence 
unanimously  by  the  magistrates ;  then  it  came  before 
the  confirming  committee,  and  one  of  the  committee 
asked  how  long  this  person  had  been  in  the  trade,  and 
he  got  the  reply  that  he  had  been  two  months  in  the 
trade.  This  Justice  said  that  he  considered  it  degrading 
to  the  grocer  trade  to  think  that  a  man  could  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  it  in  two  months,  and  he  moved  that  the 
license  be  not  granted. 

2561.  That  was  consistent  with  Mr  Murray's  view 
that  the  licence  should  only  be  granted  to  a  man  who 
has  been  educated  in  the  trade  ? — But  I  began  to  make 
inquiry  in  the  matter,  and  found  that  the  magistrates 
had  an  interest  in  the  man.  He  was  an  old  gardener 
in  Princes  Street  Gardens,  and  had  been  superseded  in 
his  situation,  and  the  magistrates,  I  suppose,  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  make  their  old  gardener  a  grocer. 
Now,  what  I  would  draw  from  this  habit  of  the 
magistrates  is,  that  it  has  been  productive  of  a  great  deal 
of  harm  in  the  grocery  trade.  It  has  introduced  a  class 
of  people  that  should  never  have  been  in  the  trade,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  amended  that  clause 
making  it  compulsory  that  a  man  should  have  served 
his  time,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  should  be  recom- 
mended by  his  employers  as  thoroughly  competent  to 
carry  on  the  trade. 

2562.  The  ChairmaTu — In  fact,  that  a  man  should 
not  sell  spirits  under  cover  of  being  a  grocer  1 — ^He 
should  have  served  a  proper  apprenticeship  ;  it  requires  a 
man  with  all  his  senses  about  him  to  carry  on  the  trade. 

2563.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — I  suppose  there  is  a 
regular  apprenticeship  in  your  trade  ^— Yes. 

2564.  How  many 'years  1 — Four  years. 

2565.  The  Chairman. — ^Is  that  all  you  have  to 
say  1 — I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  notice.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr  James  Cowan,  in  March 
1876,  presented  a  petition  from  upwards  of  16,000  in- 
dividuals in  this  town  and  Leith,  calling  attention  to 
the  hardship  they  would  be  put  under  by  being  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  buying  small  quantities  of  liquor  at 
grocers'  shops.  That  was  a  bona  fide  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public. 

2566.  Mr  Calder,  you  have  been  for  many  years  a 
licensed  grocer  at  Portobello,  and  have  a  general  trade? — 
Mr  Calder. — I  have  been  over  43  years  in  the  trade. 
I  have  held  a  retail  licence  for  that  period,  and  have 
carried  on  the  trade  of  grocer  and  wine  and  spirit 
merchant  together  for  that  period. 

2567.  In  the  interest  of  the  trade,  and  also  of  the 
public  you  object  to  the  proposal  to  separate  the 
trades  ^--Decidedly  so.  I  would  deprecate  very  much 
the  separation  of  the  trades.  I  believe  I  speak  for  the 
majority  of  the  grocers  of  Scotland  when  I  say  that 
when  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  was  passed  we  hailed 
it  with  unmingled  delight  We  thought  it  of  very 
great  importance. 

2568.  You  have  never  yourself  had  jmy  difficulty  in 
refusing  to  allow  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises? — 
Never.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  with  tradesmen's  wives  with  pass-books  in  Porto- 
bello, but  I  never,  in  my  whole  recollection,  found  that 


a  single  woman  asked  me  to  give  her  spirits  and  idmA 
it  down  as  gzooeries. 

2569.  Mr  Campbell  SudtUon. — I  suppose  that  if  yon 
had  any  sudi  customers,  they  knew  quite  well  you 

,  would  not  do  it  ? — Quite  so ;  and  as  to  givixig  a  servant 
girl  a  glass  of  cold  whisky,  in  my  opiniim  it  would  be 
the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  worid,  for  I  believe  ^i* 
would  be  insulted  by  it  I  cannot  wnjigiTii^  f^c  a 
moment  how  it  would  be  offered  to  any  pecson. 

2570.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  what  has  been 
said  by  those  gentlemen  firom  Edinburgh? — Yes,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention.  We  have  19  grocers  in  Portobello,  along 
with  myself,  and  I  believe  we  aU  cordially  approve  <5 
the  hours  being  shortened  to  from  8  in  the  moming 
till  8  at  night,  and  on  Saturday  10  o'clock.  The  luag^ 
nugority  of  grocers  shut  at  8  just  now.  In  summer, 
we  shut  at  9,  because,  Portobello  being^  a  watting 
place,  a  good  many  strangers  come  about  u&  But  it 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  have  the  hours 
shortened.  I  do  not  see  why  publichouses  should  have 
longer  hours  than  we  have.  The  consequence  of  their 
having  longer  hours  is,  that  whenever  we  shut  our  shops 
the  publichouses  begin  te  do  a  large  business,  because 
the  people  cannot  get  into  our  shops.  I  think 
every  man  ought  to  be  in  his  house  at  8  o'clock  at  night 
It  IB  not  de&drable  for  a  married  man  or  any  other 
man  to  sit  in  a  publichouse  till  10  or  11  o'clock. 

2571.  The  Chairman, — ^Would  you  not  be  content 
to  shut  at  8  if  the  publichouses  were  open  till  11  ? — 
We  do  it  ourselves  at  present ;  and  at  Dalkeith  they 
shut  at  7  o'clock.     It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that 
the  licensed  grocers  have  enormous  profits  on  spirits. 
That  is  not  the  case.     Parties  here  the  other  day  spoke 
of  16s.  6d.  and  16s.  10d«  a  gallon  for  old  whisky.     I 
keep  very  old  whisky — 3,  or  4,  or  5  years  old, — . 
Highland  whisky — costing  3s.  6d.  a  gallon  short  price* 
Now  if  that  is  kept  for  3  or  4  years,  you  will  find 
that  the  least  it  costs  me  is  16s.  per  gaUon.    I  sell  it 
at  18s. — ^That  is  only  Is  6d.  a  gallon  of  profit,  or  not 
more  than   7  per  cent     I  believe  that  the  smaller 
publichouses  use  new-made  spirits  direct    from  the 
distillery.     Some  publichouses  do  keep  old  whisky, 
but  generally  they  do  not     They  sell  young  whisky, 
and  it  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  l^ey  make 
a  good  deal  of  profit  out  of  it.    But  the  profits  of  licensed 
grocers  in  Scotland  are  exceedingly  small     I  know  a 
licensed  grocer  who  only  sells  about  two  hogsheads  of 
whisky  in  the  year,  and  the  profit  is  not  much  mcM» 
than  the  cost  of  his  licence.     I  was  surprised  at  Mr 
Linton  saying  that  he  did  not  see  why  grocers  should 
be  entitled  to  sell  any  more  than  any  other  merchant 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  anomalous  thing  to  see  a 
draper  or  a  shoemaker  selling  whisky ;  but,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  two  trades  have  been  connected  with 
the  grocer.     From  my  earliest  years,  grocers  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  spirits  along  with  groceries. 
They  are  the  only  trade  that  ought  to  sell  liquors, 
because  they  deal  in  every  eatable  commodity.     I  sell 
from  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  a  bottle  of  small  beer, 
and  from  a  pound  of  tea  to  a  halfpenny  worth  of  sticks 
or  whitning,— everything  that  a  family  requires.     It 
would  be  most  inconvenient  to  the  public  at  large  if  the 
trades  were  separated ;  and  if  people  had  to  come  to 
me  for  their  groceries,  and  go  to  a  publichouse  for  their 
spirituous  liquors,— in  fact,  they  would  not  do  it     I 
hieive  a  number  of  customers  from  England  who  come 
to  Portobello  for  a  few  months  in  the  year.     Now,  if 
one  of  these  gentlemen  comes  and  gives  me  an  order 
for  grocery  goods,  and  then  says  he  wants  some  Baas' 
ale,  or  spirits,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  could  not 
sell  it,  and  that  he  most  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it ; 
but  such  gentlemen  would  say  that  they  would  not  go 
there,  or  condescend  to  send  their  servant  there. 

2572.  How  is  it  thought  to  be  such  a  very  dis- 
graceful thing  to  go  into  a  hotel  or  publichouse  to 
buy  what  whisky  you  require? — ^We  have  no  hfltels 
at  all  in  Portobello. 

2573.  Why  should  it  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  buy 
whisky  at  a  publichouse  than  at  a  grocer's  9 — ^Ih  thoe    . 
publidiouse  tiiere  may  be  five  or  six,  or  ten  or  twelve 
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men  drinking  and  smoking,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
example  for  a  yonng  girl,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  wife,  to 
come  and  order  things  at  such  a  place. 

2574.  In  pnbliclioases  in  England  theie  is  always 
«  door  called  the  bottle  and  jug  door  1 — ^I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

2575.  >  That  is  never  the  case  in  Scoiland  f — No. 

•  2576.  Mr  Oampbdl  Smnton, — If  the  grocer  did  not 
sell  whisky,  that  would  soon  become  the  casef—I 
would  deprecate  very  much  the  separation  of  the  trades. 
It  would  be  a  great  evil  to  Scotland.  The  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  wrought  exceedingly  welL  In  Porto- 
bello  there  has  not  been  a  conviction  of  grocers  for  ten 
yeara,  nor  a  complaint  against  one  of  than.  There  is 
never  an  individual  seen  drinking  in  the  grooer^s.  This 
famous  man,  Mr  Salmond,  never  appeared  in  Porto- 
beUo  at  all,  for  he  was  told  they  were  all  decent  men 
there.  Thm  is  no  complaint  whatever  by  the  police 
against  any  one  of  us.  We  have  wholesale  merchants 
calling  on  us  every  week  with  samples.  Now,  it  is  a 
natural  thing  to  put  the  samples  on  the  counter,  and 
we  have  to  teste  them.  If  any  one  came  in,  he  would 
not  know  that  they  were  samples.  No  gentleman 
will  buy  a  gallon  of  whisky  without  tasting  it,  and 
Hbai  might  be  set  down  as  drinking  on  the  premises. 

1  believe  ihete  are  some  hundreds  of  such  cases.  We 
cannot  carry  on  our  trade  without  allowing  customers 
to  taste  what  they  are  to  buy. 

2577.  T?ie  Chcdrman, — Ia  that  all  you  have  to  statei 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  dse. 

2578.  Mr  Thomson,  have  you  anything  to  add  1 — 
Mr  ThonuoTL — I  took  a  note  of  the  quantity  of  spirits 
sc^d  in  my  places  of  business  for  one  month,  and  I  was 
surprised  at  the  result.  The  proportion  sold  in  half 
gills  at  my  shop  in  Momingside  was  3  per  cent,  in 
gills  12  per  cent,  in  2  gills  6*9  per  cent. — making  21*9 
per  cmt.  of  the'  whole  sales  in  quantities  of  2  gills  and 
under,  in  pint  bottles  21  per  cent.,  and  in  larger 
quantities  57*1  per  cent  In  my  place  of  business  in 
St  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  proportion  sold  in 
half  gills  was  2*3  per  cent.,  in  gills  13*3  percent.,  in 

2  gills  3*2  per  cent. — in  all  18*8  per  cent,  in  2  gills  and 
under;  in  pint  bottles  8*7  per  cent — ^making  in  all 
27*5  per  cent,  in  quantities  of  a  pint  and  under ;  in 
larger  quantities  72*5  per  cent.  Then  the  number  of 
sales  in  quantities  of  a  pint  and  under — at  Momingside 
21*75  per  cent  of  the  transactions,  and  in  1  gill  40  per 
cent,  in  2  giUs  11*75  per  cent,  and  in  pint  bottles 
26*5  per  cent  In  St  Andrew  Street,  in  half  gills  20 
per  cent,  1  gill  28*7  per  cent,  in  2  gills  7  per 
cent,  in  pint  bottles  14*3  per  cent — showing  that  there 
is  a  large  sale,  even  in  these  localities,  of  small  quan- 
tities. There  are  a  good  many  offices  in  St  Andrew 
Square — ^insurance  and  banking  offices,  and  it  is 
mostly  in  the  forenoon  that  these  transactions  take  place. 


€l€orge 

Mwrray, 

and  others. 


2579.  About  the  luncheon  hour  9 — ^Yes,  I  am  not  BDommsa. 
so  nmch  at  Momingside,  and  cannot  specify  exMMf 
the  time  it  is  sold  there. 

2580.  Mr  Campbell  Swinfan. — Is  there  riaally  a 
good  deal  of  dram  drinking  in  the  forenoon  among  the 
derks  in  the  offices  in  St  Andrew  Square  ? — ^I  do  nofr 
say  it  is  the  clerks  in  the  (^oee,  but  it  is  sold  therey 
and  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  that  way,  I  include 
in  that  foreign  spirits  as  well — ^brandy,  gin,  &o. 

2581.  The  Chairman.— Then  you  say  there  is  a 
large  legitimate  trade  in  small  quantities? — Yea,  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

2582.  Did  you  hear  all  that  Mr  Murray  said?— I  did 
not  hear  the  beginning  of  it,  but  I  know  pretty  well 
what  he  said.  As  to  the  hour  of  closing,  I  t^iink  that 
instead  of  Parliament  fixing  the  hour  of  closing,  it 
should  be  left  optional  with  the  magistrates  to  fix 
the  hours.  They  could  then  adjust  them  to  the  wants 
of  the  different  districts  of  the  country  or  city. 

2583.  Would  you  fix  an  hour  beyond  which  you 
should  not  go  1 — Clearly ;  and  as  to  the  certificates — 
for  a  first,  second,  or  third  conviction  of  any  infraction 
of  the  certificate,  I  would  not  leave  it  optional  to  tlie 
magistrates  to  forfeit  the  Hoence;  I  would  make  it 
illegal  to  hold  the  Hcenoe  after  the  first,  second,  or  third 
conviction. 

2584.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^After  even  the  firsts — 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  some  might 
think  it  too  severe. 

2585.  You  would  make  it  to  be  forfeited  after  a 
second  conviction  f — Yes. 

2586.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  t^ese  giUs  sent  out  in 
small  bottles  1 — ^AU  in  small  bottles.  Many  persons 
bring  the  bottles  or  flasks  with  them.  We  do  a  good 
deal  in  flasks,  being  near  the  Bailway  Station.  I  may 
mention  that  I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  an  old 
wine  merchant,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act,  and  we  regularly  sold  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  cofiee.  I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  Sir 
William  Fettes's  successor,  John  Hill.  He  was  a 
partner  of  Sir  William  Fettes  at  one  time ;  and  there 
was  an  old  advertisement  kept  in  t^e  place  for  many 
years  by  Sir  William  Fettes's  mother — 'Fettes'  tea 
'  shop,  opposite  the  Fountain  weU ' — showing  that  the 
trade  was  at  least  a  century  old. 

2587.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  9 — I  do  not 
think  so. 

2588.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — In  order  to  prevent 
contravention  of  the  Act  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  trade,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
that  the  police  should  have  a  little  more  supervision 
than  they  have  now  1 — I  would  not  object  very  much 
to  that 

A4journed. 

(See  App.  D,  p.  494.) 


EDIXBUEGH,    THUESDAY,   11th  OCTOBEE  1877. 


Present  :- 


Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Mr  Ferguson. 


Mr  M'Laqan,  MJP. 
Sheriff  Cbiohton. 


Sm  JAMES  FEEGUSSON  in  the  Chabb. 


60.  Dr  James  Morris,  examined. 

2589.  The  Cfiadirman, — ^You  are  a  medical  man  at 
Dunfermline  1 — ^Yee. 

2590.  In  your  capacity  as  medical  officer  of  health  in 
Dunfermline,  you  have  had  occasion  to  pay  attention 
to  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  habits  of  the 
people  1 — ^Yea 

2591.  I  understand  that  you  have. a  statement  to 


make  to  us  1 — I  have  been  medical  officer  of  health  and 
police  surgeon  in  Dunfermline  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
I  have  also  been  parochial  surgeon  for  jbhe  last  twelve 
years ;  and  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
necessarily  to  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  health 
and  habits  of  the  people ;  and  so  far  as  my  ezpetienco 
goes  generally,  I  think  that  intemperance  has  been  rather 
diminishing  of  late  years,  but  I  am  very  much  of 
opinion  that  a  still  further  diminution  is  required  in 
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JEdinbuboh.  everyway.  From  the  nature  of  my  engagements  I  have 
-^  to  mix  with  all  classes  of  people — ^mudi  more  with  the 
JDr  James  working  classes — ^at  all  times  and  hours,  both  by  night 
^^22*'  and  by  day ;  and  I  have  conversed  frequently  both  with 
the  working  classes  and  with  those  in  a  better  position 
in  life  as  to  grocers'  licences  being  the  cause  of 
drunkenness ;  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  my 
opinion,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  tiiey  are  not  the  cause 
of  intemperance.  I  have  abundant  means  of  knowing 
as  to  private  drinking,  whether  in  moderation  or  excess, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  ;  but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  grocer's  licence  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
amount  that  still  exists.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
intemperance  among  females  is  amongst  the  lowest  ^»de 
and  those  of  the  most  destitute  character.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  women  who  are  a  little  superior  to  that 
grade,  such  as  washer-women  and  SaturcLsiy  scrubbing 
women,  and  such  like, — ^they  are  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance more  or  less  at  certain  stated  periods,  generally  on 
the  Saturday  and  sometimes  on  the  Sunday.  But 
amongst  the  higher  class  of  females  it  is  a^very  excep- 
tional thing  to  have  a  woman  who  is  gmlty  of  intemper- 
ance. My  professional  experience  and  position,  as  well 
as  the  experience  of  my  professional  brethren  in  our 
locality,  enable  us  to  know  every  one  of  them.  In  re- 
gard to  stimulants,  especially  alcohol,  being  used  as  a 
medicine,  and  prescribed  by  medical  men,  I  think  gene- 
rally it  is  not  required  at  oXL  We  can  almost  do  with- 
out it,  and  the  assertion  made  by  certain  parties  that 
medical  men,  in  prescribing  stimulants,  have  made  many 
of  their  patients  drunkards,  is  quite  in  opposition  to  aU 
my  experience,  and  to  that  of  my  professional  brethren 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  When  they  are 
required  as  stimulants  it  is  generally  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  disease,  and  not  at  the  beginning, — that  is  the  time 
medical  men  prescribe  them  with  benefit;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  too  popular  a  remedy,  and  people 
generally  trust  to  wine,  or  other  stimulants,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  children  at  the  beginning  of 
disease,  when  it  is  injurious  instead  of  beneficial,  and 
the  habit  once  contracted,  either  man  or  woman,  they 
have  a-  very  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  giving  it  up. 
Most  cases  of  notorious  drunkards  that  have  been  cured 
have  been  so  by  medical  men,  being  put  under  restraint 
and  subjected  to  treatment  If  wine,  brandy,  gin,  or  any 
other  stimulant  is  required  by  me  or  by  any  one  of  my 
colleagues,  we  imiversally  prefer  to  send  for  it  to  the 
grocer's  shop,  principally  because  the  families  have  other 
connections  with  the  grocer's  shop,  and  because  the  men 
occupy  a  much  superior  position  as  tradesmen,  and  be- 
cause in  particular  the  article  supplied  can  be  most  de- 
pended on. 

2592.  I  suppose  it  would  be  immaterial  to  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  kind  of  spirits, 
whether  you  get  it  from  a  spirit  dealer  or  a  grocer  % — I 
would  always  prefer  to  send  to  the  grocer  for  it 

2593.  Why  should  a  grocer  be  a  more  eligible  person 
to  send  to  than  a  professional  spirit  dealer  who  did  not 
sell  groceries  ? — ^Because  my  experience  is  that  grocers 
generally  are  a  much  superior  class  of  men,  and  that  it 
is  not  so  pleasant  for  either  a  youth  or  an  adult  to  go  to 
a  publichouse  for  anything  that  is  wanted. 

2594.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  publichouse,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  a  spirit  dealer — ^a  man  who  sells  spirits,  and 
not  a  grocer  ?--We  have  no  such  thing  with  us. 

2595.  Suppose  the  provision  trade  was  separated  from 
the  liquor  trade,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  send 
to  a  man  who  only  sold  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  1 — None  whatever. 

2596.  There  is  no  virtue  in  selling  groceries  with  the 
spirits  1 — ^The  very  opposite.  I  would  prefer  a  man  who 
had  been  trained  to  the  trade,  and  who  knew  his  business 
both  as  to  buying  and  selling.    • 

2597.  Would  you  go  on  with  your  statement  % — A 
restriction  to  a  quart  bottle  in  a  great  many  cases  both 
in  town  and  country  would  be  a  most  injudicious  and 
prejudicial  thing.  Many  working  people  are  not  able  to 
purchase  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky.  It  is  very  seldom 
required  in  a  working  man's  houae  except  as  medicine, 
and  few  are  able  to  afford  it  if  they  attend  to  their 
family  wants  ;  and  there  are  many  who,  if  they  knew 


that  spirits  were  In  the  house,  would  not  rest  till  they 
consumed  the  whole  of  th^m,  though  there  are  many 
noble  exceptions,  I  think.  I  invariably  send  to  the 
grocer's.  I  never  send  to  a  publichouse,  and  I  think  a 
quart  as  a  minimum  is  too  much,  and  l^e  publichouse 
bad.  I  approve  generally  of  the  present  laws,  but 
would  have  some  modifications.  I  think  the  present 
laws  in  many  instances  are  carried  out  in  too  lax  a 
manner,  especially  in  regard  to  Sunday  drinking.  That 
is  far  too  common. 

2598.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Do  you  apply  that  to 
grocers  1 — ^No. 

2599.  T?ie  Chairman, — In  saying  that  public  drink- 
ing is  too  common,  you  mean  public  Sunday  drink- 
ing 1 — Public  Sunday  drinking. 

2600.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  drinking  at  home  on  Sunday,  the  spirits  being 
purchased  on  Saturday  nights  1 — In  certain  locaUties, 
especially  in  the  mining  districts,  a  certain  portion  of 
them  take  home  drink  with  them  on  Saturday  and  con- 
sume it 

2601.  You  would  think  that  an  evil  too,  would  you  I — 
I  would. 

2602.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  drink  is  very  often 
got  at  the  grocer's  ? — It  is  got  both  at  the  grocer's  and 
at  the  publichouse.  It  is  qtdte  a  common  thing  for 
parties,  especially  on  Saturday  night — ^the  pay  night — 
to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  publichouse,  and,  when  the 
time  comes  for  shutting,  to  carry  away  a  portion  of  spirits 
with  them.  The  grocer's  supply  to  the  husb^d  or 
wife — generally  to  the  wife — is  usually  for  family 
purposes.  That  is  not  the  cause  of  tippling,  but  the 
women  sending  to  the  publichouse  for  a  penny  or  two- 
pence worth  six  or  eight  or  ten  times  a  day.  I  would 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  in  the  first  place  by 
restricting  the  amount  sold  by  grocers,  and  in  the  next 
place  by  making  the  publicans  sell  it  only  on  the 
premises. 

2603.  Sheriff  Crichton, — How  would  you  restrict 
it  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  pint  at  least 
should  be  sold  by  the  grocers. 

2604.  Mr  Ferguson, — What  would  you  make  tho 
minimum  % — A  gill ;  but  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to 
go  for  eight  ounces. 

2605.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinian, — ^In  a  closed  vessel  1— 
In  a  closed  vessel  But  there  are  many  cases  where  this 
would  be  a  hardship,  and  in  those  cases  any  body 
presenting  a  line  from  the  minister  or  doctor  to  a  respect- 
able dealer  should  give  him  liberty  to  supply  a  smaller 
quantity  as  a  medicine,  but  not  for  family  purposes. 
If  he  gets  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  is  asked  as  a 
medicine,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sell  it 

2606.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  said  you  would  make  a  gill 
the  TniTiimiiTn ;  do  you  mean  that  you  would  make  a 
pint  the  mg-yimnm  1 — I  would  make  a  pint  the  minimum. 
I  might  approve  of  a  gill,  but  I  would  prefer  a  pint. 
A  pint  is  little  enough  to  be  sold  for  family  purposes. 
My  experience  as  a  police  surgeon  and  a  parochial  surgeon 
is  that  drinking  is  the  great  cause  of  crime,  of  poverty, 
and  of  insanity  ;  and  all  the  victims  have  been  more  or 
less  trained  in  evil  habits  from  their  youth ;  and  from 
the  force  of  bad  habits,  ignorance,  and  depravity,  the 
habit  once  formed  will  continue  unless  putunder  restraint, 
and  the  publichouse  is  their  only  haunt 

2607.  The  Chairman, — If  drinking  is  such  a  fertile 
source  of  crime  and  misery,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
more  facilities  aflTorded  for  drinMng,  the  more  drinking 
there  wiU  be  1 — Yes,  I  do. 

2608.  There  are  some  people  whom  you  have 
described  as  on  the  border  line,  who  are  a  little  less 
confirmed  drunkards  than  others,  but  are  tending  towards 
it  Now,  we  have  been  told  by  a  great  many  people 
that  the  facility  of  getting  the  drink  secretly  at  the 
grocer's  tends  to  confirm  the  habit  in  such  people.  That 
is  not  your  opinion  \ — ^I  think  it  does,  in  those  eases  I 
have  referred  to,  I  do  not  think  grocers'  everyday 
transactions  with  families,  supplying  drink,  is  the  means 
of  encouraging  drinking. 

2609.  But  where  grocers  give  the  facilities  very  readily 
for  people  to  go  and  buy  liquor  '^idthont  the  publicity  of 
going  to  the  publichouse,  do  you  not  think  that  that  has 
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an  usurious  effect  in  encouraging  tlioso  people  who  haye 
a  tendency  that  way  1 — To  a'  certain  extent  it  has. 

2610.  And  the  opportunity  constantly  given  by  going 
to  buy  provisions  brings  it  more  prominently  to  their 
notice  'C—Aa  a  general  rule  my  experience  is  that  all 
those  dissolute,  low  tipplers  don't  go  to  the  grocer's  shop 
at  aU,  but  go  to  the  publichouse.  Eespectable  grocers 
discourage  them,  but  in  certain  locidities  of  a  less 
respectable  nature  they  go  to  the  grocer's. 

2611.  We  had  a  grocer  yesterday  in  a  considerable 
way  of  business  who  told  us  that  he  sold  120  gallons  a 
month  in  very  small  quantities, — giUs  and  half- 
mutchkins  ;  and  we  have  had  several  others  in  the  same 
way.  Now,  does  that  not  show  that  it  is  done  on  a  very 
large  scale  indeed,  and  that 'there  can  be  very  little 
discrimination  used  in  regard  to  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  sold  1 — ^That  is  not  my  experience. 

2612.  Your  approval  of  the  sale  by  grocers  seems  to 
refer  rather  to  exceptional  cases, — that  is  to  say,  sales  for 
family  use  1 — Yes. 

2613.  But  how  can  you  possibly  confine  it  to  such 
legitimate  purposes  as  you  would  call  them  1 — I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  confine*  it  unless  you  restrict  the 
quantity.  If  the  quantity  was  restricted,  the  very 
parties  the  proposed  improvement  is  intended  to  benefit 
would  be  the  parties  benefited.  The  parties  who  do  not 
require  to  be  benefited  by  any  enactment  are  not 
indulgers.  They  use  it  more  at  the  table  daily  in 
moderation.  It  is  the  lowest  class  Ij  refer  to  who  get 
supplies  very  frequently  in  publichouses,  and  they  either 
go  themselves  or  send  for  them. 

2614.  You  would  keep  that  class  out  of  the  grocer's 
by  restricting  the  quantity  1 — ^I  would. 

2615.  Mr  M'Lagan, — ^I  don't  think  you  mentioned 
whether  it  is  within  your  experience  that  there  have 
been  evasions  of  the  law  by  grocers.  Do  you  know  if 
there  are  any  evasions  of  the  law  1 — ^Very  little.  It 
used  to  be  very  common,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  now. 

2616.  .In  Dunfermline  1 — In  Dunfermline.  It  was 
common,  because  of  people  going  to  the  inn  or  public- 
house — ^half-a-dozen  pereons  met  in  the  evening  to  talk 
over  daily  matters  ;  b;it  that  has  greatly  disappeared, 
and  I  may  say  it  is  unknown  in  respectable  shopa  It 
still  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  outer  circle. 

2617.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  I  think  there  is 
some  inconsistency  in  your  statement.  I  think  you 
stated  that  grocers'  licences  were  not  the  cause  of 
intemperance,  and  further  on  you  said  the  cause  of 
tippling — ^by  which  I  assume  you  meant  intemperance — 
was  givingTsmall  quantities  often  in  the  day  by  grocers 
and  publichouse  keepers  1 — Principally  by  publichouse 
keepers. 

2618.  And  by  grocers  also  1 — No  doubt. 

2619.  And  therefore  the  grocers' licences  have  tended 
to  increase]  intemperance  I--T0  a  certain  extent  they 
have. 


61.  Mr  John  Stewart,  examined. 

2620.  The  Chairman.— Whai  are  you  1  What  is 
your  business  1 — I  am'  a  licensed  grocer  at  30  Cowgate- 
head,  at  the  foot  of  CandlemakerBow.  I  have  been  in 
the  same  shop  for  the  last  nine  years. 

2621.  Do  you  employ  many  assistants  1 — I  have  two 
assistants  and  a  porter.  I  do  a  considerable  trade  among 
the  working  classes  principally,  and  I  have  also  some 
good  customers  throughout  the  town,  and  even  from  the 
new  town.  With  reference  to  a  statement  made  by 
Bailie  Lewis,  I  have  to  state  that  I  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  that  gentleman  on  some  private  affairs,  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  gain  information  respecting  my 
business  as  a  licensed  grocer,  which  I  understood  was 
not  to  be  made  use  of  in  public,  as  he  seems  to  have  done, 
and  unwittingly  on  my  part  I  used  a  figurative  expres- 
sion common  to  me  that  I  had  supplied  pennyworths  of 
tea  and  sugar  along  with  a  giU  of  spirits  hundreds  of 
times,  although  I  really  meant  on  several  occasions.  I 
had  to  go  to  Bailie  Lewis  on  private  business,  and  what 


I  said  was  all  in  banter.     He  conamenced  to  advise  me  EnmBUKOB. 
to  stop  selling  spirits  altogether,  and  I  said  I  would  not  ,. ,    "" 
do  that.     I  said  to  him  in  jest  that  I  would  be  very  glad  ^<^^f^^' 
to  send  him  a  puncheon  of  whisky  so  old  that  it  would        *" 
never  give  him  a  headache. 

2622.  What  you  wish  to  say  is  that  you  did  not 
literally  mean  tlutt  hundreds  of  people  bought  a  penny- 
worth of  tea  and  sugar  and  get  a  giU  of  whisky  V--1  did 
not  mean  that  at  alL  There  is  a  great  number  of  lodg- 
ing houses  in  my  locality,  and  some  people  go  there  for 
a  single  night  from  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen  and  other 
towns  throughout  the  country.  They  require  to 
buy  only  what  does  for  that  night  and  next  morning. 
Poor  people,  and  the  working  classes  generally,  do  not 
buy  more  ;  but  on  Saturday  they  buy  large  quantities 
of  sugar  and  tea,  and  our  best  turn  over  is  on  Saturday, 
of  sugar,  tea,  butter,  cheese,  ham,  and  so  on.  There  is 
only  one-sixth  of  my  trade  in  ale,  wine,  whisky,  and 
brandy. 

2623.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Do  you  sell  much  wine  1 — ^Yes, 
a  good  quantity. 

2624.  Port  wine,  I  suppose  % — ^Port,  sherry,  and 
claret, — ^we  sell  a  good  deal  of  them ;  and  especidly  this 
while  back  we  sell  more  of  the  cheap  winea  I  would 
be  in  favour  of  shortening  business  hours  from  8  A.H. 
till  9  P.M.  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  I  would  think 
it  but  fair  that  the  spirit  dealers  should  close  at  10  p.m. 
I  believe  that  the  public  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any 
change,  or  would  approve  of  the  liquor  trade  being  with- 
drawn from  the  grocers.  It  woidd  practically  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  to  be  compelled  to  buy 
quart  bottles ;  but  my  belief  is  that  they  would  go  to 
the  publichouse,  or  club  together  and  discuss  the  bottle, 
which  in  my  opinion  would  be  more  injurious  than  the 
present  system.  I  consider  that  a  man  bred  to  the 
grocery  trade,  on  making  application  for  a  licence, 
ought  to  be  preferred  by  the  magistrates  to  one  who  has 
not  been  bred,  having  consideration  to  his  character, 
and  the  premises  being  suitable.  During  the  seventeen 
years  that  I  have  been  a  grocer,  I  have  been  asked  but 
once  to  enter  goods  for  spirits,  which  I  refused ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  who  has  done  so.  I  have 
rarely  supplied  spirits  in  open  vessels  except  in  very 
small  quantities  for  medicine.  I  find  that  since  those 
who  sold  *  hard  ale '  have  dropped  selling  it,  that 
drunkenness  in  the  Cowgate  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  all  whiskies  should  be 
two  years  in  bond  before  being  cleared  for  consumption. 

2625.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Were  you  ever  asked  to 
evade  the  law  1 — Yes,  I  have  been  asked  to  evade  the* 
law. 

2626.  Is  that  a  frequent  occurrence  ? — No,  not  now. 
It  is  not  so  frequent  now  as  it  used  to  be.  But  some 
years  ago  one  of  my  young  men  happened  to  open  before 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  give  out  a  gilL  It  was 
stopped  after  that.  He  happened  to  open  ten  minutes 
before  8,  and  it  was  quite  against  my  instructions. 

2627.  Before  you  were  there  1 — Before  I  was  there. 

2628.  Did  he  tell  you  of  it  himself  1— They  took  me 
up  for  it. 

2629.  And  what  was  the  result  i— £2,  10s. 

2630.  You  were  fined  for  it  1 — Yes ;  but  it  was  quite 
against  my  instructions. 

2631.  Are  you  ever  asked  to  give  a  dram  over  the 
counter  during  the  day  1 — ^Very  seldom.  Sometimes  we 
are  asked,  but  we  never  do  it  now. 

2632.  Mr  WLagan, — When  a  commercial  traveller 
comes,  are  you  ever  asked  to  treat  himi — I  never 
encourage  that.  Many  a  time  I  have  been  asked  to  do 
it,  and  I  never  do  it  I  never  take  anything  from 
commercial  travellers. 

2633.  But  is  it  quite  a  common  thing  for  them  to 
ask  it  1 — I  would  not  like  a  commercial  traveller  who 
did  it 

2634.  But  is  it  the  practice  ?  You  have  said  many  a 
time  they  have  asked  you  but  you  have  refused  % — Some 
of  them  have  asked  me  sometimes,  and  I  refused  I  do 
not  like  that  class  of  travellers.  I  think  that  if  they 
commence  the  like  of  that  I  would  rather  have  no 
dealings  with  them. 

2635.  I  think  you  said  that  one-sixth  of  your  trade 
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SDSfBvsQH/only  was  in  liquor  1 — Yes,  about  that.     I  took  a  note 
of  it  from  my  books  last  night. 

2636.  And  the  other  five-sixths  are  profitable  enough 
for  you,  are  they  not  % — Yes. 

2637.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  great  hardship  to 
you  if  tiie  one-fiixth  were  separated  from  the  five- 
sixtiis  % — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship. 

2638.  How  % — Because  we  can  do  both  trades  better 
together.   I 

2639.  Do  you  think  that  having  that  sixth  brings 
customers  to  you  for  the  other  five-sixths  % — I  Itoik  sa 
Most  of  the  people  like  to  come  for  their  groceries  and 
spirits  together*     That  is  my  experience. 

2640.  You  think  your  trade  in  groceries  would  fall 
off  if  the  trade  in  drink  was  separated  from  the  trade  in 
groceries  1 — I  could  not  say  very  well  as  to  that,  but  I 
would  rather  have  them  both  together.  I  don't  want 
to  commit  myself. 

2641.  But  you  call  yourself  a  grocer.  Now  I  should 
suppose  that  the  fact  of  your 'selling  groceries  would  be 
the  reason  why  people  would  come  to  you  to  buy  drink. 
You  put  it  the  other  way  1 — Well  some  of  them  come 
and  buy  drink  from  me,  but  do  not  buy  groceries.  Per- 
haps they  think  that  my  whisky  is  better.  I  don't  know 
the  cause,  but  some  of  them  do  come  to  me  for  drink 
and  do  not  buy  groceries. 

2642.  Supposing  you  were  selling  your  drink  in  a 
separate  shop  from  your  groceries,  you  would  not  lose 
any  customers  that  would  come  for  that  good  whisky  of 
yours  % — ^I  don't  know  how  that  would  ba  There 
would  be  an  enormous  lot  of  expense  to  keep  up  two 
shops. 

2643.  But  I  am  merely  supposing  the  thing.  If  it 
was  done  for  one  it  would  be  done  for  all  of  course,  and 
it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  % — I  don't  know  that 
that  would  suit  at  all  I  would  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  on  it. 

2644.  You  have  not  made  up  your  mind  on  that  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  trades  separated. 

2645.  You  think  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  selling  of  groceries  and  the  selling  of  whisky 
should  be  joined  together  % — I  think  it  is.  I  think  the 
public  are  quite  satisfied,  and  I  have  heard  them  over 
and  over  say  that ;  and  the  last  time  Parliament  was 
sitting,  when  we  got  up  a  petition,  every  one  was  as 
willing  to  sign  the  petition  as  could  be, — except  some. 

2646.  All  the  licensed  grocers  were  ^Bui  I  mean  the 
public  at  large. 

2647.  Mr  Ferguson, — Can  you  tell  us  how  many 
signatures  there  were  at  that  petition  1 — I  cannot 
remember. 

2648.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  there  were 
16,000 ;  do  you  consider  that  about  the  truth  1 — I  would 
consider  so. 

2649.  And  it  was  represented  that  it  was  a  very  large 
representation  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  while  I 
suppose  the  population  of  Edinburgh  is  over  200,000 
now  % — A  great  number  of  grocers  did  not  put  them- 
selves very  much  about  to  get  names.  Ihave  no  doubt 
if  they  had  all  gone  round  the  streets  and  called  on  the 
public  they  would  have  got  more.  But  I  know  that 
several  of  the  grocers  did  not  put  themselves  about 

2650.  You  said  just  now  that  everybody  willingly 
rushed  to  put  down  their  names  to  this  petition  %^1 
meant  those  that  were  called  upon. 

2651.  The  Chairman, — Is  a  large  proportion  of  your 
sales  of  whisky  in  small  quantities  I—Yes,  a  large  pro- 
portion. 

2652.  Would  you  say  that  fully  one-half  was  in  quan- 
tities of  a  pint  and  under  % — Oh  yes ;  there  are  a  great 
number  of  gills  and  half  gills,  and  even  the  half  of  that ) 
— In  our  locality  no  person  ever  thinks  of  buying  more 
than  a  glass  of  brandy  or  gin,  that  is  half  a  gill,  and 
that  is  enough  for  medicine. 

2653.  And  you  say  you  never  sell  spirits  in  an  open 
vessel  unless  as  medicine  % — I  said  very  seldom.  Some- 
times we  have  done  it. 

2654.  But  if  anybody  comes  in  and  says  he  has  a 
little  sinking  in  his  inside,  and  wants  a  drink  in  a 
hurry  i— We  would  not  do  it 

2655.  Are  your  sales  of  whisky  large  on  Saturday 


evening  1 — ^Yes,   they  are   pretty  large  on   Saturday 
night 

2656.  They  seem  to  buy  a  large  stock  on  Saturday 
night  1 — In  our  locality  they  never  keep  it 

2657.  Not  for  the  Sunday  ?— They  can't  keq)  it 
There  is  an  awful  lot  of  shebeens  in  our  locality  on 
Sunday,  and  I  consider  if  thehouis  afe  to  be  shortened, 
we  would  have  more  of  them. 

2658.  What  is  the  sort  of  quantity  that  the  people 
buy  on  Saturday  nights  1 — Some  of  them  buy  bottles, 
but  mostly  pint  bottles  and  gills. 

2659.  Do  they  buy  two  or  tiiree  bottles  sometimas? 
— ^V^y  few.     It  is  mostly  all  gills. 

2660.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Doyous^  those  gUls 
in  bottles  1 — ^Yes. 

2661.  Corked  1 — ^Yee.  Sometimes  we  have  to  draw 
the  cork  for  them.  Poor  people  do  not  keep  screws  in 
their  houses  sometimes. 

2662.  Sheriff  CricMon, — Have  you  them  ready 
corked  1 — Some  will  not  take  them  unless  they  see  them 
filled  out  of  the  cask. 

2663.  But  you  have  bottles  ready  corked  o(Mitaining 
a  gilll — Yes.  On  Saturday  we  could  not  serve  our 
customers  otherwise,  when  we  have  so  many  other  goods 
to  supply. 

2664.  The  Chmrmaiu — ^Why  can  you  not  have  a 
supply  of  small  bottles  on  the  shelf  ready  to  sell  % — We 
have  them  on  the  Saturday  for  conveniwice,  but 
throughout  the  week  we  have  not  There  is  a  number 
of  poor  people  who  are  very  jealous,  and  they  think  if 
they  do  not  see  the  thing  taken  out  of  the  cask  it  is  not 
right  It  is  difficult  to  put  that  out  of  their  minds, 
though  they  have  dealt  with  us  for  years  and  year&  I 
would  not  like  to  see  any  alteration  as  to  the  quantity 
sold.  A  number  of  poor  men  send  for  a  nip  or  a  gla^ 
of  brandy,  and  I  think  they  have  as  much  right  to  get 
that  at  the  grocer's  as  at  the  publichouse. 

2665.  Mr  Ckmpbell  Swinton, — ^But  you  never  give  it 
to  them  in  an  open  vessel  1 — ^Very  seldom*  It  is  very 
seldom  they  ask  it 

2666.  The  Chairman, — I  understood  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  Mr  M'Lagan  that  it  would  hurt  you  very 
much  if  the  licence  was  taken  from  you  1 — ^Yes,  I  con- 
sider it  would.  The  two  businesses  are  better  together, 
I  consider. 

2667.  Supposing  there  were  other  grocers  in  the  same 
street  who  had  a  licence,  then  it  would  hurt  you  veay 
much, — ^it  would  tend  to  make  some  people  go  to  them 
instead  of  you  if  they  had  the  licence  and  you  had  not 
Is  that  so  1 — In  the  street  I  am  in  there  are  very  small 
unlicensed  shops,  but  they  are  very  small. 

2668.  Then  practically  in  your  street  all  the  grocers 
of  considerable  size  have  the  licence  I — ^Yes,  they  hava 

2669.  If  one  grocer  of  a  good  size  had  the  licence  and 
another  had  not,  the  grocer  who  had  the  licence  would 
be  better  off  1 — ^We  consider  so  in  general,  but  there  are 
some  grocers  in  Edinburgh  who  have  a  large  trade  and 
who  have  not  the  licence  at  all,  and  I  consider  they  sell 
some  things  cheaper  than  we  do. 

2670.  Can  you  tell  me  a  grocer  in  a  large  way  of 
business  who  has  no  licence) — ^Mr  Inglis  in  Lothian 
Street 

2671.  A  deputation  of  licensed  grocers,  who  were 
mostly  in  a  large  way  of  business,  told  us  yesterday  that 
they  only  knew  of  three? — ^Melrose  &  Company  are 
wholesale  tea  merchants.  C^bsons,  in  Princes  Stalest, 
are  wholesale. 

2672.  Sheriff  CrichioTU^Thej  cany  on  a  feunily 
trade)— Yes. 

2673.  The  Chairman, — Those  who  have  not  Hie 
licence  are  generally  in  a  small  way  of  business  1 — ^In 
general,  except  a  few,  such  as  Melrose  and  Gibson. 

2674.  Do  you  mean  that  many  of  those  small  grocers 
who  have  no  licence  have  applied  for  a  licence  and  been 
refused  1 — I  know  another  grocer  in  l^e  Grassmaiket  in 
a  fair  way  of  doing, — ^Mr  Smith.  He  would  never  apply 
for  a  licence  at  ^  He  is  quite  against  it  I  laiow 
one  who  applied  and  was  refused,  but  I  think  it  was 
owing  to  his  premises.  He  was  a  grocer  in  Kioolson 
Street 

2675.  Mr  M}Lagan, — What  proportions  of  wine  and 
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beei;  as  agamat  wbieky,  do  you  sell)    Will  you  sell 
haHl— No 

2676.  Then  it  is  principally  whisky  you  selll — It  is 
more  whisky  than  wine  and  beer. 

2677.  Mr  Ferguson. — I  think  you  said  the  cooosump- 
tion  of  light  wines  was  increasing) — It  has  increased 
coDndexably  with  me  this  year. 

2678.  Baa  that  diminished  the  sale  of  whi^y) — I 
don't  think  it  The  sale  of  whisky  is  as  good  as  ever 
it  was,  I  think,  and  better. 

2679.  Mr  CaanpbeU  Swindon, — ^Is  it  the  same  class  of 
people  that  send  ^r  whisky  that  send  lor  light  wines ) — 
Yes,  tha  same  class  of  people.  It  is  some  of  them  in 
the  better  localities  that  send  for  wine& 

2680.  The  class  that  send  for  whisky  in  very  small 
quantities  do  not  send  iox  wine,  I  suppose) — ^Yes,  some 
of  them  do. 

2681.  Even  for  light  wines  )— Yes. 

2682.  TTie  Ghaimum, — ^When  you  say  light  wine,  do 
you  mean  claret  % — ^No,  cheap  sherry. 

2683.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^It  is  cheap  sherry  that  is 
increasing  in  the  quantity  sold  1 — ^Yes. 

2684.  Is  that  Hamburg  sherry ) — No ;  it  \a  from 
Spain. 

2685.  Sheriff  Cfriehton. — ^Have  you  any  objection  to 
the  police  having  the  same  supervision  over  your 
premises  as  they  have  over  publichouses  1— Not  the 
least 

2686.  Mr  Campbell  Smntan.— Yon  said  that  the  sale 
of  hardfale  has  ceasedl — ^Yes,  since  Dr  Cameron's  biU 
came  into  <q)eration  in  July  it  has  ceased.  There  was 
a  clause  in  that  Act  which  put  a  stop  to  it  A  great 
number  of  small  shops  in  the  Cowgate  sold  it,  and  they 
have  just  the  five  shilling  licence.  It  was  very  injurious 
to  the  trade,  but  it  is  not  sold  now  at  all 


62.  Mr  Hbnby  Marshall  Davidson, 

63.  Mr  Gbobgs  BiOHARDSON, 


examined. 


2687.  T?ie  Chairmaru — Mr  Davidson,  you  are  clerk 
of  the  peace  and  sheriff-clerk  of  Haddington  % — Yes. 

2688.  Have  you  any  opinion]  to  express  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry  1 — I  was  asked  to  come  here  and  give 
evidence,  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questiona  I 
imderstandJJiat  Mr  List  gave  in  the  rules  of  the  coimty. 
I  think  the  county  of  Haddington  has  distinguished 
itself  considerably  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  has 
administered  the  licensing  lawa  I  remember  when 
there  were  nearly  200  licences  granted  in  the  coimty, 
and  now,  by  the  very  excellent  way  in  which  the  magis- 
trates have  discharged  their  duty,  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  67.  There  is  one  thing  that  Mr  List  did 
not  point  out  with  reference  to  the  grocers.  We  have 
in  the  county  now  38  grocers,  but  there  are  7  of  them 
that  sell  only  porter  and  ale,  and  considerable  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  by  the  magistrates  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  licence. 

2689.  Are  there  38  grocers'  licences  in  the  county  of 
Haddington  ) — Yes,  irrespective  of  the  burghs  ;  and  7 
of  these  are  in  small  villages,  and  hold  only  licences  for 
selling  porter  and  ala  There  was  a  slight  mistake  in 
Mr  List's  evidence,  so  far  as  regards  one  ficenee.  There 
are  in  the  county  now  16  hotds,  13  publichouses,  and 
38  groceia  Two  of  these  publichouses  are  licensed  only 
to  sell  porter  and  ale,  and  seven  of  the  grocers  are 
licensed  to  sell  only  porter  and  ala 

2690.  MrM^Lagan, — Has  that  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  publichouse  and  grocers'  licences  been  followed 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness ) 
—I  think  it  is  very  much  the  same.  My  impreasion 
is  that  by  reducing  the  number  of  licences  in  the  county, 
an  increase  of  drunkenness  has  been  prevented. 

2691.  But  the  number  remains  the  same  % — I  think 
the  consumption  of  liquors  is,  one  year  with  another, 
much  the  same. 

2692.  T?ie  Ohairman. — ^What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  beneficial  eflTect  or  otherwise  of  grocers'  licences  in 
the  country  districts ) — I  should  say  that  generally  since 


the  passing  of  the  Act  of   1862  the  conduct  of  the  EnutBCBos. 
grocery  trade  has  been  good  and  satisfactory,  and  in  fact         "^ 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  making  any    ^j^^Jl, 
alteration  in  tiie  present  law.  D^Utm- 

2693.  "We  have  had  evidence  placed  before  this  Com-       George  * 
mission  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  some  grocers'  licences  in   RickanUim. 

enabling  women  to  get  diink  easily,  and  to  take  to  tip-       

pling  habits) — ^We  have  very  little  of  that  in  our  county. 

2694.  I  was  assured  by  a  miniiter  in  East  Lothi^ 
last  night  that  in  several  parishes  he  knew  a  great 
deterioration  inthehabitsof  the  people  from  that  cause) 
— ^That  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  I 
think  that  the  statements  as  regards  grocers  selling  spirits 
are  greatly  exaggerated. 

2695.  Then  you  think  that  it  does  no  harm  that  very 
small  quantities  of  spirits  should  be  got  easily  from  the 
grocers  t — ^I  think  not  I  have  a  strong  opinion  upon 
this  point,  however,  thai  small  quantities  of  spirits,  or 
any  quantity  of  spirits,  should  not  be  sold  by  publicans 
to  be  consumed  off  the  premises. 

2696.  But  why  should  a  publican  not  seU  a  quantity 
to  be  taken  away,  if  a  grocer  may  do  it  ? — ^I  think  his 
proper  business  is  to  lUitend  to  his  publichouse,  and  look 
after  the  people  who  come  there  to  enjoy  themselves. 

2697.  I  observe  that  before  the  Ck>mmission  of  1860 
you  held  a  different  opinion.  Do  you  remember  that ) 
—Yea 

2698.  You  said  you  thought  a  grocer  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  less  than  six  bottles  at  a  time  ? — That 
was  my  idea  at  that  time  ;  but  since  the'  operation  of 
the  1862  Act  I  have  quite  changed  my  opinion. 

2699.  In  what  respect  has  the  operation  of  that  Act 
changed  your  opinion  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  strong 
supervision  by  the  magistrates  and  police  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  licences,  and  in  the  taking  up  and  investiga- 
tion of  Reaches  of  certificate. 

2700.  But  how  far  have  the  licences  been  reduced 
since  1862  1 — I  am  not  exactly  certain  as  to  the  year 
1862.  They  must  have  been  upwards  of  100  in  1862 ; 
but  I  am  not  quite  positive. 

2701.  The  nxmiber  of  licences  altogether  in  1860  was 
81,  and  76  was  the  number  which  the  justices  thought 
right  for  the  county.  Kow  I  rather  tlunk  the  number 
is  81  I— It  is  67  now. 

2702.  Of  aU  kinds  I— Of  all  kinds,  including  those 
who  sell  porter  and  ale  only.  * 

2703.  Is  it  your  impression  that  since  1862,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  drinking  habits  are  so  much  lessened 
that  the  restriction  you  then  thought  necessary  is  not 
now  necessary  1 — It  has  not  increased.  I  think  it  has 
been  kept  down  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
licences.  It  might  have  increased  if  they  had  been  kept 
up  at  the  same  number. 

2704.  We  had  a  witness  from  the  village  of  Gifford, 
who  told  us  there  were  2  publichouses  and  1  grocer's 
shop  in  a  village  of  500  inhabitants  ) — That  is  a  village 
I  know  very  well,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it  There  were  formerly  a  good  many  more 
licences  in  that  village  than  there  are  now.  I  should 
think  there  was  not  more  dissipation  than  there  was 
when  I  knew  it  welL 

2705.  In  a  village  of  that  size,  would  the  limitation 
of  licensed  houses  to  three  discourage  drinking  1  Would 
not  everybody  have  it  as  close  as  need  be  i—They  can 
just  get  as  much  from  one  shop  as  from  two.  By  divid- 
ing their  custom  among  two,  the  thing  might  be  the 
same  as  if  they  went  to  one. 

2706.  If  you  take  that  as  an  illustration,  where  the 
houses  have  been  reduced  from  five  to  three,  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  ascribe  the  reduction  of  drinking  habits  to 
that  cause  when  there  are  still  three  open,  and  you  say 
they  could  get  as  much  in  three  as  in  five,  or  in  one  as 
in  three  1 — ^With  reference  to  that  particular  place  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  much  difference  from  what 
there  used  to  be.  There  is  one  matter  that  I  took  some 
trouble  with  in  managing  Lord  Tweeddale's  affaira  there, 
and  that  was  changing  the  pay  day  upon  a  large  estate 
£rom  the  Saturday  night  till  the  Monday.  I  found  that 
that  was  the  means  of  fJiTniniflliing  drinking;  and  I 
would  highly  recommend  that  grocers  should  not  be 
fiUowed  to  keep  longer  hoin«  on  a  Saturday  than  on  any 
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Edikbtteoh.  other  day  of  tlie  week     I  think  it  is  just  an  encourago- 

—         ment  to  people  laying  in  a  stock  for  private  drinking 

^JJjy       upon  the  Sunday.     I  think  also  that  a  limitation  of  the 

Davidson*    8^^®^'  hours  from] 8  in  the  morning  till  8  at  night 

George  '     would  he  satisfactory. 
Richardson,       2707.  Why  should  a  grocer's  hours  be  limited  to 

these  if  the  publichouse  may  keep  open  till  11 1 — 

According  to  my  view  that  would  be  just  for  people 
going  into  the  publichouse  and  consuming  liquors  on 
the  premises. 

2708.  But  if  the  two  classes  of  licences  had  to  be  put 
side]  by  side,  that  would  be  handicapping  one  against 
the  other,  would  it  not  % — ^Yes,  but  in  a  dSferent  way,  I 
think.  If  it  were  made  the  kw  that  liquor  could  oiily 
be  consumed  in  publichouses  on  the  premises,  it  would 
be  a  different  class  that  would  be  supplied. 

2709.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
state  1 — No. 

2710.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — In  cases  where  the 
system ^.that  you  recommend  of  not  paying  wages  on 
Saturday  has  not  been  adopted,  might  there  not  some- 
times be  a  necessity,  for  the  convenience  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  having  their  houses  open  longer  on  Saturday  1 — I 
should  be  rather  inclined  to  restrict  it. 

2711.  In  order  to  drive  people  not  to  pay  wages  on 
Saturday  ? — ^Yes. 

2712.  You  think  it  would  probably  lead  to  that  % — I 
think  the  change  was  highly  beneficial 

2713.  The  Chairman, — Excuse  me  calling  your 
attention  to  your  evidence  before  the  previous  Commis- 
sion, because  you  have  changed  your  mind  a  good  deal 
In  your  former  evidence  you  said  that  the  Forbes 
M'Kenzie  Act  made  little  or  no  change  in  the  regula- 
tions that  were  previously  enforced  in  the  county, 
because  you  had  them  almost  all  in  force  for  a  long 
l)eriod  by  the  magistrates.  Then  you  stated  that  you 
thought  the  increase  of  intoxication  was  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act,  as  the  *  grocers 

*  not  being  allowed  to  consume  on  the  premises  made  a 

*  considerable  changa.  The  grocers  not  being  allowed 
'  to  have  malt  liquors  and  spirits  consumed  on  their 

*  premises  caused  the  parties  dealing  with  them  "to  take 

*  the  drink  away  and  consume  it  in  their  own  houses. 
'  I  think  there  is  a  great  increase  in  that.*  Then  you 
were  asked,  *  Do  you  think  that  the  grocers  sell  more 

*  now  than  they  did  %  '  and  you  answered,  *  I  think 
"*  there  is  a  greater  consumption.'  '  From  the  stock 
^  of  the  grocers  1 '  you  were  asked ;  and  the  answer  is  : 
"*  There  are  more    grocers  now.     The  proportion    of 

*  grocers  is  larger.  There  are  43  grocers  out  of  81 
^  Hcensed  persons,  including  innkeepers,  and  I  think 

*  that  is  a  large  proportion.'     '  Has  the  number  of  cases 

*  of  assault  and  disorderly  conduct  arising  from  intoxica- 
^  tion  increased  ? '     '  Decidedly.     The  number  of  petty 

'  ^  assaults  has  decidedly  increased.'  Now,  you  see  you 
thought  43  grocers  are  a  large  proportion  out  of  81  ; 
but  the  proportion  now  is  40  out  of  681 — It  is  38 
including  7  selling  porter  and  ale  only. 

2714.  But  it  is  a  much  larger  proportion  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  reduce  them  still  further, 
particularly  in^  large  villages  such  as  Tranent  and 
Prestonpans. 

2715.  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about.  The  magistrates  in  granting  grocers'  licences 
may  bo  actuated  either  by  a  desire  to  reduce  the  number 
-absolutely,  or  to  give  them  only  to  suitable  persons. 
But  is  it  not  the  case  that  if  you  give  a  licence  to  one 
grocer  and  refuse  a  licence  to  another,  you  help  one 
man  greatly  in  his  general  business  to  the  hurt  of  the 
other  1 — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  granting  of  a  spirit 
licence  is  of  great  importance  in  increasing  his  business. 
That  is  quite  clear. 

2716.  Then  you  are  liable  to  cause  unfairness  to  one 
man  by  giving  something  to  another  that  improves  his 
general  business  % — The  tendency  of  the  whole  manage- 
ment by  the  magistrates  has  been  to  reduce  the  number 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  and  they  have  been  every 
year  trying  to  bring  them  still  lower  than  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  county ;  and  now  instead  of  having 
76,  they  are  down  to  67. 

2717.  They  have  reduced  the  publichouses,  but  not 


the  grocers  % — ^They  have  reduced  the  publichouses,  bub 
the  grocers  not  so  much.  The  cause  of  the  grocers  being 
more  numerous  than  they  would  otherwise  be  was  that 
there  was  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  give 
in  certain  localities  a  grocers'  licence  where  they  had 
only  a  porter  and  ale  Ucence. 

2718.  But  it  is  the  case  that  the  granting  of  a  licence 
to  one  grocer  and  refusing  it  to  another  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  the  grantee  in  his  general  business  % — ^^ere 
is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that ;  and  whenever  there  is 
a  hcence  open,  there  is  great  competition  among  those 
who  are  unlicensed  to  try  and  get  the  licence. 

2719.  Can  you  see  your  way  to  reducing  the  number 
of  licensed  grocers  farther,  without  hurting  some  of 
them  in  their  general  business  1 — When  a  man  dies,  or 
vacancies  take  place  by  giving  up  business,  it  is  at  that 
time  that  the  magistrates  take  the  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  licences. 

2720.  But  in  seventeen  years  they  have  only 
managed  to  reduce  them  by  three.  In  1860  they  had 
43  licensed  grocers,  and  they  have  now  401 — ^They 
have  now  38,  including  the  7  that  have  only  porter  and 
ale  licences. 

2721.  Mr  list  returns  the  list  of  licences  to  grocers 
at  40  in  the  landward  part  of  the  county  1 — ^He  is  mis- 
taken. I  have  an  accurate  statement  here  of  every 
place  where  the  licences  have  been  suppressed.  Some 
proprietors  have  suppressed  them  by  not  allowing  their 
houses  to  be  occupied  for  publichouses.  Tlie  number 
has  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  that,  and  I  have  an 
accurate  list  of  them  at  the  present  moment  showing  • 
where  every  licence  is  granted  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  where  reductions  have  taken  place. 

2722.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  not  an  immixed  good  for  the  proprietors  of 
houses  to  cease  to  allow  their  houses  to  be  used  as 
publichouses.  Has  it  not  sometimes  the  effect  of 
throwing  pubHchouse  property  into  inferior  hands,  which 
have  not  so  much  control  over  the  publican  as  the 
landed  proprietor  would  have  ? — ^I  know  a  case  where 
there  were  two  publichouses  in  a  village,  and  the  landed 
proprietor  suppressed  them  both,  principally  owing  to 
this,  that  they  were  situated  on  liie  pubhc  road,  and 
there  was  a  great  obstruction  to  the  pubhc  through  the 
stopping  of  carts  opposite  the  houses. 

2723.  "Was  the  result,  the  institution  of  any  other 
publichouse  in  their  stead  1 — ^No ;  no  pubHchouse  was 
put  up  there ;  but  I  believe  the  suppression  of  these 
two  houses  in  that  particular  village  has  been  the  means 
of  causing  a  considerable  amount  of  ahebeening. 

2724.  You  said  a  number  were  licensed  only  for  the 
sale  of  porter  and  ales.  Did  they  apply  originally  for 
spirit  licences  1 — ^No,  I  think  they  were  appHeid  for  with 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pubhc.  The  proprietors  would  not  allow  spirits  to  be 
sold,  and  with  their  sanction  the  parties  applied  for  a 
porter  and  ale  licence. 

2726.  The  Chairman,— Do  you  think  that  the 
justices  for  the  county  generally  agree  with  you  in  the 
view  which  you  have  now  expressed  about  the  grocers' 
licences  1 — There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  some  one 
way  and  some  another. 

2726.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton,— "Do  the  justices  ever 
grant  a  grocer's  licence  to  a  man  who  apphes  for  a 
pubHchouse  Hcence? — !N"ever  under  that  appHcation. 
It  is  not  competent,  I  think. 

2727.  Mr  Fercjuson, — It  is  competent! — ^We  have 
never  done  it 

2728.  The  Chairmmt, — Mr  Richardson,  how  long 
have  you  been  in  the  town  council  of  Haddington  1 — Mr 
Richardson, — Just  now  I  have  been  for  two  years,  but 
I  was  in  the  council  before.  I  am  treasurer  of  the 
burgh. 

2729.  What  is  your  profession? — I  carried  on  a 
grocery  and  spirit  trade,  in  company  with  my  late 
brother,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  latterly  by  myself, 
but  I  am  not  now  in  business. 

2730.  And  you  held  a  Hcence,  I  suppose  1 — Yes,  for 
that  time. 

2731.  How  many  Hcensed  grocers  are  there  now  in 
tlie  burgh  1 — I  forget 
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2732.  Do  most  of  the  principal  grocers  hold  a 
licence? — They  all  hold  the  full  licence  except  one,  and 
I  think  that  is  Mr  Brooke.  He  holds  only  a  heer  and 
wine  hcence. 

2733.  You  think  all  the  grocers  hold  a  licence  except 
him  ? — ^All  except  one  or  two  small  shopa 

2734.  Then  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  one 
of  them  if  he  lost  the  licence  in  his  ordinary  business  1 — 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  loss  to  his  profit. 

2735.  It  would  hurt  his  grocery  business  1 — ^I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  ;  because  people  might  go  and  get 
their  groceries  where  they  got  their  drink. ! 

2736.  Are  the  magistrates  not  in  this  position,  that 
they  can  hardly  refuse  a  licence  to  an  established  and 
respectable  grocer  without  actually  doing  him  an 
injury? — Certainly  they  are. 

2737.  Did  you  find  your  sales  for  a  great  part  to  be 
in  small  quantities  1 — ^Not  so  much  as  in  some  places. 
Latterly,  after  the  duty  on  whisky  was  raised  to  lOs., 
the  pint  bottle  system  came  more  into  vogue  than  full 
bottles,  because  the  price  was  so  high.  .  But  there  was 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  whisky  sold  in  gills  and  two 
gills,  and  so  on. 

2738.  What  class  of  people  came  to  you  for  spirits 
instead  of  going  to  the  publichouse  1 — That  is  a  question 
I  could  not  very  weU  answer. 

2739.  You  don't  think  that  the  same  people  were 
going  to  the  publichouse  and  coming  to  you  1 — ^No,  I 
don't  think  it  I  think  as  a  rule  people  get  their  whisky 
in  grocers'  shops  in  Haddington  for  consumption  at 
home,  but  of  course  they  must  go  to  the  publichouse  if 
they  choose  to  drink  on  the  premises. 

2740.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  people  who  do  that 
are  presumably  rather  of  a  steadier  class  than  those  who 
go  to  the  publichouse? — I  don't  think  they  are.  They 
may  do  both ;  they  may  get  drink  in  the  publichouse, 
and  they  may  also  buy  drink  to  take  homa  The  truth 
is  that  grocers,  as  a  rule,  I  believe,  sell  better  whisky 
than  is  to  be  got  at  the  publichouse,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  grocers  have  the  command  of  that 
trade. 

2741.  Would  it  have  interfered  much  with  your 
business  if  you  had  not  been  allowed  to  sell  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  in  an  uncorked  bottle? — ^No,  I  think  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  in  open  vessels.  I  would 
recommen  1  that  not  less  than  a  gill  in  a  corked  bottle 
ought  to  be  sold  by  a  grocer. 

2742.  Would  you  think  the  obligation  to  sell  it  sealed, 
so  as  to  show  that  it  was  securely  corked,  would  be  a 
hardship  ? — It  would  give  trouble  to  the  retailer,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  good  it  would  do. 

2743.  There  are  corks  and  corks,  and  some  do  not  fit 
tight ;  and  if  the  objection  is  that  a  child,  for  instance, 
or  a  girl,  might  take  a  little  on  the  way  home,  is  there 
any  security  against  that  ? — ^The  seal  does  no  good  in 
that  way,  if  the  bottle  is  firmly  corked. 

2744.  Would  you  prosecute  a  man  for  not  having  a 
bottle  securely  corked  ? — No. 

2745.  Unless  it  is  sealed,  is  there  any  way  by  which 
that  could  be  secured  ? — It  could  be  sealed,  of  course, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  practical  benefit  arising  from  it. 

2746.  Is  there  any  point  that  occurs  to  you  that  you 
would  like  to  state? — I  don't  think  that  legislation  will 
ever  put  down  drunkenness,  and  I  am  quite  opposed  to 
arbitrary  police  laws  being  passed  for  that  purpose. 

2747.  Do  you  think  legislation  may  diminish 
drunkenness  ?---No,  I  don't. 

2748.  Then  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  legislation 
of  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act,  as  it  is  called,  has 
diminished  drunkenness  ? — I  don't  think  it 

2749.  But  it  has  been  so  held  ? — It  has  been  so 
held,  but  the  Excise  returns  show  that  there  is  just  as 
much  whisky  drunk  as  ever. 

2750.  Do  you  think  the  closing  of  the  publichouses 
at  11  o'clock  at  night  had  a  good  effect? — I  daresay  it 
would,  so  far  as  late  hours  went 

2751.  And  that  was  l^islation  ? — ^Yes  it  is  legislation, 
80  far  as  hours  go. 

2752.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^Does  not  the  Sunday 
dosing  do  good  ? — ^The  publichouses  before  the  Forbes 


M'Kenzie  Act  passed  were  allowed  to  sell  even  on 
Sundays,  except  during  di'^e  service,  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  other  people  in  the 
town,  that  there  are  more  drunken  persons  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets  on  Sunday  now  than  there  was  when  the 
law  was  in  that  position. 

2753.  Tlie  (Jhairman, — Then  Haddington  is  in  a 
very  peculiar  position,  because  the  returns  from  other 
parts  of  Scotland  show  a  wonderful  diminution  on 
Sunday.  But  you  don't  think  that  is  the  case  in 
Haddington  ? — Not  in  my  opinion- 

2754.  Then  in  that  case,  is  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act 
in  abeyance  there  ?  Can  they  buy  the  drink  on 
Sunday  ? — It  would  appear  they  get  it  somehow. 

fr  2755.  Then  they  buy  it  on  Saturday  night,  I  suppose  1 
— I  cannot  tell. 

2756.  They  must  get  it  somewhere  ? — I  think  that 
the  way  to  put  down  the  evils  that  are  complained  of  is 
to  view  it  not  as  a  police  matter,  but  as  an  Excise  matter. 
The  evasion  of  the  licensing  laws  should  be  held  to  be 
the  same  as  smuggling,  because  it  is  an  evasion  or  d^ 
frauding  of  the  revenue,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  see 
strict  Excise  measures  to  put  down  that  sort  of  indirect 
smuggling,  as  we  may  call  it ;  because  when  a  man  sells 
whisky  without  a  licence  that  is  a  fraud  against  the 
revenue,  therefore  the  Excise  could  put  that  down  in 
the  same  way  as  they  put  down  smuggling,  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  withdrawing  the  licence  for  the  time.  I 
have  not  tlie  least  doubt  it  could  be  done.  I  would 
not  allow  a  policeman  to  enter  licensed  premises  at  aU, 
except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace. 
.  2767.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Even  a  publichouse  ? 
— ^Even  a  publichouse  ;  and  I  am  entirely  against  a 
pubb'can  or  an  hotel-keeper  selling  except  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises,  and  of  course  the  grocers  off  the 
premises.  As  to  the  allegation  about  grocers'  shops 
being  a  means  of  learning  people  to  drink,  I  think  it  is 
more  an  idea  that  some  people  have  got  into  their  heads 
than  anything  else. 

2758.  TJie  Chainnan, — You  don't  think  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  statement,  for  instance,  that  people  who 
would  not  go  on  any  accoimt  to  the  publichouse  do  not 
mind  going  to  the  grocer's,  and  so  they  diink,  whereas 
they  would  not  but  for  the  grocer's  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
mistake. 

2759.  Then  may  I  ask  iu  what  you  think  that  state- 
ment is  erroneous  ? — It  is  just  my  opinion  that  it  is  not 
the  case. 

2760.  You  mean,  then,  that  if  the  grocer  could  not  sell 
whisky,  these  people  would  go  to  the  publichouse  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly.  H  people  will  have  spirituous  liquors, 
they  will  go  where  they  can  get  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that  The  complaint  about  grocers  marking 
down  whisky  in  pass-books  as  goods  or  some  other 
article  is,  I  think,  grossly  exaggerated — in  my  experience 
at  all  events ;  and  the  cure  for  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  just  this,  that  these  tradesmen  have 
it  in  their  own  hand.  They  need  not  keep  pass-book* 
unless  they  like,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  it 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  legislature  to  protect  them 
in  their  dealings  in  that  way.  I  think  the  complaint 
is  very  much  exaggerated,  ttiough  I  daresay  there  may 
be  cases. 

2761.  Have  you  heard  that  working  people  now 
borrow  from  money  lenders  instead  of  running  up 
accounts  at^the  grocers  ? — I  never  heard  that 

2762.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh told  us  yesterday  that  at  one  Small  Debt  Court 
last  Monday  there  were  28  suits  at  the  instance  of  money 
lenders  against  working  men  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that* 

2763.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  ? — I  think  the 
hours  of  grocers  should  be  limited  from  8  to  8,  and  of 
publicans  from  8  to  10.  The  grocers  might  be  open  till 
10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night 

2764.  When  you  deprecate  legislation  on  these 
matters,  why  do  you  suggest  legislation  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  grocers'  sales? — That  is  merely  a  shortening  of 
the  hours.  The  legislation  I  was  referring  to  was  ex- 
treme police  laws, — ^what  I  would  call  arbitraiy  laws, 

2765.  Would  it  not  be  rather  arbitrary  to  say  to  a 
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Edinbuegh.  J  grocer,  you  must  shut  your  shop  at  8  in  the  evening  1 — 
I  don't  tMnk  it  They  generally  do.  It  is  arbitrary  to 
a  certain  extent,  no  doubt. 

2766.  Anything  else  I — ^To  make  the  trade  more  re- 
spectable in  some  cases,  I  would  propose  not  only  to 
raise  the  rental,  but  to  raise  the  licence  duty. 

2767.  How  would  you  enforce  the  law  that  the  grocers 
should  shut  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening? — Of  course  you 
could  not  expect  the  Excise  to  do  that,  but  the  police 

jcould  do  it. 

2768.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  you  deprecate  1 — In 
some  senses.  The  policeman  can  see  if  a  shop  is  shut 
without  going  into  it. 

2769.  It  may  be  nominally  shut,  and  somebody  inside 
for  all  that.  You  would  be  obliged  to  enforce  the  law 
if  you  made  it,  and  would  that  not  bring  upon  the  trade 
the  very  thing  you  don't  want  ] — Well,  I  don't  know. 

2770.  -Supposing  a  policeman  had  reason  to  believe 
that  there  were  half-a-dozen  men  drinking  in  a  grocer's 
shop,  though  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  law  said  they 
must  not  be  in  the  shop  after  8  o'clock,  must  he  not  get 
in  and  interfere  with  the  man's  business  % — ^No,  I  would 
not  allow  that. 

2771.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  go  in  % — ^No. 

2772.  Then  you  would  make  a  law,  but  you  woidd 
not  enforce  it  %—l  don't  see  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  go  into  the  shop.    It  might  be  enforced  without  that 

2773.  Anything  else  ? — I  would  raise  the  licence 
duty.  I  think  the  rental  of  a  grocer's  shop  might  be 
limited  to  £15  as  a  minimum,  and  the  licence  duty 
might  be  raised  to  <£15  for  all  kinds  as  a  minimum. 

2774.  Is  that  to  keep  it  in  respectable  hands  1 — ^Yes, 
rising  perhaps  even  to  <£20. 

2776.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Would  the  same  sum 
do  for  aU  places  1 — I  should  think  it  would 

2776.  £15  would  be  a  very  small  sum  in  some  parts 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  considerable  sum  in  the  county  ? — 
The  highest  sum  is  £15,  17s.  Id.  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
present  moment. 

2777.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  rental  of  houses. 
You  could  not  make  the  rental  of  houses  the  same  in 
all  places.  Must  it  not  have  some  proportion  to  other 
reiits  in  the  locality  1 — ^There  may  be  £15  rentals  in 
any  town.     There  are  very  few  below  it 

2778.  Sheriff  Grichton. — Have  you  any  view  as  to 
having  the  dwelling-houses  connected  with  grocers' 
shops  1 — Yes,  I  should  say  that  the  dwelling-houses 
should,  if  possible,  be  separate  from  the  business  alto- 
gether. 

2779.  Mr  M^ Lagan,  — I  think  you  stated  that  grocers' 
licences  were  not  the  cause  of  the  encouragement  of 
drunkenness  ? — I  don't  think  it 

2780.  You  think  they  are  not) — I  think  they  are 
not 

2781.  You  stated  at  the  same  time  that  grocers  were 
enabled  to  sell  spirits  cheaper  than  publichouse  keepers  % 
-^I  do  not  think  I  said  that, — I  said  they  sold  a  better 
quality. 

2782.  Did  you  not  add  also  cheaper  1 — No,  I  don't 
think  it 

2783.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  facilities 
afforded  by  grocers  selling  spirits  must  in  some  way  or 
other  encourage  people  to  dnnk  1 — You  think  that  1 

2784.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  think  it  1  The  facilities 
afforded  must  be  some  encouragement  to  people  drink- 
ing 1 — I  don't  think  it  * 

2785.  You  think  not  at  all  I— No. 

2786.  You  think  if  there  was  no  place  whatever  for 
people  to  get  drink  in  the  district,  there  would  still  be 
the  same  quantity  of  drink  drunk  1 — ^That  comes  to 
putting  down  the  drink  altogether.  I  have  no  doubt  if 
it  was  entirely  put  down  in  that  way  in  a  village  they 
would  just  go  to  a  distance  to  get  it  I  am,  however, 
doubtful  if  it  would  put  down  the  general  consumption 
of  whisky  in  the  whole  county.  The  drink  would  be 
got  somewhere  or  other. 

2787.  You  think  the  same  class  of  people  who  go  to 
grocers  to  buy  spirits  would  go  to  the  publichouse  to 
buy  spirits  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  were  forced  to  it 

2788.  Suppose  that  people  who  have  not  a  taste  for 
it,  biit  are  tempted  to  take  a  glass  of  spirits  though  hav- 


ing no  taste  for  it,  and  woidd  not  care  to  be  seen  going 
to  a  publichouse  % — ^Perhaps  they  might  not  care  so 
much  to  go,  but  they  would  go  if  they  were  detemuned 
to  have  it 

2789.  But  I  am  talking  of  peo^e  who  are  not  deter- 
mined to  have  it, — ^people  who  go  in  and  are  offered  a 
glass  of  spirits  when  they  are  not  thinking  of  it  % — That 
is  a  small  matter. 

2790.  It  is  not  a  small  matter.  It  is  a  small  begin- 
ning, but  it  becomes  a  large  matter  afterwards  1----If 
people  will  learn  to  drink,  they  wiU  learn  it  somdiow. 
I  think  no  licence  should  be  granted  to  any  peison  that 
has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade. 

2791.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  say  that  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  trade  or  in  the  interests  of  good  order  ? — I 
should  say  in  the  interests  of  both  in  a  way, — ^rather  in 
the  interest  that  a  man  should  know  his  trade.  It  is 
not  right  to  grant  a  liquor  licence  to  a  person  that 
knows  nothing  about  it  I  don't  want  the  trade  to 
be  a  close  one.  I  think  fair-play  should  be  given. 
When  I  mentioned  the  rented  for  the  premises,  I 
intended  it  to  extend  to  publichouses  as  well  as  to 
grocers.  There  might  be  some  difl&culty  in  the  country 
with  such  a  rental,  but  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  towns.  Then  I  think  that  the  grocer's 
licence  should  be  changed  in  name  to  a  licence  to  sell 
whisky,  wine,  and  spirits,  and  not  to  be  called  a  grocer's 
licence.  That  would  enable  the  licencing  magistrates, 
if  they  thought  fit,  to  grant  no  more  grocers'  hcences 
than  existed  now,  and  rather  to  grant  licences  to  sell 
liquor  only.  By  this  means  they  might  gradually 
separate  the  trades  if  it  was  thought  fit. 

2792.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^That  would  just  be 
a  mode  of  separating  the  trades  % — Yes,  in  time.  I  don't 
say  it  would  be  done.  I  cannot  see  what  good  it  would 
do  to  separate  the  trades,  but  if  Parliament  should  de- 
termine on  it,  I  think  five  years  ought  to  be  allowed 
as  a  time  for  the  present  licensed  grocers  to  prepare  for  it 
As  an  improvement  on  the  quality  of  spirits  consumed, 
I  would  say  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  two  years  in 
bond  before  being  cleared  for  consumption.  This 
would  prevent  so  much  fiery  spirit  being  used. 

2793.  The  Chairman, — ^Whose  duty  would  you  make 
it  to  see  that  no  raw  whisky  is  sold  ?---The  duty  of  the 
Excise.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Only  it  would 
take  time.  It  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment  Say  it 
was  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  you 
could  not  get  whisky  two  years  old  to  supply  the 
country.  It  would  have  to  be  prepared  for.  There  is 
not  that  quantity  in  bond  two  years  old.  It  would 
stop  the  supply.  The  Excise  or  Inland  Eevenue  can 
easily  manage  that  The  only  other  remark  I  have  to 
make  is  that,  in  my  experience  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, I  don't  thmk  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs  with  drink  year  by  year,  as  some  people  allege. 


64.  Mr  JosiAH  Livingston,  examined. 

2794.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  a  merchant  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  ^-Yes. 

2795.  When  you  say  merchant,  what  sort  of  met^ 
chant  do  you  mean? — ^I  am  an  importer  of  wines  and 
brandies  and  of  general  good& 

2796.  A  retailer  1— No ;  I  sell  to  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  in  Edinbxurgh  and  Leith. 

2797.  You  have  prepared  a  statOTientI — ^Yes.  So 
far  as  can  be  seen,  the  connection  in  Scotland  between 
the  grocery  trade  and  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  at  home,  has  been  from  a  very- 
remote  period.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  matters  in 
which  our  ancestors  followed  French  uaag^  rather 
than  English.  It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  the 
Erench  epicier  to  sell  the  wine  and  spirits  wanted  for 
family  use.  This  we  know  existed  in  Sooldand  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  businesses  now 
existing  in  Edinburgh  wluch  were  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.     There  is  the 
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bugiiiess  to  which  Sir  Wm.  Fettes  succeeded  from  his 
mother,  now  that  of  E.  D.  Thomson ;  Innes  and  Grieve, 
who  have  sacceeded  to  Wm.  Henderson  and  Son; 
W.  E.  Gardner,  whose  business  was  carried  on  by 
Alex.  Livingston,  and  no  doubt  more  could  be  traced, 
all  of  which  were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury what  they  are  now  —  grocery  and  wine  and 
spirit  businesses.  The  Home  Drummond  Act  found 
the  system  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  the  whole 
effect  and  purpose  of  the  Home  Drummond  Act 
was  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  making  penalties  for  opening  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect 
that  this  Act,  though  well  intentioned,  was  much  de- 
cried because  it  seemed  to  legalise  trading  at  other  hours 
on  Sabbath,  which  it  was  then  held  was  illegal,  and 
preventible  under  the  well-known  Act  Charles  XL 
Both  under  the  previous  state  of  the  law  and  under 
the  Home  Drummond  Act,  there  was  one  law  and  one 
certificate  for  all  classes  of  vendors;  they  were  all 
classed  as  persons  licensed  *  to  keep  common  inns^  ale- 
*  hous^  or  victualing  houses,  within  which  ale,  beer, 
^  spirits,  wine,  and  other  excisable  liq^uors  may  under 
'  Excise  licences  be  sold  by  retail  to  be  drunk  or  con- 
'  sumed  on  the  premises,'  the  licence  being  made 
ample  to  cover  all  dassea  and  all  sorts  of  trade.  For 
the  first  time  in  1853  is  the  word  'grocer'  used  in 
the  Act,  commonly  called  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act. 
The  grocer  had  always  been  the  channel  through  which 
the  public  got  t^eir  supplies,  but  it  had  been  found 
unnecessary  previously  to  make  any  separation  of 
classes  of  distributors,- but  in  1853  the  Act  classified 
the  trade  into  three — the  grocer,  the  publican,  and  the 
hotel-keeper.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  trade 
previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  can  speak  to 
the  benefi;cial  action  of  it.  Its  action  on  public  moral- 
ity has  been  unspeakably  beneficial  It  was  a  most 
common  thing  to  see,  in  the  low  parts  of  the  town, 
crowds  of  men  and  women  on  Sabbath  mornings  in  a 
drunken  state,  and  the  facilities  for  drinking  on  Sabbath 
enabled  them  to  spend  the  wages  they  got  on  Saturday 
in  Sabbath  drinking,  and  in  drinking  on  after  that 
till  all  was  spent.  Now  there  is  a  stopper  put  on,  as 
far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  so  that  although  men  may 
be  drunk  on  Saturday,  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
being  sober  by  Monday.  To  this  Act  I  ascribe  much  of 
the  enormous  improvement  of  late  years  on  the  working 
classes — their  la^e  investments  in  houses  for  their  own 
occupation — their  growing  deposits  in  savings  banks 
till  we  have  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  1  in  5  of  the 
population  as  depositors;  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  sale  of  healthy  luxuries,  such  as  tea.  It  has  also 
greatly  improved  the  men  in  the  trade,  and  fitted 
them  for  a  fair  day's  work.  I  know  a  great 
improvement  on  the  class  of  men  called  publicans ;  and 
more  especially  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned, 
I  know  a -great  improvement  on  the  grocers,  caused  by 
shortening  of  the  hours.  Twelve  o'clock  was  the  uni- 
versal hour  for  Saturday  night,  and  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  every  other  night*  At  first  they  could  not  see 
the  possibility  of  closing  at  eleven  on  Saturday  night, 
but  they  soon  found  that  it  was  quite  practicable, 
£md  the  hours  have  been  gradually  shortening  ever  since. 
From  the  fact  of  grocers  having  been  up  to  1853 
licensed  to  retail  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  £rom  their  having,  especially  in  country  dis- 
tricts, in  a  minority  of  cases,  acted  on  this  ILcenoe,  there 
still  remaius  a  very  common  idea  that  grocers  sell 
spirits  to  be  consumed  in  their  back  shops.  This  idea 
might  for  years  after  the  change  of  law  receive 
countenance  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bring  about  at  once  a  change  of  system.  It  was 
hard  to  convince  a  deider  that  what  was  legal  up  to  15th 
May  1853,  beeame  cnminal  on  that  day ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  convince  cuetomen  that  what  they  had  been 
up  till  that  time  aecustomed  to  waa  now  illegal,  and 
not  to  be  allowed.  These  circumstanoes  to  ai  certain 
extent  explain  the  idea  sUll  lingadng  in  the  public 
miad,  and  which  finds  ea^reeoLon  in  the  statemonts  of 
our  teetotal  friends.  loan  say  that,  although  I  am  v«Ty 
much  amoo^  groeeaniy  I  cannot  of  my  own  knowledge 


point  to  any  infraction  of  the  law  in  respect  of  consump- 
tion on  the  premises.  But  I  know  that  at  and  for  years  ' 
after  1853,  although  this  never  happens  now,  so  far  as 
J.  see,  licensing  magistrates,  when  they  would  not 
grant  a  man  a  pubUchouse  licence,  compromised  the 
matter  with  him  in  many  cases,  by  granting  him  a 
grocer's  licence,  and  in  this  way  people  got  into  the 
trade  who  would  be  likely  to  transgress  in  this  respect ; 
and  I  know  that  some  persons  who  had  not  been  bred 
to  the  trade,  have  obtained  grocers'  licenees  with  the 
view  of  eking  out  a  livelihood  in  connection  with  other 
occupations  ;  these  persons  I  would  consider  as  likely 
to  transgress.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  a  class  that  I  think  has  been  a  good  deal 
maligned  in  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission, — I  mean  the  small  grocer.  I  know  it  is 
in  that  class  that  we  are  most  likely  to  find  trans- 
gressors of  the  law,  but  we  have  in  that  class  men  and 
women  as  thoroughly  respectable  and  carrying  on  as 
respectable  trade  as  any  description  of  trade  in  the 
country.  From  my  knowledge  of  my  own  business, 
I  could  point  to  very  many  men  who  may  be  called 
small  grocers  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  paying  not  a 
high  rent, — a  rent  which  might  be  struck  at  by  any 
scale  which  might  be  named  for  licences,  and  yet  who 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  carrying  on  a  respectable 
trade,  and  men  who  are  of  use  to  the  community  and 
cf  use  to  their  customers.  I  could  name  many  of  them. 
— I  had  much  communication  with  the  grocers  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  other  parts  of  Scotland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infractions  of  the  law.  ITiey  all  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  repudiate  any  such  acting,  and  they  all 
state  their  belief  that  there  are  persons  in  the  trade 
who  transgress  the  law.  They  state  to  me  that  these 
persons  are  known  to  the  police,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  *the  police  to  convict  them.  The 
grocers  who  are  associated  with  me  unanimously  state 
their  thorough  approval  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act, 
and  their  desire  to  see  it  wrought  out  in  its  entirety, 
and  their  belief  that  if  wrought  out  it  would  prevent  any 
cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  effects  of  grocer's  shops. 

2798.  In  what  respect  can  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  be  wrought  out  so  as  to  prevent  any  cause  of 
complaint  as  to  the  effects  of  grocers  shops ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? — By  seeing  that  so  far  as  possible 
the  law  is  observed  by  no  spirits  being  sold  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  and  by  the  hour  being 
strictly  adhered  to. 

2799.  But  in  what  respect  do  you  think  the  hour  is 
not  strictly  adhered  to  1 — I  don't  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge  here.  I  have  as  much  to  do  with  the 
grocers  as  any  other  person,  and  the  respectable  grocers 
allege  to  me  that  there  are  shops  where  even 
after  11  o'clock  there  ia  drinking  going  on.  I  have 
had  much  communing  with  the  grocers  as  to  what 
improvements  could  be  made  on  the  law  as  to  the 
sale  of  drink  so  as  to  benefit  the  general  morality  of  the 
people.  They  are  unanimous  in  pointing  out  that 
great  benefit  has  flowed  from  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  sale  under  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act; 
that  that  Act  was  distinctly  understood  when  ^it 
was  passed  not  to  be  a  '  fintdity ^measure,'  and  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when  its  restrictions  should 
be  still  further  extended.  By  it  all  dealers  are  restricted 
from  selling  before  8  or  after  11.  They  propose  that  no 
grocers'  shop  should  be  allowed  to  be  open  before  8  a-m. 
or  after  8  p.m.  Some  of  them  plead  for  an  extension  to 
10  p.M.^  on  Saturdays,  and  perhaps  this  might  be 
desirable  in  some  districts.  I  would  be  very  much 
pleased  indeed  if  the  hours  could  be  made  not  later  than  8 
o'clock  on  Saturday  and  every  other  day.  I  think  that 
is  quite  late  enough.  If  this  were  carried  out,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  have  a  biU  introduced^  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose,  it  would  put  out  of  the  trade  that 
class  of  shops  who  may  be  suspected  of  canying  on  the 
practices  alleged  against  grocers.  Of  course  it  would  not 
do  to  make  theae  restrictiona  of  hours  apply  solely  to 
grocer&« 

2800.  Will  you  tell  me  on  wl\atprindple  Parliament 
could  be  asked  to  oblige  grocers  to  close  l^eir- shops  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  publichouses  are  operu  to 
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a  later  1iotiv7 — I  am  just  coming  to  that.  I  had  some 
communication  with  the  leading  men  in  the  publichouse 
trade  as  to  whether  they  would  concur  in  a  shortening 
of  the  hours.  I  found,  somewhat  to  my  surprise  and 
grfeatly  to  my  gratification,  a  general  desire  on  their  part 
for  a  shortening  of  the  hours.  They  all  wished  a  general 
closing  not  later  than  10  p.m.,  but  stated  that  it  would 
require  to  be  a  provision  that  this  was  carried  out 
without  favour  or  exception,  because  it  would  not  do  to 
require  a  publican  to  empty  his  house  or  refuse  admit- 
tance at  10  P.M.,  knowing  that  his  customers  would  only 
be  sent  to  the  hotel  opposite,  where  drink  is  obtained  con- 
siderably after  the  legal  hours. 

2801.  But  why  should  the  grocers  be  obliged  to 
close  at  8,  and  the  publican  not  till  10? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  commonly 
understood  among  the  people  that  those  who  require 
to  get  refreshments  away  from  home  may  require  a 
somewhat  later  time  than  those  who  are  to  take 
refreshments  home. 

2802.  Does  it  not  amount  to  this,  that  the  supeiior 
class  of  grocers  would  prefer  to  close  early,  but  some  of 
them  are  made  to  keep  open  later  than  they  would  like 
by  the  competition  of  others,  and  they  desire  to  have 
a  law  made  that  they  should  all  close  at  the  same 
time  ?  Is  not  that  what  it  amounts  to  ?  It  is  not  that 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  an  early  closing  move- 
ment, and  would  like  it  fixed  by  law  so  that  all  might 
keep  to  it  % — That  is  partly  the  reason.  In  regard  to 
the  sale  of  spirits  in  smaller  quantities  than  a  bottle — 
the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries  has  been  to 
convince  me  of  the  impropriety  of  making  any  restric- 
tion. Spirits  occupy  the  place  in  Scotland  which  beer 
occupies  in  England.  A  housewife  provides  a  pint 
or  pot  of  beer  for  her  husband's  supper,  for  which  she 
pays  3d.  or  6d. ;  a  woman  in  the  same  rank  provides  half 
a  gill  of  whisky  or  a  gill,  for  which  she  pays  3d.  or  6d. 
In  neither  case  is  there  accommodation  or  desire  for  more 
than  the  quantity  to  be  used  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
better  for  them  that  no  more  than  what  is  wanted  should 
be  obtained.  It  would  make  a  revolution  in  England 
were  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  compel  the  people  to 
purchase  beer  in  such  quantities  as  would  equal  the 
cost  of  a  bottle  of  whisky — 3s.  or  3s,  6d.  Some 
of  the  larger  family  grocers  remarked  on  this  subject 
that  it  did  not  all  concern  them,  none  of  their  sales,  or 
an  inappreciable  quantity,  being  less  than  a  bottle.  I 
asked^them  to  keep  a  particular  record  of  their  sales, 
and  they  expressed  astonishment  at  the  proportion 
which  went  away  in  small  quantities.  One,  who  had 
been  sure  that  his  sales  were  all  in  large  quantities, 
finding  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  he  sold 
went  out  in  quantities  of  less  than  a  pint ;  another, 
whose  idea  has  been  the  same,  finding  his  result  42  9  per 
cent,  of  his  whole  sale  in  pints  and  under ;  and  another, 
27*5  per  cent,  of  his,  although  he  does  a  large  trade  in 
5  and  10  gallon  parcels  to  England.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  purchases  in  small  quantities  is  the  habit  not 
of  the  waifs  of  society,  but  of  the  respectable  classes 
frequenting  the  best  class  of  shops. 

2803.  You  say  that  a  housewife  in  England  gets 
3d.  worth  of  beer,  and  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  buy  3s.  6d.  worth  at  once ;  but  that  is  because  the 
beer  won't  keep,  is  it  not,  and  requires  to  be  fresh 
drawn? — Not  necessarily.  She  might  buy  it  in 
bottle. 

2804.  But  you  know  that  the  habit,  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other,  is  to  have  the  beer  fresh 
drawn.  That  is  not  surely  on  all-fours  with  whisky, 
which  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time  ?— They  don't 
desire  to  keep  it.  They  desire  to  get  what  they  want, 
and  be  done  with  it. 

2805.  Then  you  cannot  say  that  the  necessity  is  on 
all-fours  % — I  think  it  is. 

2806.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — If  you  force  people  to 
buy  nothing  but  bottles  of  whisky  in  Scotland,  you  mean 
you  might  as  well  force  them  to  buy  nothing  but 
bottled  beer  in  England? — I  say  if  you  compel  people 
to  buy  38.  6d.  worth,  when  they  don't  want  more 
than  3d.  worth,  the  cases  of  beer  and  whisky  are 
analogoua. 


2807.  You  mean  that  you  would  make  them  give 
up  draught  beer,  and  make  them  drink  nothing  but 
bottled  beer  in  England  % — No,  that  is  not  what  I  say. 

2808.  Th4i  Chairman, — ^Do  you  not  know  that  the 
ground  on  which  Parliament  over  and  over  again  has 
refused  to  close  the  publichouses  on  Sunday  in 
England  is  that,  beer  being  the  national  beverage, 
won't  keep  from  Saturday  night,  when  drawn? — I 
know  the  reason  why  Parliament  has  refused  is  that 
beer  is  the  national  beverage  in  England,  and  the 
people  desire  to  get  their  beer  exactly  as  they  want  it, 
and  when  they  want  it. 

2809.  Do  you  know  that  beer  drawn  in  a  jug  will 
not  keep  till  next  day? — But  that  is  not  the  reason. 
I  know  that  the  people  desire  to  have  their  drink  as 
they  want  it,  and  when  they  want  it.  All  the  grocers 
repudiate  the  idea  of  their  ever  selling  or  being  asked 
to  sell  spirits  in  open  vessels. 

2810.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^You  mean  all  grocers 
that  you  have  been  in  communication  with.  You 
don't  say  that  there  are  not  any  grocers  who  sell  in 
open  vessellB  ? — I  think  I  may  say  there  are  not  The 
grocers  I  come  in  contact  with  are  able  to  speak  to 
the  whole  trade,  and  they  universally  teU  me  that  they 
never  see  it.  There  are  in  shops  traditions  of  a 
wretched  woman  coming  in  once  in  two  or  three  years 
and  holding  out  an  open  vessel  to  get  whisky  in  it, 
just  as  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  wretched  woman  coming 
in  and  holding  out  her  shoe  for  it.  But  it  is  utterly 
unknown  in  the  usual  trade ;  and  all  the  grocers  I 
come  in  contact  with  tell  me  there  is  no  such  custom 
as  spirits  being  sold  even  in  the*  lowest  shops  in  open 
vessels. 

2811.  Then  these  grocers  would  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  made  compulsory  by  law  that  the  sale 
should  be  in  closecl  vessels? — Certainly  they  would  not. 

2812.  You  object  to  bottles,  but  you  don't  object  to 
bottles  if  they  are  small  enough  ? — ^Exactly. 

2813.  What  is  the  smallest  bottle  you  would  think 
necessary, — a  gill  or  a  half  pint? — I  should  think  the 
habits  of  the  people  are  such  that  a  gill  would  not  be 
too  small  a  quantity. 

2814.  And  you  would  have  the  bottle  securely 
corked? — I  don't  think  that  the  people  who  go  in  to 
buy  spirits,  who  are  really  doing  business,  and  who 
come  in  very  considerable  numbers  at  the  time  when 
they  are  making  their  purchases,  would  have  the 
patience  to  stand,  as  we  do  at  an  apothecary's  counter, 
till  we  get  our  little  phial  of  medicine  securely  corked 
up  and  sealed  very  carefully. 

2815.  What  preference  do  you  give  to  a  bottle  over 
a  tea-cup  if  the  bottle  is  not  corked  ? — I  thought  you 
were  talking  of  sealing. 

2816.  I  said  corked,  and  securely  corked  ? — Certainly 
corked,  and  securely  corked. 

2817.  The  Chairman, — How  are  you  able  to  ensure 
that  it  is  securely  corked  ? — It  must  *bo  corked  so  that 
the  cork  can  get  out.     It  is  intended  to  come  out 

2818.  Where  is  the  great  advantage  in  insisting  on 
a  bottle,  and  on  the  cork  being  pushed  in  when  taken 
away,  over  a  jug,  unless  the  cork  is  to  be  securely 
fastened  ?  Where  is  the  advantage  of  the  bottle  with 
the  cork  stuck  in,  over  the  jug  ?— Never  having  seen 
anything  of  the  jug  business,'  I  cannot  speak  of  its 
disadvantages. 

2819.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  case  that  very 
commonly  the  poorer  class  of  customers,  buying  in  small 
quantities,  bring  their  own  bottles,  and  the  whisky  is 
poured  in  and  Qie  cork  put  in,  and  it  is  taken  away. 
I  dont  know  if  the  cork  is  put  in,  but  it  is  taken 
away  in  their  own  bottle  ? — I  know  that.  Calling  at 
grocers'  shops,  I  see  that  very  generally. 

2820.  There  is  not  a  great  difference  between  that 
and  bringing  a  jug  for  it,  is  there,  unless  it  is  securely 
corked?-— Well,  it  is  a  more  seemly  habit 

2821.  You  said  just  now  that  the  public  will  have 
their  whisky,  where,  and  how  they  like  it;  and  yet 
you  wish  to  prevent  them  having  it  after  8  o'clock  at 
night? — ^The  law  has  always  recognised  a  certain  limit 
of  hours  for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  other  sorts  of  drink, 
and  that  has  proved  to  be  benefidaL      The  Forbes 
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Mackenzie  Act  has  proved  exceedingly  beneficial  to  all 
parties  concerned;  and  I  don't  state  it  as  my  own 
opinion  so  niach  as  that  of  men  actually  experienced 
in  the  trade,  that  it  is  better  for  all  classes  that  the 
hours  should  be  still  further  shortened. 

2822.  The  law  says  it  can  only  be -sold  in  the  grocer's 
6hop;  it  must  not  be  sold  in  any  other  shop,  and 
must  not  be  drunk  in  the  shop.  So  that  we  have  got 
far  beyond  the  point  of  people  drinking  when  and  how 
they  like  1 — I  don't  see  any  great  providence  on  the 
part  of  a  housewife  in  looking  forward  &om  8  o'clock 
to  the  supper  hour. 

2823.  You  see  that  you  have  to  make  large  deductions 
from  a  general  statement  like  that  1 — I  don't  see  that 
you  have^to  make  very  large  deductions.  There  must  bo 
certain  exceptions,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  asking  very 
much  of  the  people  that  they  should  purchase  any  goods 
they  want  before  8  o'clock  at  night. 

2824.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion, — ^What  is  the  great 
advantage  of  their  doing  it  at  that  time  rather  than 
later'/ — One  could  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  general 
advantage  of  shortened  hours.  The  labouring  classes 
have  got  their  hours  very  considerably  shortened. 

2825.  Oh !  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  trader,  that 
he  may  be  relieved  from  work  earlier, — ^not  with  a  view 
to  the  public  advantage  1 — It  is  with  a  view  to  both. 
The  labouring  classes  have  got  their  hours  of  labour 
very  considerably  shortened,  so  that  if  they  wish  to 
make  their  purchases  they  have  now  much  greater  time 
to  make  them  at  an  early  hour  than  they  had  before. 

2826.  You  think  it  is  only  fair  that  a  dealer  in 
groceries  should  have  his  hours  shortened  too  ? — ^That 
is  one  view  of  the  subject ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  my 
owA  desire  for  the  general  good  of  the  public  prompts 
me  to  desire  the  shortening  of  the  hours  in  which  drink 
is  sold  as  much  as  possible.  I  desire  that  people  should 
have  their  liberty  in  every  way.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  very  desirous  indeed  that  the  hours  should  be  short- 
ened in  which  drink  is  obtaiued  by  the  people.  It  is 
objected  sometimes  that  it  would  only  drive  people  into 
fibebeens  were  the  hours  very  much  shortened.  I 
liave  asked  men  in  the  trade,  who  know  it  as  well  as  can 
be,  whether  that  would  be  the  case,  and  they  assure  me 
that  those  men  Who  go  to  the  shebeens  go  there  when 
they  are  drunk  or  nearly  drunk,— that  after  a  man  is 
driven  out  of  a  publichouse  three-parts  drunk  at  11 
o'clock  he  is  tempted  to  go  to  the  shebeen ;  if  he  left  the 
publichouse  earlier,  he  would  have  more  chance  to  be 
in  such  a  sober  state  as  to  go  straight  home,  and  not  go 
to  the  shebeen.  I  will  put  in,  if  you  please,  a  report  by 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce  some  years  ago,  in  which 
they  make  certain  suggestions,  one  of  which  is  as  to  the 
limit  of  rent.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposed  that 
the  cost  of  licence  should  be  considerably  increased,  and 
one  way  of  doing  that  they  thought  might  be  by  raising 
the  limit  of  rent.  But  although  they  came  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  such  should  bo,  they  found  such 
great  difference  between  town  and  country  and  between 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  different  sorts  of 
towns,  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  come  to  any 
limit.  There  was  a  sliding  scale  suggested  by  the  last 
Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  but  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  thought  that  a  sliding  scale  could  not  be  de- 
finitely laid  down,  though  they  think  it  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  rise  in  the  limit.  (See  App.  D, 
p.  499.) 

2827.  You  think  they  must  leave  that  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  local  authority  1 —Yes. 

2828.  As  to  closed  bottles,,  you  said  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  having 
the  bottle  sealed  1 — I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
the  tradesman,  and  do  no  good. 

2829.  Would  it  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
young  person  or  child,  who  might  be  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger to  get  liquor,  tasting  it  on  the  way  home  ? — Of 
course  it  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  tasting 
•without  its  being  known;  but  I  think  they  cannot 
taste  it  very  well  without  its  being  known  any  way. 

2830.  If  the  bottle  is  not  completely  closed,  how 
would  it  be  known  they  had  tasted  it?— -I  think  if  a 
man  or  woman  sent  a  young  person  (or  a  certain  supply 


of  spirits,  they  would  easily  detect  if  there  had  been  Ewnbuboh. 
pilfering  on  the  road,  quite  as  easily  as  if  the  cork  were         — 
sealed.  Jonah 

2831.  The  Chairman.— lii\xQ  connection  of  the  pro-     ^^^^*^' 
vision  and  the  liquor  trade  is  so  ancient  as  you  have 

stated,  how  is  it  that  the  number  of  licenced  grocers 
has  80  largely  increased  in  Edinburgh  of  late  years  1  It 
seems  to  have  taken  a  development  of  late  years  that 
it  had  not  attained  before  1 — Up  to  1853  there  was 
only  one  licence  for  all  kinds,  and  the  word  *  grocer ' 
was  unknown. 

2832.  In  1854,  which  is  the  period  you  mention, 
there  were  326  spirit-dealers  and  grocers,  and  558 
publichouse  or  innkeepers;  but  in  1876  there  are 
485  grocers,  while  there  394  innkeepers  and  public- 
houses.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is,  if  the  connec- 
tion is  of  such  long  standing,  how  is  it  that  it  has 
taken  so  great  a  development  of  late  % — As  I  have  said, 
up  tiU  1853  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  two 
classes.  The  trade  was  divided  in  fact,  but  not  in  law. 
After  1853,  when  the  magistrates  had  to  grant  different 
classes  of  licences,  they  had  naturally,  and  I  think  pro* 
perly  considered  that  a  grocer's  licence  was  very  much 
less  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  population  than  a  publi- 
can's licence,  and  so  they  rather  discouraged  the  grant- 
ing of  publican's  licences,  and  they  have  given  in  pre- 
ference the  licence  to  grocers. 


65.  EoBERT  DuNDAS,  Esq.  of  Arniston,  examined.       Edinbttroh. 

2833.  The   Cltairman. — ^You  are  convener  of  the       Robert 
county  of  Edinburgh  1 — ^Yes,  and  usually  chairman  of      '^^^^^' 
the  Justices  at  their  Licensing  Sessions. 

2834*  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  ? — I  come 
here  independent  of  trade  interests  and  merely  as  a 
county  magistrate,  and  principally  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  grocers'  licences  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  point  has  been  already  urged  before  you  as  to 
whether  spirits  under  grocers'  licenses  should  be  sold  in 
sealed  bottles.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  they 
ought,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  I  have 
come  to-day.  Further,  I  think  no  spirits  should  be 
kept  in  the  shop  during  business  hours  except  in  sealed 
bottles;  that  all  casks,  jars,  or  other  vessels  for  containing 
spirits,  should  be  kept  in  a  storeroom  inaccessible  to 
the  public.  I  am  also  in  favour  of  small  sealed  bottles 
being  sold.  I  am  against  the  public  being  restricted 
to  quart  bottles  or  any  large  measure,  because  I  believe 
a  decent  working  man  is  as  good  a  judge  as  we  are  of 
the  quantity  which  he  desires  to  buy  at  a  time.  The 
principal  reason  of  my  coming  to-day  is  to  urge  that 
change  on  the  grocers'  licences.  I  ought  also  to  say 
that  in  my  neighbourhood  the  licensed  grocers  are  a 
most  respectable  body  of  men,  and  I  am  not  aware  of' 
the  slightest  impropriety  going  on  in  regard  to  their 
business  ;  in  fact,  the  monopoly  which  they  have  is  so 
lucrative  that  he  would  be  a  very  foolish  man  indeed 
who  would  risk  the  loss  of  his  licence  by  contravening 
it  Therefore  we  have  the  strongest  security  for  good 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  grocers. 

2835.  Are  you  generally  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
grocers'  licences  1— Yes,  strongly,  because  in  the  rural 
districts  I  think  the  only  way  in  which  publichouses 
can  be  kept  within  bounds  as  to  number,  is  by  having 
an  adequate  number  of  shops  with  grocers'  licences.  I 
much  prefer  them  to  publichouses. 

2836.  In  some  places  they  are  objected  to  as  leading 
to  women  drinking,  who  would  not  do  so  otherwise  ? — 
I  don't  think  that  is  the  case,  and  I  think  if  the  system 
of  sealed  bottles  were  strictly  carried  out,  that  would 
be  very  much  put  an  end  to. 

2837.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  women 
sending  for  the  sealed  bottle  to  the  grocer's? — ^No. 
Once  it  reaches  the  house  you  can  do  nothing.  One 
great  objection  to  grocers'  licences  is,  that  grocers  are 
in  the  habit  of  selling  from  open  casks  in  the  shop, 
and  of  giving  women  a  glass  into  the  bargain,  or  a  treat, 
which  by  enforcing  sale  in  sealed  bottles  would  be 
put  an  end  to. 
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B»nr«inwiH.       2838.  The  grocers  object  strongly  to  this  provision, 

—         because  they  say  it  would  be  very  troublesome.'     Men 

_^7^       doing  a  very  large  business  in  small  quantities  say  it 

*      would  be  very  troublesome,  and  moreover,  that  the  poor 

people  often  bring  their  own  bottles  ^I  would  not 
listen  to  that  ol^ection.  The  grocers  have  a  very  great 
advantage  given  them  by  having  the  licence,  and  they 
are  bound  to  take  whatever  trouble  the  police  regula- 
tions may  invelva  Aa  to  the  poor  people  bringing 
their  own  bottles,  the  price  pf  a  small  bottle  is  so  very 
trifling  that  I  dont  think  that  is  any  obstacle  to  the 
system  being  carried  out. 

2839.  Eor  that  matter  they  could  get  the  bottles 
back  ?— Perfectly. 

2840.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^We  were  told  that  a  great 
many  people  wiU  not  take  a  bottle  that  has  been  filled, 
unless  they  see  it  filled  before  their  eyes,  and  that  even 
customers  of  the  shop  for  years  will  not  accept  filled 
bottles,  but  bring  their  own  bottles  and  see  them  filled. 
How  would  you  do  with  such  cases  1 — K  it  were  made 
the  law  that  sealed  bottles  should  be  obligatory,  I  think 
the  public  would  very  soon  take  them ;  and  if  they  did 
did  not  take  them,  I  would  let  them  go  without 

2841.  Ths  Ohatmian. — You  say  that  in  your  judg- 
ment the  grocers  in  your  neighbourhoodare  respectable 
men.  I  have  put  this  to  several  witnesses  who  have 
made  the  same  statement,  and  they  have  stated  that 
all  the  respectable  grocers  in  their  town  have  licences 
almost  without  exception.  Now,  is  there  not  this  diffi- 
culty that  when  a  man  applies  for  a  licence,  you  feel  that 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  already  sufficient,  but 
unless  that  man  gets  a  licence  it  will  injure  him  in  his 
grocery  business  ? — ^That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  in  the  whole  liquor  traffic, — whether  there  is 
to  be  a  restricted  system  of  grocers'  licences,  or  whether 
any  respectable  man  opening  a  large  shop  and  mean- 
ing to  carry  on  a  good  business,  should  not  have  a 
licence  as  a  matter  of  right.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
question,  and  I  was  going  to  bring  it  under  your  notice 
further  on,  because  in  country  villages,  where  there  is 
only  one  shop,  and  that  shop  is  a  licensed  shop,  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits  unfortunately*  practically 
carries  with  it  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  groceries  also. 
Frequently,  as  a  magistrate,  people  intending  to  open 
a  shop  in  a  village  where  there  is  only  one  shop,  and 
which  they  think  is  badly  conducted,  or  where  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  popidation,  desire  to  open  a 
second;  and  they  come  to  see  me,  saying  that 
they  think  of  opening  a  grocer's  shop  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  ask  if  there  is  any  chance  of  their  getting  a 
licence.  I  look  up  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  in 
the  village,  and  say.  You  may  take  your  shop  and  make 
the  application,  but  I  don't  think  the  justices  are 
likely  to  give  the  licence.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  applicant  is  satisfied  with  that,  and  does  not  go 
further.  In  that  way,  where  there  is  the  single  shop 
with  the  single  licence,  the  result  is  that  the  second 
shop  for  groceries  cannot  be  opened.  In  fact,  the 
monopoly  of  spirits  carries  the  monopoly  of  groceries 
with  it  in  small  villages  ;  and  where  there  is  one  single 
shop  it  is  very  difficvdt  to  open  a  second  shop  without 
a  licence,  and  that  gives  the  monoply,  not  only  of 
whisky  but  of  groceries,  to  the  shop  possessing  the 
licence. 

2842.  And  anyhow  you  are  placed  in  the  difficulty 
of  giving  another  licence  where  you  don't  want  it,  or  of 
spoiling  a  man's  ordinary  business  I — Yes,  that  is  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  I  have  often  thought 
over. 

2843.  That  is  incidental  to  the  imion  of  the  two 
trades  ? — Yes,  liquor  and  groceries.  But  in  the  country 
you  cannot  separate  the  two.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
two  shops,  one  for  liquor  and  the  other  for  groceries. 
In  small  country  districts  the  one  shop  is  the  store  for 
the  neighbourhood. 

2844.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^That  impossibility  is 
•                  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  publichouses  being  so  much 

diminished  in  number? — ^Perftctly.  Sometimes  too, 
where  publicboudes  have  been  diminished  in  number, 
charges    are   brought    against    the    grocers    for    the 


way  in  which  they  carry  on  their  business,  someMmes 
rm&irly.  I  have  heard  complaints  made  that  men 
have  been  seen  drinking  under  a  hedge  a  few  yards 
from  a  perfectly  well-conducted  grocers  shop.  Now 
that  may  be  perfectly  lame.  A  few  years  ago  i^ere 
were  two  publichouses  in  my  neighbourhood;  ttie 
justices  took  away  the  two  publichouse  licences,  and 
gave  a  grocer's  instead  of  a  publiehouse  licaice  in  one 
of  them,  leaving  only  a  grocer's  licence  in  place  of  two 
publichouse  licences.  The  result  was  the  drinking  at 
the  hedge  Eode.  But  that  is  not  the  fimlt  of  the 
grocer,  but  the  fault  of  the  justices,  who  reduced  the 
number  of  publichouses  in  that  locality  unduly.  I 
believe  that  many  of  my  friends  who  complain  of 
seeing  people  drinking  at  the  hedge  side  would  like  to 
see  the  grocer's  licence  taken  away  also.  But  that 
would  be  a  further  mistake,  because  it  would  drive 
people  to  shebeens  and  illicit  modes  of  obtaining  drink. 
2845.'  The  Ghairmcm, — ^After  all,  there  is  no  greater 
sin  in  drinking  whisky  under  a  hed^e  than  in  drinking 
it  in  a  publichouse  1 — None  whatever. 

2846.  It  is  like  a  shooting  luncheon  1 — An  alfresco 
luncheon.  The  principal  point  I  came  here  about  was 
sealed  bottles.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  is 
the  only  change  I  should  like  to  see  with  reference 
to  grocers'  licences  that  I  feel  safe  about. 

2847.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Would  it  not  suit  the  purpose 
if  bottles  were  corked  and  not  sealed  ?— No.  It  would 
give  very  little  trouble  to  seal  them,  and  it  makes  the 
thing  complete. 

2848.  Some  people  tell  us  that  they  get  their  corks 
stamped  with  their  names.  Would  that  not  be  equally 
good? — ^It  might  be,  but  I  would  rather  have  thera 
sealed. 

2849.  They  object  to  the  trouble  ?— Whatever 
trouble  is  right  and  reasonable,  considering  the  advan- 
tages they  have,  the  grocers  should  be  prepared  to  take 

2850.  The  Chairman, — You  think  there  is  no 
adequate  security  for  the  law  being  observed  without 
the  corks  being  sealed? — I  think  not  The  sealed 
bottles  of  the  sizes  that  may  be  thought  desirable 
in  the  shop,  and  no  spirits  under  any  pretence  in  casks 
or  jars. 

2851.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  that  if  a  grocer  has  only  one  assistant,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  be  going  constantly  to  the  cellar 
to  fill  the  bottles  ? — I  see  no  (fifficulty  about  that.  If 
he  has  a  good  trade,  that  could  easily  be  arranged. 

2852.  He  might  fill  the  bottles  the  day  before  ?— 
Or  the  night  before,  after  business  hours.  According 
to  a  man's  sale,,  he  must  provide  the  number  of  bottles 
he  is  likely  to  require. 

2853.  Another  witness  said  it  was  impossible,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  different  kinds  of  whisky?^ — If  a 
man's  trade  is  so  good  as  that,  he  can  easily  find  space 
for  holding  his  diffierent  kind  of  bottles. 

2854.  I  think  you  said  it  is  not  uncommon  in  your 
Court  for  a  man  to  apply  for  a  publichouse  licence,  and 
for  the  Justices  to  say.  No,  but  we  will  give  you  a 
grocer's  licence  ? — That  is  not  imcommmon.  I  think 
the  only  way  in  which  the  evils  of  publichouses  could 
be  met  in  the  country  districts  is  by  an  adequate 
number  of  well-conducted  grocers*  shops,  coupled  with 
there  being  no  drink  in  open  vessels  in  the  shop. 

2855.  Mr  Ferguson. — It  is  stated  that  the  ^fbct  of 
that  custom  of  the  magistrates,  in  sending  people  who 
apply  for  publichouse  certificates  into  a  grocer's  business, 
who  are  not  trained  to  that  business,  is  simply  to  make 
them  take  the  grocer's  licence  as  a  cover  for  the  sale  of 
spirits? — I  have  not  found  that  It  may  be  the  case 
in  towns,  applying  it  to  shops  which  get  on  by  selling 
drink  and  no  groceries ;  but  in  the  villages  round  me 
that  is  not  the  case.  They  are  really  and  substantially 
grocers'  shops,  as  well  as  licensed  shops. 

2856.  The  Chairman.'-^YoVL  would  TecowmMnd  this 
condition  about  the  sealing  of  bottles  for  town  asirell 
as  country  ?— Yes,  I  think  so;  but  I  speak  less  positivdy 
about  the  towns,  because  my  knowledge  as  to  them  is 
less.    But  I  have  no  doubt  about  country  gtooers'  shops. 

2857.  Some  town  grocers  say  that  the  evasion  is 
more  difficult,  the  custom  is  more  regulaa*,   and  the 
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number  of  small  cudtamois  is  so  excessive^  that  it  could 
only  he  met  by  their  bringing  their  own  bottles,  and 
getting  them  filled? — I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the 
business  would  be  quicker  done  if,  when  each  customer 
em3ftee.awl  ad£S  for  a  bottle  of  whisky  of  any  particular 
size,  it  isjc^y  sealed  on  the  rack. 

2858.  Mr  CampbeU  Swmton. — And  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  his  leaving  an  empty  bottle,  and  getting 
away  a  full  one^ — ^No. 

2859.  "What  do  you  say  to  the  proposal  that  nobody 
should  get  a  licenoe  a^  a  lieensed  grocer,  unless  he  had 
■ervBd  an  i^jMrnitioeehip  to  the  trade  ? — I  would  not 
bare  any  restriction  of  that  sort.  The  risk  of  loss  is 
quite  enough  to  prevent  a  man  going  into  a  trado  that 
he  does  not  understand. 


66.  Mr  Albxandbr  Edwahd  Macrae,  M.D.,  Penicuik, 
examined. 

2860.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  been  for  some 
years  practising  in  Penicuik  i — Yes. 

2861.  And  you  attend  the  workpeople,  particularly 
at  Messrs  Cowan's  mills  1 — I  attend  the  work  people 
at  four  or  five  of  the  paper  mills  on  the  Esk,  the  iShotts 
Iron  Company's  people,  and  the  men  presently  em- 
ployed on  the  Edinburgh  "Water  Works. 

2862.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  the  subject 
of  this  inquiry  as  to  grocers*  licences  ?--Any  statements 
I  have  to  make  are  of  a  very  general  nature,  because  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  subject  very  particularly ;  but 
I  have  observed  from  time  to  time  Uie  influence  of  the 
traffic  from  my  own  point  of  view.  I  may  mention 
that  about  a  fortnight  ago  the  protest  of  the  medical 
men  was  handed  to  me  for  signature,  but  I  declined  to 
sign  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  allegations  they  make 
are  not  at  all  within  my  knowledge,  so  far  as  regards 
the  district  in  which  I  live.  I  do  not  think  that 
drinking  in  grocers'  shops  is  beyond  police  sup^vision. 
In  fact,  in  one  or  two  cases — not  in  Penicuik,  but  in 
Aberdeen,  where  I  was  a  student — I  have  seen  police 
supervision  exercised  in  the  case  of  grocers  giving 
drmk  in  their  shops  to  people,  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.  Therefore,  the  drinking  in  grocers'  shops  is 
not  beyond  police  supervision.  The  police  can  exer- 
cise supervision  if  they  care  to  do  so.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  buying  of  drink  from  grocers  is  at  all  con- 
ducive to  secret  drinking.  I  cannot  call  to  remem- 
brance a  single  case  withm  my  practice  where  people 
indulged  in  drink  who  would  not  otherwise  have  got 
the  drink  from  some  other  place.  I  do  meet  with 
cases  occasionally ;  but  I  think  that  this  secret  drinking 
on  the  part  of  women  is  not  at  all  to  be  attributed  to 
their  ability  to  get  drink  from  the  grocers,  nor  do  I 
think  that  such  a  thing  exists.  I  have  made  pretty 
extensive  inquiries  within  the  last  few  days  as  to 
whether  drink  is  given  by  grocers  to  working  men's 
wives  and  is  marked  down  as  goods.  8uch  a  thing  is 
not  known  to  exist  in  Penicuik,  nor  is  secret  drinking 
in  the  back  shops.  The  class  of  tradesmen  in  Penicuik 
are  quite  above  that  style  of  doing  business.  The  trade 
in  small  supplies — gills  and  half  gills — is  considerable, 
and  I  believe  it  is  entirely  to  accommodate  the  people's 
necessity  that  it  does  exist  We  still  have  merchants 
who  sell  from  half  a  gill  up  to  a  bottle  at  a  time,  and 
they  could  not  by  any  possibility  seal  the  bottles.  It 
is  a  rare  thing — and  I  have  never  found  a  case — for 
a  child  who  has  been  sent  for  spirits  to  a  grocers'  shop 
to  make  use  of  the  spirits. 

2868.  Then  it  is  evident  tliat  the  sealing  of  bottles 
is  not  wanted  in  Penicuik,  though  it  may  be  wanted  in 
some  other  pkoes  1 — That  is  so.  Of  course  I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  Penicuik. 

2664.  Mr  Gampbell  Swinton, — Why  is  it  an  im- 
possibility to  seal  the  bottles?— I  think,  from  the 
amount  of  trade  they  go  throu^  in  a  day,  that  the 
grocers  could  not  take  time  to  seal  bottles  containing 
giUs  and  half  gills ;  and  unless  you  were  to  hermetically 
seal  €iem, — ^^at  is  to  say,  unless  the  sealing  or  rosin 


put  on  were  to  extend  below  the  mouth  of  the  bottle^ —  EniKBUBOH. 
there  would  be  no  use  to  seal  them,  because  the  child         — 
could  withdraw  the  cork,  and  still  the  seal  would  be    -^iff**^ 
unbrokei..  |^ 

2865.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  ordinary  sealing  the  seal       

is  put  on  the  top  of  the  cork^?--Yes,  and  unless  both 

the  cork  and  part  of  the  glass  were  to  be  enveloped  by 
the  seal,  the  seal  woidd  be  of  no  i»e.  In  the  district 
of  Penicuik,  including  the  burgh  and  parish,  the  adjoiur 
ing  .parish  of  Glencross,  and  part  of  various  other 
parishes  a(^oining,  we  have  a  population  of  6500  or 
thereby.  In  this  district  we  have  18  licensed  houses, 
giving  a  licensed  house  to  every  361  inhabitants.  In 
the  burgh  there  are  one  hotel,  3  publichouses,  and  5 
licensed  grocers;  in  the  parish  beyond  the  burgh  there 
are  2  hotels,  1  publichouse,  and  1  licensed  grocer ;  and 
in  the  parish  of  Glencross,  which  is  practically  part  of 
the  district  of  Penicuik,  for  the  people  go  there  for  their 
goods,  there  are  4  publichouses  and  1  licensed  grocer ; 
altogether,  18,  making  1  licensed  house  for  every  361 
inhabitants.  In  that  number  of  licensed  houses  I  have 
known  only  one  instance  in  5J  years  of  people  having 
drink  over  the  counter.  It  occurred  three  or  four 
months  ago,  when  I  saw  some  workmen  in  a  place 
drinking  beer  over  the  counter;  and  in  that  case  I 
should  mention  that  the  occupant  of  the  premises  was 
under  observation  as  a  lunatic.  Heading  over  some 
of  the  evidence  of  the  chief  constables,  I  would 
say  that  the  evidence  they  give  would  be  of  value 
in  this  inquiry,  were  they  able  to  say  whether 
the  persons  apprehended  as  drunk  and  incapable, 
had  got  their  liquor  from  publicans  or  from  grocers. 
Then,  with  regard  to  hawking,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  hawking  in  the  country  districts,  and  that 
hawking  is  carri^  on  principally  by  parties  with  vans 
coming  from  Edinburgh. 

2866.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinion, — By  hawking,  what  do 
you  mean? — Vans  coming  out  to  the  country  selling 
spirits  without  having  previous  orders.  I  have  also 
known  unlicensed  grocers  hawking  spirits  in  their  vans, 
and  I  know  that  at  the  waterworks  near  Moorfoot 
unlicensed  grocers  have  come  regularly  week  after  week 
— I  have  seen  them  myself — and  supplied  the  people 
with  whisky  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  I  know 
of  one  case  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  post  mortem 
investigation  before  Dr  Littlejohn  not  long  ago.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  ^  as  supplied  by  one  of  those 
merchants  with  this  deleterious  spirit,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  drank  herself  to  death.  That  is 
not  a  solitary  instance,  for  I  could  quote  many  more 
where  bad  liquor  was  supplied  from  those  carts  with 
serious  consequences. 

2867.  In  the  case  of  the  woman,  was  the  liquor  so 
bad  that  it  immediately  proved  fatal? — It  was  not 
immediately  fatal,  but  it  very  soon  killed  her.  The 
case  was  reported  by  me  as  a  case  of  acute  lunacy,  but 
the  parish  authorities  would  not  take  it  up,  because 
they  considered  it  a  case  of  drunkenness.  It  was  ac- 
tually a  case  of  lunacy.  The  drinking  brought  on 
heart  disease. 

2868.  Do  you  mean  by  the  badness  of  the  liquor? — 
Yes ;  and  very  frequently  men  go  wrong  from  drinking 
those  spirits. 

2869.  Sheriff  Crichton. — You  say  that  unlicensed 
grocers  go  about  hawking  spirits.  Do  the  police  know 
that? — ^The  police  suithorities  were  informed,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  would  take  no  notice  of  it.         ' 

2870.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
taken  up? — No,  I  do  not.  I  reported  also  to  the 
manager  of  the  works  that  such  a  thing  was  going  on, 
and  he  threatened  the  hawker  that  if  he  did  not  cease 
selling  drink  he  would  stop  him  from  coming  to  the 
place  with  provisions.  That  had  a  salutary  effect  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  it  began  again. 

2871.  Did  the  manager  speak  to  the  police  about  it! 
^ — I  do  not  know ;  he  spoke  to  the  grocer. 

2872.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  spoke  of  those  liquor 
having  a  bad  effect;  what  was  it? — In  four  or  five 
cases  within  the  last  few  years  men  have  been  found 
dead  in  the  morning  in  consequence  of  great  libations 
of  spirits. 
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EDiNBTTBGn.'     2873.  TJie  Chairman, — Then  your  opinion  is  gene- 

—         rally  that  the  sale  of  such  quantities  as  people  require 

'^pT*^    by  respectable  grocers  in  the  district  is  conducive  to 

^^^     good  order,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  1 — I  think 

that  the  sale  of  spirits  to  people  by  grocers  as  part  of 

their  daily  food  is  more  conducive  at  least  to  health 
than  drinking  in  publichouses  is.  It  is  the  general 
impression — I  would  not  like  to  speak  from  my  own 
experience,  because  I  have  no  experience  of  drinking 
in  public  houses — that  when  people  go  and  buy  what- 
ever quantity  they  want  in  a  decent  grocer's  shop,  they 
get  a  more  wholesome  liquor  than  they  get  in  the  public- 
house  ;  and  from  the  evidence  I  see  as  to  people  who 
get  drunk  in  public  houses,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  that  assertion. 

2874.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Do  you  mean  they  get 
drunk  faster  in  publichouses  ? — ^No  ;  I  mean  that  the 
drink  they  get  from  grocers  is  not  apt  to  do  them  so 
much  harm  as  the  drink  they  get  in  the  publichouse. 
"We  very  seldom  see  any  cases  of  acute  alcoholism  from 
drinking  at  home;  it  is  mostly  from  publichouse 
drinking. 

2875.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Is  that  owing  to  the  whisky 
that  is  sold  in  the  publichouse  being  newer  ?-^Partly 
because  it  is  new,  and  partly  because  it  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

2876.  Adulterated  ?—Yes. 

2877.  With  what  ^— With  methylated  spirit. 

2878.  Not  with  fusel  oil^-They  would  not  adul- 
terate it  mth  fusel  oil  j  but  that  is  in  it  when  they  get 
it,  being  new. 

2879.  The  liquor  sold  by  grocers  which  produces 
those  maddening  effects  would  contain  a  good  deal  of 
that  substance  ? — Yes,  it  would  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  grocers  as  a  rule  would  sell  that  kind  of  spirits. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  I  think,  said  yesterday  that  in 
his  experience  private  drinking  was  increasing  amongst 
the  upper  classes.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  in  my  district,  as  I  have  them  amongst 
my  patients,  and  I  think  it  is  the  reverse, — that,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  drinking  is  not  increasing 
amongst  those  classes.  I  am  aware  that  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the  high  wages,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  drinking  amongst  the  working 
classes,  but,  I  should  say,  not  amongst  the  operative 
papermakers.  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  with 
them.  They  are  a  steady,  settled  class  of  men;  but 
with  regard  to  the  other  workers,  I  think  drinking  has 
increased, — so  much  so  that  they  frequently  leave  their 
work  during  working  hours  and  go  to  the  publichouse 
to  get  drink.  It  is  very  common;  and  many  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  knowledge  lately  where  men 
have  flung  down  their  tools,  gone  away  to  get  drink, 
and  come  back  again  in  such  a  state  that  their  em- 
ployers would  not  allow  them  to  resume  work.  The 
sale  of  wine  has  also  very  much  increased  in  Penicuik. 

2880.  The  Chairman, — Then  are  spirits  becoming 
an  article  of  common  diet  amongst  the  better  class  of 
workmen  in  your  neighbourhood? — I  should  not  say 
so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  spirits  as  an  article 
of  diet  is  so  common  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
the  Lowlands  as  it  is  amongst  all  classes  in  the 
Highlands. 

2881.  When  I  say  'diet*  I  mean  as  opposed  to 
dramming.  I  rather  gather  from  your  evidence  and 
the  notes  you  have  given  in  to  us,  that  you  consider 
that  the  sale  by  grocers  in  small  quantities  enables 
working  men  to  have  such  spirits  as  they  require  in  a 
more  wholesome  manner  than  if  they  went  and  tossed 
it  off  in  the  publichouse ;  and  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  it  better  for  the  working  men,  physio- 
logically and  morally,  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  drink  at  home,  if  possible,  along  with  their 
food? — ^I  would  not  say  'encouraged  to  drink,* — I 
would  eay,  if  they  are  to  drink  let  them  drink  at  home 
in  preference  to  the  publichouse.  I  would  place  no 
encouragement  in  their  way;   let  them  please  them- 


should  like  to  know  whether,  in  your  observation,  it 
has  become  the  practice  to  use  spirits  as  an  article  of 
diet  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  has. 

2883.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — Do  you  prescribe  spirito 
sometimes  1 — ^Very  seldom.  I  have  to  prescribe  spirits 
occasionally,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship  if  poor  people,  who  perhaps  required  only 
three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of  spirits  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  for  a  sick  child  or  a  child  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  should  have  to  go  and  bny  a  whole  bottle. 
They  could  not  afford  it  Generally  I  agree  with  Mr 
Livingston  and  Mr  Dundas  that  the  hours  should  be 
shortened,  especially  the  hours  for  taverns.  I  think 
that  the  shutting  of  taverns  at  eleven  o'clock  is  very 
hurtful  I  think  they  should  be  shut  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.  There  is  no  necessity,  at  least  in  a  country 
town,  why  publichouses  should  be  open  after  eight  or 
nine  o'clock.  It  only  encourages  drinking  amongst 
working  men.  In  former  times,  when  markets  were 
held  in  country  villages,  they  were  sometimes  pro- 
tracted from  hour  to  hour,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
men  staying  till  night ;  but  now  they  are  all  Vver  by 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  any  drinking  after 
that  is  only  by  roughs  going  about,  or  by  working  men 
coming  in  to  spend  the  fair  day.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  it 

2884.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  thought  of  any 
hour  you  would  limit  them  to  I—I  think  nine  o'clock 
is  quite  long  enough  in  a  country  town  for  them  to 
be  open  to. 

2885.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Do  you  think  it  would  not 
be  as  advantageous  and  convenient  for  the  public  that 
the  sale  of  groceries  and  the  sale  of  drink  should  be 
separate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  advantageous 
for  the  public  to  have  to  go  first  to  one  house  for  their 
groceries  and  then  to  another  for  their  liquors. 

2886. — That  is,  supposing  they  take  liquor  every 
day? — Or  occasionally.  I  do  not  think  the  working 
classes  generally  take  in  a  stock  of  liquors  regularly  once 
a  week 

2887.  The  Chaiimian. — ^What  I  want  to  know  is 
this,  is  it  customary  for  working  men  on  good  wages  to 
have  some  whisky  and  water  with  their  dinner? — 
Ko,  it  is  not  customary.  They  may  have  it  on  a 
Sunday  or  if  friends  are  with  them,  but  not  as  a 
custom. 

2888.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Or  on  pay  daysl — On  pay 
days  there  is  a  little  licence.  In  well-conducted 
working  men's  houses  they  have  no  such  thing  as  a 
little  liquor  on  pay  night  at  home.  If  friends  come 
about,  such  a  thing  may  be  produced,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

2889.  The  Cliaii^man. — Some  of  the  witnesses  have 
said  that  the  publican  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
any  whisky  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises :  what  do 
you  say  as  to  that? — I  cannot  say  very  much  upon 
that.  There  are  some  places — I  know  of  one  village 
in  particular — where  there  are  two  or  three  very 
respectable  unlicensed  grocers  and  one  hotel  That 
hotel  is  the  only  place  within  two  or  three  miles  where 
people  can  get  spirits,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship  if  in  that  place  people  could  not  get  half 
a  gill  of  brandy  or  whisky  when  they  wanted  it 
Such  places  are  not  uncommon. 


2882.  It  is  desirable  we  should  know  how  far  this 
matter  concerns  the  daily  habits  of  any  class,  and  we 


67.  Mr  James  Grant,  Superintendent  \ 

of  Police,  Leith,  >  examined. 

68.  Bailib  Pbntland,  Leith,  j 

2890.  The  Chairman. — Mr  Grant,  can  you  state  to 
us  the  present  population  of  Leith? — Mr  Qrasd, — 
About  52,000.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  inhabi- 
tants, we  have  a  great  many  strangers  just  now,  and 
have  had  for  the  past  few  years,  engaged  at  the  new 
docks,  at  Kewhaven  harbour  works,  and  at  some  rail- 
way works  at  Korth  Leith. 

2891.  Mr  Ferguson, — Are  those  not  included  in  the 
52,000?— They  are  not 

2892.  The  Chairman,— VfiU  you  tell  us  what  is  the 
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txnmber  of  licensed  houses  in  Leith,  distinguishing  the 
kinds? — ^Last  year  there  wete  9  hotels,  134  public- 
houses,  and  166  grocers ;  but  from  the  grocers  we  may 
fairly  deduct  between  30  and  40  wholesale  dealers  who 
have  retail  licences. 

2893.  Why  do  you  deduct  them? — Because  they 
carry  on  a  different  trade  from  the  ordinary  grocers. 

2894.  Would  they  refuse  to  sell  a  gill  of  spirits  1 — 
I  believe  they  would.  They  would  sell  a  bottle  or 
half  a  dozen. 

2895.  They  would  sell  a  bottle?— Yes. 

2896.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  deduct 
them? — ^Because  they  are  not  usually  classed  amongst 
the  grocers.    We  call  them  dealers. 

2897.  But  they  have  retail  licences? — ^Yes,  they 
have. 

2898.  However,  is  it  not  the  case  that  some  of  the 
great  wine  merchants  of  Leith  have  g^rocers'  licences  ? 
—They  have  dealers'  licences.  There  is  the  same  class 
of  certificates  for  grocers  and  dealers,  but  strictly  speak- 
ing they  are  called  dealers. 

2899.  Would  they  be  included  amongst  those  you 
desire  to  except? — Yes. 

2900.  Then  the  distinction  is  obvious.  I  refer  to 
houses  such  as  Cockbum  and  Campbell,  and  others — 
they  would  not  sell  gills  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2901.  Mr  Campbell  Stmnton, — ^Do  those  people 
whom  you  call  dealers  get  a  certificate  from  the  magis- 
trates?—They  are  wholesale  dealers,  but  they  hold 
retail  licences.  The  certificate  from  the  magistrates 
enables  the  holder  to  sell  a  bottle.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  year  1876,  when  there  were  9  hotels,  134  public- 
houses,  and  166  grocers  and  dealers. 

2902.  The  Chairman. — We  shall  ask  you  to  give  us 
those  figures  in  a  certain  return,  to  get  them  in  form ; 
but  perhaps  you  will  teU  us  how  the  numbers  stand 
by  comparison  with  other  periods,  say  five  or  ten  years 
ago  ? — Bailie  Fentland, — ^Perfiaps  this  document  which 
I  have  prepared,  and  now  hand  in,  will  give  you  the 
desired  information.  I  have  taken  it  back  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  it  is  certified  by  the  Town- 
Clerk. 

2903.  I  see  that  in  1869  the  population  was  42,603, 
and  the  net  total  certificates  229;  1873,  population 
47,399,  net  total  certificates  263;  1877,  population 
52,557,  net  total  certificates  269, — ^that  is  to  say, 
deducting  forty  dealers.  Then,  the  result  of  this  is 
that  the  number  of  licences  has  increased  by  about 
tiiirty  in  ten  years? — Mr  Grant.-^Yes, 

2904.  And  of  those  I  see  that  the  number  of  public 
houses  has  increased  from  120  to  134^  and  of  grocers 
fh)m  140  to  166?— That  is  so. 

2905.  Will  you  tell  us  what  have  been  the  con- 
victions obtained  against  the  keepers  of  licensed 
houses? — ^The  average  number  of  convictions  every 
year  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  1  against  hotels, 
5i  against  publichouses,  the  same  against  grocers,  and 
14  against  shebeen  keepers.  Last  year  the  convictions 
were — against  hotels  1,  publichouses  10,  grocefrs  3, 
shebeen  keepers  13. 

2906.  There  have  been  very  few  convictions  against 
grocers  ? — ^Very  few. 

2907.  Is  it  your  belief  that  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  convictions  obtained,  the  grocer's  houses 
are  conducted  generally  according  to  law  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  a  few  who  violate  the  law,  but  the 
law  breakers  are  chiefly  amongst  the  lower  class  of 
grocers. 

2908.  Are  many  of  those  grocers'  houses  of  a  very 
small  rental? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  number, 
"but  I  should  say  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number 
we  have  in  Leith.  We  have  a  good  many  under  £20 
or  £26  ifentaL  I  have  not  looked  up  the  figures  to 
ascertain,  but  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes  that  will 
be  about  the  mark. 

2909.  Excepting  the  very  smallest  class  of  houses, 
do  you  think  that  the  law  is  generally  observed  with 
respect  to  not  selling  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
and  not  selling  at  illegal  hours  ? — I  do. 

2910.  What  rule  have  the  magistrates  observed  with 


regard  to  licences?    Do  they  try  to  keep  them  dowA  TiDTimF9^^ 
in  number? — ^It  has  always  been  their  desire  to  do  so.  — 

2911.  Do  they  prescribe  conditions  as  to  the  size  of  '^^^^^^^^ 
the  house  and  otherwise? — ^All  houses,  both  public-    PcnOcmd 

houses  and  grocers'  shops,  are  inspected  by  the  magis-       . 

trates  before  granting  a  licence. 

2912.  Do  the  magistrates  discourage  the  granting 
of  licences  to  houses  of  a  small  class? — ^Verymucb; 
but  they  are  sometimes  led  from  sympathy  to  give  poor 
people  certificates  in  the  hope  that  they  wiU  be  enabled 
to  better  their  condition. 

2913.  Are  licences  generally  held  by  the  grocers  of 
Leith? — ^There  are  a  good  many  who  hive  not  licences. 

2914.  Are  some  of  those  shops  of  a  good  size? — "So ; 
nearly  all  the  respectable  grocers  have  licences. 

2915.  Have  some  of  those  who  do  not  hold  them 
been  refused? — Yes. 

2916.  Have  you  taken  active  steps,  under  the  direc^ 
tion  of  the  magistrates,  to  prevent  persons  obtaining 
liquor  &om  grocers  and  consuming  the  same  on  the 
premises  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — As  to  consumption 
on  the  premises,  we  carry  out  the  law  in  the  best  way 
we  can,  and  everything  has  been  done  to  discourage 
grocers  from  selling  liquor  on  the  premises,  and  allow-r 
ing  their  customers  to  carry  it  away  and  consume  it  at 
the  door  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2917.  How  do  you  discourage  that  ? — ^Wben  we  dis^ 
cover  that  any  one  is  in  the  practice  of  doing  so,  I 
myself  generally  warn  him  that  it  is  against  the  wish 
of  the  magistrates  that  any  such  irregularity,  or  what 
is  looked  upon  as  an  irregularity,  should  be  carried  on. 
If  he  persists  in  it,  I  bring  the  case  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  on  the  party  being  remonstrared  with  he 
generally  ceases  it, 

2918.  For  fear  of  losing  his  licence? — ^Yes. 

2919.  But  can  the  grocer  control  his  customers  so 
far  as  to  prevent  them  drinking  the  liquor  before  going 
far  firom  the  door?-r-If  a  grocer  gives  spirits  in  a  bottie 
perhaps  he  cannot,  but  in  some  cases  we  have  known 
him  giving  it  in  a  tumbler  and  the  parties  taking  it 
out. 

2920.  That  would  show  he  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
drunk  out  of  doors? — ^Yes;  we  have  had  very  few         ' 
cases  indeed  of  that  kind  of  late. 

2921.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — Did  the  tumbler  belong  to 
the  grocer  or  to  the  purchaser? — ^To  the  grocer. 

2922. — The  Chairman, — BEave  you  anything  further 
to  say  on  the  subject? — ^There  is  one  matter  I  would 
wish  to  call  attention  to.     Since  coming  into  this  room 
I  have  heard  the  question  asked  as  to  where  the  drink 
was  generally  obtaoned, — whether  from  grocers  or  from 
publichonse  keepers.     On  the  8th  of  last  month  I  got 
a  book  prepared,  and  instructed  my  officers  to  ascertain 
from  the  persons  taken  to  the  office  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication where  they  had  got  the  drink  that  had  in» 
toxicated  them     Thoi  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
September.    From  that  time  down  to  this  date  there 
were  175  males  and  67  females  apprehended  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness,  and  of  that  number  only  nine— three 
men  and  six  women — admitted  having  got  the  drink 
firom  or  in  grocers*  shops.     With  respect  to  grocers 
treating  the  police,  that  has  not  come  under  my  notice  in 
a  special  way.     In  fact,  I  may  say  it  was  only  last  week 
that  I  heard  for  the  first  time  there  was  such  a  practice  as 
that  of  grocers  being  accustomed  to  treat  police-officers. 
There  may  be  such  cases,— one  or  two  exceptional 
cases, — ^but  that  it  is  anytiiing  like  the  practice  I  do 
not  believe, — ^not  in  Leith,  at  all  events.     There  are 
several  other  matters  of  which  I  have  taken  a  jotting 
here.     It  may  be  the  case  that  some  small  grocers  give 
whisky  to  married  women  and  servant  girls  to  induce 
them  to  come  to  their  shops,  but  I  believe  there  are 
very  few  in  the  trade  who  would  stoop  to  such  a  low 
expedient  to  secure  customers.     Evil  may  arise  from 
a  glass  or  two  of  spirits  being  carried  home  for  con- 
sumption, but  I  fear  far  greater  evil  results  would'f oUow 
the  taking  home  of  full  botties  of  strong  drink.     I  also 
fear  that  to  allow  women  and  girls  to  go  to  the  public- 
house  for  drink,  unless  they  could  enter  and  depart  by 
another  door  than  that  by  which  the  ordinary  customers 
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XDiNBxmoR.  obtain  admission,  wonld  be  attended  with  evil  con- 

—         sequences.     I  have  seen  in  London  women  procuring 

'^''^^''**'' the  family  beer  in  public-houses,  and  at  the  same  time 

*   PmOamd.     <^^^^^^g  ^  **  ^®  counter. 

*         2923.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  mean  to  convey  to  us 

that  you  think  it  a  very  common  custom  for  women  or 
other  messengers  going  for  beer  for  the  family  use  to 
couple  with  that  the  drinking  of  gin  in  the  public- 
house  1 — I  am  afraid  that  in  too  many  cases  it  is 
so. 

2924.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — I  come  to 
that  conclusion. 

2925.  On  what  grounds  ?— I  have  given  an  instance 
of  what  I  have  seen  in  London,  in  more  than  one 
place. 

2926.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  us,  on  your 
responsibility  as  superintendent  of  police  in  Leith, 
that  you  believe  it  is  a  conmion  practice  for  people 
sent  on  an  errand  for  beer  in  London  to  drink  gin 
before  takipg  the  beer  home  1 — I  have  been  in  London, 
and  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  into  houses  to  see  how 
the  trade  was  conducted;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a 
dozen  cases. 

2927.  Of  course  they  drink  gin  there;  but  surely  you 
do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  think  the  event  is  of 
every  day  occurrence.  You  know  that  in  London  gener- 
ally the  people  get  their  beer  for  dinner  from  the 
publicbouse,  but  it  is  not  the  general  custom  that  a 
glass  of  gin  goes  along  with  it  ?— I  fear  it  is  too  often 
the  case. 

2928.  It  is  not  consisteut  with  the  knowledge  of 
anybody  who  lives  in  London  ? — I  make  the  statement 
from  actual  observation. 

2929.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Of  a  dozen  cases  onlyl — I 
cannot  say  how  many  do  it, — ^perhaps  one  out  of  20. 
I  have  further  to  say,  that  if  grocers  are  to  be  prohibited 
from  selling  spirits,  I  think  another  class  of  houses 
should  be  opened  for  the  sale  of  drink  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises. 

2930.  Would  you  consider  it  an  evil  if  there  was  a 
specific  kind  of  house  for  the  sale  of  liquor  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  ? — ^What  I  am  anxious  about 
is  that  women  and  girls  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
publichouses  to  buy  driok 

2931.  I  quite  understand  that;  but  supposing  the 
liquor  trade  and  the  provision  trade  to  be  separated, 
you  would  not  consider  it  a  demoralising  thing  that 
there  should  be  houses  where  liquor  could  be  obtained 
as  it  is  now  obtained  £rom  the  grocers  ? — No ;  that  is 
what  I  am  aiming  at.  I  propose  that  if  grocers  are 
still  to  be  permitted  to  sell  spirits,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  open  premises  except  within  the  hours 
when  they  can  legally  sell  spirits.  I  submit  that  a 
person  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  a  shop  under  a 
certain  rental,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  carried  out,  that  the 
licences  should  be  raised.  I  also  beg  to  suggest  that  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  mode  of  granting  trans- 
fers, frequent  changes  take  place,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  public  that  they  do  take 
place. 

2932.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Would  you  suggest  *  any 
further  police  supervision  1 — It  might  be  well  tf  we  had 
exactly  the  same  control  over  grocers  as  we  have  over 
publichouse-keepers  and  hotel-keepers. 

2933.  Do  your  constables  report  to  you  all  persons 
seen  coming  intoxicated  out  of  licensed  premises  1 — 
When  they  see  them  come  frequently  out,  they  do. 

2934.  Then  that  pi'ovision  of  the  statute  is  not 
strictly  enforced  1 — ^We  generally  act  in  this  way,  that 
when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  man  does 
supply  drink  to  intoxicated  people,  we  watch  the 
premises  specially  till  we  can  get  a  conviction  against 
him. 

2935.  But  the  Act  requires  that  you  should  keep  a 
note  of  the  number  of  people  coming  out  of  a  licensed 
house  intoxicated.  Do  the  police  attend  to  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  grocers  ? — ^They  are  instructed  to 
report  when  they  see  people  frequently  coming  out. 
The  word  in  the  Act  is  *  frequently.' 

2936.  Mr  Ferguson, — I  think  you  said  that  when 
you  became  aware  of  breaches  of  the  law,  you  first 


warned  the  ofiPender,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  attend 
to  your  warning,  you  brought  him  before  the  magis- 
trates ) — I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
law.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  breach  of  the  law, 
but  we  looked  upon  it  as  an  irregularity. 

2937.  What  do  you  call  an  irregularity? — ^I  do  not 
think  it  is  according  to  good  order  that  grocers  should 
sell  drink  in  open  vessels,  and  allow  their  customers  to 
go  to  the  door  and  drink  it. 

2938.  The  Chairman, — ^That  is  a  gross  evasion  of 
the  law. — ^Yes. 

2939.  Do  you  think  that  when  creditors  are  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  a  shop  and  hand  over  the  business 
to  the  highest  bidder,  it  prevents  the  magistrates  hav- 
ing a  proper  control  over  the  licence-holder? — I  would 
put  a  stop  to  that  I  would  allow  no  creditor  to  take 
possession  of  a  business,  and  obtain  for  a  trustee  ot  any 
interested  party,  other  than  a  near  relative,  a  transfer  of 
the  certificate.  I  would  do  ever3rthing  to  discourage 
the  buying  and  selling  of  publichouse  and  grocers' 
licences. 

2940.  Bailie  Pentland,  you  have  been  a  magistrate 
in  Leith  for  ten  years  1 — Bailie  Pentland, — Yes. 

2941.  What  is  your  profession? — I  am  a  cooper  and 
stave  merchant. 

2942.  Do  you  empby  a  number  of  men? — Yes, 
never  less  than  from  fifty  to  eighty  hands. 

2943.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  present  law  as  regards 
licensed  grocers? — Yes,  I  am. 

2944.  Do  you  attach  any  particular  advantage  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  being  coi^oined  with  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions?— I  am  of  opinion  that  the  trades  should  not 
be  separated.  The  licensed  grocers,  I  think,  should 
supply  the  liquor  required  for  domestic  use.  I  would 
much  rather  see  people  getting  their  supplies  there 
than  going  to  the  publichduses. 

2945.  But  suppose  there  was  a  licensed  spirit  dealer 
who  was  not  a  grocer,  his  would  be  as  satisfactory  a 
shop  to  go  to  ? — No  doubt. 

2946.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  the  pure  spirit  dealer,  in  having  liquor 
selling  combined  with  the  grocery  trade? — I  think 
there  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  females  who  require 
liquor  for  domestic  use  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  another 
shop  to  get  that  supply. 

2947.  You  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
have  to  go  to  only  one  shop  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  that  to 
deprive  the  grocers  of  their  licences,  or  to  restrict  them 
as  regards  quantity,  would  not  conduce  to  public 
morahty.  From  my  past  experience  I  find  that  the 
magistrates  of  Leith  have  been  accustomed  to  refuse 
transfers  for  premises  which  have  been  licensed  for  a 
great  many  years,  if  they  are  not  suitable,  ^in  their 
opinion,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  acconunodation. 
That  applies,  of  course,  to  both  publichouses  and 
grocer's  shops.  There  are  many  shops  in  the  town 
which  have  held  a  licence  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
the  magistrates  do  not  care  to  interfere  with  them  so 
long  as  the  tenant  remaius,  but  the  moment  there  is  a 
transfer  they  refuse  to  renew  the  licence;  and 
there  are  several  publichouses  and  small  grocers'  shops 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  which  have  consequently  been 
closed.  I  do  not  think  we  could  very  easily  have  a 
uniform  high  rent  for  our  shops,  because  of  course  the 
rents  vary  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  differ- 
ent towns,  and  likewise  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
towns,  but  I  would  heartily  approve  of  the  idea  that 
we  should  have,  perhaps,  a  certain  amount  of  cubic 
feet  of  space  for  a  shop,  but  even  then  we  could  not 
fix  it  at  a  proper  price,  because  the  value  of  property 
in  different  localities  varies  so  much. 

2948.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  enact  that  licensed  houses 
should  be  of  a  somewhat  superior  class,  leaving  it  to 
the  magistrates  to  fix  the  limit?— The  magistrates  look 
in  the  first  place  always  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  if  he  has  been  bred  to  the  trade.  If  we 
are  satisfied  with  his  character  we  always  make  a  point 
of  going  and  inspecting  the  premises;  and  on  many 
occasions,  although  the  man  was  a  suitable  party,  the 
house  was  not  considered  suitable,  and  consequently  the 
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licence  was  refasecL  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  that 
the  shop  was  a  good  shop,  but  the  applicant  was  not 
suitable,  and  therefore  we  refused  the  licence. 

2949.  But  supposing  all  things  are  suitable,  do  the 
magistrates  generally  give  the  licence? — If  they  con- 
sider that  the  wants  of  the  locality  require  the  Jicence. 

2950.  But  practically,  Mr  Grant  told  us  nearly  every 
respectable  house  in  Leith  had  a  licence  1 — ^There  are 
a  great  many  provision  shops  and  grocers'  shops  which 
have  no  licence,— a  great  many  small  grocers. 

2951.  But  are  there  any  grocers'  shops  of  good  size 
which  have  not  the  licenced — ^Yes.  There  is  one  I 
know  that  does  a  very  large  business — Messrs  Braid- 
wood  &  Fowler.  They  have  been  in  business  a  great 
many  years,  and  have  as  extensive  a  trade  as  is  done  in 
any  retail  establishment  in  the  town.  They  have  never 
asked  for  a  licence.  • 

2952.  That  is  a  very  strong  house,  and  can  afford  to 
do  without  it  1 — I  suppose  so.  They  have  never  ap- 
plied for  it  I  understand  that  at  one  time  Mr  Braid- 
wood  held  a  licence,  but  gave  it  up  twenty  years  ago. 

2953.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
magistrates  are  in  this  difficulty,  that  if  a  respectable 
grocer  applies  for  a  licence,  everything  being  suitable 
about  him,  they  may  say,  *  If  we  refuse  this  licence 
'  we  may  hurt  him,  because  his  neighbour  who  has  a 
'  licence  may  get  more  business,'  and  they  feel  bound 
to  give  the  licence  to  a  man  in  every  way  suitable  for 
iti— No,  if  we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  the 
shop  should  be  there  for  the  requirements  of  the 
locality. 

2954'  Well,  again,  on  account  of  the  Ust  being  full, 
a  new  grocer  can  hardly  set  up  business  in  a  street  be- 
cause he  would  be  over-weighted  by  his  neighbours 
having  a  licence  ? — As  a  rule,  if  a  good  man  applies  for 
a  licence  for  a  good  shop  in  a  neighbourhood  where  we 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  another  licensed  grocer, 
we  by  all  means  give  it 

2955.  You  no  doubt  exercise  your  discretion  as  to 
the  number  of  licences  to  be  given,  but  it  is  no  concern 
of  yours  how  many  people  should  sell  tea,  sugar,  and 
other  groceries  1 — No. 

2956.  But  does  it  not  operate  to  prevent  competi- 
tion in  the  grocery  trade  when  the  licensed  dealer  has 
such  an  advantage? — ^There  are  very  few  grocers — I 
have  mentioned  one — Shaving  a  good  business  who  do 
not  possess  the  licence.  I  think  that  is  the  only  in- 
stance, except  some  small  shops  with  rentals  of  £10 
or  £12,  to  which  we  have  refused  licences. 

2957.  Does  not  that  show  one  of  two  things — either 
that  you  give  a  licence  to  every  respectable  house,  or 
that  nobody  else  sets  up  a  grocery  business  because  it . 
would  not  pay  without  the  licence  1 — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  pays  or  not.  There  have  been  very  few 
large  grocers  who  have  not  had  a  licence — ^very  few 
indeed.  I  may  say  that,  as  a  rule,  we  seldom  grant 
licences  except  to  persons  who  have  been  bred  to  the 
trade;  and  any  other  principle,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  wrong,  because  it  would  enable  men  who  did  not 
know  the  trade  to  depend  too  much  on  the  sale  of 
liquor.  I  am  not  aware  that  police  constables  are 
harboured  or  treated  by  grocers  or  publichouse  keepers 
in  Leith,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  to  any  extent. 
If  they  were  it  would  soon  be  known.  Neiliier  do  I 
think  it  is  the  practice  for  grocers  to  treat  servants  and 
working-men's  wives  with  Hquor,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  none  of  those  whom  I  know  would  be  guilty  of 
such  an  offence. 

2958.  To  what  are  you  referring  ? — ^To  some  evidence 
which  I  saw  led  a  fSw  days  ago  which  stated  that 
working  men's  wives  were  treated  to  drink  when  they 
went  into  grocers'  shops.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
taken  notice  of  it  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  liquor 
carried  in  an  open  vessel,  and  it  certainly  must  be  the 
exception  to  do  so.  If  possible,  it  would  be  well  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  made  a  breach  of  certificate. 
Some  people  say  that  if  the  grocer  were  deprived  of  his 
licence,  women  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  for 
liquor.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  because  I  think 
that  women  who  will  have  liquor,  if  they  find  that  the 
legislature  withdraws  the  licence  from  the  grocer  from 


whom  they  used  to  get  it,  and  legalises  publichouses  to  EnncBUBdR. 
which  wiyone  can  go,  will  soon  get  the  better  of  that,         — 
and  go  to  the  publichouse.     Then  it  is  said  that  there  •^®"'*'  Orant; 
is  a  good  deal  of  consumption  on  the  premises  of  grocers,     p^^^ 

That  must  be,  I  think,  to  a  very  trifling  extent  in  Leith,        

because  I  believe  that  the  laws  are  well  enforced  by 
our  superintendent  and  the  officers  under  him,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Leith  have  for  many  years  back  done 
away  with  all  back  doors,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  we  never  allow  the  parties  to  live  on  the  premises. 
There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  case  of  old 
houses  that  have  been  in  existence  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  I  think  there  are  two  which  have  been  held  by 
the  same  families,  and  we  feel  to  make  any  alteration. 
K  there  was  any  transfer  or  change  of  tenancy,  things 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  present  con- 
dition, but  we  feel  to  make  the  old  people  remove ;  and 
I  think  those  are  the  only  exceptions. 

2969.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton. — ^You  don't  allow  even 
grocers  to  live  on  the  premises? — ^We  do  not.  The 
majority  of  the  magistrates  of  Leith — ^indeed,  three  or 
four  of  them — are  not  in  favour  of  any  restriction  being 
put  on  the  quantity  of  spirits  to  be  sold  by  grocers. 
I  may  state,  that  I  read  over  the  whole  of  what  I 
meant  to  submit  to  you  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  my 
three  colleagues  (Provost  Henderson  was  not  there), 
and  they  authorised  me  to  state'  that  they  concur 
generally  in  all  that  I  have  expressed.  Our  town-clerk, 
who  has  been  in  office  for  forty  years,  also  gave  me  per- 
mission to  state  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion, — ^that 
the  grocery  business  should  be  continued  as  it  is,  and 
that  grocers  should  be  allowed  to  sell  liquor  in  any 
quantity.  With  regard  to  the  working  men,  I  made 
sure  of  my  own  men.  Last  year  I  understood  from 
my  foreman,  that  they  had  signed  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  grocers,  and  against  the  bill  then  before  Parlia- 
ment. A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  my  men  and  asked 
if  they  were  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  whether  they 
wished  the  grocers'  business  to  continue,  and  without 
a  single  exception,  they  said  that  they  would  much 
rather  get  their  liquor  supply  from  the  grocer  than  be  « 
compelled  to  go  the  publichouse  for  it. 

2960.  You  lay  great  stress,  of  course^  on  keeping  the 
trade  in  respectable  hands  ? — No  doubt,  and  I  think  we 
should  have  the  same  supervision  over  grocers  which 
the  police  exercise  over  publicans.  I  also  think  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  shorten  the  hours  in 
the  evening. 

2961.  The  Chairman, — The  magistrates  are  not 
quite  unanimous  on  the  point  of  restriction  ? — ^There 
are  only  five  magistrates,  including  the  provost  Four 
of  us  met  yesterday,  and  at  least  two  of  them,  Bailie 
Powrie  and  Bailie  Mackintosh,  expressed  themselves 
generally  in  favour  of  the  remarks  I  had  to  make. 
Bailie  Wilkie  stated  that  he  was  also  in  favour  of  them, 
but  if  there  was  to  be  any  alteration  of  the  law  he 
would  rather  have  a  puit  than  a  quart  \  I  mention  this 
because  I  see  by  the  evidence  which  our  chief  magistrate 
gave  the  other  day  that  he  said  we  were  generally  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  we  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  him,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was 
under  a  wrong  impression.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  return  which  I  have  handed  in.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  not  within  the  last  two  years  only  that 
the  magistrates  have  been  trying  to  cut  down  thelicences, 
but  since  I  have  been  a  magistrate — ^for  eight  or  ten 
years — ^it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  keep  the  trade  in 
the  hands  of  first-class  people.  You  see  that  in  1877, 
the  percentage  of  licensed  houses  to  the  inhabitants  is 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1867. 

2962.  It  appears  that  in  1869  the  ratio  was  one 
house  to  every  186  of  the  population,  while  now  it  is 
one  to  every  195? — ^Yes.  Independentiy  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  we  have  a  floating  population 
brought  in  by  the  many  ships  which  come  into  the 
port. 
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2963.  The  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  some  of 
the  statements  which  you  made  before  the  Commission 
the  other  day  have  been  called  in  question  ? — ^Yes. 

2964.  Do  you  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  any. 
particulars  in  support  of  what  you  then  stated  1 — I  can 
make  an  explanation  of  it  if  I  am  permitted  to  do -so. 
I  wish  to  state  that  in  giving  my  evidence  the  other 
day,  I  was  labouring  under  the  most  implicit  belief  that 
all  the  entries  I  copied  from  my  note-books  referred  to 
drink  consumed  on  grocers'  premises,  without  taxing  my 
memory.  I  supposed  that  as  my  business  lay  almost 
altogether  in  grocers'  shops,  the  violations  were  com- 
mitted altogether  by  them ;  since  I  made  my  statements 
I  have  had  time  and  occasion  to  find  that  I  have 
wronged  the  licensed  grocers  to  some  extent  during  the 
earlier  part  of  my  experience,  and  I  think  in  some  cases 
a  little  in  the  later.  It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since 
I  began  to  take  these  notes, — ^my  object  was  to  keep  a 
correct  note  of  *  every  breach  of  certificate.'  I  may  not 
have  noted  every  breach  I  saw,  but  I  am  as  sure  that 
every  one  I  marked  down  was  bona  fide,  I  did  not 
start  to  obtain  evidence  against  any  particular  class,  and 
I  have  no]  doubt  that,  for  that  reason,  I  have  marked 
often  such  violations  as  selling  drink  to  children  under 
age,  selling  after  hours,  and  to  intoxicated  persons,  and 
this  I  have  no  doubt  applies  in  some  measure  to  the 
earlier  period  of  my  experienca  These  entries  were 
invariably,  so  far  as  I  remember,  marked  opposite  or  at 
the  end  of  my  day's  orders ;  but  there  are  occasions  on 
which  I  could  only  (such  is  my  impression)  have  seen 
violations  elsewhere  than  in  grocers*  shops. 

2965.  Then  you  cannot  tell  now  to  what  extent  you 
feel  pretty  sure  that  the  2726  cases  of  drinking  in 
premises,  which  you  noted  in  5372  calls,  took  place  in 
grocers'  stops  \ — I  cannot  say  definitely,  but  my  visits 
were  mostly  to  licensed  grocers. 

2966.  How  could  you  have  noted  down  cases  of 
drinking  on  the  premises  if  they  were  publichouse 
offences  1  You  don't  speak  of  cases  of  breach  of  the  law 
on  various  grounds,  but  only  of  drinking  on  the 
premises  % — ^I  made  my  statements  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  such  cases,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  I  called 
almost  altogether  upon  grocers  only. 

2967.  ^d  somehow  or  other  through  all  those 
years,  aiid  up  to  the  other  day,  you  thought  you  had 
witnessed  and  recorded  duly  by  note  2726  cases  of 
drinking  on  the  premises  illegally,  but  now  in  those 
two  or  three  days  it  has  occmnred  to  you  that  some  of 
those  cases  may  have  occurred  in  publichouses  1 — I 
have  had  my  memory  refreshed  by  conversations  with 
parties  who  ought  to  know. 

2968.  But  you  cannot  tell  us  now  whether  you 
believe  that  you  are  to  knock  off  1000  of  those  cases, 
or  any  particular  number? — ^No,  not  definitely. 

2969.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  except  that 
we  must  take  those  figuues  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reservation] — ^The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  value  of  some  of  my  evidence  I 
can  explain.  Mr  John  Henderson  of  Penicuik  stated 
the  other  day  that  he  had  called  upon  the  grocers,  and 
that  I  was  very  little  known  there ;  that  I  had  got  no 
orders  from  him,  or  at  least  very  few ;  and  that  the 
only  order  he  gave  me  was  to  order  me  to  the  door. 
Now,  I  handed  to  you  yesterday,  in  case  you  might 
think  I  had  tampered  with  this  reference,  the  only 
pages  I  had  left  of  the  note-books  which  I  destroyed. 
\  should  explain  that  this  is  the  remainder  of  the  last 
note-book  employed  while  I  was  a  traveller.  I  kept  this 
one  because  it  was  not  aU  used  up,  and  here  are  the 
pages  which  I  tore  out  of  the  front  of  it,  because  the 
remaining  clean  pages  I  have  been  employing  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  business,  such  as  markmg  down 
sums  paid  by  customers.  Among  the  last  journeys  I 
made,  as  appears  from  this  note-book,  was  one  to 
Penicuik,  and  amongst  four  or  five  orders  which  I  got 
there  was  this :  *  John  Henderson,  Penicuik,  6  hams ;. 
*  12  hams  to  go  by  van.'  I  think  that  is  ample 
demonstration  to  show  either  that  Mr  Henderson  must 


have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  man  or  as  to  the  orders 
he  gave  him. 

2970.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  Penicuik 
there  are  two  grocers  of  that  name,  John  Henderson  and 
Robert  Henderson  1 — ^I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  came 
into  contact  with  Robert  Henderson.  I  have  frequently 
called  on  the  previous  tenant  of  that  shop,  but  since 
Robert  Henderson  came  to  it,  I  have  never  been 
there. 

2971.  Sheriff  Crichion. — ^In  whose  employment  were 
you  then  1 — In  the  employment  of  Pairman  Brothers. 

2972.  When  was  this  order  given? — ^It  must  have 
been  in  1876,  immediately  before  the  New  Year  oi 
1877.  The  date  of  the  order  must  have  been  about  the 
3d  or  4th  week  of  November. 

2973.  The  Chainnan. — ^You  gave  us  a  table  of  a 
number  of  towns  and  the  times  you)  had  visited  them, 
in  precise  detail  1 — ^Not  all,  but  certain  towns. 

2974  We  have  a  letter  from  a  person  in  whose  service 
you  were  [as -traveller — Mr  Carnegie,  Perth — who  says 
that  you  were  a  traveller  for  him  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  that  you  must  have  received  your  experience,  or  the 
most  part  of  it,  while  in  his  employment  He  goes  on 
to  say — '  I  was  startled  at  the  statements  and  the 
'  statistical  accounts  he  gave  of  the  breaches  of  grocers' 

*  certificate,  more  so  knowing  that  he  never  visited  the 

*  number  of  times  he  named  unless  representing  mysell 

*  My  own  opinion  with  regard  to  this  man's  evidence 

*  has  been  fully  corroborated  to-day  by  a  visit  to  the 

*  only  two  licensed  grocers  in  Pitlochry,  viz.,  Mr  Charles 

*  Gibson  and  Mr  Henry  Ferguson,  who  aufliorise  me  to 
'  say  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  his  statement  is 

*  entirely)  falsa'  Now,  what  do  you  say  about 
Pitlochj^]  You  stated  that  you  had  made  there  43 
visits  and  seen  27  breaches  of  certificate  by  drinking 
on  the  premises  in  12  months'  time :  what  do  do  say  to 
that? — That  statement  is  qualified  by  the  explanation 

I  read.  I  have  no  doubt — ^indeed,  I  can  almost 
remember  several  cases  where  I  noted  down  breaches  of 
certificate  by  hotel-keepers.  My  object  in  taking  notes 
was  to  note  down  my  experience  in  breaches  of  certificate, 
but  not  against  any  particvdar  class. 

2975.  But  you  come  up  here,  having  carefully 
prepared  your  evidence,  and  you  very  deliberately  make 
a  statement  with  all  possible  solemnity  to  the  effect  that 
in  this  particular  instance,  in  the  course  of  12  months — 
so  it  was  not  as  if  the  matter  were  spread  over  any  very 
long  period — ^you  made  43  calls  in  Pitbchry,  and  in 
those  43  calls,  clearly  upon  licensed  grocers,  you  saw 
27  cases  of  drinking  on  tJie  premisea  Now,  surely  you 
must  either  be  able  to  stand  to  that  in  some  particulars 
or  to  withdraw  it  altogether.  You  must  have  spoken 
with  some  warrant  1 — ^I  am  speaking  with  wairani 

2976.  In  what  year  was  it  that  you  were  at 
Pitlochry  "^It  would  be  in  the  year  1871  or  1870. 

2977.  What  can  you  stand  to  of  that  statement  i 
How  many  licensed  grocers  were  there  in  Pitlochry  at 
that  time  1 — ^At  least  two. 

2978.  Do  you  say  that  it  was  in  those  two  houses 
that  those  offences  took  place,  or  anything  like  that  ^ 
No,  I  do  not  say  so  now.  At  the  time  I  made  that 
statement  I  was  sure  of  it. 

2979.  Sheriff  Cnchton.~^Aie  you  sure  that  any  of  the 
offences  took  place  in  any  of  those  houses  ) — ^I  am  sure 
of  that 

2980.  The  Chairmatu — On  the  other  hand,  your 
evidence  was  called  in  question  yesterday  by  witnesses 
who  named  several  places  where  you  had  reported  eva- 
sions of  the  law,  but  where  there  were  no  licensed 
grocera  One  was  at  Dunningt  Now,  can  you  stand 
to  the  matter  as  regards  having  made  21  calls  and  seen 

II  breaches  in  12  months  *? — I  can  stand  to  the  viola- 
tions, but  I  cannot  remember  in  which  places  the 
breaches  took  place. 

2981.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  known  that  Mr 
Murray  yesterday  put  in  a  telegram,  on  the  authority  of 
the  postmaster,  stating  that  there  were  no  licensed 
grocers  in  Dunning,  and  had  been  none  during  ten  years  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  stand  to  the  exact  number 
of  breaches.  I  have  the  utmost  faith  that  there  is  not 
one  of  those  entries  which  I  have  maxked  down  which 
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wafl  not  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  they  were  all  committed  in  grocers'  shopa 

2982.  C^n  you  say  that  half  of  thmn  were^  or  any 
number  1 — ^I  would  not  like  to  say. 

2983.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Were  you  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing upon  other  parties  besides  licensed  grocers  1 — ^I  had 
always  occasion  in  those  country  places  to  take  my  meals 
in  inns. 

2984.  Mr  MLagath-^Did  you  call  upon  unlicensed 
grocers  1 — ^Regularly. 

2985.  Do  you  think  there  were  breaches  of  the  law 
there  1 — ^Yes.     I  can  speak  of  one  or  two. 

2986.  TJie  Chairman, — ^The  provost  of  Hawick  put 
in  a  telegram  from  a  Mr  William  Morrison,  whom  he 
had  employed  to  make  inquiries,  and  he  says :  '  I  called 

*  upon  many  grocers,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  but  none 

*  appear  to  know  anything  about  Salmond'1 — That  is 
not  true. 

2987.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion.-^'SRYe  you  presOTved 
any  notes  as  to  your  visits  to  Hawick  1 — Here  is  one, 
the  name^  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  mention.  [Witness 
handed  in  to  the  Commissioners  the  portion  of  his  note- 
book to  which  he  referred.] 

2988.  The  Chairman,— With,  regard  to  those  names 
which  you  do  not  want  printed,  were  they  cases 
of  breach  1 — There  was  one. 

2989.  You  told  us  that  you  called  180  times  in 
Hawick  in  24  months,  and  saw  41  breaches  1 — I  made 
180  calls.     I  may  have  gone  twice  to  one  shop. 

2990.  But  you  probably  can  remember  the  names  of 
several  houses  where  you  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  % 
— ^Yes.  There  are  orders  entered  from  a  few  there  on 
one  journey. 

2991.  We  have  information  from  Blackford  to  the 
effect  that  *  there  is  no  licensed  grocer  here,  nor  has 

*  there  been  for  twenty  years.'  You  say  that  you  called 
19  times  and  saw  7  breaches  in  12  months.  What 
about  those  cases  1 — I  cannot  say.  I  made  19  calls  upon 
grocers,  but  whether  the  breaches  were  in  their  shops 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  made  a  point  always  to  change 
the  inn  where  I  took  iny  meals,  and  there  possibly  I 
may  have  seen  the  breaches. 

2992.  Thepostmaster  of  Errol  writes  to  us  that  there 
are  no  licensed  grocers  there.  You  told  us  that  you 
called  24  times,  and  saw  11  breaches  in  the  12  months. 
How  does  that  stand  1 — I  marked  every  violation  I  saw, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  distinguish  between  them.  I  can- 
not tell  definitely  how  many  occurred  in  grocers' 
premises. 

2993.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea 
what  the  proportion  was  1 — No,  I  would  not  like  to  say. 

2994.  You  cannot  condescend  upon  the  smallest  num- 
ber ]— No. 

2996.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion. — ^And  you  cannot  tell 
U9  whether  it  is  thej(oase  that  there  are  no  licensed 
grocers  in  Errol  ? — ^No  ;  it  is  nearly  five  years  since  I 
called  at  ErroL 

2996.  The  Chairman,'^!  am  requested  to  ask  you 
whether  you  will  hand  to  the  Commission  the  name  of 
any  licensed  grocer  in  Penicuik  in  whose  shop  you 
saw  an  evasion  of  the  law.  [Witness  handed  in  two 
names.] 

2997.  Mr  Cantpbdl  Stcinton. — ^You  did  not  tell  us 
distinctly  why  Pairman  Broth^»  parted  with  you  1 — 
They  professed  that  I  was  not  doing  enough  business  for 
them. 


69,  A.  B.,  Upholsterer's  Manager,  Edinburgh,  examined. 

2998.  TJie  Clmirman. — ^You  ha\re  Come  to  tell  us  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge  some  of  the  evil  effects  of 
the  licensed  grocery  trade  )---Yes. 

2999.  And  you  have  an  objection  that  your  name 
should  go  forth  to  the  public  % — ^I  have  stipulated  that 
jnj  name  should  not  appear  in  the  Blue-book. 

3000.  Will  you  tell  us  what  evil  effects  you  have  ob- 
served arising  out  of  this  trad&l — ^What  I  wanted  to 


state  was  that  the  facilities  for  supplying  drink  afforded  ISmjrsv^aHi 
by  the  grocer's  shop  have  caused  my  domestic  affairs,         — 
through  my  wife's  drunkenness,  to  get  so  embarrassed       -^  ^* 
that  it  will  possibly  take  me  two  or  thrpe  years  before       """^ 
I  am  free  from  debt.     My  wife  died  about  fifteen 
months  ago.     Her  drunkenness  led  to  a  judicial  separa- 
tion.    I  regard  the  grocer's  licence  as  greatly  more 
insidious  in  its  working  than  the  publichouse,  ioasmucb 
as  the  grocer's  messenger  comes  round  every  morning 
asking  what  is  wanted  for  the  day.     My  wife  or  any 
other  person  so  situated  gives  the  order,  and  in  giving 
an  ord^  for  groceries,  not  open  to  suspicion  at  all, 
whisky  is  ordered  as  well.     In  my  wife's  experience  it 
began  with  ale,  and  from  that  it  got  stronger  and 
stronger  till  it  got  to  whisky.     Another  reason  why  I 
object  to  the  grocer's  licence  is  that  from  the  facility  I 
spoke  of,  viz.,  the  messenger  comiog  round,  my  wife 
used  to  stand  on  the  flower  plot,  and  when  she  dropped 
a  little  peace  of  earth  at  the  feet  of  the  messenger,  the 
signal  was  quite  understood  by  him,  and  a  quart  bottle 
of  whisky  came  round  immediately.    That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  wish  to  speak  of.    A  great  deal  of  evidence  has 
been  given  about  the  working  men.     Now,  I  am  not  a 
working  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term«     My 
income  amounts  to  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year,  so  that 
I  am  not  considered  an  artisan.     My  position  was  taken 
advantage  of,  because  I  am  well  acquainted  in  the  town. 
The  grocer  who  supplied  my  wife  knew  that  I  was  a 
teetotaller,  and  that  the  liquor  came  in  against  my  con- 
victions, but,  teetotaller  as  I  am,  if  she  had  kept  within 
bounds  I  might  have  winked  at  the  thing,  because  I 
think  a  man  should  be  tender  to  his  wife  ;  but  what  I 
object  to  are  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  supply  of 
liquor  iu  the  way  which  1  have  mentioned.     Now,  tak- 
ing the  publichouse,  I  am  not  aware  that  publichouses 
send  out  messengers,  and  I  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry  on  the  subject.     If  it  ia  to  be  so,  I  would  rather 
have  the  publican  send  out  his  boy  at  once.     We  must 
admit  that  drinking  is  an  institution  of  the  country,  and 
is  to  be  dealt  with  as  sucL     All  I  wish  is  that  so  long 
as  we  have  drinking  we  shall  have  it  openly  and  manly, 
in  the  real  British  styla     If  we  are  to  have  licensed 
family  grocers,  let  my  wife  or  any  other  person  send 
openly  thera     As  regards  the  deleterious  influence  op 
the  population  in  sending  to  the  publichouse,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  at  all  borne  out  by  evidence,  because  if  the 
publichouse  be  such  a  deteriorating  place  for  women 
and  children  to  go  to,  why  do  we  not  suppress  those 
pandemoniums  %    I  have  a  publichouse  in  my  eye  at  the 
present  moment — Rutherford's — than  which  there  is  not 
a  more  respectable  case  of  the  kind  in  the  world     I 
should  go  there  if  I  wanted  medicina    Professors  of  the 
university  and  others  go  there  when  they  want  refltesh- 
meni     The  Leith  Street  and  other  establishm^its  of 
the  Butherf  ords  are  indisputable  in  their  respectability. 
If  a  messenger  were  to  come  from  a  spirit  dealer^s  pure 
and  simple,  I  could  know  how  to  deal  with  that  at  once, 
but  in  my  own  case  I  was  about  a  hundred  pounds  in 
debt  before  I  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.     The 
baker's  bill  would  run  for  a  year  or  fifteen  months. 
They  knew  I  was  thoroughly  responsible  for  20s.  in  the 
pound ;  and,  when  they  presented  their  book  to  me  and 
said  they  would  like  to  have  the  account  settled  if  it 
was  convenient  f car  me  to  pay,   I  have  been  quite 
astounded  to  find  that  it  had  been  running  on  for  fifteen 
monttis,  while  I  had  regularly  given  my  wife  a  liberal 
supply  of  money.     She  might  have  spent  £30  or  £40  fi 
year  on  drink,  and  I  woiild  not  have  known,  so  th%t 
shows  there  was  a  pretty  liberal  margin  allowed.    I  have 
been  astounded  when  I  saw  the  account,  and  I  have 
said :  *  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  it  to  run  on  again.' 
I  found  that  the  grocers  did  the  same :  they  allowed  the 
account  to  run  on.    They  knew  I  was  averse  to  accounts 
being  run  on,  for  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month.     I  treated  my  wife  with  so 
much  trust  that  I  never  scanned  any  of  the  books,  but 
just  handed  her  the  money.     I  asked  how  much  she 
wanted  and  she  got  it,  and  all  the  while  she  was  allow- 
ing the  butcher's  and  baker's  and  other  accounts  to  run 
on  unpaid.     When  I  lived  in  Frederick  Street  there 
was  a  grocer  who  on  one  occasion  marked  down  *  goods  * 
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Edikbuboh,  instead  of  drink.      My  wife  got  the  drink,  and  he 

*"•         marked  it  down  as  *  goods.*  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and 

'  ^'-^       said :  *  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  supplying  my  wife 

*  vdth  a  great  deal  of  liquor  1 ' — *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  am 

*  aware  of  it.'  I  asked  if  he  was  aware  of  my  convic- 
tions regarding  this  drink  1 — *  Yes.'    I  asked,  '  Do  you 

*  expect  to  be  paid  1 '    He  said,  '  Well,  I  do;  you  have 

*  always  been  a  good  payer  hitherto.'    I  said  :  *  You 

*  fail  to  apprehend  what  I  mean.  Do  you  expect  me  to 

*  pay  this  1    Are  you  aware  that  men  are  convicted  for 

*  less  flagitious  thmgs  than  this  1   You  are  putting  down 

*  goods  when  it  is  dnnk  that  has  been  purchased.'  After 
that  he  told  my  wife :  *  Mr has  been  here,  and 

*  I  find  he  is  very  decided  against  drink  being  sent  to 
<  the  house.  In  fact,  I  will  mark  it  down  goods  for  you.' 
There  had  been  drink  first,  but  vrith  that  exception  I 
found  that  goods  were  marked  down.  I  recollect  that 
it  was  in  the  month  of  February  1873  that  I  challenged 
the  pass-book,  because  the  grocer  had  five  bottles  of 
whid:y  marked  down  that  month,  and  there  was  no 
person  in  the  house  who  took  it ;  but  a  great  deal  more 
than  five  had  been  got — ^possibly  fifteen — and  the  re- 
mainder had  gone  down  as  goods.  I  said  that  I  ought 
not  to  pay  it>  but  Ij  would  pay  it  in  this  instance, 
but  if  such  a  thing  occurred  again  I  would  not  hold 
myself  responsible  for  it  I  also  told  him  that 
I  had  an  inclination  to  transfer  my  custom  to  some 
other  place.  However,  I  said,  for  old  association's 
sake  I  would  continue  with  him,  only  let  this  be  a  warn- 
ing to  him.  I  know  of  other  cases  besides  my  own. 
I  heard  Bailie  Pentland  speaking  of  grocers  not 
giving  treats  to  working  men's  wives.  I  spoke 
to  our  foreman  polisher  [lately.  Ho  is  not  an  abstainer, 
though  he  is  a  very  temperate  man,  and  I  said :  ^  I 

*  think  I  have  heard  you  speaking  before  about  your 
^  wife,  when  you  returned  from  Liverpool  about  eighteen 

*  months  ago,  and  came  to  our  employment     Did  you 

*  not  teU  me  that  the  grocer  offered  to  give  her  a  weekly 
«  pass-book  1 '— '  Yes.'     '  She  declined  it  I  think  ?  '— 

*  Yes.,     *  The  grocer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her 

*  a  little  bottle  of  whisky — 1 J  gills  or  thereby — as  an 
'  occasional  present  on  the  Saturday  evening  when 

*  paying  the  account  ? ' — *  Yes,  quite  correct'     *  You  are 

*  prepared  to  swear  to  that  1 ' — *  Yea'  Then,  has  your 
<wife  ever  seen  any  tippling  there  1' — 'Frequently.' 
They  put  up  a  board  at  the  end  and  kegs  of  butter  and 
cheese  there,  and  our  foreman  poHsher's  wife  left  going 
there  because  of  the  nimiber  of  women  who  went  there 
to  spend  their  evenings,  and  drink  there  regularly  in 
violation  of  the  law.  Then  we  had  a  foreman  upholsterer, 
who  was  a  man  of  rather  loose  morals,  and  who  opened 
a  grocery  establishment — a  circumstance  to  which  I 
called  my  employer's  attention,  and  we  accordingly 
parted  with  b'imt  I  know  for  certain,  and  could  bring 
people  by  the  score  to  prove,  that  xmtil  a  very  recent 
period  (because  the  man  has  now  got  wealthy),  he  had 
a  coat  made  with  compartments  in  it  for  bottles,  and  on 
the  Simday  morning  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  little  slip  of  paper  and  putting  it  under  his 
door,  stating  the  addi^  to  which  to  bring  a  bottle 
of  whisky.  His  house  and  shop  adjoined  and  com- 
municated with  each  other.  There  is  one  who  states, 
that  he  got  four  bottles  of  whisky  in  that  way  supplied 
to  him  one  Sunday  in  succession.  When  Bailie  Cousin 
was  a  magistrate  I  spoke  to  him  and  mentioned  this 
individual's  name,  and  he  said :   *  We  know  that  man 

*  well,  and  are  trying  to  watch  him,  but  the  difficulty  is 

*  to  convict  biTn,     We  have  not  the  facility  to  deal 

*  with  him  which  we  have  with  regard  to  publicans.'  I 
have  a  relation  who  has  a  hotel  in  Cupar,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  licensed  grocers'  houses  there  many  a  time,  and  I 
have  seen  drinking  going  on  which  made  them  to  difl*er 
in  no  respect  at  all  &om  publichouses. 

3001.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  us  1 — 
ITothing  further  than  iiat  I  think  the  two  trades  should 
be  disjoined.  I  do  not  think  any  woman  in  the  first 
stage  would  go  to  a  publichouse  for  drink.  It  is  only 
when  she  becomes  demoralised  that  she  goes  thera  A 
woman  would  not  go  to  a  publichouse  without  dressing 
herself,  and  it  is  not  always  convenient  for  a  woman  to 
do  so. 


3002.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  person  in  the 
position  of  your  wife  to  get  drink  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  wiiihout  attracting  notice,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anybody  going  to  a  distance  where 
she  is  not  known  ? — She  did  that,  but  she  got  it  always 
from  licensed  grocers. 

3003.  But  if  she  was  determined  to  have  drink  she 
could  have  gone  to  a  publichouse  at  a  distanced— She 
was  not  so  demoralised  in  the  earlierstage.  It  is  in  the 
later  stage,  and  that  is  why  I  reckon  the  grocer's 
shop  to  be  a  great  deal  more  insidious  than  the  public- 
house. 

3004.  Sheriff  Cnchtan, — ^This  grocer's  shop  in 
Frederick  Street  might  be  called  a  respectable  shop^ 
Thoroughly  respectabla 

3005.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  where  the 
shop  was,  the  tenant  of  which  carried  the  bottles  in  his 
pocket  ^--At  Causewayside.  He  has  two  shops,  one  in 
Causewayside  and  one  in  Preston  Street  He  is  a  large 
proprietor  and  quite  wealthy  now, 

3006.  And  these  are  shops  of  a  good  class ) — Good 
class  shops.  In  all  the  places  where  I  have  resided, 
which  may  fairly  be  called  middle  class  parts  of  the 
town,  I  always  niade  it  a  rule  to  deal  with  tradesmen  of 
the  very  best  class. 


70. 


71. 

72, 


examined. 


Mr  Thomas  Gibson,  of  the  firm  of' 

R  &  T.  Gibson,  Princes  Street, 

EdinburgL 
Mr  Geobge  Forsyth,  Momingsido, 

EdinburgL 
Mr  EoBERT  Johnston,  16  Greenside 

Street,  Edinburgh. 
73.  Mr  Andrew  M  Coutts,  Korth-west 

Circus  Place,  Edinburgh. 

3007.  The  Chairman, — ^Mr  Gibson,  you  have  come 
here  to  give  us  some  information  about  your  business. 
Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  abuses  of  the 
licensing  system  as  regards  grocers  ^—ifr  Gibson, — I 
was  summoned  here  to  speti  as  to  the  hardships  of 
\mlicensed  grocers  as  compared  with  licensed  men. 

3008.  You  yourself  do  not  hold  a  licence? — No;  1 
never  applied  for  a  licence,  nor  do  I  want  one.  From 
the  principles  I  entertain  I  could  not  hold  one,  though 
I  am  not  a  teetotaller.  ^ 

3009.  Would  you  say  that  a  grocer  is  under  a  certain 
disadvantage  who  does  not  hold  a  licence  1 — He  is  xmder 
a  certain  disadvantage. 

3010.  In  what  respect? — ^I  know  men — ^I  think  10 
out  of  12  of  the  most  successful  grocers  in  Edinburgh — 
that  do  not  give  a  straw  for  my  class  of  goods  at 
all.  They  simply  sell  them  because  they  find  it  a  con- 
venience to  the  families  they  supply  with  wines  and 
spirits. 

3011.  In  fact,  they  make  the  groceries  subordinate 
to  the  liquors  ^—They  have  grown  up  together.  All 
the  large  businesses  of  Edinburgh  have  grown  up  as  a 
mixed  trade  from  before  my  day. 

3012.  But  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  a  new  man  to 
set  up  in  a  street  unless  he  gets  a  licence? — ^It  is 
impossible  for  a  new  man  to  start  in  a  respectable  street 
with  a  possibility  of  success  on  account  of  the  expense 
he  is  put  to. 

3013.  Is  that  because  he  cannot  get  on  without  the 
profit  on  the  spirits,  or  because  people  prefer  to  go  where 
spirits  are  sold  1 — ^My  impreseion  is  that  he  cannot  get 
on  without  the  profit  on  the  spirits.  I  may  illustrate 
that  by  stating  that  when  we  ourselves  began  business, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  very  low-rented  shop  down  a  stair.  £36  was  our 
rental  when  we  came  to  Princes  Street,  and  at  that  time 
nobody  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  develop  the 
provision  trade  as  has  now  been  done  both  here  and  in 
Glasgow,  and  throughout  Scotland  and  England.  We 
rented  that  shop  at  £36,  and  consequently  our  expenses 
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were  not  heavy.  My  brother,  myself,  and  a  message- 
boy,  composed  our  staff  when  we  commenced.  Our 
rent  gradually  rose  to  £60.  The  next  movement  was 
this :  ^we  could  not  secure  a  lease  of  the  premises  we 
were  in,  and  that  compelled  us  to  move  further  west  to 
a  smaller  but  a  rather  better  shop,  which  we  got  at  a 
rent  of  £66,  Six  years  afterwards  a  laige  house  came 
into  the  market,  and  we  were  advised  to  purchase  it. 
To  show  the  value  now,  I  may  mention  that  we  paid 
£4500  for  it,  and  within  the  last  six  months  a  smaller 
house  has  been  sold  at  £15,500.  As  our  trade  was 
developed,  we  paid  great  attention  to  English  goods  of 
a  superior  class,  which  threw  us  in  contact  with  Messrs 
Harris  &  Co.,  Calne,  Wilts,  the  famous  bacon  curers. 
We  secured  their  agency,  which  of  itself  would  keep  a 
man  in  a  reasonable  way ;  so  that  we  have  not  entirely 
confined  ourselves  to  the  retail  trade. 

3014.  But  supposing  the  liquor]  and  provision  trades 
were  separated,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  pay  men  in 
large  towns — certainly  in  such  a  city  as  this— to  live  by 
the  sale  of  spirits  alone,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  1 — ^They  could  very  easily  live  upon  that. 

3015.  And  tiien  the  grocery  trade  would  pay  by 
itself  1 — ^It  could  be  made  to  pay,  in  large  trades ;  but 
it  requires  greater  frugality  for  a  man  to  live  in  the 
provision  tmde  than  In  the  grocery  trade.  His 
expenditure  must  be  kept  down,  and  everything  must 
be  well  looked  to ;  when  a  man  is  determined  to  live 
he  will  do  so. 

3016.  Can  a  grocer  afford  to  be  more  liberal  to  his 
customers  if  he  has  the  profits  of  the  spirit  trade  1  Can 
he  afford  to  keep  better  goods  and  sell  them  cheaper  if 
he  has  the  profits  of  the  spirit  trade  to  set  against 
thati — I  know  instances  of  men  who  do  not  carea  straw 
about  making  profit  on  their  provisions,  provided  they 
have  the  licence  to  live  upon- 

3017.  You  know  them? — I  know  them  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  I  know  of  utter  failures  that  have  taken 
place,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  men  or  of  the  locality, 
but  from  their  expenses,  and  from  their  neighbours 
surrounding  them  with  licensed  shops. 

3018.  Sheriff  Orichion, — ^You  mean  failure  in  regard 
to  the  provision  trade  ? — ^Yes ;  in  fact,  he  was  an  entire 
grocer. 

3019.  The  Chairman, — ^In  fact,  the  number  of 
grocers'  shops  is  not  regulated  by  the  demands  of  the 
public,  but  by  the  nimiber  of  licences  which  the 
magistrates  will  give  1 — ^It  appears  to  me  to  be  something 
like  that.  I  know  men  doing  a  very  smaU  business, 
and  turning  over  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  yet 
contriving  to  live  as  well  as  men  who  turn  over  an 
enormous  sum  in  the  provision  trade. 

3020.  Sheriff  Orichion, — ^Do  you  mean  they  are  doing 
that  in  the  licensed  grocery  business  1 — Yes ;  men  who 
are  making  a  very  comfortable  living  and  yet  turning 
over  a  mere  fraction  of  the  sum  a  provision  merchant 
turns  over. 

3021.  TJie  Chairman, — ^Are  wo  to  understand  that 
the  other  three  gentlemen  present  concur  with  Mr 
Gibson  in  the  remarks  he  has  made  1 — Mr  Foreyth, — 
Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  regaxd  to 
customers  going  to  licensed  shops.  I  find  in  my 
experience  that  new  customers  come  in  and  give  me  an 
order,  and  the  order  is  finished  very  frequently  with  a 
dozen  of  Bass'  beer  or  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  so  on. 
Of  course  I  cannot  supply  it,  and  in  most  cases  that  is 
apt  to  cause  the  loss  of  tiie  customer.  They  find  their  way 
to  a  licensed  shop,  where  they  get  their  provisions  along 
with  their  malt  liquors  and  spirits.  In  regard  to  prices, 
I  make  it  my  plan  to  compete  with  the  licensed  grocers. 
If  I  did  not  do  that  I  might  shut  up.  We  must  keep 
up  our  position  by  cutting  down  prices,  and  giving 
articles  equally  good.  Taking  my  own  locality  into 
account,  I  consider  that  my  prices  are  as  moderate,  and 
in  some  cases  they  need  to  be  more  moderate,  to  draw 
the  people  from  tiie  other  shops.  So  much  as  to  that 
question.  I  believe  that  were  I  to  take  a  licence  to- 
morrow I  could  treble  my  income ;  and  so  far  as  I  know 
the  trade  (I  was  in  it  for  about  ten  years,  and  left  it  on 
account  of  principle),  I  understand  that  the  grocers' 
profit  on  liquor,  speaking  without  exaggeration,  ranges 


from  20  to  perhaps  50  per  cent.    I  would  consider  that  Edinbtjegh. 
not  an  extortionate    profit    In  somes  cases,  where         — 
wine  is  kept  some  years  in  stock,  the  profit  is  cent  per  ^^JlJjf*^ 
cent  ^  *o^Ji^ 

3022.  Sheriff  Crickton* — You  are  speaking  of  the       ' 

profits  upon  liquor  1 — Yes,  of  the  average  profit  on 

wines  and  spirits.     Speaking  generally,  the  profits  range 
from  20  to  50  per  cent 

3023.  And  that  is  not  exaggerated) — Ko,  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  exaggeration^about  it  I  believe  that 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  is  very  common,  and  is  what 
people  would  call  an  honest  profit 

3024.  The  Chairman, — ^You  yourself  do  not  choose 
to  apply  for  a  licence  1 — ^No.  Well,  speaking  of  the 
grocery  trade,  and  taking  the  profits  that  range  in  our 
business  throughout  Edinburgh,  I  believe  they  range  as 
low  as  from  l\  or  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  fiiere 
may  be  exceptional  cases  where  we  have  25  per  cent 
I  may  mention  that  the  reason  why  I  left  the  business 
was  this :  I  had  been  an  assistant  for  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  then  I  had  chaige  of  a  branch  shop.  It  was 
carried  on  quite  respectably,  because  my  employer  was 
very  seldom  there, — ^perhaps  once  in  two  three  weeks, — 
and  I  succeeded  moderately  welL  But  as  I  came  in 
closer  contact  with  the  people,  and  began  to  know  a 
few  of  them  personally,  and  to  have  dome  of  them  as 
my  friends,  I  saw  the  effects  which  the  supplying  them 
with  liquor  had  upon  them,  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  must  give  it  up. 

30^5.  During  flie  time  you  were  acting  for  another, 
were  you  obliged  to  see  occasional  evasions  of  the  law  1 
— ^Never ;  I  had  the^thing  entirely  in  my]own  hand,  and 
I  was  always  strict  * 

3026.  Are  you  aware  of  evasions  of  the  law  being 
common  in  any  branch  of  the  trade? — I  believe  they 
are  very  common  amongst  the  lower  class  of  grocers, 
both  in  town  and  country. 

3027.  You  have  reason  to  believe  so  1 — ^Yes,  I  have ; 
but  amongst  the  better  class  it  would  be  very  prejudicial 
to  a  man's  business  to  supply  glasses  of  whisky,  because 
respectable  people  would  not  come  about  the  shop.  I 
was  stating  how  I  was  led  to  give  the  business  up,  I 
remember  one  case  of  a  man  whom  I  tried  to  induce  to 
stop  drinking.  '  Well,'  he  said,  ^  you  cannot  say 
anything  to  me  so  long  as  you  sell  it'  I  recollect 
another  case, — ^that  of  an  architect  and  his  wife,  who 
were  customers  of  mine,  and  whom  I  saw  going  down 
hill  very  rapidly. 

3028.  Now,  Mr  Coutts,  are  you  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion % — ^Did  you  ever  apply  for  a  licence  % — Mr  Covtts,--^ 
1^0.  I  was  bred  to  the  grocery  and  wine  trade,  and  I 
left  it  because,  though  not  a  teetotaller,  I  did  not  like 
to  be  conducting  a  trade  in  liquor.  I  did  not  at  that 
time  anticipate  I  would  be  able  to  make  a  living  by 
selling  provisions,  and  I  applied  for  a  government  situa- 
tion, but  ultimately  I  became  an  unlicensed  grocer.  I 
happened  to  fall  into  a  very  old  established  business, 
and  I  manage  by  great  exertions  to  make  a  living ;  but 
from  my  own  experience  I  would  most  certainly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  were  successful  in  obtaining 
a  licence  to-morrow  I  would  make  four  times  the  living 
I  make  just  now  on  the  amount  I  turn  over,  which  is 
very  larga 

3029.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practices  of  the  trade  in 
licensed  houses  % — I  know  men  just  now  who  I  believe 
find  that  their  best  times  are  from  half-past  6  till  8  in 
the  morning,  and  after  11  p.m.,  which  are  illegal  hour& 
They  open  imder  the  pretence  of  selling  groceries,  and 
supply  carters,  cabmen,  and  a  variety  of  other  people 
who  want  liquor  in  the  morning.  When  I  first  began 
to  consider  how  many  cases  of  breach  of  the  law  I  had 
seen,  I  calculated  something  like  400.  I  could  not  have 
computed  anything  like  that  number  except  for  the  fact 
that  certain  men  whom  I  knew  intimately  had  certain 
customers,  who  came  every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day;  and  if  I  were  asked  how  many 
violations  of  the  law  I  had  seen  in  grocers'  shops,  I 
would  be  disposed  to  deduct  25  per  cent  from  the 
number  I  have  mentioned,  and  say  about  300 

3030.  These  were  in  this  town?— Yes,  in  the  town 
of  EdinburgL 
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EDt^BtmoH.^  3031.  And  you  think  that  as  common  an  evasion  aa 
any  is  by  the  sale  of  liquor  before  legal  hours  in  the 
morning  ? — ^Before  and  after,  especially  i¥hen  the  man 
lives  in  the  back  premises. 

3032.  After  11  o'clock  at  night  1 — IteB,  and  at  other 
times  of  the  day  also.  Men  go  there  who  think  they 
get  a  better  article  at  the  grocer's  than  in  the  public- 
house. 

3033.  Mr  CampheU  Swinton. — Over  how  long  did  the 
800  cases  extend  % — Over  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been 
in  the  trade. 

3034.  Sheriff  Cridhton. — ^And  those  are  cases  that 
you  are  certain  you  remember  ? — Yes,  I  am  certain  I  am 
within  the  mark.  I  calculated  about  400,  but  I  de- 
duct 25  per  cent,  in  making  a  iitatement  here.  Mr 
Oibaon, — ^With  regard  to  the  reason  why  we  are  here  in 
private,  and  not  publicly,  I  should  like  to  state  that  my 
position  in  the  trade  is  peculiar.  I  supply  both  licensed 
and  unlicensed  men,  in  my  capacity  as  a  commission 
agent  I  know,  however,  that  I  am  stating  facts,  and 
when  requested  by  Mr  Coutts  to  come  here  I  had  no 
objection  to  do  so.  Mr  Coutts, — I  would  like  to  say 
that  all  the  young  men  of  ability  whom  I  have  known, 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  licensing  trade,  after 
they  get  to  maturity,  and  form  an  impression  as  to  the 
profession  they  would  follow,  object,  though  not 
teetotallers,  to  conduct  a  licensed  trade,  and  seek  other 
businesses,  because  they  did  not  anticipate  that  they 
could  make  the  unlicensed  provision  trade  remuner- 
ative. ^ 

3035.  The  Chairman. — ^ITow,  Mr  Johnston,  have  you 
anything  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  ? — Mr  Johnston, 
— Nothing  further,  except  to  give  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  living  out  of  the  provision  trada 
My  father  carried  on  the  business  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  found  it  so  hard  that  he  had  to  adopt  the  baking 
trade  also.  I  succeeded  him,  and  have  carried  on  the 
two  businesses  combined.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  I  got  the  chance  of  a  shop  next  door  to  me  and  put 
13ie  bread  trade  separate,  so  that  I  can  ascertain  what 
profit  there  is  from  each.  In  the  grocery  trade  I  have  a 
turn- over  of  more  than  £100  a  week,  and  I  aln  glad  if  I 
Can  coimt  upon  10  per  cent  upon  that  7^  per  cent  is 
about  what  we  haVe  to  be  pleased  with,  and  we  are 
glad  if  we  can  get  10  per  cent  on  the  average  of  all  the 
articles.  Mr  Gibson, — I  may  mention  that  Mr 
Johnston  happens  to  be  situated  in  a  busy  locality, 
where  competition  is  very  strong.  Mr  Johtiston, — It  is 
a  ready-money  business,  and  things  are  cut  very  fine, 
especially  sugar,  which  I  have  been  forced  occasionally 
to  sell  imder  cost.  We  are  a  little  better  now,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  it  may  last  The  licensed  man 
tickets  his  sugar  in  the  windows,  with  the  view  of 
making  it  a  decoy  duck,  and  leading  people  to  think 
that  everything  else  on  his  premises  is  as  cheap. 

3036.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr  Gibson,  that  it  could  be 
possible,  without  great  hardship  to  the  trade,  to  bring 
about  a  separation  of  the  liquor  and  provision  trades  ? — 
Mr  Gibson, — It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  do 
it  suddenly.  It  would  be  almost  ruin  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  trade. 

3037.  Butsuppose  Parliament  were  to  determine  that 
after  a  certain  time  a  man  must  choose  between  the 
two.  "Well,  you  say  his  profits  are  larger  in  the  spirit 
than  in  the  provision  trade.  Those  who  thought  so 
would  give  up  the  grocery  and  keep  to  the  spirit  trade  % 
— Quite  so. 

3038.  And  then  grocery  shops  would  be  established 
either  by  the  same  individuals  under  a  different  roof  or 
by  others? — ^Yes. 

3039.  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  take  away  the  licence 
from  the  grocers,  but  that  licences  should  be  given  for 
the  sale  of  wine,  spirits,  and  ale,  separate  from  groceries, 
on  the  same  kind  of  licence  as  at  present,  but  separate  ? — 
It  would  be  a  lessening  of  the  danger  that  men  are 
exposed  to  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  do  not  think 
human  nature  is  better  than  it  was  long  ago,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  man  who  had  the 
licence  to  evade  the  law.  I  find  that  in  Derbyshire 
jUst  now,  when  they  produce  a  gill  of  whisky,  they  call 
it  whisky  mixture.     The  analysts  had  been  very  strict 


with  them,  and  consequently  they  put  on  *  mixture.'  I 
believe  that  men  will  find  a  comer  by  which  to  escape, 
and  it  will  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  inforce  tiie 
law. 

3040.  Tou  mean  that  the  grocers  would  still  manage 
to  sell  spirits  in  some  form  ?— I  atn  afraid  they  would. 
Mr  Fo^iyth, — Speaking  to  the  comm^xjial  aspect  of  it, 
I  think  tiiey  would  sell  no  spirits  if  they  had  no  licence. 
So  far  as  I  have  ascertained  the  opinion  of  the  provision 
merchants,  it  is  to  this  effect :  Let  the  trade  be  divided. 
A  proportion,  say  60  per  cent,  would  choose  tiie  licence, 
and  50  per  cent  the  provision  department  Thus  tiie 
whole  provision  trade  is  handed  over  to  tiie  50  per  cent 
who  choose  it,  and  the  thing  is  fairly  and  equally  divided 
and  rectifies  itself. 

3041.  Sheriff  Crichion, — ^Rit  that  would  require  time 
to  do  1 — ^Well,  it  would  require  fena 

3042.  The  C^atrwiaw.— Could  it  be  done  in  toy 
other  way  than  by  saying  that  no  licences  were  to  be 
granted  to  grocers  for  new  premises  % — ^The  objection  to 
&at  is  this,  that  the  licences  would  die  out  gradually, 
and  i^ose  who  retained  them  would  have  a  great 
monopoly, — there  would  be  a  few  just  coining 
money. 

3043.  Suj^se  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed 
forbidding  spirit  licences  to  be  held  by  grocers,  say  after 
five  or  six  years,  that  would  give  people  time  to  arrange 
their  business?— I  think  five  years  would  be  a  fair 
time.  Mr  Coutts, — ^I  would  regard  it  as  «  hardship  to 
take  the  licence  away  immediately  horn  a  grocer,  beoause 
as  a  rule,  he  has  three  years'  supply  on  bind. 

3044.  But  if  he  wished  to  retain  the  liceai*ce  he  could 
drop  his  groceries  %^Mr  jFbr«^A.^-BusineS8eB  t)f  that 
kind  are  always  [very  marketable.  Mr  Gibson, — ^There 
is  a  class  of  houses  that  some  of  the  Commissioners  may 
know  about  I  refer  to  the  business  of  the  late  Bailie 
Kay  in  Jamaica  Street  It  has  been  ccmducted  purely 
as  a  spirit  shop  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  diould 
think.  That  is  the  ckss  of  shops  wluch  would  ^ring 
up. 

3045.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^That  is  the  dass  of  shops 
the  Chairman  points  [at — ^It  has  been  a  most  successful 
spirit  business.  When  people  go  there  everybody 
knows  what  they  are  going  for,  and  I  suppose  that  is 
the  main  object  of  this  agitation, — to  give  people  no 
inducement  to  get  drink  in  a  hidden  manner.  That 
business  has  succeeded  well,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  drinking  on  the  premises  allowed. 

3046.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  would  arise  if  l^e 
trades  were  separated  ? — ^I  think  so,  and  there  eould  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  l^at 

3047.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Hiat  would  be  easy  in 
large  towns,  but  would  shops  of  that  kind  arise  in  the 
country? — ^Well,  the  country  would  be  a  difficulty, 
because  in  a  small  country  town  a  man  requires  to  keep 
goods  of  every  description. 

3048.  The  Chairman.— In  towns  of  2000  or  3000 
inhabitants  there  would  be  room  for  both  trades? — 
There  would.  Mr  Forsyth, — ^I  know  a  little  about 
towns  of  1000  inhabitants,  and  even  in  these  I  believe 
there  are  several  licences.  I  fancy  there  are  a  good 
many  who  make  their  living  purely  from  the  spirits.  I 
think  a  village  of  500  inhabitants  could  support  one 
man  selling  liquor  alone. 

3049.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Besides  the  public- 
house? — ^Besides  the  publiehouse.  Mr  Gibson, — ^Wo 
all  know  the  county  of  Peebles  pretty  weE  There  is 
not  a  licensed  house  on  the  road  between  Leadbum  and 
Peebles,  and  people  contrive  to  exist  without  them. 

•  3050.  T?ie  Chairmcm, — ^But  perhaps  there  are 
travelling  carte? — ^There  will  be  carts  running  so  far 
into  the  county,  but  I  do  not  think  tiiat  any  carts  from 
Edinburgh  go  so  far  south-west  as  Peebles. 

3051.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^We  have  evidence  that  a  good 
many  carts  go  into  Peeblesshire,  and  do  much  mischief 
where  there  are  no  licensed  houses  at  all  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  that  In  Uie  town  of  Eddleston  and  various 
other  places,  if  it  were  not  for  travelling  carts  the  people 
would  have  to  put  themselves  to  great  trouble  in  order 
to  get  liquor,  and  I  think  the  popuktioB  has  been 
improved  by  the  want  <^  it 
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74.  Mr  Albxanbbb  FiCEBify  Ciij  Mis- 

sionary. 

75.  Mr  HsNBT  Hbthbbton,  City  Mis- 

sionary. • 

76.  Mr  Thobias  Tblfbr,  City  Missionary. 

77.  Mr  Jambs  GtOobvibllow,    do. 

78.  Mrs  CuBLLANDy  Bible-woman. 


examined. 


3052.  The  OkcurmofL^-YovL  have  come  here  to  speak 
from  yonr  personal  knowledge  of  statements  made  in  the 
memorial  put  in  by  Mr  Turner  1 — Mr  HeiJierion, — Yes. 

3058.  Would  you  give  us  any  instances  that  have 
Gome  under  your  observation  of  evils  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  1 — I  have  to  speak  principally 
of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  better  class  of  working 
men's  wives.  When  taking  the  statistics  of  drunken- 
ness last  year,  I  found  this  remarkable  ^t^  that  in  the 
J>est  part  of  my  district  (the  Caoongate),  and  in  the  part 
where  the  best  houses  are,  and  where  the  wages  of 
working  men  are  good,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
wives  were  given  to  tippling,  and  yet  I  never  had 
observed  any  of  them  in  the  publichouse.  I  often  saw 
them,  and  I  still  see  them,  nnd^  the  influence  of  drink 
to  some  extent,  though  they  never  could  be  said  to  be 
just  drunk,  but  impoverishing  themselves  and  their 
children ;  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  very  decidedly 
was  that  they  did  not  get  the  drink  from  the  public- 
house  but  from  the  grocers'. 

3054.  Had  yon  ^tinct  reason  to  believe  that )  It 
was  not  conjecture  t — It  was  not  conjecture,  but  a  real 
knowledge  tiiat  such  was  the  easa  They  were  not  only 
hurting  themselves,  but  this  system  of  secret  drinking 
was  very  pernicious  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  both  to 
themselves  and  their  fiimilies. 

3055.  You  have  no  objection  to  your  names  appear^ 
ing  in  our  report^  but  you  do  not  wish  them  to  appear 
in  the  newspapers  1 — Just  sa 

3056*  Have  any  abuses  in  the  way  of  selling  spirits 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  come  under  your  obser- 
vati<m ) — "No,  1  cannot  say  I  can  speak  with  any 
certainty  of  that. 

3057.  Can  Mr  Telfer  say  anything  as  to  that  1  Have 
any  cases  come  under  your  own  observation  of  liquor 
being  oonsumed  on  the  premises  of  grocers  ? — Mr 
Tdfer,^-!  cannot  speak  personally  of  that,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  though  there  are  strong 
suspicions  that  it  exists. 

3058.  I  ask  you  that  because  in  tMs  memorial  which 
you  have  signed  you*  say  :  *  We  have  good  reason  to 

*  know  that  by  many  of  tiie  holders  of  those  licences 
'  the  law  is  constantly  violated,  so  that  the  premises  are 

*  practically  litMe  better  than  publichouses  under  another 

*  name.'  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  speak  personally  or  to 
hxention  any  person,  but  I  know  that  in  my  district 
there  is  a  house  which  the  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
side  say  the  working  men  go  into  as  they  come  from 
their  work,  and  there  is  a  house  at  the  back  of  ike  shop, 
and  they  have  noticed  people  going  in  on  the  SabbatL 
Of  course  they  cannot  say  that  tiiese  people  go  in  for 
drink  at  that  time,  because  the  only  way  to  the  house  is 
through  the  shop,  but  it  raises  a  great  suspicion  in  the 
district  that  there  is  illicit  drinking  carried  on. 

3059.  Have  you  noticed  bad  effects  upon  the  females 
and  families  you  are  acquainted  with,  through  the  in- 
crease of  drinking  habits  t — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  that,  and  I  believe  that  the  beginnings  of 
that  drunkenness  arise  very  much  from  the  way  in 
which  spirits  can  be  got  from  the  grocers.  I  have  a  case 
in  view.  A  woman  recently  reclaimed  from  a  very 
drunken  life  gave  me  evidence  very  plainly,  and  her 
statement  to  me  was  just  this,  that  before  she  was 
married  she  would  not  have  taken  a  glass  of  whisky  for 
any  perscm,  but  after  she  was  married  she  got  amongst 
female  companions,  and  at  the  place  where  she  lived 
they  had  their  tea-parties  in  the  afternoon,  and  along 
wifji  their  tea  they  had  their  drink,  and  it  was  from 
that  practice  l^t  she  became  a  total  drunkard.  I  asked 
her  how  she  got  the  drink,  and  she  said  she  got  it  from 
a  licensed  grocer.  I  asked  how  the  drink  was  marked 
down — ^wheth^  it  was  as  goods  or  drink — and  she  said 


she  durst  not  allow  it  to  be  marked  as  drink,  on  account  EDursFSOH. 
of  her  husband,  and  therefore  it  was  marked  as  goods.         '^ 
That  was  the  plain  honest  statement  of  the  woman.  » ^**'"*^'*"^ 

3060.  Sheriff  CricUaru—Kow  long  is  that  ago  ?-~It  ^*^^^ 

is  scarcely  two  years  since  she  became  sober,  and  I  think       . 

there  would  be  about  twenty  years  from  the  beginning 
till  she  was  reclaimed. 

306L  Mr  Campbell  Swinion. — ^Then  it  is  about 
twenty-four  years  since  she  was  first  led  into  the  habit 
through  getting  liquor  at  the  grocer's] — I. would  not 
like  to  state  the  time.     She  did  not  state  it  to  me« 

3062.  But  it  was  about  that  time  )— Yes,  it  might . 
be.    It  was  after  she  was  married  that  she  got  into  tiiis 
temptation. 

3063.  The  Chairman.— Sow,  Mr  Goodfellow,  what 
can  you  say  in  support  of  this  memorial) — Mr 
Oood/ellow. — ^My  district  is  in  the  south  side.  There 
are  seven  licensed  grocers  in  the  line  of  street  which  I 
have  principally  as  my  district,  and  J  can  speak,  not 
directly  from  personal  observation,  but  almost  from 
personal  obseifVvtion,  in  reference  to  grocers  selling  spirits 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premise&  I  have  always 
specially  avoided  even  attempting  to  take  notice  or  act 
as  a  spy,  but  things  have  forced  themselves  before  mo 
that  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  ol  Eor  example, 
in  visiting  a  family  opposite  a  certain  grocer's  shop,  I 
have  seen  all  kinds  of  people  going  in  without  vessels 
and  coming  out  again.  The  door  is  very  narrow,  and 
you  cannot  see  in  very  well ;  but  cabmen  will  stop  fer 
a  minute,  go  in,  and  come  out  again.  The  same  with 
regard  to  washerwomen.  There  are  a  good  many 
laundries  in  my  district,  and  many  of  the  washerwomen 
go  in  there  and  are  supplied  with  beer  for  dinner, — 
thou^  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  them  now  go  to 
the  milk  shop  instead.  I  could  say  a  gooddealmore  in 
reference  to  that.  'There  was  a  sober  man,  a  shoemaker, 
living  in  the  land  next  to  this  shop,  and  he  was  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  sale  of  drink  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  seemed  to  the  grocer  to  be  rather  officious,  and  the 
grocer  got  the  property  into  his  hands,  and  made  the 
man  remove. 

3064.  What  did  he  do  to  annoy  the  grocer) — ^He 
tised  to  find  fault  with  the  selling  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
People  used  to  go  through  the  close  that  led  to  his  house, 
and  make  a  noise,  and  go  over  the  wall  and  get  whisky 
out  at  the  back  window.  This  same  shoemaker  also  told 
me  that  the  people  living  at  the  back  told  him  they  had 
seen  five  persons  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon  going  over  the 
wall  and  getting  drinL  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
the  women  in  my  district  do  not  go  into  the  publichouse, 
but  a  good  many  go  into  the  grocers'  shops.  I  have 
been  a  long  time  in  the  district,  and  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  home  life ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  female  drinking  seems  to  be 
rather  on  the  increase,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they 
get  their  supplies  from  the  grocers.  Indeed,  I  amalmost 
sure,  from  what  I  myself  see,  that  they  do  so.  Even 
the  degraded  will  not  go  into  the  publichouse  unless 
under  the  influence  of  drinL 

3065.  There  is  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  you  think, 
which  keeps  them  out  of  the  publichouse  )— Yes. 

3066.  That  would  show  that  in  those  districts,  which 
are  poor  districts,  the  public  opinion  is  against  drinking  f 
— ^Yes,  the  public  opinion  is  against  drinking.  Those 
women  would  scarcely  dare  to  go  into  a  publichouse, 
because  their  husbands  would  quickly  get  notice  of  it, 
and  the  nei^bours  and  others  would  observe  it.  But 
if  they  go  into  the  grocer's,  people  do  not  know  what 
they  are  getting.  I  have  seen  women  go  into  the  grocer's 
without  vessels,  and  come  out  without  any  appearance  of 
having  groceries,  and  I  understood  from  what  I  knew 
of  the  women  that  they  had  been  in  getting  drink.  Mr 
Hethertan, — I  can  strongly  corroborate  the  statement 
that  of  those  who  ordinarily  tipj^  tiie  great  majority 
would  not  by  any  means  be  seen  in  a  publichouse,  and  I 
have  not  seen  them  there,  though  I  have  beensixteen  years 
in  the  district  Mr  Tdfer.-^l  belkve  a  woman  is  very 
far  gone  with  drink  before  die  will  go  into  a  publichouse. 

3067.  Mr  Turner  spoke  of  fictitious  entries,  on 
the    authority    of    a    Bible-woman ;    did    you,    Mrs 
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Clelland,  give  him  any  information  abont  that  1 — Mrs 
CldlancL — ^Yes;  I  saw  a  bill, — ^indeed,  it  Tvas  put 
to  me  as  very  imjust  that  it  had  been  refused 
to  be  paid.  It  came  to  25s.,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  put  down  as  groceries.  The  grocer's  wife  showed 
me  die  bill,  and  said  that  payment  had  been  refused 
because  they  knew  those  goods  had  not  been  got 

3068.  Have  any  other  similar  instances  come  under 
your  notice? — ^Therewas  one  which  did  not  come  under 
my  personal  knowledge,  but  was  told  to  me  by  a  party 
who  saw  the  woman,  and  whom  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe. A  person  went  into  a  grocer's  shop,  and  when 
she  saw  anotilier  there  whom  she  knew,  she  asked  the 
grocer  to  send  her  7d.  worth  of  meaL  There  were  looks 
exchanged,  and  the  woman  disappeared.  The  party 
who  told  me  about  this  waited  a  little  while,  and  she 
saw  the  grocer  put  up  liquor  in  a  little  bottle — ^about 
a  gill — and  send  it  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
whom  she  knew.  I  know  it  is  done,  I  lived  next 
door  to  a  grocer's^shop  for  twelve  months. 

3069.  Is  it  done  in  order  to  conceal  the  sale  from  the 
husband  ? — ^Yes.  This  woman  had  not  a  husband,  but 
there  was  another  person  who  was  interested  in  her  in- 
come, and  had  to  pay  her  bills. 

3070.  In  your  experience,  are  those  grocers  much  re- 
sorted to  by  rather  decent  women  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  spirits  1  Can  you  speak  to  that  % — Just  common 
working  men's  wives.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  say.  I  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  said  about 
women ;  but  when  a  husband  and  wife  go  to  the  grocer's 
shop  in  the  evening  and  get  goods  and  pay  their  past 
bill,  they  will  often  get  rather  too  much  to  supply  their 
needs  on  the  SabbatiL  They  wiU  get  a  bottle,  which 
they  would  not  do  if  they  had  to  go  to  the  pubhchouse, 
— ^tiiey  would  perhaps  think  about  it  then.  There  are 
several  families  whidi  have  begun  that  lately,  and  they 
consume  the  liquor  on  the  Sabbath. 

3071.  Mr  CampbeM  Smjiton. — ^Then,  in  that  respect 
you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  people  had  to  get 
their  drink  at  the  publichouse  than  at  the  grocer's ) 
— Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  much  less  got,  because 
they  would  not  get  it  on  trust  as  they  do  at  the  grocer's. 

3072.  Tlie  grocer  gives  the  liquor  on  trust,  though  he 
knows  it  is  at  his  own  risk  if  he  does  not  get  payment  t 
— ^Yes,  I  know  that 

3073.  And  as  they  run  credit  with  him  for  other 
goods  they  get  credit  for  liquor  1 — ^Yes  ;  it  is  generally 
put  down  as  aqua. 

3074.  But  that  would  not  deceive  the  husband  1 — I 
am  speaking  of  when  they  get  it  together  on  the  Satur- 
day night 

3075.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us  1-— Well,  I 
lived  next  door  to  a  licensed  grocer,  up  above,  and  I 
knew  there  was  drinking  going  on  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
They  kept  it  in  the  house,  though  there  was  no  d^or 
between  the  house  and  the  shop.  I  once  met  a  woman 
carrying  a  jug,  which  she  tried  to  conceal  from  me,  but 
I  could  both  see  and  smell  it  It  was  on  a  Sabbath 
night,  pretty  dark,  but  I  saw  the  jug  and  knew  what 
the  woman  had. 

3076.  If  you  lived  so  dose  to  the  house,  you  must 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  people  enter 
the  shop  at  various  times  of  the  day  ? — Yes,  and  very 
late  often  on  the  Sabbath  night  I  have  dso  known 
men  going  in  by  6  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 
They  had  a  room  to  the  back,  and  though  we  did  not 
see  them  drinking  we  knew  what  they  were  about) — we 
saw  them  coming  out  intoxicated. 

3077.  And  you  would  see  people  going  in  at  all  hours 
on  other  days  of  the  week  ?— Yes. 

3078.  Whatkindof  vessels  did  they  take  with  them 
into  the  shop? — ^Therewere  multitudes  of  vessels  going  in. 

3079.  Open  vessels  ?— Yes.      • 

3080.  Tearcups  1 — Jugs  and  little  cans, — ^a  very  com- 
mon thing, — and  anything  like  that 

3081.  ITot  corked  bottles  ?— There  were  plenty  of 
bottles  too,  but  jugs  and  cans  were  very  common. 

3082.  Did  you  see  women  carrying  ttiosel — Yes,  and 
boys  and  girls, 

3083.  Young  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age? 
— ^Yes. 


3084.  Did  you  ever  see  children  tasting  the  liquor  1 
— ^No,  I  never  did. 

3085.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  teU  us,  from 
your  experience  I — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
else  to  say. 

3086.  Have  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  anything  else  to 
tell  us  that  would  be  useful  ? — Mr  Hethertcm, — ^I  think 
that  one  great  motive  for  altering  the  law  by  separating 
the  licence  from  the  grocery  trade  is  this,  that  many 
grocers  have  told  me  they  could  not  make  a  profit  with- 
out the  licence.  After  they  had  been  in  tibB  grocery 
line  for  a  while,  they  got  a  licence  on  that  account  to 
enable  them  to  get  on.  That  is  a  direct  encouragement 
to  those  who  keep  that  which  is  evil,  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  supply  that  which  is  benefidaL  Mr 
Tdfer. — ^The  question  has  been  put  whether,  if  the 
licence  were  separated  from  the  grocery  trade,  it  would 
not  drive  the  people  more  to  the  publichouse.  Now, 
I  think  it  is  plain  that  the  publicans  are  so  much  alive 
to  their  own  interest  that  they  would  not  give  drink 
upon  credit,  whereas  from  the  grocer's  they  get  their 
drink  on  credit 

3087.  Because  they  purchase  other  goods? — ^Yes.    I 
do  not  think  it  would  induce  people  to  go  to  the  public- 
house,  because  they  know  they  could  not  get  liquor 
there  on  credit     I  should  like  to  corroborate  the  state* 
ment  of  Mr  Porter,  superintendent  of  police  in  Jedburgh, 
as  to  the  number  of  carts  that  are  sent  out  of  Jedburgh 
now,  through  the  great  number  of  licensed  grocers  there, 
to  cany  drink  through  the  rural  districts,  and  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  people.     I  belong  to  that  district, 
and  I  was  there  almost  all  my  life  till  eight  years  ago. 
I  go  theye  for  my  holidays  every  year,  and  I  must  eay 
that  through  the  practice  I  have  mentioned  there  is 
evidently  flie  sowing  of  seed  amongst  the  working 
people  tiiat  will  prove  most  injurioufl]  both  to  J  young 
and  old  in  a  very  few  years.     I  can  recollect  the  time 
when  all  the  toll-bars  were  licensed,  and  in  the  large 
villages  there  were  one  or  two  publichouses.    These 
were  all  swept  away  years  ago,  and  that  wrought  a 
marvellous  improvement  in  ihe  morals  of  the  people, 
ITow,  this  new  system  of  sending  out  carts  with  dnnk 
is  far  niore  detrimental  to  the  public  than  even  the 
licensed  toll-bars  and  publichouses  were.     The  people 
get  the  liquor  carried  to  their  doors,  and  family  drmking 
is  becoming  very  prevalent.     I  heard  this  year  of  two 
respectable  women  sinking  under  the  influence  of  drink* 

3088.  Do  you  think  the  drink  is  sent  out  without  an 
order,  and  taken  on  speculation  to  be  sold  in  the 
country  ? — ^No,  they  have  orders,  but  when  the  drink  is 
coming  to  the  door,  if  a  bottle  is  needed,  the  vanman 
€an  mark  that  down  as  ordered  goods^  though  it  may 
not  have  been  ordered  previously.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  grocers  would  violate  the  law  by  selling 
drink  vdthout  an  order. 

3089.  How  can  you  prevent  a  system  of  that  kind  ? 
— ^The  only  way  is  the  entire  separation  of  the  trade. 

3090.  And  you  think  that  a  (spirit  dealer  would  not 
send  his  cart  over  the  country  unless  he  had  groceries 
too  ? — ^No,  there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  attempted 
as  for  a  publican  to  send  his  cart  across  the  country,  or 
even  for  a  brewer  to  retail  ;in  small  quantities  the  same 
as  the  carts  do. 

3091.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  do  it  if  there  was 
nobody  else  to  do  it  ? — It  has  been  within  a  few  years 
that  this  has  taken  place,  and  Ido  not  think  that  would 
be  attempted. 

3092.  Mr  Fergvson, — ^We  have  evidence  before  us 
that  a  great  many  brewers  and  bottlers  from  Edinburgh 
and  elsewhere  do  send  out  carts  through  the  country  to 
deliver  dozens  of  beer  ? — They  may  send  out  beer  in 
that  way,  but  they  do  not  cart  whisky  and  ardent  spirits. 

3093.  Because  that  is  not  their  business? — ^That  is 
where  the  evil  lies. 

3094.  If  it  pays  a  bottler  to  send  out  beer,  would  it 
not  pay  a  whisky  merchant  to  send  out  whisky  if  this 
van  system  of  the  grocers  were*  done  away  with  ?  I 
scarcely  think  they  would  do  it  The  quantity  they 
would  dispose  of  would]  never  pay  them.  The  grocers 
have  their  groceries  to  sell,  and  they  have  profit  in  that 
way.     If  it  were  not  possible  to  separate  the  trades,  1 
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think  that  those  carts  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
less  than  one  gallon,  and  that  would  prevent  them 
bottUng  altogether.  Confine  the  licensed  grocers  to  a 
certain  quantity,  and  do  not  let  them  take  out  bottles 
and  sell  them  to  people  in  their  houses.  Few  people 
would  take  a  gallon. 
3095,  Mr  Campbell  Swinton^—Wovli  it  not  be  hard 


that  I  should  have  to  take  a  gallon  if  I  only  wanted  a  EniNBUBaH. 
bottle  ^ — ^Well,  it  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  drink-         — 
ing  in  the  country.  ,  AUmridtr 

3096.  But  it  would  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and      "^^J^. 
another  for  the  poor  1 — ^Well,  it  is  not  a  necesst^ry  thing 
for  the  poor  to  have  drink  at  all. 

Adjoumei 


oihen. 


EDINBURGH,  FRIDAY,  12th  OCTOBER  1877. 


Sir  James  FBBauBSON,  Bart. 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Present  ,• — 


Mr  Febguson, 


Mr  M'Laqan,  M.P. 
Sheriff  Cbiobton, 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  the  Chair 


79.  C.  D.,  Hawick,  examined. 

3097.  The  Chairman, — What  is  your  profession? — 
I  am  a  military  peflsiouer,  and  I  was  a  sergeant  in 
H.M.  service. 

3098.  You  have  offered  to  give  us  evidence  of 
evasions  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  licensed  grocers  in 
the  town  to  which  you  belong,  but  you  are  unwilling 
to  have  the  odium  of  informing  upon  any  one? — ^That 
is  so. 

3099.  Ton  can  speak  of  things  that  have  actually 
come  under  your  own  observation  t-^Yes. 

3100.  WUl  yott  tell  us  what  evasions  of  the  law  you 
have  observed  in  respect  to  grocers'  licences  1 — I  have 
observed  people  to  call  and  sit  down  and  drink  beer  or 
whisky,  as  the  case  might  be,  precisely  the  same  as  in 
a  publichouse.  In  fetct,  a  licenced  grocer  with  whom 
I  am  well  acquainted,  and  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  matter,  frankly  admits  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
law ;  but  he  says  *0h,  look  at  the  manufacturers ;  look 
*  how  they  vioUte  the  law  sometimes.'  I  consider  that 
the  licensed  grocers  are  not  wholly  to  blame;  it  is  a 
practice  that  is  connived  at  by  the  community 
generally. 

3101.  Do  you  now  speak  of  one  licensed  grocer  in 
particular  1 — I  know  of  mpre  than  one. 

3102.  And  you  say  that  parties  are  frequently 
drinking  in  the  shop  as  if  it  were  a  publichouse?— 
Yes. 

310.3.  Can  they  be  seen  doing  so  from  the  outside] 
-^From  the  outside  you  can  see  people  coming  out  and 
going  in.  I  certainly  must  say  that  our  magistrates  are 
not  doing  their  duty  in  the  matter. 

3104.  What  part  of  the  shop  does  the  drinking  go 
on  int — Over  the  counter,  where  the  customers  are 
served. 

3105.  Can  that  be  seen  from  the  doorl — ^Yes,  perfectly 
well  A  matter  of  course,  it  could  not  be  seen  from 
the  outside ;  you  must  go  inside  to  see  it. 

3106.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  magistrates  are 
not  doing  their  duty  in  the  matter  1 — Because  they  must 
be  aware  that  this  practice  is  going  on,  and  tbey  make 
no  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

3107.  Did  you  see  any  irregularities  in  the  way  of 
giving  drink  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — ^I  cannot 
Bay  I  have  paid  any  particular  attention  to  that 

3108.  Or  on  Sundays? — ^None  on  Sundays,  with 
regard  to  licensed  grocers. 

3109.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  police  were  looking 
out  they  could  see  what  took  place  1 — I  certainly  think 
that  the  police  are  winking  at  it  altogether.  They 
don't  wish  to  see  it. 

3110.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion. — Is  it  from  the  outside 
that  you  have  observed  the  drinking  going  on  ? — I  have 
been  inside  and  seen  it  several  times. 


3111.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  say  it  goes  on  pretty  ^*  i>»  ffawiek, 
openly? — It  does. 

3112.  And  you  know  of  two  or  three  houses  where 
this  does  go  onl — I  do. 

3113.  Sheriff  Crichtan. — ^As  many  as  three  t — I  can 
speak  of  two  confidently, 

3114.  The  Chairman, — Are  those  shops  in  small 
back  streets  or  in  the  main  thoroughfare? — ^They  are 
not  in  small  back  streets,  they  are  in  main  thorough* 
fares. 

3116.  Are  they  shops  in  a  large  way  of  business? — 
They  do  a  pretty  good  business  in  the  grocery  line — ^in 
the  way  of  supplying  families  with  groceries. 

3116.  Take  the  first  shop  you  were  thinking  of,  how 
many  assistants  do  you  suppose  it  employs  ?--I  think 
the  grocer  and  his  wife  and  daughter  manage  the 
business. 

3117.  And  it  is  a  real  grocer's  shop?— A  real  bona 
fide  grocer's  shop. 

3118.  Take  the  next  you  thought  of.  How  many 
assistants  does  it  employ? — I  did  not  see  any  except 
the  grocer  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his  daughter,  who 
is  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

3119.  What  sort  of  rents  do  you  suppose  are  paid 
for  those  houses  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  think 
horn  £15  to  £20. 

3120.  Do  you  know  whether  working-men  complain 
of  their  wives  being  led  to  drink  in  those  places  ? — I 
know  that  working-men  complain  of  that 

3121.  You  have  heard  men  complaining  of  it? — I 
have  heard  them  complaining. 

3122.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Have  you  heard  them  com- 
plaining of  their  wives  drinking  in  the  shop,  or  of  their 
getting  whisky  and  drinking  it  at  home  ? — I  have  heard 
tiiem  complaining  both  ways  I  may  say. 

3123.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^Were  the  evasions  you 
have  spoken  of  just  getting  a  dram  over  the  counter? 
— ^That  was  all  I  observed. 

3124.  And  those  are  the  kind  of  evasions  you  have 
been  speaking  of? — ^Yes. 

3125.  Mr  FergiLson, — ^Are  you  aware  of  any  evasions 
of  the  law  by  selling  on  the  Sabbath  day?-— I  cannot 
say  I  am.  I  do  not  think  this  was  much  practised  by 
grocers.  I  cannot  speak  of  anything  of  that  sort.  I 
know  there  are  evasions.  For  instance,  in  coming  from 
church,  I  have  observed  people  the  worse  of  driii,  but 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  drink  would  be  obtained 
from  publichouse-keepers  rather  than  from  grocers. 

3126.  Sheriff  Crichton, — But  the  people  who  were 
supplied  with  drink  by  grocers  were  mostly  working- 
men  ? — ^Yes,  mostly. 

3127.  Were  there  some  women  too — I  refer  to  the 
evasions  which  you  saw? — ^Working-men.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  saw  any  women  drinking  there. 

3128.  The  Chairman.~Ia  that  all  you  have  to  say? 
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BDiKBxmaH.  — ^Tes.  I  should  like  to  state  tliat  it  is  evident  our 
magistrates  are  not  doing  tbeir  duty  in  the  matter.  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  practice  should  be  so  common 
without  their  knowing  of  it,  and  if  they  were  at  all 
anxious  to  suppress  it^  that  could  easily  be  done. 


C.  D. 


.'  .80,  E.  F.,  Pattem*Maker,  Edinburgh,  eximnined. 

3129.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  at  present  in  em- 
ployment?—Yes. 

3130.  What  are  your  wages  i*-26s.  a  weeL 

3131. — How  long  have  you  been  earning  that  rate 
of  wages? — About  15  yeara 

3132.  You  have  offered  us  evidence  as  regards  the 
working  of  the  grocers'  licence^  and  you  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  us  on  the  subject  to  the  Commission.  The 
statements  in  that  letter  are  correct  ? — Quite  correct 

3133.  Then  perhaps  we  may  take  your  letter  as  the 
evidence  you  have  to  give  us?— Yes.  [The  letter-is  as 
follows]  : — *  Sir, — I  see  by  the  Scotsman's  report  to- 
day of  the  Commission's  inquiry  into  grocers'  Uoences, 
you  say  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that  you  take  it 
on  common  rumour  or  report  that  workmen's  wi^es 
get  drink  supplied  to  them  when  they  went  for 
groceries.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  said  rumour  or  report  from  my  own 
personal  experience.  There  is  no  use  of  me  troubling' 
you  with  the  whole  of  the  details,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  my  wife  after  our  marriage  ran  up  accounts 
with  grocers  unknown  to  me,  and  which  she  did  not 
require  to  do  at  all,  as  she  had  always  the  ready 
money.  She  i/ent  on  tippling.  Everything  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  house  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on.  I  removed  my  house  to  the  other  extreme  end 
of  the  town,  thinking  it  would  remove  her  from  her 
cronies ;  it  did  for  a  week  or  two,  but  latterly  she  got 
even  worse  than  she  was  at  first,  for  she  went  up  to 
her  old  friends  and  stayed  away  a  night  at  a  time, 
and  when  I  went  home  of  course  the  wife  had 
went  out  whenever  I  got  my  dinner.  One  night, 
when  I  went  home  the  neighbours  told  me  she  had 
left  the  house  with  a  sailor.  I  shut  up  the  house, 
and  sold  off  the  effects,  and  I  havn't  seen  or  spoken 
to  my  wife  since,  and  this  happened  nine  years  ago. 
I  believe  she  came  back  to  town  in  coutee  of  a  week; 
and  then  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
unless  she  gave  an  explanation  of  herconduct.  The 
accounts  began  to  come  in ;  among  others  a  grocer's 
bilL  I  saw  by  the  way  the  bill  was  cooked  that  the 
grocer  wanted  to  hide  from  me  the  amount  of  aqiui 
which  the  wife  had  received.  However,  I  took  no 
notice  of  the  bill,  and  the  grocer  sent  an  agent  down 
to  me  ;  so  I  told  him  I  did  not  object  to  pay,  but  I 
wanted  a  correct  note  of  all  that  my  wife  had  got 
He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  grocer  was  deceiving 
me.  I  said  yes,  and  that  unless  he  did  what  I  wanted, 
I  would  not  pay  him  a  farthing.  I  never  heard  any 
more  about  the  grocer  or  his  account,  and  whether 
it  was  a  compact  between  the  grocer  and  my  wife  to 
extort  money  from  me  I  can't  say ;  but  I  had  another 
grocer^s  account  to  pay  beside  my  new  residence,  for 
goods  which  were  received  at  the  same  dates  as  the 
first  mentioned  were  said  to  have  been  got  Now,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  grocer's 
licences  my  wife  would  never  have  went  to  ruin,  as 
she  did,  or  she  would  have  shone  out  in  her  true 
colours  before  we  were  married.  She  was  a  woman 
who  would  not  enter  a  publichouse  door  when  I  was 
with  her;  whether  she  did  it  with  others  I  know 
not  If  we  were  out  and  wanted  anything,  she  would 
go  into  a  sly  drinking  shop,  viz.,  a  confectioner's,  where 
she  thought  it  was  more  respectable.  I  am  not  a 
teetotaller  myself,  but  I  have  always  held  that 
licensed  grocers  do  more  harm  than  publichouses 
from  the  sly  way  in  which  they  sell  it  I  was 
intimate  with  a  couple  who  removed  out  to  ■  ■■    ■ 

y  when  it  was  first  started.    The  wife  told  me  she 

thought  it  might  do  her  husband  good  by  taking  him 


'  away  from  his  companions ;  they  got  on  well  enough. 
^  A  licensed  grocer  got  established  beside  them.     He 

*  made  the  Mrs  a  present  of  a  pint  bottle  of  whisky 
^  on  the  Saturday  night     The  husband  says  he  must 

*  be  agood  sort  that  grocer,  and  to  repay  him-  for  his 
'  kindness,  as  she  called  it,  she  had  to  purchase  whisky 

*  along  with  her  groceries ;  a  thing  which  she  tried  to 
'  refrain  from  doing  before  she  got  the  present  of  the 

*  pint,  which,  as  you  will  see,  was  a  bait  laid  by  the 
<  grocer  to  entrap  them  into  buying  his  spirits,  as  they 

*  thought  they  would  be  mean  in  not  doing  it  after  his 
'  kindness.  If  the  foregoing  information  is  of  any  use 
'  to  you,  good  and  well.   I  would  give  my  evidence,  but 

*  not  in  public  to  be  seen  in  the  papers,  as  I  am  pretty 

*  well  known  in  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  friendly 

*  society  affairs,  and  my  friends  do  not  know  whether 
'  I  am  married  or  not,  but  if  it  can  be  taken  not  to 

*  appear  in  public  print,  I  am  ready.' 

3134.  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  were  intimate 
with  the  couple  you  refer  to  in  your  letter? — ^It  was 
between  1869  and  1872,  when  I  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  man  who  lent  money  to  working  people, 
and  when  I  consequently  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
habits  of  the  working,  classes. 

3135.  Did  that  man  do  a  large  business  ? — ^Yes. 

3136.  How  many  would  he  lend  money  to  ? — Some- 
times 150  in  the  week.  There  were  generally  three 
pai-ties  to  the  bill,  so  tiiore  would  be  450  jparties' 
namea 

3137.  Sheriff  (7ncA^.— -What  was  the  amount  of 
the  bills  generally?— From  £1  up  to  XI 0,  and  some- 
times more. 

3138.  The  Chairman. — ^And  the  money  was  lent  to 
working  men? — ^Yes. 

3139.  What  rate  of  interest  did  he  charge?— 28.  per 

3140.  For  howlong? — They  commenced  to  pay  it^ 
the  next  week  or  fortnight 

3}41.  Then  it  would  be  2s.  per  jC,  and  they  had  to 
pay  it  up  by  instalments? — ^Yes ;  say  the  loan  was  j£5, 
it  was  paid  up  at  5s.  per  week.  The  bills  were 
generally  cleared  up  in  six  months,  and  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  finish  they  would  take  out  a  new  bill 
and  clear  off  the  old  one. 

3142.  Had  he  to  take  many  to  the  court  before 
getting  the  money? — ^No^  they  were  pretty  good, 
payers  on  the  whole. 

3143.  Slioiff  Crichton.—U  they  failed  to  pay  the 
instalments,  diid  he  put  on  a  penalty? — He  was  not 
too  hard  on  them  if  he  saw  they  were  anxious  to  pay. 

3144.  Mr  Ferguson. — Had  he  any  special  agreement 
which  they  signed  besides  the  bill? — ^Yee;  there  was 
a  back-letter,  promising  to  pay  a  penalty  if  they  failed 
to  pay  the  instalments. 

3145.  What  was  the  penalty?— It  was  stated  to  be 
6d.  per  j£  per  week,  but  he  never  imposed  the  penalty. 
He  could  have  done  it,  but  he  restricted  it  sometimes 
to  three  weeks,  when  he  summoned  theuL 

3146.  The  Chairman, — ^Is  it  a  very  common  prac- 
tice amongst  the  working  people  of  Edinbui^  to, 
borrow  money? — ^It  has  been  very  com cnoii  for  some 
years  back.  I  may  say  that  I  am  treasurer  of  a  yearly 
society ;  but  that  is  like  a  bank,  where  the  people 
conunence  to  deposit  6d.  or  Is.,  or  2s.  per  week,  and 
it  runs  on  to  the  twelve  months'  end. 

3147.  What  interest  do  you  allow? — Just  the  interest 
that  comes  in.  Some  of  them,  when  they  have  their 
money  in  for  two  or  thi^  weeks,  get  an  advance  on 
what  their  deposits  come  to  in  the  twelve  months ;  and 
when  they  lift  their  money  they  pay  Is.  per  £  of 
interest 

3148.  If  a  man  lets  £l  He  with  you,  do  you  allow' 
him  interest? — The  parties  who  lift  money  pay  Is.  per 
£  interest,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  ^e  inteiest 
is  divided  equally  amongst  the  members,  whether  they 
lift  money  or  not.  They  generally  get  about  6d.  per 
£  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  those  who  lift 
their  mon^  get  the  same  share  as  those  who  let  their 
money  lie. 

3149.  Do  you  lend  money  from  the  funds? — Yes. 

3150.  What  rate  do  you  charge? — Is.  per  £ 
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3151.  How  soon  hsA  it  to  paid  tip] — They  are 
always  paying  every  week.  They  pay  in  their  instal- 
n^ents  every  week,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
they  will  say  that  they  want  an  advance  of  their  money 
— ^that  i&y  52&^and  they  get  £2,  98.  6d.,  and  keep  on 
paying  Is.  per  week  to  the  dose  of  the  society. 

3152.  They  prefer  to  come  to  you  to  going  to  the 
money-lender?  ?— Yes,  because  the  interest  is  l£«s ;  and 
they  pay  an  extra  2d.  a-week  for  sick  money,  and  if 
they  are  badly,  they  get  an  allowanee  of  5s.  per  week 
of  sick  money. 

3153.  Is  it  a  legistered  sodety  t — Yes. 

3154.  Mr  f'ergmm. — ^You  said  that  the  custom  of 
lending  la  this  way  had  grown  up  of  late.  Can  you 
give  any  idea  what  led  to  its  growing  up  %-^l  cannot 
s^y.  The  party  with  whom  I  was  had  been  doing  it 
for  a  year  or  two  on  the  quiet,  but  when  he  started  to 
advertise,  some  others  who  saw  him  getting  on  got 
sombody  else  to  back  them,  and  started  the  same  lino 
of  business,  thinking  it  was  a  good  paying  one,  but  the 
Arrestment  Act  put  a  damper  on  tbem. 

3155.  My  question  was  more  as  to  what  led  the 
working  men  to  apply  to  those  people.  Why  ^ould 
they  be  needing  money?  My  object  is  to  find  out. 
whether  the  money  borrowed  in  that  way  was  ex- 
pended on  drink  ?--No,  I  will  not  say  that.  There 
are  a  great  many  clubs  in  Edinburgh — drapers'  shops 
— ^which  give  out  goods  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly 
instalments,  and  a  great  many  people  came  to  this 
money-lender,  so  that  by  obtaining  ready  money  they 
could  go  and  buy  goods  where  they  liked,  finding  that 
to  be  a  cheaper  way,  even  after  paying  the  interest  on 
the  money. 

3156.  Sheriff  OrickUm. — Was  this  system  of  lending 
money  going  on  before  the  Arrestment  of  Wages  Act? 
— Yes.  Of  course,  when  I  was  connected  witii  this 
thing,  I  was  pretty  much  in  contact  with  the  working 
classes,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  how  matters  went  on. 

3157.  Is  it  a  common  thing  now  for  women  to  get 
drink  from  the  grocers  without  their  husbands'  know* 
ledge? — Oh  yes,  common  enough.  I  have  seen  in  that 
loan  society,  after  the  second  or  third  payment,  a 
woman  would  lose  her  pass-book  and  come  and  get  a 
new  one.  I  remember  once  that  we  had  to  summon  a 
man  for  paym^t,  and  he  was  astonished  that  the 
money  had  not  been  paid.  He  fetched  up  his  pass- 
book with  all  the  payments  marked  in  it  This  was 
the  seopnd  pass-book  which  his  wife  had  got  She  bad 
got  somebody  to  mark  down  the  payments,  and  the 
man  never  knew  but  what  the  money  bad  been  paid. 
There  ar^  many  instances  of  decrees  going  against 
women  for  groceries,  and  the  men  never  know  of  it  till 
their  ifd^&&  are  arrested. 

3168.  Then  the  woman  kept  the  money,  and  got 
somebody  to  mark  it  down  as  paid  ? — Yes.  Men  have 
told  me  themselves  that  they  never  knew  till  the 
arrestment  went  in  that  the  money  was  not  paid, 
because  the  wife  got  the  summons  and  burned  it,  and 
tha  next  thing  was  an  arrestment  against  the  man's 
wages,  while  Uie  bmol  did  not  know  as  much  as  that  he 
had  been  summoned. 

3159.  The  Chairman. — ^I  suppose  it  is  only  the 
lower  ckss  (^grooexi  ^Mit  yon  can  charge  with  those 
tkii^  ?— Maricing  down  goods  instead  of  whisky  ? 

3160.  Yes?— I  daresay  it  may  be.  I  can  only  speak 
as  to  what  came  under  my  own  notice. 


81.  Mn^ENKfiTH  Mathibson,  Provost  of  Dunfermline, 
examined. 

3161.  Tlie  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
Provost  of  Dunfermline  ? — For  six  ycMrs. 

3162.  How  many  licensed  house  have  you  in  Dun- 
fermline?— ^I  have  a  return  here  which  will  give  the 
desired  information.  We  have  at  preset  9  hotels, 
31  publiohouses,  and  53  licensed  grocers. 

3163.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  number  has  been 
reduced  or  increased  of  late  years? — It  has  been  re- 


duced.   In  1870  there  were  11  hotels,  23  publiohouses,  Edinbtteoh. 
and  41  licensed  grocers  in  the  old  royalty ;  but  pre-         — 
vious  to  that,  in  1868,  there  was  an  extension  of  the      Kenneth 
royalty,   and  in  the   extended  part  of  the  royalty    -^*^^^*^- 
there  were  8  publiohouses  and   19   licensed  grocers, 
making  in  all  102.     In  the  present  year  there  are  95 
licences  of  all  descriptions. 

3164.  What  is  the  populaticm  of  Dunfermline? — 
In  1861  it  was  13,506,  in  1871, 14,963 ;  and  I  estimate- 
the  population  now  at  16,500,  which  gives  one  licensed 
liouse  at  present  to  every  181^  inhabitants,  whereas  in 
1871  there  was  a  licensed  house  for  every  153  inhabi- 
tants.     Besides  the  royalty,  there  are  two    mining 
villages  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  upon 
some  property  which  we  have  about  a  mile  or  one  and  a  • 
half  miles  out  of  the  town,  viz.,  Townhill  Mid  Kingseat, 
with  a  population  of  2100.     In  Townhill,  with  about 
1500  of  a  population,  there  are  2  licensed  grocers  only ; ' 
and  in  Kingseat  there  is  one  publichouse  under  the- 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  licensed  house 
just  outside  the  property.     In  those  two  places  there 
are  4  licensed  houses  to  a  population  of  2100,  or  one 
to  every  525  inhabitants. 

3165.  How  ia  it  that  the  licences  are  so  much  less 
numerous  in  those  villages  ? — ^They  have  not  got  licences 
granted.  We  have  always  refused  to  give  more  licences, 
and  at  Townhill  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  yeai« 
that  they  have  got  a  second  licensed  house. 

3166.  Are  the  magistrates  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licences  in  the  town? — They  are.  They 
have  done  that  for  some  time.  We  have  reduced  the 
licences  within  the  last  six  years  from  99  to  91. 

3167.  Do  you  continue  the  old  licences  unless  there 
are  reports  against  them,  and  do  you  allow  them  to  dio 
out  gradually  ? — ^Yes.  That  has  been  one  way  which 
we  have  taken,  and  there  are  two  or  three  licences  of  that 
description  now  which  I  believe  will  very  sodn  fall  in.  • 

3168.  Do  you  r^ard  the  value  of  the  house  as  well 
as  its  suitability  otherwise  in  granting  a  licente  ? — A 
great  many  of  those  houses  we  got  handed  over  at  the 
time  the  burgh  was  extended  in  1868.  A  good  many 
were  handed  over  from  the  county,  and  some  of  those, 
as  well  as  some  in  the  town,  are  very  low  rented.  I. 
can  state  the  rental  of  the  grocers'  premises  : — £10  and 
under,  23;  above  £10  and  under  £20,  16;  above 
£20  wd  under  £30,  6 ;  above  £30,  8.  In  Townhill 
tiie  rents,  I  should  say,  are  about  £30. 

3169.  Have  you  a  separate  police  foree  for  Dun- 
fermline ? — We  have. 

3170.  Are  the  magistrates  particular  in  having  the 
law  enforeed  in  all  classes  of  licensed  houses? — ^Yes, 
they  are  pretty  much  so.  Th^  use  all  means  in  theur 
power.  I  have  a  return  here  from  our  police  superin- 
tendent which  will  show  the  effect  of  the  quantity  of 
liquor  sold  te  some  extent^  and  the  amount  of  crime 
committed. 

3171.  We  shall  ask  you  to  give  us  a  return  in  a 
particular  form,  but  perhaps  you  will  be  aUe  just  now 
to  state  the  general  effect  i---Yes.  Taking  1874,  for 
instance,  the  total  number  of  crimes  committed  was 
479,  and  of  those  254  were  committed  under  the  in-, 
fluence  of  drink;  drunk  and  incapable  without  any 
other  crime  being  attached,  155;  number  of  crimes 
committed  when  people  were  sober,  70.  That  propor- 
tion follows  all  the  years  for  whicb  I  have  a  return 
from  1868  to  1876. 

3172.  Has  the  particular  class  of  crimes  connected 
witii  or  attributable ,  to  drunkenness  inareased  or 
decreased  of  late  years? — Taking  last  yeaf  as  an 
example,  there  were  422  critics,  of  which  241  were 
committed  under  the  influence  of  drink;  drunk  and 
incapable,  78;  sober,  103;  so  that  apparently  they  had 
decreased  last  year.  There  were  103  crimes  committed 
while  the  offenders  were  sober,  out  of  422.  The  pro- 
portion in  other  years  is  raliier  higher. 

3173.  Are  you  able  in  your  opinion  to  enforce  the 
law  in  the  case  of  grocers'  shops  ?— Well,  it  is  difficult. 
I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  grocere* 
shops.  Whether  it  leads  to  absolute  drunkenness  in 
the  shops  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  drinking,  and  I  understand  that  a  good  . 
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deal  of  the  Sunday  traffic  arises  from  the  facilities 
obtained  in  some  of  the  grocers'  shops.  There  are  a 
good  many  shops  in  which  the  sale  of  drink  is  the  main 
support  of  the  business.  I  went  over  part  of  the  town 
the  other  day  along  with  our  police  superintendent,  and 
he  pointed  out  10  or  12  houses  with  back-door  com- 
munications, the  families  living  in  the  place,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  stop  them  if 
they  were  disposed  to  carry  on  iU^timate  drinking. 

3174.  In  licensing  new  houses,  do  you  require  that 
there  should  be  some  separation? — ^Yes,  and  we  have 
got  a  good  many  of  the  communications  between  the 
houses  and  the  shops  closed  up.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
licenced  a  new  house  except  one  grocer's  shop  within 
the  last  six  years. 

2175.  Have  most  of  the  Ia]:ger  grocers  in  the  town 
licences  1 — ^There  are  four  or  five  very  respectable  grocers 
doing  a  large  business  who  have  no  licences,  but  all  the 
others  have. 

3176.  Have  those  four  or  five  never  applied  for 
licences? — Certainly  not  in  my  time,  and  I  don't  think 
they  ever  did  so. 

3177.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  common  for  spirits 
to  be  sold  in  open  vessels  by  the  grocers  to  people? — 
I  believe  that  is  not  the  practice  in  our  town. 

3178.  Are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  you  think 
the  law  requires  strengthening  1— Well,  there  are  some 
modes  in  which  drinlang  could  be  reduced.  One  way, 
I  believe,  is  by  shortening  the  hours.  I  submitted 
your  queries  to  the  whole  of  the  magistrates  the  other 
day,  and  they  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
hours  of  the  grocers  might  be  shortened.  I  believe 
that  the  grocers  themselves  in  Dunfermline  are  quite 
prepared  to  say  that  a  shortening  of  the  hours  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  community.  On  the  matter  of 
rent,  also,  we  think  that  no  licences  should  be  granted 
except  to  houses  under  a  certain  rentaL 

3179.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  fix  a  rentals-Well,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult.  Every  place  would  require  a  different  limit 
to  be  specified.  If  a  particular  rental  were  fixed  all 
over  the  country,  it  might  be  too  hard  in  one  place  and 
too  easy  in  another. 

3180.  Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  a  scale 
according  to  the  size  of  the  town? — That  probably 
might  be  done.  .  We  talked  over  it  the  other  day,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  magistrates 
in  Dunfermline  that  a  £20  rent  with  us  would  not  be 
too  higL 

3181.  Have  the  miagistrates  ever  granted  a  grocer's 
licence,  in  your  recollection,  when  a  publichouse 
licence  was  asked  for? — I  think  we  have,  and  we  have 
also  reduced  a  hotel  licence  once  or  twice  to  a  public- 
house  licence  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  the 
way  of  Sunday  traffic.  I  cannot  exactly  recall  an  in- 
stance, except  at  Townhill,  where  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  was  a  desire  expressed  for  a  publichouse,  and 
several  applications  were  made.  We  accordingly  granted 
an  additional  grocer's  licence,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
any  idea  of  the  business  being  confined  to  only  one 
man. 

3182.  Then  it  was  your  opinion  that  a  grocer's 
licence  was  calculated  to  do  less  harm  than  a  public- 
house  licence  ? — There,  certainly. 

3183.  You  thought  it  would  be  better  that  the  liquor 
should  be  bought  and  taken  home  than  that  there 
should  be  drinking  in  the  publichouse  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 
There  had  never  been  a  publichouse  there,  and  it  might 
have  induced  habits  of  sitting  and  drinking  which 
might  be  objectionable. 

3184.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  principle  of 
a  licence  for  spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
is  a  good  principle  ? — ^My  own  idea  is,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  separate  the  trades  altogether.  That  is  my 
own  opinion  in  the  abstract ;  but  taking  things  as  they 
are,  a  grocer's  licence  might  be  given,  and  very  bene- 
ficially worked  for  the  community,  if  the  law  is  pro- 
perly carried  out  and  not  evaded. 

3186.  Have  you  considered  whether  in  a  town  of 
the  size  of  Dimfermline  the  two  trades  would  pay 
separately  ?— The  trade  of  a  grocer  alone  does  pay  in 


the  instances  I  have  given.  Very  respectable  people 
have  those  businesses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  thing  would  pay  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  others, 
I  don't  think  it  would  pay  to  the  number  of  fifty-three. 
Fifty-three  grocers  might  perhaps  have  hard  enough 
work  of  it,  but  the  number  would  be  reduced. 

3186.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  many 
people  that  the  trades  should  be  separated.  Have  you 
considered  whether,  in  the  course  of  some  yedrs,  with* 
out  injustice  to  people  who  have  invested  sums  of 
money  on  the  faith  of  the  law  continuing,  licences  to 
^11  drink  might  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  grocers  1 
— ^Woll,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  trades  should  be 
separated,  and  separated  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  do 
injustice  to  the  interests  at  present  invested.  There 
should  be  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  expiry  of  a 
trade  such  as  thai 

3187.  Then  perhaps  you  would  tell  us  why  yoh 
think  that  in  the  abstract  the  union  of  the  liquor  and 
provision  trades  is  undesirable  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any 
very  specific  reason  for  it,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  liquor 
trade  should  be  connected  with  grocers  any  more  than 
with  any  other  trade.  It  is  a  convenience,  of  course, 
and  to  stop  it  suddenly  would  be  very  objectionable. 

3188.  Then,  practically,  do  you  think  it  leads  to 
mischief? — I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  does. 
In  some  cases  in  our  town  I  have  no  doubt  it  does  lead 
to  mischief,  and  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  drinking 
in  the  grocers'  shops  that  ought  to  be  put  down  more 
stringently  than  it  is  just  now. 

3189.  But  that  might  happen  in  a  spirit  sellei^s 
shop  ^  It  mighty  and  very  likely  it  does. 

3190.  I  mean,  if  there  were  no  groceries  sold  the 
sale  of  drink  might  still  go  on  ? — ^Yes ;  I  do  not  think, 
supposing  there  are  irregularities  in  the  grocery  trade, 
that  the  other  trade  is  at  all  free  from  them. 

3191.  Do  you  think  that  drinking  is  induced  by 
people  going  to  the  grocer's  shop  on.  general  business 
and  the  dunk  falling  in  their  way?— I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  thai  I  cannot  say 
whether  people  going  into  a  grocer's  shop,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  being  there,  are  induced  to  buy  spirits. 

3192.  You  have  not  had  instances  under  your  own 
notice  of  people  taking  to  drink  in  a  way  that  was 
attributed  to  the  grocers'  licences  ? — I  do  not  know  any 
specific  instances. 

3193.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to 
state? — Ko,  I  think  not.  I  know  that  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  was  of  very  great  advantage  with  us 
when  it  was  passed,  as  it  was  in  other  plaices ;  but  it 
is  not  so  strictly  carried  out  now  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  and  I  think  'that  if  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  were  more  strictly  enforced  that  would  probably 
be  all  that  was  wanted  to  guard  against  irregularities 
both  in  the  case  of  pubUchouses  and  of  licensed 
grocers. 

3194.  When  do  your  publichouses  open  in  the 
morning? — ^At  8  o'clock,  and  they  shut  at  11  at  night 
I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  they  shut  at 
10,  and  I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  respectable  hotel* 
keepers  think  the  same. 

3195.  I  hskYQ  been  requested  to  put  some  questions 
to  you.  The  first  of  these  is — ^Are  the  cases  of  Sunday 
drinking  to  which  you  have  referred  in  small  shops  in 
poor  localities,  or  are  they  not  ? — ^Well,  there  is  Sunday 
traffic  in  the  town — ^not  with  any  respectable  grocer, 
certainly,  but  in  publichouses.  I  should  not  say  that 
all  the  Sunday  drinking  was  confined  to  the  grocers' 
shops  or  to  small  shops.  From  the  information  given 
to  me,  there  are  publichouses  quite  as  irreguh^  on 
3unday  as  any  of  the  grocers'  shops  are. 

3196.  Do  the  shops  where  you  think  Sunday  drink- 
ing goes  on  have  communication  with  the  houses  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  invariably  they  have. 

3197.  If  those  cases  are  known  to  the  police,  are 
they-  not  prosecuted? — ^They  are,  I  have  here  the 
prosecutions  of  the  different  trades  for  the  last  few 
years.  In  1868,  there  were  3  grocers  tried  and  3  con- 
victed. In  1869,  there  was  1  publican  tried  and 
convicted.  In  1870,  there  was  1  publican  and  1  groce 
tried  and  convicted.    In  1871,  there  was  1  hotel-keeper 
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1  publican,  and  1  grocer.  In  1872,  2  hotel-keepers  and 
1  grocer.  In  1873,  1  hotel-keeper  was  tried  and 
acquitted,  and  3  publicans  were  tried,  1  of  whom 
was  convicted  and  2  were  acquitted.  In  the  same  year, 
there  were  4  grocers  tried,  of  whom  3  were  convicted 
and  1  was  acquitted.  In  1874,  1  publican  and  2 
grocers  were  tried  and  convicted.  In  1875,  2  publi- 
cans and  1  grocer  were  tried  and  convicted.  In  1876, 
4  grocers  were  tried,  3  of  whom  were  convicted  and 
1  was  acquitted. 

3198.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Have  these  convic- 
tions generally  been  folbwed  by  deprivation  of  licence? 
— In  some  cases — ^not  always.  Most  of  them  have  only 
been  convicted  once,  and  with  one  conviction  the  rule 
with  the  magistrate  has  been  to  give  them  a  warning. 

3199.  And  with  two  convictions  they  would  deprive 
them  of  the  licence? — Generally  speaking. 

3200.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  many  cases  reported  but 
not  brought  forward  from  want  of  evidence  % — A  great 
many.  It  is  a  very  difficult  town  to  deal  with.  The 
sheriff  here  knows  the  locality — that  it  is  a  straggling 
town  with  three  or  four  long  streets  running  out  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  of  supervision  by  the  police.  It 
is  not  compactly  built  by  any  means,  and  our  police 
force  is  not  very  strong.  I  am  satisfied,  both  from  my 
own  knowledge  and  from  information  I  have  obtained, 
that  there  are  a  very  great  many  cases  which  ought  to 
be  prosecuted,  but  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  want  of 
evidence  clear  enough  to  the  mind  of  the  magistrates, 
because  our  magistrates,  like  others,  do  not  like  to  con* 
vict  unless  the  evidence  is  particularly  strong.  It  is 
only  very  strong  cases  indeed  that  are  brought  up. 

3201.  Mr  M'Lagan. — Are  the  grocers  in  your 
neighbourhood  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  carts  to 
hawk  spirits  ? — I  do  not  think  they  hawk  spirits.  They 
send  out  carts  with  goods  to  their  customers,  of  course, 
and  spirits  amongst  the  rest,  but  I  never  heard  any 
instance  of  hawking  spirits  by  retail. 

3202.  The  spirits  which  they  do  take  out  have  been 
ordered  before  being  sent  away? — I  think  so  in  every 
instance.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  has  been 
no  complaint  whatever  of  selling  whisky  on  the  road. 

3203.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  from 
working  men  about  their  wives  getting  drink  from 
grocers  illegally? — I  have  heard  no  complaints  person- 
ally, but  of  course  every  one  has  his  own  story  about 
that.  I  hear  people  saying  that  they  know  instances, 
but  I  cannot  speak  personally  on  the  subject. 

3204.  You  have  only  heard  it  as  a  general  report  ? — 
Quite  so. 
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3205.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^You  have  come  here  to  give 
us  some  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  grocers' 
licences? — ^Yes,  but  my  experience  in  the  matter  has 
nothing  to  with  tiie  city  of  Edinburgh. 

3206.  What  has  your  experience  been?— In  1866  I 
went  to  live  in  the  small  village  of  Cove,  near  Aber- 
deen. I  lived  there  for  eight  years.  During  two 
years  I  lived  behind  a  licensed  grocer's  shop,  and  the 
owner  of  it  was  my  landlord.  I  know  that  drinking 
went  on  there  in  the  shop  very  nearly  every  day,  just 
as  much  as  if  the  place  had  been  licensed  for  dnnk  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises;  and  every  Saturday 
night  we  had  a  regular  revel  in.  the  shop.  The  fisher- 
men used  to  meet  there,  and  hold  regular  Bacchanalian 
feasts,  and  the  door  between  my  premises  and  the  shop 
was  often  in  danger  of  being  broken  down  "by  the 
riotous  drunkards  on  the  other  side — a  very  unpleasant 
residence  indeed ;  but  there  was  no  other  residence  to 
be  had,  oo  I  had  to  put  up  with  it.  I  should  say  that 
the  owner  of  the  shop  was  also  the  owner  of  the  hotel 
in  the  place.  The  hotel  was  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  shop,  and  was  licensed  for  the  sale  of  drink.  At 
the  time  I  went  to  live  there,  that  man  was  the  only 
licensed  grocer  in  the  place ;  but  a  year  or  two  after- 


wards a  new  grocer's  shop  was  built,  and  then  that  was  Edinburgh. 
licensed  as  well,  so  that  we  had  the  hotel  or  public-         — 
liouse,— I  don'fcknow  exactly  which  licence  it  had,  —this  ^-  ^^T" 

licensed  grocer  behind  whose  shop  I  lived,  and  a  third       [ 

licensed  house.  •  At  first  everything  went  on  apparently 
very  regularly  and  properly  at  the  new  licensed  grocer's. 
I  have  seen  a  carter,  who  had  a  glass  of  beer  given  to 
him  for  bringing  goods  to  the  place,  come  out  ostenta- 
tiously to  the  open  door,  and  drink  his  beer,  to  show  how 
properly  everything  was  done;  but  I  happened  one 
night  to  go  in  about  9  o'clock,  and  I  found  a  very  com- 
fortable drinking  party  seated  in  the  shop,  drinking 
both  beer  and  spirits.  I  looked  purposely  at  the 
liquors  being  drunk  to  show  that  I  noticed  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  person  in  the  shop  said  she  hoped  I 
would  say  nothing  about  it.  I  made  no  remarks.  After 
that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  when  I  went. in  I  always  found  the  same 
drinking  in  procesa 

3207.  Was  there  no  policeman  stationed  there  ? — No, 
there  was  none ;  and  the  policeman  when  he  did  come 
generally  came  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  every- 
thing was  quiet.  It  was  not  tiU  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night 
that  those  things  took  place.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  there  specially  to  take  care  of  us,  because  we 
we  were  in  danger  of  something  or  other,  I  saw  him 
himself  drunk  in  the  street. 

3208.  Why  did  you  not  appeal  to  the  chief  con- 
stable ? — Well,  it  was  very  difficult,  because  the  people 
loved  to  have  it  so,  and  I  should  simply  have  had  every- 
body in  the  place  as  my  enemy.  Besides,  I  was  not  a 
policeman,  and  I  thought  I  would  let  matters  alone. 
That  struck  me  while  I  was  there  as  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  It  was  in  one  way  or  another  every- 
body's interest  to  protect  this  drinking.  Nobody  cared 
to  tell  of  anybody  else,  some  out  of  kindness,  and  some 
out  of  fear.  Either  they  were  in  the  power  of  some  one 
else,  or  they  were  friends  of  some  one  else, 

3209.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  things  were' carried 
on  made  it  as  if  there  were  three  publichouses  in  the 
placeinstead  of  one? — ^Precisely,  It  was  exactly  so,  except 
that  in  the  recognised  publichouse  the  drinking  went 
on  at  any  time,  and  in  the  other  houses  they  were  care- 
ful to  keep  it  till  evening  or  after  dark ;  but  occasionally 
in  the  grocer's  shop  behind  which  I  lived,  if  there  was 
a  wet  stormy  day,  and  no  danger  of  the  policeman  being 
there,  the  drinking  would  go  on  all  day  long.  There 
might  just  as  wdl  have  been  no  restriction  in  th9 
matter,  for  all  the  observance  of  the  law. 

3210.  Then  I  suppose  a  good  deal  of  liquor  would 
be  taken  away  besides  what  was  drunk  in  the  house  ? 
— ^A  very  great  deal. 

3211.  Cove  is  a  fishing-place  ? — ^Yes.  The  "way  into 
which  the  matter  divided  itself  was  this.  The  licensed 
grocer,  behind  whom  I  lived,  had  most  of  the  fishers' 
custom.  Then  the  new  licensed  grocer  catered  for  the 
custom  of  the  quarriers  and  the  country  people,  and 
that  was  how  the  matter  was  divided  between  them. 
At  the  new  shop  they  rather  snubbed  the  fishermen, 
and  turned  them  out  because  they  were  somewhat  noisy 
and  troublesome  and  did  not  pay  very  well ;  and  the 
other  grocer  took  them  in.  I  have  seen  fishers  drink- 
ing at  the  new  shop,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  the  country 
people  and  the  quarriers.  I  have  also  seen  a  party  of 
farmers  come  out  of  the  back-shop,  and  you  could. see 
what  was  in  the  back-shop,  viz.,  bottles  and  glasses. 

3212.  Was  it  an  exceptionally  hfurd-drinking  plaoe? 
— I  don't  think  so,  from  what  I  knew.  I  knew  a  good 
deal  of  the  places  round  about  it,  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  exceptionally  so.  It  was  a  very  hard-drinking 
place,  but  I  don't  think  we  were  worse  than  our  neigh- 
hours  in  any  respect, 

3213.  Mr  Ferguson. — How  far  is  Cove  from  Aber- 
deen?— About  4  J  miles. 

3214.  And  it  is  in  the  county  of  Kincardine? — 
Yes. 

3216.  Is  it  a  place  of  great  resort  for  parties  making 
excursions  from  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

3216.  Can  you  tell  us  how  they  behaved  ?— When 
they  came  out  &om  Aberdeen  they  were  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  travellers,  and  consequently  the  Sunday 
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EDi!TBTTROtt.  traffic  and  Smnday  drinking  was  something  tremendous. 
The  place  was  like  a  fair  on  a  fine  Sunday — peoples 

Itev,  Tfumaa  fp^jj^  Aberdeen  rolling  drunk  all  over  the  streets ;  andl 
L^l.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  gl^^pg  ^^^  ^^yg  ^^^  ^  Ij3  mysteriously- 
open  on  the  Sunday,  and  people  were  going  in  or  out 
At  the  second  grocer's  shop,  hy  way  of  being  more 
respectable,  it  was  the  house  door  that  used  to  be  opeiv 
on  the  Sunday. 

3217.  Was  there  communication  between  that  house, 
ftnd  the  shop  t — Yes,  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
lived  over  the  shop. 

3318,  The  Chairman.— And  there  were  strangera 
going  in  and  out  1 — ^Tes ;  excursionists — family  parties, 
you  could  see — going  out  and  in.  The  sight  at  Govs 
station  on  the  evening  of  any  holiday,  was  something  ta 
see.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  everybody  waa 
drunk,  but  nearly  every  other  person  was  drunk. 

3219.  Mr  M' Lagan, — ^And  you  were  no  worse  than 
your  neighbours  1— Well,  I  don't  think  we  were. 

3220.  It  must  be  a  very  drunken  district? — ^I  am 
afraid  that  is  only  too  true.  Of  course,  one  disadvantage 
was  that  the  policeman  was  so  far  off.  And  yet  I  am 
not  sure  from  what  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  disadvan- 
tage, or  made  any  difference  after  all,  but  it  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  were  1^  miles,  I  think, 
from  the  police  station. 

3221.  What  was  the  population  of  the  village  of 
Cove?— -The  population  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
reckoned  at  between  600  and  700. 

3222.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  this  sort  in  Edin- 
burgh?— I  have  not  come  across  it  in  Edinburgh.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  know  anything  about  it ;  but  at  Cove 
I  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  people  for  eight  years,  and 
knew  everything  that  went  on. 

3223.  Mr  Ferguson.—'Wlien  did  you  come  to  Edin- 
burgh?— ^Last  year.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  pro- 
prietrix  of  the  quarriers'  drinking  shop  was  summoned. 
She  had  quarrellediwith  somebody  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  laid  an  information  against  her,  and  she  was  sum- 
moned, fined,  and  warned;  but  that  made  not  the  least 
difference.  I  myself  saw  the  drinking  going  on  in  the 
shop  just  as  it  had  done  before. 

3224.  Your  own  landlord  never  was  summoned? — 
Never,  so  far  as  I  know.  Those  things  were  kept  quiet 
I  might  not  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  think  I  should. 

3225.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Do  you  think  it  was  the 
supply  that  created  the  demand,  or  the  demand  that 
created  the  supply? — I  think  the  supply  and  the 
demand  used  to  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  I 
know  that  some  of  the  people  there,  who  wished  to 
change  their  lives  end  become  sober,  used  to  lay  the 
blame  very  strongly  on  the  shops ;  but,  then  of  coarse, 
that  was  not  conclusive  evidence. 

3226.  From  your  own  experience  and  observation, 
do  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  no  licensed  grocers 
there,  there  would  have  been  as  much  drunkenness  ? — 
Well,  there  was  a  neighbouring  village,  where  the  man 
who  acted  for  the  proprietor  would  never  allow  a  licensed 
house,  and  it  was  much  more  quiet.  There  was  no 
publichouse  or  licensed  grocer  there,  and  no  opportunity 
of  getting  drink,  and  it  was  a  much  more  sober  place 
than  Cove. 

3227.  Mr  Ferguson,— -Did  the  people  come  from 
that  village  to  Cove  ?— Yes,  a  great  deal. 

3228.  How  far  was  it  from  Cove? — ^About  1|  miles. 

3229.  You  spoke  of  the  quarriers ;  are  they  generally 
a  rough  and  drunken  lot  ? — ^Yes,  but  the  country  people 
did  not  seem  very  much  better.  The  quarriers  lived 
altogether,  and  it  was  easy  to  identify  a  quarrier  ;  but 
from  what  I  knew  of  the  country  people — and  I  knew 
them  pretty  well—I  don't  think  the  quarriers  were  any 
worse  than  the  country  people,  as  a  body. 

3230.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^If  the  houses  had  been  all 
publichouses  and  not  licensed  grocers'  shops,  do  you 
think  that  the  drunkenness  would  have  been  as  great  ? 

I  should  think  it  would  have  been  rather  greater, 

because  it  could  have  been  done  more  openly,  and  would 
have  gone  on  all  day  long. 

3231.  Then  the  people  there  were  not  what  you 
might  call  respectable  lovers  of  drink.  They  would 
go  to  the  publichouse  as  soon  as  to  the  grocers  ?— Yes ; 


I  don't  think  there  was  any  feeling  of  that  kind  about 
it     There  was  no  concealment  at  alL 

3232.  Was  there  much  home  drinking  of  liquor  got 
from  the  grooezs? — ^WeQ,  it  was  not  neooooaiy.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  there  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  if  it  had  been  stopped  at  the  grooei^i,  because  the 
people  would  have  taken  the  liquor  home ;  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  not  quite  so  easy.  If  i^ey  had  not 
been  able  to  consume  the  drink  in  the  shop,  it  would, 
have  made  the  thing  a  little  more  difficult,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  made  a  very  great  dxffeience. 

3233.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon. — ^Have  you  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  revefse  of  refusing 
licenses  to  grooers  as  grooers  ? — ^As  the  law  stands,  one 
or  other  of  two  things  ought  to  be  dcme, — either  the 
licences  thould  be  refused  altogether,  or  the  law  at 
present  should  be  oifosoed.  The  law  is  simply  a  mere 
dead  letter* 

3234.  Yes  ;  but  as  to  the  preference  between  grooers' 
shops  and  publichouses,  you  don't  think  there  is.  much 
to  choose  between  the  one  and  the  other  ? — I  have  tried 
to  make  up  my  mind  about  that,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  I  have  thought  about  it^  and  it  seems 
very  difficult,  because  if  the  people  want  to  drink  they 
will  drink,  and  they  would  probably  take  it  hdme,  k 
they  did  not  obtain  it  at  the  grocei's  i^p. 

3235.  MrM^Lagan. — ^You  have  not  thought  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  the  sale  <^  liquors 
from  the  sale  of  groceries? — ^No.  I  have  not  an  opinion 
of  my  own,  but  I  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  people 
who  were  trying  to  ref(»rm  themaelvea — and  I  came 
across  a  good  many  who  professed  a  desire  to  reform 
themselves — they  soongly  thought  that  the  two  trades 
should  be  separated. 

3236.  Tlie  Chairman.—'Did  they  think  that  the 
union  of  the  trades  tempted  them  to  drink? — ^Yes;  and 
I  have  heard  them  speak  with  respect  to  thdr  wives  to 
this  effect,  that  having  beforehand  an  inclination  to 
drink,  and  having  to  go  to  the  grocer's  for  necessary 
articles,  they  were  tempted  to  take  diams  from  the  easi- 
ness of  the  thing;  they  had  to  go  to  the  shop,  and 
there  the  drams  were. 

3237.  Is  that  a  thing  whidi  has  often  been  said  to 
you  ? — ^Yes,  several  times. 

3238.  Mr  Fergusoii. — ^Was  there  a  good  deal  of 
drinking  amongst  the  women  as  well  as  amongst  the 
men  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  deaL 

3239.  Was  it  increasing  latterly  during  the  time  you 
were  there? — Yes,  Tthought  it  was  decidedly  increasiiig. 

3240.  The  Chairman, — It  has  been  suggested  that  I 
should  ask  you  whether,  if  the  grocers  had  refused  to 
supply  the  crowds  who  came  from  Aberdeen,  those 
crowds  would  not  have  become  violent  towards  the 
grocers,  and  taken  violent  means  to  obtain  supplies  of 
drink?-— Not  so  long  as  the  publichouse  was  open.  I 
think  they  would  all  have  gone  on  to  the  publichouse. 

3241.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Why  do  you  think 
they  preferred  the  grocer's  shop  to  tifie  publichouse  ? 
— I  think  the  excunionists  preferred  it,  becacne  it 
could  be  done  more  quietly,  l^e  inhabitante  there  had 
no  feeling  of  privacy  at  all  about  it ;  but  I  think  the 
excursionists  formed  a  little  more  resectable  claes,  and 
liked  to  be  quieter. 

3242.  And  possibly  they  knew  they  would  get  better 
drink  at  the  grocers'? — Yes;  and  one  of  the  grocers 
had  the  reputation  of  having  better  drink  than  the 
publichouse  had« 


83.  Mr  WnxuM  Mackat,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Galashiels,  examined. 

3243,  The  Chaimum.--W}xLt  is  tiie  ninnber  of 
licensed  houses  in  GeLishiels  1 — We  have  4  hotels,  7 
publichouses,  22  grocers  who  sell  whisky,  porter^  and 
iale,  and  3  bottlers,  whose  licence  is  just  equal  to  a 
grocer^s  licence,  only  they  sell  wholesale  and  retaiL 

3244.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — And  they  have  no 
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groceries  1 — Xo  groceries.     The  bottler  buys  ale,  bottles 
it,  and  sells  it. 

3245.  Mr  Ferguson, — But  these  bottlers  do  not  deal 
in  spirits  1 — No. 

3246.  T?ie  Chairman. — Is  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  on  the  increase  or  is  it  diminishing  ] — It  is 
diminishing.  But  I  may  state  that  last  year  we  had  an 
extension  of  the  burgh,  which  brought  in  from  the 
county  one  publichouse  and  four  licensed  grocers,  so 
that  the  number  would  appear  greater  on  a  comparison 
with  the  licences  in  existence  live  years  ago,  while  in 
reality  there  are  two  less  than  there  were  five  years  ago, 
viz.,  one  grocer's  licence  and  one  publichouse  licence. 

3247.  Are  the  magistrates  reducing  the  number  ? — 
They  have  a  desire  to  do  so,  and  have  used  every 
lawful  means  to  reduce  the  number  so  far  as  possible. 

3248.  Are  they  granting  no  new  licences] — They 
have  not  granted  any  new  licences  for  some  years  in 
Galashiels — ^that  is  to  say,  not  speaking  of  the  extended 
buigh,  because  some  obtained  licences  last  year  from  the 
justices,  not  from  the  magistrates,  previous  to  being 
take  into  the  burgh  of  Galashiels. 

3249.  Have  most  of  the  large  grocers  in  Galashiels 
got  the  licence  1 — We  have  a  good  many  grocers  who 
have  no  licence.  Most  of  the  grocery  business  done  in 
Galashiels,  apart  from  the  trade  in  spirits  and  ale,  is 
done  by  co-operative  stores.  We  have  some  of  those 
stores  turning  over  between  £20,000  and  £30,000  a  year. 

3250.  Are  most  of  the  unlicensed  houses  co-operative 
stores  ] — No,  not  co-operative,  but  we  have  four  or  five 
of  those  which  do  a  large  business. 

3251.  Are  many  of  your  licensed  grocers  more  spirit 
sellers  than  gi-ocers  1 — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of 
them  do  more  selling  spirits  than  selling  groceries,  but 
that  is  not  on  a  very  extensive  scale  with  us.  It  does 
take  place,  and  I  may  state  in  support  of  that,  speaking 
of  the  five  years  ending  in  May  1877,  that  in  1873  we 
had  3  grocers  convicted  ;  in  1874,  1  ;  in  1875,  1  ;  in 
1876,  2  ;  in  1877,  1. 

3252.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  whether  your  grocers 
were  evading  the  law,  but  whether  you  had  some 
licensed  grocers  whose  spirit  selling  was  the  chief  part 
of  their  business  1 — We  have.  I  misunderstood  your 
question. 

3253.  Have  you  known  any  man  licensed  as  a  grocer 
who  had  not  been  previously  a  grocer,  and  who  took  up 
the  trade  and  opened  a  shop  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit 
selling  1 — ^Yes,  and  I  can  instance  one  case.  There  is 
a  gentleman — I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  been  bred  to 
the  business  when  young,  but  he  left  a  good  situation, 
in  a  bank  in  the  town,  bou^t  a  grocer's  business,  and 
started  it     He  has  now  a  good  grocer's  business. 

3254.  Does  he  do  a  good  grocery  business  besides  his 
spirit  business  ^ — Yes,  and  a  very  respectable  business. 

3255.  As  you  mentioned  just  now,  you  have  had 
some  convictions  against  grocers.  Have  you  many 
reports  made  to  you  which  you  do  not  prosecute  V-— 
We  have.  I  reported  several  cases  myself  not  long 
ago  to  our  fiscal,  that  were  not  dealt  with  just  from  the 

,  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient  evidence. 

3256.  He  did  not  think  your  evidence  sufficient  *? — 
That  is  so. 

3257.  Are  the  magistrates  severe  when  cases  are 
proved  1 — ^They  are  pretty  severe.  The  reduction  of  the 
publichouse  was  through  the  magistrates  taking  the 
licence  from  it 

3258.  But  have  you  frequent  reason  to  believe  that 
the  law  is  evaded  in  the  grocers'  shops  1 — I  have  no 
doubt  it  is,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  at  them 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

3259.  What  are  your  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
law  is  evaded  1 — We  have  several  grocers  in  our  town 
who  I  see  plainly  do  not  do  a  grocer's  business,  and  I 
see  people  frequently  visiting  their  shops  and  leaving 
them  carrying  no  groceries,  and  I  know  they  are  not 
«uch  people  as  would  be  going  in  and  giving  a  large 
order, — I  know  that  if  they  had  got  goods  of  any  kind, 
they  would  be  carrying  them  along  with  them.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  think  those  grocers  do  not  do  a 
legitimate  businesa 


3260.  Would  you,  if  the  law  allowed  you,  follow  Edindirgk 
customers  into  the  grocers'  shops  to  see  what  they  were         — 
doing  there  ] — I  would  in  certain  cases  if  I  thought  they      j^«Wt«w 
were  going  in  to  get  drink.     I  have  often  done  so.     I      ^^'^'^tf* 
have  often  followed  them,  and  have  sometimes  succeeded. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  same  power  to  enter  a 
grocer's  shop  which  we  have  to  enter  a  publichouse. 
That  is  my  own  feeling. 

3261.  Do  the  people  seem  to  prefer  to  go  to  the 
grocer's  shop  for  their  spirits  rather  than  to  ti^  public- 
house  ) — A  certain  class  does  so. 

3262.  What  class  is  that  1 — For  instance,  the  wives 
of  working  men,  who  buy  small  quantities  of  liquor, 
would  rather  go  to  a  grocer's  shop.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion, whether  it  is  right  or  not,  that  grocers  keep  better 
whisky  than  publicans  generally  keep,  and  that  accounts, 
to  my  mind,  for  their  going  there. 

3263.  Do  you  think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
desire  to  get  it  quietly  ] — I  believe  there  is  something 
in  that  too. 

3264.  Have  you  ever  heard  actual  complaints  made 
by  men  as  to  their  wives  getting  drink  from  the  grocers 
against  their  will  and  without  their  knowledge  ] — Yes ; 
I  have  heard  complaints  of  that  sort  by  working  meu, 
and  not  very  long  ago  I  had  one,  but  I  cannot  say  it 
has  been  a  general  complaint  to  ma 

3265.  Not  frequently  ]— No. 

3266.  Well,  you  are  not  the  party  to  whom  they 
would  naturally  complain  1 — No,  I  do  not  think  I  am. 
I  have  seen  signs,  however,  which  would  make  mo 
suspicious,  but  that  of  course  goes  for  very  little. 

3267.  Do  many  of  the  grocers  in  Galashiels  send  out 
carts  into  the  country  ? — We  have  in  all  eight  grocers 
who  send  out  groceries  or  goods  to  the  countr}-. 

3268.  Do  you  suppose  that  their  carts  go  several  days 
in  the  week  1 — I  cannot  state  the  exact  number  of  days 
they  go,  but  each  of  them  goes  perhaps  one  or  two  days. 

3269.  Then  that  would  form  an  additional  source  of 
supply  to  the  district  around  besides  the  houses  whicli 
the  magistrates  consider  sufficient] — It  would;  and  1 
may  mention  that  I  saw  an  instance  of  a  Galashiels 
grocer  being  fined  some  time  ago  for  hawking  drink 
near  the  water-works  in  the  county  of  Selkirk.  That 
is  the  only  instance  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  believii 
that  they  hawk  whisky  in  the  country.  I  think  the 
most  of  the  goods  are  ordered  by  customers  beforehand. 

3270.  Have  any  of  those  co-operative  stores  in 
Galashiels  applied  for  licences  1 — None. 

3271.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  people  to 
whom  they  belong  have  determined  not  to  have  licences? 
■ — I  think  they  have. 

3272.  Mr  M^Lagan, — What  are  your  instructions 
to  the  members  of  your  corps  as  to  visiting  public- 
houses  ] — To  visit  them  if  they  see  anything  wrong  in 
any  way — if  they  think  there  is  anything  to  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  law,  or  if  they  believe  that  such  is  being 
carried  on  within  any  house,  whether  a  publichouse  or 
grocer's  shop. 

3273.  They  have  the  power  at  pi-esent,  as  regards 
grocers'  shops,  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
thing is  wrong.  They  have  greater  power  as  regards 
pubfichouses,  but  you  only  tell  them  to  visit  public- 
houses  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  anything 
wrong  ] — ^Yea     I  would  not  consider  it  advisable  to 

tell  my  men  to  visit  publichouses  unless  they  thought  , 

there  was  something  wrong. 

3274.  But  you  said  you  would  have  a  change  in  the 

law  as  regards  grocers.     You  have  the  power  already  to 

'  visit  their  shops  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  there  is 

anything  wrongi — Yes,  but  I  would  like  the  same  power 

we  have  in  regard  to  publichouses. 

3275.  According  to  yourself,  you  have  that  power  1 — 
No,  we  have  not 

3276.  You  only  tell  your  men  to  go  in  if  they  think 
there  is  anything  wrongi — They  can  go  in  without 
thinking  there  is  anything  wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  . 
I  would  not  like  them  to  go  and  be  an  annoyance,  unless 
they  thought  it  right  to  go  there  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  some  violation  or  breach  of  certificate. 

3277.  I  want  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
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Edinburgh,  the  law  was  changed — if  it  was  the  same  law  for  the 
grocer  as  for  the  publichouse  ? — I  would  jnst  treat  the 
grocer  in  the  same  way. 

3278.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Have  you  anything  to  sug- 
gest in  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  ? — My  own 
view  as  to  the  law  is  that  it  will  be  advisable,  if  pos- 
sible, that  the  grocery  and  spirit  trades  should  be  separ- 
ated. I  would  have  no  objection  to  give  a  man  a 
licence  for  a  grocer's  shop  and  a  licence  to  sell  spirits 
next  door  if  he  thought  they  would  pay  him,  because  if 
that  was  done  it  would  be  known  what  you  were  going 
in  to  buy.  In  the  case  of  a  working  man's  wife,  if  she 
was  seen  when  she  was  going  in  it  would  be  known  that 
she  was  going  to  buy  drink.  At  present  she  may  go 
imder  cover  of  buying  groceries  and  buy  drink.  I  am 
not  here  to  say  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not,  but  so 
it  is  said  and  it  may  happen.  I  think  that  what  I  have 
proposed  would  go  far  to  prevent  that  kind  of  drinking 
at  least. 

3279.  Have  you  any  suggestion  about  the  hours  ? — 
I  consider  that  the  hours  for  grocers*  shops  should  be 
from  8  to  8.  I  think  that  would  be  fair.  If  not,  make 
thvm  from  8  to  10  and  make  the  publichouses  the 
same.  Give  them  equal  hours  to  sell,  and  do  not  allow 
the  grocers  to  open  their  premises  at  any  time  except 
when  they  can  sell  groceries  or  anything  else.  They 
can  open  now  to  sell  groceries  at  6  o'clock.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  spirits  until  8,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
not  a  good  arrangement. 

3280.  Do  you  know  of  any  evasion  by  grocers 
between  6  and  8  1 — I  have,  known  cases,  and  have  had 
cases  before  the  court — not  since  I  went  to  Galashiels, 
but  previous  to  that. 

3281.  Do  you  think  there  ls  any  evasion  of  the  law 
in  that  respect  in  Galashiels  ? — I  have  had  none  under 
my  notice. 

3282.  Mr  For/mon. — ^It  has  been  denied  to  us  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  Galashiels,  as  licensed  grocers 
supplymg  working  men's  wives  with  liquor  and  marking 
it  down  as  goods.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
that*? — There  was  a  case  reported  in  our  local  paper.  I 
was  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  at  the  time  it  was  tried  ; 
and  it  will  show  there  is  some  reason  for  the  assertion. 
It  was  a  case  brought  by  a  Mrs  Hood,  in  1875,  against 
a  baker,  who  denied  a  number  of  the  items  that  were 
entered  in  the  pass-book.  He  said  there  might  be  a  few 
pints  and  bottles  of  whisky  against  him,  but  he  was 
certain  there  coidd  not  be  the  amount  charged  The 
pursuer  was  put  on  oath,  and  stated  that  a  number  of  the 
sums  charged  there  as  goods  were  for  drink.  Her  own 
words  were  to  this  eflfect : —  *  Mrs  Hood  answered  that 

*  the  entries  of  goods  were  for  whisky  and  Bass  bitter 

*  beer  supplied  by  her  to  defender.     In  reply  to  the 

*  sheriff,  she  said  she  did  not  know  why,  but  it  was  the 
'  custom  to  enter  whisky  and  beer  in  her  books  as  goods.' 

3283.  You  said  you  would  be  in  favour  of  completely 
separating  the  trades,  but  in  the  event  of  that  not  being 
found  possible,  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  improve- 
ment to  limit  the  quantity  sold,  and  to  require  it  to  be* 
sold  in  corked  bottles  1 — I  do  not  think  that  selling  drink 
in  sealed  bottles  would  be  of  much  good,  if  you  confine 
it  to  a  pint  bottle.  The  majority  of  poor  people  will 
perhaps  not  buy  above  a  gill  at  a  time ;  and  you  would 
just  compel  them  to  buy  double  the  quantity  they  would 
otherwise  buy.  Now,  I  think  that  would  lead  to  drunken- 
ness instead  of  having  a  difTerent  effect.  If  you  seal 
the  bottles,  the  minimum  should  be  a  gilL 

3284.  Do  you  think  that  would  decrease  drinking  in 
the  shops  ] — I  think  it  would  do  a  certain  amount  of 
good.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  no  alteration  of  the 
law  would  be  satisfactory  unless  you  separate  the 
grocery  and  spirit  trades,  and  there  would  be  difficulty 
and  hardship  in  attempting  to  do  that. 

3285.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Galashiels? — 
About  six  years. 

3286.  During  that  time  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  drunkenness  is  increasing  amongst  the 
working  classes  1 — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Galashiels, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  sober  town,  and  I  do  not  think 
drunkenness  is  increasing.  I  can  give  some  figures  to 
show  what  the  state  of  matters  is. 


3287.  Do  you  think  it  is  increasing  amongst  the 
better  classes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  increasing  amongst 
any  class.     The  figures  I  referred  to  are  as  f oUows  : — 


Year  ending 

Drunk  when 

Total  Cases 

16th  May. 

Apprehended. 

Dealt  with. 

1873 

145 

266 

1874 

127 

318 

1875 

165 

335 

1876 

191 

439 

1877 

232 

496 

3288.  That  would  rather  show  an  increase  1 — ^A  slight 
increase,  but  the  extension  of  the  burgh  acconnts  for  it 
The  burgh  was  extended  in  August  1876.  I  may  state 
that  we  have  a  great  number  of  navvies  in  the  town  just 
now,  employed  at  the  water-works,  and  they  are  rather 
wild  fellows,  and  use  a  large  quantity  of  drmk. 

3289.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  servant 
girls  or  customers  have  been  treated  when  going  to  the 
shops  for  groceries  1 — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that 

3290.  The  Chairman. — I  have  been  requested  to  ask 
you  whether  there  has  been  any  case  of  a  conviction  of 
a  policeman  for  being  treated  by  a  grocer? — 'No ;  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  exists  to 
any  extent  in  Galashiels.  If  it  did  exist  I  would  hear 
of  it  in  some  way  or  other.  If  the  parties  connected 
with  it  did  not  tell  me,  I  would  hear  of  it  from  some 
other  person  or  by  some  anonymous  letter. 

3291.  When  you  say  the  law  is  evaded,  you  mean 
that  to  apply  to  some  of  the  grocers  only  1 — I  do. 

3292.  In  the  case  you  referred  to,  where  goods  were 
entered  instead  of  spirits,  do  you  think  that  was  done 
with  the  intention  to  deceive  1 — That  was  my  impression 
at  the  time  I  heard  the  case. 

3293.  Another  question  has  been  suggested.  If  the 
grocers  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  licences,  but 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  drink  in  a  separate  shop,  would 
it  not  be  quite  easy  to  order  anything  in  the  grocery 
shop  without  exciting  suspicion  1 — I  do  not  thmk  so. 
If  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  there  is  nothing  impossible, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  a  healthy  check. 


84.  Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  examined. 

3294.  TJie  Chairman. — ^Aie  you  able  to  tell  ns 
whether  there  have  occurred,  in  the  Small  Debt  Court 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  cases  similar  to  those  men* 
tioned  by  Mr  Gillespie  in  the  County  Court,  of  grocers 
trying  to  recover  for  accounts  in  which  were  items  for 
spirits  1 — Yes. 

3295.  Have  there  been  cases  in  Edinburgh  in  which 
spirits  have  been  entered  under  other  names? — Such 
cases  have  been  of  very  rare  occurrenca  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Small  Debt  Court  for  above  twenty 
years,  and  I  am  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  during  all 
that  time  we  have  not  had  more  than  from  six  to  ten 
such  cases. 

3296.  In  those  cases  were  the  spirits  entered  under 
other  names  ? — It  was  so  alleged ;  the  entries  appeared 
as  goods,  and  the  justices  of  course  disallowed  the  sums 
charged. 

3297.  Sheriff  Crichton. — How  many  cases  have  you 
on  t^e  average  in  a  year?-— During  the  last  ten  years  we 
have  had  on  an  average  over  2000  cases  a  year,  but  of 
those  only  one-tenth  or  so  would  be  for  grocers' 
accounts. 

3298.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  many  cases 
for  recovery  of  grocers'  accounts  in  the  couroe  of  last 
year  or  two? — I  should  think  that  the  number  must 
have  been  about  the  same  in  each  year  during  tiie 
whole  time. 

3299.  Sheriff  Crichton. — And  the  six  or  ten  cases  to 
which  you  have  referred  are  not  of  old  date ;  they  are 
spread  over  the  whole  period  ? — ^Yes. 

3300.  The  Chaimum. — Have  you  many  cases  of 
actions  for  recovery  of  money  but  in  small  sums  ? — ^A 
considerable  number. 
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3301.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  f — I 
cannot 

3302.  Would  they  be  as  numerous  as  the  actions  for 
recoveiy  of  grocers'  accounts  1 — I  should  think  not. 

3303.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  them  parti- 
cularly on  account  of  their  peculiar  character  1 — ^I  cannot 
say  it  haa 

3304.  Mr  Gillespie  connected  the  increased  number 
of  such  actions  ^ith  the  disallowance  of  items  for 
spirits  by  the  justices  in  the  grocers'  accounts.  Have 
you  any  such  idea  1 — I  have  not  I  believe  those  loans 
are  obtained  chiefly  to  meet  renta^ — ^more  to  pay  rents 
than  to  meet  groceos'  accounts. 

3305.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Was  there  a  special  agreement 
in  connection  with  ihe  loans  ? — ^Yes.  BiUs  are  granted 
by  the  parties  receiving  the  loans,  and  they  also  grant 
a  back  letter  to  the  lender  binding  themselves  to  pay  a 
penalty  in  the  event  of.  failure  to  pay  instalments 
regularly. 

3306.  The  Chairman. — I  sujgpose  you  act  as  clerk 
to  the  licensing  committee  under  Dt  Cameron's  Act? — 
Yes,  to  the  joint  committee. 

3307.  How  many  members  does  that  committee  con- . 
sist  of  ? — Six, — three  magistrates  and  three  justices. 

3308.  Have  they  in  many  cases  over-ruled  the 
decisions  of  the  magistrates^? — ^They  have  only  held  one 
meeting, — ^in  April  this  year, — and  they  over-ruled  the 
decisions  of  the  magistrates  in  almost  all  the  cases  that 
came  before  them^ 

3309.  Did  many  of  those  cases  relate  to  grocers' 
licences  1 — ^There  were  5  grocers'  licences  and  1  public- 
house  licence  refused,  and  2  hotel  licences  and  1  grocer's 
licence  confirmed 

3310.  Can  you  remember  on  what  grounds  the 
grocers'  licences  were  refused  1 — ^They  were  all  refused 
because  the  committee  thought  that  such  licences  were 
not  required  in  the  particular  districts. 

3311.  That  the  licensed  houses  were  numerous  enough 
already  ? — Yes. 

3312.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — In  those  cases  where 
this  confirming  court  has  to  review  the  decisions  of  tlio 
magistrates,  do  the  magistrates  stick  to  their  own  opinion, 
and  does  the  new  element  over-rule  them  ] — ^The  new 
element  cannot  over-rule  them,  because  the  senior  magis- 
trate present  has  a  casting-vote. 

3313.  The  representation  has  been  made  to  us  that 
the  licensing  magistrates  are  over-borne  by  this  new 
court  That  is  scarcely  consistent  with  fact  1 — If  they 
be  all  present  the  senior  magistrate  presides,  and  he  has 
a  casting-vote,  so  that  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates 
cannot  be  over-borne. 

3314.  The  Chairman. — What  was  alleged  was  that 
the  particular  magistrates  who  had  granted  the  licence 
might  not  be  members  of  the  court,  as  the  magistrates 
divide  the  city  amongst  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  new  premises? — ^But  when  the  causes  are  being 
hewd  the  magistrates  are  presumed  to  be  alf  present, 
and  if  they  have  been  unanimous  in  the  granting  they 
can  still  confirm. 

3315.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — Has  your  professional  experi- 
ence led  you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  giving  licences  to  grocers  ? — I  have  not  formed  any 
opinion  upon  that. 

3316.  The  CJuiiT^man, — I  am  requested  to  put  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  you.  Have  any  grocers'  licences  been 
granted  where  publichouse  certificates  were  asked  ? — I 
cannot  tax  my  memory  with  any  case,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  look  up  our  records  and  f urmsh  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

3317.  The  statement  was  made  by  another  witness 
that  at  last  April  sessions  a  man  who  had  been  a 
gardener  got  a  licence  from  the  joint  committee,  while 
other  applicants  who  had  been  hsed.  to  the  trade  and 
were  otherwise  suitable,  were  refused.  Do  you  know  of 
such  a  case  ? — It  is  not  the  case.  The  information  on 
which  the  question  is  based  is  inaccurate. 

3318.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^We  were  told  he  had 
been  a  gardener  in  Princes  Street  Gardens. — Mr 
Fletcher,  who  was  forester  for  the  city  at  the  Meadows, 
applied  to  the  magistrates  for  a  grocer's  certificate  for 
premises  in  one  of  the  new  streets  off  Leith  Walk,  and 


the  magistrates  granted  the  certificate,  but  the  confirm-  Eduumjilojl 
ing  committee  refused  to  confirm  it     I  should  add  that         — 
the  magistrates  granted  a  certificate   to  a  lady  for  a     AreUMd 
grocer's  shop  immediately  opposite  the  one  that  Fletcher     Oam^)eU. 
ha&     They  did  not  grant  one  and  refuse  another  at  the 
same  place.     They  granted  both,  and  the  confirming 
committee  refused  to  confirm  either  of  them. 


85. 


Mr  John  Nisbbt,  Shoemaker,  218  High  Street, 
examined. 


JohnNubeL 


3319.  The  Chairman,  —Living  in  High  Street^  have 
you  had  under  your  observation  evasions  of  the  law  by 
licensed  grocers  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  had  in  High 
Street,  but  in  a  district  of  the  town  in  which  I  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  a  number  of  cases  of  evasion 
came  under  my  notice. 

3320.  In  what  years  did  you  live  in  that  other 
district  ? — I  lived  in  the  Causewayside  district  for  seven 
years  previous  to  April  1875. 

3321.  What  went  on  there  ?—  The  evasions  that  came 
more  particularly  under  my  notice  consisted  of  Sunday 
morning  selling.  From  my  back  garden  it  was  quite 
common  to  see  parties  coming  and  going  over  the  area 
of  a  shop  which  was  there  situated,  and  getting  drink 
on  the  Sunday  mornings.  At  other  times  I  have  seen 
an  empty  bottle  let  down  from  an  outside  stair  by 
twine,  along  with  the  money,  and  sent  up  again  full. 
Indeed^  it  made  the  place  very  disreputable  on  the 
Sunday  mornings. 

3322.  Did  you  see  backshop  drinking? — ^Xo,  I  did 
not  see  backshop  drinking,  but  I  saw  evidence  which 
led  me  to  believe  it  wont  on.  I  saw  no  cases  of  it 
personally. 

3323.  What  sort  of  evidence  did  you  see  ? — Numbers 
of  carters  stopping  at  the  door  with  their  carts,  both 
empty  and  loaded,  and  going  in  there,  and  the  same 
with  cabmen.  That  occurred  at  various  shops  in  the 
district,  and  with  no  reasonable  purpose,  because  they 
were  carrying  no  parcel  when  they  left. 

3324.  Was  ^that  before  8  o'clock  in  the  -morning? 
— Ko,  at  different  hours  through  the  day. 

3325.  Have  you  observed  any  evil  effects  upon 
women  or  children,  connected  with  the  liquor  trade  by 
grocers? — Yes,  I  have.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness  amongst  the  women  of  that  district,  and 
I  have  seen  the  women  themselves  getting  drunk  on 
the  Sunday  morning  in  the  way  I  have  stated.  There 
was  one  case  that  came  veiy  strongly  under  my  own 
observation.  A  message  boy  whom  I  had  got 
absolutely  inebriated  once  or  twice,  and  when  I  asked 
where  he  got  the  drink,  he  said  he  had  got  it  at  the 
grocer's  shop.     I  had  to  send  him  home  inebriated. 

3326.  Did  he  say  he  had  drunk  the  liquor  in  the 
shop  ? — No,  it  had  been  brought  out  in  a  bottle,  and  a 
number  of  them  partook  of  it  in  an  entry, 

3327.  A  number  of  boys  ?— Yes. 

3328.  How  old  was  he?— From  eleven  to  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

3329.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Had  he  gone  to  the  grocer's 
shop  and  got  it  himself  ? — Yes. 

3330.  The  Chairman.— ^Wea  this  a  small  shop? — 
No,  it  was  a  very  fair  medium  shop, — a  medium 
business  I  should  say. 

3331.  Were  the  licensed  grocers'  shops  very  numer- 
ous in  the  quarter  where  you  lived  ? — Pretty  numerous. 
These  were  of  a  similar  class. 

3332.  What  other  effects  upon  children  did  you  see? 
— ^WeU,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  drinking  amongs*" 
children  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  was  directly  traceable  to  grocers.  I  merely  speak 
of  the  general  fact  of  drinking  amongst  children,  and 
at  the  present  day  plenty  of  it  is  to  be  seen,  especially 
in  Hi^  Street  on  a  Saturday  evening.  If  you  go 
there  on  any  Saturday  night  you  will  see  numbers  of 
children,  from  12  to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  both  boys 
and  girls,  inebriated. 

3333.  Do  you  know  if  they  get  the  drink  from  U.>« 
grocers'  ? — I  cannot  say  they  do. 
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3334.  They  may  get  it  anywhere? — ^Yes.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  some  statements  that  have  been  made 
before  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
our  streets, — to  the  effect  that  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  some  years  ago.  S )  far  as  the  High  Street 
is  concerned,  that  is  not  the  case.  Profligacy  and 
drunkenness,  I  think,  never  were  in  such  a  condition 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening 
the  evidence  of  it  is  overwhelming.  To  prove  that 
they  are  on  the  increase,  I  have  a  few  figures  drawn 
from  Mr  Linton's  reports,  relative  to  the  number  of 
persons  charged  with  crime  and  drunk  when  it  was^ 
committed,  during  the  three  years  before  the  passing  of 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  and  during  the  last  three 
years. 


1852, 
1853, 
1854, 


3400  cases. 
4003  „ 
3566  „ 


Total,   10,969 


1874, 
1875, 
1876, 


4443  cases. 
4672     „ 
4803     „ 


Total,      13,918 


It 


Increase  on  the  three  years,  2949. 
is  more  conclusive  if    we  take   the  percentage  of 


persons  apprehended  and  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  as 
compared  with  the  total  apprehensions  for  the  same 
period. 

Drnnk  when  Drunk  when 

apprehended.  apprehended. 

1852,  37  per  cent.  1874,         56  per  cent. 

1853,  41         „  1875,         54        „ 

1854,  44        „  1876,         54 

Being  a  net  average  increase  of  14  per  cent,  for  the 
latter  period  over  the  former. 

3335.  Mr  M' Lagan. — Do  you  know  what  the 
l)opuIation  was  in  the  two  periods  respectively  ? — I 
cannot  state  the  exact  population :  I  know  there  has 
been  an  increase.  The  Commission  have  had  evidence 
given  before  them  in  regard  to  the  increase  on  the  con- 
fc^umption  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  butter.  Now,  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act, 
you  will  find  that  tea  and  sugar  were  nearly  double 
their  present  price,  and  therefore  the  people  can  con- 
sume double  the  quantity  without  any  necessary  in- 
crease of  prosperity. 

3336.  The  Chairman, — ^That  would  not  be  true  of 
butter  1 — No,  but  it  would  be  true  of  tea  and  sugar. 
It  is  the  opposite  with  regard  to  whisky,  because  at 
that  time  it  was  2Jd.  or  3d.  per  gill,  while  now  it  is 
7d.,  and  yet  the  consumption  has  doubled. 

3337.  Is  it  true  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
doubled  ? — It  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  passing  of 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 

3338.  Mr  McLaren  stated  it  had  increased  from  1 J 
gallons  per  head  of  the  population  to  about  2  J  ? — That 
is  correct,  I  think.  Then  we  have  had  building 
societies  and  savings  bank  statistics  referred  to  as 
proving  our  prosperity ;  but  we  have  now  a  largely  in- 
creased temperance  population  in  this  and  other  cities, 
and  I  am  certain  that  they  form  a  very  much  larger 
ratio  of  the  customers  of  the  savings  bank  (I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  working  classes)  than  do  the  consumers  of 
spirits.  And  so  with  the  building  societies.  There 
are  at  j)resent  two  Building  Societies  within  my  own 
knowledge  in  which  all  the  members  are  temperance 
men. 

3339.  Are  those  societies  numerous  ? — l^o ;  but  they 
built  tenements  of  houses  which  they  were  to  occupy 
themselves. 

3340.  Mr  CairipheU  Smnton, — Is  not  the  large  in- 
crease in  those  temperance  men  a  proof  of  amendment 
and  greater  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the  population  1 — 
That  is  true ;  but  I  beliove  that  the  police  returns  and 
what  I  see  with  my  own  eyes,  prove  that  the  other  side 
is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  we  are,  and  of  course  we  are 
always  making  from  the  middlemen.  I  do  not  think 
the  grocer  can  claim  a  share  in  the  good  that  is  being 
done  amongst  the  community,  because,  if  you  look  to 
the  number  of  societies  we  have — many  of  them  insti- 
tuted since  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime  and  saving  chil- 
dren from  falling  into  drunken  and  vicious  habits — the 
effort  that  has  been  put  forth  in  that  way  is  so  strong 


that  the  good  which  is  being  done  must  be  all  or  mostly 
attributable  to  those  associations,  viz.,  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  societies  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  Sunday  breakfasts,  training  ships, 
dinners  for  neglected  children,  Sunday  schools,  and 
temperance  societies. 

3341.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  able  to  speak,  from 
cases  within  your  own  knowledge,  of  the  feeling  of 
working  men  on  this  subject? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

3342.  Have  any  large  number  of  working  men 
spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  ? — I  can  hardly  limit  the 
number  who  have  spoken  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  myself,  having  a  great  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance movement. 

3343.  1  do  not  mean  the  temperance  movement,  but 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  grocers'  licence  1 — ^Well,  that  has 
come  up  in  due  course.  Many  working  men  who  spoke 
to  me  quite  agree  that  the  grocers'  licence  should  be 
separated  from  tlie  sale  of  provisions,  though  them- 
selves customers  of  tho^  shops. 

3344.  What  reasons  do  they  givel — ^The  facilities 
for  women  obtaining  drink. 

3345.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Do  they  go  the  length 
of  thinking  the  publichouse  a  less  evil  than  the  grocers' 
licence? — In  that  respect  they  do.  I  have  one  case 
specially  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  where  a  compara- 
tively young  man  told  me  he  was  certain  his  wife  would 
not  have  gone  astray  if  she  had  had  in  the  beginning 
to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  her  liquor.  I  have  myself 
observed  that  when  women  go  even  to  the  grocere'  shop 
for  spirits,  they  are  very  careful  to  conceal  the  bottle, 
showing  that  they  do  not  like  it  to  be  known  what  they 
are  going  there  for.  I  have  seen  them  concealing  it  in 
all  conceivable  ways. 

3346.  You  are  sure  you  have  not  put  the  idea  into 
men's  heads  by  asking  them,  *  Don't  you  think  it  is  a 
*  very  bad  thing?'  so  as  to  bring  out  an  afl&rmative 
answer  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3347.  The  men  have  said  it  to  you  of  their  own 
accord? — Perfectly  sure,  in  the  general  discussion  of 
the  question. 

3348.  We  understand  you  are  interested  in  the 
temperance  movement,  and  come  here  as  a  total  ab- 
stainer ? — ^Yes. 

3349.  Mr  M'Lagaji.-— Then  you  would  be  for  the 
abolition  of  all  licences  ? — Most  assuredly. 

3350.  And  perhaps  you  go  at  the  grocers'  licences 
because  they  are  at  present  vulnerable  ? — Well,  I  believe 
them  to  be  more  pernicious  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
than  is  the  publichouse,  from  the  fact  that  credit  can 
be  got  there ;  and  I  have  known  cases  where  families 
have  been  on  the  spree,  and  have  been  kept  on  it 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  the 
credit  they  got  from  the  grocer. 

3351.  Then  of  the  two — the  grocer's  and  the  public- 
house  licence — you  would  rather  see  the  grocer's  licence 
done  away  with  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  more  pernicious  of 
the  two,  but  I  should  like  to  see  both  done  away  with. 

3352.  Certainly  you  would  would  rather  see  the 
more  pernicious  done  away  with  first? — I  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  done  away  with  first.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  it  done  away  with  first ;  I  believe  it  is 
only  in  detail  that  we  will  get  rid  of  them. 

3353.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  any  statistics  of 
the  number  of  total  abstainers  in  Edinburgh? — From 
15,000  to  20,000  I  think,  but  I  can  furnish  official 
information. 

3354.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Men  and  women? 
— Men,  women,  and  children. 

3355.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Are  there  more  men  than 
women  total  abstainers  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that.  I 
think  they  are  pretty  equally  divided. 

3356.  The  Chairmaiu — I  suppose  you  did  not  think 
it  was  part  of  your  business  to  give  information  to  the 
police  as  to  breaches  of  the  law  ? — ^No. 

3357.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — In  the  case  of  the 
errand-boy  you  spoke  of,  do  you  think  the  grocer 
would  have  any  means  of  knowing  whether  he  was 
buying  drink  for  his  own  use,  or  was  only  a  messen- 
ger?— He  would  not,  but  I  complained  of  the  first  case 
to  him,  and  it  was  repeated.     I  cannot  say,  however,. 
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wbetber  on  the  second  occasion  the  boy  hunself  or  one 
of  the  other  boys  had  gone  for  the  drink. 

3358.  Mr  M'Lagan.—Bid  he  get  the  drink  in  an 
open  vessel  1 — He  got  it  in  an  open  bottle. 

3359.  The  Cltairman. — ^When  you  saw  carters  going 
into  the  shop  and  coming  away  without  carrying  any- 
thing, it  is  possible  they  may  have  had  a  small  bottle 
in  their  pocket?— It  is  possible,  but  very  improbable, 
I  think. 

3360.  Mr  Campbell  Sannton.^-ln  such  cases,  would 
the  carts  be  standing  a  good  while  at  the  door?— Yes. 

3361.  Longer  th«m  was  necessary  for  the  man  to  go 
in  and  get  anything  he  wanted  and  come  out  again  1 
—Yes. 


S6.  Mr  John  Wight  Eobbrtson,  Licensed  Grocer,  25 
Forrest  lioad,  Edinburgh,  examined. 

3362.  The  Chainnan.—V^hfit  have  you  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry — the  working  of  the  grocers' 
licences? — ^I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
always  considered  it  very  unfortunate  for  the  bred 
grocer  that  his  trade  was  so  much  mi:ted  up  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  I  am  referring  to  the  lad  who  has  been 
trained  to  the  trade,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it,  and 
followed  it  out.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  the 
experience  I  have  had  as  member  of  the  committee  of 
an  association  in  connection  with  the  trade  for  the 
promotion  of  early  closing,  through  which  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  a  great  many  grocers.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  many  applicants 
bred  to  the  business,  and  in  every  way  suilable,  may, 
and  indeed  are,  refused  licences.  I  hold  that  to  be  a 
great  grievance — that  a  man  may  be  sent  by  his  parents 
to  learn  the  trade,  and  may  make  it  his  study  to  be- 
come proficient  in  it,  and  yet  be  refused  the  principal 
means  of  succeeding  in  the  business,  for  in  fact  no 
i-eason  whatever. 

3363.  Mr  Campbell  Strinton, — You  mean,  from  the 
magistrates  thinking  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
licences  already  ? — Yes. 

3364.  The  Chairman, — But  from  no  reason  against 
him  ? — No  reason  against  hiiiu  It  is  unfortunate  for 
liim  that  he  should  have  learned  the  trade. 

3365.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  grocer  stands  a  bad  chance 
In  commencing  business  if  he  has  to  do  so  without  the 
licence? — Undoubtedly.  The  licensed  grocer  has  the 
best  chance  if  he  knows  his  business,  though  I  am 
bound  in  fairness  to  say  there  are  many  unlicensed 
grocers  who  succeed,  and  some  of  our  largest  businesses 
in  Edinburgh  are  unlicensed ;  but  those,  I  believe,  are 
exceptions. 

3366.  Is  that  because  the  profit  is  bare  upon  gro 
ceries? — There)  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  profit  than 
upon  liquor.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
excessively  long  hours  in  the  trade  have  been  caused  by 
the  licensed  grocers  keeping  open  to  a  late  hour  to 
compete  with  the  publicans.  That  happens  pretty  fre- 
quently in  the  poorer  localities,  and  those  localities 
^ect  all  the  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  a  street  such 
as  the  West  Port,  running  into  Earl  Grey  Street  and 
Leven  Street,  where  there  are  good  shops,  if  one  man 
keeps  open  another  is  forced  to  do  the  same.  I  hold 
that  another  great  grievance  is,  that  it  opens  the  door 
for,  I  would  almost  say,  the  incapables  of  almost  ever)' 
conceivable  occupation  in  the  country  to  enter  the 
trade,  who  would  never  have  entered  it  if  they  had  had 
to  carry  it  on  against  a  grocer  thoroughly  trained  to 
his  business.  A  large  proportion  of  those  men  would 
never  enter  the  trade  if  they  had  not  the  prospect  of 
getting  a  licence. 

3367.  The  established  grocers,  I  suppose,  would 
rather  like  that  no  one  should  get  a  licence  who  had 
not  served  an  apprenticeship  ?---I  should  think  so. 
Such  being  my  opinion,  at  the  time  the  present 
agitation  commenced,  when  Sir  Eobert  Anstruther 
first  introduced  his  Bill  into  Parliament,  I  ventured  to 
^ve  public  utterance  to  a  plan  whereby  the  trades  might 


be  separated  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  present  Edinburgh. 
grocers  respected.     I  hold,  in  opposition  to  so-called         ""  . 
temperance  reformers,  that  we  have  a  vested  interest  ^^Jl^ 

in  the  trade.     No  doubt  our  licence  is  granted  for  only       

one  year,  but  it  is  the  custom  in  all  the  courts  over 
the  country  that  where  there  is  no  conviction  it  is 
renewed. 

3368.  And  on  the  faith  of  long-established  custom 
men  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  fitting  up 
their  premises? — Yes,  and  they  have  spent  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years  of  the  most  vigorous  part  of  their 
life  in  making  a  business.  It  would  be  unfair  to  take 
that  from  them  without  compensation. 

3369.  But  suppose  it  were  enacted  that  no  new 
licences  to  sell  spirits  should  be  given  to  grocers,  but 
only  to  those  who  would  carry  on  the  spirit  selling 
business  separately ;  that  would  soon  leave  a  very 
valuable  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  traders  ? — It 
would  all  depend  on  the  number  who  applied  for 
licences,  and  the  number  granted. 

3370.  Mr  Campbell  SfcifUon. — But  we  are  speaking 
of  the  monopoly  it  would  give  to  the  existing  men? — 
Yes,  and  that  was  the  principal  objection  I  had  to  Sir 
Eobert  Anstruther*s  Bill,  which  allowed  them  to  die 
out.  Those  who  remained  until  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence  would  have  a  decided  monopoly.  I  hold  the 
opinion  still  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  trades  were 
separated  than  that  the  thing  should  be  patched  up, 
because  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  when  temper- 
ance agitators  take  up  any  question  there  is  no  rest  for 
the  trade,  and  you  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  sat 
upon.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  state  that  my 
object  was  not  to  reduce  drunkenness,  though  I  deplore 
it  as  much  as  any  man  does.  I  believe  that  though 
the  grocery  and  spirit  trades  were  separated  to-morrow  it 
would  not  efiect  the  drinking  customs  one  bit.  I  give  it 
solely  as  a  plan  by  which  the  trade  might  get  out  of 
the  annoyance  they  are  continually  subjected  to.  My 
proposal  was  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  no  more  grocers'  licences  should  be  granted,  and 
that  a  new  class  of  licences — for  family  wine  and  spirit 
merchants — should  be  granted ;  and  that  those  licences 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  given  only  to  the  present 
licence-holders.  I  thought  that  in  that  way  the  trade 
would  be  pretty  equally  divided.  A  large  number 
would  apply  for  the  spirit  licence.  Assuming  that 
one-half  of  Uiem  did  so,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you 
would  require  to  prohibit  publicans  from  selling  liquor 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ;  so  that  the  new 
class  of  wine  and  spirit  dealers  would  do  all  the  liquor 
trade  done  by  the  present  licensed  grocers,  and  those 
who  remained  at  the  grocery  trade  would  be  remu- 
nerated by  an  increased  grocery  business.  K  that  were 
done,  the  trades  would  be  separated ;  and  if  it  were 
not  done  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  think  the 
grocers  would  not  have  great  reason  to  complain.  In 
certain  districts  it  might  be  a  grievance, — for  instance, 
whei'e  there  was  only  one  shop.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  plan  is  perfect,  or  set  it  up  as  the  only  cure. 

3371.  The  Chairman, — You  think  there  would  have 
to  be  exceptions  made  in  small  places  ? — ^Yes. 

3372.  In  your  view  there  might  probably  be  a  line 
drawn? — I  have  not  considered  it  out  so  nicely  as  that, 
but  in  large  towns  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  very 
much  hardship. 

3373.  Have  you  considered  what  period  it  would  be 
fair  to  fix  at  which  the  grocers'  licences  should  cease? 
— At  that  time  it  was  thought  two  years,  but  the 
grocers  I  have  spoken  to  seem  to  think  that  i^vq  years 
would  be  soon  enough  to  effect  the  change.  There  are 
a  number  of  leases  running  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

3374.  Especially  as  there  are  businesses  which  have 
gone  on  for  fifty  years  or  more  ? — Yes. 

3375.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  your  scheme,  is  it,  that  the  publicans,  if  this  new 
plan  came  into  operation,  should  be  prevented  from 
selling  spirits  to  be  consumed  oif  the  premises  ? — ^Yes. 

3376.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  make  them 
drive  a  more  roaring  trade  within  the  promises  ? — I  do 
not  think  it.  I  think  a  publican's  legitimate  trade  is 
to  supply  refreshments  to  passers-by,  and  the  others 
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would  supply  families.  By  that  means  you  would 
reduce  the  licences  in  the  first  place — ^whether  that  is  a 
good  thing  or  not  is  another  question, — and  you  would 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  private  drmking  and 
the  amount  of  dnnking  in  publichouses  more  easily 
than  at  present 

3377.  You  do  not  think  it  would  deteriorate  the 
character  of  the  publican's  trade  1 — No,  I  do  not  think 
it.  It  would  lessen  his  trade,  because  I  believe  a 
number  of  publicans  send  out,  which  is  very  unfair  to 
the  licensed  grocer. 

3378.  But  there  is  no  illegality  in  it? — No. 

3379.  Mr  M'Lagan, — Is  it  unfair  for  a  licensed 
grocer  to  send  out  groceries  1 — No,  I  say  it  is  unfsur  for 
him  to  sell  for  consumption  on  the  premises. 

3380.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon. — ^Why  is  it  unfair  for 
a  publican  to  sell  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  when  it  is  fair  for  a  grocer  to  send  out  tea 
and  sugmr? — ^Well,  the  groceries  could  not  be  consumed 
on  the  premises. 

3381.  But,  when  you  compare  the  two  trades,  the 
grocer  has  a  monopoly  of  groceries,  to  be  tak&a  off  the 
premises,  and  yet  you  would  not  give  the  publican  a 
similar  advantage  ^--I  do  not  think  the  grievance  is  so 
great  just  now,  but  in  the  event  of  there  being  family 
wine  and  spirit  merchants,  selling  no  groceries,  the 
publican  should  not  be  allowed  to  send  out  liquor. 

3382.  Mr  M'Lagan, — ^Would  you  allow  the  licensed 
grocer  of  the  present  time,  supposing  he  elected  to  take 
a  licence  afterwards,  according  to  your  scheme,  to  keep 
a  grocer^s  shop  too  1 — It  would  be  advisable  that  his 
grocery  shop  should  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  his 
spirit  shop,  but  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  business 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  I  think,  that  he  would 
not  attempt  it 

3383.  It  is  part  of  your  scheme,  then,  that  the  same 
man  should  be  allowed  to  sell  groceries  and  spirits, 
though  not  in  the  same  shop  ? — No,  but  if  so  the  shops 
should  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  make  it 
inconvenient  for  him.  That  would  be  fair  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  did  not  carry  on  the  two  trades. 

3384.  The  CJi  airman. — Have  you  any  other  point  to 
mention  1 — In  the  event  of  any  alteration  of  the  law, 
I  think  there  should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  quantity 
sold.  I  hold  it  is  perfectly  absurd,  and  would  lead  to 
no  good  end,  to  restrict  the  quantity.  Indeed,  if  you 
were  to  restrict  it,  I  believe  it  would  be  safe  for  any- 
body in  the  habit  of  taking  more  than  was  good  for  him 
that  it  should  be  a  bottle  rather  than  a  gill,  because  he 
would  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  put  the  cork  into 
a  gill  again, — he  would  just  drink  it  all.  So  far  as 
regards  certain  irregularities  alleged  to  go  on  in  grocers* 
back  shops,  assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
no  guarantee  that  a  man  would  not  violate  in  this  as 
in  other  matters,  though  it  was  in  a  sealed  bottle.  I 
think  that  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  law,  more 
stringent  measures  might  be  taken  against  offenders,  if 
that  were  thought  necessary.  The  first  offence  should 
be  punished  by  a  very  heavy  fine,  and  the  second  by 
forfeit  of  licence, — I  would  not  care  if  that  was  for  the 
first.  Then,  as  to  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  I 
think  they  should  be  left  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  districts  to  fix.  I  also  think  that  no  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  should  be  entertained  by  the 
magistrates  unless  the  applicant  produced  evidence  that 
he  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  business. 

3385.  That  is  to  prevent  any  one  taking  up  the  trade 
unless  bred  to  it  ? — Yes. 

3386.  But  it  would  be  different  if  the  selling  of 
spirits  were  made  a  separate  trade  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
things  as  they  are. 

3387.  Mr  WLagan. — ^That  would  be  a  new  kind  of 
trades'  unionism,  would  it  noti — ^Well,  it  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  savour  of  protection.  Evidence  has 
been  led  here  to  lay  the  blame  of  certain  irregularities 
upon  small  shops,  but  I  will  have  to  state  that  I  know 
of  small  shops  which  are  most  properly  conducted. 
Indeed,  the  smallest  I  know  in  Edinburgh  is  kept  by 
a  widow,  who  sticks  to  the  strict  record  of  the  Forbes 
M^enzie  Act 

3388.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  the 


other  way? — ^Not  personally.  I  never  knew  of  any 
liquor  being  marked  down  as  groceries  in  pasa-booksL 
I  have  spoken  privately  to  a  number  of  grocers  I  know, 
and  their  experience  corresponds  with  my  own. 

3389.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  done  by  nespeetable 
grocers? — I  never  knew  it  to  be  done  in  any  shop  in 
which  I  have  been.  I  may  say  I  took  occasion  to 
ask  an  association  of  assistants  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  whether  they  ever  knew  it  to  be  done^  and 
they  had  never  seen  it  I  believe  the  thing  has  orgin- 
ated  perhaps  in  some  teetotaller  being  at  the  Justice 
of  Peace  Ck)urt,  and  heuing  the  words  '  goods '  stmek 
out  he  immediately  concluded  it  was  rery  extensmly 
done.  The  word  'goods'  I  believe  to  be  put  in,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  husbands,  but  to  evade 
the  Tippling  Act.  Mr  Nisbet  referred  to  the  low 
prices  of  tea  and  sugar  now  as  compared  with  some 
some  years  ago.  Now,  while  that  is  the  case,  I  can 
testify  to  the  prises  of  provisions  having  oorre^ond- 
ingly  advanced.  Butcher  meat  is  neaxly  double  the 
former  price.  Butter,  which  in  1852  was  lOd.  per 
pound,  is  now  la  6d.  and  Is.  8d.,  and  cheese  has 
almost  doubled  its  price. 

3390.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  a  grooer,  referred  to 
by  the  Eev.  W.  Adamson,  who  gave  up  his  licence,  as 
it  was  alleged,  for  conscience  sake  t — ^I  do. 

3391.  Was  that  in  your  opinion  his  real  reason? — 
I  happened  to  know  the  grocer  very  intimately,  and  - 
was  a  follow  assistant  with  him  in  the  same  idiop. 
When  he  gave  up  the  licence  he  said  he  had  done  so 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  carry 
it  on  as  a  Christian.  I  am  bound  to  state  that  I 
consider  his  Christian  consistency  in  that  case  very 
deficient,  because  he  took  a  very  handsome  sum  of 
money  from  the  party  who  succeeded  him  fDr  the  stock 
and  goodwill  of  the  business  which  he  gave  up,  as  he 
said,  on  Christian  principle.  I  may  add  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  Christian,  but  I  know  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  Church,  to  the  communion  of 
which  persons  are  not  admitted  if  they  are  connected 
with  the  liquor  trafi&c. 

3392.  Was  your  plan  approved  of  by  any  number  of 
grocers  1 — ^There  was  a  meeting  held  f ot  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  many  licensed  grocers  approved  of  it 
Only  four  or  five  thought  it  was  practicable,  and 
though  certain  resolutions  embodying  the  scheme  were 
put  and  carried,  the  meeting  broke  up  without  agreeing 
to  do  anything  definite.  One  or  two  of  the  licensed 
grocers  who  favoured  it, — amongst  others  Mr  Dick, 
Grassmarket — ^thought  it  would  be  well,  when  the 
subject  was  being  discussed,  that  the  plan  should  be 
submitted  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Government  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr  Dick,  another  grocer,  and  I,  waited  upon 
Mr  Adamson,  who  was  going  to  London  in  connection 
with  the  matter,  and  asked  him  to  lay  it  before  the 
'Government.  But  we  told  him  then  that  we  repre- 
sented ourselves  alone,  and  not  the  trade.  I  had ' 
never  spoken  to  Mr  Adamson  before,  and  I  have  had 
no  communication  with  him  since  on  the  matter. 


87.  Eev.  ARTnuR  Thomson,  Free  Church,  Gifford,  East 
Lothian,  examined. 

3393.  The  Chairman.^M.r  Thomson,  you  appear  at 
our  request.  You  were  minister  of  Salton  and  Bolton 
Free  Church  from  1853  to  18741— Yes. 

3394.  And  of  Gifford  Free  Church  from  1874  to 
1877 1— Yes. 

3395.  During  iiiat  period  have  you  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  effects  of  the  sale  of  spirits  by  licensed 
grocers  in  the  villages  with  which  you  were  connected) — 
Yes,  I  have  observed  in  the  villages  of  East  and  West 
Salton,  in  the  parish  of  Salton;  in  the  village  of 
Samuelston,  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir ;  and  recently 
to  a  more  limited  extent  in  the  parish  of  Yester,  where 
I  now  labour. 

3396.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system  has  injurious 
effects?— Yes,  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

3397.  Will  you  explain  in  what  respects  ? — ^I  think 
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it  is  ngtuicms  to  the  ^luilies  of  the  parties  who  sell 
iBtozicating  liquor.  I  have  reoeived  kindness  and 
co«irteey  from  all  those  parties,  and  I  am  veiy  sorry  to 
say  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases — of  course  there 
are  not  many  licensed  grocers  in  those  districts — 
&milieB  haye  been  demoralized  by  the  sale  of  drink, 
and  some  members  of  them  have  becoine  notoriously 
victimB  of  drink  or  slaves  to  the  habit  of  drinking. 
Further,  I  think  it  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  some 
of  those  who  buy  it,  such  as  children  who  have  gone 
to  the  grocer's  shop,  and  on  others  who  have  got 
drink  from  those  places  in  an  indirect  and  suspicious 
way, — for  instance,  by  going  into  a  house  in  the 
village  in  company  with  two  or  three  others,  and 
combining  and  sending  out  for  drink. 

SS98.  Those  people  would  not  have  liked  to  go  to 
the  publichouse  openly  for  their  drink  1 — I  presume 
not     I  know  that  is  done  in  those  villages* 

3399.  Have  you  seen  many  instances  of  women 
taking  to  drinking  habits  who  began  in  this  way  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  how  they  began.  I  know  there 
are  cases  of  women  combining  in  that  way,  but  how 
they  began  to  acquire  a  liking  for  strong  drink  I  do 
not  know.  If  not  originated,  drinking  habits  are  cer- 
tainly much  increased  in  this  way. 

3400.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  is  the  prevalent 
opinion  amongst  the  middle  and  working  classes  in 

.youp  neighbourhood  on  this  subject? — Of  course  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  majority  of  those 
I  come  in  contact  with, — well-disposed  people,  whether, 
abstainers  or  non-abstainers, — are  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  this  traffic  in  those  little  villages.  My 
evidence  refers  to  the  villages  with  which  I  am  conversant. 

3401.  You  say  the  majority  of  people  have  that  feel- 
ing. What  is  the  nature  of  the  remarks  they  make  1 — 
I  have  heard  remarks  of  this  kind,  that  those  licensed 
grocers  are  worse  than  publichouses,  because  people 
who  would  not  have  the  courage  to  go  openly  into  a 
publichouse  would  go  and  get  drink  indirectly.  They 
are  ashamed  to  go  openly  to  the  publichouse,  where 
perhaps  a  good  many  eyes  are  upon  them,  but  they  are 
not  asl^oned  to  go  in  this  indirect  way.  Then,  it  is 
alleged  that  women  meet  together  in  the  afternoons, 
when  the  men  are  out  at  work,  and  unite  to  send  out 
for  drink ;  and  that  those  women  would  not  go  into  a 
publichouse  probably  at  first,  but  that  afterwards,  when 
thoroughly  addicted  to  drink,  they  would  do  anything 
to  get  it.  There  is  a  preliminary  stage  when  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  shame,  and  those  who  make 
those  remarks  think  this  is  a  right  kind  of  shame,  and 
that  the  licensed  grocers  afford  facilities  for  acquiring 
drink,  and  become  a  source  of  temptation. 

3402.  Well,  there  is  a  contrary  opinion.  For 
instance,  Mr  Dundas  of  Amiston,  chairman  of  the 
licensing  bench  of  lilid-Lothian,  thinks  that  the 
grocer's  licence  does  less  harm  in  the  villages  than  the 
publichouse  does, — that  it  does  not  lead  to  the  people 
going  together  and  drinking  in  the  same  way  ?---I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  licensed  grocer  does  more 
harm  than  a  publichouse,  but  in  some  of  the  villages 
I  refer  to,  where  there  are  no  publichouses,  there  are 
licensed  grocers  that  indirectly  do  the  work  of  the 
publichouse.  For  instance,  in  one  village  in  the 
parish  of  Gladsmuir,  and  another  in  the  parish  of 
Salton,  there  are  no  publichouses,  but  there  are  those 
licensed  gfocers, — one  very  much  in  the  form  of  a 
store,  and  another,  I  believe,  just  a  publichouse  in 
reality,  though  there  are  a  few  things  sold.  It  was 
substantially  a  publichouse.  I  think  the  publichouse 
certainly  does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  amongst 
women  I  believe  a  larger  amoimt  of  harm  is  done  by 

*  the  Hcensed  grocer. 

3403.  Mr  Campbell  SwifUon. — But  you  would  not 
like  to  see  those  grocers'  licences  taken  away,  and  a 
publichouse  raised  in  the  village  instead  1 — ^No,  I  would 
not ;  but  if  there  was  a  publichouse  there  already,  I 
would  not  like  to  see  a  licensed  grocer  a  few  yards  away. 

3404.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  reason  to  believe 
there  was  evasion  of  the  law  in  those  grocers'  shops  that 
have  come  under  your  notice) — I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  evasion,  except  in  two  cases.     In  one 


case  the  licence  was  withdrawn  a  few  years  ago ;  but  for 
a  dozen  years  before  that  I  was  constantly  hearing 
complaints  in  regard  to  that  grocer's  shop.  There  was 
a  more  recent  case, — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
technically  a  licensed  grocer  or  not, — but  it  was  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  a  beer  licence,  and  drove  a  vaa 
through  the  country.  He  was  convicted  within  the 
last  12  montha  I  know  he  has  evaded  the  low  in 
another  way,  because  a  young  person  told  me  he  went 
into  this  man's  place  for  lemooade,  and  on  tasting  what 
he  got,  he  found  it  was  lemonade  j^^ti^  whisky  or  Ixrandy. 
In  the  other  cases  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  partieay 
that  jn  these  villages  I  have  never  heard  of  drink  being 
consumed  on  the  premises. 

3405.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — But  in  those  villages 
where  there  is  no  publichouse,  if  you  take  away  &e 
licence  from  the  grocer,  the  result  would  be  that  people 
could  not  get  drink  without  sending  a  great  distance  f 
— No,  the  distances  in  East  Lothian  are  not  great 
For  instance,  in  one  case  there  is  a  publichouse  within 
less  than  a  mile,  and  in  others  there  is  a  publichouse 
within  three  miles.  The  town  of  Haddington  is  within 
three  miles  of  one  of  the  places  I  refer  to.  In  almost 
every  parish  there  is  a  publichouse,  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  parish.  In  the  parish  of  Bolton,  with 
a  population  of  under  400,  there  is  not  a  publichouse 
at  all,  but  it  is  a  long  strip,  half  a  mile  broad  and  six 
miles  long,  and  all  demands  are  met  in  adjoining 
parishes.  In  every  other  parish  I  know  in  East  Lothian 
there  is  a  publichouse  or  small  inn  that  serves  the 
purpose.  The  parishes  extend  generally  from  2  to  3  or 
4  miles,  and  there  is  no  hardship ;  but  those  licensed 
grocers  are  in  almost  every  village, — ^not  in  all.  In 
Salton  parish,  with  a  population  of  under  700,  there  are 

2  licensed  grocers  and  a  publichouse ;  and  in  the  parish 
of  Gladsmuir,  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are,  but 
there  was  one  licensed  grocer  in  a  village  within  3  miles 
of  Haddington.  There  might  be  an  emergency  when  a 
person  wanted  brandy,  but  there  is  not  a  fanner  or 
minister  in  East  Lothian  who  would  not  give  brandy  to 
any  one  in  such  a  case.  In  the  parish  of  Yester,  with  a 
population  of  1034,  there  is  an  inn,  a  publichouse,  and 
a  licensed  grocer,  all  within  less  than  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mila 

3406.  Does  the  existence  of  so  many  publichouses 
and  grocers'  shops  in  those  country  parishes  lead  to 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  spirits  1 — I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  afford  temptations.  For  instance,  as 
regards  that  little  shop  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir,  the 
licence  was  taken  away  by  the  authorities  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  have  heard  people  who  aro 
not  abstainers  say  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  iu 
the  place  since  that  time.  Another  objection  I  have  to 
those  licensed  grocers  is  on  the  score  of  justice.  In 
every  one  of  those  villages  there  are  respectable  and 
deserving  people,  who  set  up  a  little  grocer's  shop,— 
quite  as  respectable  and  deserving  as  the  licensed  grocer, 
— and  they  complain  it  is  an  unjust  infringement  upon 
fair  trading  that  the  licensed  grocer  should  have  all  the 
attractions  of  his  drink  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  grocer- 
ies. I  do  not  see,  in  justice,  why  one  respectable  person 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  selling  drink,  and  another 
should  have  it.  That  has  been  alleged  to  me  ever  since 
I  had  any  interest  in  the  question.  In  every  one  of 
those  villages  there  is  a  sort  of  mania  for  setting  up 
small  shops,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  shoidd  pick  out 
one  shop  and  license  it,  and  withhold  the  licence  from 
another  a  few  yards  off,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  a 
widow  woman  trying  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

3407.  You  think  the  licence  should  not  be  mixed 
up  with  provisions  1 — ^Yes. 

3408.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
one  man  should  get  a  publichouse  licence  and  not 
another? — I  can  see  a  reason  why  there  might  be  a 
necessity  for  those  who  use  drink  to  have  a  publichouse 
in  the  parish,  and  I  can  see  a  reason  for  not  having 

3  or  4  licensed  traders  in  a  parish.  I  think  the  difference 
is  obvious.  Gh)ceries  are  a  necessary  of  life.  Stnmg 
drink  is  a  luxury  to  a  large  extent  Then,  groceries  do 
not  create  a  desire  for  groceries.  Men  may  eat  groceries 
all  their  Uves,  and  never  get  into  a  state  of  gluttony, 
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Edinbubgh.  but  men  and  women  do  not  f^o  habitually  to  the  public- 
house  without  acquiring  a  liking  for  drink,  and  becom- 
ing enslave*!  to  it. 

3409.  Then,  in  the  event  of  your  taking  away  the 
licence  from  the  grocers,  if  people  required  drink  for 
medicine,  you  would  compel  them  to  go  to  the  public- 
house  for  it? — ^There  would  be  another  alternative. 
Let  the  village  doctor  have  the  powec  to  sell  it  as  he 
sells  other  drugs. 

3410.  The  Chairman. — ^Thero  is  no  reason  why 
people  having  occasion  to  use  drink  for  honourable 
purposes,  should  not  go  to  the  publichouse  for  iti — I 
do  not  see  any. 

3411.  If  drinking  is  right,  why  should  it  not 
be  gone  into  openly  1 — If  I  required  drink  for  medi- 
ciiie  I  would  go  to  the  publichouse  at  once  and  get 
it  I  think  that  alJL  concealment  of  that  kind  is  de- 
moralizing, and  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  it  upon  the 
children, — how  they  get  degraded  by  being  sent  those 
surreptitious  messages. 

3412.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  spirits 
consumed  in  your  parish  1 — I  cannot  state  it  correctly, 
because  well-to-do  farmers  purchase  drink  iu  casks,  and 
others  go  to  the  county  to'vvn  and  purchase  it  in  jars. 
Farm  servants  also  go  to  the  county  town  and  do 
business  there  with  the  grocer.  Those  items  I  cannot 
state,  but  I  have  it  on  most  reliable  authority  that  in 
Yester  parish,  from  Ist  January  1875,  to  2 1st  Decem- 
ber 1876,  the  amount  of  spirits  received  was  1810 
gallons, — received  by  the  three  places  I  have  mentioned, 
the  inn,  the  publichouse,  and  the  licensed  grocer  in  the 
village  of  Gifford.  That  quantity  does  not  include 
ale,  porter,  or  beer ;  it  does  not  include  what  is  pur- 
chased iu  casks,  or  what  is  bought  in  Haddington  by 
people  when  they  go  down  on  market  days,  or  on  Mon- 
days, when  they  go  down  to  the  auctions ;  so  that  the 
1800  gallons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  900  gallons  a  year, 
does  not  represent  the  whole  amount  consumed.  I  may 
say  that  of  the  population  of  1034,  there  are  182  child- 
dren  under  13  years  of  age.  That  is  about  1  gallon 
a  head  all  over;  and  there  are  192  inhabited  houses 
in  the  parish.  I  mention  this  because  some  gentlemen 
have  the  idea  that  there  is  a  state  of  great  simplicity 
and  innocence  in  country  place?,  and  that  drinking 
and  so  on  is  to  a  large  extent  concentmted  in  great 
cities.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  country  people  in  those  districts,  and  it 
is  because  of  that  that  I  am  here. 

3il3.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Of  what  class  are 
they? — Mostly  agricultund  labourers,  ploughmen, 
foresters,  gamekeepers,  aud  servants  on  the  various 
estates.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  that  part 
of  the  country  is  purely  agricultural.  There  are  no 
mines  or  manufactories  there,  but  just  the  people  you 
liave  where  there  are  large  farms  ;  and  of  course  there 
are  blacksmiths  and  other  tradesmen  connected  with 
those  farms. 

3414.  Do  the  labouring  classes  keep  a  supply  of 
liquor  in  their  houses,  or  do  they  send  out  for  it  as 
they  want  it? — I  really  do  not  know  how  that  is.  In 
some  cases  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  not  keep  long  iu 
the  house ;  and  in  other  cases  I  think  a  well-to-do 
family  would  say  they  could  not  do  without  a  bottle, 
and  would  keep  it  a  good  while.  They  have  the  idea 
that  if  they  have  certain  troubles  they  should  take  spirits. 

3415.  In  such  a  parish  as  you  are  speaking  of,  is 
drunkenness  a  very  common  vice  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  are  very  many  cases  of  it.  If  any  one  wants  to 
see  whether  there  is  drunkenness  or  not,  let  him  go  on 
a  market  day  to  Haddington,  or  let  him  go  out  on  the 
evening  of  an  ordinary  day.  The  drinking  goes  on  in 
the  evening,  especially  before  the  time  when  the  public- 
house  is  shut  up.  My  neighbour,  the  parish  minister 
of  Yester,  and  I  were  in  the  way  of  bearing  shortly 
after  11  ocljck,  a  great  noise  on  the  roads  near  to  our 
houses, — something  like  an  expresa  train  in  the  dis- 
tance. When  I  went  there  first  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  We  were  comparing  notes  one  evening,  and 
the  parish  minister  said — '  OJb^  that's  the  people  going 
'  home  8houtir.g  after  the  publichouse  is  shut  up.'  I 
noticed  that  ficquently  on  the  Saturday  evening. 


3416.  Mr  M'La/^an. — Were  those  ploughmen? — 
I  think  they  were  chiefly  Irish  labourers,  drainers,  and 
so  on ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  class  they 
belong  to. 

3417.  Was  the  drunkenness  in  the  villages  you  men- 
tion open  drunkenness  or  domestic  1  Did  you  see  many 
drunk  people  going  about,  or  was  there  a  large  quantity 
of  drink  consumed  at'home  without  much  drunkenness? 
— I  have  seen  people  drunk,  and  I  know  of  house* 
where  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  drinking. 

3418.  Did  they  get  drunk  in  the  grocers'  houses? — 
I  do  not  know  where  they  got  drunk.  In  the  villages 
of  Salton  I  have  seen  people  quarrelling  right  opposite 
the  licensed  grocer's  bouse.  That  was  common  in  the 
evenings,  and  sick  people  have  complained  to  me  that 
they  could  not  enjoy  rest  because  of  people,  chiefly 
Irish,  quarrelling  on  the  street  opposite  the  licensed 
grocer's  door,  particularly  on  the  Saturday  evenings.  I 
have  seen  women  drunk  on  the  streets,  and  I  know  that 
they  drink  privately. 

3419.  Do  you  suppose  they  get  the  drink  from  the 
licensed  grocers'  shops  1 — Not  exclusively. 

3420.  But  principally  ? — ^Where  there  is  no  public- 
house  they  must  got  it  at  the  grocer's. 

2421.  There  was  a  publichouse  one  mile  off? — 
YeA 

3422.  Could  those  people  not  have  got  the  drink  there 
and  come  home  I — It  is  possible  they  may  have  done  so, 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  those 
houses  people  get  drunk.  I  believe  that  in  the  one  fi*om 
which  the  licence  was  taken  people  did  get  drank,  and 
were  there  all  night. 

3423.  Would  you  take  the  license  from  all  grocers, 
or  just  from  those  in  those  small  villages ) — My  evidence 
is  in  regard  to  what  I  know  of  those  small  places.  I 
do  not  know  particularly  about  great  cities,  for  most  of 
my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small 
villages. 

3424.  Would  it  be  right  to  do  away  with  licensed 
grocers  in  the  small  villages  where  the  poorer  classes 
reside,  and  yet  leave  the  licence  in  the  case  of  respectable 
grocers  in  large  towns  ? — My  belief  is  that  there  should 
be  an  entire  separation  of  the  trades. 

3425.  You  approve  of  that  1 — Yes  ;  but  what  I  wish 
to  speak  to  are  the  things  I  know  of  in  small  villages. 

3426.  T/ie  Chavnnaiu — Is  there  anything  else  3'ou 
would  like  to  say  1 — I  have  a  very  strong  view  that 
there  should  be  an  entire  abolition  of  the  union  of  the 
trades ;  but  if  that  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
society;  I  think  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  should 
be  gradually  diminished,  and  in  some  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  district, — say  one  to  500  inhabitants, 
or  something  like  that.  I  also  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement  that  they  should  sell  only  in  quart  bottles* 
corked  and  sealed.  I  believe  that  would  diminish 
drinking  to  some  extent. 

3427.  But  it  would  not  diminish  the  practice  of 
their  clubbing  together  1 — It  would  be  an  improvement 
to  a  certain  extent.    My  beau  ideal  is  entire  separation. 

3428.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton. — Then  you  do  not  agree 
with  witnesses  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  a  man 
could  not  buy  less  than  a  quart  he  would  take  it,  and 
it  would  just  lead  to  a  big  drink  instead  of  a  little  one  ? 
— Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  the  sort  of  man. 

3429.  You  told  us,  when  you  were  asked  if  the 
people  kept  drink  in  the  house,  that  many  of  them 
would  not  keep  it  long  1 — In  a  good  many  cases  they 
would  not. 

3430.  Then  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  be 
obliged  to  take  a  large  quantity? — ^As  I  said,  my 
remedy  is  entire  separation. 

3431.  In  that  case  would  not  a  pint  be  better  than  a 
quart  7 — Ko,  because  a  pint  is  much  more  easily  pur- 
chased in  most  cases.     Some  could  not  buy  a  quart. 

3432.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  carry  out  your  idea  in  such  a  village  as 
one  of  the  Saltons  by  giving  a  licence  to  one  party  aud 
allowing  another  to  sell  groceries? — ^Yes,  there  is  a 
village  inn  that  could  supply  drink  for  aU  the  people, 
and  then  the  grocer  could  supply  giocerios.  At  present 
there  are  2  licensed  grocers  in  addition  to  tiie  inn,  for 
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a  population  of  under  700,  being  one  licensed  house  for 
nearly  230  people. 

3433.  Tour  principle  could  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
village  as  that  by  separating  the  sale  of  groceries  from 
the  ^e  of  drink  9 — Yes. 

3434.  The  Chairman, — It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
crusade  against  the  grocers  on  the  ground  that  women 
acquire  a  taste  for  drink  through  going  to  the  grocers' 
shops  is  a  new  thing.  Is  it  consistent  with  your  obser- 
vation for  a  long  period  of  years  1 — Yes,  I  know  that 
women  have  gone  and  sent  out  to  the  grocers'  shops 
and  got  drink  from  them  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  shorteniug  the  hours  for 
the  sale  of  drink,  supposing  the  present  system  to  be 
continued,  and  no  drink  should  be  sold  to  children 
under  14  years  of  age  unless  they  have  a  written  order 
from  a  doctor.  Finally,  I  think  that  the  police  should 
have  the  same  access  to  grocers'  shops  which  they  have 
to  publichouses. 


88.  Mr  William  Smith  Watt, 

89.  Mr  William  Eobebtson, 


-examined. 


3435.  The  Ghahtnan, — I  understand,  Mr  Watt,  that 
you  were  formerly  a  licensed  grocer  in  Musselburgh  % — 
Mr  WaU.—Ye». 

3436.  And  you,  Mr  Robertson,  were  also  formerly  a 
licensed  grocer  ? — Mr  Robertson, — Ybs.  Mr  Watt, — I 
am  now  an  unlicensed  grocer,  and  Mr  Bobertson  is  the 
43ame. 

3437.  Why  did  you  give  up  your  licence  1 — I  gave 
it  up  voluntarily  and  on  principla 

3438.  And  you  continued  to  carry  on  tlie  business  of 
a  grocer  otherwise  1 — ^Yes.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
thirty-four  years, — since  1843.  For  the  first  ten  years 
I  held  a  licence,  and  sold  wine,  beer,  and  spirits.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  I  gave  up  the  sale  of  excisable 
liquors  voluntarily  and  on  principle.  My  sale  of  spirits 
alone  increased  during  the  time  I  had  the  licence  from 
five  puncheons  a  year  in  1843-44  to  about  nine  pim- 
cheons  in  1852-53.  I  was  told  more  than  once  that  I 
wa3  a  fool  for  giving  up  my  licence,  and  that  I  never 
would  get  on  without  it.  I  resolved  to  run  the  risk. 
I  have  now  been  twenty-foiir  years  in  business  without 
a  licence  in  the  very  same  premises,  and  I  liave  no  cause 
to  regret  the  step  I  tlien  took.  At  the  time  I  liad  the 
licence  there  were  not  so  many  restrictions  as  there  are 
now.  Spirits  were  cheaper,  and  good  dram  whisky  was 
retailed  at  7a  6d.  per  gallon,  or  3d.  per  gilL  We  were 
allowed  to  sell  to  be  consumed  either  on  or  off  the 
premises,  at  the  counter,  or  in  the  back  shop.  During 
the  time  I  had  the  licence  I  was  asked  once  or  twice  to 
mark  in  pass-books  other  goods  instead  of  whisky,  but  I 
refused  to  do  so.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
such  is  the  case  now,  as  has  been  alleged  by  some  here. 
I  do  not  believe  any  respectable  grocer  would  do  such  a 
thing.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  at  the  grocers' 
shops  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  increase  of  drunkenness 
in  its  worst  form.  When  such  liquors  are  used  openly 
as  a  common  beverage  in  the  family,  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  get  familiarised  to  its  presence, 
are  tempted  to  taste  it,  and  often  get  a  liking  for  it,  and 
thus  the  thing  goes  on  increasing. 

3439.  May  it  not  be  that  the  use  of  spirits  or  ales  as 
an  article  of  diet  in  humble  families  is  not  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  that  they  may  use  them  habitually  without 
drinking  to  excess  f  For  instance,  amongst  the  upper 
classes,  where  the  use  of  wine  and  beer  at  meals  is 
conunon,  excess  in  drinking  is  almost  unknown  now. 
May  it  not  be  that  in  other  classes  they  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  temperate  use  of  liquors) — ^It  does 
Kot  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

3440.  Is  it  not  still  a  new  thing  that  spirits  should 
be  used  in  decent  families  %  —I  do  not  think  it  is  a  new 
thing.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  the  outcome 
has  been,  in  my  estimation,  an  increase  of  the  liking  for 
drinking^  and  of  the  bad  influences  arising  from  it 


3441.  But  may  not  people  use  drink  moderately  1 — ^It  Edikburoii. 
is  possible,  and  it  is  done  by  many  families.  — 

3442.  Your  statement  would  rather  assume  that  it  ^iUiam  Smith 
would  infallibly  lead  to  intemperance ?— It  is  a  temp-  ^^^^^n.'"' 

tation,  I  say.    It  is  a  temptation  to  be  led  into  intemper-       

ance.     I  have  noticed,  in  the  evidence  given  ^  by  some 

licensed  grocers,  that  a  great  amount  of  the  small 
quantities  sold  by  them  is  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  is 
said  to  be  for  such.  I  notice  also  from  the  evidence 
given  by  a  gentleman  high  in  office  in  my  native  town,  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  that  he  urges  tlie 
continuance  of  the  grocer's  licence  that  he  may  be 
able  to  obtain  brandy  for  his  patients  when  suddenly 
seized  with  cramp.  Well,  why  not  send  for  his  brandy 
to  the  same  place  where  he  gets  his  other  drugs  ?  ^The 
druggist's  shop  is  the  proper  place  for  getting  medicine, 
and  that  is  a  branch  of  business  unrestricted  by  law  to 
either  days  or  hours.  If  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
taken  their  brandy  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  same 
proportion  and  at  like  intervals  with  other  medicines, 
this  Commission  had  never  been  appointed,  and  I  should 
never  have  been  here  to-day.  I  have  proved,  as  well 
as  others  who  have  come  before  this  Board,  that  a  fairly 
remunerative  business  can  be  done  without  the  sale  of 
drink.  Let  those  who  prefer  the  spirit  trade  take  it 
up  and  show  that  by  itself  it  can  be  so  conducted  as  to 
lessen  drunkenness,  and  to  be  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  My  opinion  is  that  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  at  all,  nothing  short  of  the  entire 
separation  of  the  two  businesses  wiU  have  any  beneficial 
effect 

3443.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject,  Mr 
Eobertson? — Mr  Bobertson. — I  am  prepared  to  corro- 
borate what  Mr  Watt  has  said.  I  have  been  a  grocer 
for  many  years.  I  believe  the  shop  in  which  I  am  was 
a  licens^  shop  for  twenty  years,  and  of  very  high  stand- 
ing. When  my  partner  and  I  went  there  we  arranged 
that  we  would  put  out  the  spirits,  as  we  did  not  approve 
of  selling  them.  We  took  that  step,  and  since  then — 
I  have  been  twenty  years  altogether  in  Musselburgh — 
I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  it  I  do  not  see  why 
the  business  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  without 
the  spirits. 

3444.  Are  you  Mr  Watt's  partner  1 — ^No,  mine  is  a 
separate  business  altogether. 

3445.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  possession  of  ii 
licence  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  grocer  wlio  holds 
it  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

3446.  In  fact,  you  carry  on  business  with  some  diffi- 
culty without  it  1 — I  cannot  say  so. 

3447.  You  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  ? — I  cannot 
say  it  has  been  any  difficulty  without  the  licence. 

3448.  Supposing  it  were  resolved  to  separate  the 
liquor  and  provision  trades,  how  long  a  period  do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  before  grocers  were 
no  longer  to  hold  a  spirit  licence] — Mr  Watt, — ^Thai 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  stock  held  by  the  licensed 
grocer.  It  would  take  longer  with  some  than  with 
others  to  get  that  out  of  the  way. 

3449.  And  then  many  grocers  would  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  fitting  up  their  premises  for  botli 
kinds  of  business  1 — Yea 

3450.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  five  years  they  miglit 
make  their  arrangements? — I  think  it  might  be  done 
successfully  in  less  than  that, — say  in  three  years. 

3451.  You  gave  up  the  licence,  having  previously 
held  it  1 — ^Yes,  for  ten  years.  I  have  been  without  it 
for  twenty-four  years. 

3452.  Did  your  business  fall  off  at  first  1 — I  do  not 
remember  it  falling  off,  and  it  has  gradually  increased 
ever  since. 

3453.  That  would  rather  show,  would  it  not,  that  an 
unlicensed  grocer,  if  he  does  his  business  well,  can  com- 
pete with  the  licensed  grocer  1 — ^I  think  so. 

3454.  Because  we  have  been  told  by  some  witnesses 
that  he  cannot  1 — Well,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
amongst  us,  who  are  unlicensed,  that  they  have  a  better 
chance  in  the  competition  from  having  a  licence.  I  had 
an  instance  the  other  day, — in  the  course  of  the  summer 
months  when  strangers  are  at  Musselburgh  for  sea-bath- 
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EDnrBTTBGH.  ing, — of  a  respectaHe  lady  ooming  in  and  pnicliafdng  a 

—         lot  of  groceries,  which  were  laid  down  upon  the  counter 

J^**^**^5j*»^for  her.     She  then  took  a  bottle  out  of  her  pocket  or 

**_^^,^^ basket,  and  asked  me  to  fiU  it  with  my  best  spirits. 

I  tokL  her  I  kept  nothing  of  the  kind.     She  put  back 

her  bottle  as  quickly  as  possible,  paid  for  the  goods  she 
had  bought,  and  went  out;  and  I  neyer  saw  that  customer 
again.     We  suffer  in  that  way. 

3455.  But  the  ordinary  profit  on  groceries  is  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  compete  with  the  licensed  grocers  9 — 
It  has  bee^  so  hitherta 

3456.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Were  there  any  other  lic^iaed 
grocers  near  you  when  you  gave  up  your  licenced — I 
was  surrounded  by  them,  and  am  so  stilL 

3457.  And  still  your  business  did  not  suffer  at  all  1 — 
No,  I  cannot  say  my  business  suffered.  There  are  21 
licensed  grocers  in  the  town  just  now. 

3458.  And  in  18521 — ^There  were  more  publichouses 
and  grocers  shops  round  me  at  that  time  than  there  are 
now. 

3459.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  stock  a  licensed 
grocer  keeps  in  his  shop?  We  have  been  told,  for 
instance,  that  they  do  not  approve  of  selling  whisky 
under  two  years  old.  Well,  do  they  lay  in  that  whisky 
when  it  is  newly  distilled  and  keep  it  till  it  is  two  years 
old,  or  do  they  buy  it  when  it  is  two  years  old  ? — I 
cannot  say.  I  used  to  buy  my  whisky  from  wholesale 
spirit  merchants  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  who  sent 
it  to  me  in  a  saleable  condition  after  reduction. 

3460.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  on  the  man's  capital 
what  quantity  he  would  hold  % — Quite  so.  There  are 
not  very  many  men  in  ordinary  circumstances  who  could 
keep  such  a  large  stock  as  a  two  years'  stock. 

3461.  And  with  wines  I  suppose  it  is  the  same) — 
Just  about  the  same. 

3462.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  separating  tiie 
beer  licence  from  the  spirit  licence? — I  make  no 
difference ;  I  would  8^)arate  the  entire  licence. 


Jaines  Fcrd 
and  others. 


examined. 


90.  Mr  jAiOBa  Fobd,  69  St  Andrew  Street, ' 

Leith, 

91.  Mr  WiLUAM  Bowie,  East  Eichmond 

Street,  Edinburgh, 

92.  Mr    Jajces    Gill,    Portland  Place, 

Edinburgh, 

93.  Mr  George    Hunter,    West  Port, 

Edinburgh^  all  lic^ised  Grocers, 

3463.  The  Chairman, — ^What  are  the  rents  of  jrour 
respective  premises  % — ^The  witnesses  stated  their  rents 
to  be  as  follows : — ^Mr  Ford,  £17,  and  £2  for  storage 
accommodation  ;  Mr  Bowie,  £19  ;  Mr  Gill,  £45 ;  and 
Mr  Hunter,  £30,  and  £5  for  storage  accommodation. 

3464.  Now,  Mr  Ford,  what  have  you  to  say  upon 
the  present  question  %—Mr  Ford, — I  have  been  in 
business  for  about  twenty  years  as  a  licensed  grocer, 
and  while  doing  a  considerable  trade  with  the  working 
classes  -I  have  a  very  considerable  family  connection. 
I  find  it  appears  to  be  a  public  convenience  that  people 
shouldlbe  able  to  come  and  obtain  their  groceries  along 
with  what  spirits  they  requira  They  seem  to  prefer 
that,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  I  may  also  mention  that  a  great  many  groc^s  in 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  have  imsuitable 
premises,  simply  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  better 
ones  ;  but  our  local  authorities  have  prepared  a  sch^ne, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act, 
whereby  that  state  of  matters  will  in  course  of  time  be 
very  much  remedied,  and  licensed  grocers  and  otheors 
will  be  enabled  to  secure  better  and  more  suitable  shops 
for  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  grocers  to  place  their  liquor  casks  in  back 
premises,  to  conceal  them  from  the  public  view.  So 
far  as  I*am  concerned,  that  would  be  v«ry  incon- 
venient, because  my  back  premises  are  filled  up 
with  heavy  goods,  such  as  soap,  cheese,  butter, 
and  the  like,  and  these  would  require  to  be  brought  to 
the  front  shop,  and  tiie  place  put  out  of  order  altogether. 

3465.  Where  do  you  keep  your  stock  of  liquor  1 — I 


keep  a  large  cask  in  my  baek.  shop,  but  I  have  casks, 
in  the  front  shop  of  various  qualities  for  retail  porposea. 

3466.  If  you  were  not  dlowed  to  keep  a  cask  of 
liquor  in  your  shop  you  might  ke^  it  in  your  c^la»- 
and  you  would  have  the  bottled  liquor  standing  in  your 
shop  1 — Ihsii  is  the  idea.     It  would  imply  sending  my 
young  men  away  to  the  ceUaj:  and  getting  a  supply  , 
corked  and  sealed  as  suggested,  of  various  sizes  and 
qualities,  to  have  ready  for  use.     That  would  involve  a 
great  deal  of  additional  trouble  on  the  part  of  thov 
grocers.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  intention  of  the 
proposer  of  such  a  change  as  that  is  to  make  it  much 
more  difficult  lot  parties  who,  it  is  aU^ed,  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  liquor  lot  confmmption  on  the  premises^ 
to  do  so.     n  there  are  such  parties  I  do  not  see  thai, 
that  would  very  well  obviate  the  evil,  because  peojde  of 
that  description  would  be  disposed  to  keep  some  quart- 
bottles  in  a  convenient  place  and  sell  it  just  the  sama 
It  would  entail  a  certain  additional  labour  upon  the  vast* 
portion  of  the  trade  who  are  disposed  to  be  law-abiding,, 
and  would  make  things  no  better  so  far  as  the  other 
parties,  if  there  be  such,  are  concerned. 

3467.  If  there  was  no  open  liquor  allowed  to  be  kept- 
in  the  shop,  it  would  be  some  check  1 — Certainly,  but- 
they  might  have  it  in  a  concealed  place.  The  question 
of  legality  does  not  come  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
80  long  as  they  think  they  can  do  it  With  reference 
to  police  supervision,  it  is  tme  we  are  not  so  strictly 
supervised  as  are  the  publicans,  but  so  far  as  th& 
retailing  of  spirits  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  it^ 
would  make  the  slightest  difference  supposiDg  grocers^ 
were  put  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  publicans. 

I  daresay  it  would  operate  disadvantageously  so  far  as^ 
family  trade  is  concerned,  where  spirits  are  bought  in 
large  quanties,  because  when  a  gentleman  is  purchasing^ 
a  quantity  of  spirits  from  a  grocer  he  often  desires  to 
have  a  look  at  it,  to  find  out  what  is  the  particular  kind 
he  prefers.  I  understand  that  is  quite  common ;  but  m> 
far  as  the  retailing  of  spirits  is  concerned^  from  a  quart 
bottle  downward,  I  do  not  think  the  same  supervidoo. 
which  attaches  to  publicans  wonld  in  the  slightest^ 
degree  operate  in  the  case  of  that  class  of  trade. 
Individually,  I  am  practically  imder  that  sup^rision. 
just  now.  I  hold  a  contract^  obtained  by  c(»npetiti(m^ 
for  supplying  certain  grocery  goods  to  l^e  watching 
department  of  the  Police  Commission,  and  a  c(mstable 
is  sent  with  orders,  and  he  can  o(Mne  in  at  any  time. 
Then  there  is  another  question.  So  &ur  as  the  sealing  of 
bottlee  is  concerned,  I  do  not  particularly  object,  nor 
to  the  minimum  being  a  gill.  I  think  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  class  of  trade  I  spoke  of  just 
now.  The  sealing  is  a  matter  tliat  would  involve  a 
little  time  and  trouble,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
grocer  who  considers  it  would  be  for  the  public  good 
would  object  to  take  that  additional  trouble, — 
at  least,  I  for  one  would  not.  There  is  one  question, 
upon  which  we  feel  very  strongly,  viz.,  having 
shorter  hours.  I  think  it  very  advisable  that  lionised 
grocers  should  close  earlier  than  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  I  never  keep  open  later  than  9,  Saturday 
excepted,  but  I  would  very  much  prefer  if  I  could  close 
at  8.  llie  licensed  grocers  and  their  employes  are  a 
very  numerous  class,  and  on  the  ground  of  giving 
them  more  opportunity  for  out-do<»  exercise  aiKi  for 
reading,  this  question  ou^t  to  be  oonsklered. 

3468.Then  why  do  you  not  close  at  8  o'clock  ? — 
There  are  always  a  number  of  grasping  people  in  the 
trade  who  are  disposed  to  keep  late  hours,— even  till 

II  o'clock, — which  prevents  mutual  agreement. 

3469.  But  I  do  not  think  Parliament  has  ever  made 
a  law  to  regulate  a  trade  merely  for  the  convenience  of 
that  trade.  That  is  alwa3rs  1^  to  its  internal  manage* 
meni  Parliament  restricted  the  hours  of  puUichouseo 
in  the  public  interest,  and  so  kmg  as  the  publidioiBeaft 
are  open  till  11  it  can  hardly  be  s^  to  be  in  tiie  public 
int^iest  that  the  grocers  sh(Kiid  close  three  hours  earlier? 
— ^Well,  we  consider,  looking  to  the  fact  that  working 
men's  hours  are  very  much  shorter  Hum  they  used  U> 
be,  that  there  is  ample  oppartnnity  to  proeore  domestio 
supplies  between  the  time  a  man  drops  work  and  the  • 
time  we  propose  to  shut,  viz.,  8  o'clock.     A  question 
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Jias  been  laised  withieference  to  the  age  at  wiiich  i^irits 
4Ufe  generally  sold.  A  TBry  common  practice  with  the 
better  claw  of  grocers  who  have  an  extensive  trade  is  to 
buy  new  iq^rtts  and  allow  them  to  lie  in  bond  for  a 
i«oajde  of  years  or  so  bef ose  nsing  them.  That  is  the 
j)lan  I  have  generally  f dlowed. 

3470.  Bat  there  ought  to  be  an  inspector,  of  the  nature 
•cf  an  analyst  1 — Certahdy  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  that     lim%h  h^  eiie.     In  the  next  place,  I  do 

not  think  it  would  do  to  ^  a  uniform  high  rental  for 
lioeased  shops,  becaiise  the  value  of  property  varies  eo 
mueh  in  dUiorent  distriets  and  dififemut  locaUties  of  the 
^same  district  that  the  idea  would  be  unworkable. 

3471.  It  might  be  settled  in  each  town  1 — ^Yes,  it 
might  possibly  be  settled  in  each  town,  leaving  it  to  the 
local  authority  to  keep  in  view  the  value  of  property  in 
-that  town. 

3472.  Mr  Campbdl  Sunnton. — ^I  understand  you  to 
«ay  that  the  sealing  of  bottles  would  involve  only  a  little 
4idditi(mal  trouble,  and  that  you  would  not  object  to  it  ? 
— ^A  little  additu»Bal  trouble ;  and  as  a  licensed  grocer  I 
ip^ould  not  object,  provided  a  gill  is  the  minimum  quan- 
•tity. 

3473.  Then,  as  to  keeping  large  casks  with  a  tap  upon 
-th^n  mot  actually  in  the  ^ajop,  that  in  the  same  way 
i^ould  only  involve  additional  trouble  and  a  little  addi- 
lional  accommodation  1 — It  would  require  very  great  ad- 
-ditional  trouble,  so  far  as  alterations  of  the  premises  are 
«onc6Ened.  In  many  cases  it  would  involve  internal 
xeconstruction. 

3474.  Why  should  not  1^  cadsjs  be  where  the  other 
:good8  are  kept„and  the  other  goods  where  the  casks  are 
±ept  1 — ^That  might  be  so,  but  the  front  ^op  proper 
would  not  be  kept  in  such  an  orderly  way.  So  far  as  I 
jam  concerned,  I  vrould  require  to  bring  forward  a  lot  of 
igoods  and  make  the  front  shop  in  a  measure  a  store-room 
Jor  goods  I  am  not  actually  requiring  at  the  tima 

3475.  It  would  not  look  quite  so  tidy,  but  there 
would  be  no  really  serious  objection  1 — ^Well,  there  is 
notiiing  in  my  business  beyond  what  I  have  stated  that 
Z  can  urge.     Other  men  may  have  greater  difficulty. 

3476.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Would  you  object  to  all  com- 
munication between  the  house  and  shop  of  a  grocer  being 
-closed  1 — ^We  have  no  experience  of  that  in  Leith.  I 
^un  averse  to  such  conmiunication& 

3477.  Or  back  doors  1 — ^I  have  a  large  back  door  en- 
tering from  my  back  shop  into  an  open  court,  but  it  is 
^ways  locked  except  to  take  in  heavy  goods,  such  as 
pundieons  of  spirits  or  tierces  of  sugar.  I  could  not  dis- 
pense  with  that  door  in  the' present  state  of  my  premises 

3478.  Sheriff  GricMon, — ^But  it  is  only  opened  for 
iJie  purpose  of  taking  in  heavy  goods  ? — Simply  so. 

3479.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^You  do  not  seem  to  approve 
of  any  alteration  of  the  law  in  the  way  of  separating  the 
«ale  of  spirits  ifom  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  ? — ^No  ;  so 
iar  as  I  have  been  able  to  look  at  the  question,  I  think 
the  business  of  a  licensed  grocer  is  one  that  meets  the 
"Wants  of  the  community  in  a  proper  way,  and  t^ere 
4ieems  to  be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  general 
community  that  that  should  be  the  way  in  which  it 
ought  to  remain. 

3480.  The  ChairmooL — ^Mr  Bowie,  have  you  anything 
to  add  to  what  Mr  Eord  has  said,  or  do  you  generally 
4igree  with  him  % — Mr  Bauiiei — ^I  have  only  to  say  that 
the  locality  in  which  I  am  is  i^her  a  poor  one,  and  my 
tsade  'is  chiefly  with  the  working  classes  ;  but  I  have 
i^ver  in  my  experience  marked  down  any  other  artide 
ior  whisky,  nor  have  I  ever  been  asked  to  do  so.  Mr 
JS'ord, — I  ^Qd<«se  that  I  omitted  to  mention  it  Mr 
Bowie, — ^In  regard  to  open  vessels,  I  know  of  no  such 
thing  in  my  business. 

3£b1.  It  is  quite  lawful  to  sell  in  open  vessels, 
but  if  you  do  not  seU  in  open  vessels  you  would 
not  object  to  ito  beiug  forbidden) — ^What  I  refer  to 
are  jugs  and  citps.  I  have  been  seventeen  years  in 
the  trade^  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  woman 
come  in  for  whisky  with  a  cup  or  any  such  thing. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  as  to  evasions  of  the 
law  in  the  lower  class  shops.  Now,  I  may  term  my 
shop  one  of  thoee ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
remove  a  partition  in  the  back  of  the  shop  and  put  in  a 


laigb  window  at  the  end,  so  that  any  one  can  see  from  EoursimoH. 

front  to  back.     I  consider  it  very  injurious  to  a  grocery         -^   , 

trade  to  see  people  standing  about  the  shop  drinkim?  or  ^^'^  f^^^ 
J  •  .!•  1  T^  •  •  1  *A\^  and  others, 
doing  anything  else.     If  a  grocer  is  serving  people  with       

whisky  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  he  cannot 
attend  to  his  proper  trade,  and  I  consider  that  no  man 
who  has  the  interest  of  his  business  at  heart  would  ever 
encourage  such  a  thing.  Mr  McLaren,  on  Friday  last, 
instanced  a  locality  behind  Surgeons'  Hall  where  there 
are  16  licensed  grocers,  and  said  it  was  inconceivable  to 
him  how  they  could  live  off  their  trade  as  grocers,  and 
that  their  trade  as  grocers  was  a  mere  sham.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  one  of  that  number,  ^d,  in  place  of  my 
trade  as  a  grocer  being  a  mere  sham,  the  whisky  I  sell 
does  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  of  the  provisions,  such 
as  tea,  sugar,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  that  statement  by 
Mr  M'Laien  is  entirely  wrong.  I  have  spoken  to  one 
or  two  of  my  neighbours  about  the  matter,  and  they 
agree  with  what  I  have  said.  They  have  all  been  bred 
to  the  trade,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  ^ey  make  an  honest 
endeavour  to  carry  on  their  grocery  business  profitably, 
and  have  so  far  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  do  not  sell 
much  spirits  in  that  locality,  as  you  wiH  see  by  the  \ 

statement  I  have  made,  viz.,  that  it  forms  only  one- 
twentieth  part  of  my  trade.  People  go  into  the  public- 
house  as  freely,  and  I  believe  much  more  freely,  than  into 
the  grocer's  shop.  It  was  stated  yesterday  by  the 
manager  of  the  Wellington  Eef  ormatory  that  little  boys 
went  to  the  grocers'  shops  for  drink.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  them  &om  going  to  the  pubHchouse, 
and  if  you  speak  of  a  low  locsdity,  the  fact  is  that  they 
do  go  to  the  publichouse  for  drink  and  not  to  the 
grocer'&  The  publican  gives  them  sweeties  and  other 
things  as  an  inducement  to  come  to  him.  Even  in  the 
poor  locality  in  which  I  am  situated  we  close  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

3482.  Mr  Campbdl  BwinUm* — On  Saturday  night? — 
No,  at  11  on  Saturday  night,  but  we  intend  this  winter 
to  shut  at  10.  On  the  o^er  nights  we  shut  at  8.  The 
publicans  of  course  keep  open  later,  but  our  trade  in 
spirits  is  so  little  that  we  do  not  care. 

3483.  You  would  not  care  very  much  if  the  spirits 
were  taken  away  1 — ^Yes,  I  would  care  this  much,  that  I 
served  five  years  to  the  trade,  and  if  it  is  worth  anything 
at  all  it  would  be  very  hard  for  any  social  reformers  to 
come  and  deprive  me  of  it  without  giving  me  compensa- 
tion. 

3484.  But  if  the  groceries  form  by  far  your  principal 
trade,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  a  loss  to  you  as  is 
represented) — Speaking  for  myself,  but  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune rather  than  anything  else  that  the  spirit  trade 
is  not  bigger. 

3485.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Suppose  it  were  decided  to 
separate  the  trades,  would  you  desire  to  continue  your 
grocery  or  your  spirit  tradel — ^Well,  if  you  give  me 
compensation  for  my  loss  in  the  spirit  trade,  I  would 
rather  carry  on  the  grocery  trade. 

3486.  But  suppose  there  was  no  compensation? — 
Well,  in  that  case,  it  might  be  of  more  value,  and, 
looking  at  in  a  commercial^  way,  I  would  take  the  one 
that  would  pay  me  beet 

3487.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^As  your  trade  is  just  now,  if  it 
were  made  imperative  that  the  trades  should  be  separate, 
which  would  you  choose?— I  would  choose  the  grocery 
trade. 

3488.  Then  I  understood  by  your  previous  remark 
that  you  think  it  is  quite  possible,  in  the  event  of  such 
a  separation,  that  the  spirit  trade  might  become  the 
better  of  the  two? — ^Independent  of  that  I  would  be  a 
grocer. 

3489.  The  Chourrnan. — ^Mr  Gill,  have  you  anything 
to  state?  You  appear  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
smaller  grocers? — Mr  Gill — ^There  are  a  good  many  in 
the  diskict  of  the  West  Port  and  Eountainbridge  who 
have  thought  that  by  this  inquiry  a  slur  is  thrown  upon 
them  by  what  the  larger  grocers  mean  to  say, — ^that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  not  respectable.  The  word 
'  respectable  '  has  come  so  often  to  the  front  that  the 
smaller  grocers  think  they  are  put  into  a  sort  of  dis- 
reputable clas& 

3490.  I  think  the  word  has  not  been  used  in  the 
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KnixBUROH.  sense  of  comparing  rich  and  poor,  but  as  distingaisliing 
—  those  who  confonn  to  the  law  and  cany  on  an  honest 
^'"S**  k^  business  ? — If  by  respectable  is  meant  not  being  so  tidy 
'*"  ^  '  and  spruce  as  our  more  fortunate  cousins  who  do  a  nice 
clean  large  family  trade,  we  pass  it  over;  but  if  it 
carries  any  other  meaning  we  quite  repudiate  the 
insinuation.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  smaller 
grocers  in  the  Cowgate,  Grassmarket,  and  Westport, 
who  combine  the  trade  of  fishmonger  with  that  of 
grocer ;  and  though  they  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  apron 
every  morning  they  are  perhaps  not  so  tidy  and  respect- 
able looking  as  the  grocers  who  do  a  large  trade.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  bottles  and  the  quantity  to  be  sold,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  adhere  to  any  size  that  may  be 
agreed  upon,  but  we  think  it  only  just  that  publicans 
and  hotel-keepers  should  be  restricted  to  the  same 
quantity  to  be  carried  off  their  premises  for  consump- 
tion at  home.  Some  families  who  are  friends  of  a 
publican  may  wish  to  deal  there,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  from  him  a  lesser  quantity  than  we 
are  able  to  supply  to  our  friends.  There  is  another 
point  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  put  out  our 
casks  and  have  nothing  but  sealed  bottles  of  all  sizes 
ranged  in  lines  on  the  shelves  in  the  front  shop.  Some 
pushing  grocer  would  soon  present  a  far  more  brilliant 
appearance  with  thousands  of  clean  crystal  phials  ranged 
in  rows  and  dozens  in  the  shop  and  forming  trophies  in 
their  windows.  They  would  soon  have  gasaliers  and 
Christmas  trees  hung  full  of  transparencies. 

3491.  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather  making  a  joke 
of  the  matter  1---I  only  want  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  As  to  the  allegation  that  grocers  sell  spirits 
in  open  vessels,  that  is  quite  unfounded.  There  is  a 
very  large  trade  done  now  in  jams  and  jellies,  and  those 
are  very  often  carried  away  from  the  shop  in  tea-cups, 
tumblers,  and  other  handy  vessels.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  grocers  sell  spirits  in 
open  vessels  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  good 
friends,  who,  in  passing  along  the  High  Street  or  West 
Port,  saw  a  boy  or  a  girl  coming  out  of  a  shop  with  half 
a  pound  of  apple  jelly  in  a  tumbler,  and  that  sort  of  jelly 
especially  looks  very  like  a  gill  of  fine  old  whisky. 

3492.  It  is  possible  they  might  be  coming  out  with 
whisky  and  not  with  jelly  ?--  -Well,  there  are  many  other 
things  that  look  like  whisky.  In  the  next  place,  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  number  of  contra- 
ventions of  the  law  by  publicans  and  hotel-keepers  as 
compared  with  grocers.     Those  parties  have,  to  say  the 

^  least,  been  convicted  as  often  as  grocers  have  been ;  and 
I  would  point  out  that  they  can  only  break  the  law 
before  8  and  after  11,  while  the  grocer  has  over  and 
above  that  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him  during  all 
the  hours  his  shop  is  open,  and  being  importuned  by 
friends,  customers,  travellers,  and  excursionists.  The 
wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more  contraventions  recorded 
against,  grocers  than  are  done.  Then,  again,  I  know  as 
a  fact  that  there  are  some  imlicensed  grocers  who  supply 
drink  to  their  customers  when  asked.  To  all  their 
customers  it  is  patent  they  do  not  have  a  licence,  and 
thus  they  secure  the  orders  of  those  who  have  a  scruple 
about  dealing  with  a  licensed  grocer,  but  they  may  have 
a  friend  who  wants  a  dozen  of  Bass  or  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  they  get  that  at  the  trade  price  from  the 
licensed  grocer  or  publican  and  take  the  profit  to  them- 
selves. 

3493.  Do  you  know  any  unlicensed  grocers  who  do 
that  1 — ^Yes.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  serious  accusation 
against  the  unlicensed  grocers ;  I  merely  set  it  as  a 
balance  weight  against  the  small  weight  thrown  against 
us  by  the  unlicensed  grocers. 

3494.  Mr  Hunter,  have  you  anything  to  add  1 — Mr 
Hunter, — I  concur  generally  with  what  Mr  Ford  has 
said.  I  never  opened  till  8  in  the  morning.  We  tried 
six  months  ago  to  get  shut  at  8  at  night,  but  some  broke 
through  the  agreement,  and  we  do  not  shut  till  9.  I 
would  be  glad  to  shut  at  8.  I  do  not  keep  open  so  late 
for  the  sake  of  selling  spirits, — it  is  for  selling 
groceries,  which  is  my  principal  trade.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  poUce  having  power  to  enter  my 
shop  at  any  time.  I  had  a  shop  in  the  Cowgate,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  had  one  in  West  Port,  for  a  few 


years,  and  I  never  was  asked  to  mark  down  good9 
instead  of  spirits.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  never  done. 
Mr  Ford, — ^I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  think  more  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  the  giving  of  licences  only  to 
those  who  have  been  r^ulariy  bred  to  the  trade.  Some- 
times licences  are  given  to  parties  who  have  not  been 
thoroughly  bred  to  the  trade  and  not  had  any  training 
at  all,  and  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  those 
licences  obtain  in  humbler  locidities.  There  is  great 
need  for  the  grocer  who  is  doing  business  in  those  local- 
ities to  be  well  trained  to  his  business,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  small  weighing  and  calculating  which  re- 
quires to  be  very  carefully  done,  and  with  rapidity,  and 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  licence 
holder,  who  has  not  r^ularly  been  bred  to  the  trade,  to« 
abandon  that  portion  to  accident,  and  to  rely  too  much  on. 
the  licence  he  has  been  successful  in  obtaining.  Mr  GiU, 
— ^There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  to-day  in  regard 
to  carters  stopping  at  grocers'  doors  and  going  in,  and  so 
on.  Well,  the  party  who  made  that  statement  does  not 
knowhowmany  articles  weare  in  the  custom  of  getting  in. 
For  instance,  in  the  back  end  of  the  year  we  have  carters 
from  the  country  delivering  potatoes.  They  leave  them  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  may  come  back  with 
their  empty  cart  to  coUect  the  bags.  Very  often,  if 
there  is  anybody  in  the  shop,  as  they  know  where  th^ 
bags  are  to  be  found,  they  go  straight  back,  pick  up  the 
bags  or  potato  baskets,  and  come  straight  out  There 
ard  also  men  who  deal  in  salt  and  other  things  of  that 
sort  They  come  weekly,  and  they  go  along  to  the 
back,  and  they  know  where  the  salt  barrel  stands,  and 
can  look  for  themselves. 

3495.  It  has  not  been  said  that  nobody  goes  into  w. 
grocer's  shop  without  having  a  glass  of  whisky  ? — ^Well, 
there  was  a  gentleman  here  to-day  who  said  he  had  seen 
carters  stopping  at  a  shop.  Now,  I  say  that  those  total 
abstainers  are  so  suspicious  that  if  they  see  a  carter 
going  into  a  shop,  or  anybody  except  a  well  dressed 
lady,  they  never  suspect  theuL 

3496.  Well,  they  accuse  them  too? — I  never  heard  it ;. 
but  if  they  see  such  a  man  as  a  carter  going  into  a 
grocer's  shop,  they  think  there  is  some  transgression. 


94.  Mr  James  Kormakd,  retired  Shipmaster,  examined^ 

3497.  The  Chairman. — 'What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — I  reside  at  Newhaven.  I 
think  there  are  about  21  licensed  houses  in  that  locality. 
Perhaps  about  10  of  them  are  held  by  grocers.  Of 
the  whole  10 1  think  two  are  what  I  would  call  respect- 
able. I  remember  an  individual  not  very  far  from  my 
residence  who  held  a  grocer's  licence,  and  who  almost 
defied  authority.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be 
convicted.  A  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  here,  Mr 
M'Kay,  was  the  man  who  did  it  He|could  not  do  it 
till  he  got  a  detective,  and  was  obliged  to  go  over  by  a 
back  place  where  they  had  a  ladder  placed  for  the  exit 
of  parties  who  were  drinking  in  the  Httle  back  shop  on 
the  Sunday. 

3498.  Is  it  within  yoiur  knowledge  that  many  of  the 
licensed  grocers  in  Newhaven  contravene  the  lawl — 
Not  only  in  Newhaven,  but  in  other  places.  I  had 
evidence  of  that  some  time  ago.  A  young  person 
visiting  my  wife  told  me  she  had  kept  a  licensed  grocery 
for  a  woman  there,  and  individuals  came  to  her  request- 
ing her  to  give  them  spirits  and  put  it  down  as  other 
articles.     She  refused  to  do  so,  and  they  said  *  You 

*  may  as  well  do  it,  for  if  Mrs  So-and-so  was  at  home 

*  she  would  do  it' 

3499.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  the  licensed  houses  ia 
Newhaven  at  the  present  time  break  the  law  1 — I  cannot 
speak  to  that  personally,  but  so  far  as  I  have  had  conver- 
sations with  people  they  do.  An 'officer  of  a  vessel 
which  sailed  for  Iceland  a  few  days  ago  said  to 
me  lately — *  If  this  law  of  restriction  were  passed 

*  upon  groceries  it    would    greatly    benefit    aU,  and 
'  especially  some  of  my  near  relatives.    My  mother 

*  can  go  into  a  shop  with  her  pass-book  and    get 
^  a  dram  of  spirits,  and  have  it  put  down  to  her 

*  as  a  loaf.'    Not  very  long  ago  Newhaven  was  a  place 
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where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness.  It  has 
been  rather  better  lately.  Before  this  year  the  public- 
houses  of  the  place  had  the  privilege  of  opening  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  One  of  them  is  not  very  far 
from  me,  and  it  was  not  made  use  of,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Act  was,  by  the  fisher  people  to  obtain  refresh- 
ments when  they  came  at  an  early  hour  on  the  winter 
mornings,  but  aU  the  low  people  from  the  slums  of 
Leith  and  Newhaven  used  to  come,  and  one  morning  I 
counted  forty  people  go  in  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes. 

3500.  But  that  was  a  publichouse  1 — Ye&  We  got 
that  privilege  taken  away,  and  things  are  now  much 
better. 

3501.  Do  the  fishermen  of  Newliaven  use  the  grocers' 
shops  much  for  getting  the  liquor  tliey  want  ?--Well, 
occasionally,  as  they  go  off  to  the  night  fishing,  many 
of  them  require  a  dram,  and  usually  it  is  got  at  the 
grocer's  with  their  provisions. 

3502.  And  so  these  shops  are  a  convenience  ? — They 
are  a  convenience  in  that  manner. 

3503.  Only  you  think  they  ought  to  be  regulated? — 
They  might  be  regulated. 

3504.  What  were  the  restrictions  which  your  friend 
spok^  of  as  being  useful, — ^to  prevent  people  getting  a 
dram  in  the  shop  ? — ^To  prevent  women  getting  dramis 
in  the  shop  and  putting  them  down  as  other  article& 

3505.  Whereas,  if  they  were  obliged  to  take  the 
liquor  away  in  a  bottle,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  ? — No ; 
their  taking  the  liquor  away  from  the  shop  in  a  sealed 
bottle  would  be  a  great  check. 

3506.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^With  regard  to  the  fishermen 
taking  a  dram  when  they  went  to  the  night  fishing,  do 
you  mean  they  took  it  with  them  or  drank  it  in  the 
shop  t — They  took  it  with  them. 


David 
Ander^frt, 


95.  David  Anderson,  Fish  Salesman,  5  Pentland  View, 
Edinburgh,  examined. 

3507.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  been  interesting 
yourself  greatly  in  the  movement  which  has  led  to  this 
Commission  1— Yes. 

3508.  You  wish  to  speak  specially  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  for  separating  the  grocery  and  spirit  trade  ? — 
Yes.  I  wish  simply  to  explain  one  or  two  points  that 
in  justice  to  the  committee  should  be  cleared  up.  I 
wieh  to  refer  to  the  allegation  of  Mr  Thomson  in  regard 
to  the  agitation  which  has  brought  about  this  Commis- 
sion having  had  its  origin  with  the  licensed  publicans 
and  the  temperance  party.  I  have  to  state  that  so  far 
as  our  committee  are  concerned,  this  agitation  is  trace- 
able to  the  citizen  movement  against  the  licensing  of 
the  Industrial  Museum  about  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  plebiscite  taken  (a  copy  of  which  I 
hand  in),  in  which  the  following  among  other  questions 
were  put : — *  3.  Do  you  think  the  present  number  of 

*  liquor  licences  in  the  city  ought  to  be  considerably 
'reduced?    4.  Do  you  wish  the  licensed  houses  re- 

*  moved  from  the  street  or  locality  in  which  you  reside  1 ' 
Out  of  15,682  schedules  which  the  committee  got  back, 
the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the  populous  or 
working  class  districts  of  the  city : — 


Question  No.  8. 

Qnestion  No.  4. 
Yes.         No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Canongate  Ward 1166 

386     . 

..     962        479 

St  Giles' Ward 876 

204     . 

..     724        260 

George  Square  Ward.  998 

263     . 

..     793         356 

St  Leonard's  Ward...  894 

342     . 

..     718        450 

3509.  How  many  schedules  were  issued? — ^We could 
only  issue  them  to  the  electors. 

3510.  How  many  are  there  in  the  cityl — ^About 
25,000. 

3511.  And  15,000  were  returned?— Yes.  I  should 
explain  that  the  work  was  done  very  hurriedly ;  it  was 
got  up  in  a  week  or  two,  and  entirely  by  voluntary 
agency.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  present  com- 
mittee's efforts. 

3512.  Were  the  electora  obliged  to  return  those  by 
poet? — ^No,  they  had  the  option  of  returning  them,  but 


they  were  left  and  called  for,  and  the  individuals  doing  Edinburoh. 
so  had  strict  ordera  simply  to  hand  them  in  and  go  back 
again  for  them. 

3513.  What  became  of  the  10,000  schedules  that 
were  not  returned? — ^A  great  many  people  were  not 
found.  We  had  500  or  600  returned  by  post  as  not 
found  from  a  few  districts  not  overtaken  by  distribu- 
tora 

3514.  Still  there  were  a  great  many  unaccounted 
for  ? — ^A  great  many,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  got  up 
hurriedly  goes  a  considerable  way  to  account  for  that 
Sir  Eobert  Anstmther's  measure  of  1876  was  practically 
the  outcome  of  that  movement. 

3515.  But  really  this  return  hardly  concerns  the 
present  inquiry,, — it  does  not  refer  to  grocers'  licences 
particularly? — ^All  licenses  were  taken  in.  I  also  wish 
to  put  in  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  state  of  Edinburgh 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  citizens  and  ministero  who 
investigated  the  matter,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  paragraph  on  the  fifth  page,  which  is  of  great 
importance : — *  In  this  city  it  has  proved  detrimentol  to 
'  many  families  that  groceries  and  spirits  are  retailed 
'  together,  and  such  an  arrangement  should  be  speedily 
*  altered.'  I  would  simply  state  further,  in  reference 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  led  before  this  Com- 
mission, that  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  committee 
whom  I  represent  to  get  up  evidence.  We  have 
simply  sent  out  lettera  or  notices  to  individuals  asking 
if  they  had  any  information  to  give,  and  stating  our 
willingness,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  them  in  bringing 
it  forward.  We  have  experienced  very  great  difficulty 
with  witnesses.  One  day  we  would  have  a  witness: 
coming  forward  voluntarily,  and  saying  he  had  very 
important  evidence  bearing  on  the  question,  and  relating 
a  whole  host  of  cases  he  was  familiar  with.  We  have 
given  in  the  name,  and  next  day  he  has  either,  through 
meeting  with  somebody  or  from  reading  newspaper  re- 
ports, been  frightened,  and  would  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  whole  difficulty  with  us  has  been  that  our 
Tsdtnesses,  while  confessing  they  have  a  great  amount  of 
information  to  give,  are  continually  taking  fright  and 
saying  they  decline  to  come  forward.  It  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  the  Commission  have  not  power 
to  subpoena  witnesses.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr  Salmond,  which  has  not  turned 
out  to  the  extent  we  anticipated  when  it  was  given. 
I,  as  an  individual,  and  also  the  committee,  believe 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  real  weight  in  it ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that 
that  evidence  was  public  property  before  we  got  it 

3516.  Your  main  contention  is  in  favour  of  separating 
the  provision  and  liquor  trades? — We  believe  that 
without  separation  there  will  be  no  practical  solution  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  connection. 

3517.  Have  you  contemplated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  trade  how  such  a  separation  could  be  effected 
without  manifest  injustice  ? — We  have  not  considered 
the  interest  of  the  trade.  We  have  conmdered  the  in- 
terest of  the  public 

3518.  Of  course  you  must  consider  how  you  can 
benefit  the  public,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
benefit  the  public  by  doing  great  violence  to  individual 
interesta  Many  men  have  been  engaged  in  the  trade 
for  thirty,  iprty,  or  fifty  years.  They  have  conducted 
it  without  reproach,  and  have  invested  large  capital  in 
it  How  soon  do  you  think  the  law  can  make  it  practi- 
cally possible  to  discontinue  that  trade  ? — ^I  am  hardly 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  questioiL 

3519.  You  are  at  the  head  of  a  movement  asking  us 
to  recommend  a  certain  thing,  and  we  may  fairly  put  it 
to  you  how  you  consider  it  possible  that  the  thing  can 
be  done? — ^Well,  the  question,  if  it  is  looked  at,  is  one 
of  fair  play.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  licensed 
grocere  have  had  a  remarkable  privilege  granted  to  them 
by  Government,  and  consequently  ihey  may  fairly  be 
asked  to  give  it  up  without  mudi  ado.  I  heard  not 
long  ago  of  acase  in  Glasgowwhere  aman  got  a  licence 
one  day  and  sold  it  the  next  for  £500,  so  that  the 
Government  practically  gave  that  man  ^£500,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  be  compensated  supposing  he  had 
it  for  a  certain  time  and  made  money  by  it 
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EDTHftuBOH.  3520.  Takethe  case  of  any  weU-knorm  tradesman  at 
the  West  End  of  Edinburgh  who  has  been  conducting 
a  business  which  perhaps  his  father  conducted  before 
*  him,  without  any  idea  of  his  licence  being  taken  from 
him  and  half  of  his  business  removed,  do  you  think  that 
that  could  be  done  at  once  1 — My  own  impression  is, — 
though  I  am  not  at  one  with  some  of  our  Mends, — ^that 
that  man  might  easily  take  an  additional  shop,  for  which 


the  law  might  grant  him  a  separate  licoiee  for  the  sale 
of  winAs  and  spirits. 

3521.  -But  you  see  you  advise  us  to  do  this  thing  in 
i^  public  int^»st,  and  you  do  not  suggest  any  plan  for 
doing  M — ^I  do  not  think  that  faUs  in  our  line  exactly. 

3523.  You  leave  osiers  to  do  that  1— Yes. 

Adjourned. 

(See  App.  D,  p.  497.) 


GLASGOW,  FEIDAY,   19th  OCTOBER  1877. 


Present : — 


Sir  jAifBs  Fbrottsson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Mr  Ferguson. 


Mr  M'Lagan,  M.P. 
Sheriff  Cwchton. 


Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSOiN',  Babt.,  in  thb  Chair. 


Glasgow. 


96.  The  Hon.  Jambs  Bain,  examined. 


Eon.  James       3523.  The   Chairman, — ^You  are  Lord  Provost  of 
^^'  i      Glasgow  ?— I  am. 

3524.  You  have,  I  think,  in  your  hands  some  figures, 
which  were  put  in  in  answer  to  our  questions,  showing 
the  number  of  licences  granted  in  Glasgow  ? — ^Yes,  I 
have  got  such  a  list  I  may  mention  that  the  list  which 
I  now  have  was  sent  through  to  your  Secretary  in 
Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  being  considered  by  the 
Commisfifion,  and  also  that  you  might  have  it  before  you, 
as  well  as  myself,  when  tins  time  came.  I  have  got  a 
list  of  licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow  in  each  year  from  1 862 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  1862  the  number  of 
licensed  grocers  was  173,  the  population  at  that  time 
being  410,000 ;  consequently  the  proportion  was  one 
to  each  2370  of  the  population.  The  number  of  licensed 
houses  increased  until  1873,  when  the  licensed  grocers 
in  Glasgow  numbered  272,  being  the  maximum  number ; 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been  decreasing.  The 
number  now  is  257,  being  one  to  each  2180  of  the 
estimated  population.  These  calculations  had  better  be 
checked,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  correct  I  do  not 
have  the  estimated  population  in  1873. 

3525.  What  do  you  estimate  the  population  at  now  1 — 
560,000. 

3526.  Have  you  a  note  of  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  of  other  kinds  ? — I  have  not  got  that  The  chief 
constable  and  other  witnesses  who  will  follow  me  will 
be  able  to  give  you  such  information  as  you  may  require 
on  these  points. 

3527.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr  McLaren  before  the  Conumssion  in 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  number  of 
publichouses  and  licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  respectively? — No,  I  did  not  specially 
observe  that.  1 1  have  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  in 
London,  been  in  communication  with  Mr  M'Laren,  and 
talked  with  him  upon  these  matters ;  and  I  have  learned 
from  him,  as  well  as  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
number  of  licensed  grocers  in  Edinburgh  was  very  much 
in  excess  of  those  in  Glasgow.  Irrespective  even  of  the 
difference  in  population,  there  are  more  of  them  in 
Edinburgh. 

3528.  The  particular  figures  to  which  I  refer  are 
these  r — ^Mr  M*Laren  says :  *  Edinburgh  has  342  public- 

*  houses,  or  one  to  123  families ;  Glasgow  has  1507 
^  publichouses,  or  one  for  every  37  families.  In 
*•  Edinburgh  there  are  15  fewer  licensed  houses  than  in 

*  1854,  and  Glasgow  has  now  61  fewer  licensed  houses 

*  than  in  1854,  while  I  point  out  that  the  population  of 

*  Glasgow  has  increased  in  that  period  more  than  Hke 

*  whole  present  population  of  Edinburgh ;  but  what  I 

*  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that  while  the 

*  mg^trates  of  Glasgow  have  slightly  reduced   the 

*  number  of  grocers*  licences,  it  would  appear  that  the 

*  number  of  publichouses  is  very  large.' — I  think  it  will 
bo  found  when.evidence  is  brought  before  you  by  some 


one  who  follows  me, — ^I  have  not  got  figures  witli  me 
myself,  but  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  the 
numbw  of  ^licensed  houses  of  all  kinds  in  Glasgow  has 
been  reduced.  While  the  population  has  been  increas- 
ing,, and  increasing  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  gross 
number  of  licences  has  been  iiBduced. 

3529.  Taking  all  kinds  of  licensed  houses,  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  diminished  by  91,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  increase  of  population.  These  are  Mr 
McLaren's  figures? — ^I  think  Mr  McLaren  is  quite 
correct  I  have  no  doubt  he  made  himself  quite  awaie 
of  the  correctness  of  what  he  was  going  to  say  before 
doing  it 

3530.  My  reason  for  putting  that  evidence  to  you  h 
because  I  wish  to  |  put  this  question :  Have  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  been  setting  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses  1 — ^They 
have]  been  considering  very  carefully  the  requirements 
of  localitieB ;  and  while  they  have  not  h&en  setting 
themselves  simply  to  reduce  publidiouses,  they  have 
considered  very  carefully  if  the  localities  for  which 
applioatioii4  ai^  made  require  these  houses,  and  where 
they  have  considered  that  they  were  not  needed,  they 
have  refused  to  grant  the  licences. 

3531.  Then  taking  the  question  of  grocers'  licences 
by  itself,  their]  granting  or  withholding  ci  licences  has 
proceeded  upon  the  consideration  of  whether  additional 
houses  were  required  in{  a  particnlarTdistrict  or  not  f — 
That  is  so.  I  may  state  that  they  idso  take  into  con« 
sideration  the  character  of  the  house,  that  is  to  say,  the 
conveniences  or  inconveniences,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  house  itself,  how  it  is  fitted  up,  and  tiie  character 
of  the  applicant  They  take  all  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the  locality. 

3532.  May  we  take  it  in  this  way,  that,  supposing 
an  applicant  to  be  likely  to  carry  on  the  business 
respectably, — supposing  lum  to  be  a  grocer  already, — 
the  nu^tnttes  would  not  grant  him  a  licence  unless  in 
their  judgment  ano<dier  lioenjBed  house  was  Miiy  required 
in  that  street? — That  is  so. 

3533.  Then  may  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
a  certain  hardship  may  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  trades- 
man in  the  grocery  trade  if  a  licence  to  sell  spirits  be 
granted  to  his  neighbour  and  he  be  refused  it  ?— No  ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  hardship  there.  The  liquor 
traffic  in  this  country  has  always  been  one  that  has  been 
subject  to  restrictions ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  the  case  that 
everybody  cannot  get  a  licence,  the  magistrates  to  whom 
Parliament  has  committed  the  charge  of  the  matter  must 
be,  I  think,  the  best  judges  of  whether  it  be  for  the 
public  interest  or  not  Uiat  additional  licences  should  be 
granted. 

3534.  Then  it  would  not  be  at  all  true  with  respect 
to  Gla^w,  what  we  heard  at  Edinburgh,  that  with, 
very  few  exceptions  all  the  grocers  in  a  large  way  of 
business  have  licences  1 — I  should  rather  say  that  in 
Glasgow  the  number  of  grocers  who  have  not  licences 
is  in  excess  of  those  who  have. 
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3535.  Mr  Ferguson, — I  rather  think  you  do  not  qnite 
see  the  bearing  of  the  question  which  was  put  by  the 
Chaixman.  We  were  told  in  Edinbuigh  that  the  grocers 
have  to  go  through  a  considerable  apprentioeddpy — a 
four  years*  apprenticeship.  Well,  a  young  man  who 
has  done  that  probably  finds  himself  at  the  end  of  that 
time  unable  to  get  a  grocer's  licence,  because  the  msgis- 
frates  consider  that  there  are  enough  in  the  town  already, 
and  he  is  thus  handicapped  in  carrying  on  his  trade  as 
against  lus  neighbour,  perhaps  next  door,  who  has  a 
grocer's  licence  along  with  his  grocer's  business.  Now 
don't  you  think  that  that  is  a  general  hardship  in  the 
trade  ?-— In  the  first  place,  I  d^'t  think  there  is  any 
rule — at  least  there  is  none  so  far  as  I  know — that  a 
grocer  must  serve  a  four  years'  apprentieesh^  before  he 
opens  a  shop. 

3536.  That  is  the  usual  apprenticeship  we  are  told, 
where  they  are  properly  bred  to  the  business  % — I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

3537.  Sheriff  GricMon. — ^You  have  no  such  rule  in 
Glasgow,  in  granting  a  grocer's  licence,  of  considering 
whetiier  the  applicant  has  served  an  apprenticeship  ? — 
No ;  that  is  certain.  I  never  heard  of  an  £4>prenticeship 
to  a  grocer's  business  before.  It  is  quite  new  to  me  to 
hear  of  it. 

3538.  Or  that  he  is  bred  to  the  trade  in  any  way  % — 
As  to  his' being  bred  to  the  trade,  many  a  man  is  bred 
to  a  trade  who  is  obliged  to  leave  it^  and  take  up  another 
one. 

3539.  The  Chairnum, — ^Do  the  magistrates,  in  grant- 
ing a  grocer's  licence,  consider  whether  the  man  is  a 
grocer  or  not  ? — In  the  first  place  I  may  say  that 
a  person  applying  for  a  grocer's  licence  is,  as  a  rule,  I 
may  say,  without  exception,  a  grocer  already  in  businessi 
His  application  usually  is  this,  that  being  a  grocer  and 
in  business,  families  coming  to  him  for  grocery  goods 
are  desirous  to  have  their  spirits  and  wine  and  malt 
liquors  from  the  same  shop  in  which  they  get  their 
groceries,  and  he  therefore  applies  for  this  licence  that 
he  may  supply  families  with  intoxicating  liquors  as  well 
as  with  groceries.  If  the  magistratea  find  this  man  to 
be  of  respectable  character,  and  the  shop  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  think  it  ought  to  be  lioensed,  and  if  they 
consid^  that  the  state  of  population  of  tiie  district  is 
such  as  to  warrant  an  additional  licence  b^ng  granted 
at  that  place,  they  give  it 

3540.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  not  give 
a  man  a  grocer's  licence  merely  to  enable  him  to  open 
a  spirit  shop  % — Certainly  not. 

3541.  Mr  Fergvson, — Has  it  ever  been  the  practice 
with  the  magistrates  here,  when  applications  for  publi- 
cans' licences  have  been  made  to  them,  to  refuse  the 
publican's  licence  but  to  grant  a  grocer's  licemse  instead) 
— I  think  there  have  been  cases  of  that  kind, — very 
seldom  ;  but  of  course  if  it  be  a  grocer's  licence  that  is 
granted,  it  must  be  accompanied  with  the  sale  of 
groceries.  I  don't  know  it  for  a  fact,  but  I  have  heard 
of  people  applying  for  a  licence  not  caring  about  the  sale 
of  groceries,  and  applying  themselves  more  to  the  sale 
of  spirits  and  malt  liquors.  But  I  may  say  that  I  have 
noticed,  in  the  evidence  wluch  was  laid  before  you  in 
Edinburgh,  that  a  great  many  of  the  witnesses  have 
dealt  in  beliefs  and  impressions  rather  than  in  matters 
of  fact ;  and  I  should  hke  to  guard  mysdlf  against  that, 
as  I  don't  consider  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  legHiate  upon 
beliefs  and  impressions 

3542.  The  Chairman, — ^Then,  perhaps,  as  you  are  to 
be  followed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  you  may  pass 
over  the  heads  of  the  circular  next  following,  and  take 
up  No  7. — ^There  are  some  of  the  points  bSore  it  oa 
which  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  remark. 
For  example,  I  find  that  from  1862  down  to  1877,  being 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  gross  number  of  breaches 
of  the  law  by  grocers  has  only  been  36.  Of  these  36, 
I  observe  that  35  were^  fined,  and  one  was  admonished. 
If  you  wish  it,  I  can  give  you  the  particulars  of  tiie 
case& 

3543.  I  think  that,  as  the  number  is  so  smaU,  we  need 
not  go  into  that. — There  is  one  matter  mentioned  in  the 
circular  to  which  I  would  refer, — ^that  is,  as  to  hours. 
I  think  that  licensed  grocers  should  be  confined  to  the 
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same  hours  as  licensed  publicans.     They  ought  not  to    Glasgow, 
be  permitted  to  sell  at  either  earlier  or  later  hours. 

3544.  Sheriff  Crichion, — ^Do  you  mean  other  com- 
modities than  liquors. — Yea  Any  man  with  a  grocer's 
licence  ough^  I  think,  to  be  obliged  to  shut  his  shop  at 
11  o'clock,  the  same  as  the  publican  is  obliged  to  do. 

I  have  heard  in  some  districts  of  Glasgow  that  a  grocer, 
being  entitled  to  keep  his  shop  open  longer,  say  tUl  12 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night,  can  sell  drink  between 

II  and  12  o'clock  after  the  publichouses  are  dosed, 
I  think  that  the  same  hours  shoiild  apply  to  both. 

3546.  Mr  Ferguson, — But  he  breaks  his  certificate  if. 
he  does  that) — Yes.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cases  that 
were  brought  up  were  of  that  nature. 

3546.  The  Chairman, — ^By  the  last  Act  on  the 
subject,  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Amendment  Act,  the 
grocer  was  limited  to  the  same  hours  for  selling  spirits 
as  the  publican,  but  you  say  he  should  dose  his  shop 
altogether] — Yes.  I  think  he  ought  to  dose  his  shop 
altogether,  because  as  long  as  his  shop  is  open  there  may 
be  a  tendency  to  sell  some  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes 
after  the  hour. 

3547.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^And  there  should  be  the 
same  hour  with  r^ard  to  the  morning? — Yes.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  think  the 
hours  fbr  both  licensed  grocers  and  pubHcans  should  be 
altered.  I  think  for  my  own  part, — I  am  only  giving 
my  own  opinion  in  the  meantime, — ^that  there  should 
be  no  permission  to  sell  drink  earlier  than  10  o'dock  in 
the  forenoon  or  later  than  10  o'clock  at  night  It  has 
been  admitted  I  think  on  all  hands  that  drinking  in  the. 
morning  before  breakfast  is  a  thing  that  is  bad  for  ev^ry 
one ;  and  I  think  that  a  good  Grovemment  should  put  a 
stop  to  it  Besides,  I  think  that  twdve  hours  a  day, 
from  10  o'dock  in  the  morning  till  10  o'clock  at  nighi^ 
is  long  enough  for  anybody  to  work.  Another  thing 
tibat  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that 
whan  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  was  passed,  fixing  II 
o'clock  as  the  hour  for  closing,  the  working  classes 
dropped  woric  at  6  o'dock  :  I  speak  of  Glaj^ow.  Now 
they  drop  woi^  at  5  o'clock ;  and  to  take  an  hour  oft 
the  time  in  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  drink  in 
publichouses  would,  I  think,  be  for  their  benefit,  and, 
as  you  can  see,  it  would  give  them  quite  as  long  time  as 
before.  The  police  find  that  the  hoiur  from  10  till  11 
at  night  is  one  in  which  their  services  are  much  more 
required  than  in  any  other  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  I  should  therefore  like  that  10  o'dock  at  night  was 
made  the  hour  for  closing. 

3548.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — ^Then  would  you  not  allow  a 
man  to  sell  groceries  until  10  o'dock  in  the  morning  1 — ^ 
If  a  man  is  only  a  grocer,  and  keeps  a  grocer's  shop,  I 
would  allow  him  to  sell  food  at  any  hour  he  chooses ; 
but  if  he  takes  a  licence  to  sell  drink  as  weU,  I  think  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  open  his  shop  till  10  o'dock, 
which  I  would  like  to  make  the  hour  of  opening  for  all 
licensed  houses. 

3549.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  the  magistrates  here  allow 
any  extension  of  hours  to  publichouses  in  any  district 
of  the  city  1 — We  do  not  give  extensions  of  hours .  to 
publichouses  ;  but  in  cases  of  hotels,  wh^re  they  are 
entertaining  company,  where  perhaps  a  supper  is  taking 
place  on  scmie  festive  occasion,  special  permissions  are 
granted  to  keep  q)en  till  say  1  or  2  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  case  may  ba 

3550.  But  there  is  no  advantage  taken  of  that  clause 
in  the  Act  which  allows  an  extension  of  hours  of  pub< 
lichouses  in  districts? — ^No,  there  is  no  advantage 
taken  of  that  in  Glasgow. 

3551.  A  question  has  been  put  in  my  hand,  and  I  am 
requested  to  ask  you  whether  at  the  last  licensing 
court  here  the  ma^strates  refused  several  tranters  of 
existing  licences  toappHcants  whose  character  was  certi- 
fied to  be  good,  and  without  assigning  reasons  %  It  is 
insinuated  in  the  question  that  hardship  was  thereby 
inflicted  on  several  appHcants  who  had  purchased  the 
lease  of  prennses  and  the  goodwill  of  them. — I  was  noft 
present  myself  at  that  licensing  court,  and  it  would  be 
better  that  the  answer  t6  the  question  should  be  given 
by  some  magistrate  who  was  present  i  but  I  am  aware 
of  some  circumstances  connected  with  that  matter  which 
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Olasoow.    I  may  perhaps  be  permitled  to  detail  in  a  general 

—  way. 
Hon,  Janu8  3552.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Perhaps  you  would  tell  us 
'^^*  first  how  the  magistrates  act  with  regard  to  transfers? — 
The  magistrates  exercise  the  discretion  which  has  been 
committed  to  them  by  Parliament.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  magistrate  ever  assigns  a  reason,  and  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  advise  any  magistrate  to  give  one. 

3553.  The  Chairman. — ^That  is  rather  an  illustration 
of  a  question  I  put  to  you  a  little  while  ago,  whether 
the  position  of  a  grocer  who  applies  for  a  licence  did  not 
necessarily  come  into  question  in  the  granting  or  witli- 
holding  of  a  licence  9  In  such  a  case  as  the  sale  of  the 
goodwill  of  a  business  where  the  licence  had  been  held 
for  some  years,  would  it  not  rather  trammel  the  magis- 
trates in  exercising  their  discretion  as  to  the  want  of 
another  grocer's  licence  in  that  district  ? — ^No.  I  don't 
take  that  view  of  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  not 
a  believer  at  all,  to  the  extent  which  some  people  are, 
in  what  is  called  the  vested  interests  in  licences.  A 
licence  is  applied  for  yearly,  is  granted  yearly,  and  if  the 
luagistrates  in  the  public  interest  think  fit  to  withdraw 
a  licence,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  not  to  renew  it,  they 
have  quite  the  right  and  the  power  to  do  so,  without 
giving  any  reason  whatever,  if  they  think  it  is  for  the 
public  advantage  that  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  I  know 
this  for  a  fact,  that  with  reference  to  publichouses 
where  a  good  trade  has  been  done,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  very  large  sums  indeed  are  paid  for  this  goodwill 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  transfer.  I  am  aware  of  a 
.case, — ^it  has  been  reported  to  us,  and  I  can  believe  it, 
— where  the  whole  stock  in  trade  which  was  transferred 
in  a  shop  was  only  j£6  worth  of  material,  and  yet  £500 
was  paid  for  the  licence,  for  the  transfer  of  this  vested 
interest.  And  that  leads  me  to  observe,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  do  it,  that  I  think  there  is  here  a  matter 
deserving  of  remedy  and  change  in  the  law  ;  and  that 
is  to  this  effect,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  much  higher 
licence  duty  exacted  by  Government,  either  for  state 
purposes,  or  I  would  prefer  it  for  my  own  part  for 
municipal  purposes,  but  that  there  should  be  a  much 
higher  licence  duty  than  at  present  exists,  and  that  it 
should  be  levied  upon  an  ad  vahrein  scale.  A  public- 
house  paying  say  £200  a  year  of  rent  ought,  in  my  esti- 
mation, to  be  charged  50  per  cent,  or  £100,  for  its 
licence  duty.  As  we  are  talking  of  licensed  grocers,  I 
.should  think  that  grocers  and  hotel-keepers  could  not 
be  charged  the  same  percentage  on  their  rent,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  mere  sellers  of  drink  ;  but  undoubtedly, 
looking  to  the  enormous  prices  which  are  being  paid  for 
the  transfer  of  licences,  and  the  fact  that  many  people 
live  by  dealing  in  licences,  and  the  great  rents  that 
landlords  obtain  for  a  licensed  house  as  compared  with 
.a  house  that  is  not  licensed,  all  these  things  combined 
induce  me  to  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  much  higher 
Jicence  duty  exacted  by  Government,  and  that  that 
ought  io  hQod  valorem  in  conformity  with  the  rent  or 
extent  of  the  premises  occupied. 

3554.  But  the  Government  in  that  case  would  be 
taxing  the  trade  in  two  ways, — ^upon  the  commodity 
they  sell,  and  upon  their  profits  too  ? — ^I  am  aware  that 
for  my  own  part,  as  an  ironmaster,  I  am  taxed  upon  my 
profits  ;  and  I  think  everybody  is  taxed  upon  the  com- 
modity he  sells  and  upon  his  profits  combined  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  may  mention  that  I  go  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the  community, 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation,  if  intoxicating  liquors 
were  made  more  expensive  and  more  difficult  to  get 

3555.  So  that  you  would  anticipate  that  this  double 
tax  would  really  fall  upon  the  consumer  1 — ^I  .think  it 
would.  I  think  that  every  tax  falls  on  the  consumer 
in  the  end  in  some  form.  Besides,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  the  Government  could  obtain  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  they  do  for  only  one-half  the 
consumption  of  drink  that  exists. 

3556.  Sheriff  GricMon, — I  think  you  were  going  to 
state  some  facts  with  r^ard  to  the  transfer  of  licences  % 
— I  have  already  mentioned  to  the  Chairman  that  I 
think  it  would  be  better  that  a  magistrate  who  was 
present  at  the  court  should  answer  the  question  which 
has  been  put  to  me  on  that  subject     Ilien,  I  think  I 


may  express  an  opinion  that  the  feeling  in  Glasgow,  and 
it  certainly  is  my  own  opinion,  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  drmk  by  licensed  grocers,  is  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  it  in  open  vessels.  I  have  heard 
of  cases,  of  course  I  have  not  seen  them — ^but  I  can 
quite  believe  what  I  have  heard  of  this  nature — ^that 
people  have  gone  into  grocers'  shops  and  got  drink  in 
an  open  vess^  and  then  have  gone  outside  the  door  and 
drunk  it  either  on  the  street  or  up  a  close.  I  believe 
that  has  occurred  I  think  also  there  should  be  no  less 
quantity  sold  by  a  licensed  grocer  than  a  pint  bottle, 
and  that  that  should  be  corked  and  sealed.  I  may  say 
further  that  I  don't  think  in  Glasgow  there  has  been 
any  serious  contravention  of  the  law  by  licensed  grocers. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  selling  drink  in  a  licensed  grocer's  shop,  and 
putting  it  down  as  provisions.  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  working  men's  wives  obtaining  drink  in  licensed 
grocers',  and  having  it  put  down  in  the  pass-book  as  pro- 
visions. That  may  occur  to  some  extent,  but  I  have 
been  making  inquiry,  and  I  think  it  does  not  occur  to 
almost  any  extent  in  Glasgow.  It  may  do  in  little 
villages  round  the  city,  but  I  think  that  in  Glasgow  it 
does  not  hold  good  to  any  extent  The  number  of 
licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow  with  small  rents  is  very  few. 
There  are  only  34  grocers  whose  rents  are  under  £20  ; 
while  there  are  65  whose  rents  are  £100  and  upwards  ; 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow  carry  on  an  honest  business, 
and  don't  in  any  way  break  the  law. 

3557.  The  Chairman, — You  have  made  one  sugges- 
tion as  to  an  amendment  on  the  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  hours.  Have  you  any  other  to  offer  % — ^I  am 
quite  as  strong  in  favour  of  an  amendment  in  increasing 
the  licence  duty  as  I  am  with  reference  to  the  hours. 

3558.  Sheriff  CricMon, — ^It  has  frequently  been  sug- 
gested that  a  minimum  rent  should  be  fixed  throughout 
the  country,  applicable,  of  course,  to  each  particular  dis- 
trict Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  that  point  ] 
— I  have.  I  don't  think  it  would  work  well  at  all, 
because  what  would  be  considered  a  very  moderate  rent 
for  premises  in  Glasgow  might  be  considered  a  very  high 
one  in  a  small  burgh.  Take,  for  instance,  Hamilton  or 
Falkirk  or  Stirling,  and  many  other  small  towns  which 
are  quite  respectable  in  their  way,  a  rent  which  would 
be  a  high  one  there  would  be  a  small  one  in  Glasgow  ; 
and  I  think  that  the  discretion  in  the  matter  had  better 
be  left  to  the  local  magistrates ;  who  know  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  case,  rather  than  that  Parliament  should 
legislate  upon  the  subject  With  reference  to  the  eighth 
question  in  the  circular,  as  to  whether  abuses  are  beheved 
to  occur  through  the  sending  out  of  liquor  in  grocers'  or 
hawkers'  carts,  I  don't  thmk  that  practice  exists  in 
Glasgow. 

3559.  The  Chairman, — I  did  not  mean  to  put  that 
to  you,  because  it  refers  to  the  country  districts.  Is 
there  any  other  remark  you  would  like  to  make  ? — I 
may  mention  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  Glasgow  who  think, — I  have  not  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  matter  myself, — that  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Grovemment  or  Parliament  to  fix  the  number  of 
licences  for  each  district  according  to  the  population, 
and  that  these  licences  so  fixed  should  be  put  up  to 
public  competition.  I  find  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
Glasgow  amongst  many  of  my  colleagues  and  others  to 
exist  upon  that  point,  that  the  number  of  houses  would 
be  very  much  reduced  by  Parliamentary  action,  and  that 
that  being  so,  the  licence  should  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  I  don't  venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
myself,  but  I  know  that  that  opinion  exists  to  a  con- 
siderable extent 

3560.  Have  you  appointed  a  public  analyst  in 
Glai^ow  % — We  have. 

3561.  Is  it  any  part  lof  his  duty  to  inspect  the  liquors 
sold  ? — It  is,  and  he  is  doing  so  almost  every  other 
day.  Not  only  the  medicines  and  the  food  of  the  people, 
but  the  liquors  and  the  milk  are  also  inspected  contmn- 
ously.  We  have  had  many  cases  where  the  whisky  has 
been,  analysed,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  been  found 
that  it  has  not  been,  I  was  going  to  say  diluted,  with 
anything  worse  than  water. 
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3662.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Then  water  is  not  considered 
an  adulteration,  is  it  % — It  is  not  considered  so.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  so  according  to  law  or  not,  but  cer- 
tainly nobody  has  been  brought  up  before  the  court  for 
mixing  water  with  the  whisky. 

3563.  The  Chairman, — It  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
law  in  the  case  of  milk  % — It  is  so,  and  it  is  punished,  and 
punished  pretty  severely. 

3564.  But  the  selling  of  whisky  in  a  very  new  and 
raw  state  would  not  be  considered  a  matter  calling  for 
your  interference] — I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  to 
prevent  people  selling  it  in  such  a  condition.  Of  course, 
we  magistrates,  whether  it  be  the  police  magistrate  or 
the  civic  magistrate,  are  just  creatures  of  statute,  and 
must  administer  the  law  as  we  find  it. 

3565.  It  has  been  said  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  so 
unwholesome  or  so  intoidcating  as  a  very  new  spirit — 
I  could  qt^te  believe  it  is  so,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
law  against  the  sale  of  it. 

3566.  Mr  Ferguson, — We  have  heard  very  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  for  separating  the  trades  of 
grocer  and  spirit-dealer  altogether.  I  observe  in  Glasgow 
that  there  are  a  number  of  spirit  shops  which  have  what 
are  called  '  family  departments.'  These  are  common  in 
London,  but  there  is  no]  such  thing  in  Edinburgh.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be]  a  hardship  to  separate  the  trades 
so  completely  that  people  could  not  get  spirits  at  all  at 
a  grocer's  shop  when  they  might  get  them  at  the  spirit- 
dealer's,  perhaps  only  two  or  three  doors  off? — ^That 
depends  on  who  is  to  be  the  sufferer.  I  believe  there 
are  many  families  sending  their  servants  for  groceries, 
and  ordering  at  the  same  time  say  a  dozen  of  beer,  or 
half  a  dozen  of  wine,  or  a  few  bottles  of  whisky  from 
their  grocer,  who  would  not  like  to  send  their  servants 
or  to  go  themselves  into  a  spirit  shop  where  drink  is 
also  sold  across  the  counter. 

3567.  But  I  observe  that  here,  where  there  are  those 
*  family  departments,'  there  are  different  doors  to  them 
and  separations.  I  noticed  one  in  Sauchiehall  Street, 
where  the  family  department  was  round  in  -Cambridge 
Street  Would  not  that  meet  the  case  ? — ^May  I  ask, 
did  you  go  into  the  shop  1 

3568.  No,  I  did  not — I  think  if  you  had  gone  you 
would  have  found  in  that  case,  as  in  many  others,  that 
although  there  is  a  door  round  the  comer,  it  just  goes 
to  the  same  counter. 

3569.  The  Chairman, — In  London  it  is  very  common 
to  have  a  family  door,  with  the  inside  entirely  shut 
off? — It  is  so.  I  have  very  often  seen  these  places. 
There  is  quite  a  division  betwixt  the  two  places,  but  the 
division  goes  no  further  than  the  counter,  and  the  person 
behind  the  counter  supplies  both. 

3570.  But  some  of  tiie  evidence  to  which  Mr  Ferguson 
referred  was  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  sale  of 
drink  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  should  be 
separated  from  the  grocery  business,  so  that  what  is  now 
called  a  grocer's  licence  should  be  simply  a  licence  to 
sell  spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  Now, 
do  yoti  think  it  woiJTd  be  desirable  that  the  trade  should 
be  so  separated  ?  and  1  would  put  it  to  you,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question,  that  in  the  case  of  a  family 
order  for  a  quantity  of  liquors,  it  could  be  done  by 
letter. — ^That  is  so;  but  I  thhik  that  the  most  of 
families, — I  speak  of  the  west  end  of  Glasgow  just 
now, — ^most  of  families  there  desire  to  have  their  beer 
from  the  same  man  from  whom  they  get  their  groceries. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  lady  to  stop  with  her 
carriage  at  one  of  these  shops,  and  go  in  and  order  the 
tea  and  sugar  and  otherrgroceries  for  the  household,  and 
also  the  beer  along  with  it,  whereas  she  might  not  care 
to  go  into  a  spirit  shop.  Of  course  I  should  speak  about 
Glasgow  more  than  any  other  place  with  reference  to 
any  remarks  which  are  made;  but  I  think  that  in 
Glasgow  the  conduct  of  those  shopkeepers  who  have 
grocers'  Hcences  is  such  that  there  is  really  no  call  for 
any  alteration  of  the  law,  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned. 

3571.  But  of  course  you  know  that  any  legislation 
must  be  general  1 — Of  course  it  must 

3572. — ^When  you  speak  of  people  not  liking  to  go 
into  spirit  shops,  is  not  that  considering  a  spirit  shop 


Bain. 


somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  publichouse;  but  if  the    Glasgow. 
spirits  could  only  be  sold  to  be  taken  away,  there  would         — 
not  be  the  disagreeable  association  of  men  drinking*  at  ^^  Jatrus 
the  counter  ? — Then  I  understand,  Sir  James,  that  you 
propose  a  new  character  of  licence  ] 

3573.  No ;  I  am  only  putting  to  you  proposals  which 
have  been  inade  by  others,  that  you  may  give  your 
opinion  upon  them,  but  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it — 
The  proposal,  then,  is  that  there  should  be  licences  for 
the  sale  of  drink,  and  no  other  thing  in  the  shop  but 
drink;  and  that  it  should  be  carried  away  and  not 
consumed  on  the  premises.  There  are  shops  in  Glai^w 
that  adopt  that  plan.  One  of  our  greatest  gentlemen, 
who  has  many  publichouses  in  Glasgow,  1^  several 
shops  in  which  he  does  not  permit  anything  to  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  premises ;  they  are  obliged  to  cany  it 
away.  That  would  do  better  perhaps  than  allowing  the 
present  system  to  continue  altogether  in  every  place ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in]  saying  that  the  mass  of  the 
community  would  prefer  to  be  cdlowed  to  get  their  beer 
from  the  same  shop  from  which  they  get  their  groceries. 

3574.  Mr  M^Lagan, — It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  grocer  might  have  the  beer  and  wine  licence  and  not 
the  spirit  licence.  What  would  you  think  of  that  1 — I 
think  it  would  not  matter  much,  if  you  made  it  a  rule 
that  they  must  take  it  away  off  the  premises  in  a  sealed 
bottle. 

3575.  You  stated  that  respectable  females  would 
object  to  go  into  a  spirit-dealer's  to  get  their  spirits  or 
their  wine ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  of  those  very 
respectable  females  go  at  the  present  time  to  confec* 
tioners'  to  drink  there,  and  have  their  glass  of  spirits  or 
their  glass  of  wine  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  going 
into  such  places,  except  when  they  go  for  food  as  well  as 
to  get  drink. 

3576.  But  they  get  drink  there  1— Yes.  For  instance 
I  may.  go  down  to  any  restaurant,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number  in  Gla^w,  and  go  in  to  have  my  lunch 
and  have  my  glass  of  wine  or  my  glass  of  beer  along 
with  it ;  and  ti^at  opens  up  one  question  which  I  may 
state  to  you,  on  wMch  l^ere  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  opinion  in  Glasgow, — ^that  is,  that  many 
people  consider  it  would  be  wise  that  no  person  should 
get  a  licence  to  sell  drink  to  be  consiuned  upon  the 
premises  unless  they  also  were  bound  to  supply  tea  and 
coffee  and  cooked  provisions  in  the  same  placa  I  may 
say  for  my  own  part  that  if  there  were  such  an  alteration 
made  in  the  law,  it  is  one  that  would  command  my 
thorough  approval 

3577.  21ie  Chairman, — You  think,  in  fact,  that 
a  person  who  receives  a  licence  should  be  a  victualler  1 — 
Yes.  They  should  be  what  their  name  implies,  licensed 
victuallers,  supplying  foo<J,  cooked  provisions,  tea  and 
coffee,  as  well  as  dnnk  on  the  premisea  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  country  if  such 
were  the  case. 

3578.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  in  Glasgow  what  we 
have  met  with  elsewhere, — ^many  small  grocers  who 
really  are  not  grocers,  but  practically  are  only  sly  spirit 
dealers  1 — I  think  not  The  number  of  small  grocers, 
that  is  those  with  rents  at  <£20  and  under,  in  Glasgow 
is  only  34  altogether.  Of  these  23  are  in  the  eastern 
district  of  the  city,  and  eleven  are  in  the  west ;  and  the 
character  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
population  in  the  east,  is  such  that  a  smaller  rent  there 
means  quite  as  much  respectability  as  a  larger  rent  does 
in  the  west  end. 

3579.  Mr  M^Lagan, — As  regards  the  character  of  the 
houses,  do  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  in  licensing,  a 
house  take  into  account  whether  that  house  has  a  back 
door  or  not  % — ^They  do. 

3580.  And  also  as  to  whether  there  is  any  communi- 
cation directly  with  the  house  1 — Yes.  They  take  that 
into  account  too. 

3581.  Do  they  refuse  in  every  instance  a  licence  to 
a  grocer  who  has  a  communication  between  the  house 
and  the  shop  ? — ^In  all  cases  the  licence  is  refused  where 
there  is  any  back  door,  or  any  means  of  getting  out  ei« 
cept  by  the  front  door. 

8582.  And  if  there  is  any  communication  between  the 
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OLAioow.  dwelling-house  of  the  grocer  and  the  shop,  do  they  re- 
—         fuse  the  licence  1 — Thab  requires  to  be  answered  with 

E<m,  JatMs  ^jjjjg  explanation,  that  there  are  cases, — ^there  are  not 
many  now,  but  they  do  exist, — where  the  licensed 
person  resides  on  the  premises.  His  house  and  his  shop 
are  in  one.  When  that  occurs,  of  course,  the  front  door 
is  the  only  means  of  egress  or  ingress  to  the  housa 

3583.  The  front  door  of  the  shop  I—Yes.  But  I 
believe  there  is  almost  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Glasgow 
now.     At  one  time  it  existed  considerably. 

3584.  There  is  no  licence  given  now  for  such  a  com- 
bination of  house  and  shop  ? — ^No  ;  nona 

3585.  Slieriff  CrirMon. — ^That  would  be  considered 
a  ground  for  refusal  ] — Yes. 

3586.  Mr  M^Lagan, — You  mentioned  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  families  in  the  west  end  of  Glasgow  sent 
their  servants  to  the  grocer*s  shop  to  buy  groceries  and 
at  the  same  time  to  order  half-aiozen  of  beer  or  wine 
or  a  few  bottles  of  spirits.  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
complaint  that  these  servants  were  taught  tippling  habits 
by  being  sent  these  messages,  and  having  been  offered  a 
glass  of  spirits  by  the  grocer  1 — ^I  have  heard  of  such 
things,  but  that  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  I  referred 
to  as  beliefe  and  impressions. 

3587.  No  case  has  ever  come  within  your  own  experi- 
ence of  a  servant  woman,  becoming  afterwards  a  working 
man's  wife,  and  tracing  her  drunken  habits  to  getting  a 
glass  of  spirits  from  the  grocer  1 — ^No ;  I  have  never 
heard  of  that ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  have  heard  of 
such  things,  but  I  don't  know  myself  of  anything  of  the 
kind  occurring. 


W.M,Wil9!m. 


97.  Mr  W.  M.  Wilson,  examined. 

3588.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  town-derk  of  the 
burgh  of  Govan  1 — ^I  am. 

3589.  Has  Grovan  a  separate  licensing  bench  1 — The 
magistrates  of  Govan  are  magistrates  under  the  General 
Police  Act,  and  have  no  jurisdiction  in  granting  licencea 

3590.  Are  they  subject  to  the  city  or  the  county  ? — 
They  aro  subject  to  the  county  in  the  granting  of 
licences. 

3591.  You  are  aware,  however,  I  suppose,  of  the  num- 
ber of  licences  held  in  the  burgh  of  Govan  in  this  and 
previous  years  I — I  am.  I  have  brought  a  note  of  the 
number  of  licences  granted  by  Her  Majesty's  justices 
to  the  burgh  of  Grovan  since  the  burgh  was  formed  in 
1864 ;  and  I  have  some  statistics  of  the  state  of  matters 
with  regard  to  licences  in  the  village  of  Govan  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  burgh.  I  may  mention  that  Govan 
is  a  very  old  centre  of  population  ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
overflow  of  Glasgow,  but  has  always,  since  the  16  th 
century,  been  an  independent  centre,  and,  with  Glasgow, 
has  graduaUy  extended.  When  the  burgh  was  formed 
under  the  General  Police  Act  of  1862  in  1864,  the  popu- 
lation was  somewhere  under  10,000, — ^probably  about 
9000  ;  but  wiih  the  establishment  of  public  works, 
shipbuilding  yards,  and  other  large  centres  of  industry, 
the  population,  which  at  the  last  census  in  1871  was 
returned  at  19,214,  is  now  in  the  present  year  returned 
by  the  Lands  Valuation  Assessor,  upon  the  basis  of  five 
persons  to  every  house,  at  43,000.  » 

3592.  I  observe  that  in  a  Parliamentary  return  dated 
1875,  the  population  of  Grovan  is  set  down  at  57,000? 
— That  may  refer  to  the  parish  of  Govan.  There  is  a 
parish  as  well  as  a  burgh, — ^the  parish,  of  course,  having  a 
much  wider  area  ;  but  the  burgh,  properly  so  called,  I 
think  I  may  state  upon  the  authority  of  the  Lands 
Valuation  Assessor,  Mr  Nisbet,  has  now  an  estimated 
population  of  43,000,  as  against  19,214  at  the  last 
Parliamentary  census.  In  1830,  with  a  population  in 
the  village  ol  Grovan  (the  area  of  which  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  burgh)  of  about  1000  persons, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants^  there 
were  24  publichousea  These  publichouses  were  very 
old  and  very  small  In  1840  I  believe  the  population 
had  not  much  increased  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures 
then,  nor  can  I  give  the  figures  for  1850 ;  but  in  1864, 
the  year  when  the  burgh  was  formed  and  eleven  years 


after  the  institution  of  grocers'  licences,  there  were  in 
the  burgh  of  GroVan  15  publichouses  and  13  licensed 
grocers,  in  all  28,  the  population  then  being  about  9000. 
In  1865,  the  licences  granted  were  17  publichouses  and 
15  grocers,  in  all  32.  In  1866  the  population  had 
increased  to  nearly  17,000,  and  the  justices  then  granted 
one  additional  grocer's  licence,  the  numbers  being  17 
publichouses  and  16  grocers,  in  all  33.  In  1861  there 
was  18  pubUchouses  and  16  grocers,  in  all  34.  In  1868 
there  were  21  publichouses  and  18  grocers,  in  all  39. 

3593.  We  need  not  take  them  for  each  year ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  come  down  to  1871,  the  date  of  the 
next  census. — The  return  of  the  census  of  1871  showed 
the  population  of  the  burgh  of  Grovan  to  be  19,214,  and 
in  that  year  the  licences  granted  for  the  burgh  by  the 
justices  were  31  publichouses  and  22  grocers,  in  all  53, 
being,  as  I  calculate,  one  to  eyery  363  persons. 

3594.  Will  you  now  come  down  to  the  present 
year? — Perhaps  you  will  take  the  last  year,  because 
the  present  year  1877  in  the  question  of  licences  is  not 
yet  complete.  In  1876  the  estimated  population  was 
40,000,  and  there  were  70  publichouses  and  44  licensed 
grocers,  in  all  114,  which  appears  to  be  one  for  every 
350  of  the  population.  The  licences,  as  you  axe  aware, 
are  granted  at  half-yearly  terms,  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas ;  the  licences  for  the  current  year  are  fixed, 
so  far  as  Whitsunday  is  concerned,  but  Martinmas  is 
still  unfixed. 

3595.  You  need  not  go  further  into  that;  but  as 
matter  of  [fact,  do  you  say  that  the  number  of  licences 
granted  in  the  last  ten  years  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  >  population  1 — ^They  have  certainly 
increased.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  ratio  compared 
with  the  increase  of  the  population,  but  they  appear 
generally  to  have  kept  pace  with  it. 

3596.  Are  a  large  proportion  of  the  grocers  in  GrOvan 
licensed? — ^I  have  not  got  the  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  xmlicensed  as  against  licensed  grocers,  but  I  think  the 
majority  are  licensed, 

3597.  As  you  aro  not  an  officer  of  the  licensing 
authority,  I  don't  ask  you  any  questions  as  to  the 
grounds  for  granting  or  withholding  licences. — I  think 
I  could  give  the  Commission  some  information  upon 
that  point 

3598.  In  what  way  are  you  acquainted  with  it? — 
Not  officially  as  town-clerk,  but  I  know  the  system  of 
licensing  thoroughly  as  it  obtains  in  the  Justice  of  Peace 
Court,  £rom  having  had  occasion  in  previous  years  to 
attend  there  professionally. 

3599.  Then  you  can  tell  us  on  what  general  principle 
the  justices  in  that  district  grant  or  withhold  licences 
from  grocers? — The  legislature  has  committed  to  the 
justices  a  discretionary  power,  and  that  has  reference  to 
character,  to  suitability  of  premises,  and  to  the  apparent 
requirement  of  supply  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  think 
Her  Majesty's  justices  are  moved  by  these  considerations 
in  dealing  with  any  application,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  know  that  irregular  influences  in  the  way  of  canvass 
are  frequently  brought  to  bear. 

3600.  The  justices  have  not  laid  down  for  themselves 
any  definite  principle  as  to  the  number  of  houses  they 
consider  proper  for  the  district  or  the  size  of  the  houses 
to  which  they  would  grant  licences  ? — No  fixed  rule  as 
to  size  has  been  laid  down.  No  fixed  rule  as  to  the 
proportion  of  licences,  whether  grocers  or  publichouses, 
to  population  is  laid  down  by  the  legislature;  and 
acoorcQngly  the  justices  have  avoided  laying  down  any 
hard  and  fast  line ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  every 
licensing  courts  whether  of  magistrates  in  Glasgow  or 
of  justices,  the  public  prosecutor  (the  procurator-fiscal) 
calls  the  attention  of  the  licensing  bench  to  the  existing 
state  of  matters  and  the  present  population.  He  reports 
that  there  are  at  present  so  many  grocers  or  so  many 
licences,  and  that  the  population  is  such  as  he  correctly 
states ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bench  are  moved 
by  general  considerations  of  the  proportion  of  licences  to 
population. 

3601.  Have  any  licences  been  granted  by  the  district 
bench  and  refused  by  the  county  licensing  [conumittee 
TUider  Dr  Cameron's  Act^? — I  don't  know  personally  of 
any  case  in  which  an   application  granted    by  the 
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licensing'^court  in  the  first  instance  has  been  reversed 
on  review. 

3602.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Yon  said  something  abont 
irregular  influences,  such  as  canvassing,  being  brought 
to  bear.  Was  there  any  other  irregular  influence  to 
which  you  referred  ] — I^o ;  I  cannot  point  to  any  other. 

3603.  The  Chairman, — Do  the  convictions  obtained 
for  breach  of  certificate  by  grocers  in  Govan  come 
under  your  personal  knowledge? — The  magistrates 
of  Grovan  not  being  a  licensing  authority,  construed 
the  publichouse  statutes  as  precluding  them  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  breaches  of  certificate; 
but  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  judicial  difi'erence 
of  opinion  upon  that  head,  and  that  the  Supreme 
CJourt  has  held  in  a  case  that  I  may  quote  to  you 
that  the  General  Police  Act  gives  the  magistrates 
a  jmrisdiction  over  breaches  of  certificate.  In  Govan, 
however,  .they  do  not  exercise  it ;  but  in  Grovan  they  do 
exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  connectioii  with  the  Public 
Houses  Acts  under  the  following  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1862 : — They  exercise  jurisdiction  under  section  16, 
which  deals  with  hawking;  under  section  17,  which 
deals  with  shebeens;  under  section  20,  which  deals 
with  illegal  possession,  in  supposed  shebeens,  of 
excisable  Hquors  without  licence;  under  section  21, 
refusing  to  leave  licensed  premises ;  under  section  22, 
persons  misrepresenting  themselves  as  bona  fide 
travellers;  under  section  23,  relating  to  drunk  and 
incapables;  and  section  24,  harbouring  constables. 
All  these  are  oflfences  under  the  Public  Houses  Act. 

3604.  Then,  can  you  tell  us  what  nimiber  of  ofiences 
for  last  year  were  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
magistrates  with  respect  to  grocers'  shops  or  hawking 
spirits  by  grocers  ?-— The  police  superintendent  and 
procurator-fiscal,  Mr  Young,  publishes  annual  criminal 
returns.  I  applied  to  him  for  these  returns,  and  would 
have  laid  them  before  you,  but  I  have  not  been  favoured 
with  them 

3605.  Are  there  many  small  grocers  in  Govan  sub- 
sisting chiefly  by  the  sale  of  spirits  1 — I  don't  think  it. 

3606.  Are  they  mostly  houses  of  considerable  size  ? — 
They  are  mostly  respectable  shops. 

3607.  Are  there  any  matters  on  which  the  magis- 
trates .think  the  law  deserving  of  amendment? — The 
magistrates  having  no  licensing  jurisdiction,  have  not 
pronounced  coUoctivoly  any  magisterial  deliverance  upon 
this  question ;  but  I  think  I  express  the  popular  senti- 
ment when  I  say  that  there  are  some  points  on  which 
an  amendment  would  be  desirable. 

3608.  What  are  these  points  1 — I  think  in  a  large 
and  important  burgh  like  Govan,  having  regard  both  to 
its  area  and  population,  the  magistrates  should  be  vested 
with  licensing  power  either  exclusively  or  in  connection 
with  some  licensing  committee  of  the  justices.  At 
present  they  have  no  control  over  the  granting  of 
licences ;  and  the  representation  of  the  burgh  of  Govan 
at  the  justice  of  peace  court,  in  the  person,  I  mean,  of 
Her  Majesty's  justices,  is  inadequate  to  the  population. 
There  are,  I  think,  not  more  than  six  justices  to 
represent  "the  burgh  of  (Jovan, — ^that  is  to  say,  justices 
who  are  locally  connected  with  the  burgh ;  and  of  these 
one  or  two  are  gentlemen  practically  disqualified  by 
great  age  from  attending. 

3609.  What  petty  sessions  fix  the  licences  for 
Govan  1 — The  petty  sessions  for  the  lower  ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  sitting  in  Glasgow. 

3610.  So  that  they  may  not  have  much  local  know- 
ledge ?~^The  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  give  them  adequate  conceptions  of  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  That  is  remedied,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  remedied,  by  orders  for  inspection,  but  we  all 
know  that  an  inspection  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  not  locally  connected  with  the  place,  and  does  not 
know  its  requirements  and  exigencies,  is  a  mere  matter 
of  form  and  does  not  meet  the  case  at  all. 

3611.  Shenff  Grichton, — Are  these  inspections  at 
Govan  generally  conducted  by  gentlemen  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  local  requirements? — ^N"o.  On  the 
contrary,  the  justices  as  a  rule  prefer  local  gentlemen  if 
they  can  find  them,  but  they  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
The  local  justices  who  are  usually  there  are  only  three. 


Of  the  six,  one  is  ninety-two  years  of  age,  another  is    Glasgow. 
about  seventy,  and  a  third  is  between  sixty  and  seventy ;         — 
while  the  remaining  three  are  in  mature  life,  but  these  ^-^-  Wi^^^on, 
are  gentlemen  very  much  occupied  in  business,  and  they 
are  not  always  present 

36 1 2.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Are  there  complaints  in  (Jovan 
that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  licences  1 — 'No. 
1  think  the  public  opinion  is  that  the  licences  ought  not  to 
be  increased,  that  the  present  supply  has  been  made  equal 
to  the  demand  ;  and  that  has  been  the  feeling  of  the 
licensing  court  for  the  last  two  or  three  licensing  terms. 
I  think  at  the  last  licensing  term  no  licences  were 
granted  at  all,  although  there  were  a  great  many  applica- 
tiona  At  the  coming  licensing  term,  there  are  applica- 
tions for  16  additional  publichouses  and  4  grocers. 

3613.  TTie  Chairman, — Can  you  say  wheQierit  is  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  without  their  having 
expressed  any  distinct  deliverance  on  the  subject,  that 
grocers'  licences  are  beneficial  or  otherwise  as  compared 
with  publichouse  licences  1 — It  would  seem  that  grocers' 
licences  meet  a  natural  requirement  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  merchandise  and  public  entertainment ; 
and  the  grocer  meets  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  entertained  in  a  publichouse,  but  who  do 
require  excisable  liquors  which  they  may  purchase  in 
connection  with  ordinary  suppliea 

3614.  You  are  not  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  system 
has  led  to  abuse  1 — The  only  points  indicated  as  capable 
of  abuse,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  reference  to  alleged 
sales  to  wives  of  spirits  under  the  guise  of  goods,  and 
to  the  treating  of  customers  and  their  servants  in  the 
grocer's  shop,  and  occasionally  I  have  heard  of  the  treat- 
ing of  policemen.  These  reports,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  bottom  them,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  within  my  experience  in  Govan. 

3615.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Have  you  taken  any  means 
to  inquire  as  to  those  matters  % — I  have  not  made  any 
domiciliary  visitation,  but  sitting  as  I  do  in  the  police 
court  as  clerk  to  the  court,  and  as  assessor,  I  see  the 
class  of  people  who  are  brought  up  from  day  to  day,  and 
can  form  a  fair  opinion  with  regcid  to  them. 

3616.  I  wanted  to  know  how  you  had  come  to  form 
the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  1 — ^During  my  ex- 
perience, I  can  remember  only  one  case  of  a  licensed 
grocer  being  charged  with  harbouring  a  constable  during 
his  hours  of  duty,  and  in  that  case  the  grocer  was  found 
not  guilty.  It  appeared  that  the  supply  had  been  made, 
but  made  in  his  absence  by  a  shopman,  not  only  without 
his  conse&t,  but  against  his  express  injunctions.  I  have 
never  had  any  case  substantially  brought  home  of  wives 
receiving,  through  pass-books,  spirits  under  the  guise  of 
goods,  or  of  servants  being  demoralised  by  receiving 
spirits  at  the  grocers'  shops. 

3617.  The  Chmrman. — Or  of  grocers  allowing  liquor 
to  be  consumed  on  their  premises  ) — I  cannot  speak  to 
that 

3618.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  desire  to 
bring  before  the  Commissioners  1 — ^I  think  if  your  Com- 
mission is  to  take  any  practical  shape  afterwards,  it 
mi^t  probably  be  desirable  to  fix  some  tatio  of  public- 
house  supply  to  population,  meaning  by  publichouse 
supply,  not  merely  publichouses  or  licensed  publicans, 
but  also  grocera  I  think  that  both  grocers  and  publicans, 
properly  so  called,  should  be  dealt  with  as  persons  sup- 
plying excisable  liquors. 

3619.  Have  you  come  to  any  opinion  as  to  what  their 
number  should  be  ? — I  think  one  to  500  is  allowed  to  be 
a  fair  proportion, — one  licence  for  a  grocer  or  publichouse . 
to  every  500  of  a  population ;  but  still  the  ratio  cannot^ 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equally  distributed  locaUy 
over  any  area,  because  population  dlflfers  in  various  parts 
of  the  same  burgh.  I  think  also  that  the  magistrates 
of  Govan  should  not  merely  receive  a  primary  licensing 
power,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  control  the 
alleged  breaches  of  certificate.  Also,  that  canvassing  of 
courts  ought  to  be  made  penaL  Also,  that  some  restric- 
tion ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  holding  of  licences  so 
as  to  repress  pluralism 

3620.  Do  you  think  it  a  disadvantt^  that  one  man 
should  hold  a  licence  for  more  than  one  shop  ? — ^It  may 
be  said  in  its  favour  that  as  a  publican  who  holds  two 
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Glaboow.  licences  has  two  chances  to  one  of  being  brought  under 
—  the  supervision  of  the  police  against  the  man  who  holds 
jr.Jf.  Wilton,  Qnly  one,  he  may  thereby  be  induced  to  exercise  a  more 
stringent  control  over  his  shopmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  thmk  that  direct  personal  control,  so  far  as  possible,  on 
the  part  of  the  licentiate  is  advisable,  and  when  a  man 
holds  two,  three,  four,  or  five  licences,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  he  can  give  personal  control  to 
them  alL  The  grocers,  if  they  are  to  be  precluded  from 
selling  liquor  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  should 
have  their  premises  fairly  open  to  inspection,  and  not 
with  back-shops  and  comers  in  them. 

3621.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Or  with  back-doors  to  their 
shops  ] — ^I  don't  tlunk  a  back-door  is  in  itself  objec- 
tionable. 

3622.  Do  you  think  a  conmiunication  between  the 
grocer's  house  and  the  shop  is  objectionable  % — ^I  think 
that  is  objectionable.  I  think  it  might  permit  irregular 
supplies  after  statutory  houra 

3623.  Sheriff  CricMon. — Would  you  be  a  little  more 
specific  as  to  what  you  mean  by  *  fairly  open  to  inspeo- 
*  tion  '  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ^— A  free,  open 
shop,  without  any  back  apartmenta 

3624.  Without  any  back  apartment  at  all  % — I  think 
80, — ^that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
obligation  of  not  selling  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  being 
asked  for  drink. 

3625.  Do  you  think  that  even  a  back  apartment  for 
storing  his  goods  would  be  objectionable  %-—A  licensed 
grocer  must  be^dealt  with  as  presumably  a  respectable 
citizen  :  he  must  have  his  counting-house,  and  he  must 
have  necessary  storage  for  his  gooda 

3626.  MrWLagan. — If  you  would  limit  the  number 
of  licences  to  a  certain  number  of  the  population,  would 

*  you  allow  these  licences  to  be  set  up  to  public  auction, 

or  would  you  pursue  the  plan  at  present  adopted  1 — I 
would  be  inclined  to  f  oUow  the  plan  hitherto  adopted. 

3627.  Then  that,  of  course,  would  be  giving  a  favour 
to  the  particular  individuals  who  get  these  licences,  and 
increasing  the  value  of  their  property  1 — A  licence  is 
always  a  privilege :  you  cannot  deal^with  it  on  any  other 
footing. 

3628.  But  why  not  allow  the  public  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  licence,  instead  of  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  favour  1 — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  would  be  an 
advantage  either  to  the  municipal  revenue  or  to  the  pub- 
lic exchequer. 

3629.  Allowing  it  to  be  for  municipal  purposes  ? — 
The  result  would  be  that  the  capitalists  by-and-bye 
would  have  all  the  publichouses  in  their  own  handa 

3630.  How  so  ^Because  the  highest  bidder  would 
prevail  According  to  your  proposed  system,  if  licences 
are  to  be  exposed  by  public  auction,  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  man  with  the  longest 
purse  would  win. 

3631.  That  would  depend  upon  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  would  it  not ) — At  the  present  moment  a  licence 
in  itself  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  the  trade  is  peculiar. 

3632.  Then  the  effect  of  adopting  such  a  plan  as  you 
propose  would  be  to  give  a  monopoly  to  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  9 — ^That  implies  a  reflection  against 
the  licensing  court. 

3633.  But  whatever  it  implies,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  that  would  be  giving  a  monopoly  to  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  by  limiting  the  number  of 
licences^ — The  legislature  did  not  in  the  Public  Houses 
Acts  contemplate  free  trade  in  licences.  The  legislature 
contemplated  a  limited  supply  to  be  governed  by  the 
discretion,  and  the  sound  discretion,  of  gentlemen 
occupying  the  licensing  bench. 

3634.  Still,  if  you  limit  them  too  much,  you  are 
giving  a  large  monopoly  to  those  who  possess  them,  are 
you  not^ — There  is  no  doubt  that  is  the  fact.  I  was 
about  to  mention  that  I  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  in  dealing  with 
people  brought  before  them,  to  the  distinction  which 
they  ought  to  draw  as  magistrates  between  mere 
inebriates  and  drunkards, — ^between  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  overtaken  upon  an  exhausted  liervous  or 
physical  system  with  bad  drink,  or,  it  may  be,  too  much 


drink,  and  who  for  once  in  their  lives  are  brought  to 
the  police  ofl&ce,  and  those  who  are  habitually  drunk. 
It  appears  to  me  that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  people 
brought  before  the  police  court  called  drunk  and 
incapable  are  not  drunkards  in  the  moral  sense  of  that 
term  at  alL  They  are  men,  or  they  may  be  women, 
•yho,  after  being  exhausted  by  long  and  fatiguing  work, 
without  food,  sometimes  get  b^  drink  upon  their 
stomachs, — ^the  bad  drink  being  either  raw  or  adulterated 
spirits.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Scotch  statutes 
against  adulteration,  and  I  would  ask  your  attention  to 
the  English  Licensing  Act  of  1872,  sections  19  to  23, 
which  provide  against  adulteration,  and  respectfully 
suggest  that  some  corresponding  clauses  should  be  intro- 
duced into  any  amending  Scotch  bill  Something  has 
been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  limiting  grocers  in  their 
supplying  of  liquors  to  sealed  bottles.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  where  young  persons  iire  sent  as  messengers 
to  grocers'  shops  for  a  supply  of  liquors,  the  supply  in 
sealed  bottles  would  prevent  these  young  persons  horn 
acquiring  a  taste  for  liquor. 

3635.  Sheriff  Grichton, — Then  you  think  that  would 
be  an  improvement? — I  don't  think  it  would,  generally 
speaking.  I  think  it  is  merely  beating  about  l^ie  fringe 
of  the  whole  question. 

3636.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  separation 
of  the  trades  ?---I  understood  from  what  the  Chairman 
said,  that  some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  new 
category  of  licences  should  be  instituted,  namely, 
licences  to  persons  who  do  not  sell  groceries  to  sell  drink 
for  consumption  outside  the  premises.  I  think  that 
would  produce  great  public  inconvenience.  It  is  a  very 
great  public  convenience  that  families  and  people  who 
do  not  desire  to  repair  to  publichouses,  but  who  do  desire 
excisable  liquors,  whether  spirits,  wines,  or  beer,  along 
with  their  groceries,  should  be  able  to  obtain  these  at 
the  same  shop,  and  by  the  same  common  order. 

3637.  The  Chairman, — The  suggestion  did  not 
propose  that  no  spirits  should  be  sold  except  in  public- 
houses,  but  that  separate  licences  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
not  for  consumption  on  the  premises  should  be  given 
to  houses  not  seUing  groceries  ? — So  I  understand. 

3638.  But  you  said  you  thought  it  would  be  hard 
that  families  should  have  to  resort  to  publichouses. 
That  would  be  quite  a  different  suggestion  from  the 
one  which  has  been  made. — I  think  the  public  would 
scarcely  draw  the  nice  distinction  that  there  would  be 
in  the  category  supposed  between  a  publichouse  proper 
for  the  consumption  of  drink  supplied  for  consumption 
within  the  premises,  and  a  house  for  supplying  drink  to 
be  consumed  outside  the  premises.  Tbey  would  both 
be  publichouses  in  that  event,  only  the  one  would  be 
for  consumption  inside  as  well  as  outside,  while  the 
other  would  be  for  consumption  outside  only. 

3639.  Then,  according  to  what  you  say  now,  the 
grocer's  shop  would  be  a  publichouse  also  ? — ^Not  now, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  licensed  grocer  combines 
in  his  trade  the  supply  both  of  groceries  and  of 
excisable  liquors. 

3640.  Mr  Ferguson, — Then  all  that  you  seem  to  say 
is  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  for  the  pubUc 
not  to  get  their  liquors  where  they  get  their  grocwiea 
Looking  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  great  amount 
of  apparent  abuse  of  that  ability  to  get  liquors  in 
grocers'  shops,  don't  you  think  it  would  surmoimt  the 
inconvenience,  and  that  people  should  put  up  with  a 
little  inconvenience  if  a  great  public  good  is  obtained 
by  stopping  it  1 — With  all  deference  I  think  you  are 
assuming  an  evil  which  has  not  been  proved  to 
exist 

3641.  But  assume  that  it  has  been  proved  to  exist — 
Assuming  that  grocers  abuse  their  licences  by  supplying 
wives  or  members  of  working  men's  families  with 
excisable  liquors  under  the  guise  of  goods,  and  assuming 
that  their  licence  affords  facilities  for  demoralising  young 
people  and  for  demoralising  policemen  and  servants, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  good  might  accrue  from  the 
separation  supposed ;  but  would  the  evils  which  you 
contemplate  to  suppress  by  this  separation  not  accrue 
under  the  new  order  of  things  1 

3642.  Mr  M'Lagan,-^lA  there  any  reason  why  a 
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grocer  should  have  a  licence  any  more  than  a  baker? — 
Grocers  do  sell  bread. 

3643.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  bakera  Is  there  any 
reason  why  a  grocer  should  haye  a  licence  any  more  than 
a  baker  1 — There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  grocer  should 
have  a  licence  rather  than  a  baker  than  that  a  grocer 
should  have  it  rather  than  a  farmer. 

3644.  Mr  Ferguson, — Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a 
baker  from  taking  out  a  grocer's  licence,  and  selling 
spirits  along  with  his  loaves  of  bread  1 — I  think  if  he 
applied  to  any  licensing  court  for  a  grocer's  licence, 
and  it  was  explained  to  the  court  that  he  was  a  baker, 
the  court  WDiQd  not  consider  him  to  be  a  grocer  in  the 
sense  of  the  Act. 


%.  Commander  W.  B.  M*Hardy,  RN.,  examined. 

3645.  The  Chairmaju — You  are  chief  constable  of 
the  county  of  Lanark  1 — I  am. 

3646.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  some 
figures  in  your  reply  to  our  circular,  and  we  shall  ask 
you  to  give  us  them  more  in  detail  in  another  table,  but 
perhaps  you  would  state  generally  to  the  Commission 
the  comparative  numbers,  say  from  twenty  years  ago  till 
now,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  licences  in  the 
county  ? — ^I  can  only  give  you  these  figures  from  1872. 
I  hope  to  be  able  afterwards  to  furnish  a  return  for  the 
back  years,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  pick  them  out 
Speaking  generally,  however,  from  1872,  the  number  of 
licences  has  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  population.  In  1872  there  were  220  licensed 
grocers  and  747  licensed  places ;  and  the  population  was 
228,000.  In  187&  there  were  260  licensed  grocers 
and  836  licensed  places,  and  the  population  was 
267,000. 

3647.  That  is  excluding  the  city  of  Glasgow  1 — It  is 
excluding  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  burghs  of  Airdrio, 
Hamilton,  Govan,  Partick,  and  part  of  Maryhill 

3648.  With  respect  to  Govan,  the  county  authorities, 
we  have  been  told,  do  fix  the  licences  ? — They  do  not 
show  in  my  return. 

3649.  Mr  Ferguson, — Do  they  fix  the  licences  for 
those  other  burghs  you  have  been  mentioning,  as  well 
as  Govan  1 — A  committee  is  formed  of  the  county 
magistrates  conjointly  with  the  burgh  magistrates  for  all 
these  burgbs. 

3650.  We  were  told  just  now  that  the  magistrates  of 
Govan  under  their  Act  have  no  licensing  power.  Is  it 
the  same  with  the  magistrates  of  Partick,  for  instance, 
and  Airdrie  ? — I  believe  they  are  the  sama 

3651.  The  Chairman, — ^The  town-clerk  of  Govan 
told  us  that  the  county  magistrates  of  the  lower  ward, 
in  the  Glasgow  petty  sessions,  fixed  the  licences  for  the 
burgh  of  Govan  ? — I  beUeve  that  is  so. 

3652.  How  is  it,  then,  that  they  are  not  under 
you  1 — ^The  returns  I  have  here  are  only  in  connection 
with  my  own  criminal  returns,  and  they  do  not  take  the 
slightest  cognisance  of  Govan. 

3653.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^They  have  a  separate  police 
in  Govan  ? — ^Entirely  separate. 

3654.  The  Chairman, — ^Nevertheless  the  magistrates, 
who  have  no  special  jurisdiction  in  Grovan,  ^  the 
licences  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

3655.  Have  the  magistrates  of  the  county  laid  down 
any  general  scheme  as  to  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
several  districts,  or  do  they  prooeed  upon  any  definite 
principle  1 — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any,  and  if  there  were 
any,  I  hardly  think  I  should  be  cognisant  of  it 

i/  3656.  The  chief  constable  of  East  Lothian  gave  us  a 
set  of  rules  that  had  been  laid  down  and  acted  upon  for 
the  last  twenty  years  by  the  magistrates  there. — I  know 
of  none  here. 

3657.  Do  the  magistrates  refuse  many  licences  applied 
for  by  grocers] — They  refuse  a  number, — ^I  cannot  say 
how  many. 

3658.  Is  that  generally,  upon  the  ground  that  there 
are  already  a  sufficiency  of  licences,  or  on  other  grounds 
also  ? — I  don't  think  the  ground  is  st-ated,  but  I  think 


it  is  generally  understood  that  it  is  on  accoount  of  there    Glasgow. 
being  already  ample  accommodation.  — 

3659.  Is  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  ^S^^^jf*'* 
districts  different  in  that  respect  %-—l  think  not  M  Hardy, 

3660.  Then  hitherto,  I  mean  previous  to  the  passing 
of  Dr  Cameron's  Act^  you  would  not  say  that  ill  one 
district  more  than  another  there  were  appeals  against 
the  granting  of  licences  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unnecessary? — I  have  been  here  for  only  some  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  and  I  cannot  speak  to  what 
happened  before  then. 

3661.  You  have,  I  believe,  formed  a  distinct  opinion 
as  to  the  tendency  of  grocers'  licences  1 — I  have. 

3662.  Would  you  state  what  that  opinion  is? — I 
believe  that  on  the  whole,  they  act  beneficially  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  arrangement  for  supplying  liquor 
to  families. 

3663.  Perhaps  you  would  state  what  your  reason  is 
for  holding  that  opinion  1 — I  consider  that  many  people 
require  intoxicating  liquors  who  would  object  to  go  to 
the  present  publichouses  or  to  the  present  hotels  to  get 
them ;  and  on  that  account  I  think  it  is  an  advantage 
that  they  should  be  able  to  supply  themselves  by  going 
elsewhere. 

3664.  But  in  that  way,  by  the  facilities  thus  afforded 
to  people  who  would  didike  to  gojto  a  different  class  of 
licensed  houses,  the  consumption  of  spirits  would  be 
increased,  would  it  not? — Yes;  I  think  it  decidedly 
would. 

3665.  I  observed  you  guarded  yourself  by  saying  as 
long  as  the  class  of  houses  remained  as  at  present  Have 
you  contemplated  any  change  of  the  system  as  an 
improvement? — I  don't  approve  personally  of  the 
system  of  grocers  supplying  liquors,  because  I  consider 
it  to  give  them  an  unfair  advantage  with  regard  to  other 
traders  in  liquor,  and  also  because  it  gives  them 
opportunities  of  inducing  their  customers  to  purchase 
liquor  when  possibly  they  would  not  otherwise  intend 
doing  so.  I  think,  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  the 
present  trade  in  home-consumed  liquors  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place  of  business,  kept  apart 
entirely  for  spirit  traffic,  it  would  obviate  all  the  objec- 
tions at  present  taken  to  the  grocers'  licences. 

3666.  You  said  that  you  thought  it  gave  them  an 
unfair  advantage  over  other  traders  in  hquor.  Is  that 
what  you  meant  ? — That  is  what  I  meant  I  think  it 
puts  the  hotel-keeper  and  the  pubUcan  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  in  order  to  meet  that  disadvantage,  and 
to  get  a  fair  remuneration,  possibly,  they  are  obliged  to 
conduct  their  business  less  according  to  law  than  they 
would  otherwise  do. 

3667.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  an  imfair  advantage, 
because  as  the  grocer  is  atrader  in  provisions  as  well  as 
in  liquor,  the  same  kind  of  people  must  go  to  his  shop 
to  get  their  goods? — Yes,  and  necessarily  they  are  apt 
to  purchase  Uquor. 

3668.  Has  it  come  under  your  observation  that 
grocers'  licences  are  in  some  cases  held  by  persons  who 
are  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  them,  because  I  observe 
that  in  your  answers  to  us,  you  say :  '  In  instances, 
'  licences  are  issued  to  grocers,  although  in  many  respects 
*  obviously  very  objectionable,'  or  has  that  reference 
merely  to  the  system  ? — It  has  reference  merely  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  this  extra  inducement  to  purdiase,  and 
also  the  additional  advantage  to  the  grocer  for  pushing 
his  trada 

3669.  Then,  perhaps,  I  had  better  put  it  in  this  way : 
Are  there  many  cases  of  evasion  of  the  law  by  licensed 
grocers  in  the  county  of  Lanark  ? — ^There  are  very  few 
that  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  easy 
for  a  grocer  under  the  present  law  to.  evade  it,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  evaded. 

3670.  I  see  that  in  the  county  in  1876  there  were  16 
cases  against  grocers  reported,  and  in  10  of  them  convic- 
tions were  obtained  ? — ^That  was  sa 

3671.  But  were  there  many  cases  of  suspicion 
besides  ? — ^There  are  a  great  number  of  grocers  in  the 
county  undoubtedly  who  are  supposed  by  the  police  to 
break  the  law,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  that  effect 

3672.  With  respect  to  what  sort  of  offences? — The 
police  are  under  the  impression  that  grocers  frequently 
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Glasgow,    give  liquor  to  their  customers,  and  that  it  is  drunk  on 
—         the  premises ;  hut  unless  a  policeman  has  reason  to  he- 
Commamder  Heve  that  an  offence  is  being  committed  at  the  time,  he 
WHardy,    j^g^  ^^  rv^\,  to  go  and  search  the  grocer's  shop  and  make 
an  inquiry,  the  same  as  he  has  a  right  to  do  in  a  public- 
house  at  any  time. 

3673.  You  have  referred  in  your  answers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Small  Debt  Courts  as  throwing  light  on 
the  malpractices  of  certain  small  grocers.  Could  you 
state  any  instances  of  that  kind  that  have  come  under 
your  knowledge,  without  naming  the  parties  1 — ^Thire 
was  a  case  a  few  weeks  ago  where  a  grocer  tried  to  re- 
cover a  small  debt,  and  it  was  stated  in  court  at  the  time 
that  the  charges  were  partially  for  liquor,  whidi  had 
been  entered  as  goods.  The  grocer  acknowledged  that 
in  court,  and  I  believe  that  amoimt  was  taken  off  his 
bilL  I  have  heard  from  the  police  that  that  is  not  an 
exceptional  instance  in  the  Small  Debt  Court ;  but  I 
should  think  that  the  clerks  of  these  courts  could  give 
better  evidence  on  that  matter. 

3674.  Then  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that  it 
would  be  a  preferable  system  that  licences  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  should  be  distinct  from  the  trade  in  provisions  1 
— That  is  so. 

3675.  Is  that  opinion  formed  on  abstract  grounds,  or 
from  reports  made  to  you  of  what  has  occurred  in  the 
county,  and  what  you  understand  to  be  the  general 
opinion  in  the  county  1 — I  formed  it  myself  from  the 
reports  that  have  been  made  to  me  from  time  to  time  by 
the  constables  and  superintendents  as  to  the  difl&culty 
they  have  in  checking  the  illegal  traffic  in  spirit& 

3676.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easier  to  check  it  in 
houses  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  spirits  1 — ^I  think  it 
would,  in  many  ways.  One  difficulty  which  the  police 
meet  with  is  the  hawking  of  spirits  by  grocers'  carts  and 
bakers'  carts  ;  and  if  the  man  who  dealt  in  spirits  was 
neither  a  baker  nor  a  grocer,  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  him  taking  his  cart  round.  That  is  only  one 
instance,  and  I  think  there  are  several  others. 

3677.  Mr  Gamphdl  Smnton, — Would  he  not  still 
have  to  take  his  cart  round  to  supply  his  spirit 
customers  1 — In  that  case,  I  think  his  cart  and  his  traffic 
would  be  to  a  very  great  extent  under  proper  supervision, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  just  now  with  a  grocer's  cart 

3678.  The  Chairman, — You  think  officers  would  not 
feel  justified  in  inspecting  the  contents  of  a  grocer's  cart  1 
— ^I  don't  think  they  would  be.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  law  that  they  should ;  they  would  be  in- 

,  terfering  with  the  trada 

3679.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
practice  in  the  county  of  hawking  spirits  in  grocers' 
carts  1 — I  have  reason  to  know  that,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
exertions  of  the  police,  the  practice  would  undoubtedly 
exist,  because  it  has  been  stopped  by  them  at  different 
times. 

3680.  How  did  they  stop  it  1 — There  were  proceed- 
ings taken  in  two  or  three  instances,  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  parties  have  been  warned. 

3681.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Have  convictions  followed 
where  these  proceedings  had  been  taken  ? — ^Not  in  all 
cases,  but  they  were  in  some. 

3682.  The  Chairman. — I  see  you  suggest  that  hotel 
licences  should  only  be  granted  conditionally  on  separate 
entrances  being  provided  for  properly  conducting  a  trade 
in  liquors  for  home  consimiption.  What  have  you  to 
say  about  that  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  separate 

,  establishment  of  some  sort  for  dealing  in  liquors  for 
home  consumption ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  was 
made  imperative  on  hotel-keepers  to  open  a  place  of  that 
description,  it  would  meet  the  want 

3683.  Where  there  was  no  separate  spirit  shop  1 — 
Yes.  If  the  magistrates  found  that  there  was  no  separate 
spirit  shop  of  the  kind,  it  would  enable  them  to  caU  on 
the  hotel-keeper  to  open  one. 

3684.  In  using  the  word  *  hotel '  there,  do  you  mean 
to  include  publichouse  1 — I  mean  hotel,  not  publichouse ; 
but  if  the  magistrates  thought  fit  to  order  a  publichouse- 
keeper  to  open  a  separate  entrance,  I  don't  see  that  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  it 

3685.  Inwhat-otherway  do  you  think  the  law  might 


be  amended  with  advantage  with  respect  to    these 
licences  1 — I  think  the  licence  ought  to  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  the  premises  to  be  used  for  this  traffic  are  not 
to  be  open  for  traffic  in  other  goods,  except  at  the  hours 
at  which  they  are  allowed  to  traffic  in  liquor.     The 
police  inform  me  that  they  have  a  difficulty  now  in  re- 
stricting the  drinking  after  11  o'clock  on  account  of  the 
grocers  and  people  who  have  these  licences  having  their 
shops  open  for  traffic  after  that  hour,  and  they  attribute, 
I  don't  know  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  drunkenness  after  11  o'clock  to  these 
grocers'  licences.     I  have  tried  to  find  proof  of  that,  but 
I  have  not  succeeded.     I  heard  a  suggestion  made  here 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  with  reference  to  the 
closing  hours.     I  certainly  think  that  10  o'clock  is  late 
enough  at  night  in  nearly  all  country  places  for  keeping 
these  places  open  ;  and  one  strong  reason  I  should  give 
for  closing  the  houses  at  10  o'clock,  at  least  on  Saturday 
nights,  would  be  the  fact  that  at  present,  on  Saturdays, 
the  constabulary  force,  certainly  in  Lanarkshire,  and  I 
believe  everywhere  in  Scotland,  are  far  too  heavily  over- 
taxed ;  and  that  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  force  to  meet  the 
requiiements  of  Saturday  night  would  be  keeping  up 
the  number  of  men  at  double  the  strength  that  ifi 
required  for  other  days  of  the  week.     I  consider  that 
just  now  the  constable  is  the  hardest  worked  man 
possible  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  morning, 
if  he  does  his  duty. 

3686.  Have  there  been  any  cases  reported  of  the  sale 
of  spirits  by  grocers  on  Sundays  1 — ^There  are  certatQ 
grocers  who  combine  a  traffic  in  milk  with  their  other 
commodities,  and  the  police  suspect  certain  of  them  of 
giving  out  liquor  from  their  private  houses  as  milk  to 
their  customers ;  but  I  have  no  proof  of  that 

3687.  Have  the  offences  in  connection  with  drunken- 
ness reported  in  the  county  of  Lanark  increased  of  late 
years, — ^when  I  say  that,  I  mean  under  the  head  of 
drunk  and  incapable,  or  drunk  when  arrested  on  other 
charges  ? — No.  I  think  they  have  considerably  de- 
creased. Taking  the  last  five  or  six  years,  I  find  a  con- 
siderable decrease,  but  I  attribute  that  partly  to  the 
decrease  in  wages.  I  find  imder  the  heads  of  assault, 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  disorderly  conduct,  which  I 
believe  may  all  be  attributed  to  drunkenness,  the  cases 
in  1873  were  3287,  and  in  1876,  2500. 

3688.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  drunkenness  and 
violence  are  more  prevalent  when  the  wages  are  high  1 
— That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the 
variation  in  these  statistica 

3689.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^You  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  that  the  police  have  in  detecting  breaches  of 
certificate  in  grocers'  shops.  Would  it  be  sufficient,  or 
would  it  be  a  very  great  improvement  at  any  rate,  that 
they  had  exactly  the  same  power  with  regard  to 
entrance  at  aU  times  to  grocers'  shops  that  they  have  to 
publichouses  ? — No.  I  think  that  the  advantages  gained 
would  be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  disadvan- 
tages of  it 

3690.  What  would  be  the  disadvantages  ?— I  think 
that  people  who  were  purchasing  their  goods  there  would 
be  so  much  annoyed  at  the  supervision  of  the  police  that 
it  would  be  hardly  discreet  to  exercise  the  power  even  if 
it  was  given. 

3691.  But  why  should  a  woman  who  is  buying  tea 
or  sugar  be  annoyed  by  the  police  seeing  her  %---l  know 
as  a  fact  that  the  public  are  annoyed  by  the  police  super- 
vising them  too  strictly ;  and  I  think  it  woiQd  be  unfair 
to  subject  a  general  trader  like  a  grocer  to  that  super- 
vision unless  it  was  abdblutely  necessary. 

3692.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  it  as  much  as  a  hotel-keeper,  who  is  also  a 
general  trader,  and  a  much  more  general  trader  than  a 
grocer  is  1 — I  suppose  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
it  in  the  case  of  a  hotel-keeper,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  necessity  exists  in  the  case  of  a  grocer. 

3693.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  told  us  a  little  ago  that, 
although  you  could  not  give  proof  of  it,  you  had  a  pretty 
strong  impression  that  the  certificates  are  broken  to  a 
pretty  large  extent  in  the  county,  and  you  said  the 
difficulty  in  proving  it  was  because  the  police  had  no 
power  to  go  into  a  house  to  inspect  it     Would  it  not 
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be  an  advantage  for  tlie  police  to  have  that  power? — So 
far  as  making  these  detections  is  concerned,  it  certainly 
would  be. 

3694.  They  need  not  exercise  it  nnlesa  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  something  illegal  going 
on  ? — ^No  ;  but  the  class  of  men  to  whom  you  would  be 
obliged  to  give  that  discretionary  power  might  not  be 
able  to  exercise  it  so  judiciously  as  one  could  wish. 

3695.  Mr  M^Lagan, — What  instructions  do  you  give 
to  your  constables  about  entering  a  publichouse  % — Un- 
less a  publichouse  is  known  to  the  police  to  be  excep- 
tionally well  conducted,  they  understand  that  they 
should  visit  it  as  frequently  as  possible  without  causing 
undue  annoyanca 

3696.  And  they  do  so  even  although  they  are  not 
suspicious  of  anything  wrong  going  on  in  the  house  ? — 
Frequently. 

3697.  Then,  as  regards  the  power  which  the  police 
have  for  visiting  grocers'  premises,  do  you  think  that, 
as  the  connection  exists  at  present  between  selling 
spirits  "^and  selling  groceries,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  police  to  exercise  their  duties  aright  there  ? — I  think 
so.  I  think  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  im- 
practicable. 

3698.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  you  advocate  that 
the  sale  of  groceries  and  the  sale  of  drmk  should  be  dis- 
connected ? — ^That  is  one  reason,  but  also  I  should  like 
to  remove  the  temptation  to  people  to  purchase,  I 
think  it  is  also  a  very  strong  argument  against  the 
grocer's  licence  that  it  diould  afford  grocers  such  undue 
advantages  over  other  traders  in  liquor. 

3699.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  also,  that  they  have  unfair 
advantage  over  other  grocers, — that  is  unlicensed 
grocers  ? — I  should  think  it  very  probable  that  they 
had,  but  I  have  no  information  to  go  upon  on  that 
matter.  I  may  mention  that  the  proportion  of  unlicensed 
to  licensed  grocers  in  the  county  of  Lanark  is  about 
four  to  one, — that  is  to  say,  there  are  four  unlicensed  to 
one  licensed  grocer. 

3700.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  police  of  the  county  are  treated  at  all, 
either  by  grocers  or  publicans? — ^No.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  every  reason  to  know  that  they  are  not 

3701.  Is  the  provision  with  regard  to  reporting 
premises  from  which  people  are  seen  issuing  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  observed  in  the  county  of  Lanark  1 — It 
is  not. 

3702.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  that  county  in 
working  the  clause  with  regard  to  drunk  and  incapables, 
I  mean  in  consequence  of  the  distance  they  are  from  a 
magistrate  or  from  a  place  where  they  can  be  committed  ? 
— ^A  difficulty  in  what  way  ? 

3703.  When  a  person  is  found  drunk  and  incapable 
he  is  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  a  place  where  he  can 
be  kept,  and  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  a  magistrata 
Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  country  districts  in  work- 
ing that  clause,  seeing  that  the  fine  is  only  58. 1 — The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  locking  them  up  does  not  exist 
to  any  extent  in  Lanarkshire,  because  the  station-houses, 
or  lo^-ups,  are  so  numerous  ;  but  it  is  quite  the  excep- 
tion for  a  drunk  and  incapable  man  to  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate  when  he  is  discharged. 

3704.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  then  ? — If  ihey 
happen  to  have  money,  a  pledge  is  taken  from  them  ; 
that  is  forfeited  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nothing  more 
is  done  in  the  matter.  I  believe,  however,  that  that  prac- 
tice, which  is  common  everywhere  in  Scotland,  is  hardly 
strictly  up  to  the  intention  of  the  law. 

3705.  IfiT  that  practice  followed  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  for  which  they  would  have  to  be  taken  to  a 
magistrate  1 — It  arises  partly  from  the  distance ;  but  it 
does  not  arise  entirely  from  that,  because  it  is  carried 
out  in  burghs  and  places  where  there  is  no  distance  to 
take  them  beyond  a  few  yards.  I  think  it  arises  from 
the  expenses  attaching  to  the  prosecution. 

3706.  There  is  no  provision  for  expenses  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  with  regard  to  these  offences,  on  a  person 
being  convicted  ] — ^Na  I  believe  the  expenses  amount 
to  some  10s.  6d.,  and  the  fine  is  only  58. ;  so  I  have 
always  understood. 

3707.  Mr  Ferguson. — In  the  country  districts  are  the 
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premises  where  groceries  are   sold  distinct  from  the    Glasgow. 
houses,  or  is  there  communication  between  them] — ^I 
think  in  most  cases  there  is  communication. 

3708.  Do  you  think  that  increases  the  facility  for 
evading  the  law  ? — It  would  increase  it,  if  they  required 
any  extra  facilities,  but  they  can  evade  the  law  so  easily 
otherwise  that  I  think  it  really  makes  no  difference  I 
have  noticed  one  fact  in  connection  with  this  matter 
which  I  may  mention,  that  an  unlicensed  grocer  has 
always  an  open  window,  and  his  shop  is  comparatively 
open ;  but  if  he  gets  a  licence,  and  If  you  look  at  the 
same  house  a  while  after  a  licence  has  been  granted  for 
selling  spirits,  you  find  the  glass  stained  or  lie  window 
hidden  with  boxes,  and  the  whole  place  obscured,  I 
have  noticed  that  myself. 

3709.  The  Chairman, — I  have  been  asked  to  put 
to  you  two  or  three  questions.  Do  you  think  that 
in  villages  or  small  towns,  where  the  shopkeeper,  in 
order  to  live  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  locality,  must 
keep  a  great  variety  of  articles,  there  would  be  sufficient 
business  for  a  spirit-dealer  pure  and  simple,  who  sold 
beer  and  spirits  only  to  be  removed  from  the  shop  and 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — I  think  there 
would  I  think  it  would  be  an  advanta^  in  these 
small  places  if  the  publichouse  combined  the  sale  of 
home-consumption  liquors. 

3710.  With  a  separate  entrance? — I  would  not  say 
merely  with  a-  separate  entrance.  I  would  say  that  it 
should  be  a  distinct  place  altogether. 

3711.  Then  with  regard  to  spirit-dealers  pure  and 
simple,  what  security  would  you  have  that  such  a  spirit- 
dealer,  if  established,  would  not  be  as  ready  to  violate 
his  licence  as  the  grocer  is  assumed  to  be  ] — I  think  he 
should  be  put  under  exactly  the  same  supervision  as  a 
publichouse,  and  he  would  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  a  grocer,  because  he  would  not  have  his 
customers  coming  to  him  so  frequently.  If  a  person 
goes  into  a  spirit  shop,  and  if  it  is  a  spirit  shop  pure  and 
simple,  the  constable  knows  he  has  gone  in  there  to 
purchase  spirits,  and  he  may  if  he  choose  walk  in  and 
supervise  the  transaction ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  a  grocer, 
because  a  man  may  go  in  there  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar 
or  anything  else,  and  the  police  could  not  be  following 
everybody  into  a  shop. 

3712.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  police  do  not  thinTr 
it  worth  their  while  to  supervise  grocers'  shops,  but 
that  if  proper  supervision  were  exercised,  breaches  of 
the  law  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  detected  1 — 
I  think  undoubtedly  that  if  the  police  exereised  their 
powers,  or  rather  if  they  stretched  their  powers,  for  I  think 
they  exereise  all  the  law  intended  them  to  exercise, — 
but  if  they  stretched  their  powers,  and  frequently  visited 
these  places,  under  the  excuse  that  they  suspected 
evasions  of  the  law,  they  wonld  certainly  make  detec- 
tions, or  prevent  evasions  from  being  committed. 

3713.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  9 — 
Nothing,  except  this,  that  in  the  event  of  a  change  in 
the  law,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  present  grocers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  open  a  separate  establishment  in  some 
other  part  of  the  district,  at  least  in  some  part  of  the 
locality,  separate  from  their  grocer's  shop. 

3714.  But  if  the  business  was  pnly  a  small  one, 
perhaps  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  have  two  such 
establishments  1 — In  that  case,  I  hardly  think  they 
would  require  a  grocer's^  licence.  I  may  also  remark, 
with  regard  to  your  question  about  drunk  and  incapables, 
one  great  drawback  to  the  present  system,  of  simply 
taking  a  pledge  and  allowing  the  party  to  go,  is  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  provide  for  previous 
convictions  are  nullified  by  it,  because  the  case  of  a 
pledge  does  not  count  as  a  previous  conviction.  There 
are  many  offences,  not  merely  being  drunk  and  incap- 
able, but  other  offences,  such  as  assaults  arising  from 
drunkenness,  for  which  pledges  are  taken,  and  frequently 
these  pledges  are  forfeited.  A  man  may  forfeit  a  pledge 
fifteen  times  over,  and  yet  it  does  not  count  as  a 
previous  conviction. 

3715.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton.—But  why  do  you  cany 
on  that  practice  i  Why  do  you  take  a  forfeit  1 — Simply 
because  it  is  the  practice. 

3716.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  rule  about  taking 
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Glasgow,     an  offender  before  a  magistrate  was  specially  introduced 
—         in  order  to  put  an  end  to  that  practice  1    When  the 
^^n^^d^  Commission  sat  here  in  1860,  that  practice  as  followed 
■    ^    ^'    in  Lanarkshire  was  brought  before  it,  and  was  very- 
much  reprimanded,  and  accordingly  the  present  rule 
about  drunk  and  incapables  was  introduced,  the  object 
being  specially  that  a  man  must  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate  before  being  discharged  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  that 

3717.  Sheriff  Criehton. — ^But  the  expense  must  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  practice,  I  suppose? — I 
beUeve  the  expense  has  everythmg  to  do  with  it. 

3718.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Still  you  are  quite 
aware  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  1 — I  think  myself 
it  is  highly  improper. 


Bailie  Jffugh 
Kennedy, 


99.  Bailie  Hugh  Kennedy,  examined. 

3719.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^You  are  one  of  the  bailies  of 
the  burgh  of  Partick  1 — I  am. 

3720.  Has  Partick  a  licensing  authority  of  its  own  1 — 
It  has  not 

3721.  It  is  a  police  burgh,  and  the  county  magistrates 
license  it  1 — Yes. 

3722.  But  the  magistrates  take  cognisance  of  some 
publichouse  offences,  do  they  not  1 — Yes. 

3723.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
in  the  burgh  1 — ^Yes.  We  have  no  hotels.  We  have 
36  publichouses  and  20  licensed  grocers. 

3724.  Has  that  number  increased  or  diminished  of 
late  years  1 — It  has  increased,  but  I  may  mention  that 
our  population  has  also  increased  very  largely.  Our 
population  at  the  present  time  is  over  27,000.  In  1871 
we  had  12  licensed  grocers ;  in  1872,  16 ;  in  1873,  18  ; 
in  1874,  18 ;  in  1875,  19  ;  and  in  1876,  20. 

3725.  What  was  your  population  in  1871 1 — I  think 
it  was  about  19,000.  I  am  speaking  from  memory 
about  that 

3726.  Then  the  number  of  your  licensed  houses 
hardly.exceeds  one  in  500 1 — It  does  not 

3727.  I  suppose  you  would  not  say  that  that  was 
excessive  1 — Certainly  not  I  don't  think  it  is  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the 
locality,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

3728.  Can  you  say  what  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates 
is  as  to  the  advantages  of  grocers'  licences  1 — I  think 
the  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  necessary ;  and  I 
think  the  class  of  people  who  go  there  for  their  beer  or 
their  spirits  would  prefer  very  much  to  go  to  a  grocer's 
shop  than  to  a  publichouse  for  them. 

3729.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  not  like  to  go  in  at 
the  door  of  a  publichouse  where  people  are  drinking 
spirits  over  the  counter? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

3730.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  objection  would 
not  apply  if  either  there  were  spirit-dealers  selling  spirits 
in  the  same  way  as  grocers,  not  to  be  <x)nsumed  on  the 
premises,  or  if  tiiere  were  separate  doors  to  publichouses 
for  people  who  wished  to  buy  liquor  to  take  away. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  1 — I  believe  there 
are  some  houses  of  the  latter  class  in  the  city  here  ;  but 
where  they  have  these  separate  doors,  the  separation,  as 
a  rule,  is  merely  in  appearance,  because  the  counter 
generally  is  worked  by  the  same  individual  inside. 
That,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done  here.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  houses 
of  that  kind  in  our  burgh  at  alL 

3731.  Then  such  a  separation  would  not  meet  the 
case  of  those  people  who  dislike  the  publicity  of  the 
publichouse  1 — I  don't  think  it 

3732.  Is  there  any  ground  in  y«ur  burgh  for  the 
allegation  that  women  have  been  led  to  drink  by  the 
faciHty  of  getting  spirits  at  the  provision-dealers'  ? — I 
have  only  heard  of  that  from  cases  coming  up  in  the 
justice  of  peace  courts.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  of  my  own 
knowledga 

3733.  Were  these  cases  of  disputed  accounts  coming 
up  in  the  justice  of  peace  courts  1 — ^Yes. 

3734.  What  was  the  ground  of  the  dispute  on  these 


occasions  1 — ^It  was  said  by  the  people  that  part  of  thd 
account  was  for  drink. 

3735.  Have  these  cases  been  of  frequent  occurrence? — 
Not  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  do  not  sit  in  that 
court     I  have  only  observed  these  cases  in  the  papers. 

3736.  Has  it  been  a  matter  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  magistrates  of  your  burgh  that  you  have  not  got  the 
licensing  authority  in  your  hands  ?--I  think  it  would  be 
an  improvement  if  we  had  the  licensing  authority  in  our 
own  hands,  because  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  may 
come  to  inspect  premises  know  very  little  about  the  re- 
quirements of  the  burgh,  and  very  little  about  the  people 
who  are  applying  for  the  licences. 

3737.  They  act  upon  information  1 — ^They  act  upon 
information  generally. 

3738.  Has  that  in  practice  been  found  to  lead  to 
licences  being  improperly  given  or  refused  1 — I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  point  to  any  licence  that  has  been 
improperly  given ;  but  I  think  a  local  justice  would 
know  better  both  about  the  character  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  locality  than  a  stranger  would. 

3739.  But  I  suppose  the  burgh  is  represented  upon 
the  bench? — ^Yes.  Our  provost,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  we  have  either  five  or  six  justices  in  the  burgh 
altogether. 

3740.  So  that  the  local  influence  is  felt  ?— Yes, 
certainly  it  is ;  and  they  are  consulted  with  reference  to 
licences. 

3741.  Have  there  been  many  charges  against  licensed 
grocers  in  Partick  1 — None  during  my  time  of  being  a 
magistrate,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
before,  and  that  a  good  many  years  back.  I  made 
inquiry  at  the  captain  yesterday,  and  I  think  he  told 
me  there  had  been  only  one  conviction,  and  it  was 
several  years  ago. 

3742.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  licensed  grocers' 
establishments  in  Partick  regularly  conducted  ?---They 
are  very  regularly  conducted,  so  far  as  I  know. 

3743.  And  they  have  been  kept  down  to  safe 
limits  1 — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

3744.  Are  there  many  grocers  in  a  good  way  of 
business  who  do  not  hold  licences  1 — I  think  all  our  best 
grocers,  at  least  the  most  of  them,  are  licensed,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me. 

3745.  You  mean  licensed  for  spirits  1 — Yes. 

3746.  Do  you  think  it  would  put  a  grocer  in  a  posi- 
tion of  inequality  with  regard  to  his  ordinary  iarade  if 
he  had  no  licence  and  his  neighbour  had  1 — I  think  it 
would.  I  think  where  a  man  is  doing  a  respectable 
family  business,  if  the  one  has  a  licence  and  the  other 
has  not,  it  would  certainly  put  him  on  a  footing  of 
inequality  with  his  neighbour. 

3747.  Have  the  m^istrates  any  decided  opinion  to 
offer  upon  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  or  its  amend 
ment  ?--No ;  I  don't  think  we  have  any  suggestion  to 
offer.  The  existing  law  works  very  well  with  us,  so  far 
as  any  cases  have  come  before  us.  In  fectj  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  people  who  come  before  us  on  the  bench 
are  principally  of  the  very  lowest  class,  and  are  such  I 
think  as  would  be  more  apt  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for 
their  liquor  than  to  the  grocer's  shop.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  general  rule. 

3748.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  of  the  grocers 
holding  licences  in  Partick,  who  have  their  chief  business 
in  the  sale  of  spirits,  who  would  hardly  be  grocers  if 
they  had  not  the  licence  1 — I  am  not  aware  of  any  of 
that  class  in  Partick.  They  are  all  in  a  good  way  of 
business  both  as  grocers  and  otherwise,  so  far  as  I 
remember.  The  only  thing  I  would  suggest  in  the  way 
of  amendment  would  be  about  the  hours.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  these  grocers'  licences,  when 
they  were  granted,  were  restricted  to- the  hours  of  from 
8  in  the  morning  till  8  at  night,  and  10  on  Saturday. 

.  3749.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  suggest  these 
hours  ? — ^Because  it  would  prevent  people  from  carrying 
away  drink  at  a  later  hour. 

3750.  But  then  the  publichouses  would  still  be  open 
later  ] — Yes ;  they  are  open  till  11. 

3751.  Would  you  think  it  fair  to  oblige  the  grocers 
to  close  at  8  when  the  publichouses  remained  open  till 
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111  Would  that  not  divert  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
from  the  grocers  and  send  it  to  the  pnblichouses  1 — It 
might. 

3752.  Are  you  aware  that  what  you  have  suggested 
would  be  accepted  by  the  grocers  as  a  fair  limit  of 
hours  1 — I  think  it  would  be  accepted  by  them. 

3763.  But  you  don't  know  ? — No ;  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

3754.  May  I  ask,  then,  why  you  suggest  those 
particular  hours  1 — ^Because  it  would  restrict  them  so 
far.  Just  now,  when  they  are  open  till  11  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  it  is  a  very  unreasonable  hour. 

3755.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  also  a  very  unreasonable 
hour  for  publichousee  ] — Yes ;  but  in  the  case  of  grocers 
the  people  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  drink  away 
in  bottles. 

3756.  They  could  carry  it  away  from  the  publichouses 
in  bottles  too,  could  they  not  I-— Yes,  they  could. 

^  3757.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^As  a  rule,  do  the  grocers  in 
Partick  keep  open  till  1 1  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  ? — 
Yes. 

3758.  Mr  CampheU  Smnton, — ^Do  the  wants  of  the 
community  require  that  they  should  be  open  till  that 
hour  for  the  sale  of  groceries  ] — I  don't  think  it.  I 
think  the  people  could  make  their  markets  before  11 
o'clock  at  night 

3759.  The  Chairmaiu — I  want  to  ask  you  to  say 
whether  you  have  considered  that  point  about  which  I 
have  been  asking  you :  the  publichouses  being  open  till 
1 1.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  compel  the  grocers 
to  close  at  8,  thereby  losing  the  chance  of  competing  in 
tlie  trade  during  those  hours  1 — It  would  enable  them 
to  get  away  from  their  business  very  much  earlier  and 
to  get  closed.  I  think  8  o'clock  at  night  is  quite  a 
reasonable  hour  for  any  man  in  business  to  close  his  placa 

3760.  Mr  Ferguson, — I  suppose  you  would  be  glad 
to  apply  the  same  restriction  to  publichouses,  and  make 
them  close  at  10  too  1 — Yes. 

3761.  T/ie  Chaiinnan, — I  am  asked  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  you  :  Are  you  aware  that  7  o'clock  is  the  hour 
at  which  the  grocers  in  Patrick  close  at  present,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  they  close  at  11  f — Yea  They 
close  on  Saturdays  at  1 1  at  present,  and  at  7  on  other 
evenings. 

3762.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  keep  open  after 
7  ■? — ^There  may  be  some.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
tliat ;  but  I  know  there  was  an  early  closing  movement, 
and  they  got  the  hour  brought  down  to  7  o'clock. 

3763.  Mr  Campbell  Sunnian, — That  rather  tends  to 
show  that  your  recommendation  would  be  acceptable  to 
them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  acceptable  to  them,  because 
wlien  people  are  on  duty  from  8  in  the  morning  till  7 
or  8  at  night,  they  should  be  very  glad  to  get  quit  of 
their  business  by  that  time. 


100.  Mr  Alexander  M*Call,  examined. 

-  3764.  Tlie  Cliainnan, — You  are  chief  constable  of 
Glasgow  ? — I  am.  I  have  been  so  for  seven  years,  and 
my  connection  with  the  police  force  of  Glasgow  extends 
back  for  twenty-eight  years  altogether. 

3765.  You  have  given  us,  in  your  answers  to  our 
circulars,  and  the  lord  provost  has  also  given  us,  the 
number  of  grocers'  shops  now  licensed  as  268  ] — Yes  : 
268  for  1876.  Of  course  the  present  year  is  not  yet 
complete  ;  the  October  courts  have  not  been  held. 

3766.  Would  you  tell  us  the  number  of  publichouses 
and  other  licensed  houses  in  Glasgow  % — For  1876  they 
were  :  hotels,  34 ;  publichouses,  1546  ;  grocers,  268  : 
in  all,  1848.  The  estimated  population  for  1876  was 
645,000,  giving  a  licence  to  each  295  of  the  population  : 
a  hotel  for  each  16,029  ;  a  publichouse  for  each  352, 
and  a  licensed  grocer  for  each  2033  of  the  population. 

3767.  You  have  these  numbers,  I  understand,  for 
previous  years.  We  won't  take  them  for  every  year, 
but  you  give  them  to  us  for  different  periods. — I  will 
give  you  the  first  year  after  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act 
really  came  into  operation,  that  is  1855. 


3768.  Can  you  give  us  the  year  before  that  1 — No.    Glasgow. 
The  statistics  for  that  year  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,         — 
because  the  matter  was  in  a  kind  of  transition  state  at  ^^-  ^Cfal^' 
that  time, — in  fact  the  Act  came  into  operation  in  May 

1854  ;  but  the  magistrates,  so  far  as  Glasgow  was 
concerned,  allowed  matters  for  that  year  to  stand  very 
much  as  they  had  been  pr3viously,  that  is  to  say,  they 
did  not  allocate  the  hotels  and  grocers  and  publichouses 
so  minutely  as  has  been  done  since. 

3769.  I  am  aware  there  was  no  distinction  made,  but 
could  you  give  us  the  numbers  as  they  stood  without 
distinction  previous  to  1854  1 — ^Yes.  I  know  the  total 
number  of  licences  granted  for  the  year  1853,  that  is  ' 
the  year  before  the  Forbes  M^Kemde  Act :  it  was  2053. 
Then  the  first  year  after  the  Act  came  into  operation, 
1855,  the  numbers  were :  hotels,  52 ;  publichouses, 
1650 ;  grocers,  185  :  in  all,  1887.  The  estunated 
population  then  was  360,000.  In  1861,  when  the  first 
census  after  that  took  place,  there  were :  hotels,  49 ; 
publichouses,  1525 ;  grocers,  178  :  in  all,  1752.  The 
population  then  was  403,142.  In  1871,  at  the  date  of 
the  next  census,  there  were  :  hotels,  38  ;  publichouses, 
1535  ;  grocers,  246  :  in  all  1819.  The  population  then 
was  490,442.  I  have  already  given  the  numbers  for 
1876.  In  1858  the  gross  rental  of  the  licensed  places 
in  Glasgow  was  £66,205,  being  an  average  of  £40  16a 
for  each  house.  In  1876  the  gross  rental  was  £159,047 
10s.,  being  an  average  of  £86  for  each  housa 

3770.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  dealers  in 
liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  who  are  not 
grocers? — I  cannot  do  that  for  the  year  1876,  but  I  can 
do  so  for  1877.  At  the  court  of  April  1877,  the 
number  of  grocers'  licences  granted  was  257.  Of  these 
197  were  for  places  where  groceries  and  provisions  were 
sold  ;  42  were  for  places  where  excisable  liquors  only 
were  sold,  both  by  wholesale  and  retail 

3771.  That  would  include  all  the  wine  merchants? — 
Yes;  wholesale  dealers  having  a  grocer's  or  retail 
licence ;  and  18  were  for  shops  where  excisable  liquors 
only  were  sold  by  retail,  making  257  in  all 

3772.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  these  shops  for  the 
retail  of  liquors  would  be  of  equal  importance  to  the 
average  of  the  grocers  who  have  licences.  Would  they 
be  people  in  a  large  way  of  business  1 — Yes,  I  should 
think  so.  There  are  only  3  grocers  and  5  licensed 
publicans  in  Glasgow  who  live  upon  the  premises. 

3773.  Does  that  mean  that,  except  in  these  cases, 
there  is  no  dwelling-house  in  the  same  block  of  build- 
ings 1 — In  the  licensed  premises ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  live  in  the  place  that  is  licensed. 

3774.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  ground  floor  was 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  but  that  the  licencees 
lived  in  rooms  above  with  a  separate  entrance  1 — There 
may  perhaps  be  a  few  cases  of  that  kind,  where  they 
enter  to  their  house  from  a  different  stair — an  outside 
stair  altogether — with  no  commimication  between  the 
licensed  place  and  the  house  which  they  occupy,  but  as 
a  rule  they  live  at  a  considerable  distance. 

3775.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Even  the  publicans 
do  that  ] — Even  the  publicans  do  that.  There  are  only 
five  of  them  who  live  on  the  premises. 

3776.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  any  rules  that  the 
magistrates  have  established] — The  magistrates  for  a 
good  nimiber  of  years  have  insisted  that  they  should 
live  away  from  their  places  of  business.  The  fact  that 
they  lived  on  the  premises  was  found  to  conduce  to 
selling  liquor  on  Sunday,  and  there  was  a  temptation 
the  publican  was  thrown  into,  which  was  not  considered 
desirable  either  for  himself  or  for  the  public 

3777.  The  Chairman,  — Then  they  let  the  rooms  above 
their  shops  to  other  people? — It  may  be  quite  a 
different  occupancy  altogether.  I  have  here  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  convictions  against  grocers. 

3778.  Before  you  go  to  that,  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  very  remarkable-disparity  in  the  numbers 
of  publichouses  and  of  licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow  as 
compared  with  say  Edinburgh.  I  will  take  it  for  the 
moment  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  M*Laren,  where  wo 
brought  out  the  constrast.  Edinburgh  has  870  licensed 
houses,  of  which  only  342  are  publichouses,  the  grocers 
being  in  a  majority  there.     Glasgow,  as  you  have  said. 
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QtAscww.  has  1848  licensed  houses,  of  which  only  268  are  giooers. 
—  Now,  can  you  account  for  that  great  disparity  in 
JUm,  i^'^^^*  numbers ) — I  have  attended  the  licensing  comrte  in 
Glasgow  for  nearly  twenty  years,  bringing  before  the 
magistrates  the  applications  of  those  applying  for 
licences ;  and,  so  £ir  as  I  could,  I  have  always  advised 
the  magistrates  to  grant  grocers'  licences  only  to  people 
who  were  bona  fide  grocers,  l^t  is  to  say,  to  people 
who  were  dealing  extensively  in  grocery  goods,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  wholesale  dealers  who  take  out  tins 
certificate  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  supply 
families  with  quantities  under  two  gallons,  and  where, 
I  may  say,  there  is  no  bottle  trade  done.  You  will 
observe  there  are  only  18  who  are  what  might  be  called 
publichonses  to  be  consumed  off'the  premises. 

3779.  Retail  spirit-dealers?— Yes. 

3780.  Would  you  tell  us  why  you  so  advise  the 
magistEates  9 — I  think,  and  I  have  always  thought^  it  was 
desirable  as  much  as  possible  to  give  this  dealer's  or 
grocer's  licence  to  a  man  who  is  really  a  grocer, — ^the 
kind  of  a  man  that  the  certificate  indicated  it  was  to 
be  given  to, — a  man  who  was  supplying  f amiUes  with 
groceries  and  supplies  of  that  sort 

3781.  You  thought  it  was  a  more  legitimate  busi- 
ness?— Yea  I  thmk  that  where  people  are  merely 
wanting  excisable  liquors,  it  is  as  wdl  that  they  should 
go  to  a  publichouse  or  a  publican  direct  as  to  go  to  a 
dealer  who  is  selling  nothing  but  excisable  liquors. 

3782.  Then,  would  this  number  that  are  licensed  in 
Glasgow  represent  something  like  the  number  of  bona 
fide  grocers  who  have  applied  for  licences? — ^Every 
grocer  who  has  applied  for  a  licence  has  not  received  it. 
The  magistrates  keep  that  in  their  own  control  They 
grant  a  licence  where  they  think  it  is  necessary  for  the 
pubhc  interest,  and  they  refuse  where  they  do  not  think 
it  is  required. 

3783.  But  do  you  think  that  a  good  many  grocers  in 
a  good  way  of  business  have  been  refused  licences  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  they  have,  and  that  on  the  ground  that 
the  licences  were  not  needed  in  the  locality. 

3784.  The  point  which  I  personally,  and  which  I 
think  the  Commission  want  to  get  at,  is  whether  there 
has  been  a  preference  given  to  one  grocer  over  another, — 
not  I  mean  from  partiality,  but  in  effect ;  or  whether  on 
the  whole  most  grocers  in  a  large  way  of  business  have 
licences? — I  don't  suppose  there  is  anything  like 
one-half  of  the  grocers  in  Glasgow  who  have  got  licences. 

,    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  far  more  grocers  in 
Glasgow  without  the  licence  than  there  are  with  it 

3785.  Mr  Campbell  Bwinton. — Are  there  some  very 
large  grocers  in  Glasgow  without  licences  ? — There  are 
some  very  extensive  grocers  who  have  got  the  licence. 

3786.  But  are  there  very  extensive  grocers  who  have 
no  licence  ? — Yes.  The  most  extensive,  perhaps,  have 
not  got  a  licence  at  alL 

3787.  The  Ghairman. — It  appeared  that  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  there  were  not  above  three  grocers  in  a 
large  way  of  business  who  had  not  got  a  licence,  and  in 
their  cases  there  was  some  particular  reason  why  they 
should  rather  be  without  it ;  but  as  a  rule  nearly  every 
grocer  in  a  considerable  way  had  it  The  case  seems  to 
be  very  different  in  Glasgow  ? — Yea  Our  most  exten- 
sive grocers  are  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  none  of  them 
have  the  licence.  None  of  them  apply  for  it  Those 
who  apply  for  it  are  extensive  fanuly  grocers  who  sell 
by  retaU. 

3788.  But  you  think  most  of  these  have  it  ? — No,  I 
should  not  say  the  most  of  them.  I  think  there  are 
more  of  them  without  a  licence  art  all  than  what  there 
are  with  it 

3789.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Even  of  the  family  grocers  ? 
—-Yes. 

3790. — The  Chairmmi. — ^But  then  many  of  these  will 
not  have  applied  for  it  ? — Many  of  them  have  not 
applied,  and  perhaps  theythink  it  to  be  for  their  interest 
not  to  apply  and  not  to  liave  the  licence, 

3791.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Why  should  it  be  for 
their  interest  not  to  have  it  ? — I  could  understand  that 
one  grocer  might  think  it  to  be  a  benefit  to  him  to  have 
the  Uoence,  according  to  the  kind  of  customers  that  fre- 
quent his  shop,  while  another  might  think  it  would  be 


against  the  prosperity  of  his  business  to  have  a  lioenoe 
attached  to  it 

3792.  The  Chairman, — But  you  decidedly  think  it 
is  an  inexpedient  thing  thai;  a  man  should  have  a 
grocer's  licence  to  sell  spirits  when  he  is  Bot  reaUy  a 
grocer  at  all  ? — I  think  so.  That  is  my  opini(^  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have  advised  the  inagicrtnites 
not  to  grant  such  licencea 

3793.  Do  you  think  it  is  that  rule  that  has  kept 
down  the  number  of  groceis'  licences  so  much  ? — ^I  think 
so. 

3794.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  think  it  wocdd  be  any 
great  hardship  to  the  pubUc, — I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
grocer  now,  but  of  the  public, — ^if  the  tcades  were 
separated  altogether  and  no  grocers'  licences  were  given 
to  shops  at  all  ? — ^With  the  great  majority  of  the  groceiB 
in  Gk^^w, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  class  of  groceis  that 
we  have  got  here, — I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship ;  be- 
cause a  family  man  can  get  the  very  best  of  liquors  from 
his  grocer  alcmg  with  his  supply  of  groceries,  and  it 
saves  him  sending  to  the  publichouse  at  aU. 

3795.  But  then  you  have  just  told  us  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  best  grocers  do  not  have  the  licence. 
Where  do  their  customers  get  their  supplies  of  liquor ! 
— They  must  just  go  to  some  other  place  for  them. 

3796.  Could  they  not  aU  go  there  as  well  ?— I  don't 
think  it  would  be  any  great  hardship  to  the  public  sup- 
posing the  trades  w^e  separated. 

3797.  The  Chairman, — I  would  ask  you  now  about 
what  you  were  referring  to  before,  namely,  the  number 
of  convictions? — I  have  here  a  return  of  the  convictions 
for  fifteen  years,  from  1863  to  1877  indusiva 

3798.  We  won't  take  it  from  you  in  full  just  now, 
because  we  mean  to  send  you  a  table  on  tiiat  subject 
and  ask  you  to  fill  it  up,  but  perhaps  you  will  state  to 
us  the  tendency  to  increase  or  decrease,  and  give  us  the 
first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  ? — In  1863  the  number 
of  parties  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  contra- 
ventions was  10. 

3799.  Were  those  grocers  ? — Yea  Of  these  6  were 
fined,  in  the  case  of  2  the  charge  was  found  not  proven, 
and  2  were  withdrawn  by  the  prosecutor.  In  1877 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions  as  yet  In  1876  there 
were  2  summoned  :  I  was  fined  and  1  was  found  not 
proven.  Over  the  whole  fifteen  years  there  were  56 
summoned  :  35  were  fined,  1  admonished,  15  were  found 
not  proven,  and  in  5  the  charge  was  withdrawn. 

3800.  While  there  have  been  so  very  few  parties 
summoned,  have  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  many  evasions  of  the  law  going  on  ? — I  have  not 
I  have  only  had  one  complaint  of  a  private  sort  for  the 
last  seven  years  against  a  grocer  in  Glasgow,  that  he  was 
allowing  drinking  on  his  premises,  and  that  was  made 
in  the  form  of  an  anonymous  letter.  I  made  every  in- 
quiry to  see  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  that  anony- 
mous letter,  and  I  could  not  find  that  it  was  trua 

3801.  Are  there  many  persons  holding  grocers' 
licences  in  Glasgow  who  are  in  quite  a  small  way  of 
business  ? — No.  The  average  rental  of  the  grocers' 
shops  in  Glasgow  at  the  present  day  is  £86. 

3802.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — How  low  may  the 
rental  go  down? — In  1876  there  were  only  three  of  a 
rental  of  £10  and  under  <£15. 

3803.  The  Chairman.— Th.Q  details  of  the  rentals 
will  also  be  included  in  the  return  we  are  to  ask  from 
you.  Then  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether,  with  the 
class  of  grocers  you  have  here,  the  sale  of  liquors  in  open 
vessels  is  common  ? — It  is  not  so  very  common.  I  haye 
no  doubt  there  are  a  number  of  open  vessels  sent  to 
grocers*  shops  in  Glasgow ;  but  I  should  think  that  the 
most  of  that  traffic  for  small  quantities  of  liquor  goes  to 
the  publichousa 

3804.  The  grocers  are  not  in  such  a  way  of  businees 
that  they  would  like  that  trade  ? — ^No.  I  don't  think 
the  majority  of  them  would  sell  it  in  that  way. 

3805.  Mr  Ferguson,---'!  have  been  told  to-day  that 
in  some  of  the  very  small  places,  the  persons  who  hold 
licences  sell  only  potatoes  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  places  of  that  kind  ? — ^I 
would  not  advise  the  magistrates  to  grant  a  licence  to 
such  a  placa 
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3806.  But  I  am  told  they  have  them  here  in  Glasgow. 
— I  don't  think  it  is  the  casa  There  are  197  licensed 
persons  selling  groceries  and  proyisions  :  it  must  be 
amongst  that  number  of  course,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
shop  in  Glasgow  it  must  be  a  pretty  old  one.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  would  say  there  has  not  been  such  a 
licence  granted  as  a  licence  to  a  shop  where  a  man  is 
merely  dealing  in  what  you  might  say  was  the  necessary 
food  for  the  lower  classes,  such  as  flour,  meal,  potatoes, 
butter,  and  the  like. 

3807.  There  was  one  specified  to  me  in  the  Great 
Western  Boad,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Normal 
School,  where  there  was  a  common  potato  store,  and 
which  had  a  licence  for  whisky,  and  it  was  stated  to 
me  that  they  were  common. — They  are  not  common. 
There  may  be  some  old  house  that  hais  not  changed  occu- 
pancy for  a  great  many  years,  and  of  course  the  magis- 
trates don't  care  about  interfering  with  it ;  but  if  a  change 
was  taking  place,  the  matter  would  be  considered,  and 
I  certainly  would  not  advise  the  magistrates  to  give  a 
licence  to  such  a  house. 

3808.  T?i€  Chairman. — Have  you  any  opinion  to 
offer  as  to  any  amendments  that  may  be  made  upon  the 
law  % — I  think  that  the  hours  during  which  a  grocer 
should  be  entitled  to  sell  excisable  liquors,  or  to  keep 
open  his  premises,  should  be  the  same  as  those  for  pub- 
lichoufle& 

3809.  Do  you  mean  for  any  class  of  business  at  all  ] 
—Yes. 

3810.  Sheriff  CricMon, — ^The  hours  in  his  certificate  1 
— Yes.  I  think  if  he  elects  to  take  out  a  certificate,  he 
should  observe  the  hours  of  that  both  for  his  groceries 
and  liquors. 

3811.  The  ChairmajL — Keeping  open  earlier  or  later 
fchan  these  hours  is  a  temptation  for  many  people  to 
evasion  % — I  think  it  is ;  and  it  has  a  show  of  hardship, 
to  the  publican,  that  the  grocer  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so. 

3812.  I  have  been  asked  to  put  this  question  to  you : 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  public  peace 
and  sobriety  to  have  the  trades  of  grocer  and  spirit-dealer 
separated  1 — I  don't  see  it  for  my  part,  as  administered 
in  Glasgow.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  grocer 
should  not  be  entitled  to  sell  less  than  perhaps  one  pint, 
and  that  in  a  bottle  corked. 

3813.  Mr  Campbell  Sim'nton, — Would  you  not  come 
lower  down  than  a  pint  1 — No,  not  less  than  a  pint. 

3814.  The  Chairman, — ^We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
from  grocers  of  the  large  trade  they  do  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, not  in  Glasgow,  but  elsewhere. — I  don't  think  it 
is  desirable  to  encourage  supplies  of  that  kind,  along 
with  groceries  and  food. 

3815.  In  fact,  you  think  it  is  just  *  dramming'? — I 
am  afraid  it  might  be  abused  in  that  way.  Besides 
young  people  are  necessarily  sent  by  their  parents 
to  grocers'  shops,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  what  their 
parents  may  send  them  for,  they  may  begin  to  drink  it 
themselves. 

3816.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — That  is  an  argument 
for  having  the  vessel  corked  1 — ^Yea 

3817.  Would  you  insist  on  having  it  sealed,  as  has 
sometimes  been  suggested  1 — I  don't  Imow  if  that  would 
be  of  much  importance. 

3818.  Because  '  corked  '  is  a  very  wide  word.  It 
might  be  very  dijQ&cult  to  prqvide  legislation  for  that  ? — 
By  corked,  I  mean  that  it  would  require  a  screw  to  pull  it. 

3819.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if  grocers  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
their  casks  in  the  shop, — in  short,  to  keep  nothing  for 
sale  in  the  shop  except  sealed  bottles  ;  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  the  casks  in  the  cellars  or  elsewhere, 
and  not  in  the  licensed  premises  ? — No.  I  have  never 
heard  that  mentioned  here.  I  have  seen  the  suggestion 
in  the  evidence  that  was  given  in  Edinburgh. 

3820.  But  you  have  never  applied  your  mind  to 
whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  or  not  ? — No ;  but 
I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  of  much  consequenca  As 
a  rule,  in  the  grocers'  shops  that  are  licensed  in  Glasgow, 
there  is  no  room  in  the  shops  for  liquors.  The  liquors 
are  generally  in  some  back  place,  the  front  shop  being 
generally  taken  up  with  canisters  and  groceriea 


3821.  The  Chcdrmum, — What  is  said  on  that  s^b^eet    duaaom. 
is  that  if  the  cask*  is  on  tap  in  the  shop,  and  the  bottles         — 

are  filled  there  when  they  are  wanted,  it  is  very  easy  -^^^  JPOaU, 

to  give  a  glass  to  a  person  on  the  spot  1 — It  would  no 

doubt  be  quite  easy  to  give  them  a  glass,  but  if  the 

grocer  was  liable  to  be  fined  for  doing  so,  and  perhaps 

ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  licence^  it  woidd  mi^e  him 

very  careful 

3822.  But  he  is  so  liable  now  ?— Yes. 

3823.  And  it  is  said  that,  notwithstanding  that^ 
liquor  is  very  extensively  given  and  tossed  oS  on  the 
spot  ? — I  don't  think  that  is  the  case  in  Glasgow. 

3824.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Then  probably  you  do 
not  think  that  in  Glasgow  you  require  any  more  strict 
police  supervision  of  grocers*  shops  1 — The  power  of 
the  police  to  enter  a  grocer's  shop  is  limited  com- 
pared with  the  power  to  enter  a  hotel  or  a  publichouse, 
and  I  don't  know  if  it  would  do  any  harm  to  assimilate 
the  power  to  the  grocer's  shop,  although,  witii  the 
respectable  extensive  grocers  that  we  have,  unless  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  police  were  supervising  the  visita- 
tions of  the  men  yery  closely,  it  might  come  to  be 
rather  a  hardship  to  the  grocer  to  have  a  policeman 
coming  into  his  shop  at  any  time  he  might  think  fit 

3825.  But  the  police  have  that  power  with  regard  to 
large  hotels,  such  as  the  one  we  are  in,  and  yet  I  suppose 
it  is  not  oppressively  exercised  1 — In  reality  it  is  not 
exercised  so  far  as  the  constable  is  concerned.  It  is 
generally  some  superior  officer  who  enters  a  hotel  to 
attend  to  duties  of  that  sort. 

3826.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — And  he  only  enters  a  hotel 
when  he  believes  there  is  something  wrong  ? — Yes. 

3827.  But  he  has  the  power  to  do  that  in  a  grocer's 
shop  now  1 — Yea 

3828.  Do  they  ever  do  it  ?— I  don't  know  that  the 
constables,  unless  they  are  speciaUy  sent,  do  that  in 
Glasgow.     I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

3829.  Sheriff  Crichton, — With  regard  to  the  treating 
of  the  police,  is  there  such  a  thing  known  in  Glasgow  1 — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  force  such  as  that  under  my 
charge,  numbering  about  1050,  there  are  during  the 
course  of  the  year  some  of  the  men  treated,  not  only  by 
publicans,  but  by  private  individuals. 

3830.  Do  you  think  it  is  done  by  grocers  % — I  don't 
know  of  it  being  done  by  grocers  any  more  than  by  any 
private  individual  in  the  city. 

3831.  Has  any  case  of  that  kind  ever  come  under  your 
observation  1 — No  ;  but  I  have  every  year  a  certain 
number  of  men  dismissed  for  being  drunk  on  duty,  and 
they  must  have  got  the  drink  somewhere. 

3832.  But  has  any  case  come  under  your  observation 
of  constables  having  been  treated  by  grocers  % — No. 

3833.  Then  there  is  another  thing  that  I  asked  the 
last  witness  about, — the  reporting  of  premises  from 
which  persons  come  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Is  that 
done  in  Glasgow  1 — I  have  been  doing  that  for  several 
years  in  Glasgow. 

3834.  That  is  regularly  attended  to  1 — It  is.  Every 
Monday  morning  there  are  reports  sent  in  to  me,  and 
these  go  into  the  hands  of  the  procurator-fiscal  In 
1876  there  were  1350  such  reports  made  against 
publicans,.  4  against  hotels,  and  1  against  grocers ;  but 
out  of  these  1350,  only  174  notices  were  sent  by  the 
procurator-fiscal  to  the  parties,  because  if  it  is  only  one 
report  in  a  week,  there  is  no  notice  sent  to  the  publican 
at  all,  as  that  is  not  frequent.  The  words  of  the  Act 
are  *  seen  frequently  to  issue.'  The  procurator-fiscal  and 
myself,  when  we  took  up  the  working  of  that  clause,  had 
a  meeting,  and  we  decided  that  we  would  require  to 
have  at  least  two  reports  in  one  week  before  the  case 
could  come  under  the  category  of  being  *  frequent* 

3835.  With  regard  to  the  *  drunk  and  incapable,'  you 
have  no  difficulty  in  Glasgow  in  carrying  out  that 
clause  % — None. 

3836.  Who  prosecutes  there  % — The  procurator-fiscal, 
but  most  of  the  divisional  superintendents  are  procura- 
tors-fiscal as  well  in  their  divisional  courts. 

3837.  And  the  drunk  and  incapable  persons  are 
brought  under  their  notice  by  the  constable  1 — Yea. 

3838.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion,  —  The  persons  so 
sentenced  for  being  drunk    and    incapable    are  not 
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Glasgow,  dismifised  without  being  brought  before  a  magistrate  f — 
—  No.  Previous  to  the  latter  end  of  1874,  the  officer  on 
AUx.  Myall  ^J^^;y  ^  ^^  police  offices  in  Glasgow  used  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  discretionary  power  in  that  respect ;  but 
the  end  of  1874  that  was  stopped,  and  every  person  who 
is  taken  into  custody  is  now  brought  before  a  magistrate 
in  some  shape  or  form. 

3839.  The  Chairman. — I  am  asked  to  put  to  you  tliis 
question :  Are  not  a  great  many  of  the  dnmk  and 
incapables  the  same  persons  who  are  brought  up 
repeatedly? — Yes.  I  daresay  there  are  some  persons 
who  will  be  perhaps  fifty  times  in  the  police  office  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

3840.  Mr  Fergmon, — Do  you  keep  a  distinct  record 
of  that  kind  to  tell  how  many  persons,  as  well  as  cases, 
have  been  brought  up  1 — Yes,  to  some  extent  we  do  ; 
but  there  are  about  a  dozen  different  police  offices,  and 
a  man  brought  into  the  Central  Police  Office  may 
perhaps  liave  been  frequently  in  some  district  court, 
and  is  not  known  to  the  men  in  the  Central  A  good 
many  of  them,  I  suppose,  escape  in  that  way  frequently, 
but  tliere  are  some  well-known  characters  who  frequent 
the  sarae  place,  and  are  always  taken  to  the  same  police 
office. 

3841.  Tlie  Chairman, — It  is  also  suggested  that  it 
might  encourage  drinking  to  a  greater  extent  at  home  if 
a  working  man's  family  could  only  obtain  whisky  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  one  pint  from  a  grocer,  and 
that  such  a  restriction  might  force  such  families  to 
publichouses  for  their  smsdler  supplies,  and  thus  the 
system  might  be  more  objectionable  than  the  present 
system  of  sending  to  a  grocer.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  as  to  that  ? — I  would  rather  choose  the  evil  of  letting 
them  go  to  tlie  publichouse  for  under  a  pint  than  mix 
up  the  open  vessel,  containing  under  one  pint  of  spirits, 
witli  the  purchase  of  groceries  and  food. 

3842.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  you  might  have 
bottles  for  even  half  a  gill  or  a  gill  1 — I  don't  know  that 
that  would  be  a  good  combination.  If  a  person  has  to 
resort  to  half  a  gill  of  whisky,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  spend  the  money  in  groceriea 

3843.  Mr  M^Lagan, — But  don't  they  often  go  for 
half  a  gill  of  brandy  for  medicine  1 — That  may 
occasionally  happen,  but  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  that 
it  is  taken  as  a  medicine  compared  with  the  times  when 
it  is  used  for  other  reasons. 


101.  Mr  Alexander  Davidson,  examined. 

Alex,  384 i.  The,  Chairman, — You  are  chief  constable  of 

Davidson.     Kirkcudbrightshire  ? — I  am. 

3845.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  constable  1 — For 
eleven  years. 

3846.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county? — 
41,859. 

3847.  Are  there  any  burghs  in  it  that  have  a  separate 
police  ? — Only  Maxwelltown. 

3848.  It  is  a  small  place? — Yes.  The  population 
is  a  little  more  tlian  4000. 

3849.  I  observe  you  have  31  licensed  grocers  in  the 
county  1 — Yes. 

3850.  And  how  many  publichouses  ? — There  are  37 
publichouses  and  43 hotels;  in  all,  111  licensed  places. 
That  is,  including  the  royal  burghs. 

3851.  Has  that  number  increased  or  has  it  remained 
about  an  average? — In  the  year  1850  the  justices  of  the 
peace  made  regulations  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed 
premisea 

3852.  What  was  the  number  then? — 155of  allkmds. 
There  were  no  licensed  grocers  then. 

3853.  And  has  the  reduction  been  continuous  since 
then  ? — In  1866  the  licences  in  the  county  were  reduced 
to  94.  I  may  mention  that  in  1850,  when  the  justices 
made  the  regulations,  there  were  only  135  Ucensed 
places  in  the  coraity,  but  there  were  20  licences  in  the 
royal  burghs  where  the  justices  had  no  power  to  grant 
certificates.  These  burghs  were  Kirkcudbright  and 
New  Galloway.  Now  there  are  93  exclusive  of  the 
royal  burghs,  being^36  inns,  33  publichouses,  and  24 
licensed  grocers. 


3854.  Are  the  justices  continuing  to  reduce  tlie 
number? — They  have  only  been  reduced  one  since 
1866.  The  numbers  in  the  county,  exjjlusive  of  the 
royal  burghs,  were,  in  1866  :  38  inns,  36  publichouses^ 
and  20  licensed  grocers ;  in  all,  94. 

3855.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  many  grocers'  licencea 
are  applied  for,  but  refused? — Not  very  many  are 
applied  for ;  they  are  generally  refused. 

3856.  The  justices  do  not  give  a  licence  to  any 
respectable  grocer  who  asks  for  it  ? — ^No ;  they  keep 
to  about  the  number  they  fixed  in  1850,  and  these 
regulations  are  often  yet  referred  to.  They  are  very 
minute,  and  of  great  length. 

3857.  Do  tlie  justices  consider  that  the  system  of  the 
sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  is  a  beneficial  one  or  otherwise  1 
Do  they  consider  that  it  is  more  or  less  beneficial 
than  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  publichouses  ? — I  cannot 
say  what  the  justices  think. 

3858.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?— I  think  myself 
that  I  would  separate  the  trade.  I  would  make  spirit- 
merchants  and  grocers. 

3859.  You  thmk  there  is  trade  for  both?— I  think 
there  is  trade  for  a  limited  number  of  spirit-merchants, 
probably  one  in  every  village  where  there  would  be 
between  2000  and  5000  of  a  population,  and  probably 
between  5000  and  8000  two,  or  such  as  that 

3860.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  breach  of  the  law 
by  grocers  ? — Not  many ;  only  three  during  the  last  five 
years. 

3861.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  are  evasions 
commonly  taking  place  ? — There  are  evasions,  I  believe, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent 

3862.  You  say  that  you  think  there  is  room  for  the 
two  kinds  of  trade, — ^tlie  sale  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  and  the  publichouse  business ;  but  you 
have,  I  think,  expressed  an  opinion  that  spirits  should 
not  be  sold  on  the  same  premises  as  articles  for  domestic 
consumption  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

3863.  Why  do  you  think  that  that  ought  not  to  be 
the  case  ? — I  think  that  often  persons  go  to  a  licensed 
grocer  and  get  spirits  when  they  would  not  go  to  a  pub- 
lichouse ;  and  I  don't  think  it  would  cause  any  incon- 
venience to  separate  the  trade. 

3864.  You  mean  that  you  think  it  encourages  people 
to  get  spirits  who  would  not  get  them  otherwise  ?--Yes, 
who  would  not  condescend  to  go  into  a  publichouse  to 
get  them. 

3865.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  observed  the  effect  of 
that  in  any  way  in  demoralising  the  people, — working- 
men's  wives  and  messengers  sent  for  spirits  to  grocers, 
and  so  on  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

3866.  The  Chairman, — I  want  to  get  at  the  reason 
for  your  opinion,  which  is  very  distinct,  that  spirits 
should  not  be  sold  in  the  same  premises  nor  by  the  same 
person  as  articles  for  domestic  consumption,  but  that 
spirit  shops  should  retail  nothing  but  excisable  liquors, 
and  that  spirits  should  not  be  sold  in  less  quantities  than 
a  quart  bottle  corked  and  sealed  ?  You  think  it  a  bad 
system  that  the  provisions  and  the  drink  should  be  sold 
in  the  same  place  ? — I  think  it  is  a  bad  practice. 

3867.  Is  there  any  spirit  hawking  by  grocers'  carts 
in  the  stewartry  ? — I  don't  think  there  is  any.  There 
are  a  few  carts,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  hawking 
by  them,  and  I  think  if  there  had  been  any  I  would 
have  heaixi  of  it 

3868.  I  see  you  think  that  all  licensed  premises 
should  be  closed  on  hiring  fair  days  ? — I  do. 

3869.  That  is  a  day  on  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  them,  is  it  not  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  is. 

3870.  Suppose  you  were  to  close  the  licensed  premises 
on  that  day,  would  it  not  lead  to  illicit  trade?  Would 
not  people  buy  so  much  beforehand  and  make  an  ill^al 
trade  of  it  ?--I  don't  think  it  The  people  come  in 
principally  from  the  countiy,  and  I  think  there  would 
likely  not  be  much  drinking. 

3871.  Mr  CampheU  Smnton. — But  if  those  hiring 
markets  are  to  exist,  and  people  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance to  them,  have  they  not  legitimate  occasion  to  have 
some  houses  of  refreshment  open  ? — I  would  give  them 
plenty  of  refreshment^  but  no  liquors. 

3872.  Would  you  make  the  licensed  dealer  on  that 
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day  alone  put  all  bis  spiritB  out  of  the  way  't — I  would 
make  the  hiring  day  tiie  same  as  a  Sunday  with  all 
licensed  premises  so  far  as  the  selling  of  exciseable 
liquors  are  concerned. 

3873.  But  on  a  Sunday  they  cannot  get  refreshments 
either  1 — I  would  let  them  have  refreshments,  but  not 
spirits.  I  would  merely  restrict  them  from  selling 
exciseable  liquors  on  the  hiring  fair  day. 

3874.  Sheriff  Orichtofk — I  see  that  the  justices  of  the 
stewartry  so  far  back  as  1850  had  come  to  a  resolution 
that  no  grocer  was  to  sell  less  than  a  quart  in  a  bottle 
corked  and  sealed  1 — So  the  regulations  say. 

3875.  Has  that  been  carried  out  % — It  has  not 

3876.  Why  not  1 — The  law  has  changed  considerably 
since  that  regulation  was  made,  and  they  had  not  the 
power  to  cany  it  out  under  the  other  Acts. 

3877.  Mr  Ferguson. — Is  there  much  drunkenness  in 
the  country  places  in  Kirkcudbrightshire? — Not  a  great 
amount  of  it 

3878.  The  Clmirman. — I  am  asked  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  you :  Whether  the  separation  of  the  grocery 
and  spirit  trades  would  not  extinguish  a  number  of  small 
licensed  grocers  at  present  managing  to  do  a  fair  business 
in  country  towns  and  villages  i— I  would  not  extinguish 
any  of  them  until  they  would  die  out  I  would  not 
put  away  any  person  who  has  a  licence  at  present; 
I  would  continue  it  until  the  premises  were  to  change 
their  occupancy,  and  I  would  take  away  a  certificate  if 
there  was  one  conviction. 

3879.  Sheriff  Grichton. — In  your  county  how  do  you 
do  with  the  drunk  and  incapables  %  Are  they  all 
brought  before  a  magistrate  ? — In  the  police  burghs  we 
have  no  difficulty  about  that,  but  in  the  country  we  just 
put  them  away. 

3880.  They  are  not  brought  before  a  magistrate  \ — 
No. 

3881.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — How  do  you  get  the 
5s.  out  of  them  1— We  only  get  it  in  the  police  burghs. 
We  do  not  take  anything  from  them  in  the  country. 

3882.  Sheriff  Grichtan, — Why  is  that  not  done  in 
the  country  % — The  expense  of  bringing  a  person  from 
remote  parts  of  the  county  to  Kirkcudbright,  for  being 
drunk  and  incapable  would  be  very  great 

3883.  When  all  you  can  recover  is  5s  ^ — Yes,  but  it 
is  not  only  the  recovering  of  the  money  that  is 
the  difficulty,  but  you  can  only  give  24  hours  im- 
prisonment, and  that  is  exceedingly  small  It  would 
cost  about  £3  to  £4  to  bring  them  from  many  places  ; 
and  we  do  not  bring  them  before  the  magistrates  in  the 
district ;  we  think  it  is  not  legal 

3884.  Mr  Gamphell  Sicinton, — I  think  they  might  be 
brought  before  one  magistrate  1 — Yes,  but  you  cannot 
do  it  without  the  fiscad  and  the  clerk  and  a  regular 
written  complaint  You  cannot  do  it  in  a  summary 
manner.  In  sending  a  person  to  prison  for  a  criminal 
offence,  you  must  have  a  properly  constituted  court 
and  a  written  complaint,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
don't  do  it 


102.  Mr  John  Malcolm,  examined. 

3885.  The  Ghairman, — You  are  superintendent  of 
police  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  \ — I  am. 

3886.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent? — For 
.  eleven  years  past 

3887.  Will  you  tell  us  the  present  number  of  public- 
houses  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  % — There  are  98  licences 
altogether,  of  which  there  are  20  hotels,  56  publichouses, 
and  21  grocera  That  was  at  the  licensing  court  of 
April  last 

3888.  Is  that  for  the  town  of  Dumfries  or  for  the 
county  ? — For  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

3889.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  ?— The 
population  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Dumfries  is  about 
15,000. 

3890.  So  that  you  have  got  nearly  one  house  to  every 
150  souls? — ^That  is  so. 

3891.  Has  that  number  been  increased  or  diminished 
of  late  years! — It  has  been  diminished.  In  1866  there 
were  117  licences  rnranted. 


3892.  What  was  it  in  say  1861  or  any  previous  year!    QtAsoow," 
— 1866  is  the  earliest  year  that  I  have  here.  — 

3893.  But  you  think  the  number  has  been  in  course       '^<>^^ 
of  reduction  1— Yes.    It  was  1 17  in  1866,  and  it  ranges     ^^^^^ 
from  that  down  to  105, 99, 104, 103,  and  so  oa     There 

has  been  very  little  difference  from  1866,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reduction  of  17  over  the  whola 

3894.  Are  the  magistrates  trying  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber 1— They  did  sa 

3895.  When  you  say  they  did  so,  do  you  mean  they 
are  not  trying  to  do  so  now? — At  the  last  licensing 
court  they  granted  two  new  licences. 

3896.  Have  these  been  confirmed  by  the  coimty  com- 
mittee ? — Not  yet 

3897.  Do  the  magistrates  make  any  particular  condi- 
tions in  granting  a  licence  % — There  have  never  been 
any  special  r^^tions  made  by  the  magistrates  since  I 
went  to  Dum&ies. 

3898.  Do  they  inspect  the  houses  themselves  1 — With 
regard  to  new  premises  they  must  do  so. 

3899.  But  they  personally  inspect  them! — ^Yes. 
There  has  to  be  a  certificate  of  suitableness  before  a  new 
licence  can  be  granted. 

3900.  As  to  the  grocers,  have  most  of  the  principal 
grocers  in  Dumfries  got  licences  1 — No.  There  are  very 
extensive  grocers  in  Dumfries  who  are  unlicensed. 

3901.  Have  these  grocers  applied  for  licences  or 
not  1 — I  think  there  is  only  one  respectable  grocer  who 
applied  for  a  licence  since  I  went  to  Dumfries,  and  who 
was  refused. 

3902.  Sheriff  Grichton, — Can  you  tell  us  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  grocers  ) — 
The  number  of  grocers  and  provision-dealers  who  have 
licences  is  21.  The  number  of  grocers  of  all  kinds, 
including  small  shops  of  every  kind,  would  be  perhaps 
125,  or  from  that  to  130.  These  are  the  grocers  who 
have  no  licences,  but  they  include  green  grocers  and 
others. 

3903.  ITw  Ghairman, — But  there  are  grocers  in  a 
considerable  way  of  business  who  have  no  licences  ? — 
Yea 

3904.  And  who  have  not  asked  for  them  % — Yes. 

3905.  Are  the  licences  granted  on  any  distinct 
principle,  that  there  should  be  only  a  particular  number 
for  each  street,  or  is  there  no  regular  principle  for 
that  1 — There  is  no  regular  principla 

3906.  So  ih&t  there  may  be  streets  with  a  great  many 
in  them  ¥ — There  are  some  streets  where  there  is  a 
publichouse  at  almost  every  door,  while  there  are  other 
streets  where  there  are  very  few. 

3907.  Has  the  drunkenne^  of  the  town,  so  far  as 
known  to  the  police,  increased  or  diminished  1 — From 
the  annual  returns  of  crime,  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  41  cases  of  drunk  and  incapable  in  1866  ;  and  I 
find  that  in  1 876  there  were  1 25.  The  numbers  vary  be- 
tween these  two  periods,  but  these  are  the  two  extremes. 

3908.  Can  you  give  us  for  the  same  years  the  number 
of  people  who  were  drunk  when  arrested  ? — I  have  not 
got  them  here  ;  but  I  can  give  the  numbers  who  were 
drunk  in  the  year  1876.  There  were  447  males  and 
133  females. 

3909.  Would  many  of  these  people  ba  arrested  more 
than  once? — Yes.  Some  of  these  people  would 
represent  perhaps  twenty  apprehensions  for  one 
individual 

3910.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  great  number  of 
licensed  houses  increases  the  drunkenness  ? — Ye& 

3911.  You  think  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness  is 
increased  by  a  great  number  of  houses  1 — ^I  am  quite 
sure  of  it,  because  the  supply  creates  the  demand. 

3912.  Are  many  of  these  licensed  grocers  in  a  small 
way  of  business  1-— They  may  be  divided  into  four 
difierent  classes  :  there  are  3  brewers  who  hold  grocers 
certificates ;  there  are  9  grocers  proper ;  6  grocers  and 
provision-dealers  ;  and  3  wine  and  spirit  merchants. 

3913.  Mr  Fergiuon, — Are  there  many  of  these 
smaller  grocers  that  look  to  their  spirit  trade  chiefly  for 
their  subsistence  rather  than  to  their  groceries  9 — In  the 
case  of  the  provision-dealers  I  believe  some  of  them  do 
that 

3914.  The  Ghairman —Still  the  hotels  an!  public- 
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Gfjisdowr  hooBes  are  in  a  great  majority  in  Dumfries ) — Yes. 
They  asae  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
eommunity,  and  as  compared  with  other  towns  of 
sunikr  size  throughout  Scotland. 

3915.  Do  you  think  that  the  licensed  grocers  ore  in 
excess  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3916.  Mr  Campbell  Swvnton, — 'Has  that  excess  of 
publichouses  in  Dumfries  arisen  from  the  magistrates 
not  having  thought  it  necessary  or  taken  steps  to  reduce 
them  % — ^I  could  scaroely  give  you  a  proper  explanation 
as  to  that,  for  when  I  went  to  Dumfries  in  1866  there 
were  117  licences,  and  now  the  number  is  down  to  98. 

3917.  You  have  reduced  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
still  they  are  too  numerous? — They  are  far  too  numerous. 

3918.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^What  sort  of  a  business  do 
these  hotds  in  Dumfries  do  ? — There  are  20  hotels  there, 
which  is  only  14  fewer  than  there  are  in  Glasgow. 
Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  them  holding  a  hotel 
licence  which  ought  to  be  publichouses. 

3919.  The  Chairman, — I  suppose  a  large  number  of 
people  come  into  Dumfries  from  the  country  and  use 
these  houses  % — ^Yes. 

3920.  So  that  you  have  a  necessity  for  theee  houses 
more  than  your  own  population  would  warrant? — Of 
course  it  is  a  central  locality,  and  many  people  do  come 
in  from  the  country ;  but  a  number  of  these  hotels  ought 
only  to  hold  publichouse  certificates.  Hie  market 
people,  for  instance,  would  receive  the  same  accommo- 
dation if  they  were  publichouses  instead  of  hotels. 
They  have  no  sleeping  accommodation  such  as  commer- 
cial traveUers  require.  There  are  only  three  hotels 
proper  for  commercial  travellers  in  DumMea 

3921.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — You  think  the  others 
are  publichouses  ? — Yes. 

3922.  But  they  prefer  a  hotel  certificate,  because  it 
gives  them  greater  liberties  ? — Just  so. 

3923.  T?ie  Chairman, — Is  there  anything  in  the  way 
of  conducting  business  in  the  grocers'  shops  which  you 
think  is  ojectionable  % — ^There  is  not  much  to  find  fault 
with  in  Dumfries  with  r^ard  to  the  grocera  The 
grocers  proper  are  a  highly  respectable  class-  of  people. 
There  are  nine  of  them,  all  very  respectable,  extensive 
housea  The  provisioinlealers,  generally  have  not  a 
large  business ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  deprive 
some  of  these  small  houses  of  the  licence  for  the  sale 
of  excisable  liquors  altogether.  I  don't  think  the 
holding  of  the  licence  by  these  small  grocers  and  pro- 
vision-dealers iniproves  the  morals  of  the  peopla 

3924.  What  is  a  provision-dealer  as  distinguished 
from  a  grocer  ? — A  provision-dealer  is  one  who  sells 
meal  and  bread  and  bacon  and  articles  of  that  kind  ; 
while  the  grocer  is  confined  to  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and 
general  groceries. 

3925.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^But  a  provision-dealer 
has  a  grocer's  licence? — Yes ;  the  licence  is  quite  the  sama 

3926.  The  Chairman, — Is  the  practice  of  seUing 
spirits  in  grocers'  shops  in  open  vessels  followed  in 
Dumfries  % — Yes ;  it  is  very  fashionable  in  Dumfries  to 
carry  drink  both  out  of  grocers'  shops  and  publichouses 
in  open  vessela  Ale  is  the  favourite  beverage  there, 
more  than  whisky,  and  of  course  it  is  common  to  see 
little  children  running  with  jugs  of  ale. 

3927.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Do  you  mean  that  in 
Dumfries  generally  ale  is  more  commonly  used  than 
whisky  1 — ^Yes,  I  understand  so. 

3928.  The  Chairman, — But  you  would  not  have  the 
same  objection  to  seeing  ale  or  beer  carried  away  in  an 
open  vessel  that  you  would  with  regard  to  spirits? 
There  is  no  harm  in  carrying  beer  away  in  a  jug  ? — It 
is  certainly  not  so  detrimental  as  whisky. 

3929.  In  what  way  would  you  like  to  see  the  law 
altered  ? — I  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  law  altered 
with  regard  to  the  facilities  for  young  people  getting 
drink  both  at  publichouses  and  grocers',  and  the  age 
extended  to  sixteen,  the  same  as  in  England. 

3930.  You  mean  in  the  capacity  of  messengers?— 
Yes,  and  also  apprentice  lads  from  14  to  17  years  of 
age.  They  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  and  drink  in  puUichousea  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
It  would  (\ho  mitip^ate  the  evils  of  intemperance  if  the 


party  found  on  licensed  premises  within  prohibited 
hours  were  punished  the  same  as  the  publican. 

3931.  What  would  be  the  restriction  you  would  put 
on  that  ? — I  would  make  it  punishable  for  ihsai  parents 
to  send  them,  and  for  the  publicans  to  8i^>{dy  tliem. 

3932.  Even  in  sealed  bottles? — ^Yes,  even  in  sealed 
bottlea 

3933.  Do  you  think  it  does  them  any  harm  to  bring 
a  sealed  bottle  from  the  grocer's  ? — ^Yea  I  think  that 
bringing  home  a  sealed  bottle  is  even  woxse  than  bring- 
ing home  a  small  quantity  in  an  open  vessel  A  diild 
may  be  sent  by  a  drunken  parent  to  bring  home  a 
quantity  in  a  sealed  bottle  when  it  is  not  required,  and 
it  is  very  demoralising  for  a  child  to  see  drunkenness 
going  on  in  the  house  where  such  a  thing  should  not 
take  placa 

3934.  But  then  the  child  would  see  drunkenness  going 
on  in  the  house  whether  it  was  sent  to  fetch  the  spirits 
or  not  ? — The  parents  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  spirits 
unless  the  child  was  there  to  go  for  them ;  and  when 
children  are  prevented  from  transacting  business  in  a 
pawnbroker's  before  they  are  12  years  of  age,  additional 
protection  should  be  afforded  them  in  regard  to,  the 
liquor  traffic. 

3935.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  would 
make  ? — I  think  that  it  would  also  be  a  great  improve- 
ment if  the  licensing  were  in  the  hands  of  the  absnS, 

3936.  You  think  that  would  make  it  more  uniform  I — 
Yea 

3937.  Would  it  not  be  equally  satisfactory  if  there 
was  a  small  fixed  committee  the  same  as  the  appeal 
committee?  The  sheriff  would  not  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  would  he? — Sometimes  the 
magistrates  have  too  much  knowledga  If  the  committee 
were  not  depending  upon  an  annual  election  I  could 
understand  they  would  do  better. 

3938.  Sheriff  Crichion,—Wh&t  do  you  mean  by  the 
magistrates  having  too  much  knowledge  ? — Infiuence  is 
sometimes  brought  to  bear  that  ought  not  to  ba 

3939.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  you  mean  in 
municipal  elections  ? — Yea 

3940.  The  Chairman, — You  think  that  the  electioix 
of  a  burgh  magistrate  to  a  licensing  committee  would 
need  to  be  for  the  whole  term  of  his  office,  and  not 
annual? — Yea 

3941.  Sheriff  CricMon, — Is  there  any  hawking  of 
spirits  by  the  grocers  m  Dumfriesshire  ? — No,  not  by 
the  grocers  in  the  burgh. 

3942.  Mr  Ferguson, — They  do  not  send  out  vans  to 
the  country  ? — No ;  they  do  not  send  out  vans  from  the 
town  to  the  countiy. 

3943.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Hien  how  are  their 
customers  in  the  country  supplied,  for  example  ? — ^There 
is  a  market  day,  when  people  come  into  the  town ;  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  carriers  who  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
howthe  grocers  send  out  their  goods,  but  therearono  van& 

3944.  The  Chairman, — The  carriers  may  take  them 
away  ? — ^They  may. 


103.  Provost  David  Murray,  Paisley,        )  ^^^^^^^^ 

104.  Provost  Jambs  Eobkrtson,  Maryhill, ) 

3945.  The  ChairTnan, — Provost  Bobertson,  as  we 
will  have  the  figures  for  your  burgh  in  detail,  we  pro- 
pose that  you  should  hear  the  evidence  of  the  Provost 
of  Paisley,  and  then  state  whether  you  concur  in  it 
in  any  or  all  points,  or  say  anything  afterwards  ia 
which  you  differ  from  him.  (To  Provost  Murray), — 
You  sent  us  a  return  of  the  present  number  of  licences, 
and  the  numbers  at  two  former  periods,  1854  and 
1866.  Perhaps  you  would  read  those  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Commission? — Provost  Murray — ^Tbe 
numbers  were — 

In  1854— Grocers,     .  .  58 

Hotels,        .  5 

Publichouses,  .  164 

Ale  and  Porter,  .  4 

In  all,        .       231 
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In  1866 — Gi-ocers,      . 
Hotels, 
Pablic^oses, 
Ale  and  Porter, 

In  all. 

In  1871— Grooera,      . 
Hotels, 
PubUchonaes, 
Ale  and  Porter^ 


In  1877- 


laall, 

-Grocers, 
Hotels, 
PoblichoaseSy 
Ale  and  Porter, 

In  all, 


39 

7 

176 

1 

223 

7 
176 


230 

41 
6 

174 
4 

225 


3946.  Do  you  know  if  these  numbers  in  1854  were 
before  or  after  tbe  Forbes  M'Kenne  Act  came  into 
force  9 — After.  We  took  that  as  the  first  year  in  our 
experience  under  what  is  known  as  the  Forbes 
M'Kenzie  Act. 

3947.  Do  you  think  the  numbers  had  been  decreased 
from  what  they  were  before  then  1 — No.  I  think  they 
were  very  much  the  aame  as  before. 

3948.  Then,  as  to  population,  how  has  it  increased 
wibMn  the  last  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years,  or 
say  from  1851  to  1861,  and  1871  ^There  was  not 
much  increase  up  till  1871.  The  increase  has  been 
principally  since  then,  but  I  have  had  an  estimate 
made  up  by  the  surveyor  of  taxes,  who  has  just 
finished  his  survey,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  making 
our  population  in  1877  as  close  as  may  be  on  51,000. 
We  take  that  firom  the  number  of  iiiiiabited  houses. 
Taking  the  proportion  of  population  during  the  two 
previous  decennial  periods,  and  the  ntimber  of  the 
population  to  each  inhabited  house,  and  applying  the 
same  rule  to  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  now,  it 
should  give  us  50,865. 

3949.  Mr  Fergu8cm.—Wh&t  was  it  m  1871?— It 
was  48,240 ;  in  1861  it  was  47,406 ;  in  1851  47,952. 

3950.  The  Chairman, — ^Then  you  have  about  one 
licensed  house  to  every  200  of  the  population  ? — ^Tak- 
ing all  kinds  of  licences  there  is  one  to  every  226  just 
now.  We  have  one  hotel  licence  for  every  8423  of  the 
population,  and  one  publichouse  licence  for  every 
290,  and  one  grocer  for  every  1240. 

3951.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  number  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  town  ? — That  is  a  question 
which  it  is  very  difiicult  to  answer.  I  don't  think  the 
number  of  publichouses  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
drinking  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  fact  is,  my 
experience  is  this,  that  by  the  difficulties  we  have 
thrown  in  the  way  of  granting  new  licences, — there 
having  been  an  almost  total  refusal  for  some  years, — we 
have  been  creating  a  monopoly  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
It  IB  the  case  now  that  when  a  licensed  house  comes 
to  be  disposed  of,  there  are  large  sums  paid,  from  £100 
to  £400  or  £500,  for  what  is  called  the  good-will  of 
the  business,  but  which  simply  means  the  £Ekcility 
for  getting  a  licensed  house.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  interest,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  the  public- 
houses  should  be  restricted,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that 
a  monopoly  should  be  created  for  that  purpose,  the 
produce  of  that  monopoly  should  go  to  the  public,  and 
not  go  to  create  a  property  of  the  kind  I  have  described. 

3952.  Have  these  restrictions  by  the  magistrates 
been  applied  to  grocers  equally  with  publichouses  f — 
I  think  equally, — ^very  much  the  same.  There  has 
been  a  dUonclinJation  for  many  years  to  increase  the 
number  of  houses,  and  that  applies  perhaps  a  little 
more  strongly  to  grocers,  but  I  would  not  put  much 
stress  upon  that.  I  think  the  disinolmation  has  been 
to  extend  the  number  of  licences  at  aU. 

4953.  Can  you  say  that  many  lioenceB  have  been 
refused  to  grocers  9 — ^A  good  many. 

3954.  And  are  these  many  grocers  in  a  considerable 


way  of  business  who  do  not  hold  licences  9^A  good 
many.  I  think  a  good  number  of  our  hugest  grocers 
have  no  licence,  and  have  never  appUed  for  one. 

3955.  Mr  CkempheU  Smnton. — Even  family  grocers  ? 
—Yes. 

3956.  The  Chairman. — Should  you  not  think  that 
a  grocer  found  it  to  be  to  his  advantage  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  his  business  that  he  should  have  a  licenced— 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  smaller  grocers  could 
scarcely  exist  without  the  licence  they  have  for  dealing 
in  spirits.  Indeed,  I  have  o£ten  heard  it  pled  by 
parties  asking  for  a  grocer's  lioenoe,  that  the  shop 
would  not  do  without  it. 

3957.  Then,  in  fact,  the  resolution  of  the'' magis- 
trates on  certain  grounds  not  to  grant  new  licences 
gives  a  monopoly  to  one  set  of  houses  at  the  expense 
of  anotiier  % — ^It  creates  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  got  these  licences. 

3958.  And  so  the  magLBixates  have  to  choose  be- 
tween giving  an  advantage  to  one  house  over  another, 
and  giving  more  licences  than  they  think  right  1 — Pre- 
cisely ;  and  therefore  my  opinicm  is,  that  if  any  change 
in  the  law  takes  place,  the  Ic^lature  should  relieve 
the  magLBtiates  of  the  disagreeable  duty  of  making 
such  an  invidious  distinction  as  this,  and  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  favouritism,  which  must 
inevitably  come.  If  they  grant  new  licences  at  all,  there 
is  favouritism  in  giving  them  to  one  and  not  giving 
them  to  all  who  are  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  if 
the  legislature  were  to  fix.  the  number  of  publichouses 
to  the  population,  and  let  them  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  to  be  conducted  under  strict  survdllanoe  and 
such  regulations  -as  would  ensure  the  trade  being  well 
conducted,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 

3959.  Do  you  think  Ihe  number  of  houses  holding 
grocers'  licenses  would  be  much  reduced  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  groceries  in  the  same  place  as  the 
liquors?  I  mean,  do  you  think  that  the  number  of 
competitors  in  this  mixed  trade  would  be  reduced  if 
the  two  trades  were  separated,  and  provisions  and 
liquors  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  IJie  same  shop  I 
— I  have  not  a  very  strong  opinicm  on  that  subject, 
because  I  think  that  people  when  they  are  wanting  to 
get  drink  will  find  it.  If  they  don't  get  it  in  the 
grocer's,  they  will  get  it  in  the  publichouse.  At  the 
same  time,  my  principal  objection  to  the  grocer's  licence 
is  that  it  does  ^ord  facilities  for  women  getting  drink 
under  the  name  of  something  else ;  but  I  must  say  also, 
that  I  have  not  in  my  experience  f  oimd  many  cases  of 
that  kind  that  have  been  brought  home.  In  die  course 
of  upwards  of  thirty-five  years*  experience  now  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  in 
that  time  above  half  a  dozen  cases  where  objections 
have  been  regularly  brought  to  an  account  on  the 
ground  that  drink  was  charged  under  the  name  of 
groceries* 

3960.  It  is  more  a  common  rumour,  is  it,  than  an 
ascertained  facf) — It  is  more  a  common  rumour,  but  it 
is  one  of  those  things  that  can  be  easily  evaded,  and  I 
suspect  when  that  is  done  now,  if  it  is  done  to  any  ex- 
tent, it  is  done  by  lending  the  money  to  the  party  who 
wishes  to  buy  the  ^irits. 

3961.  Do  you  know  in  Paisley  of  much  money- 
lending  on  a  small  scale  to  the  working-classes? — ^I 
believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  Occasionally  in 
the  JJP.  court  we  have  prosecutions  for  small  sums 
lent  Perhaps  two  workers  go  away  together,  and 
they  become  security  for  each  other,  and  they  get  an 
advance  of  £1  or  £2,  or  sometimes  a  little  more  accord- 
ing to  their  credit^  and  it  is  charged  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  interest.  I  think,  if  I  recoUect  rights  it  is  some- 
thing like  18s.  they  get  for  £1,  and  then  they  com- 
mence to  pay  the  debt  off  gradually. 

3962.  But  I  did  not  quite  make  plain  the  question 
I  wished  to  ask  you  just  now.  Seeing  that  you  looked 
upon  the  present  system  as  estabhshing  a  monopoly, 
and  that  the  number  of  grocers  was  greater  than  could 
hold  their  own  if  it  was  not  for  ^e  spirit  licences, 
supposing  Uie  spirit  licence  was  sepaaated  from  the 
grocery  or  provision  trade,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  not' 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  was  made  a  trade  by 


Glasgow.. 
2>.  Murray; 
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Glasgow,  itself,  do  you  think  then  that  the  trade  would  right 
—         itself,  and- the  number  of  houses  be  lessened? — I  think 

"P'iSa!!!^^'  it  would,  to  some  extent,  be  lessened. 

J,  Eobert9ont  ^^^^  ^^^  should  you  think  that  a  better  system  in 
any  way  than  the  present? — Upon  the  whole  I  would, 
although  I  hare  not  a  very  strong  opinion  on  it 

3964.  I  suppose  many  of  the  grocers  conduct  their 
business  in  a  highly  respectable  manner  1 — Oh,  yes. 

3965.  And  only  for  the  convenience  of  their 
customers  1 — ^Yes. 

3966.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you 
would  wish  to  see  the  law  improved  that  regulates 
grocers'  licences  ^- If  there  is  anything  to  be  done  at 
all,  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  provided  that  the  liquor 
should  be  supplied  in  sealed  bottles,  although,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  have  not  much  faith  in  any  of  these 
restrictive  measures.  The  fact  is,  that  until  we  change 
the  habits  of  the  people,  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  very  great  improvement  made.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  drinking  customs  of  the  countary  are  the 
greatest  blot  upon  it,  and  the  most  hopeless  impediment 
in  the  way  of  elevating  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  restrictions  upon  the  trade  as  by  giving 
the  people  better  tastes,  and  establishing  somethmg  in 
the  way  of  houses  of  a  description  where  working  men 
would  get  their  newspapers,  and  meat,  and  coffee,  and 
a  comfortable  place  to  sit  in.     That,  I  think,  would  be 

I      ^  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  would  remove  one  of 

the  great  causes  of  intemperance,  which  in  all  our  large 
towns  arises  from  over-crowding,  and  the  want  of 
anything  like  a  home  for  these  people.  How  can  we 
expect  anything  better  from  a  working  man,  who,  after 
his  day's  toil,  goes  into  a  small  apartment  and  sleeps 
perhaps  one-third  of  his  time  in  an  over-crowded 
place,  and  gets  out  in  the  morning,  after  breathing  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  enfeebled  and  with  a  craving 
for  a  stimulant.  There  is  no  home  at  night  in  a  place 
of  that  kind,  but  he  must  go  somewhere ;  and  I  think 
the  substitution  of  what  have  been  called  workmen's 
publichouses, — that  is  publichouses  where  a  newspaper 
and  a  comfortable  room  can  be  got, — will  do  more  than 
anything  in  the  way  of  restriction.  Provost  Bobertson. 
— I  quite  concur  with  what  my  friend  says  about  that. 
Provost  Murray, — I  would  further  say  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  social  problems  of  our  time  is  connected 
with  that  matter  of  house  accommodation  for  working 
men.  Partly  from  their  own  eflforts  to  raise  their  wages 
by  combination,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the  cost 
of  building  has  so  much  increased  that  the  rents  of 
houses  must  necessarily  rise,  and  that  operates  to 
induce  people  being  more  closely  packed  together, 
and  being  over-crowded.  Provost  Robertson, — ^That 
is  quite  true. 

3967.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
the  grocers'  shops  sell  liquors  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  publichouses  are  open  1 — I  have  heard  that ; 
and  I  had  occasion,  with  a  view  probably  to  being 
called  upon  here,  to  go  within  the  last  two  weeks  to 
investigate  an  alleged  case  of  that  kind,  and  it  turned 
oat  to  be  groundless. 

3968.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  practice 
exists  to  any  extent? — No,  I  have  not  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  different  law 
applied  to  grocers  when  they  have  got  a  licence  to  sell 
than  to  an  ordinary  publichouse ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  all  our  principal  grocers  do  not  keep  their 
places  open  to  a  late  hour.  They  generally  close  at 
eeven  or  eight  o'clock. 

3969.  Would  you  say  that  if  a  grocer  has  a  licence 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  his  shop  at  all  before 
the  publichouse  hours? — I  think  he  should  not  be 
Allowed  to  sell  at  all  events. 

3970.  But  it  is  impossible  always  to  prevent  a  man 
from  selling  if  his  shop  is  open  ? — That  is  just  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  if  I  have  a  preference,  I  would  prefer 
the  trade  to  be  entirely  separate.  There  is  a  temptation 
to  do  that,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

3971.  idr  Campbell  Smnfon, — But  that  opportunity 
would  be  equally  taken  away  by  not  allowing  him  to 
open  before  the  hour  at  which  the  publichouses  open  1 


— ^Yes,  but  that  might  cause  a  little  hardship  again  in 
the  way  of  people  getting  groceries. 

3972.  People  don't  require  groceries  before  eight  in 
the  morning,  do  they  1 — ^There  are  many  of  our  people 
who  live  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  buy  almost 
every  meal  what  they  actually  require.  It  certainly 
would  be  better  if  it  were  other  ^¥ise,  but  that  is  the  case. 

3973.  The  CJiairman, — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  say  with  reference  to  this  subject  ? — ^It  has 
occurred  to  me,  from  hearing  some  of  theformer  evidence, 
that  I  might  mention  that  for  several  years  we  have  been 
insisting  on  spirit-dealers  living  off  the  premises,  and 
on  their  dwelling-houses  and  their  places  of  business 
being  entirely  separate,  and  if  possible  not  in  the  same 
tenement  at  all. 

3974.  Mr  Campbell  Swinioru — ^Are  they  all  so,  in 
point  of  fact? — In  point  of  fact,  they  are  not  all  so, 
because  we  have  had  some  difficulty  with  old  houses,  but 
all  the  licences  which  have  been  granted  or  transferred 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  been  given  on 
these  conditions,  and  we  are  gradually  getting  the  old 
ones  put  upon  that  footing. 

3975.  Do  your  views  apply  to  publichouses  as  well 
as  to  grocers  ? — ^They  apply  to  publichouses  and  grocers 
as  well. 

3976.  As  you  consider  that  to  be  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, would  you  have  any  objections  to  it  being  made 
a  legislative  rule  1 — Not  the  least.  I  think  that  almost 
all  the  cases  we  find  of  Sunday  selling  and  infringements 
of  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  arise  in  houses  where  the 
dwelling  houses  and  shops  are  connected. 

3977.  Mr  Ferguson. — Are  there  many  of  your  small 
grocers  who  seem  to  subsist  by  the  sale  of  spirits  only  ) 
— I  think  a  number  of  them  do.  The  spirit  trade  is 
the  best  part  of  their  business;  but  we  have  only  some 
41  out  of  the  whole  nimiber  that  are  grocers. 

3978.  The  Chairman, — With  regard  to  those  shops 
which  you  think  would  not  exist  unless  they  were 
licensed,  are  they  shops  of  a  very  low  rental! — Yes; 
they  are  rather  of  that  class. 

3979.  (To  Provost  Robertson). — I  understand  you  are 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  Maryhilll — Provost 
Robertson, — Yes,  I  am  provost. 

3980.  It  is  not  a  burgh  for  licensing  purposes? 
— No. 

3981.  As  regards  the  general  view  of  the  question, 
to  you  concur  with  the  provost  of  Paisley  1 — Yes ;  but 
I  do  not  approve  of  what  he  said  about  the  bottles. 
I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  many  cases 
if  they  were  giving  it  out  in  bottles.  It  would  be 
encouraging  drinking  in  private  houses  if  the  people 
could  only  get  a  pint  bottle  to  bo  taken  home,  because 
a  number  of  women  might  gather  together  to  drink  it ; 
whereas  many  houses  require  a  little  for  medicine. 

3982.  And  I  suppose  even  more  find  a  i»ece8.sity  for 
a  small  quantity  for  a  dram  than  for  medicine? — Some- 
times that  is  the  case,  but  I  know  a  great  many  who 
take  it  the  other  way. 

3983.  But  you  would  think  it  a  good  thing  to  keep 
it  as  it  is  ? — We  do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  way  in 
which  the  thing  is  worked  in  the  meantime.  I  may 
say  that  in  Maryhill  we  have  16,000  of  a  population. 
We  have  17  publichouses,  and  8  of  these  have  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  20  years.  There  are  8  grocers' 
licences,  and  5  of  these  have  been  in  Existence  for  the 
last  20  years.  The  total  number  of  licensed  houses  is 
25,  and  during  the  20  years  we  have  had  only  one 
grocer  convicted,  and  no  publican. 

3984.  Then  you  have  got  about  six  houses  to  1000 
souls  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  also  that  our  place  is  increas- 
ing very  much,  but  we  are  not  granting  any  more 
licences  if  we  can  help  it  We  are  rather  keeping  them 
down  if  possible.  The  barracks  are  getting  up,  and 
bringing  a  great  many  buildings  about  us,  and  we  are 
keeping  down  the  granting  of  licences  as  much  as  we 
can. 

3985.  Then,  although  you  have  no  licensing  court 
of  your  own,  you  still  are  able  to  exercise  sufficient 
influence  in  the  licensing  court  to  allow  you  to  regulate 
the  number  of  licences? — ^Yes,  with  the  justices  in 
Glasgow. 
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3986.  Are  you  conteat  with  that  iDllaenoe  which 
you  possees? — ^Yes,  quite  content.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find.  We  have  had  only  one  conviction  during  the 
last  20  years,  and  that  was  of  a  grocer.  We  have  had 
no  case  of  a  puhlican,  although  our  police  are  very  strict 
in  looking  after  anything. 

3987.  When  you  said  that  you  did  not  object  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  open  vessels,  what  sort  of  vessels  did 
you  refer  to, — a  mr^  or  a  jug?— A  jug  or  a  bottle  with- 
out a  cork.  I  think  that  to  send  for  a  mutchkin  in  a 
sealed  bottle  would  be  too  much  to  go  into  a  house  at 
one  time. 

3988.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  not  objectionable,  for 
instance,  for  a  child  to  be  sent  with  an  open  bottle  or  a 
mug  to  a  grocer's  to  bring  spirits  home  1 — If  it  is  corked 
up  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it. 

3989.  But  if  it  came  in  an  open  vessel,  might  not 
the  child  put  it  to  its  mouth  1 — It  n^ight. 

3990.  Supposing  the  law  required  that,  however 
small  the  bottle  was,  it  should  be  corked  and  sealed, 
what  would  you  say  ? — We  have  given  instruction  to  the 
police  not  to  allow  spirits  to  be  sent  out  with  children. 

3991.  Not  even  as  a  messenger? — No,  not  in  the 
case  of  one  below  14  years  of  age.  We  don't  approve 
of  that  at  all. 


3992.  I  suppose  you  would  not  disapprove  of  the    Glasgow. 
law  requiring  that  a  bottle  should  be  securely  corked,         — 
whatever  size  it  was  1 — No,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  -^-  ^V^^^  '* 
bottles  if  they  make  them  smaller  than  a  mutchkin,—  •'•  -^^^'• 
say  ^  a  gill  or  a  gUl. 

3993.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  that  they  should  be  made  to  buy  a  pint  or  none 
at  aU?— No. 

3994.  Do  you  think  that  drinking  and  cases  of 
drunkenness  are  not  on  the  increase  in  Mary  hill? — No; 
I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  drinking  going  on  during  the  time  the 
railways  were  being  made,  and  the  barracks  going  up 
brought  a  great  many  people  about  the  locality. 

3995.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^Do  you  think  that 
drunkenness  is  increasing  among  women  at  all? — I 
don't  think  that  it  is  decreasing  at  any  rate.  The 
barracks  bring  a  great  many  loose  characters  into  the 
locality,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  a  great  many  of  the 
cases  of  drunkennesa  There  are  about  500  or  600 
soldiers  there,  and  some  of  these  girls  are  brought  up 
for  hanging  about  the  place.  If  we  find  them  strolling 
about  the  gate,  we  take  them  up. 

Adjourned. 

(See  App.  D,  p.  489.) 
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Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  thb  Chair. 


105.  Walter  Cook   Spbns,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff 
Substitute  of  Lanarkshire,  examined. 

3996.  Tfie  Chairman, — You  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  your  opinions  regarding  the  subject  into  which 
this  Commission  is  now  inquiring  ]—- Yes ;  I  have 
prepared  a  short  statement  of  my  views  generally,  and 
of  the  experience  on  which  they  are  based,  and  I  will 
now  read  it  : — ^I  have  been  a  sheriff-substitute  of 
Lanarkshire  at  Glasgow  since  December  1876.  From 
April  1870  till  December  last  I  was  sheriff-substitute 
at  Hamilton.  I  disposed  during  these  years  of  a  large 
amount  of  criminal  work;  at  Hamilton  about  300 
summary  criminal  cases  per  anniun,  for  the  most  part 
cases  oil  assault  and  breach  of  the  peace.  I  am 
satisfied  that  almost  every  case  of  crimes  of  violence 
as  weU  as  breaches  of  the  peace  coining  under  my 
notice  was  due  to  the  effects  of  drink, — certainly  more 
than  90  per  cent,  and  probably  not  less  than  95  per 
•cent  While  I  am  satisfied  that  these  offences  and 
i^rimes  were  due  to  drink,  I  believe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  crimes  and  offences  were  due  to  the 
bad  description  of  drink  supplied  I  have  been  so  told 
by  prisonera  I  specially  remember  an  old  woman 
interceding  for  her  husband  on  the  ground  that  the 
drink  had  made  him  mad,  that  he  had  never  before 
ill-used  her,  and  that  the  stuff  he  had  drunk  had  made 
his  lips  black.  Considerable  evidence  has,  I  observe, 
been  led  before  the  Commission  with  reference  to  the 
minimum  quantity  of  liquor  (if  grocers'  licences  are  to 
be  preserved)  to  be  allowed  to  be  supplied  by  grocers 
to  individual  customers.  What  I  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Commissioners  is  the  necessity  of  some  means  of 
r^rulating  the  quality  of  drink  to  be  supplied.  At 
present  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  large 
quantities  of  exceedingly  unwholesome  spirits  are  sold 
to  the  public,  both  at  publichouses  and  by  grocera 
In  this  I  am  merely  speaking  generally,  without  special 
reference  to  Glasgow.     I  am  speaking  more  especially 


with  reference  to  the  Hamilton  district,  where  I  was 
nearly  seven  yeara 

3997.  You  are  aware  that  in  Glasgow  a  public  analyst 
does  examine  the  liquor  sold  1 — My  impression  is  that 
the  liquor  in  Glasgow  is  better  than  is  generally  sold 
throughout  the  coimtry.  PracticaUy  at  present  there 
is  no  check  as  to  adulteration  throughout  the  country 
generally.^  I  am  not  aware  that  any  prosecutions 
have  been  directed  in  Glasgow  or  elsewhere  under 
the  Adulteration  Act  of  1875  against  publicans  or 
grocers  for  nii-giiig  whisky  with  methylated  spirits 
or  other  compounds.  The  Adulteration  Act  itself  is 
very  defective  in  its  provisions  to  insure  efficient 
working  throughout  Scotland.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  prosecutions  imder  that  Act  that 
samples  of  the  impugned  articles  should  be  submitted 
to  cmalysts  appointed  under  the  Act  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  actual  number  of  analysts  appointed,  but  I 
believe  the  Commissioners  will  probably  know  that 
not  one  dozen  have  been  appointed  in  Scotland.  The 
Commissioners  will  observe  that  the  appointment  of  such 
analysts  for  burghs  under  the  10th  section  of  the  Act 
rests  with  the  town  councils  or  commissioners  of  police 
of  the  towns  and  populous  places  throughout  Scotland. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  town 
councils  of  small  buighs  and  populous  places,  mostly 
made  up  of  local  tradesmen,  will  be  anxious  to  furnish 
means  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  I  submit  that 
the  terms  of  the  Adulteration  Act,  so  far  at  all  events 
as  Scotland  is  concerned,  require  revision  ;  its  measures 
should  be  made  more  stringent  and  comprehensive ;  and 
so  far  as  regards  the  subject  of  Commission,  should  be 
such  as  to  insure  the  sale  by  grocers  of  spirits  not 
mixed  with  deleterious  compounds.  The  admixture 
of  foreign  substances  with  whisky  no  doubt  would 
come  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Adulteration  Act  at 
present,  if  it  was  capable  of  practical  enforcement  I 
need  not  enter  into  certain  technical  difficulties  which 
contribute  to  render  the  Act  difficult  to  be  worked. 

Y 


fValUr  Ci  ok 
Spens: 
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Olasqow.  Btit  a  large  amoont  of  pfaysdcal  and  mental  harm  I 
"^         believe  to  be  done  by  1^  sale  and  consumption  of 

^^^wii*^  freshly  distilled  coaise  spirit,  contaminated  with  a  large 
^_f'  pK^Knrtion  of  fusel  oil  Tlwre  is  no  doubt  that  fusel 
oil  is  physically  and  mentally  a  poison,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  as  it  is  evolved  in  the  process  of 
distillation  the  sale  of  wliisky  so  contaminated  would 
not  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  Adulteration  Act 
I  proposed,  in  a  volume  I  published'  about  a  year 
ago  ^  On  the  Sanitary  System  of  Scotland,'  that  it  should 
not  be  legal  to  sell  spirits  until  they  had  been  kept  a 
couple  of  years  in  bond,  by  which  time  the  fusel  oil 
evolved  in  distillation  would  have  nearly,  if  not  com- 
pletely, disappeared  I  understand,  however,  that  it  is 
pwfectly  possible  for  distiUers  to  draw  off  this  fusel  oil 
at  the  time  of  distillation,  and  I  would  be  inclined  to 
submit  that  it  should  simply  be  made  illegal  to  sell 
whisky  having  fusel  oil  in  it  beyond  a  certain  smaU 
percentage.  Apart  altogether  from  offences  under  the 
Adulteration  Act,  it  might  be  made  matter  of  express 
enactment  that  a  grocer  selling  whisky  adulterated  by 
methylated  spirits  or  other  compounds,  ot  selling  whisky 
containing  fusel  oil  above  a  certain  percentage,  should 
be  guilty  of  a  statutory  offence,  on  two  convictions  of 
which  his  licence  should  be  ipso  facto  forfeited. 

3998.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  from  your  experience 
in  the  Hamilton  district,  whether  many  cases  of  breach 
of  the  law  by  grocers  came  before  you  % — ^None  what- 
ever ;  they  never  came  before  me.  All  breaches  of 
licence  in  burghs  are  generally  brought  before  the 
magistrates  themselves. 

3999.  But  you  had  a  large  district  besides  the  burgh  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  brought  before  me. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  breaches  of  licence  were  brought 
before  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Because  the  justices 
granted  the  licences,  I  believe  it  was  thought  that  all 
breaches  of  them  should  be  taken  before  them,  so  that 
they  might  know  at  next  court  who  had  been  guilty  of 
violating  their  licenca 

4000.  Did  the  operation  of  the  law  respecting  grocers' 
licences  not  come  under  your  observation  otherwise  1— 
No. 

4001.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^Yon  have  had  great  experi- 
ence in  the  Small  Debt  Court  :  have  you  had  many 
cades  before  you  of  grocers  suing  for  accounts  in  which 
sforits  have  been  entered  under  some  other  name  than 
sphite  1 — It  has  occurred  in  my  experience  once  or  twice, 
and  I  deducted  the  item&  I  do  not  consider  '  aqua'  a 
deo^ytive  entry,  the  name  in  common  parlance  meaning 
wMdky.  Wherever  I  saw  words  like  *  goodj.'  entered, 
I  iaeisted  upon  particularisation  ;  and  whenever  I  found 
that  the  entry  meant  spirits,  without  even  considering 
wtiether  I  should  apply  the  Act  or  not,  but  merely  on 
tibe  ground  of  a  deceptive  entry  of  that  description 
fekving  been  made,  I  struck  it  off.  But  I  think  that 
only  happened  on  two  or  three  different  occasions  at 
Hamilton. 

4002.  And  you  found  it  out  yourself  1 — Yes,  generally. 

4003.  The  objection  had  not  been  taken  in  the 
course  of  your  experience  1 — ^Whenever  the  Tippling  Act 
was  pleaded,  I  always,  of  course,  struck  off  the  entries 
of  liquor.  The  rule  in  Glasgow  was  to  strike  off  all 
quantities  under  a  quart  bottle ;  a  bottie  was  allowed. 

4004.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  has  not  been 
a  frequent  thing,— you  mean  an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
court  by  using  the  word  *  goods'  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  it 
is  frequent. 

4005.  Notwitlistanding  your  large  experience  ? — 
Notwithstanding  my  large  experience,  I  do  not  remember 
many  case  of  the  kind  occurring  in  Glasgow  being 
brought  under  my  notice;  and  besides  sitting  in 
Hamilton  I  sat  in  Glasgow,  and  disposed  annually  for 
some  years  of  more  small  debt  cases  than  any  other 
sheriff-substitute. 

4006.  Have  you  had  many  cases  before  you  of 
actions  against  workmen  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts^- 
money  lent  ? — I  am  not  at  present  sitting  in  the  Small 
Debt  Court  in  Glasgow,  having  another  description  of 
work  ;  but  I  thank  on  an  average  the  number  of  cases 
disposed  of  in  the  Glasgow  Small  Debt  Court  is  about 
120  each  day,  and  the  court  sits  three  times  a  week. 

4007.  But  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  whether  there 


are  many  cases  of  actions  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts^ 
for  money  lent,  as  we  have  been  told  in  another  quarter- 
that  there  are  a  gpreat  many  1 — ^You  mean  for  the^ 
recovery  of  money  simply  advanced  by  money  lendera  i 
there  are  a  good  many  cases  of  that  dascriptioii  bt 
Glasgow.  They  generally  come  up  in  batches  of  from 
30  to  40  at  a  tima  I  imderstaad  there  is  a  pmetice 
since — ^you  have  referred  to  the  subject--4n  the  Edin- 
burgh Small  D^h^  Court,  which- 

4008.  But  I  wish  to  ask  you  regarding  your  own  ex- 
perienoe ) — I  was  going  to  refer  to  a  diffarence  which  I 
understand  there  is  between  Edinburgh  and  Q^aagow  j. 
but  perhs^  you  don't  care  to  hear  about  ihoL 

4009.  Oh  yes  ) — I  do  not  know  what  bearing  it  ha& 
upon  this  subject,  but  it  has  been  biought  und^  my 
notice  that  in  Edinburgh  money-leaders  take  an  under- 
taking  on  the  part  of  those  to  wbom  they  lend  money 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  not  coming  up  with  their 
weekly  payments  as  stipulated,  there  shall  be  a  certain, 
som^ihing  per  week  added;  and  that  has  been  given 
effect  to  at  least  in  the  justice  of  peace  court  in  Edin- 
burgh.    I  cannot  say  if  it  has  been  given  effect  to  ia 
the  Edinburgh  Small  Debt  Court     I  have  not  had  an^r 
case  before  me,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  cases  of  ihtk^ 
kind  in  Glasgow. 

4010.  The  Chairman, — You  know  of  no  cases  where 
this  fine  is  imposed  1 — No ;  there  may  be  some  private^ 
understanding  as  to  fines,  but  the  money-lenders  have 
aever,  in  my  experience,  founded  on  such  undertakings- 
bef  ore  the  court 

4011.  I  do  not  refer  to  that  particularly,  but  to  small 
debt  cases  against  working  men  for  money  lent;  and 
what  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  in  Glasgow  or  at 
Hamilton  you  have  had  great  numbers  of  these  cases: 
coming  up  in  the  SmaU  Debt  Court  'i — I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recoUect  of  any  such  cases  coming  before  me  at- 
Hamilton  or  at  Wiahaw,  where  I  also  used  to  hold  a 
court ;  but  in  Glasgow  they  are  not  infrequent 

4012.  But  they  come  up  in  batches  of  from  30  to 
4t0^i — Yes;  money-lenders  generally  bring  up  batches: 
of  from  30  to  40  at  a  tima 

4013.  The  reason  I  have  asked  your  experience  on 
this  point  is,  that  a  clerk  of  the  peace  tokL  as  of  the 
occurrence  of  many  such  cases,  and  said  he  b^eved  the 
practice  of  lending  money  to  working  men  had  increased 
in  consequence  of  so  many  items  of  liquor  being  dis- 
allowed in  grocers'  biUs, — ^that  the  one  seemed  to  have^ 
taken  the  place  of  the  other  ? — And  was  his  assumption 
that  the  money  so  obtained  was  paid  as  cash  for  liquor  ? 

4014.  Yes,  I  think  sa — ^I  cannot  q>eak  as  to  that ; 
I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  number  of  these  cai^es  has  decreased  since  the 
passing  of  the  Wc^;es  Arrestment  Act  in  1871.  You 
are  aware  that  the  effect  of  that  Act  was  to  prohibit 
wages  being  arrested  except  they  were  ovot  20s.  a  week,, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  ih&t  less  credit  has  been 
given  to  working  men.  It  may  be  that  seeing  they 
cannot  get  goods,  they  go  to  money-lenders  to  get  cash 
advances  to  enable  them  to  get  goods ;  but  the  prohibit 
tion  of  arresting  wages  under  20s.  per  week  has,  I  find,, 
in  the  Glasgow  Court  diminished  these  cases — the  ex- 
planation of  that  being  that  money-lenders  find  it  un- 
safe to  lend  since  they  cannot  arrest  wages  except  over 
20s.  a  week. 


The  witness  afterwards  communicated  the  f oUowing^ 
statement — ^I  find  from  the  clerk  df  the  Glasgow  small 
*'  debt  court  that  for  nearly  six  years  jmor  to  the  passing 

*  of  the  Wages  Arrestment  Act>  1870,  the  money-knd- 
'  ing  cases  averaged  45  weekly.  Since  then  the  number 
^  has  been  gradually  dwindling  down,  and  at  present^ 
^  and  for  tj^  last  year  at  least,  the  average  does  not 

*  exceed  12  cases  weekly.  I  aUo  find  from  the  same 
^  source  that  the  batches  do  not  now  exceed  on  an 
<  average  from  12  to  20.' 


106.  Dr  John  Ejbith  BoBimTSON,  Greeooek,  examined. 

4015.  The  Chairman.— YoM  come  to  present  a 
memorial,  I  understand  1 — Yes;  I  have  attended  to 
present  the  following  memorial  from  nine  medical  men 
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in 


in  Greenock : — *  Protest — ^The  undersigned  members  of 
^  the  medical  profession  in  Greenock  desire  to  laj  before 

*  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
^  matter  their  conviction  that  secret  drinking  among 
-^  women  has  been  considerably  on  the  increase  of  recent 
•^  years ;  and  their  opinion  that  this  may  to  some  extent 

*  be  attributable  to  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  the 
-*  obtaining  of  liquor  secretly  through  the  system  of 

<  grocers'  Ucencee ;  against  which  therefore  they  desire  to 
-*  record  their  protest.  Greenock,  October  1877.  W. 
-*  J.  Marshall,  M.D. ;  J.  K  Eoberteon,  M.D. ;  James 
-'Wallace,    M.D. ;    Charles  Auld,    M.D. ;  Archibald 

<  Dunlop  Stewart ;  John  Chnstal,  L.K  and  Q.C.P.L, 
.&c  ;  Ebenezer  Telford  Dowie,  M.I). ;  J.  Eobert  Black, 
M.D.';  John  Wilson,  L.RC.P.  &  S.K' 

4016.  How  many  medical  men  are  there  in 
Greenock  ? — I  think  about  thirty. 

4017.  Are  you  acting  inj  conjunction  with  any 
;as80ciation  in  your  profession  upon  this  subject,  in 
Greenock  or  elsewhere  1 — No ;  no  association  either  in 
Greenock  or  out  of  it  I  am  not  connected  with  any 
dissociation  whatever  in  this  matter. 

4018.  You  have  not  been  in  oommimication  with 
«ome  medical  men  in  Edinburgh  who  presented  a 
similar  memorial  ? — ^No ;  I  never  heard  of  it  imtil  now. 

4019.  I  ask  the  question  because  it  makes  your 
■evidence  more  independent  if  you  are  not  so  con- 
nected 1 — ^I  am  really  independent  in  the  matter. 

4020.  Can  you  speak  to  certain  cases  in  your  own 
experience  of  ^the  kind  referred  to  1 — ^I  have  had  several 
«ttch  cases  under  my  own  observation, — at  least  perhaps 
.several  oaises  over  a  number  of  years ;  but  I  know  of 
one  case  where  a  party  was  allowed  to  have  so  much 
groceries — ^in  fact  any  gfroceries  she  might  require — ^but 
was  restricted  to  groceries,  no  spirits  being  allowed. 

4021.  Allowed  by  her  husband  ? — ^No ;  in  this  case 
it  was  her  son,  and  she  took  advantage  of  that  to  procure 
liquor  under  the  name  of  groceries ;  and  in  the  bills  that 
<5ame  in  she  appeared  to  be  very  extravagant  in 
.groceries. 

4022.  On  inquiry  did  it  turn  out  tiiat  some  of  the 
items  represented  spirits  % — Yes. 

4023.  And  was  the  bill  disallowedl — Oh  no,  it  was 
paid ;  but  of  course  it  was  grumbled  at  and  grudged. 

4024.  Was  this  case  in  Greenock  9 — In  that  neigh- 
Iwurhood. 

4025.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  gentlemen  who 
«gn  this  memorial  refer  to  cases  within  their  own 
observation  ? — ^Eeally  I  cannot  answer  that  question  ;  I 
have  not  spoken  to  them  on  the  matter. 

4026.  Did  you  draw  up  this  paper  1 — No,  I  did  not 
<iiaw  it  up ;  but  I  signed  it,  and  was  asked  to  present  it 

4027.  Would  you  tell  us  who  drew  it  up  ?--I  do  not 
exactly  know  who  drew  it  up,  but  I  think  Dr  Marshall 
modified  it  a  little,  as  far  as  I  am  awara 

4028.  Though  you  present  it  you  cannot  say  whether 
those  gentlemen  agree  to  it  from  actual  knowledge,  or 
only  from  a  belief  that  it  is  very  probable  that  secret 
•drinking  has  been  increased  by  grocers'  licences  1 — I 
oannot  say  anything  as  to  that  I  just  think  that  in 
signing  the  memonal  they  would  be  of  the  opinion 
expressed  in  it. 

4029.  In  your  own  professional  experience  have 
jou  had  many  cases  of  women  suffering,  in  your  opi- 
nion, from  the  effects  of  strong  drink? — Oh  yes, 
many. 

4030.  I  do  not  mean  people  of  the  lapsed  class,  but 
l»elonging  to  a  better  class  t^-Yes,  a  good  many — more 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

4031.  And  you  say  that  is  on  the  increase? — I 
should  say  so. 

4032.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Are  those  women 
the  wives  of  solder  husbands  1 — ^In  some  cases ;  gene- 
Tally  speaking,  the  wives  of  temperate  men — ^not  im- 
moderate drinkers. 

4033.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  the  mischief  done  by  inferior  spirits,  as 
well  as  by  excess  in  tiie  use  of  spirits  % — I  have.  I 
have  seen  some  very  sad  cases  of  the  effects  of  whisky 
taken  in  a  very  short  time,  and  probably  in  small 
quantities. 

4034.  What  do  you  mean  by  taken  in  a  short  time  ? 


— I  mean,  for  ii^tance,  in  the  case  of  a  party  going    Qlasoow. 
out  and  coming  in  within  an  hour  or  so,  so  bad  as  to         — 
create  serious  tdarm.  ^uSjE^^ 

4035.  And  you  judge  from  that  that  the  spirits  were    ^^'^^^ 
bad  ? — I  judged  that  they  would  not  have  swallowed 

it  in  such  quantity  as  to  have  done  them  the  harm  I 
havefseen  if  it  had  been  good.  I  had  one  case  of  a  young . 
lad  who  had  not  been  gone  for  an  hour,  and  who  was 
so  bfitd  that  he  was  perfectly  insensible  and  quite  in- 
capable. I  had  to  apply  the  stomaoh  pump,  and  even 
thQ^  it  was  doubtful  whether  I  could  save  his  life.  In 
another  case  I  had  a  young  lad  who  actually  died  from 
the  effects  of  rum  drinking.  He  had  bad  two  or  three 
bottles  to  carry  for  his  master.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  he  had  taken  of  it,  but  he  actually  died. 

4036.  You  cannot  say  whether  that  was  from  ex- 
cessive drinking  or  from  drinking  bad  spirits  1 — I  could 
not  say,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  bad  spirits. 

4037.  Sheriff  Crichton,—Jn  both  cases?— In  both 
cases. 

4038.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  ever  examined 
the  spirits  sold  for  consumption  ?— No,  I  have  never 
examined  them  in  any  way  almost  I  have  tasted 
some  which  I  thought  was  very  very  strong ;  but  I  am 
not  a  great  judge  of  these  matters,  as  it  is  many  years 
since  I  took  anything  myself.  I  am  not  a  signed  tee- 
totaller, but  practically  I  am  an  abstainer. 

4039.  Were  the  spirits,  in  the  cases  you  refer  to, 
bought  at  a  publichouse  or  at  a  grocer's  ?---In  the  case 
of  the  lad  who  died  of  the  effects  of  the  rum,  I  cannot 
say  where  the  liquor  was  got  The  lad  was  merely 
the  carrier  of  the  rum :  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  it 
The  probability  is  that  it  was  taken  from  some  ship  to 
the  owner's  house,  or  something  of  that  sort  In  the 
other  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  lad  was. 
He  could  say  notbing  about  it  himself.  He  remem- 
bered nothing  fiom  the  time  he  left  his  home,  except 
that  he  had  gone  along  the  street  and  had  met  a  party, 
and  gone  into  a  publichouse.  That  was  all  he  remem- 
bered. 

4040.  He  had  gone  into  a  publichouse.  Are  you 
aware  what  it  is  in  the  spirit  commonly  sold — ^where  it 
is  bad — ^that  makes  it  unwholesome  or  poisonous  ? — ^I 
presume  there  are  strong  acids  in  it.  I  have  been  told  , 
by  some  that  there  is  even  sulphuric  acid  in  it^  but  I 
cannot  say  as  to  that  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
fusel  oU  is  a  product  in  the  distillation  of  whisky  when 

the  distillation  is  not  perfectly  performed,  and  it  is  a 
very  deleterious  ingredient  in  inferior  whisky.  In  the 
cases  I  have  given,  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  the 
quantity  but  the  quality  of  the  whisky  that  had  done 
the  injury  to  the  patient 

4041.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — You  gave  us  one  case 
of  a  woman  which  bears  more  particularly  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  memorial ;  have  you  any  other  case  such 
as  that? — I  do  not  remember  any  other  particular  case ; 
but  from  hearing,  as  I  go  along,  how  some  women  are 
supplied  with  drink,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
some  cases  of  drunkenness  among  women  are  traceable 
to  those  grocers'  licences,  enabling  women  to  get  drink 
under  the  plea  of  provisions. 

4042.  Mr  Ferguson. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion , 
as  to  what  would  be  a  complete  cure  for  tlds  evil  ? — 
Any  remedy  that  might  be  proposed  would  only  par- 
tially affect  the  whole  question  of  the  drinking  customs 
of  women,  but  I  think  that  the  withholding  of  licences 
from  grocers  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
would  keep  women  from  acquiring  drinking  habits, 
which  they  are  apt  to  acquire  through  the  facilities 
they  have  f6r  obtaining  drink.  I  think  it  is  right  that 
they  should  have  no  temptation  placed  in  their  way. 

4043.  What  do  you  suggest  ^--Complete  separation 
of  the  trades.  If  women  are  to  get  drink,  let  it  be 
known  that  they  do  get  it 


107.  Mr  Alexandbr  Maotonald,  M.P.,  examined. 

4044.  The  Chairman, — I  believe  you  have  taken  Alexander 
considerable  interest  in  the  subject  of  our  inquiry?—  Macdm<ad. 
I  have. 

4045.  You  are  able  to  speak,  I  suppose,  to   the 
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GLA6(iow.    operation  of  grocers'  licences  over  a  large  extent  of 
'  country  ? — I  think  I  can  with  some  degree  of  accnracy. 

Va^ld        ^^^^'  Particularly  in    mining    districts  ^- Yes,  in 
.. *   mining  districts  particularly. 

4047.  And  both  in  England  and  Scotland  1— Both 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

4048.  To  take  Scotland  first, — ^would  you  tell  us  if 
you  have  formed  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  effect, 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  of  grocers  having  power  to  sell 
liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  as  com- 
psured  with  publichouse  licences? — ^I  have  formed  a 
very  strong  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  it  is,  that  it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
if  the  granting  of  licences  to  grocers  to  sell  liquor  to 
be  consumed  off  the  premises  was  aboHshed  altogether. 

4049.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
grocers  holding  licences,  do  you  think  the  selling  of 
liquor  to  be  drunk  at  home  is  more  injurious  than  the 
selling  of  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises 
as  in  publichouses  1 — ^My  objection  to  grocers'  licences 
is  that  they  have  a  tendency,  greater  than  public- 
houses,  to  lead  to  consumption  at  home ;  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  think  they  should  be  abolished. 

4050.  You  think  the  selling  of  liquor  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home  an  evil  in  itself,  do  you  ? — As  I  have 
said,  what  I  strongly  object  to  in  grocers'  licences  is 
the  facilities  they  give  for  the  consumption  of  liquor ; 
and  I  also  object  to  the  manner  in  which  the  liquor  is 
supplied.  I  have  formed  the  opinion,  based,  I  think, 
on  careful  observation,  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  the 
interest  of  the  family  when  liquor  is  conveyed  into  the 
house  from  the  grocers  than  when  it  has  to  be  got  from 
a  publichouse. 

4051.  Because  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  sale  of 
eatables  1 — It  is  mixed  up  with  the  sale  of  eatables,  and 
it  may  afford  means — indeed,  it  does  afford  means — ^for 
liquor  being  obtained  when  that  is  not  the  article  which 
is  represented  as  having  been  sold,  to  the  injury  of  a 
working  man's  family,  while  he  is  absent  at  work.     I 

,      do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  general  practice,  but 
it  is  a  too  common  practice. 

4052.  Have  many  cases  come  to  your  knowledge,  or 
have  you  been  informed  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
wives  of  working  men  buying  spirits  unknown  to  their 
husbands,  and  so  getting  them  into  debt? — In  the 
position  I  have  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
I  have  perhaps  had  more  direct  connection  with 
working  men,  and  have  had  greater  opportunities  of 
hearing  from  them  statements  on  matters  of  that  kind, 
than  any  man  living,  and  when  I  have  been  consulted, 
as  I  often  have  been,  by  industrious  honest  working 
men  on  matters  relating  to  debt  and  otherwise,  they 
have  frequently  told  me  that  their  wives  had  got  from 
places  where  drink  was  sold  along  with  groceries,  large 
quantities  of  liquor,  thereby  injuring  not  only  themselves 
alone,  but  their  families  as  well.  I  am  speaking  of 
Scotland  just  now;  I  may  say  that  that  was  more  the 
case  twenty  years  ago  than  now,  and  that  such  things 
occurred  more  frequently  when  the  store  system — the 
truck  system — which  existed  in  Scotland  was  so 
rampant  Then  almost  every  industrious  working  man 
had  more  or  less  to  complain  of  it. 

4053.  Have  the  working  men  in  any  association  or 
body,  apart  from  temperance  societies,  ever  passed  any 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  liquor  against 
the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers? — There  have  be^  no 
resolutions  come  to  by  working  men  on  the  subject 
apart  from  other  members  of  the  community.  There 
is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you,  which 
indicates  very  clearly,  as  I  think,  the  desire  of  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  working  men  of  this  countiy, 
and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
co-operative  societies.  So  far  as  I  know  at  the  present 
moment, — I  speak  with  a  considerable  degree  of  caution, 
but  also  with  some  certainty, — there  is  not  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1  per  cent,  or,  I  venture  to  say,  J  per 
cent,  where  working  men  have  the  management, — ^not 
working  men  of  the  mining  but  of  all  classes — ^that 
have  attached  to  their  stores  a  system  of  drinking. 

4054.  In  saying  the  system  of  drinking  you  mean 
the  sale  of  spirits  ?— Yes,  in  any  form. 


4055.  Sheriff  Criehion, — Of  beer  also? — ^In  some 
ases  in  Englsmd  they  sell  beer,  but  very  few.     I  an^ 

including  the  whole  when  I  say  that  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  not  1  per  cent  of  all  the  stores  which 
are  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  working  men  exclusively 
and  none  other,  that  have  attached  to  them  anj 
department  for  the  sale  of  drink.  I  may  say,  when  I 
am  speaking  on  this  matter,  that  according  to  a  return 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  moving  for  in  the  House  of 
Co&imons,  and  which  has  just  been  published,  ther& 
are  of  registered  co-operative  societies  810;  and  I 
think  I  am  under  the  mark  when  I  say  there  are  300 
more  unregistered.  All  those  societies  are  the  result& 
of  combinations  of  working  men  and  working  men 
exclusively,  and  they  have  almost  all  eschewed  mixing 
up  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  with  other  goods  in 
their  stores  as  an  eviL  I  know  of  no  better  proof  than 
that  the  intelligent  and  industrious  working  men  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  com* 
bining  the  sale  of  groceries  with  the  traffic  in  spirits. 
I  may  say  that  something  like  two  millions  of  our 
population  are  connected  with  those  societies;  and 
these  are  not  temperance  men. 

4056.  The  Chairman, — As  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of  objections  to  the  sale  of  liquor  by  grocers,  may 
I  ask  if  you  entertain  any  objection  to  the  sale  of 
liquors  by  spirit-dealers  not  being  publicans, — 
that  is  to  say  dealers  who  sell  spirits  to  be  taken  away 
to  be  consumed  1  I  wish  to  find  out  whether  you  look 
upon  it  as  a  special  evil  that  people  should  be^ 
encouraged  to  take  liquor  home  rather  than  consume  it 
on  the  premises  where  it  is  obtained.  Suppose  there 
were  spirit-dealers,  as  there  are  some,  who  are  not 
grocers,  but  who  can  only  sell  liquor  to  be  taken  home,, 
do  you  consider  that  a  worse  system  than  to  have  public- 
houses  ? — On  that  point  I  will  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
there  are  no  such  places  in  the  oountiy.  They  are  only 
to  be  found  in  large  cities  such  as  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

4057.  You  indicate  a  special  eviL  Kow,  there  are 
various  ways  of  remedying  that  evil,  if  it  be  admitted 
to  be  an  eviL  One  is  simply  to  take  away  licences 
from  grocers,  and  throw  the  whole  business  into  the 
hands  of  publicans ;  another  would  be  to  give  licences 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  to  a  class  of  trader  not  allowed  to  sell  pro- 
visions. Now,  in  ordei^to  see  what  your  opinion 
really  is,  I  must  find  out  whether  you  object  to  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  be  laken  home — considering  it  as  a 
working  man's  question — or  whether  it  ia  only  the 
sale  of  it  in  conjunction  with  provisions  that  you  object 
to  1 — ^Ab  I  have  already  said,  I  have  not  directed  my 
attention  to  that  point,  because  it  has  not  come  under 
my  observation;  but  I  should  greatly  prefer,  looking 
at  the  question  broadly,  the  use  of  intoxicants  in  a 
publichouse  or  well-conducted  liquor  store  rather  than 
to  see  them  carried  into  the  working  man's  home.  I 
do  think  that  taking  strong  drink  into  the  homes  of 
the  labouring  classes,  where  there  is  frequently  only 
one  apartment,  and  using  it  promiscuously  before 
children,  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  habits  of 
the  people.  It  is  quite  different  with  the  rich  and 
middle  classes,  who  have  more  accommodation,  and  do 
not  necessarily  indulge  before  their  children. 

4058.  But  you  know  that  in  England  the  bringing 
of  beer  home  from  the  publichouse  is  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  is  not  understood  to  indicate  unsteady 
habits, — it  is  a  condition  of  life  almost  in  England  1— 
Yes,  but  the  beverage  used  by  the  people  of  En^and 
is  a  different  thing. 

4059.  It  has  been  stated  by  many  witnesses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  spirits  are  to  a  greater 
extent  the  national  beverage  in  Scofland  than  beer,, 
and  that  the  use  of  spirits  in  moderate  quantities  in 
the  family  is  permissible,  and  not  at  all  the  reverse  of 
respectable,  and  that  therefore  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
per facilities  for  procuring  them.  I  merely  put  that  to 
you,  and  ask — ^How  are  people  to  get  spirits  who  have 
occasion  to  use  them  in  their  house) — I  have  seen 
that  stated,  but  my  knowledge  of  the  working-dassea 
does  not  lead  me  to  infer  that  they  desire  to  use  strong 
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drink  as  a  beveiage  at  dinner  or  at  other  times,  but 
the  reverse, — ^that  the  use  of  strong  drink  in  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes  is  an  accident  rather  than  a 
habit  I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  some 
who  do  that,  and  probably  too  many,  but  the  use  of 
strong  drink  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  or  working 
classes  of  this  country  is,  I  believe,  an  accident,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  ever  to  see  the  time  come  when  they 
shall  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  beverage  at  dinner  or 
their  other  meals.  I  have  never,  in^all  my  experience, 
in  Scotland  particularly,  heard  the  desire  expressed 
that  spirits  should  be  so  used ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
in  the  homes  of  the  industrious  working  men  of  the 
country  strong  drink  used  as  a  beverage  to  meals.  If 
it  was  used  at  all,  it  was  used  as  a  specialty  on  the 
occasion  of  a  friend  being  there.    They  have  no  cellars. 

4060.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  operation 
of  the  licences  granted  to  grocers  in  England.  Of  late 
years — I  think  in  1866 — an  Act  was  passed  under 
which  licences  are  issued  by  the  magistrates  without 
option  on  their  part,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Excise.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  such  licences 
there? — I  have  not  observed  the  effects  there  that  I 
have  observed  in  Scotland ;  whether  it  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  create 
an  impression,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  say  a  word 
against  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  grocery  trade 
in  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  think  the  same  practices  are 
adopted  there  that  are  adopted  here,  that  is  the  selling 
of  liquor  so  indiscriminately. 

4061.  It  is  different  in  this  way  also,  that  the  spirits 
can  only  be  sold  in  sealed  quart  bottles  ? — That  is  so. 

4062.  Mr  Campbell  Swintan, — May  not  the  fact  that 
beer  is  the  national  beverage  in  England  have  some 
influence  on  your  not  noticing  any  special  effect  from 
the  new  law  as  to  the  selling  of  spirits  1 — It  may.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  the  use  of  the  stronger 
beverage  is  increasing  ,in  England  to  some  slight 
extent ;  but  do  not  think  the  law  referred  to  has  made 
itself  apparent  in  any  way. 

4063.  Is  it  in  the  least  common  for  working  men  in 
England  to  buy  ardent  spirits  to  consume  at  home  9 — 
It  is  not  a  customary  thing :  it  is  not  necessary. 

4064.  They  prefer  beer;  they  have  been  more 
accustomed  to  iti — Of  course  they  do,  and  besides 
they  go  to  the  publichouse  and  get  there  what  they 
require  at  hours  that  are  convenient  for  them. 

4065.  Sheriff  GrichUm, — In  regard  to  those  stores 
that  are  conducted  in  connection  with  public  works, 
have  most  of  them  licences  for  the  sale  of  drink? — 
The  most  of  them,  I  think,  have.  I  wish  to  say  that 
practices  that  were  common  at  those  stores  have  led  to 
a  large  extent  to  the  injurious  form  that  the  selling  of 
liquor  in  connection  with  goods  has  taken  throughout 
the  country.  In  those  places,  in  days  gone  by — 
happily  it  is  not  so  now ;  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
has  come  down  upon  the  system,  and  popular  feeling 
has  been  such  that  the  parties  who  conducted  such 
places  are  now  ashamed  of  them, — in  those  places,  I 
say — and  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — the  work- 
men's wages  were  not  infrequently  consumed,  a  large 
portion  of  them  in  drink,  before  the  man  came  out  of 
the  mine  at  all ;  and  not  seldom  the  inquiry  was  made 
how  much  the  man  had  earned,  in  order  that  the  money 
might  be  got,  while  he  and  his  family  were  not  out  of 
the  mine. 

4066.  That  does  not  exist  to  any  extent  now?— ^ 
Not  to  any  extent ;  but  still  there  are  stores,  I  regret 
to  say,  throughout  the  mining  districts  where  customs 
of  that  kind  linger,  and  they  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people. 

4067.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  some  stores 
now  kept  by  the  owners  of  works  where  liquor  being 
procurable  is  got  by  the  women  while  the  men  are  at 
^ork? — ^Not  by  the  owners  directly  now.  But  there 
are  indirect  methods  by  which  stores  can  be  kept. 
There  are  stores  which  are  conducted  in  the  name  of 
certain  persons,  the  whole  profits  of  which,  it  is  perfectly 
well  understood,  accrue  to  the  owners  of  the  proper^, 
the  colliery,  or  the  iron  mine  or  iron  work. 

4068.  Sieriff  Orichton.—lB  that  so  now?— That  is 
so  now. 


4069.  The  C7*atrman.— There  is  nothing  illegal  in    Glasgow. 
the  owner  keeping  a  store  in  his  own  name  provided  he 

does  not  deduct  wages  in  payment  of  the  accounts  ? —   MacdonnUf, 

There  is  nothing  illegal  in  it ;  but  I  must  say  it  is  not       

looked  upon  by  the  higher  class  and  larger  number  of 
mine  owners  now  as  respectable. 

4070.  But  there  are  stores  whether  kept  by  owners 
or  not,  yet  in  some  way  connected  with  them,  where 
drink  is  still  got  by  women  in  the  absence  of  their 
husbands  ? — ^Yes. 

4071.  These  stores  of  course  holding  grocers' 
licences  ? — ^Yes. 

4072.  Mr  Campbell  SmtUon, — ^In  regard  to  one  of 
your  statements  about  the  money  being  consumed 
before  the  men  came  out  of  the  mine ;  that  does  not 
exist  now,  does  it  ? — It  does  not  exist  in  the  aggravated 
form  that  it  did,  but  to  some  extent  it  lingers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

4073.  Is  drunkenness  increasing  or  diminishing 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  with  whom  you  are 
particularly  brought  into  contract? — I  was  desirous  of 
making  a  statement  on  that  subject,  because  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  working  people  of  this  country 
that  that  question  should  be  put  in  its  true  light.  I 
unhesitatingly  say  that  drunkenness  is  not  increasing^ 
but  largely  diminishing. 

4074.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^You  are  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  districts  and  classes  with  which  you  are 
particularly  acquainted? — I  am  speaking  of  ^e  state 
of  the  working  classes  generally, — and  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  you  on  what  I  found  my  opinion. 
There  are  those  who  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
working  classes  are  retrograding,  that  they  are  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  I  venture  to  say  that  government  returns  prove 
the  very  reverse.  A  few  years  ago,  being  satisfied  that 
the  statements  made  by  certain  parties  as  to  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  working  classes  were  altogether  at 
variance  with  facts,  I  asked  certain  returns  from 
Government.  These  returns  have  been  published 
annually,  and  one  I  hold  in  my  hand  now  was  published 
just  the  other  day.  The  first  part  of  the  return  is  in 
regard  to  Savings'  Banks.  I  may  say  that  45  years  ago,, 
when  I  first  became  connected  with  working  men. 
Savings  Banks  were  unknown.  The  money  in  the 
Savings  Banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1875,  which  is  the  last  for  which  a  return  has 
been  published,  amounted  to  £42,387,529,  and  the 
number  of  depositors  was  1,479,192.  The  money  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  amounted  to  £25,187,345. 
That  is  one  form  of  the  providence  of  the  people.  I 
endeavoured,  but  failed,  to  get  any  return  as  to  the 
character  of  the  depositors ;  but  these  funds  are  all  the 
possessions  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  At  the 
very  time  we  had  the  cry  raised  against  working  men 
that  they  were  dissipating  their  means,  to  my  knowledge 
numbers  of  working  men  had  the  whole  of  their  children 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  had  to  borrow 
names  in  order  that  they  might  continue  their  deposits. 
Such  was  the  providence  amongst  them.  The  total 
sum  in  these  two  classes  of  banks  foots  up  to  something 
like  £60,000,000  sterling.  Forty  years  ago  we  had 
nothing  of  that  Then  we  have  tiie  Military  Savings 
Banks :  there  is  some  money  there.  We  have  also  the 
Naval  Savings  Banks,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  in  all  of  which  there  are  large  sums  of  money. 

4075.  Are  these  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the 
Post  Office,  or  Greneral  Savings  Banks? — ^They  are 
not  Next  we  have  our  friendly  societies.  And  now 
permit  me  to  say  that  forty  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  working  man  in  connection  with  friendly 
societies.  The  money  in  the  hands  of  registered 
friendly  societies  amounts  to  £9,000,000.  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  friendly 
societies  are  not  registered,  and  we  would  not  be  beyond 
the  mark  to  say  that  their  funds  amount  to  £3,000,000. 
Then  we  have  co-operative  societies,  of  which  I  said 
there  are  810  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
funds  amounting  to  £3,053,832,  and  of  co-operative 
societies  scarcely  more  than  one-half  are  registered.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  the  burial  societies,  which 
were  also  totally  unknown  forty  years  ago.     If  we  take 
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the  unregbtered  co-operative  societies,  which  as  I  have 
said,  form  one-half  of  the  entire  numher,  I  venture  to 
say  we  should  find  that  in  these  societies  alone  there 
are  funds  amounting  to  something  like  £10,000,000. 
In  the  little  town  of  Bacup  you  can  see  no  less  than 
eighteen  factories  in  the  possession  of  working  men, 
owned  by  them  and  run  by  them ;  and  yet  we  hear 
the  infamous  slander,  for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else, 
that  working  men  are  daily  getting  worse.  We  have 
again  our  trades  unions  with  an  income  of  dose  on 
£4,000,000  sterling  yearly,  lying  out  for  their  benefit. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  returns  regarding 
building  societies;  but  I  know  whole  villages, — 
absolutely  whole  villages — which  are  almost  entirely 
owned  by  working  men;  and  yet  we  hear  this  base 
slander, — ^that  working  men  are  getting  worse  and 
worse  !  There  is  a  steady  progressive  improvement  in 
the  habits  of  our  people  that  is  astonishing,  when  we 
consider  the  adverse  circumstances  with  which  they 
have  recently  had  to  contend.  ^ 

4076.  You  say  these  are  distinct  proofs  that  on  the 
whole  intemperate  habits  are  not  increasing  amongst 
the  working  classes ;  at  the  same  time  you  say  there 
are  dangers,  such  as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  that  we 
may  do  something  to  reduce  them? — Certainly  there 
are  dangers;  and  just  let  me  say  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  drink  that  is  used,  that  I  believe  it  is  not 
used  so  much  by  the  working  classes  of  the  country  as 
a  body  as  is  generally  supposed.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  drink  is  used  by  the  middle 
classes.  The  time  was  when  the  middle  classes, — 
people  connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  were  satisfied  with  sending,  like  the  working 
classes,  for  a  glass  when  their  friends  arrived.  Now 
we  have  a  well  plenished  cellar  in  every  house,  and 
large  sums  of  money  spent  on  foreign  liquors,  as  well 
as  the  choicest  productions  of  our  own  country.  Then 
again  there  is  another  class  which  contributes  to  the 
l£u:ge  consumption  of  drink, — ^the  confirmed  drunkards. 
In  my  youth  the  confirmed  drunkard  was  totally 
unknown.  Now,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  who,  from  causes  of  various  kinds, 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  do  nothing  but 
drink ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  any  return  is 
made,  it  is  all  put  down  to  the  working  classes,  while 
these  men  are  perhaps  consuming  forty  times  more. 

4077.  You  do  not  perhaps  speak  from  actual 
observation;  but  would  you  really  say  you  believe 
that  drinking  habits  are  greatly  increased  amongst  the 
middle  classes  now  as  compared  with  forty  years  ago  1 
— I  say  that  the  use  of  drink  as  a  beverage,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  has  increased  greatly  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Take  the  city  of 
Glasgow :  I  remember  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  Had 
you  then  places  where  a  young  man  could  enter  and 
drink  15,  or  12,  or  10  halfs  of  brandy  in  a  forenoon 
with  a  soda  to  kill  them  ?  Such  a  thing  was  unknown. 
You  have  now  accommodation  for,  and  fascination 
connected  with  drinking,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
attracting  young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
in  this  and  other  large  cities,  of  an  entirely  different 
character  to  what  there  were  thirty  years  ago. 

4078.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUm. — You  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  drinking  to  excess  amongst  the  middle  class 
has  increased  of  late  years  1 — Not  drinking  to  excess, 
but  drinking  as  drinking.  Thirty  years  ago  when  a 
man  got  dnmk  at  all  it  was  when  he  went  home ;  but 
now  we  have  a  continual  moving  towards  those  large 
establishments.     And  what  do  we  find  1 

4079.  The  Chairman, — What  is  called  nipping? — 
Yes,  a  continual  nipping,  so  that  a  man  when  he  goes 
home  a  journey  of  perhaps  twelve  miles  out  of  town 
in  the  evening,  carries  as  much  home  positively  in  his 
skin  without  any  apparent  effect,  as  thirty  years  ago  he 
would  have  got  gloriously  drunk  upon  at  home. 

4080.  Mr  Ferguson. — Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was 
it  the  custom  for  people  to  drink  every  day,  or  was  it 
not  rather  when  they  had  friends  now  and  again  1 — 
Certainly ;  when  a  &rmer  or  middle  class  man  came 
into  town  twenty-five  years  ago  he  had  a  meeting; 
wherever  he  went  to  do  business  there  was  a  meeting. 
Now,  we  have  that  very  class  crying  out  against  the 


intemperate  habits  of  woiking  people,  while  amongst 
themselves  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour  thlH 
continual  system  of  intemperance  goes  on,  and  yet  they 
are  never  in  the  condition  that  a  man  with  a  glass  of 
beer  gets  into  on  a  Saturday  evening  after  a  week's 
hard  work. 

4081.  The  Chairman. — I  have  been  asked  to  put  a 
question  to  you  with  reference  to  the  practice  of 
women  getting  drink  in  their  husbands'  absence  at 
certain  stores.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  that  is  ia 
one  part  of  the  country  more  than  another ;  and  if  so, 
in  what  part  of  the  country  these  stores  are  situated 
where  women  get  drink  in  these  circumstances  ? — Do 
you  refer  to  stores  connected  with  public  works  ? 

4082.  Not  particularly? — I  have  had  complaints 
made  to  me  regarding  the  counties  which  I  may  desig- 
nate as  the  west  of  Scotland, — ^Ayr,  Dumbarton, 
Lanark,  and  Renfrew.  I  have  never  had  these  com- 
plaints made  to  me  by  working  men  in — periiaps  it  is 
invidious  to  say  it — ^in  Fife  and  Clackmannan.  In 
^lid  and  East  Lothian  I  have  very  rarely  heard  them 
indeed.     In  Linlithgow  now,  there  are  complaints. 

4083.  MrM^Lagan, — In  the  four  counties — East  and 
Mid-Lothian,  Fife  and  Clackmannan — you  have  not 
had  complaints  made  ? — ^They  have  been  mentioned  to 
me,  but  very  rarely. 

4084.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  any  other  point 
you  would  like  to  mention  ? — I  should  like  to  repeat 
my  conviction  that  the  working-classes  of  this  country 
are  not  deteriorating,  that  they  are  not  getting  more 
dissolute  in  their  habits,  but  the  very  reverse.  They 
are  getting  more  provident,  and  I  anticipate,  with  the 
spread  of  education,  that  there  will  be  still  further 
progress  in  that  direction. 

4085.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Do  you  think  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  since  the  passing  of  the 
Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  raising  the  condition  of  the  people. 

4086.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  think  it  has  dimi- 
nished drinking  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
restrictive  laws  raising  the  people  to  any  extent  I 
believe  they  may  diminish  evils,  but  I  look  to  an  en- 
tirely different  source  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people — the  self-respect  arising  from  education,  re- 
liance upon  themselves — and  not  to  coercive  laws  such 
as  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act. 

4087.  Mr  Ferguson. — You  told  us  a  little  ago  that 
in  your  younger  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  con- 
firmed drunkards  amongst  working  men,  but  that  there 
is  a  considerable  number  now ;  does  your  experience 
lead  you  to  think  that  that  is  increasing  ? — The  number 
is  increasing,  but  the  number  is  not  increasing  pro 
rata  more  than  the  population. 

4088.  You  have  told  us  that  the  better  class  of 
working  men  are  making  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  is  the  reverse  the  case  with  those  who  have  given 
themselves  up  to  drink  ? — The  very  reverse ;  the  man 
who  gives  himself  up  to  drink  casts  away  his  sheet- 
anchor  at  once. 

4089.  And  they  become  worse  ? — Every  day  worse. 

4090.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  think  that  drinking 
habits  increased  amongst  the  working  classes  with  the 
rise  of  wages  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  what 
they  might  do  in  an  improved  state  of  education  and 
social  habits ;  but  taking  things  as  they  are,  in  your 
experience  is  that  the  case? — With  the  extraordinary 
inflation  of  wages  that  took  place  two  or  three  yearn 
ago,  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  drinking  did  to  some 
extent  increase ;  but  with  the  rise  of  wages  that  has 
constantly  and  progressively  taken  place  at  various 
times,  I  do  not  think  that  it  did,  or  is  likely  to  increase. 

4091.  When  there  is  an  abnormal  increase,  and 
when  the  workmen  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  it  does? — In  a  well-conducted 
working  man's  house  there  is  always  plenty  to  do 
with  the  money.  I  do  not  agree  witii  the  state- 
ment you  have  made,  that  a  working  man  does  not 
know  well  what  to  do  with  his  money.  Even  when 
wages  are  at  their  highest,  in  a  well-conducted  house 
the  working  man  has  always  plenty  to  do  with  his 
money.     But  it  is  quite  true  that  amongst  the  more 
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thoughtkes,  in  the  inflated  period  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, there  was  a  recklessness  in  spending  that  does 
not  occur  at  other  times,  just  as  when  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  prosperity  in  trade,  our  middle  class  and  com- 
mercial men  become  more  extravagant.  I  may  explain 
that  I  attribute  the  diiferent  state  of  matters  which  I 
have  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  cmitres  of  Fife  and 
Cladkmannan,  and  Mid  and  East  Lothian,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Linlithgow,  to  what  exists  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  to  the  fact  that  tiiere  the  people  are  entirely 
different  from  what  they  are  in  the  large  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  of  the  west  In  the  west  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  come  from  a  sister  isle^ 
who  unfortunately  had  nothing,  were  not  accustomed 
to  habits  of  providence ;  and  those  people  who  had  in 
poverty  nothing,  contrive  to  have  in  affluence  nothing. 
Theso  people,  I  fear,  will  not  improve;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those 
people  who  intermarry  with  the  native  population  are 
acquiring  the  habits  of  industry  and  providence  ;  and 
as  we  do  not  now  have  the  wholesale  importations  there 
were  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  evils  I  have  spoken  of 
may  be  expected  to  disappear. 

4092.  Mr  M^Lagcm. — ^You  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Airdrie  district? — Yes. 

4093.  I  presume  the  population  you  refer  to  pre- 
dominates there  % — ^Not  so  now ;  it  did. 

4094.  Perhaps  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
some  statements  tluit  appeared  some  time  ago  regarding 
the  great  increase  of  drunkenness  and  crimes  in  that 
district  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  when  there  was  a 
great  inflation  of  wages — in  1873  and  1874  ? — Yes. 

4095.  That  was  a  feet?— Yes ;  but  I  attribute  that 
to  the  great  influx  of  strangers.  If  you  look  over  the 
crime  roll,  the  names  will  show  you  at  once  what  popu- 
lation that  occurred  amongst. 

4096.  You  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  habits  of  working  people,  and  there  is  one  matter 
which  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  on  which  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  and  experience.  It 
was  found  that  as  wages  increased,  in  stores  which  are 
kept — in  mining  districts,  for  instance — ^the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  increased  also,  and  that  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  any  other  article  in  the  store.  Wages  then 
decreased,  bat  while  the  consumption  of  other  articles 
fell  simultaneously,  the  consumption  of  spirits  did  not 
fall  to  the  same  extent.  Is  that  consistent  with  your 
experience  % — I  think  it  is. 

4097.  And  you  infer  from  that  that  when  people 
acquire  the  habit  of  drinking  it  sticks  to  them,  and 
they  do  not  get  so  readily  quit  of  it? — I  am  satisfied 
that  is  the  ordinary  history  of  such  cases^  whether  the 
parties  are  working  men  or  not. 

4098.  You  think  that  when  wages  rise  there  is  a 
greater  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  than  of 
any  other  article,  and  that  when  wages  go  down  there 
is  not  a  corresponding  decrease  1 — I  am  quite  prepared 
for  that  statement;  my  observation  would  lead  to  that 
I  feel  quite  convinced  that  the  habit  once  acquired  is 
not  so  easily  given  up  as  if  the  increase  had  taken  place 
in  clothing,  or  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  will  part 
with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life — none  of  the 
luxuries  fall  to  their  lot — ^more  readily  than  with  spirits 
once  they  have  the  habit  of  drinking.  There  is  just 
one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  am 
not  to  be  xmderstood  to  be  making  any  charge  against 
the  respectable  grocers  of  Scotland.  What  I  have  said 
applies  to  the  manufacturing  districts, — the  outlying 
districts,  and  not  to  cities.  The  condition  of  things 
that  I  have  spoken  of  has  arisen  more,  I  believe,  from 
the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  the  trades  were 
placed  through  the  operation  of  stores  in  connection 
with  works  25  years  ago  than  from  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  increase  intemperance  amongst  the  population. 
The  practices  I  have  alluded  to  were  common  in  the 
stores  in  connection  with  works,  and  grocers  were 
compelled,  if  they  expected  to  live  at  all^  to  adopt  in 
some  degree  the  practices  taught  them,  if  I  may  say  so, 
by  the  more  powerful  and  monied  class  in  the  comr 
munity.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  saying  a 
word  against  the  gentlemen  who  hold  grocers*  licences ; 
but  unquestionably  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  the 


sale  of  liquor  is  separated  from  the  sale  of  groceries,  it    Glasgow. 
will  be  the  better  for  the  community. 


108.  Mr  Colin  M'Cullooh,  Depute  Town  Clerk, 
Greenock,  examined. 

4099.  The  Chairman. — You  are  depute  town  clerk 
of  Greenock  % — Yes,  and  assessor  to  the  police  court. 

4100.  You  come,  I  think,  to  inform  us  particularly  as 
to  the  alleged  practice  of  some  grocers  entering  liquors 
as  goods  in  their  customers'  pass  books  ? — Yes,  I  have 
come  to  give  information  on  that  subject. 

4101.  Have  such  cases  frequently  come  under  your 
observation? — I  may  say  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
attend  the  Small  Debt  Court  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
and  I  have  seen  cases  where  spirits  have  been  Entered 
under  the  guise  of  groceries.  In  all  the  cases  the 
sheriff  disallowed  the  items,  and  reprimanded  the  party 
for  resorting  to  that  device. 

4102.  But  you  do  not  quite  say  whether  such  cases 
have  been  numerous  ? — ^They  were  not  numerous ;  they 
were  very  exceptional,  and  were  so  far  back  as  1868. 
The  party  who  then  was  in  court  has  since  dropped  the 
licence. 

4103.  So  far  as  you  know,  these  cases  occurred  with 
only  one  dealer? — ^With  one  dealer. 

4104.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^And  there  have  been  no 
cases  since  1868? — Nouq  since  1868  to  my  knowledge. 
I  had  also  some  information  to  give  to  the  Commission 
regarding  the  number  of  licences  in  Greenock.  There 
are  only  39  licensed  grocers  in  Greenock,  which  has 
an  estimated  population  of  68,000.  That  is  1  to 
each  1769  of  the  population. 

4105.  The  Chairman, — How  many  hotels  and  public 
houses  are  there  ? — There  are  9  hotels,  193  publichouses, 
and  39  licensed  grocers. 

4106.  What  proportion  does  that  give  of  licensed 
houses  to  the  population  ? — ^That  gives  a  proportion  of 
1  to  every  282. 

4107.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  procedure  in  the 
licensing  court  ? — I  am.  I  am  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  various  licensing  courts  as  clerk  to  the 
magistrates. 

4108.  Has  the  number  of  licences  granted  to  these 
respective  classes  of  houses  increased  or  diminished  of 
late  years? — Since  1864,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
14  grocers'  licences,  of  hotels  there  is  a  decrease  of  1, 
while  of  publichouses  there  is  almost  the  same  number 
in  1877  as  there  was  in  1864. 

4109.  Have  the  magistrates  refused  to  grant  many 
new  licences  applied  for? — ^In  a  great  number  of  cases. 

4110.  Both  of  publichouse  and  grocers'  licences  ?t— 
Both;  in  fact,  only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances 
will  they  grant  new  licences  for  either  the^one  or  the 
other. 

4111.  Th^i  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  is  veiy 
small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  unlicensed  grocers 
in  Greenock  ? — ^Very  small. 

4112.  And  the  magistrates  are  averse  to  licensing 
more? — They  are. 

4113.  It  is,  then,  rather  a  valuable  monopoly  that  is 
held  by  a  limited  number  of  the  same  trade  I-— It  is  a 
valuable  monopoly. 

4114.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  large  sums 
are  paid  for  the  good  will  of  a  licensed  business  ? — I  ' 
have  positive  information  on  that  point,  because  when 
a  transfer  either  of  a  hotel  or  publichouse  or  grocer's 
licence  is  reported  to  the  magistrates  to  have  the 
transfer  confirmed,  they  invariably  report  the  value  of 
the  business — the  selling  price  of  the  business — and  in 
all  cases  the  grocer^s  licence  is  very  much  inferior  to  the 
publichouse  licence  in  value. 

4115.  Can  you  give  us  the  value  you  know  to  have 
passed  for  the  transfer  of  businesses  of  either  kind  U- 
In  publichouBes,  the  price  has  been  usually  from  £500 
to  £800  for  the  good-wilL 

4116.  And  what  would  you  suppose  to  be  the  rental 
of  the  houses  the  transfer  of  whose  business  comes  to 
that  amount!— Usually  from  £60  to  £70. 

4117.  Then,  as  regards  grocers,  what  prices  do  you 
know  to  have  passed  1 — The  selling  price  ]a^t  reported 
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Glasgow,  to  the  court  was  £50,  and  the  rent  of  the  shop  was 

—  about  £18. 

Colin  4118.  Have  you  never  known  a  higher  price  paid 

M'CuUoch,  ^^^  £5Q  i^j  ^  licensed  grocer's  business?— I  have 

not. 

4119.  Mr  M'Lagan.—WeiS  that  £50  all  for  good 
will,  or  was  it  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  stock? — 
Good  wUl  entirely. 

4120.  The  Chairman, — Do  the  magistrates  usually 
grant  transfers,  provided  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
parties] — Almost  invariably,  if  the  character  of  the 
applicant  is  good.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  a  class 
of  grocers  licensed  in  Greenock  which  does  not  exist 
in  most  towns,  that  is  ship-store  merchants,  who  only 
supply  ships.  They  supply  ships  with  groceries  and 
excisable  liquors  on  the  order  of  the  owner,  and  other- 
wise ;  of  these  there  are  seven  in  Greenock.  I  wish 
also  to  explain  that  of  grocers  who  sell  spirits,  porter, 
and  ale,  there  are  only  sixteen ;  of  grocers  restricted  to 
the  sale  of  porter  and  ale  there  are  seven ;  while  of 
dealers  who  hold  grocers'  licences  but  do  not  sell 
groceries  there  are  nine. 

4121.  Have  any  of  the  large  grocers  who  hold 
licences  in  Greenock  transferred  their  licences  of  late 
years  ? — Some  of  late  years. 

4122.  Are  there  some,  the  rental  of  whose  premises 
is  very  much  more  than  £18 1 — ^Those  merchants  whom 
I  mentioned  as  being  in  a  large  wholesale  way,  but 
selling  no  groceries,  have  rents  usually  of  about  £100. 

4123.  Then  as  to  the  large  grocers  who  have 
licences,  but  whose  businesses  have  not  been  transferred, 
you  cannot  speak  to  their  value? — I  cannot  speak 
to  the  value  of  tbose.  I  may  mention  that  the  number 
of  convictions  during  the  last  ten  years  for  breach  of 
certificate  by  grocers  was  five.  These  were  convictions 
for  selling  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  I 
have  lately  visited,  along  with  the  superintendent  of 
police,  all  the  premises  in  Greenock  occupied  by 
grocers  holding  licences,  and  we  found  that  there 
are  three  who  reside  on  the  premises,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  worth  considering  whether  there  should  not 
be  a  condition  in  the  licence  to  the  effect  that  the 
parties  should  not  reside  on  the  premises  in  burghs. 

.  It  b  a  bad  thing  for  the  family,  and  it  allows  of 
a  secret  trade  being  carried  on.  Many  of  them  closed, 
we  found,  on  week  nights  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  ten 
on  Saturdays,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  general 
opinion,  even  in  the  trade  itself,  that  the  hours  might 
be  restricted  to  eight  o'clock  during  the  week,  and  on 
Saturdays  to  ten  o'clock. 

4124.  Suppose  a  grocer  found  it  for  his  interest  to 
keep  open  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  law  was  to  force 
him  to  shut  at  eight  o'clock,  that  would  turn  his 
business  into  somebody  else's  hands,  would  it  not  ? — 
Into  the  hands  of  the  publican.  Reference  was  made 
by  the  medical  gentlemen  from  Greenock  to  the 
-adulteration  of  liquor.  I  may  mention  that  we 
have  a  public  analyst  in  Greenock,  part  of  whose 
duty  is  to  report  as  to  spirits,  and  in  only  one 
instance  during  five  years  am  I  aware  of  a  case  of 
alleged  adulteration  coming  before  the  magistrates. 
It  was  in  connection  with  a  supply  of  rum,  and 
the  party  afterwards  produced  a  certificate  to  show 
that  the  rum  was  unadulterated,  and  contained  no 
deleterious  ingredient 

4125.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — ^What  was  the  party  accused 
of  adulterating  it  with? — He  was  accused  of 
adulterating  it  with  some  solution  of  copper,  which 
had  had  an  injurious  efifect  upon  the  party  who  had 
partaken  of  it. 

4126.  The  Chairman. — ^It  would  be  no  part  of  an 
analyst's  duty  to  say  whether  spirits  are  unwholesome 
from  newness, — from  their  containing  fusel  oil  or 
anything  of  that  sort?— I  know  that  he  gives  certifi- 
cates to  dealers  who  advertise  that  their  Uquor  is  free 
itom  fusel  oil,  but  the  authorities  do  not  require  him 
to  report  either  as  to  newness  or  its  containing  fusel 
oil. 

4127.  But  the  analyst  does  give  certificates  to 
parties  that  their  liquor  is  free  from  fusel  oil  ? — Yes, 
and  they  advertise  that  as  a  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
their  liquors. 


4128.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Would  the  magistrates  con- 
sider fusel  oil  an  adulteration? — I  think  not  The 
question  has  not  been  before  them,  but  I  fancy  they 
would  not  consider  it  an  adulteration. 

4129.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  to 
add  ? — ^I  have  nothing  else  to  say,  except  that  we  have 
in  one  of  the  districts  in  Greenock  a  considerable 
proportion  of  working  class  population, — there  may 
be  about  15,000  of  a  population  in  the  first  ward  and 
the  east  part  of  Greenock ;  and  in  that  district  there 
are  only  two  licensed  grocers,  and  these  are  restricted 
to  porter  and  ale.  In  that  district  we  find  that  there 
is  an  enormous  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness, — so 
much  so  as  to  call  from  the  people  of  the  locality  a 
request  for  additional  police  cell  accommodation 
being  fitted  up. 

4130.  What  is  your  inference  from  that  fact? — ^My 
inference  is  that  in  this  locality  the  evil  is  caused  by 
the  publichouses  and  not  by  the  licensed  grocers. 

4131.  Mr  M'Lagan.  —I  suppose  you  infer  that  there 
is  a  great  evasion  of  the  law,  and  that  these  people  sell 
whisky  clandestinely  ? — No. 

4132.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  grocers  evade  the 
law  and  sell  whisky  ? — ^I  do  not  mean  that  at  alL  I 
do  not  think  that  in  Greenock  there  is  much  evasion 
of  the  law.  There  is  very  complete  supervision  by  the 
police ;  and  the  magistrates  are  all  inclined  to  lessen 
drunkenness  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

4133.  Have  the  police  ever  complained  of  the 
difl&culty  they  find  in  convicting  grocers? — They  have 
not  There  have  been  cases  of  grocers  being  convicted ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  getting  evidence 
for  a  conviction  where  the  parties  were  suspected. 

4134.  You  have  not  heard  the  police  superintendent 
express  a  wish  that  the  law  regarding  the  searching  of 
the  premises  of  grocers  should  be^made  fiie  same  as  regard- 
ing the  searching  of  publichouses  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
has  had  any  special  difficulty  that  way ;  but  he  is  to  be 
here  to  give  evidenca 


109.  Mr  Robert  Watson  Chalmebs,  Solicitor,Greenock, 
examined. 

41 35.  TJie  Chairman. — I  understand  you  are  prepared 
to  speak  to  the  alleged  practice  of  grocers  entering  goods 
instead  of  liquor  in  pass-books  ? — Yes. 

4136.  You  are  a  writer  in  Greenock  ? — I  am.  I  may 
say  that  Mr  M'CuUoch  has  omitted  to  say  that  for  some 
years  back,  owing  to  his  having  been  depute  town  clerk, 
he  has  not  been  so  frequently  in  court  as  the  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  I  am  able  to  speak  to  more 
recent  cases  than  1868  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation as  a  procurator  at  the  Greenock  bar.  I  do  not 
speak  particularly  with  reference  to  Greenock,  but  of 
the  lower  ward  of  the  shire  over  which  the  sheriff  at 
Greenock  has  jurisdiction.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
since  1868  where  other  things  besides  whisky  and  beer 
and  porter  have  been  entered  in  the  pass-books  when 
really  these  were  the  articles  got  The  latest  case  that 
came  under  my  notice  the  most  frequently  recurring 
entry  in  the  book  wae  *  laq,' — at  least  that  was  what  the 
sheriff  made  it     I  exhibit  the  pass-book. 

4137.  Had  that  any  meaning  1 — I  cannot  telL     That 
was  the  entry  made  by  the  grocer  that  was  taken  objec 
tion  to  by  the  party  in  the  court,  and  it  was  struck  off 
by  the  sheriff 

4138.  Sheriff  CricJiton. — ^When  did  that  case  occur  ? 
— ^Two  or  three  years  ago. 

4139.  The  Chairman. — At  all  events,  this  entry  was 
disputed  and  disallowed  ? — It  was  disallowed  by  the 
sheriff  That  is  the  latest  case  that  has  come  under  my 
observation. 

4140.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  ? — ^With 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  grocers'  licences,  that  is  a  class 
of  transfer  that  is  not  by  any  means  so  frequent  as  the 
transfer  of  publichouse  licences ;  hence  we  are  unable  to 
give  the  same  information  in  regard  to  the  values 
obtained  by  parties  transferring.  The  tramrfers  in 
grocers'  licences  generally  take  place  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  one  member  of  the  family  to  ano'her. 
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4141.  I  suppose  that  is  so  in  Greenock,  because  the 
number  is  so  restricted  ? — ^It  may  be.  With  regard  to 
adulteration,  I  may  sfate  that  I  know  of  another  case  in 
which  adulteration  was  alleged  besides  that  mentioned 
by  Mr  M'Culloch.  Certain  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Aurora,  which  was  then  lying  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank, 
had  come  ashore  early  one  morning  about  7  o'clock,  and 
by  9  o*clock  they  had  been  carried  to  the  ship,  five  of 
them  in  such  a  condition  that  they  lay  at  death's  door 
until  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  liquor  on  that 
occasion  was  got,  I  understand,  from  a  publichouse. 
That  case  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  adulterated 
rum.  As  you  have  heard  from  Mr  M*Culloch,  there  is 
a  laige  amount  of  drunkenness  in  Greenock,  and  it  is 
seen  more  particularly  on  Saturday  eveninga  It  is 
sometimes  dangerous  for  parties  to  pass  along  the  streets. 

4142.  Sheriff  Crichton. — I  have  examined  the  pass- 
book you  showed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  take 
for  *  q  '  is  4|d.  Don't  you  think  the  entry  may  be 
*  loy  '  for  loaf,  '  4 Jd'  ?— It  might  I  think  it  was 
admitted  by  the  grocer  himself  that  that  was  entered 
instead  of  spirit&  I  may  say  that  I  have  heard  state- 
ments made  repeatedly,  particularly  by  working  men,  in 
regard  to  drivJs.  being  obtained  by  their  wives  at  the 
licensed  grocer's,  and  that  when  they  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  it  they  latterly  went  to  wherever  they 
could  get  it  I  have  been  told  frequently  by  working 
men  t^t  the  facility  for  obtaining  drink  at  the  grocer's 
had  been  the  means  of  leading  their  wives  into  habits 
of  intemperance.  I  have  no  experience  in  regard  to 
drink  being  consumed  on  grocers'  premises  ;  but  I  have 
been  told  tiiat  the  law  is  violated  in  that  way,  and  there 
are  witnesses  from  Greenock  to  speak  to  that  There 
is  a  practice  also  which  exists  of  grocers  whose  premises 
are  contiguous  to  a  close  or  lane  selling  in  small  bottles, 
and  the  purchaser  going  out  to  the  close  and  consuming 
the  drink.  I  have  known  in  Greenock  a  licensed  grocer 
selling  a  pint  bottle  of  beer  and  spirits  to  be  consumed 
in  the  close  next  to  the  premises.  I  have  also  known 
the  back  premises  of  a  grocer  (not  in  Greenock) — a  paved 
court  apart  from  the  Uoensed  premises — ^being  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

4143.  Sheriff  Crichtoii. — Were  the  spirits  carried  out 
in  a  bottle  ? — ^The  spirits  were  carried  out  in  a  bottle. 

4144.  The  Chairman, — You  have  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  this  matter  ? — I  have. 

4145.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  facility  afforded  for 
tiie  sale  of  drink  in  small  quantities  by  the  present  law 
has  a  bad  efifect  in  enabling  people  to  get  drink  just  as 
they  would  do  at  a  publichouse  1 — ^The  grocer's  licence, 
to  my  mind,  is  worse  than  a  publichouse  licence,  because 
families  will  go  to  the  grocer's  who  would  never  think 
of  going  to  a  publichouse. 

4146.  Mr iPLagaiu — ^Do  you  know  of  such  cases? — 
Ida 

4147.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  considered  the 
subject  in  this  light, — that  there  is  a  monopoly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  one  trade  by  Uiis  re- 
striction of  the  niiagistrates  keeping  down  the  niunber  of 
licensed  houses  ? — No  doubt  there  is  monopoly  created ; 
but  I  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and  for 
the  general  good  of  the  public,  the  two  tittdes — the  trade 
injgroceries  and  the  trade  in  wines,  spirits,  and  beer — 
43hould  be  entirely  separated  the  one  from  the  other ; 
that  if  it  is  to  be  a  publichouse  good  and  well,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  a  grocer's  shop  let  the  licence  be  done  away 
with. 

4148.  Have  you  considered  how  a  separation  can  be 
made  without  injustice  to  those  who  have  held  a 
licence,  as  Mr  M'Culloch  has  stated,  from  father  to  son 
for  a  number  of  yeara  ? — I  have  not  I  look  upon  the 
licence  as  being  granted  only  from  year  to  year ;  as  the 
lord  provost  of  Glasgow  stated]  yesterday,  I  do  not  look 
upon  them  as  vested  interests  at  alL 

4149.  But  some  of  the  licensed  grocera  in  Greenock 
have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money,  I  suppose,  in 
preparing  their  premises  for  both  kinds  of  trade?— I 
do  not  think  so.  They  would  have  been  put  to  the 
•same  expense  in  fitting  up  their  shop  for  groceries  as  for 
a  licens^  place. 


4150.  Mr  M^Lagaru — ^I  think  you  have  experience^   Glasgow. 
of  licensed  grocera  both  in  town  and  country  1 — Yes.  — • 

4151.  Supposing  that  a  law  were  passed  to  take -'^^'^ '^''^'* 
away  the  licence  from  grocera,  and  to  give  the  licence  to  ^^^^ 
an  independent  person  to  seU  ale,  spirits,  and  porter  to 

be  consumed  off  the  premises,  how  would  you  do  in  a 
country  place  where  there  is  perhaps  at  present  only 
one  licensed  grocer  and  twenty  or  thirty  houses 
altogether  1 — Well,  if  the  licences  are  to  exist  at  all,  I 
would  convert^  the  licensed  grocer  into  a  publichouse. 
Let] the  party  choose  whether  he  would  take  a  public- 
house  and  give  up  the  shop,  or  continue  the  groceries 
and  do  away  with  the  spirits,  beer,  porter,  and  ale. 

4152.  It  would  not  meet  your  view  to  allow  the 
grocer  to  keep  his  licence  but  for  a  separate  house  1 — 
That  might  do,  provided  the  licensed  house  was  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  other. 

4153.  Where  there  is  no  communication,  would  you 
not  have  them  combined  % — No  I  would  not 

4154.  But  by  splitting  up  the  two  trades  would  not 
considerable  expense  be  entailed  upon  the  man  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  % — No  doubt  there  would. 

4155.  And  perhaps  the  consequence  might  be  to  do 
away  with  the  grocer  altogether  1 — The  licensed  grocer, 
that  is  to  say. 

4156.  Even  the  ordinary  grocer?— I  think  that  in  a 
community  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  houses  there 
would  be  sufficient  business  for  an  ordinary  grocer. . 

4157.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  there  are  in  the 
coimtry  grocers  who  sell  bread  and  groceries  and  shoes 
and  everything  of  that  sort  % — I  am. 

4158.  And  have  licences  also  % — ^Well,  I  do  not  know 
any  licensed  grocera  who  sell  shoes,  but  I  know  them 
who  deal  in  all  the  other  thinga 

4159.  Everything  almost  that  is  necessary,  then, 
except  shoes  ?--Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that 

4160.  And  you  think  if  you  took  away  the  licence 
from  that  man  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  carry  on 
a  trade  1 — 1  think  so. 

4161.  In  a  small  village  1 — It  is  small  villages  I  am 
referring  to  just  now.  I  have  one  particularly  in  my 
mind. 

4162.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  speaking  on  behalf 
of  any  association] — ^No.  I  am  connected  with  an 
association ;  but  I  am  here  to-day  to  give  my  own 
independent  testimony. 

4163.  Is  there  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  number  of  licences  in 
Greenock  1 — ^There  is  no  such  association. 

4164.  Or  committee  1 — There  is  no  doubt  the 
Temperance  Association  and  the  Good  Temjlara 
Association. 

4165.  Have  they  or  any  other  body  organised 
evidence  to  come  before  us  here  1 — I  have  taken  a  little 
to  do  with  it,  and  one  or  two  more  have,  but  as 
individuals  merely. 

4166.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  generally  in  the 
reduction  of  the  liquor  traffic  1 — I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  whole  drink  traffic  suppressed. 

4167.  So  that  what  you  have  said  to-day  is,  of 
course,  in  that  direction  ^No  doubt  it  is. 

41 68.  And  is  directed  against  a  branch  of  the  traffic  1 — 
Yes,  that  is  simply  a  branch  of  the  trade,  and  to  my 
mind  a  very  bad  branch. 

4169.  Mr  M^Lagan, — I  understand  that  you  want 
to  do  away  with  grocera'  licences  altogether,  and  not 
to  increase  the  licences  for  selling  spirits  in  the 
district  1 — It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  the  whole  traffic  in  liquora  done  away  with. 

4170.  Your  principal  object,  however,  in  advocating 
the  abolition  of  grocera'  licences  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  licences  generally? — ^And  to  do  away  with  having 
the  two  trades  mixed  up  the  one  with  the  other, — the 
groceries  and  the  drink. 

4171.  But  to  reduce  the  number  of  licences 
generally  ] — ^No ;  that  is  not  particularly  my  tendency 
just  now. 

4172.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Apart  from  doing 
away  with  the  drink  traffic  altogether,  you  think  it  is 
better  that  people  who  want  spirits  should  get  them 
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QLA800W.    in  a  publichouse  rather  than  at  the  grocer's  shop! 
—         Ida 


W.  D,  Hodge. 


110.  Mr  Wm.  D.  Hodgb,  Boiler-maker,  Greenock, 
examined 

4173.  The  Chairman, — I  understand  you  come  to 
speak  about  a  particular  abuse  which  you  have  observed 
in  the  licensed  grocery  trade  ? — Yes.  The  case  I  refer 
to  occurred  in  GlS^w  before  I  went  to  live  in 
Greenock.  At  that  time  I  was  considered  a  moderate 
drinker, — ^took  liquor  when  I  could  get  the  opportunity. 
The  breach  of  certificate  took  place  in  a  shop  situated 
in  Eglinton  Street,  and  I  was  working  in  Eglinton 
Street  at  the  tima 

4174.  In  what  year  was  it?— In  1861.  Before  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning — I  believe  as  early  as  5  o'clock — 
that  place  was  open,  and  we  used  to  go  in  and  get 
spirits,  which  we  drank  at  the  counter. 

4175.  That  was  quite  right  as  far  as  the  law  went : 
it  was  perfectly  lawful  for  them  to  be  open  then,  because 
the  Act  limiting  the  hours  of  opening  was  not  passed 
till  1862.  Have  you  any  case  since  then  ? — ^No  \  that 
was  the  case  I  was  particularly  going  to  speak  to. 


Angus  Cook, 


111, 


Mr  Angus  Cook,  Chain-maker,  Greenock, 
examined. 


4176.  The  Chairman, — What  have  you  seen  in  the 
way  of  evasion  of  the  law. — ^The  first  case  I  woidd 
speak  to  was  that  in  which  a  landlady  with  whom  I 
was  staying  wont  to  a  grocer's  shop  for  a  drop  of  spirits 
tome. 

4177.  When  was  this  1— In  1865. 

4178.  Who  sent  her  1 — ^I  sent  her.  She  was  getting 
some  other  things  for  me  as  welL 

4179.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Was  this  in  Glasgow?— 
Yes,  in  Glasgow.  She  got  the  things,  and  when  I  came 
to  pay  her  afterwards  I  found  that  the  spirits  were  not 
down  as  spirits.  They  were  entered  as  cash  or^  goods ; 
I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  words. 

4180.  The  Chairman, — ^Was  that  in  your  bill  or 
the  landlady's  ? — In  my  bill,  which  came  through  the 
landlady. 

4181.  That  would  lead  you  to  suppose  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  grocer  so  to  enter  things  % — It  did  after- 
wards when  I  came  to  think  of  it. 

4182.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  know  ofl — No; 
there  was  another  case  when  I  got  spirits  personally 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  would  be  in  1 866, 
and  was  also  in  Glasgow.  There  were  three  of  us,  two 
farmers  and  myself,  went  into  a  grocer's  shop,  and, 
passing  through  to  the  back  got  a  glass  of  whisky  eacL 

4183.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  grocers 
are  in  the  habit  of  selling  liquor  out  of  hours  ?--It  is 
not  within  my  personal  knowledge ;  that  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  went,  and  I  got  it.  I  never  inquired 
further  into  the  mattei; 


R,  Campbell       112.  Mr  RoBT.  Campbell,  Carpenter,  Greenock, 

examined. 

4184.  The  Chairman, — You  propose  to  speak  to  the 
common  practice  of  licensed  grocers  entering  goods 
iQstead  of  drink  in  their  -customers'  pass-books.  You 
were  at  one  time,  I  am  told,  an  assistant  to  a  licensed 
grocer? — ^Yes,  and  it  is  to  that  licensed  grocer  I  should 
speak,  and  not  to  licensed  grocers  generally.  The 
violations  of  the  law  to  which  I  allude  took  place  about 
fifteen  years  ago ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  year.  At  that 
time  licensed  grocers  were  allowed  to  open  at  6  in  the 
morning,  and  I  remember  being  censured  for  not  going 
out  to  watch  the  policeman.    The  Belfast  boat  and 


other  steamers  came  in  at  the  quay  dose  by,  and  ther^ 
was  a  passage  from  the  back  of  the  shop  down  to  l^e- 
quay,  up  "vtidch  the  labourers  and  otheis  engaged  at- 
the  quay  used  to  come  between  6  and  8  ododt  in  the. 
morning  and  get  drink  in  the  back  shop.  They  drank, 
it  in  the  shop. 

4185.  You  sfty  tihis  was  fifteen  years  ago  f — ^Yea 

4186.  Then  that  was  after  1862f— Itwas  in  1863^ 
I  think. 

4187.  The  evasion  of  the  law  was  that  t^y  diank 
on  the  premises  t — Yes. 

4188.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Are  you  sure  it  was  in 
1863  1 — ^It  was  when  they  were  allowed  to  sell  at  G 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  not  to  consume  on  the  pre- 
mise&     Some  time  after  I  was  there  the  policeman  had 
spoken  to  him  and  cautioned  him,  and  he  stopped  giving 
drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premisea     After  that  he 
gave  it  in  bottles,  and  the  parties  took  it  out  to  the  back 
door  and  stood  in  the  passage  and  drank  it.    Sometimes- 
they  got  a  glass  with  them  to  divide  it,  and  they  would 
come  in  again  and  leave  the  botUa     I  have  marked  in 
the  book  provisions  often  instead  of  drink.     I  never 
marked  drmk  in  the  books  ;  I  was  told  by  him  never 
to  mark  it     It  was  not  to  every  one  of  his  customers^ 
that  he  would  do  thai 

4189.  Up  to  what  time  were  you  an  assistant  to  a. 
licensed  grocer  1 — I  was  about  two  or  three  yeais  with 
that  licensed  grocer. 

4190.  And  it  will  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since^ 
you  left  1 — ^About  thirteen  years. 

4191.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  business  since- 
that  time ! — ^Yes,  I  was  in  a  grocer's  shop  after  that — 
not  a  licensed  grocer's — ^for  about  two  years. 

4192.  At  the  time  you  were  with  the  licensed  grocer,, 
did  many  women  get  spirits  from  biwi  % — ^Yes,  and  there 
were  some  who  came  with  hooka 

4193.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  he  told  you  to- 
mark  down  provisions  instead  of  spirits  in  i^e  books. 
I  never  thought  about  the  reason  until  I  heard  about^ 
this  Commission,  and  then  it  struck  me  that  the  law 
might  have  prevented  bim  getting  his  money,  because- 
he  was  often  at  the  court  with  some  of  his  customera 


113.  Mr  Jambs  Clark,  Weigher,  Greenock,  examined. 

4194.  The  Chairman, — ^You  were  formerly  an  assist- 
ant to  a  licensed  grocer  :  how  long  ago  is  that  % — I  was 
an  assistant  to  a  licensed  grocer  from  1864  to  1869. 

4195.  During  that  time  were  you  aware  of  liquora^ 
being  entered  in  pass-books  by  other  names  1 — ^Yes ;  we^ 
entered  it  as  '  goods  '  and  '  sundriea' 

4196.  Had  you  to  do  that  yourself  % — It  was  the  use 
and  wont  when  I  went  there,  and  I  followed  it  out 

4197.  But  you  have  done  it  yourself  % — ^Yea 

4198.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  doing  that  ?  Wa» 
it  done  to  all  the  customers  ? — No ;  only  to  some  of 
them. 

4199.  Can  you  remember  any  case  in  which  there 
was  a  particular  reason  for  it  ?-— In  one  case  we  sued 
the  party  for  the  debt,  and  we  had  sundries  in  the 
account ;  and  when  we  had  to  give  a  detailed  statement 
we  had  to  enter  soap,  and  what  not,  instead  of  liquor. 

4200.  Do  you  know  whether  in  that  case  the  goods 
had  been  got  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husband  % 
— I  think  they  were  got  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
husband  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  so  long 
of  being  paid. 

4201.  Did  he  dispute  the  items  % — ^No. 

4202.  Eut  that  was  the  practice  at  that  establish- 
ment 1 — ^Yes,  that  was  the  practica 

4203.  Sid  you  see  any  cases  of  liquor  consumed  on 
the  premises  ?---Yes,J  have  seen  several  cases  of  that 

4204.  Several  cases  during  your  service  with  that 
party  1 — Yea  We  had  a  back  shop,  and  they  used  to 
go  there  repeatedly. 

4205.  Did  they  sit  down? — Yes,  they  would  sit  down, 

4206.  Has  that  shop  the  licence  now  9 — No. 
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Mr  W.  D.  HoDaa  (110),  re-examined. 

4207.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  interested  in  temper- 
^mce,  I  8iq)po8e  ? — Yea. 

4208.  And  you  are  a  member  of  a  society  % — I  be- 
canie  a  total  abstainer  in  1870. 

4209.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  come  to 
^ye  evidence  from  a  general  dislike  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
l>ecau8e  we  are  inquiring  into  a  branch  of  it  ?— I  came 
l^ere  because  I  consider  the  grocer's  licence  the  worst 
kind  of  licence.  I  cannot  give  any  direct  case  of  the 
€evil  arising  from  them,  but  I  know  a  man  who  has 
.-suffered  through  his  wife's  intemperance,  which  I  believe 
is  largely  occasioned  by  the  facility  with  which  she  gets 
the  drink  at  the  grocer's.  She  and  her  husband  and 
"the  grown-up  members  of  i^e  famUy  are  members  of  a 
Ohri^dan  church.  She  gets  drink  in  this  licensed 
^grocer's  quite  convenient  to  \6st  own  house  ;  she  never 
requires  to  go  out  of  the  close  to  get  it,  as  the  shop  has 
^  back  door  opening  into  the  close.  Her  husband  has 
Hlone  all  he  could  to  get  her  to  give  up  taking  goods  in 
that  shop,  but  the  people  have  the  soft  side,  of  her,  and 
«he  continues  to  go,  and  that  fiuoily  is  made  miserable 
through  the  existence  of  that  licence  there. 

4210.  iS^enyanc^^ew.— That  is  in  Greenock?— Yes. 
I  tried  to  get  the  husband  to  come  and  give  his  evidence, 
l>ut  he  felt  so  much  that  he  would  not. 

4211.  Has  this  place  ever  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  magistrates  and  police  ? — Not  by  me. 

42 1 2.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — ^Did  she  drink  on  the  premises  % 
— She  took  it  hcmie  and  drank  it  in  the  house. 

4213.  If  she  could  not  get  drink  at  that  shop  would 
«he  not  go  to  a  publichouse  1 — I  do  not  consider  that 
«he  would ;  she's  not  so  far  down  yet.  She  may  through 
time  ;  but  she  has  the  means  of  getting  it  in  that  shop 
-without  exposing  herseK  to  the  world. 

4214.  The  Ghairman, — Is  the  society  with  which 
jou  are  connected  a  very  large  one  % — "Which  society. 

4215.  The  Temperance  Society  1 — I  could  not  exactly 
«ay. 

4216.  Is  there  a  great  number^of  men  in  Greenock 
joined  together  in  temperance  societies ) — ^Yes,  there 
^re  a  good  many. 

4217.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  % — I  should  say 
«ome  thousands. 

4218.  Mr  Campbell  Svnntoiu — ^And  is  the  number 
increasing ) — Oh  yes.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  there 
wiU  be  3000  people  coimected  with  the  different 
"branches  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Greenock.  I 
liave  had  no  dealings  latterly  with  licensed  grocers  in 
OreenocL  After  I  became  an  abstainer  I  considered  it 
was  my  duty  not  to  put  any  of  my  earnings  in  a  place 
where  there  was  drink  sold. 

4219.  The  Chairman, — If  there  are  so  many  people 
members  of  temperance  societies  that  would  partly 
;account  for  so  many  grocers  being  able  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade  although  they  do  not  sell  drink  ? — Yea 
I  know  three  young  lads,  all  pledged  abstainers,  who 
vdthin  the  past  seven  or  nine  monti^  have  begun  busi- 
ness as  grocers  in  Greenock,  and  they  are  doing  well 

4220.  I  do  not  know  that  you  understand  what  I 
mean :  we  find  in  many  places  that  unHcenaed  grocers 
«ay  they  can  hardly  live  owing  to  the  competition  of 
thQ  licensed  grocers, — that  people  go  in  preference  to 
«hops  where  they  can  get  their  drink  aa  well  as  their 
iood  ;  but  if  there  are  so  many  as  several  thousand  men 
in  Greenock  who  are  confirmed  abstainers,  and  deal  in 
preference  with  unlicensed  grocers,  that  would  account 
for  the  unHcensedgrocers  being  able  to  hold  their  own  1 — 
The  imlicensed  grocers  can  always  get  a  respectable 
living  if  they  keep  a  good  article.  Some  may  go  down, 
but  if  they  do  it  is  through  keeping  inferior  goods.  A 
Tespectable  man  in  a  good  position  will  not  go  to  a  shop 
where  bad  goods  are  kept  if  he  has  money  to  pay  for  a 
good  articleu  It  has  been  remarked  that  where  a 
licensed  grocer  came  into  a  locality  where  there  was  an 
unlicensed  one,  the  licensed  one  did  away  with  the 
other.  I  always  accounted  for  that  in  this  way :  wh^ie 
a  female  is  addicted  to  drink  undoubtedly  she  will  go  to 
the  shop  for  her  groceries  where  she  can  get  drink, — the 
means  of  her  special  gratification.      We  know  that 


amongst  the  female  population  dnnking  exists  to  as    Glasgow. 
great  an  extent  as  amongst  the  male  population, — at         — 
least  I  believe  so,  although  it  is  not  so  visible  perhaps.  ^^  ^'  ffodge, 

4221.  Have  you  reason  tojbelieve  that  it  is  on  the 
increase  amongst  the  female  population  1 — I  believe  it 
is  on  the  increase  amongst  the  female  population  of  the 
working-class, — ^both  in  the  lower  and  what  I  would 
call  the  respectable  class  of  working  people.  I  have 
come  a  good  deal  into  contact  with  people  in  the  way  of 
visitation,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  evil  effects  of  drink 
amongst  the  female  population. 

.  4222.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  drink  was  only 
sold  in  houses  for  that  purpose  alone,  a  great  many  who 
now  take  drink  would  not  go  there  1 — ^They  would  not 

go. 

4223.  (To:Me8sr8  Cooh,  Campbell,  and  Clark),— Bo 
you  agree  with  what  Mr  Hodge  has  said  1 — ^Yes. 

4224.  Mr  M'Lagan  (To  Mr  Hodge).— Are  you 
aware  of  any  evasion  of  the  law  in  the  shop  to  which 
you  say  that  drunken  woman  went  I — I  can't  say  how 
things  are  marked  in  the  book.  I  never  saw  the 
book. 

4225.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  having  drink 
in  that  shop  V—'No, 

4226.  I  think  you  said  the  man  warned  his  wife  not 
to  go  back  to  the  shop  :  did  he  warn  the  grocer  not  to 
give  drink  to  his  wife  1 — I  don't  know. 

4227.  Perhaps  he  may  be  a  respectable  grocer,  and 
would  have  stopped  at  once  1 — ^He  asked  boQi  my  wife 
and  I  to  expostulate  with  his  wife,  and  we  did  so,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  her  to  amend.  I  hope  it 
will  be  understood  tbat  I  do  not  come  here  to  represent 
any  society  in  Greenock,  although  I  do  belong  to  a 
society. 

4228.  With  regard  to  the  case  you  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence,  did  you  say  you  consumed 
the  drink  on  the  premises  I—Yes,  at  the  counter. 

4229.  The  Chairman, — ^Then  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
law.  I  thought  the  point  you  wished  to  make  was  that 
it  was  a  case  of  selling  drmk  during  prohibited  hours. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  legal  to  sell  drink  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  1861,  but  it  was  against  the  law  to 
sell  it  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  in  regard  to 
that  your  evidence  is  quite  good. — My  reason  for 
thinking  I  was  right  in  the  case  I  instanced  was  that, 
when  I  asked  the  man  who  took  me  to  the  shop  in 
question  how  the  party  had  a  privilege  which  others 
had  not,  he  replied — *  Oh,  she's  a  sister  of  the  captain 
'  of  police.' 


114.  Captain  Obr,  Greenock,  examined. 

4230.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  captain  of  the  police 
iQ  Greenock  1 — ^I  am. 

4231.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  % — For  one 
year. 

4232.  We  have  had  from  the  depute-sheriff-clerk  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  in  Greenock  :  did  you  hear 
his  evidence  ? — ^I  did  not 

4233.  There  are  9  hotels,  193  publichouses,  and  39 
licensed  grocers  iu  Greenock  1 — ^That  is  correct 

4234.  Can  you  tell  us  if  that  number  has  increased 
or  diminished  of  late  years  1 — There  has  been  an 
increase  of  14  in  the  number  of  grocers'  licences  in  the 
course  of  twelve  of  thirteen  years. 

4235.  Has  the  number  of  publichouses  increased  or 
diminished  ? — ^Publichouses  have  not  increased  in  num- 
ber in  the  same  ratio ;  in  fact,  there  has  been  very  little 
increase  on  them  at  cJL 

4236.  The  magistrates,  we  understand,  give  as  few 
new  licences  as  possible  ? — As  few  as  possible,  and  in 
that  way  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  being  reduced,  because  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

4237.  What  has  been  the  iucrease  in  the  population? 
— ^In  round  numbers  about  10,000  in  ten  years. 

4238.  Do  the  magistrates  grant  new  grocers'  licences 
more  readily  than  publichouse  licences  ?--They  do  not ; 
they  have  a  decided  objection  to  granting  new  licences  to 


Captain  Orr, 
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Glasgow,    grocers'  unless  in  special  coses.     There  was  one  granted 

—         about  a  year  ago  on  the  Gourock  road ;  there  was  no 

Captain  Orr,  publichouse  or  place  for  the  sale  of  liquor  within  about 

half  a  mile,  and  the  magistrates  granted  the  licence, 

as  that  was  a  special  case. 

4239.  Did  the  magistrates  think  it  better  to  grant  a 
grocer's  licence  instead  of  a  publichouse  licence  ?— -There 
was  no  publichouse  licence  asked  for.  There  was  a 
petition  by  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the  applicant — 
the  widow  of  a  sea-captain — ^that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  beer  and  porter  for  their  convenience,  and  4t  was 
in  consideration  of  that  and  other  circumstances  that  the 
licence  was  granted. 

4240.  But  is  it  the  feeling  of  the  magistrates  that 
grocers'  licences  are  more  desirable  than  publichouse 
licences? — Not  at  alL  There  is  a  general  opinion  enter- 
tained amongst  applicants  that  by  getting  a  beer  and 
porter  or  grocers'  licence  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
towards  getting  a  publichouse  licence. 

4241.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  grocers' 
licences  are  less  objectionable  than  publichouse  licences  1 

»  — ^No ;  they  think  grocers'  licences  are  more  objectionable 

4242.  Why  ? — Because  they  consider  that  grocers' 
licences  oflfer  too  great  facilities  for  getting  drink  by 
women.  A  few  of  the  grocers  have  back  doors  to 
their  shops,  and  those  who  reside  on  the  premises,  it  is 
considered,  might  be  tempted  to  seU  groceries  on  Sunday 
to  parties  who  foigot  to  procure  them  on  Saturday  night, 
and  the  whisky  cask  being  close  by,  the  parties  might 
be  induced  to  get  liquor  at  the  same  time.  Out  of  the 
whole  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  Greenock,  however,  only 
three  reside  on  the  premises,  and  only  a  few  really  have 
back  doors.  I  ought  to  explain  with  regard  to  the  39 
grocers'  licences  in  Greenock,  that  seven  of  them  are 
held  by  dealers  in  ship  stores, — that  is  people  who  do  not 
retiil  any  groceries  at  all,  but  supply  ships  with  every- 
thing that  is  required  in  the  way  of  eatables  and  liquor; 
while  there  are  nine  who  hold  grocers*  licences  but  who 
do  not  sell  groceries,  being  resSly  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  to 
that  there  are  only  23  who  actually  deal  in  groceries  and 
liquor. 

4243.  Mr  M^Lagaru — And  some  of  these  sell  only 
ale  and  beer  ? — ^Yes,  seven, 

4244.  Do  those  wholesale  grocers  or  dealers  who 
have  grocers'  licences,  sell  eatables  also  % — No. 

4245.  Mr  Fergmcm, — ^Are  those  wine  merchants  ?t— 
The  seven  I  spoke  of,  who  sell  liquors  of  all  kinds,  in 
addition  to  wine,  beer,  and  porter,  supply  eatables  and  all 
sorts  of  things,  but  it  is  more  of  a  wholesale  business. 

4246.  Mr  ip Lagan, — Not  the  nine  % — ^No ;  the  nine 
are  simply  dealers  in  spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  The  premises  of  the  other  seven  are  more 
like  wholesale  stores  rather  than  grocery  establishments. 

4247.  Suppose  I  was  to  go  into  one  of  these  wholesale 
places  to  buy  some  spirits  or  wine,  and  they  allowed  me 
to  taste  a  glass  of  it,  and  you  were  passing,  would  you 
call  that  an  evasion  of  the  law  % — Not  the  spirit  of  the 
law;  although  I  have  been  reading  lately  that  the 
legality  of  that  is  called  in  question.  I  have  bought 
wine  in  a  wholesale  merchant's  place,  and  have  tasted 
it^  and  I  would  not  consider  that  against  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands. 

4248.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  an  opportunity  for 
evasion  1 — Of  course  it  doea 

4249.  Mr  Camphdl  Sicinton, — Every  one  who  wanted 
a  dram  might  say  he  wanted  it  as  a  sample  t — I  do  not 
think  the  wholeenle  spirit  merchants  would  be  inclined 
to  grant  that ;  they  want  money  for  money's  worth,  and 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  it  away  gratuitously. 

4250.  If  his  licence  was  only  to  consmne  off  the 
premises,  it  would  be  equally  illegal  whether  he  gave  it 
away  or  sold  it  1 — Quite  so,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  Act^  but  not,  I  think,  according  to  the  spirit  of  it 

4251.  The  ChairmatL — Can  you  teU  us  if  the 
magistrates  would  refuse  a  new  licence  to  a  grocer,  even 
if  one  of  a  very  respectable  class  were  to  apply  7— >As  I 
said  before,  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that 
they  will  grant  a  licence  at  idL  They  are  decidedly 
against  the  granting  of  any  new  licences. 

4252.  But  this  restricting  of  licences  so  far  does  give 


a  great  advantage  in  their  business  to  those  who  hold 
them  1 — Yes,  as  is  evidenced  almost  every  other  day  in 
the  licensing  court  I  have  to  report  on  proposed  sales 
and  transfers,  and  I  find  that  the  price  of  the  good- 
will  of  publichouses  has  increased  enormoualy  during 
the  last  year  or  two  owing  to  this  restriction.  Public- 
houses,  the  good-will  of  which  in  1867  might  be  ^200, 
would  now  be  £500,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  itt 
getting  new  licence& 

4253.  As  regards  grocers,  Mr  M'Culloch  told  us  that 
the  prices  of  good-vnll  had  been  very  small ;  but  that 
there  had  been  only  small  houses  transferred  ! — ^Yes,  of 
grocers. 

4254.  But  you  think  the  price  of  good-will  would  b& 
very  much  on  a  par  with  publichouses  if  a  large  business 
came  to  be  transferred  t— No,  not  at  all  A  public- 
house,  the  good-will  of  which  we  sell  for  £600,  would 
have  a  rent  of  about  £60 ;  while  the  grocers'  establish* 
ments  that  are  transferred  vary  in  rental  from  £20  to^ 
£30,  perhaps  £25  on  an  average. 

4255.  But  you  have  not  had  instances  of  grocers  in  a: 
large  way  of  business  transferring  their  licences  % — No. 
Most  of  the  businesses  in  Greenock  are  old  and  extremely 
well-conducted.  There  are  only  two  licensed  grocers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
15,000,  out  of  the  entire  population  of  68,000 ;  and  yet 
crime  is  increasing  so  much  that  we  had  to  get  a  clause 
in  the  new  Pohce  Bill  to  enable  us  to  build  a  police 
station  in  that  district 

4256.  Mr  Ferguson, — And  Mr  M'CuUoch  mentioned 
that  they  are  only  ale  and  porter  licences  ? — ^Yes,  and 
they  are  only  ale  and  porter  licences. 

4257.  The  Cliairman. — The  objection  of  the  magis- 
trates to  grant  any  more  grocers'  licences  is  not  founded 
on  the  mischief  they  found  to  arise  from  them  ? — No, 
but  public  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  granting  of 
them  in  Greenock. 

4258.  What  is  that  public  opinion  founded  on  ? — I 
think  more  on  rumour  than  anything  else.  During  the 
twelve  months  I  have  been  in  Greenock  I  have  given 
great  attention  to  that  question,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  out  a  single  case  I  could  prosecute.  This  week 
I  visited  every  one  of  the  licensed  grocers'  houses  in  the 
town  without  giving  them  any  warning,  and  I  found  no 
indication  of  drinking  going  on.  The  greater  number 
of  the  licensed  grocers  in  Greenock  are  very  respectable, 
and  their  business  is  mostly  in  supplying  familie& 

4259.  You  have  in  Greenock  some  persons  holding 
grocers'  licences  who  are  not  grocers  ? — Yes,  nine. 

4260.  Do  you  think  the  objection  to  grocers' licences 
in  general  applieis  to  that  kind  of  business  as  much  ? 
— ^The  only  thing  is,  that  the  police  have  not  that  super- 
vision of  those  holding  grocers'  licences  which  they 
ought  to  have,  and  which  they  have  over  publichouses. 
The  holders  of  such  licences  might  have  opportunities- 
of  trading  in  a  way  that  the  regular  publican  would  not 
attempt 

4261.  Would  it  be  possible  to  exercise  the  same 
supervision  over  a  grocer  who  holds  a  licence  as  over  a 
publichouse  I — Quite  as  easy ;  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  the  matter  at  alL 

4262.  Would  a  policemen  not  have  to  step  into  a 
shop  where  people  had  gone  to  buy  tea  and  sugar  every 
now  and  then  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — I  tlunk  they 
would  be  able  to  see  much  more  readily  than  in  a  public- 
house,  because  there  are  no  closed  places  like  what  there 
are  in  publichouses,  with  the  exception  of  the  place 
where  the  grocer  keeps  his  books,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
partly  enclosed.  I  saw  no  places  where  drinking  could 
go  on  in  the  houses  I  visited. 

4263.  Insomeofthemwouldtherebeacaskintheshop 
for  filHng  bottles  ! — Oh,  yes,  that  is  generally  the  casa 

4264.  And  would  it  not  be  easy  to  give  a  glass  of 
spirits  across  the  counter  t — Shops  have  now  mostly  all 
large  plate-glass  windows,  and  I  think  if  there  was  any- 
thing of  that  sort  it  would  be  easily  seen  from  the  outside.' 

4265.  These  are  large  shops  I—Yea  There  are  only 
three  objectionable  licensed  grocers  in  Greenock,  and  they 
live  on  the  premises. 

4266.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  the  case  of  these  three,  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  evasions  of  the  law  by  drinking 
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on  the  premises  t — None  whateyer;  but  they  have  a 
small  trade  and  might  be  induced  to  sell  after  hours. 
The  rentals  of  the  licensed  grocers  premises  are  as 
follows  :— 9  under  £20 ;  9  from  £20  and  under  £30 ; 
2  from  £30  and  under  £40 ;  5  from  £40  and  under 
£50  j  and  above  £50,  14.  I  think  if  £25  was  fixed 
as  a  minimum  rent  for  a  licensed  grocer  it  would  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  checking  any  attempt  to  evade  the 
law,  together  with  police  supervision. 

4267.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  fictitious  entries 
by  grocers  supplying  liquor  to  women  to  be  consumed 
at  home  ? — ^None.  I  have  merely  heard  the  rumours  pre- 
valent all  over  the  country,  such  as  have  been  expressed 
before  this  Commission. 

4268.  The  Chairman. — Your  idea  is  that  this  should 
be  made  rather  a  close  trade  ;  that  the  licences  should 
be  very  few  and  only  given  to  laige  houses  1 — Fes ;  and 
that  the  law  should  be  made  stringent,  and  the  money 
penalty  for  violation  heavy. 

4269.  Tou  think  there  should  be  no  small  class  of 
licensed  grocers  1 — ^These  are,  I  think,  the  objectionable 
houses ;  having  small  businesses,  the  proprietors  of  such 
places  may  be  induced  to  sell  on  Sundays  and  at 
untimeous  hours  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

4270.  Mr  CampbeU  Swirdon. — You  would  rather 
impose  the  restrictions  you  have  mentioned  than  separate 
the  trades  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  having  the  trades  together 
when  the  business  is  well  conducted  is  very  convenient 
for  the  better  class  of  peopla 

4271.  Would  you  make  any  alteration  in  regard  to 
the  hours  1 — I  was  about  to  suggest  that  the  houra  should 
not  be  more  than  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  the 
exception  of  Saturdays,  when  they  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  open  till  10  p.m.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  there  should  be  no  liquor  sold  in  open  vessels;  that 
it  should  be  restricted  to  sealed  bottles  of  half  pint,  pint, 
and  quart  I  have  given  the  matter  a  good  deal  of 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to. 

4272.  Did  you  say  sealed  bottles  1 — Yes  ;  half  pint, 
pint  and  quart 

4273.  By  sealed  bottles  do  you  mean  that  the  wax 
should  be  turned  over  on  the  bottle  so  that  they  could 
not  be  opened  without  breaking  the  wax  1 — Yes,  so  that 
the  cork  could  not  be  extracted  without  its  being  known. 

4274.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  considered  that  by 
the  magistrates  restricting  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
they  are  dispensing  a  very  valuable  privilege  to  a  limited 
number  of  individuals,  and  that  that  is  very  apt  to 
operate  unfairly  ? — It  may  operate  unfairly,  but  at  the 
same  time  by  keeping  the  trade  respectable,  and  making 
it  worth  having,  you  get  a  better  class  to  follow  it,  and 
thereby  become  a  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 

4275.  But  how  is  that  choice  of  persons  to  be  made  % 
Who  are  to  have  this  valuable  privilege,  ^which  can  be 
bought  and  sold  for  a  great  deal  of  money  ?  Is  there 
not  always  a  risk  of  improper  influences  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  licensing  authority  % — I  scarcely  think  the 
magistrates  of  Greenock  would  condescend  to  be 
influenced  by  any  outside  view  except  that  of  their  con- 
stituents generally,  and  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  as  public  opinion  is  against  the 
number  of  grocers'  licences  being  increased,  they  accord- 
ingly refuse  to  grant  any  additional  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 

4276.  Have  you  never  known  of  private  appeals — I 
do  not  mean  pecuniary  appeals — ^being  made  to  the 
magistrates  to  give  a  licence  to  somebody  or  other  ? — I 
am  convinced  that  is  done  in  counties,  and  also  in 
burghs,  in  fact  all  over  the  country,  but  the  practice  is 
wrong. 

4277.  The  system  you  propose  really  amounts  to  this, 
does  it  not,  that  it  just  rests  with  the  discretion  of  the 
licensing  body  to  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the 
pocket  of  a  tradesman  or  to  withhold  iti — ^There  is  no 
doubt  it  would  have  that  effect  in  the  long  run,  but 
the  result  is  doing  a  little  harm  in  order  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

4278.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Canyon  tell  us  the  number  of 
unlicensed  grocera  in  Greenock? — ^I  estimate  that  there 
ore  only  23  licensed  grocers, — Cleaving  out  those  who 
deal  in  ship  stores  and  t^ose  who  sell  in  large  quantities — 


and  if  you  multiply  that  it  gives  230,  and  I  think  the    Glasgow. 
unlicensed  grocera  are  to  the  licensed  grocers  as  10  to  1.         ~7* 

4279.  The  unlicensed  grocera  are  a  thriving  body,  are  ^o,p^oiiiOrr. 
they  not? — I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question ;  they 

seem  to  be  so,  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town. 

4280.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  grocera  tlirive  quite  well 
in  Greenock  even  although  they  do  not  have  a  licence  % — 
They  seem  to  thrive  in  the  better  portions  of  the  town. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  there  are  some  huckstera 
who  sell  groceries  who  can't  make  much  of  it  « 

4281.  Suppose  the  licences  were  taken  from  the 
licensed  grocers,  do  you  think  they  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  business  ?— Speaking  generally  I  do  not  think 
they  would  hieive  to  give  up  business,  but  in  some  cases 
their  profits  would  be  much  smaller. 

4282.  In  which  cases? — ^Those  of  the  lower  class, 
with  rents  under  £25 ;  they  do  more  by  selling  liquor 
than  by  dealing  in  groceries.  In  the  better  parts  of 
the  town  I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  other  way. 

4283.  Where  are  those  situated  who  you  think  would 
have  to  give  up  business  ? — In  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town. 

4284.  Sheriff  Crichton. — ^You  have  not  been  long  in 
Greenock,  but  during  your  stay  there  have  you  formed 
any  idea  as  to  whether  tlie  police  are  treated  ? — I  do  not 
believe  it  is  done ;  I  believe  it  is  quite  a  myth.  If  it 
is  done  it  is  my  duty  to  And  it  out,  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  done  at  alL  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  mention, 
and  that  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
children  under  fourteen  yeara  of  age  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  publichouse  unless  accompanied  by  a  grown-up 
person,  and  also  that  it  should  be  illegal  to  supply  spirits 
either  in  a  grocery  or  spirit  shop  to  children  under  age, 
either  to  take  away  or  to  be  consumed.  At  present  they 
are  not  allowed  tojget  it  to  consume  it,  but  they  are  allowed 
to  get  it  as  messengers.  Children  seeing  their  parents 
drinking  liquor  in  large  quantities  at  home  may  have 
tasted  it^  and  once  having  got  a  taste  for  it  they  may 
continue  to  take  it  We  have  had  cases  before  our 
court  of  precocious  children ;  and  I  quite  believe  they 
are  capable  of  drinking  liquor  for  which  tliey  might  be 
sent  I  think  if  the  law  was  extended  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  get  liquor  even  as  messengera  it  would  be  an 
important  object  gained.   , 


115.   Mr  Archibald  Bell,  examined. 

4285.  TJie  Chairman. — ^You  are  a  sheriff-officer  in 
Port-Glasgow? — lam.  . 

4286.  Besides  being  sheriff-officer,  you  are  School 
Board  officer  ? — ^Yes. 

4287.  You  were  formerly  assistant  to  a  licensed 
grocer  ? — ^Yes. 

4288.  For  how  many  yeara? — ^To  the  peraon  I  refer 
to  I  was  assistant,  I  think,  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
is  more  than  twenty  yeara  ago. 

4289.  Would  that  be  as  long  ago  as  1853  ?— It  wa^ 
in  1852  and  1853,  I  think. 

4290.  At  that  time  drinking  on  the  premises  was 
lawful ;  it  was  only  the  Act  of  1853  that  prohibited  it, 
and  that  Act  did  not  come  into  force  until  1854? — 
Yes ;  but  the  cases  I  wish  to  refer  to  are  recent. 

4291.  Are  you  aware  in  recent  times  of  cases  of 
evasion  of  the  law  by  licensed  grocera  ? — I  am. 

4292.  What  kind  of  evasions? — ^Drinking  spirits, 
portera,  and  ales  on  the  premises. 

4293.  Are  these  cases  within  your  own  knowledge? 
— Yes,  within  my  own  experience. 

4294.  Is  there  more  thcui  one  dealer  that  does  that  ? 
—Yes. 

4295.  Do  you  mean,  when  you  say  experience,  that 
you  were  an  eye-witaiess  ? — I  have  partaken  of  it  my- 
self within  the  last  five  years,  and  I  know  parties  who 
visit  these  dealera  daily. 

4296.  You  propose  to  speak  to  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  large  non-attendance  of  children  at  school; 
what  do  you  say  about  that? — In  my  experience  in 
visiting  the  houses  of  defaulting  parents,  I  find  in- 
variably the  fact  that  on&  or  other  of  the  parents  is 
intemperate,  and  that  where  the  mother  is  so  the  chil- 
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dien  are  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the  faiher  has 
to  attend  to  his  work.  In  several  instances  I  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  police  and  of  our  Board  to 
the  fact  that  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  were 
being  supplied  during  school  hours  with  spirits.  No 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter;  they  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  a  decision  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

4297.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  being  supplied 
as  messengers  9 — I  could  not  say,  but  I  found  them  in 
th«se  houses  with  the  article  in  their  possession. 

4298.  You  considered  it  a  very  great  pity  that  they 
^ould  get  it  from  any  source  I — ^Yes. 

4299.  Do  you  thii^  there  would  be  harm  if  grocers 
were  allowed  to  sell  spirits  in  quantities  not  leeia  than 
a  quart  in  a  sealed  bottle  ? — ^My  experience  is  that  the 
^procers  are  the  worst  to  deal  in  spirits  of  the  two.  I 
have  seen  books,  so  late  as  withm  two  years,  where, 
out  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  40s.,  17s.  was  taken  off 
that  amount  for  drink. 

4300.  Was  that  in  the  Sheriff  Court?— It  was  in  the 
justice  of  peace  court  in  Port-Glasgow.  I  have  seen 
in  Greenock,  before  Sheriff  Smith,  out  of  an  account 
of  ^10,  £3  odds  taken  off  for  drink ;  and  I  know  that 
families  who  go  to  these  shops  are  intemperate,  and 
that  their  children  become  intemperate.  I  know  also 
that  in  the  same  street  to  which  I  refer,  a  very  singular 
mattel',  where  a  grocer  has  the  Hcence,  but  does  not 
seU  one  particle  of  groceries.  How  he  manages  to  sub- 
sist I  know  not. 

4301.  Mr  APLagan, — ^Does  he  keep  groceries) — 
Not  a  particle. 

4302.  TJie  Chairman, — ^He  is  not  bound  under  the 
law  to  sell  anything  but  drink? — He  has  a  grocer's 
licence. 

4303.  Mr  W Lagan, — In  what  part  of  the  town  does 
he  reside  % — In  the  centre  part. 

4304.  Is  it  a  large  shop?— Yes. 

4305.  Is  he  a  wholesale  dealer  ? — He  is  not ;  he  is  a 
retail  dealer.     He  owns  several  places  in  Greenock. 

4306.  The  Chairman, — Are  ihOTe  a  great  many  small 
licensed  grocers  in  Port-Glasgow.  I  think  there  are 
nine. 

4307.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 
state  ? — ^No,  except  to  remark  as  a  general  matter  that 
we  have  a  very  intemperate  locality. 

4308.  Mr  M'Lagan. — Does  that  gentleman  who  has 
the  grocer's  licence,  but  sells  no  groceries,  sell  a  great 
deal  in  small  quantities  ? — I  presume  he  must. 

4309.  Sheriff  Crichton, — What  are  the  places  he 
owns  in  Greenock? — Spirit  shops — ^publichouse  licences. 

4310.  The  Chairman, — ^What  is  the  name  of  your 
superintendent  of  police  in  Port-Glasgow? — James  Sloan. 


116.  Mr  Joseph  Jenkins,  examined 

4311.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  chief  constable  of 
Dumbartonshire  ? — I  am. 

4312.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  constable  of 
the  county  ? — ^Eighteen  years. 

4313.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there  in  the 
county? — In  the  year  1876  there  were  130;  12  hotels, 
88  publichouses,  3  porter  and .  ale  licences,  and  27 
grocer's,  inclusive  of  the  burghs  of  Helensburgh  and 
Kirkintilloch,  but  exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton. 

4314.  And  the  population  is  about  42,000,  is  it 
not? — It  is  much  more  now.  It  will  be  nearly  50,000 
now  I  presume.  Last  census  it  was  about  47,000,  I 
think. 

4315.  Are  the  magistrates  desirous  of  keeping  down 
the  number  of  grocers'  licences  ? — They  are  desirous  of 
keeping  down  the  number  of  licensed  houses. 

4316.  But  have  they  been  more  or  less  easy  in 
consenting  to  give  grocers'  or  publichouse  licences  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  they  have.  There  is  only  an  increase 
of  three  grocers'  licences  since  1863. 

4317.  I  suppose  the  action  of  the  justices  is  not 
uniform ;  in  some  parts  of  the  county  they  give  more 
than  others  ? — ^They  are  very  uniform;  the  publichouses 
have  hoen  reduced  considerably. 

4318.  Do  you  mean  of  all  kinds  of  licensed  houses? 


— 'NOf  the  groceors'  licences  have  been  inxseaBed  by 
three. 

4319.  Mr  Ferguson, — How  have  the  publichouses 
been  decreased  ? — They  have  been  taken  away. 

3320.  What  was  the  number  in  1863  ?— 94. 

4321.  That  is  a  reduction  of  six  1— Yes. 

4322.  The  Chairman.— WiiBi  do  you  find  to  be  the 
result  of  the  grocers'  licences,^ — are  the  houses  gcoerally 
well  conducted  ? — ^They  have  not  been  very  well  con- 
ducted in  so  far  as  consuming  upon  the  premises  is 
concerned,  but  the  justices  have  acted  very  firmly  by 
sweeping  away  the  licence  in  eases  where  there  was  only 
one  conviction. 

4323.  Have  there  been  many  convictions  of  late 
years? — Since  1863,  there  have  been  sixteen  grocers 
convicted. 

4324.  Mr  Ferguson* — ^Did  all  these  lose  their 
licences  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

4325.  Do  the  justices  take  away  the  licence  whenever 
they  find  a  breach  of  certificate  ?— As  a  rule  they  do. 

4826. — How  many  were  forfeited? — For  selling 
drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  I  think  there 
would  be  five,  but  I  would  not  be  positive. 

4327. — My  object  was  to  fiiii  out  how  many 
additional  licences  had  been  granted,  as  there  is  an 
increase  of  three ;  that  would  be  an  increase  of  eight  ? 
Yes.  It  is  eight  new  lioences  granted,  but  only  an 
increase  of  three  on  the  existing  number  of  licences. 

4328.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^What  were  the  convictions 
for? — ^Eleven  cases  were  for  consuming  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  five  for  selling  after  hours. 

4329.  The  Chairman. — ^What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
system?  Do  you  tMnk  that  the  union  of  the  grocery 
and  liquor  trades  is  a  good  system  ? — I  can  only  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  before ;  I  think  it  might  be 
improved  by  causing  the  grocer  to  sell  nothisyg  less 
than  a  quart,  and  in  a  sealed  bottle. 

4330.  Do  you  think  that  the  holding  of  lioences  by 
grocers  increases  the  use  of  spirits  ? — It  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  parties,  such  as  workmen's  wives,  to  get 
spirits  marked  into  their  books  yrhen  getting  goods  of 
some  other  description. 

4331.  Is  that  an  opinion  derived  from  your  expe- 
rience ? — ^No  case  has  come  under  my  observation. 

4332.  It  is  rather  a  theoretical  opinion,  is  it  not? — 
It  has  been  said  to  me  by  so  many  who  actually  know 
it,  that  I  can  hardly  say  it  is  theoreticaL 

4333.  Have  youheard  it  from  any  working  men? — ^No. 

4334.  What  sort  of  authority  would  you  say  you 
had  for  it  ? — I  have  heard  it  from  those  who  have  heard 
it  from  working  men,  but  I  have  not  heard  it  from  the 
working  men  themselves. 

4335.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  evasion  of  the 
law  by  grocers  that  is  not  detected  ? — I  believe  there  is. 

4336.  Do  your  officers  think  there  is  an  irregularity  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  am  satisfied  there  is ;  but  my  observation  does 
not  apply  to  all  grocers.  We  have  in  the  county  very 
respectable  grocers  who  would  not  evade  the  law. 

4337.  It  would  not  be  universally  true,  but  you  refer 
to  some  dealers  in  the  country  ? — ^I  do  refer  to  some  of 
the  dealers  in  the  country,  but  they  are  very  few. 

4338.  How  would  you  like  to  see  the  law  strength- 
ened so  as  to  prevent  such  evasions  ? — I  mentioned  be- 
fore that  I  would  not  admits  a  grocer  to  sell  less  than  a 
quart  bottle,  and  to  have  it  sealed ;  and  I  would  not 
permit  him  to  open  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
nor  keep  later  open  than  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  should 
not  give  a  constable  the  power  to  inspect  the  grocer's 
premises — that  might  be  offensive — ^but  I  would  give  a 
sergeant  of  police  or  an  inspector  the  same  power  to  in- 
spect the  grocer's  premises  that  they  have  to  inspect 
publichouses. 

4339.  But  would  it  not  take  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
grocer's  business  if  he  was  not  to  sell  less  than  a  quart? 
—I  believe  it  would. 

4340.  That  selling  in  small  quantities  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  publichouse,  would  it  not? — ^It  would. 

4341.  Have  the  offences  connected  with  drunken- 
ness been  on  the  increase  or  de<a:ea8e  in  your  county  ^-*- 
They  have  not  been  uniform ;  they  decreased,  and  of 
late  they  are  coming  to  be  on  the  increase. 
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4342.  Have  you  been  able  to  connect  any  cases  of 
drunkenness  with  the  sale  of  drink  by  grocen, — ^^mily 
drinking  ? — No. 

4343.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  practice  among  the 
working  people  in  your  county  to  buy  liquor  on 
Saturday  night  for  use  on  Sunday  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4344.  That  is  a  pretty  common  thing,  is  it  ? — ^Yes, 
in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

4345.  Is  it  common  in  manufacturing  parts  1 — ^Yes, 
and  in  mining  districts. 

4346.  The  grocer  is  the  convenient  dealer  for  tiiat 
want,  is  he  not  1 — I  refer  mostly  to  villages,  where  they 
can  find  it  in  the  publichouses  as  well. 

4347.  What  I  want  to  get  at  particularly  is-^as  you 
appear  to  have  an  objection  to  the  grocer's  licence— 
whetiier  you  connect  any  bad  habits  with  their  exercise! 
— ^With  the  exception  of  selling  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises,  and  having  facilities  of  opening  before  the 
publicans  do,  and  that  it  is  giving  an  opportunity  to 
drink,  which  people  would  not  have  otherwise,  I  do  not 

4348.  K  the  law  was  strengthened  do  you  think 
that  the  system  would  work  well  enough  ^--It  would 
be  improved  at  least 

4349.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  any  experience  of 
them  supplying  women  with  drink  and  then  having 
it  put  down  as  groceries ! — ^As  I  have  already  said,  that 
has  not  come  personally  under  my  observation,  but  I 
have  been  informed  by  most  respectable  parties,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  such  a  practice  does  exist 

4350.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Why  do  you  advocate  the 
selling  in  quantities  not  less  than  a  quart  bottle  ? — By 
selling  not  less  than  a  quart  it  would  prevent  its  being 
consumed  on  the  premises. 

4351.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion, — ^Don't  you  think  that 
they  would  knock  the  neck  of  the  bottle  off  and  drink 
it  9---I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of  that. 

4352.  Would  it  not  be  another  evil,  that  two  men 
might  buy  a  quart  bottle,  take  it  home  and  have  a 
booze  ?^-Yes,  but  even  then  I  don't  see  that  that  would 
be  an  evil;  if  it  was  consumed  they  would  not  have  the 
same  facility  for  getting  more.  II  they  got  a  gill  they 
might  go  and  get  a  littie  more,  and  they  would  think 
a  little  before  they  purchased  another  bottle. 

4353.  Take  the  case  of  a  poor  family,  for  some 
member  of  whom  the  doctor  prescribes  a  Httle  brandy 
as  medicine,  do  you  think  they  should  go  to  the  public- 
house? — That  would  be  a  hardship  where  a  licensed 
grocer  is  near,  and  a  publichouse  or  hotel  distant 

4354.  Sheriff  Ortchton. — ^Do  many  of  the  grocers 
send  out  carts  with  their  groceries  ? — Yes,  a  few, — four, 
I  think,  only  from  HelensburgL 

4355.  Is  there  any  hawkmg  of  spirits  throughout 
the  county  1 — I  think,  with  the  exception  of  one  case 
in  1863,  we  have  had  only  one  connected  with  the 
county  'j  we  have  had  severd  tried  from  Paisley,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  a  conviction. 

4356.  Did  you  get  a  conviction  for  hawking  spirits  ? 
— For  porter  and  sle. 

4357.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  vans  come  from  Paisley 
to  the  county  1 — ^Yes,  from  Eenfrew,  and  from  Glasgow. 


117.  Mr  Bailie  Dugald  Campbell,  examined. 

4358.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  one  of  the  bailies  of 
Greenock  ] — I  was  so  for  several  years  but  am  out  of 
office  at  present. 

4359.  We  have  had  pretty  distinct  official  information 
from  Greenock,  and  several  have  spoken  to  the  abuse 
of  the  system-  I  believe  you  wish  particularly  to  say 
something  with  regard  to  tike  results  of  grocers  holding 
licences?— I  don't  know  whether  you  have  had  any  infor- 
mation about  the  rentals :  I  think  you  have  not  There 
are  7  ships'  stores  merchants  holding  grocers'  licences. 
There  are  1 3  of  the  licensed  grocers  with  rents  of  £50  and 
upwards,  and  going  as  high  as  £150.  These,  of  course, 
are  the  respectable  west  end  grocers  and  wholesale 
merchants  who  have  grocers'  licences.  There  are  9 
who  have  shops  with  rents  from  £20  to  £50  ;  and  thrae 
are  10  smaller  ones,  including  the  holders  of  porter 
and  ale  licences,  who  have  shops  with   rents  from 


£14  to  £20 :  in  all,  39  grocers'  licencea  I  heard  CJlasoow. 
the  question  put  whether  there  were  sometimes  — 
spirits  supplied  when  goods  were  marked  in  pass-books.  J^^j 
In  the  justice  of  peace  court,  where  I  have  been  more  ^^ 
or  less  for  five  or  six  years,  there  have  been  only  two 
cases  brought  before  ma  In  one  of  these  cases  I 
adjourned  the  court  for  a  week  to  get  evidence,  and  the 
whole  family  was  brought  up.  The  wife  was  very 
unwiUing  to  give  evidence,  but  she  was  dted  and  came 
up  and  gave  evidence  that  she  really  had  been  a  party 
with  this  licensed  grocer — ^who  was  a  woman — ^to  put 
down  goods  or  bread  in  the  pass-book  instead  of  spirita 
The  husband  was  a  respectable  man,  and  complained  of 
his  wife  getting  spirits  and  marking  them  as  bread.  I 
brought  the  matter  up  in  the  licensing  court,  and  the 
grocer  was  deprived  of  her  licenca  'Diere  were  other 
complaints  against  her  at  the  same  tima  In  the  other 
case  the  evidence  was  pretty  clear,  but  not  so  satisfactory 
as  to  deprive  the  party  of  her  licenca  In  both  these 
cases  the  parties  selling  were  women,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  liquor  trade  is  now  such  a  dangerous  one 
that  only  some  naale  person  should  have  charge  of  it ; 
because  women  are  more  liable  to  grant  facilities  and 
put  down  *  bread '  when  spirits  are  supplied  than  a  man, 
feeling  some  sense  of  responsibility,  might  ba  I  may 
say  that  the  convictions  which  have  taken  place  over 
ten  years  have  been  five,  and  they  were  aU  snudl  shops — 
the  smallest  shops  and  in  the  lowest  localitiea  I  have 
noticed  that  when  one  conviction  has  been  got  against 
a  person  and  a  transfer  of  the  licence  made,  the  person 
who  entered  instead  has  been  convicted  also,  showing 
that  the  locality  and  the  kind  of  trade  it  had  got  into 
had  led  to  the  second  conviction.  In  all  the  cases  of  con- 
viction at  Greenock  the  persons  lived  on  the  premises. 

4360.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  trade  itself  :  do 
you  think  that  the  union  of  the  liquor  trade  and  the 
grocery  trade  is  objectionable  % — In  those  small  shops 
it  is,  but  perhaps  in  the  west  end  shops  it  is  not  so  much 
ground  for  objection,  except  the  unfairness  to  the  grocers 
who  are  not  licensed.  Supposing  there  were  1 20  grocers 
in  Greenock,  and  having  a  good  reputation  with  good 
large  shops,  and  only  18  or  20  of  them  licensed  (becauso 
I  keep  out  the  ship  stores),  these  18  or  20  licensed 
grocers  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  other  100 
who  are  not  licensed.  That  is,  however,  the  only  thing 
that  I  have  anything  to  say  against  so  far  as  the  west  end 
and  larger  shops  are  concerned,  because  I  don't  think  they 
abuse  it  I  think  there  should  be  no  liquor  supplied  from 
those  shops  in  open  vessels ;  parties  who  want  it  in 
open  vessels  can  go  to  the  publichouse ;  I  think  there 
is  no  hardship  in  that 

4361.  Why  is  it  in  itself  an  evil  that  liquor  should 
be  sold  in  open  vessels  from  the  grocer  when  it  can  be 
got  from  the  publican  in  that  way  % — Just  the  facility' 
in  the  lower  localities  of  sometimes  putting  down 
goods  instead  of  spirits,  because  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  such  that  wives  perhaps  wish  to  con- 
ceal from  their  husbands  when  they  really  do  get 
spirits,  and  I  think  that  the  grocers  are  sometimes 
apt  to  be  led  into  doing  that,  although  they  may 
reaUy  not  make  it  a  practica  There  is  also  a  risk 
of  it  being  consumed  on  the  premises  in  some  cases — 
open  vessels  give  facilities  for  this.  I  think  it  may  often 
happen,  although  it  does  not  come  above  board.  I  think 
there  should  be  very  strict  supervision  over  all  classes  of 
houses,  both  the  grocers  and  the  spirit-dealers,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  have  special  constables  to 
watch  licensed  houses,  because  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
crime  in  Greenock  arises  through  drunkenness,  and  T 
do  think  that  the  disreputable  portion  of  those  houses — 
because  there  are  two  portions  of  the  trade — are  not  / 
sufficientiy  watched  ;  otherwise  we  would  have  more 
convictions — I  refer  to  publichouses  and  the  lower  class 
of  licensed  grocers.  With  regard  to  hours,  I  do  think 
that  grocers  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
publichouses  at  any  rata  You  do  not  take  up  the  public- 
houses,  else  I  should  say  that  their  hours  should  be  re- 
stricted ;  but  I  think  decidedly  that  the  same  supervision 
should  be  placed  over  the  grocer  as  is  over  the  publican, 
and  that  the  hours  should  be  the  sama  I  wish  to  men- 
tion another  matter,  that  is  the  great  amount  of  drunken-  « 
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^Ljuoow.    ness  on  board  the  steamersy  but  there  is  no  way  of 
—         getting  at  that  just  now,  owing  to  the  limited  nature 
Dugdld     of  the  inquiry.     I  may  say  that  I  got  our  chief  con- 
Campbell,    g^^^jjig — ^^^  ^he  present  one,  but  the  previous  chief  con- 
stable— ^to  have  the  Sunday  steamer  watched,  and  a  great 
number  came  out  drunk.     If  anything  could  be  done  to 
check  the  supply  of  drink,  it  would  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  those  localities  at  which  it  touches. 

4362.  Sheriff  CrielUon, — ^What  licences  do  the  steamers 
hold? — An  ordinary  publichouse  licence,  but  without 
any  police  supervision. 


W.  Dalgli(9h,  118.  Mr  William  Dalguesh,  examined. 

4363.  The  CJtairman. — ^You  are  chief  magistrate  of 
Cumnock  1 — I  am. 

4364.  Cumnock  is  a  village  in  a  mining  district  of 
something  over  2000  inhabitants  1 — ^The  town  is  about 
3000,  perhaps  slightly  increased  since  the  last  census. 

4365.  It  has  a  populous  district,  chiefly  mining,  not 
far  distant  1 — ^Yes,  very  populous. 

4366.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there  1 — In 
Cumnock  we  have  13,  4  holding  the  grocer's  licence,  7 
the  publichouse  licence,  and  2  the  hotel  licence. 

4367.  And  has  that  number  been  increased  of  late 
years  1 — No. 

4368.  The  justices  keep  down  the  number  as  far  as 
possible  1 — Yes,  they  have  always  done  so  in  that  locality. 

4369.  What  view  have  the  justices  taken  of  the 
grocers*  licences  :  do  they  keep  them  down  as  strictly 
as  the  publichouse  ones  1 — A  case  came  up  at  the  last 
licensing  court,  and  all  the  justices  that  were  present 
condemned  the  system  of  grocers'  licences  entirely,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  one  that  was  applied  for 
M'as  unanimously  refused. 

4370.  When  was  that  licensing  court  1 — In  May  or 
April  last. 

4371.  What  were  the  grounds  for  that  condemnation  1 
— Simply  because  they  look  on  it  as  a  bad  combination. 
Speaking  personally,  I  think  it  is  neither  fair  to  the 
regular  publican  and  hotel-keeper  on  the  one  hand  nor 
to  the  unlicensed  grocer  on  the  other. 

4372.  You  thiiJc  it  gives  an  advantage  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  to  the  licensed  grocer  1 — Yes. 

4373.  Is  that  your  own  opinion  ? — Yes. 

4374.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  known  it  lead  to 
other  abuses? — No  ;  the  four  licences  that  are  held 
within  the  burgh  are  pretty  well  conducted.  Although  it 
is  kno\vn  that  people  who  are  taking  drink  at  home  send 
there  for  it  when  they  would  not  like  to  send  to  a  hotel, 
the  houses  themselves  have  been  very  fairly  conducted. 

4375.  The  Chairman. — But  is  it  your  belief  that 
people  drink,  through  being  able  to  get  the  liquor  at  the 
grocer's,  who  would  not  do  so  if  they  had  to  send  to 
the  publichouse  1 — ^Yes  ;  I  think  in  some  circumstances 
it  would  prevent  them.  They  would  not  use  it  if  they 
had  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it  It  is  got  there  in 
a  quiet  way,  and  their  going  there  does  not  lead  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  using  it  Consequently  I  believe 
the  grocer's  shop  is  frequently  resorted  to  instead  of  to 
the  hotel 

4376.  Mr  CampbeU  Smnton. — ^Do  you  mean 
unknown  to  the  members  of  their  own  f annlies  ? — No, 
I  refer  more  to  the  public.  It  would  be  a  check  upon 
them  going  to  the  publichouse,  because  they  know 
that  there  is  only  spirits  sold  there,  whereas  if  they  go 
to  the  grocer's  it  creates  the  impression  that  they  go 
for  groceries  or  provisions. 

4377.  The  Chairman, — On  the  other  hand,  some 
people  look  upon  it  as  a  convenience  that  they 
are  able  to  get  spirits  at  the  same  place  as  their 
groceries.  A  farmer  wants  to  get  a  bottle  or  two  in 
the  house,  and  he  wants  some  groceries  :  does  he  not 
find  it  a  convenience  to  get  them  both  at  the  same 
place  1 — Yes,  but  he  would  find  it  as  convenient  to  get 
the  spirits  at  the  hotel  or  publichouse  at  which  he  puts 
up  Ma  horse  and  machine. 

4378.  Some  people  say  that  the  whisky  is  better  kept 
at  the  grocer's) — That  is  a  thing  that  I  can  scarcely 
speak  to  from  personal  knowledge,  but  one  reason  that 


has  been  given  against  the  sale  of  it  by  grocers  has  been 
that  it  takes  up  so  much  of  the  trade  that  ought  to  go 
to  the  regular  publican,  that  the  r^ular  publican  is 
often  obliged  to  seU  inferior  drink  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  The  consequence  is  that  our  police  constables 
state  that  they  have  seen  men  coming  into  the  town 
who  were  perfectly  sober,  and  that  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  they  have  met  them  mad  with  drink.  They  have 
been  obl^ed  to  lock  the  men  up,  and  when  the  men 
came  to  their  senses  they  were  astonished  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  recollection  of  what  they  had  done.  The 
constables  attribute  that  to  the  quality  of  drink  which 
had  been  sold. 

4379.  Sheriff  Crichion, — Are  there  many  unlicensed 
grocers  in  Cumnock  1 — There  are  a  good  many.  I  can 
give  a  statement  for  the  seven  parishes  for  which  the 
justices  grant  licences,  but  I  have  no  statement  for 
Cumnock  itself. 

4380.  Have  you  got  the  number  of  unlicensed 
gyocers  1  — Eor  the  seven  parishes  there  are  123,  the 
licensed  grocers  being  14. 

4381.  What  are  the  parishes  ? — Muirkirk,  New 
Cumnock,  Old  Cumnock,  Ochiltree,  Auchinlecl^  Som, 
and  Mauchline. 

4382.  In  a  number  of  those  parishes  there  is  a  large 
mining  population,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  especially  in 
Auchinleck,  Muirkirk,  Cumnock,  and  New  Cumnock. 

4383.  In  the  parish  of  Som  there  is  a  large  manu- 
factory 1 — Yea 

4384.  And  in  Mauchline  there  is  a  large  manufactory' 
in  box-making  1 — Yes. 

4385.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton. — In  those  parishes 
where  there  are  so  many  unlicensed  grocers  in  comparison 
with  the  licensed  grocers,  is  there  a  considerable  number 
of  publichouses  1 — The  number  of  publichouses  and 
hotels  for  this  year  will  be  47  throughout  thesame  locality. 

4386.  The  Chairman. — It  is  suggested  that  a  further 
restriction  of  selling  spirits  by  licensed  grocers  and 
publicans  might  lead  to  more  illicit  selling  than  now 
exists  :  is  that  your  opinion  1 — I  don't  think  so. 

4387.  SJieriff  Crichton. — Of  these  four  grocers,  have 
any  of  them  their  dwelling-houses  attached  to  their 
shops  ? — ^Yes. 

4388.  How  many  ?— Three. 

4389.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Have  you  any  opinion 
about  the  propriety  of  the  dweUing-house  and  shop 
being  apart  1 — I  don't  think  in  the  present  cases  that 
there  is  any  harm  arising  from  it 

4390.  Mr  Ferguson. — Have  you  had  any  convictions 
for  breach  of  grocers*  certificate  1 — ^The  only  one  was  a 
fortnight  ago — for  selling  after  hours.  The  grocer's 
defence  was  that  the  spirits  were  bought  before  11  o'clock 
but  that  a  quarrel  had  turned  up  in  the  street,  and  he 
had  shut  the  door  taking  with  him  the  purchaser.  The 
man  had  stayed  inside  talking  with  him,  and  he  went 
out  after  11,  when  the  policeman  got  him.  The  justices 
convicted  the  grocer. 

4391.  Is  that  the  only  breach  you  have  had  for  some 
time  1 — ^Yea  Throughout  the  seven  parishes  there  have 
only  been  four  convictions  of  grocers  since  1863.  I 
may  state  with  regard  to  the  selling  of  spirits  in  open 
vessels  that,  so  far  as  the  iron  district  is  concerned,  Uiat 
is  practised  to  a  very  large  extent  by  grocers  who  hold 
the  licence. 

4392.  ThsjChairman. — ^Do  they  send  their  children 
for  it  ? — ^Yes ;  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  done  by  going  to 
the  stores,  buying  it,  and  taking  it  out  in  bottles,  some- 
times in  jugs  and  bowls,  and  drinking  it  on  the  roadsides  ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  when  they 
take  it  in  a  bottle  there  is  a  regular  charge  of  Id.  which 
is  returned  so  soon  as  they  bring  the  bottle  back 

4393.  SJieriff  CricJiion. — Is  that  done  at  stores  ? — In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stores. 

4394.  But  do  they  get  the  spirits  from  the  stores  that 
are  connected  with  public  works  9 — Yes. 

4395.  Tlie  Chairman. — But  these  stores  connected 
with  public  works  do  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
works  % — No,  they  are  under  the  name  of  '  co-operativa' 
The  premises  are  rented  from  the  pit  company. 

4396.  Is  it  a  co-operative  store,  or  is  it  rented  by  an 
individual?  It  is  co-operative  inasmuch  as  it  is  conducted 
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there  by  the  company's  men,  and  tjiere  is  a  certain 
amount  >  aUowed  for  rent  and  outlay  and  capital,  and 
then  there  is  a  division  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Everything  that  is  sold  is  entered  into  a  book, 
and  the  purchasers  go  back  at  the  time  of  the  dividend 
and  receive  whatever  the  poundage  is,  which  usually 
amounts  to  about  Is.  8d.  or  1&  9d.  or  1&  lOd. 

4397.  But  do  you  say  that  at  these  co-operative  stores 
the  liquor  is  sold  1 — Yes. 

4398.  That  is  very  unusual,  we  are  told  1 — No,  it  is 
a  common  every  day  thing. 

4399.  Mr  Ferguson, — We  have  been  told  to-day  by 
Mr  Macdonald  that  probably  not  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  co-operative  stores  in  Scotland  have  the  licence. — 
These  have  it  In  Auchinleck  there  are  four  licensed 
grocers ;  three  are  held  by  these  co-operative  stores  in 
the  company's  premises,  and  one  by  a  private  individual 

4400.  Sheriff  Crichton, — And  in  those  stores  that 
belong  to  the  company  do  they  get  drink  in  open 
vessels  t — ^Yes,  as  much  as  they  want  They  carry  it 
out  in  that  way. 


119.  Mr  Daniel  M*Bbth,  examined. 

4401.  Tfie  Chairman.— YoM.  are  sheriff  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Bute,  and  justice  of  peace  clerk  there  % — I  am. 

4402.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there  in  the 
Island  of  Bute  ? — Outwith  the  burgh  of  Rothesay  there 
are  only  nine  licensed  places  altogether — 6  inns  and 
hotels  and  3  publichousea 

4403.  How  many  grocers'  licences  are  there  ? — None. 

4404.  Can  you  tell  the  nimiber  in  Cimibrae  ? — 4  inns 
and  hotels,  3  publichouses,  and  4  grocers. 

4405.  How  many  are  there  in  Arran  ] — There  are  1 1 
inns  and  hotels  and  1  publichouse,  but  no  grocer. 

4406.  Have  the  justices  of  peace  discountenanced 
grocers*  licences  ? — No,  I  don't  think  they  have.  There 
have  been  no  applications  for  grocers'  licences ;  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Island  of  Bute  since  I  became 
clerk  to  the  justices,  which  is  now  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

4407.  Do  the  justices  keep  down  the  number  of 
publichouses  1 — They  do.  In  fact  the  applications  are 
not  made  to  them  except  in  Cimibrae.  Any  applications 
from  new  applicants  the  justices  as  a  rule  refuse. 

4408.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the 
grocers'  licences  1 — I  think  it  has  tended  a  good  deal  to 
the  increase  of  drunkennesa 

4409.  Would  you  refer  to  Rothesay  in  saying  so  % — 
Yes,  specially. 

4410.  How  has  it  tended  to  the  increase  ? — Because 
of  the  facility  that  is  given  for  obtaining  small 
quantities  on  credit  where  they  are  getting  other  articles 
necessary  for  family  use. 

4411.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  opinion  commonly 
held  in  Rothesay  % — I  think  so. 

4412.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
question  there  % — Yea  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
magistrate  myself,  we  shortened  the  hours.  Everybody 
knows  that  we  had  a  case  in  which  we  attempted  to 
shorten  the  hours,  and  did  shorten  them  for  a  period  of 
time,  and  during  that  time  there  was  a  manifest 
difference  in  the  number  of  cases  before  the  police  court 

4413.  Sheiiff  Crichton, — What  were  the  hours? — 
The  publichouees  were  shut  at  10  o'clock  That  lasted 
for  about  nine  months. 

^  4414.  During  that  time  was  there  a  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  habits  of  the  people  1 — Yes.  The  superin- 
tendent of  police  informed  me  that  his  men  could  then 
get  regularly  home  about  11  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night, 
whereas  when  the  hour  of  shutting  is  11,  they  do  not 
get  home  till  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
number  of  persons  apprehended  by  the  ^lice  in  1871 — 
thQ  year  before  the  restriction  by  the  magistrates — was 
417,  Jn  the  year  of  the  restriction  it  was  276,  and 
the  yei;^  following  329. 

4415.  Tlie  Chairman, — Have  you  had  reason  to 
believe  that  much  mischief  has  been  done  by  drinking 
liquor  purchased  in  grucers  shops  T — It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  know,  because  both  the  purchaser  and  the  seller 


have  an  interest  not  to  disclose  it,  and  it  is  exceedingly    Glasgow. 
difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to         — ^ 
doubt  that  it  is  the  case  that  a  great  quantity  is  consumed  ^^  M*£etk. 
by  persons  who  would  not  obtain  it  otherwise,   imd 
would  not  go  to  the  publichouses  for  it  because  they 
would  not  have  credit  there,  and  because  they  would  not 
probably  care  about  sending  there. 

4416.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  accounts  being  dis- 
puted— of  liquor  being  set  down  in  name  of  other 
things  ? — No,  not  in  my  recollection,  "but  1  attribute 
that  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  interest  of  both  parties  not 
to  say  anything  about  it  ■  It  occurs^to  me  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  grocers'  licences  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
selling  for  consumption  on  the  premises  which  is  not 
detected;  in  fact,  it  has  the  same  characteristic, — 
difficulty  of  detection. 

4417.  Mr  Campbell  5fnWon.— Do  you  think  the 
giving  to  the  pohce  fuller  powers  of  entering  the  shops 
would  lead  to  a  better  state  of  matters  ^— It  mighty  but 
I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  at  all  .a  cure,  for  whether 
there  is  a  cure  or  not  is  a  difficult  question. 

4418.  Mr  Ferguson, — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  complete  separation  of  the  trades  1 — No  ;  I  would 
rather  put  such  restrictions  upon  the  grocers  as  would 
enable  them  to  sell  a  quantity  in  a  sealed  bottla  I 
have  heard  it  stated  by  witnesses  to-day  that  a  quart 
bottle  sealed  would  meet  the  casa  That  would  be  my 
opinion,  because  I  think  the  other  would  be  an  unfair 
limitation  of  the  trada 

4419.  TTie  Chaiiinan, — Do  you  think  a  choice  should 
be  made  among  the  number  of  grocers  who  should  have 
the  licence  :  would  you  give  it  to  one  and  withhold  it 
from  another  1 — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed. 
We  have  grocers  who  had  licences  and  who  gave  them 
up  from  conscientious  motives,  but  these  are  few  and 
far  between. 

4420.  That  sometimes  means  the  pressure  of  a 
denomination  % — It  may  sometimes,  but  I  did  not 
mean  it  to  apply  in  that  way. 

4421.  Do  you  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  in 
meeting  the  alleged  injustice  to  unlicensed  grocers  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  thici  a  restriction  of  the  hours  over  all 
would  be  beneficial 


120.  Provost  Sturrock,  Kilmarnock,  examined.  prmtst 

4422.  The  Chairman, — ^What  is  the  population  of     Sturrock, 
Kilmarnock  ? — The    population    is    at   present    about 

24,000  to  25,000.  The  number  of  licences  granted  in 
1853  was  10  hotels,  93  publichouses,  and  28  grocers. 
In  1865  there  were  12  hotels,  79  publichouses,  and  46 
grocora  In  1877  there  were  11  hotels,  79  publichouses^ 
and  43  grocera  Taking  the  population  at  25,000, 
which  is  an  extreme  rate,  the  ratio  of  the  whole  licences 
to  the  population  in  1877  is  1  to  187  ;  the  ratio  o£ 
grocers'  licences  is  1  to  581  and  of  publicans  1  to  316. 
The  magistrates  have  no  local  regulations,  but  consider 
each  application  on  its  own  merits,  an.d  latterly  have 
been  rather  disposed  to  curtail  grocer's  licences  imder 
the  conviction  tliat  they  arc  alrjady  too  numeroua 

4423.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  grocers' 
licences  are  objectionable  ? — At  one  time  they  thought 
that  grocers  were  very  innocent,  but  now  liey  tliink 
them  very  detrimental ;  we  have  certainly  far  too  many 
grocers'  licencea 

4424.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  you  would  say 
in  what  respects  you  think  that  they  are  objectionablo 
as  compared  with  publichouses  ? — I  think  that  spirits 
most  unquestionably  are  sold  by  grocers  in  cups  and 
open  vessels  to  a  pretty  large  extent,  and  there  is^na 
doubt  that  drinking  is  increased  very  greatly  among 
women  of  the  lower  class  recently.  In  1 860  the  number 
of  people  apprehended  in  the  burgh  by  the  police  was 
514  males  and  188  females,  and  of  these  387  males  and 
1 26  females  were  under  the  influence  of  drink  In  1 873, 
which  was  the  year  in  which  wages  rose  to  a  very  high, 
pitch,  these  numbers  greatly  increased,  being  1102 
males  and  256  females :  of  these  937  males  and  218 
females  were  under  the  influence  of  drink.     In  187d 
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Glasgow,    tlte  ntunbeTs  apprehended  were  677  males  and  307 
—         females,  and  of  these  there  were  intoxicated  520  males 
^f^      »nd  270  females,  showing  that  the  number  of  females 
'     of  irregular  habits  had  very  largely  increased. 

4425.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  grocers 
were  responsible  for  some  of  this  intemperance  ? — I 
don't  know  ;  I  think  we  hmt  too  many  facilities  for 
people  getting  drink,  and  that  grocers  contribute  their 
ahare.  I  l^ink  in  the  cheaper  recfted  grocers'  shops 
particularly  there  is  a  large  amomtt  of  illicit  drinking. 

4426.  Some  of  your  grocers  are  in  very  low-rented 
housee,  are  they  not  % — Unfortunately  there  are  too 
many  of  that  class  with  us.  We  have  43  licensed 
grocers,  and  of  these  9  have  rents  under  £10  ;  11  are 
between  £10  and  £15  ;  10  are  between  £15  and  £20 ; 
4  are  between  £20  and  £30  ;  5  are  between  £30  and 
£40  ;  1  is  between  £40  and  £50  ;  and  3  are  between 
£50  and  £100. 

4427.  The  magistrates  are  keeping  down  the  niunber 
of  grocer's  licences  :  are  they  averse  to  take  away  the 
licences  from  present  holders  ? — We  find  a  great  many 
difficulties  in  doing  so.  We  certainly  hesitate  about 
doing  that  unless  you  make  it  compulsory  to  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  licences  altogether,  according  to  a  certain  ratio. 

4428.  Would  that  in  your  opinion  be  desirable  1 — 
Yes,  I  certainly  would  not  grant  licences  to  grocers 
under  a  certain  rent  in  Kilmarnock,  say  from  £20  to 
£30.  I  think  they  should  be  restricted  in  number,  and 
in  that  case  you  would  get  a  better  class  of  people  into 
the  trade. 

4429.  Would  you  advise  a  sliding  scale,  according  to 
population  1 — ^Yes,  something  of  that  sort. 

4430.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  rente  run  exceptionally 
high  in  EHmamock  in  proportion  to  ite  size  1 — ^No,  I 
thmk  not ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  much  lower 
than  in  Ayr.  ' 

4431.  Is  that  the  case  of  small  dwelling-houses  1 — 
There  is  not  very  much  difference,  but  that  is  the  case 
with  better  dwelling-houses. 

4432.  As  to  restriction,  do  you  not  see  a  great 
difficulty  in  magistrates  reducing  the  number  of  grocers' 
licences  in  consideration  of  the  advantage  that  they  give 
to  one  tradesman  over  another  1 — No  doubt  it  is  a  very 
dehcate  thing  to  do,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  raise 
the  licence  two,  three,  or  four  times  what  it  is  at  present, 
and  gradually  weed  them  out  as  convictions  are  got 
against  them. 

4433.  That  would  be  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  small 
grocers  altogether? — ^Yes. 

4434.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  substitute,  for  the 
dispossessed  grocers,  spirit-dealers  pure  and  simple  ?-» 
No.  We  have  plenty  of  them  already.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  reduce  them  too.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  present  system  if  you  get  it  in  good  hands. 

4435.  Would  you  redress  the  inequality — the  advan- 
tage that  some  have  over  others — ^by  making  them  pay 
dearly  for  it  1 — ^Yes,  I  would  make  them  pay  handsomely 
for  the  licenca  Then,  as  to  their  hours  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  the  hour  for  opening  the  grocers'  places 
and  also  the  licensed  publicans  should  not  be  earlier  than 
8  A.M.,  and  I  think  that  grocers  should  be  made  to 
shut  by  8  o'clock  at  latest,  and  also  that  the  police 
should  have  supervision  over  grocers  the  same  as 
over  publicans,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sell  spirite  after  ftie  regular  hour  for  closing. 

4436.  But  if  you  compel  a  grocer  to  close  at  8  o'clock, 
three  hours  before  the  publican,  would  you  not  be 
transferring  part  of  his  business  to  the  publican ) — 
Possibly,  but  I  think  there  is  no  pretence  for  a  grocer 
keeping  open  late,  because  working  men  cease  work 
much  earlier  than  they  used  to  do.  At  this  moment 
grocers  shut  at  7  o'clock  in  Kilmarnock. 

4437.  Do  the  lower  class  shops  also  shnt  then  1 —  Not 
all,  most  of  them  do;  the  respectable  ones  close  about 
7,  and  on  Saturday  nighte  about  9  o'clock. 

4438.  Would  it  not  be  teking  away  some  of  their 
trade  and  giving  it  to  the  publicans  ?---It  would  not 
affidct  them  much,  I  think. 

4439.  You  hold  the  opinion,  I  believe,  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  on  account  of  canvassing  ?— Yes,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  grocers    and   others  canvass  the 


magistrates  privately  for  licences.  They  have  attemiifted 
to  canvass  me  many  times,  and  there  is  a  greKt  delioa^ 
on  the  port  of  the  local  magistrate  to'  prevent  thiB.  I 
think  the  number  of  Mcences  should  be  fixed,  and  no 
discretion  .be  given  to  the  magistz8t&  I  would  aibo 
suggest  that  the  licensing  courte  and  appeal  courts 
should  be  redtEced  in  number.  I  think  that  if  you 
had  a  committee  of  five  or  seven,  and  mode  &am  per- 
manent, you  would  have  greater  seemity  for  gettmg 
some  sort  of  uniformity  in  titoir  decisions. 

4440.  Do  you  mean  five  or  seven  tar  the  whole 
county? — For  every  district  Just  now  in  Ayrshire 
there  are  districts,  and  there  may  be  20  or  tO  pteeent, 
and  really  it  is  a  very  unsatisf actoiy  court 

4441.  Would  you  have  a  licensing  committee  that 
would  be  permanent  ? — ^Yes,  a  small  number  who  would 
be  permanent  I  would  also  suggest  l^t  grooers  should 
be  restricted  to  selling  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  say 
not  less  than  a  quart 

4442.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  given  in 
favour  of  the  TninimiTm  quantity  being  smaller  than 
that ;  they  say  so  many  wish  a  pint :  is  that  your 
opinion  1 — I  don't  see  any  objection  to  make  it  a  pint, 
but  I  should  prefer  it  to  be  a  quart 

4443.  Mr  Campbdl  Sudnton. — Would  that  not  give 
them  a  temptetion  to  drink  it  all  when  they  get  it ! — 
That  is  the  objection  to  grocers  selling  a  amafl  quantity. 
A  man  thinks  twice  before  he  buys  a  quart.  As  to 
convictions,  I  may  say  there  have  been  in  Kilmarnock 
27  convictionsagainstgrocersduring  the  last  25  years, and 
these  have  beenalmostentirelyagainstsmall  rentedhouses. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  492.) 


121.  Mr  WiLLisoN,  Superintendent  of  Buzgh  Police, 
Kilmarnock,  examined. 

4444.  The  Chcdrman. — ^Eef erring  to  the  last  state- 
ment of  Provost  Sturrock,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  in 
your  opinion  that  number  of  convictions  represents  the 
offences  % — ^No,  it  does  not 

4445.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  are  frequent 
evasions  1 — ^It  is,  speaking  from  experience.  Private 
parties  will  not  give  information.  In  fact,  when  we 
find  people  drinking  on  the  premises  sometimes  they 
turn  round  and  swear  that  they  did  not  drink  it  at  aU, 
although  the  policeman  saw  them. 

4446.  Have  your  officers  instructions  to  wateh  the 
grocers'  premises? — ^Yes,  but  they  have  not  the  same 
power  to  enter  them  that  they  have  to  enter  a  public- 
house.  Provost  Sturrock, — The  person  who  gete  spirite 
illegally  won't  tell,  and  it  is  done  behind  the  door. 

4447.  Mr  Campbdl  Smnton. — Do  you  think  that 
objection  would  be  remedied  if  the  police  were  allowed 
to  enter? — Yes. 

4448.  Do  you  think  that  the  buyer  should  be  punish- 
able as  well  as  the  seller  1 — ^I  think  that  would  be  a  hard- 
ship. A  buyer  might  go  into  a  grocer's  shop  innocentiy. 
These  convictions  were  obtained  against  small  grocers, 
whose  rente  ranged  from  £5  up  to  £20.  Thirteen  of 
them  were  offences  for  consuming  on  the  premises,  and 
fourteen  were  for  Sunday  selling.  I  think  all  grocers 
should  be  compelled  to  live  away  from  the  tenement  in 
which  the  licensed  premises  are. 

4449.  The  (Jhcnrman, — Do  you  agree  with  Provost 
Sturrock  that  it  is  a  bad  system  to  have  licences  given 
to  small  houses  at  all  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  the  rentel  should 
not  be  less  than  £20  for  Kilmarnock.  I  think  the 
grocer's  certificate  should  be  amended.  In  the  case  of 
the  publichouse  it  is  a  contravention  of  the  certificate  if 
he  keeps  open  house  after  11  o'clock  at  night,  and 
before  8  o'clock  next  morning,  whether  he  sdls  drink 
or  not  The  grocer  can  keep  open  his  shop  from  11 
o'clock  at  night  till  8  in  the  morning  without  oontm- 
vening  his  certificate,  unless  you  can  prove  that  he  sells 
spirita  I  would  suggest  that  the  certificate  should  be 
altered,  and  that  the  words  be  inserted  '  and  do  not 

*  keep  open  shop,  or  traffic  in,  or  give  out  therefrom, 

*  any  goods  or  commodities  whatever  before  8  o'clock  in 
'the  morning  or  after  11  o'clock  at  night'  On  one 
occasion  a  consteble  suspects  some  people  of  consum- 
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ing  dmk  on  a  gzocez*s  premises  aBottt  12  o'it^ock  at 
ni^^  and  thfij  ewoze  that  tkej  were  purchasiiig  a 
liam^  and  of  eonrse  the  goocer  was  not  oonTiated.  I 
coiiieide  in  thinking  inth  &e  provost  that  the  hours 
shooM  be  induced  fbr  grocers  to  from  8  in  the  mocning 
till  8  at  night  I  maj  also  siate  that  the  nmnbec  ol 
nnlicenaed  honaes  in  the  begh  ia  55. 

4450.  Are  they  doing  a  good  bnsinata? — ^The  mort  of 
them  are  small  grocani;  i^boatadoeen  are  pretty  extensive. 

445L  I  never  can  get  a  aatiafiaetory  answer  Isom  the 
witnesses  who  suggest,  as  many  do,  that  the  giocess 
ahonld  dose  earlier ;  why  dionld  tibey  be  eoc^^elled 
to  close  and  the  publicans  be  allowed  to  keep  open  % — 
The  grocers  who  are  not  heansed  asid  some  of  the  Luge 
lieeneed  grooms  shut  at  7  o'clock,  and  9  o'clock  on 
Satoday  ni^ita 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  509.) 


122.  Mr  John  Menzies,  examined. 

44fi2.  The  Ghairvuin, — You  are  snpenntendfint  of 
pofioe  fsst  North  Ayrshire  % — I  am. 

4453.  I  believe  yoE  attend  here  to-day  as  C^tain 
M'Hardy,  the  chief  oonstable,  has  not  been  long  in  idiat 
position  ?-— Yes. 

4454.  You  have  had  long  experience  there  t — Ye& 

4455.  The  number  of  licensed  houses  differs  conrad^s 
ably  in  the  several  districts  % — ^They  do  in  propcnition 
to  the  population. 

4456.  They  axe  mnchncoifinnmerous  in.  soma  dialiiicts 
t^mn  in.  others  % — ^They  are. 

4457.  On  the  whole  how  many  lii^nsed  hooaee  are 
these  in  the  coxmty  ) — Gcmmxencing  with  1863,  there 
were  in  that  year  175  lioetnsed  grocers,  or  1  to  894  of 
the  population*  The  nmnh^  of  hotels  and  publiehoi^Bes 
in  the  same  yeaar  was  467,  or  1  to  334  of  the  pc^pula- 
tion.  Taking  all  licensed  houses  there  were  642,  or  1 
to  234  of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1 861. 
In  1871,  taking  the  populatLcm  cS  the  county  aooording 
to  the  census  at  154,534,  the  number  of  licensed  grocers 
was  180,  a  slight  increase  over  1863,  or  1  to  258  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  hotels  and  publichouses  in 
the  same  year  was  467.  In  1 876  there  were  182  grocers, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  number  of  hotels  and  public- 
houses  was  428,  showing  that  in  five  years  the  justices 
have  reduced  thenumberof  the  latter  by  39,  although  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  grocers'  licencea 

4458.  Mr  Fergmon, — What  is  the  prc^rtion,  taking 
the  number  of  both  licences  1 — ^The  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  1871  was  647,  or  1  to  239  of  the  population. 
In  1876  the  entire  number  was  610,  or  1  to  275  of  the 
population.  The  estimated  population  in  1876  was 
167,960,  made  up  from  returns  got  up  by  the  con- 
stabulary. 

4459.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  you  speaking  of  the 
whole  county  % — ^All  the  figures  I  have  given  apply  to 
the  whole  county,  exclusive  of  the  burghs  of  Ayr, 
KiLmamock,  and  Ardrossan. 

4460.  In  some  districts  licences  have  been  granted 
more  commonly  than  others ;  take  the  case  of  Irvine, 
for  instance  1 — ^They  have. 

4r461.  Is  that  the  case  with  grocers'  Ucencee  as  well 
as  publichouses  % — It  is ;  there  has  been  a  great  increase, 
I  understand,  of  grocers'  licences. 

4462.  Then  that  would  apply  both  to  the  buigh  and 
district  of  Irvine  1 — Yes. 

4463.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
over  the  county  at  large  % — ^These  numbers  do  not  repre- 
sent that,  tiiera  being  one  or  two  districts  where  the — 

4464.  Doea  it  not  tbffw  fairly  what  is  the  case  over 
the  whole  county  1 — St  does  not  g^w  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  vaadous  distiicts,  but  ^ows  the  reduction 
as  a'whola 

4465b  Yon  were  a  kpg  tisie  statieoed  al  Dahry, 
aminingdiatEki) — YesL 

44^6.  Were  the  fioeiieea  numeww  or  othevwisef — 
'Bmf  were  ptetfynuniflEOus  at  Dahry. 

4467.  Can  you  tell  ua  whei(kei  you  found  i&e 
dEimkennna  mfiroased  or  otbarwise  in  popoportftm  to 
the  number  of  licences  % — ^There  was  a  gMat  amovai  ef 


dnrnkermen  during  the  time  I  was  stationed  these,  btit 
I  could  not  connect  it  with  an  incnase  (^  decvaese  of 
the  number  of  kooBaa 

4468.  Do  ggeeaos^  houaea  rvj  in  distncta  aceoidiig 
to  tie  populafitioQ  ^— They  do  acoeidiog  to  the  chaiftclar 
of  the  populatien.  I  think  the  grocers'  licence  iabad  ao 
far  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  females  getting  etntrias 
into  pass-books  under  ether  nam^Sy  and  obtaining  sbmII 
quantities  of  spirits  unknown  to  their  husbanda  Jxl 
that  way  I  think  it  exerdses  a  bad  effect  on  tile  habtts 
of  the  people,  because  it  induces  habits  of  home 
drunkeoonesa  I  havea  book  in  my  hand,  which  I  now 
produee,  in  which  I  see  whisky  entered  as  '  pop.' 
There  are  entries  *  pop  6d-,'  *  pop  la  9d.,'  *  pop  3^,' 
and  so  on  throughout  i^  whole  book.  SomfiSamas  it  is 
entered  as  '  aqua.' 

4469.  What  sort  of  a  man  does  tiiat  book  bekmg 
to  % — ^A  minffl> 

4470.  Is  it  nm  up  with  the  gfoeer  I — Ye& 

4471.  By  lus  wife  1 — Of  course  it  would  be  ncnioiibt 
by  his  wile ;  it  is  a  regular  pass-book 

4472.  How  did  it  come  into  ymir  hands  t — ^I  knew  I 
was  coming  here,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  give  any 
stronger  evidence  than  to  produce  ^ 

4473.  Is  that  a  common  ti^ng  9 — ^I  believe  it  ia  a 
common  occurxenoe. 

4474*  How  do  you  know  that 'pep 'meant  whisky^— 
The  person  who  gave  the  book  to  one  of  my  offieexs 
told  him  so,  and  he  gore  me  a  wziMen  r^rt  to  that 
effect  The  grocer  who  made  the  entries  in  that  book 
once  complained  to  me  tiiat  he  had  been  led  to  give 
credit  to  a  miner  by  fraud,  and  produced  a  book  with 
many  entries  of  ojqua,  I  refused  to  take  proceediqgs 
in  that  case,  and  my  knowledge  of  that  grecer^s  prac- 
tices led  to  my  getting  possession  of  the  book  produced. 

4475.  But  have  you  been  infonaed  in  the  course  of 
your  inquiries  that  this  is  of  common  occurrence ) — ^Yes, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that  fscmi  my  experience  in  going 
about  amongst  those  pe<^le — ^from  what  I  have  seen  and 
what  I  have  heard.     It  is  general  report  in  the  districts* 

4476.  Is  the  law  frequently  broken  in  the  licensed 
grocer's  house  9 — I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a  great 
many  eiqasions  very  difficult  of  detection. 

4477.  Do  you  jwacticaUy  not  detect  many  ?^ — ^We  don't  ^ 

4478.  But  still  you  are  of  opinion  that  you  are 
justified  in  saying  there  are  a  great  numy  you  don't 
^detect  ? — Yes ;  I  have  had  many  reports  from  the  con- 
stables which,  tot  lack  of  evidence,  I  cannot  bring 
f<»rward.for  proceedings.  If  a  constable  finds  people 
drinking  in  a  grocer's  shop,  and  asks  them  what  they 
have  been  drinking,  they  say  :  'It's  wat^;  whaf  s  your 
businesa'  There  are  those  who,  when  they  are  caught 
in  the  act,  admit  and  tell ;  but  if  you  get  people  who 
carry  on  the  system,  and  if  there  is  an  understanding 
between  the  grocer  and  the  person  getting  it,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detect  it 

4479.  But  surely  the  tumbler  would  tell  its  own  tale, 
whether  it  was  whisky  or  water  t — It  would  do  Ihat, 
but  then,  unless  the  man  gives  a  statement,  I  could  not 
get  materials  to  prepare  a  report  for  prosecution,  and 
the  matter  would  drop. 

4480.  Sheriff  Grichton, — ^You  have  only  the  evKlenoe 
of  the  one  officer  against  the  seller  and  the  purchaser,  and 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  grocer  ? — Yes. 

4481.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  think  they  get  into 
grocers'  houses  for  drink  on  Sundays  T — I  cannot  speak 
to  that    *They  get  into  publichouses  as  readily. 

4482.  Do  you  think  they  get  drink  before  er  after 
legal  hours  1  Is  that  a  kind  of  evasion  1 — I  don't  think 
they  do  that  any  more  than  publichouses  do. 

4483.  Are  these  evasions  common  in  small  country 
houses  or  do  you  think  they  are  common  to  all  the 
licensed  grocers  in  your  district,? — They  are  common  to 
nearly  all  the  licensed  shops,  but  there  are  men  who 
would  not  commit  such  practices,  although  there  are 
very  few.  The  construction  of  these  houses  gives  facility 
to  this  species  (^drinking;  tiiere  is  the  front  entry,  the 
back  shop,  and  door  usimlly  leading  into  a  stair  in  con- 
nection witii  dwelling-houses  above,  giving  additional 
^leility  for  evasKms,  and  TTiwlr^Ttg  detection  difficult 

4484  Have  the  justices  errat  made  any  rules  against 
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€ri*AMK)ir.  Ucensing  houses  that  have  no  proper  provision  against 
"^  ^  evasion  1 — No,  they  have  no  fixed  regulations.  They 
John  iienzies,  generally  judge  every  case  as  it  comes  up  on  its  own 
merits.  Of  course  the  magistrate  certifies  that  it  is  of 
eufficient  accommodation,  and  the  licence  is  granted  if 
the  magistrates  think  it  necessary.  I  would  have  a 
more  strict  examination  of  these  premises  I  think  the 
matter  should  get  more  attention  before  the  magistrates 
at  the  licensing  court  A  full  report  as  to  the  situation 
and  construction  of  the  premises  for  which  licence  is 
aought,  certified  by  at  least  twD  magistrates  and  an 
officer  in  the  higher  grade  of  police,  should  be  given. 

4485.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  magistrates  are^becoming 
more  reluctant  to  grant  these  grocers'  licences? — Speak- 
ing of  my  own  court,  there  has  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  keep  down  licences  of  all 
descriptions  generally. 

4486.  Which  court  do  you  mean? — Kilmarnock, 
embracing  six  parishes.  There  are  two  Hcensing  courts, 
Stewarton  and  Kilmarnock. 

4487.  You  don't,  then,  attend  the  licensing  courts 
in  the  rest  of  North  Ayrshire  ? — No. 

4488.  But  have  you  ever  known  the  magistrates  grant 
a  grocer's  licence  when  a  publichouse  licence  has  been 
a.^[ed  for  ? — I  remember  only  one  case  of  that  kind 
occurring  many  years  ago :  they  don't  generally|do  that  I 
have  been  at  EjUljnamock,Beith,  Cimmock,  Saltcoats,  and 
fitewarton;  and  I  don't  think  that  is  a  general  practice. 

4489.  Would  you  like  to  see  grocers'  licences  done 
away  with  altogether,  or  only  regulated  differently  1 — 
It  would  be  better  if  they  were  done  away  with  alto- 
gether, but  I  should  Hke  to  see  them  better  regulated 
and  see  the  character  of  the  houses  raised — a  better 
jdescription  of  traders,  probably  higher  rents,  and  the 
construction  of  the  premises  more  open.  I  think  if  that 
*was  attended  to  there  would  be  less  harm,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  sealed  or  closed  vessels  to  prevent  the  tip|)- 
ding  that  goes  on  in  and  outside  of  premises.  In  speak- 
ing of  stores,  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  drinking  takes 
place  outside ;  and  indeed  in  some  grocers'  shops  they 
give  an  open  vessel  to  go  into  the  entry  or  stair  off  the 
premises,  and  thus  clear  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  allowing  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

4490.  M7'  Campbell  Smnton. — Do  they  give  the 
liquor  in  open  vessels  and  also  a  tumbler  or  a  glass  on 
loan,  which  is  carried  back  again  1 — Yes. 

4491.  T?i€  Chairman, — I  have  been  asked  to  put 
this  question  to  you,  with  reference  to  the  miner's  book 
which  you  have  produced  :  Are  you  aware  whether  the 
husband  knew  that  *  pop '  meant  whisky,  and  whether 
the  *  pop  '  was  got  with  his  consent  1 — I  am  not  aware. 
I  have  other  two  books,  which  I  produce,  of  the  same 
description.  They  were  given  to  me  by  one  of  my 
officers  and  a  grocer  who  got  them  from  the  customers, 
and  '  pop  '  is  in  the  rest.  The  only  other  remark  I 
would  make  is  with  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr  Wil- 
lison,  to  make  the  grocers  close  for  the  sale  of  groceries 
at  the  same  hour  at  which  they  are  allowed  to  sell  liquor. 
I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  them 
closed,  and  I  have  seen  them  kept  open  till  nearly  12 
o'clock  on  Saturday  nights,  and,  when  checked,  they 
would  say  *  we  are  not  selling  liquors ;  we  are  selling 
'  groceries; '  and  then  they  open  at  7  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning, giving  facility  for  passing  out  liquor  with  groceries. 

4492.  You  don't  think  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
working  people  require  that  the  grocers  should  sell  after 
8  o'clock  at  night  and  as  early  as  7  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
m%  1 — I  don't  think  so. 


James  piekie. 


123.  Mr  James  Dickie,  examined. 

4493.  The  ChairTuan. — You  are  one  of  the  town- 
clerks  of  Irvine  and  the  procurator-fiscal  for  the  Irvine 
district  of  the  county  1 — Yes. 

4494.  Can  you  teU  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in 
the  buigh  1 — In  1861  there  were  4  hotels,  8  public- 
houses,  and  15  grocers'  licences,  with  1  porter  and  ale 
licence.  The  total  number  is  28  in  that  year.  In  1866 
there  were  9  hotels,  6  publichouses,  and  22  grocers : 


total,  37.  In  1871  there  were  7  hotels,  10  publichouses, 
and  24  grocers :  total,  41.  In  1876  there  were  6  hotels, 
1 1  publichouses,  and  26  grocers'  licences  :  total,  43. 

449r>.  What  has  the  population  been  in  these  years  ^ 
— In  1861  and  up  to  1871  it  may  be  stated  in  round 
numbers  to  have  been  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  4250. 

4496.  That  is  in  the  saijie  area  as  the  licensed  houses 
referred  to  %  —Yes. 

4497.  Has  not  the  area  been  extended  1 — ^No,  but  I 
may  explain  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
since  1871,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, both  in  the  burgh  and  in  the  Halfway  district  of 
the  town  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald.  The 
town  of  Irvine  is  composed  of  the  burgh  proper  and  the 
Halfway  district  The  burgh  has  43  licences  and  the 
Halfway  district  has  32,  giving  a  total  of  75  licences  in 
the  town  of  Irvine. 

4498.  What  would  be  the  population  representeJ  by 
this  enlarged  area?— At  present  we  estimate  the  popula- 
tion to  be  10,000.  It  was  only  between7000  and  8000  in 
1871  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  burgh  magistrates 
license  in  the  royal  burgh,  and  over  the  water  in  the 
Halfway  district  the  county  justices  Ucense,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  was  going  to  deal  with  the  burgh 
separately  from  that  part  of  the  town,  which  is  induded 
in  the  J.  P.  district  of  the  county. 

4499.  The  number  would  seem  to  be  considerably 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  town  tban  in  the  whole 
district  ? — Certainly. 

4500.  If  you  take  the  number  at  43  in  1876  at  4250 
people,  how  many  would  it  give  to  the  population  1 — 
We  estimate  the  population  to  be  6000  in  the  royal 
burgh,  giving  1  in  140,  and  in  the  extended  district  it 
would  bo  about  1  in  130  ;  that  was  stated  publicly  by 
Captain  Boyle  at  the  last  licensing  court 

4501.  Have  the  burgh  magistrates  been  endeavouring 
to  keep  down  the  number,  or  have  they  been  pretty 
freely  given  1 — The  figures  show  that  they  have  been 
increasing  the  number  of  Hcences  since  1866.  In  1861 
there  were  only  28,  the  next  period  37,  the  next  41,  and 
the  next  43.  The  population  did  not  begin  to  increase 
imtil  after  1871,  but  since  then  it  has  increased  very 
much. 

4502.  Have  there  been  many  refused? — ^There  have 
been  very  few  refused. 

4503.  Have  there  been  any  respectable  grocers  refused 
who  were  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  and 
unexceptional  ] — None. 

4504.  What  has  been  the  case  with  the  justices? — 
They  have  also  been  increasing  the  number  of  grocers' 
licences  in  the  Halfway  district  of  the  town  of  Irvine 
very  considerably,  and  they  justify  that  by  the  increase 
in  the  population.  There  has  also  been  a  very  large 
access  to  the  population  there  inconsequence  of  the  works. 

4505.  There  has  generally  been  some  difference  of 
opinion,  has  there  not  1 — ^There  has  been  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  grocers'  licences.  I 
may  explain  that  the  justices  who  were  opposed  to  the 
increase  of  the  publichouses  very  readily  granted  grocers' 
licences,  but  some  of  them  now  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
increase  them. 

4506.  Did  they  sometimes  grant  a  grocer's  licence 
where  they  refused  to  grant  a  pubUchouse  one  ? — Where 
they  would  have  been  inclined  to  refuse  a  publichouse 
licence  they  gave  a  grocer's  Hcence. 


124.  Bailie  Wright,  Irvine,  examined. 

4507.  The  Cliairman, — ^Are  the  magistrates  of  opinion 
that  grocers'  licences  have  tended  to  increase  drimken- 
ness  ?---There  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
the  justices  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  those  licences 
irrespective  of  the  increased  population,  but  it  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  population.  They  have  not 
been  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  granting,  and  of 
course,  as  the  population  has  increasecJ  since  1872,  we 
have  had  a  marked  increase  in  drunkenness — by  strange 
people  coming  to  the  locahty  and  going  away  on 
Saturday  nights.  That  rolling  population  favour 
increased  drunkenness. 
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4508.  There  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the 
working  population,  and  these  are  being  highly  paid  1 — 
A  good  many  have  been  highly  paid,  and  there  is  a  large 
class  of  labourers. 

4509.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  magistrates 
as  to  the  conduct  of  those  numerous  grocers  who  are 
licensed :  do  you  believe  that  the  law  is  much  evaded  ? — 
From  the  information  of  the  inspector  of  police,  the 
magistrates  are  obliged  to  believe  that  the  law  is  to  some 
extent  evaded,  although  the  general  body  of  the  licensed 
grocers  are  a  very  respectable  body  in  Irvine. 

4510.  Is  it  your  individual  opinionthat  licences  are  too 
numerous  ? — That  is*  my  opinion,  in  certain  localities. 

4511.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  number  of  licences 
leads  to  more  drinking  ? — I  think  so ;  it  gives  greater 
opportunities  for  drinJcing  ;  where  public  works  are 
placed  men  of  course  are  served  with  drink  more  readily 
than  if  it  were  at  a  greater  distance.  It  is  freely  used 
in  localities  where  the  foreman  guarantees  that  men 
shall  pay  drink  on  Saturdays  and  pay-day,  and  makes 
other  sorts  of  arrangements. 

4512.  The  giving  of  the  licence  to  grocers  enables 
them  to  get  credit  for  drink  which  they  could  not  get 
at  the  publichouse  ? — It  appears  so. 

4513.  "Would  you  think  that  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  should  be  restricted,  including  grocers  1 — I  think 
it  might  be  put  upon  a  ratio  according  to  population. 

4514.  And  do  you  think  thAt  there  ought  to  be  some 
'  restriction  as  to  the  value  of  a  house  that  has  a  licence  ? 

— Yea  I  think  that  that  would  tend  in  the  right  direc- 
tion so  as  to  extinguish  in  some  measure  the  small 
grocers  in  poor  loc^ities  where  disreputable  conduct  is 
carried  on. 

4515.  Are  there  any  other  ways  in  which  you  would 
say  that  the  law  should  be  strengthened  in  respect  of 
the  grocers*  licences  ? — I  believe  that  the  people  of  Irvine 
woidd  be  very  agreeable  to  a  reduction  in  hours  if  the 
licensed  grocers  could  fall  in  with  that  arrangement,  and 
I  think  it  would  tend  to  the  public  good,  seeing  that  men's 
hours  are  so  short  for  labour,  especially  on  Saturdays 

4516.  Do  you  think  that  the  licensed  grocers'  shops 
should  not  be  opened  at  all  till  the  publichouses  open  ? 
Do  you  think  that  the  hours  should  correspond  at  least  1 — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  thing,  and  be  a  public  benefit 

4517.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  custom  in  the  burgh  for 
spirits  to  be  sold  by  the  grocers  in  open  vessels? — I 
don't  think  to  any  extent.  I  think  it  is  generally  in 
bottles  they  sell  it. 

4518.  We  were  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  get  liquor  and  go  outside 
and  drink  it  :  is  that  your  experience  1 — I  have  heard 
those  cases  complained  of  in  court,  where  publichouse 
people  had  occasion  to  appear  in  court,  and  stated  those 
things. 

4519.  Mr  Campbell  Sm'nton. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  sell  spirits  either  in  sealed  or 
securely  corked  bottles  ? — I  don't  think  it  would  make 
much  difference,  because  the  publichouses  are  so  easily 
available  ;  but  I  know  that  that  is  the  public  opinion 
concerning  it 

4520.  You  say  *  because  publichouses  are  so  easily 
*  available :'  is  there  not  a  class  of  people  who  would  go 
to  the  grocer  rather  than  to  the  publichouse  1 — I  think 
that  tradesmen's  wives  would  get  liquor  at  the  grocer's, 
but  if  they  were  very  desirous  of  getting  it  they  would 
go  to  the  publichouse  just  the  same.  Perhaps  if  the 
rate  of  licences  was  increased  according  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  might  reduce  small  places. 


Mr  Jambs  Dickie  (123),  recalled, 

4521.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  justices 
are  now  more  inclined  to  restrict  the  grocers'  licences  1 
— Thay  criticise  the  applications  more  severely  and  look 
at  the  premises  with  greater  care  now,  I  think,  but  that 
is  all  I  can  say  in  that  direction. 

4522.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  your  court  of 
evasion  of  the  law  by  grocers  1 — Not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  licencea     The  total  number  of  convic- 


tions from  1861  to  1866  in  the  burgh  was  17,  4  of    Glasgow.' 
these  being  grocers.    From  1866  to  1871  the  total  num-         — 
ber  of  convictions  was  18,  8  of  them  being  grocers.  "^^^^  Diche. 
From  1871  to  1876  the  total  number  of  convictions  was 
18,  8  of  them  being  grocers.    In  1863  there  were  in  the 
district   17  hotels,  34  publichouses,  and   21   grocers' 
licences.    In  1 866  there  were  19  hotels,  33  publichouses, 
30  grocers'  licences,  and  two  licences  for  porter  and  ales. 
In  1871   there  were  20  hotels,  35   publichouses,  35 
grocers'  licences,  and  2  for  porter  and  alea     In  1876 
there  were   19   hotels,   38   publichouses,   38   grocers' 
licences,  and  4  for  porter  and  alea 

4523.  How  many  convictions  of  grocers  have  there 
been  in  your  district  1 — From  1863  to  1866  there  were 
5  convictions  against  grocers  ;  from  1866  to  1871,  9  ; 
from  1871  to  1876,  16. 

4524.  Had  you  many  cases  reported  to  you  by  the 
police  that  were  not  taken  up  1 — Not  many,  but  in  the 
case  of  several  that  were  prosecuted  convictions  did 
not  follow,  —  some  of  the  defences  being  very 
suspicioua  I  may  instance  one  that  I  had  the  other 
day.  Two  young  men  entered  a  grocer's  shop,  and  the 
policeman  noticing  them  going  in,  went  in  after  them, 
and  foimd  them  drinking  liquor.  He  had  no  doubt  it 
was  beer,  and  the  young  men  said  at  the  time  it  was 
beer.  The  policeman  took  them  to  the  police  station, 
and  they  repeated  the  statement  in  presence  of  two 
or  three  constablea  When  they  came  into  court,  how- 
ever, they  said  it  was  ginger  ale — a  Good  Templar's 
liquor,  and  for  supplying  which  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  the  magistrate  could  not  convict  The 
defence  succeeded. 

4525.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  is  weak,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  evasions  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
police  should  have  more  power  in  regard  to  grocers,  and 
I  don't  think  the  respectable  grocers  would  object  to  a 
constable  having  the  power  of  inspection.  I  should  not 
like  to  give  the  power  to  a  common  constable,  but  I 
would  commit  it  to  a  sergeant  or  superintendent 

4526.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  licences 
should  be  reduced  by  some  rule  to  prevent  too  many 
being  given  1 — It  would  free  the  magistrates  from  a  very 
great  deal  of  difficulty. 

4527.  There  is  a  constant  pressure,  is  there  not,  put 
upon  them  by  individuals! — Yes. 

4528.  And  where  so  many  grocers  get  them,  and  where 
so  many  others  are  refused,  the  magistrate  may  be  afraid 
of  injuring  a  man  in  his  business  1 — Yes,  very  often  ; 
and  really  cases  are  put  very  strongly  to  them  in  that 
direction.  I  think  the  hours  for  closing  grocers' 
premises  should  be  the  same  as  publichouses.  I  don't 
think  they  should  have  any  privilege  beyond  the  hour 
for  publicans.  If  they  have  an  open  shop,  there  are 
great  facilities  for  illicit  traffia 

4529.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
smaller  licensing  body  :  is  that  your  opinion  1 — I  think 
I  should  approve  of  having  that,  as  they  would  come  to 
know  better  how  to  conduct  the  business  under  the  Acts. 

4530.  Have  many  or  any  of  the  licences  granted  in 
your  district  been  refused  by  the  appeal  committee  1 — 
Two  new  ones  have  been  refused  this  year. 

4531.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  it  right  to 
state  as  to  your  town  or  district  1 — Generally  I  should 
say  that  the  grocers  should  not  be  allowed  to  supply  any- 
thing to  be  consumed  on  his  premises  at  all  From  the 
case  I  have  instanced  one  sees  how  readily  a  defence  may 
be  set  up,  imless  the  policeman  actually  tastes  the  liquor. 
In  that  case  he  was  prevented  from  tasting  it,  as  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  premises. 

4532.  If  they  have  a  profitable  trade  in  liquor  don't 
you  think  they  shotdd  submit  to  other  restrictions  1 — 
Yes.  I  have  had  several  instances  where  at  the  time  of 
detection  they  prevented  a  constable  tasting  the  liquor, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  privilege  of  saying  whether  it 
was  excisable  liquor  or  not  With  regard  to  pass-books, 
I  may  say  that,  sitting  in  the  justice  of  peace  and  the 
sheriff  small  debt  courts,  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
defences  set  up  in  regard  to  grocera'  debts,  such  as  I  have 
heard  witnesses  speak  to  to-day — ^that  a  great  many 
entries  in  the  books  were  put  down  as  goods.  I  heard 
of  one  before  Sheriff  Paterson,  in  which  '  onions  '  was 
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QtLAaoom.  the  synonym  for  spirits.  From  what  I  have  seen  in 
—  the  Small  Debt  Courts,  I  ha^  no  doubt  whatever 
Jama  JMofeag.  jj^  ^^  practice  lefeired  to  m  adopted  to  a  consider- 
able extent  Thaie  may  be  diffeBent  motLvea  for 
adopting  it  One  suggestion  may  be  iiiat  the  grocer 
wished  to  protect  himeelf  against  the  Tippling  Act, 
and  toother  may  be  that  it  was  done  to  blind 
the  husband  from  knowing  that  hia  wife  was 
getting  the  hqaon  I  have  heard  both  put  foorwazd. 
Sometimes  the  hud^and  blames  the  wife  and  sometimes 
the  grocer^  and  he  refuses  to  pay  his  account  in  conr 
sequence.  Although  there  haa  been  a  decided  im{»oye- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  g^ooess*  premiaet  I  ^uld 
like  to  see  some  mora  I  think  there  should  be  a 
limitation  in  regard  to  rent — that  no  grocer  should  have 
a  licence  unless  he  has  premises  up  to  a  certain  rental 
and  suitable  for  carrying  on  the  buainesSy  end  unless  the 
premises  are  properly  fitted  up. 

4533.  Do  you  tlunk  that  he  ou^t  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  for  his  licence  1 — That  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
difficulty  I  have  in  regard  to  that  is  in  putting  down  a 
fixed  rule  with  regard  to  it^  because  one  rule  would 
work  well  enough  in  a  city  whereas  it  would  work  very 
badly  in  a  small  {dace.  The  licence  vanes  according  to 
the  rent  in  the  case  of  the  publix^use-keeper. 

yVm,  Higgins,  125.  Mr  Williau  HiGGora,  examined. 

4534.  The  Clumrnvcm. — ^What  are  you? — ^I  am  a 
master  sho^naker  in  Irvine. 


4535.  Have  you  given  your  atii^itbn  ta  1^  sul^iect 
of  this  inquiryl — Yes,  I  have  beesn  loaking;  at  it 
occasionally* 

4536.  llie  grocers'  licences  are  vay  BflBierouB  ia 
Irvine? — ^Yea. 

4537.  In  your  opinion  havejliiey  hftd  abad  e&Bl  ea 
the  town  in  leading  to  nsore  drinking  tliaii  woiM  hoe 
been  otherwise  % — ^I  don't  think  it 

4538.  Is  it  your  <^inion  that  ibis  agoodafBtam;  that 
liquor  should  be  obtainable  in  the  shops  whei«  yoo.  mm. 
get  provisions) — ^I  believe  it  is  quite  eotaseot  to  aell 
spirits  in  small  quantities  in  groGers'  shells. 

4539.  But  is  it  a  good  system  that  apirite  ahoold  be 
sold  in  grocais'  shops) — ^Yes,  because  if  you  want  a 
drop  of  good  stujQf  you  gptit  better  these  than  in. the 
publiean'a 

4540.  You  think  it  is  a  oanvenienaa  to  people  ta  be 
able  to  get  the  liquor  th^  ieqai»  in  the  same  diqp  ae 
their  groceries  % — ^Yes. 

4541.  You  are  in  favour  of  groeeiB  having  thair 
licences  1 — Certeinly.  I  think  it  is  qoite  eoieect  to  mSl 
spirits  in  small  quantities  to  woikjmg  peo^,  ahiq»ly 
because  those  who  do  not  get  it  theoe  would  get  it  in 
the  publichouse,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the;  get 
better  stuff  from  the  grooex  than  ^m  the  pnbliean. 

Adjourned. 


GLASGOW,  MOOT)AY,  22»d  OCTOBER  1877. 


Present : — 


Sir  Jambs  Fsbqusson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Mr  FEBGUSOir. 


Mr  MOLagan,  M.P. 
Sheriff  Crichton. 


Sm  JAMES  FEEGUSSOK"  in  thb  Chair. 


Mrs  Stewart ; 
J/rs  Fulton; 
Mrs  Woyka; 
Miss  Whyte. 


126.  Mrs  Stewart, 

127.  Mrs  Fulton, 

128.  Mrs  Woyka, 

129.  Miss  White, 


examined. 


4542.  The  Chairman, — You  were  appointed,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Temperance  Prayer  Union  on 
the  I9Q1  inst,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Commis- 
sion]— Mrs  Stewart. — Yes.  [The  memorial  was  read 
as  follows: — *To  the  Eoyal  Commisaon  on  Grocers' 

*  licences. — We,   the  imdersigned,    representing    the 

*  Women's  Temperance  Prayer  Union  of  Glasgow, 
'  protest  against  the  existing  law  regarding  grocers' 

*  Hcencee.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  demoralising 
'  effect  on  licensed  grocers  and  their  assistants  through 

*  intoxicating  drinks  being  constantly  within  their 
'  reach,  as  well  as  the  deceitful  habits  induced  by  the 

*  continual  and  well-known  evading  of  the  law.  We 
'  are  satisfied  that  most  disastrous  results  accrue  from 

*  the  facility  with  which  spirits,  wine%  and  malt  liquors 

*  can  be  obtained  in  shops  holding  such  licencea     We 

*  view  these  shops  as  the  means  by  which  many  women, 
^  but  sp«dally  the  wives  of  respectable  working  men, 
'  frst  acquire  the  habit  of  drinking,  While  they  would 
'  scorn  to  be  seen  entering  a  puMichouse,  they  are  not 
^  ashamed  to  purchase  intoxicating  liquor  along  with 
^  food  from  a  licensed  grocer — the  diink  being  often 
'  entered  in  the  pass-book  as  some  other  commodity. 
'  While  we  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  the  total  prohibi- 
'  tion  of  the  drink  traffic,  we  would  hail  witk  thanks- 

<  giving  any  legislative  measure  for  the  separation  of 
'  the  s^e  of  intoxicating  liquor  from  that  of  food. — On 
'  behalf  of  the  Women's  Temperance  Ftayer  Union  of 
^  Glaagow — ^Adelaide  Stewart^  iVesui^en^;  AgneaSannie, 

<  Vice-President;.  Elisabetii Dunlop^  Treanurer;  Mary 
'  White^  Agnes  A.  Bryson,,  Secretaries.    79  Saudue- 

<  haS  Street,  Gla^pQW,  19th  October  1877.1 


4543.  May  I  ask  if  you  or  the  other  ladies  can  speak 
to  distinct  cases  that  have  come  under  your  knowledge 
of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  memorial  ? — Mrs  FuUon, 
— I  can  speak  to  two  cases  that  came  xmder  my  own 
notice.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be  asked  to  give 
names,  but  they  came  under  my  own  special  notice — 
one  the  case  of  a  lady  in  a  very  good  position,  and  the 
other  not  in  such  a  good  position,  but  both  highly  re- 
spectable, who  informed  me  that  they  had  imbibed 
these  habits  entirely  by  getting  drink  at  the  grocer'a 
They  would  not  have  entered  a  publiehonse.  There 
are  many  circumstances  which  it  would  not  be  prudent 
for  me  to  mention  that  are  known  to  me  in  connection 
with  these  two  cases. 

4544.  When  they  went  to  the  grocers  they  got  into 
the  habit  of  getting  small  quantities  of  spirits  ?---In  one 
case  it  was  got  in  sealed  bottles.  I  don't  know  as  to 
the  other,  but  it  woidd  be  in  small  quantities,  I  think. 
Neither  of  their  husbands  was  aware  of  it  They  ac- 
quired the  habit,  and  indulged  it,  in  ignorance  of  their 
husbands,  for  a  considerable  time. 

4545.  Have  any  of  you  ladies  km)wn  special  cases 
of  the  kind  mentioned  1 — Mrs  Woyka, — Since  I  have 
observed  the  sittings  of  the  Eoyal  Commiasion,  I  have 
made  it  my  purpose  to  try  to  get  evidence,  and  I  know 
two  reformed  drunkards  who  have  told  me  that  even 
to-day,  when  they  go  into  a  grocer's  shop  to  buy  other 
articles,  the  temptation  is  before  their  eyes,  and  they 
say,  *  Why  not  buy  the  same  articles  we  used  to  buy  t ' 
bnt  they  are  restraoned  from  doing  what  thesy  fomarly 
did. 

4546.  So  you  mean  that  tihey  have  ksDi  aokad  in 
grocers^  diops  to  buy  liquor  % — So;  they  isel  the 
temptation  horn  seeing  it  befozB  thttor  c^yea  in  going  to 
the  grocer's  for  other  goods.  Theae  vcore;  rrfbmed 
drunkards  wbo  told  me  of  the  temptafticHt  thoy  fak.  ta 
buy  the  wbiaky  agaan.    I  may  mention  that  one  gnmr 
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to  wbam  I  qrake  aadd  io  mie,  ^I  cannot  pay  my  lent 
'  wthm  1  ham  ihe  iioence. '    I  do  not  see  why  geocexs 
fiiionH  luma  Ikenoes  any  more  -Assai  fleshens  or  bakers. 
4547.  Is  there  any  other  thing  which  any  of  yon 
laibnawonld  like  ft»  mention  I — ^No. 


130.  Mr  Jakes  MIIillo?,    Ooahnaster,   Slamaoinan, 
Stirlingshire^  examined. 

4648.  The  Ghainmm. — We  hare  heard  that  you 
QUL  tell  us  samething  about  the  existence  of  stores  in 
the  nunuig  distdotB^  in  which  liquois  are  sold.  Are  they 
nimwwmp  in  your  diertnct  1 — ^Yes.  May  I  be  allowed 
ta  jead  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared)  If  you 
pkaaa — '  I  have  conneoticm  with  collieries  situated  in 
Ntm  Monkland,  Slamaunan,  and  Muiravonaide 
parishes,  employing  upwards  of  750  workmen.  In 
the  immediate  (Hstrict  of  Slamannan,  where  I  reside, 
there  are  3  hotels,  2  publichouses,  and  8  grocers' 
licences,  with  a  continuous  effort  to  increase  the  latter 
number.  This  will  represent  a  population  of  between 
5000  and  6000  persons.  I  have  had  considerable 
means  of  observing  the  effect  of  grocers'  licences  on  the 
working  classes,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  facilitias 
for  obtaining  dnnk  at  grocers'  shops  under  the  present 
system  produced  irr^ularities,  and  especially  drinking 
amongst  female  customers.  I  have  had  the  means  of 
knowing  that  spirits  were  noted  in  provision  books  as 
*'Aqua,"  sometimes  as  "Aq,"  and  as  frequently 
repsesented  as  '^  Soap,"  and  would  presume,  in  cases 
like  the  latter,  that  it  was  gc^  without  the  knowledge 
or  approval  of  the  husbandl  I  have  had  complaints 
from  pid>licans  of  their  sufGBrance  through  the  custom 
of  liccaised  grocers  allowing  drinking  on  their  premises, 
and  thereby  tending  towaids  the  hurt  of  the  publicans' 
inteirest  Howev^,  drinking  on  the  premises  was  not 
in  every  case  with  the  approval  of  the  licensed  grocer. 
In  our  locality  the  drinking  at  the  door  and  windows 
of  licensed  grocers  is  practised  to  a  most  unseemly 
extent, — ^positively  disgraceful.  I  have  never  con- 
sidered that  poUcemen  in  country  districts  showed  any 
earnestness  to  make  convictions  of  people  drinking  on 
the  prenuses.  I  would  consider  it  next  to  impossible 
for  policemen  to  strictly  supervise  and  check  all  the 
irregularities  committed  by  some  licensed  grocers  in 
coimtry 'districts,  as  it  becomes  exceedingly  easy  if  a 
grocer  is  willing  to  evade  the  law.  I  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  spirit  trade,  and  the  grocery  trade 
should  be  completely  separated.  I  consider  this  the 
only  sure  way  of  lessening  temptation,  and  removing 
the  evils  complaiued  of.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
restricting  of  spirits  to  a  given  limit,  even  though 
having  the  bottles  sealed,  would  not  cure  the  evils  of 
the  present  system.  I  consider  the  number  of  public- 
houses  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  population, 
but  have  no  distinctive  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
householders  that  should  form  the  basis  of  calculation. 
The  effect  of  a  principle  like  this  would  be  a  great 
guidance  for  justices,  and  obviate  the  conupting  efforts 
made  ixi  canvassing  them  as  is  done  meantime.  I 
hare  also  the  decided  opinion  that  in  order  to  control 
the  monopoly  or  favour  that  might  arise  therefrom,  all 
publichouse  licences  should  be  submitted  to  some  form 
ci  auction,  or  pubHc  competition,  so  that  while  the 
present  duty  as  a  basis  might  be  adequate  for  back- 
lying  premises,  the  surplus  duty  that  would  be  received 
from  ^voured  locations  would  immensely  aid  the 
national  or  local  exchequer.  Some  principle  like  this 
would  give  the  country  a  truer  value  of  publichouses 
lelatiye  to  each  other,  and  very  much  annul  the 
buying  of  the  goodvrill  of  licensed  houses  commonly 
practiaed,  which  I  have  personal  knowledge  of.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  shutting  ol  public- 
houses  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  as,  apart  altogether  from 
the  consideration  of  the  short^dng  of  the  hours  of 
Satuxday^s  labour,  it  almost  invariably  foUows  that  in 
eoontry  districts,  under  the  present  system,  the  hours 
of  the  Sabbath  are  trespassed  on  before  many  reach 


*ihsar  hamoB  from  the  pubHc  hoisne.     I  &el  «piite    OuAJmsm*' 
'  oertadn  tint  a  proper  repreaentatian  of  working  m^i's         — 

*  opinion  in  Seotlami  would  be  completely  antagonistic  -^  ^MSttep. 
'  to  the  interests  of  grocers'  licenoes.    Asi^  probably  no 

*  better  deduction  could  be  drawn  in  supp(M*  of  tins 
'  atateiDQueait  than  in  my  nea^bouriiood,  where  the  wsrk- 
<  mem,  under  the  co-^ypeiative  system,  began  business 
'  some  15  years  ago,  withabocit  £100  of  capital  They 
'  now  own  3  large  establishments  in  different  parts  of 
'  the  district,  and  turn  over  somewhere  about  £60,000 
'  per  annum.  It  seems  alto^e&Br  against  their  idea  of 
'  iihin^s  to  associate  spirits  with  iksar  business." 

4549.  You  say  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is 
3  hotels,  2  publichouses,  and  8  grocers,  in  an  area 
comprising  5000  of  a  population.  You  are  sure  of 
tioese  numbers,  are  you? — Yes ;  the  population  of  the 
entire  parish,  I  understand,  is  not  nmch  over  ^000. 

4550.  That  would  give  a  liceDsed  house  to  something 
over  400  of  the  population.  You  think  the  houses  are 
too  numerous,  do  you  1 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4551.  Are  you  a  justice  of  the  peace? — No. 

4552.  Has  the  action  of  the  justices  been  to  reduce 
the  number  of  houses  of  late  ? — No. 

4553.  Has  this  number  of  eight  grocers  existed  for 
many  years] — ^It  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 

4554.  They  have  given  no  new  licences  of  late? — 
No,  they  have  given  no  new  licences. 

4555.  When  you  say  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  increase  them,  does  that  mean  that  there  have  been 
applications  for  new  licences? — There  have  been 
applications  every  half  year  for  an  increase. 

4556.  But  the  justices  have  been  refusing? — They 
sometimes  refuse  on  the  ground  of  the  house  not 
having  proper  accommodation  or  something  of  that  sort 

4557.  Are  there  many  groeers  in  your  district  who 
have  not  got  the  licence  ? — ^A  considerable  number. 

4558.  Mr  Ferguscm. — ^Do  these  grocers  who  have 
not  the  licence  complain  of  any  unfairness  in  being 
refused  the  licence  ?  In  other  words,  do  they  find  it 
against  their  trade  not  having  the  licence? — ^There  are 
a  number  who  confine  themselves  to  the  provision  trade 
that  have  no  indination  to  assodato  the  selling  of 
spirite  .with  their  bifidness. 

4559.  But  my  question  has  reference  to  the  effect 
upon  their  trade.  Are  they  sufficiently  prosperous 
without  the  licence? — ^They  seem  to  be  getting  a 
living. 

4560.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  the  grocers  who  have 
the  licence  living  chiefly  by  their  groceries,  or  chiefly 
by  their  liquor  trade,  do  you  think  ? — They  seem  to  be 
living  chiefly  by  their  liquor  trade. 

4561.  That  is  your  opinion:  perhaps  you  are  not 
sure  ? — Oh  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  on  that  point. 

4562.  That  their  liquor  is  their  chief  trade  ? — Yes. 
A  large  proportioji  of  the  working  men  are  associated 
with  co-operative  stores,  where  they  get  their  provision& 
That  proves  that  the  licensed  grocers  are  living  chiefly 
by  the  spirit  trade. 

4563.  Is  it  within  youi  knowledge  whether  many 
workmen  deal  with  the  co-operative  stores  in  preference 
to  licensed  grocers,  so  that  their  wives  may  not  have 
the  chance  (^  getting  spirits,  or  do  you  know  anything 
about  that? — Those  that  go  to  the  licensed  grocers'  are 
generally  the  lower  class  of  workmen. 

4564.  You  think  that  as  a  rule  the  better  class  of 
workmen  are  dealing  with  the  co-operative  stores^ 
Decidedly. 

4565.  You  have  said  that  liquor  is  entered  in 
customer's  books  under  some  other  name:  are  these 
cases  within  your  own  knowledge? — ^Yes. 

4566.  You  have  seen  the  boc^  ? — Yes. 

4567.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  the  grocers' 
licence  abolished  altogether.  Is  that  because  you  think 
its  connection  with  the  grocery  or  provision  trade 
undesirable  ? — It  is  quite  an  undesirable  connection. 

4568.  Would  you  object  to  have  a  moderate  number 
of  spirit-dealers  who  did  not  sell  groceries,  but  who 
might  sell  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? 
— I  believe  that  where  spirituous  liquors  in  country 
districte  are  vended  at  all,  there  ought  to  be  suitable 
sitting  accommodation. 
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GhABQOW.        4569.  You  think  it  is  more  desirable  that    they* 

—         should  be  consumed  in  the  publichouse  than  taken' 

J,  M'KUlcp.  iiome, — is  that  your  opinion  ?-— Decidedly.     "Workmen 

in  general  have  no  great  desire  to  take  home  liquor  to 

consume  in  their  own  houses. 

4570.  Is  it  not  very  common  among  the  miners  to 
take  a  bottle  of  whisky  home,  especially  on  Saturday 
night  ? — It  i&  probably  done,  but  I  question  much  if  it 
is  a  general  practice. 

4571.  But  is  it  commonly  donet — Well,  it  maybe 
done.     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  done. 

4572.  That  would  show  that  among  a  certain  number 
of  them  there  was  a  desire  to  take  it  home  ? — I  don^t 
think  it  would  be  so  regularly  done  if  the  liquor  was 
confined  to'  the  publichouses. 

4573.  But  if  the  men  could  get  no  liquor  except  in 
the  publichouses,  would  that  not  keep  them  away  from 
home  more  ? — I  don't  think  that.  Working  men  as  a 
rule  are  not  habitual  drunkards,  accordmg  to  my 
experience. 

4574.  If  they  become  habitual  drunkards  they  go 
down  hill  ? — Yes. 

4575.  You  don't  think  that  many  working  men 
drink  a  little  liquor  every  day  i — No,  that  is  not  my 
experience  of  workmen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
not  the  same  opinion  regarding  their  wives. 

4576.  Mr  Ferguson. — Then  you  think  the  stuff 
they  get  from  the  grocers  is  pretty  much  confined  to 
their  wives  ? — ^Very  much  confined  to  their  wives. 

4577.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  you  think  their 
wives  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  1 — They  would 
not. 

4578.  The  Chairman, — ^To  what  extent  do  you 
advocate  an  earlier  closing  of  licensed  houses  1—1  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  living  in  a  house  which 
is  within  the  hearing  of  the  closing  of  publichouses 
at  eleven  o'clock;  I  understand  that  a  number  of 
minutes'  grace  is  generally  given  by  the  publicans, 
which  may  amount  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  as  a 
common  thing  the  people  stand  on  the  street  for  other 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  outside,  and  as  they  usually  have 
a  mile  or  perhaps  two  miles  to  go  home,  it  invariably 
follows  that  the  Sabbath  hours  are  trespassed  on  before 
they  reach  their  houses.  It  is  a  very  unseemly  thing 
to  hear  them  singing  and  making  a  noise,  and  I  was 
very  much  shocked  a  few  weeks  ago  in  coming  through 
the  village  at  eleven  or  twelve  o*clock, — ^which  I  don't 
often  do, — to  see  bands  of  drunk  men  on  the  streets  at 
that  time. 

4579.  Mr  Ferguson, — On  Saturday  night? — Yes; 
and  shortening  the  hours  would  have  the  effect  of 
restraining''^  them  from  encroaching  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

4580.  TIte  Chairman, — You  don't  think  that  if  the 
houses  were  closed  much  earlier  on  Saturday  evenings, 
they  would  just  buy  a  bottle  to  drink  later  on  or  next 
(^layl — It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
shorten  the  hours  anyhow. 

4581.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Do  you  think  there 
has  been  any  chwige  on  the  habits  of  the  working 
classes  for  the  better  or  the  worse  in  the  way  of  drink- 
ing 1 — ^My  opinion  is  that  the  working  men  are  if  any- 
thing improved.  There  is  one  disadvantage  that 
miners  in  Scotland  are  subjected  to,  and  that  is  that  in 
times  of  depression  emigration  frequently  takes  place, 
and  it  is  the  most  provident  and  respectable  class  of 
workmen  who  usually  emigrate,  their  place  being  taken 
up  generally  by  a  foreign  element,  which  is  hardly 
equfd  in  point  of  respectability  to  the  men  who  nave 
left  They  are  toned  considerably  down  from  time  to 
time  by  emigration,  but  taking  workmen  all  over,  I 
presume  they  are  rising  considerably  in  the  scale,  and 
I  have  every  hope  that  national  education  will  continue 
to  tone  them  up. 

4582.  When  you  speak  of  the  effect  that  you  think 
grocers'  licences  have  upon  women,  do  you  speak  from 
general  impression,  or  have  you  known  numbers  of 
individual  cases? — I  know  very  many  cases,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  and  there  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  working 
men  as  their  continuous  grinding  and  the  want  of  home 
comfortfi 


4583.  Then,  in  your  experience,  you  rather  think  that- 
the  working  men  as  a  body  would  rather  have  the 
licences  taken  away  from  grocers) — ^Yes,  that  is  my 
experience. 

4584.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Were  those  cases  of  wives 
that  you  say  you  are  aware  of  cases  where  they  took 
a  good  deal  of  drink  without  being  drunkards  ^—-They 
were,  regularly  taking  drink  without  being  drunkards. 

4585.  When  they  get  a  taste  for  spirits,  do  you  think 
tbey  would  go  as  readily  ,to  a  publichouse  as  to  a 
licensed  grocer  for  it  1 — I  don't  thmk  they  would. 

4586.  They  have  not  sunk  so  low  as  that  i — ^No. 

4587.  But  suppoising  there  should  be  a  separation  of 
the  spirit  licence  from  the  sale  of  groceries,  do  you 
think  they  would  go  as  readily  to  a  place  where  spirits 
were  sold  to  them  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premised 
as  they  would  go  to  a  grocer's  shop  i — ^I  think  they 
would  be  considerably  restrained  from  going  to  a  house 
that  was  entirely  confined  to  the  selling  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

4588.  You  think  they  get  the  spirits  on  the  sly,  and 
they  would  not  like  it  to  be  known  publicly  that  they 
are  drinking  spirits — is  that  your  opinion?-- Yes. 

4589.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  seen  bands  of 
drunken  men  when  passing  through  the  village  at  night. 
Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  them  got  drink  from 
the  licensed  grocers,  or  was  it  altogether  from  the 
publichouses  1 — I  presume  that  in  the  cases  that  I  men- 
tioned, they  got  the  drink  from  the  publichouses. 

4590.  Entirely  from  the  publichouses  t— Yes.  • 

4591.  You  mentioned  the  cases  of  men  drinking  the 
spirits  they  got  at  the  licensed  grocers'  at  the  doors  and 
at  the  windows,  and  you  stated  that  that  is  carried  on 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Have  you  ever  seen  benches 
placed  along  the  walls  of  the  grocer's  house,  wher© 
they  sit  down  and  drink  what  they  bought  in  the 
grocer's  shop? — Yes,  I  have  seen  accommodation 
tables. 

4592.  On  the  outside  of  the  house? — No,  not  on  the 
outside. 

4593.  You  have  seen  that  in  the  shop? — I  have 
seen  that  in  the  shop. 

4594.  That  was  drinking  on  the  premises  ? — I  may 
further  state  that  there  are  some  grocers  who  hold 
licences  that  have  little  patches  of  field  adjoining  their 
shops  for  the  encouragement  of  quoits  and  games,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  with  the  entire  means  of  bringing 
trade  to  their  own  shop — grocers  who  had  no  sitting 
accommodation. 

4595.  And  the  liquors  were  bought  in  the  shop  and 
taken  out  and  drunk  in  the  field  I—Drunk  at  the  door 
— on  the  outside — within  a  few  yards  of  the  door. 

4596.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  publichouse  keepers 
do  that  too,  as  well  as  grocers  ? — That  is  not  so  common 
in  our  district 

4597.  It  is  done  principally  by  licensed  grocers 
then  ?-r-There  is  one  case  that  I  draw  my  principal 
conclusion  from. 

4598.  You  mentioned  that  in  some  instances  the 
liquor  bought  in  the  grocers'  shops  was  consumed  on 
the  premises  without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the 
grocers,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4599.  Then  was  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  grocer  in 
these  cases  to  inform  on  the  person? — It  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  vagrants  to  go  in  and  ask  for  half  a 
gill,  and  just  to  put  it  over  at  once. 

4600.  Before  the  grocer  has  time  to  challenge  it  ? — 
Yes. 

4601.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  licensed  grocers  in 
your  district  have  their  houses  connected  with  their 
shops  ? — ^A  number  of  them  have. 

4602.  The  majority,  do  you  think? — ^The  majority. 

4603.  And  do  you  think  they  ever  use  that  com- 
munication as  a  means  of  giving  drink  on  Sundays,  or 
on  other  days,  during  illegal  hours  ? — No ;  I  have  no 
particular  knowledge  of  them  selling  on  tiie  Sabbath-^ 
day  or  irregularly. 

4604.  The   Chairman, — This   question    has    been 
suggested  to  me :  Do  you  know  of  any  case,  of  your 
own  knowledge,  of  drinking  on  the  grocers'  premises 
— ^Do  I  know  personally 
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4605.  Yes.     Have  you  ever  aeen  any  case  1 — Oh,  yes. 

4606.  Many  cases  i—A  number  of  cases. 

4607.  Mr  Campbell  Smntcm, — Do  you  mean  a  num- 
Iser  of  cases  apart  from  those  cases  of  vagrants  tossing 
it  off  before  the  grocer  could  prevent  them  1 — Yes. 

4608.  Do  you  mean  that  you  know  of  cases  where 
it  is  done  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
grocers  ? — Yes. 

4609.  At  the  counter,  or  in  a  back  place  ? — BotL 

4610.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — Then  I  understknd  your 
principal  complaint  against  the  system  of  licensed 
grocers  is  the  facility  it  gives  to  working  men's  wives 
to  get  drink  to  take  home  ? — Yes. 

4611.  The  Chairman, — I  am  asked  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  you :  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that 
the  husband  was  not  aware  that  the  entry  of  '  soap  * 
meant  spirits  1  Might  it  not  be  put  in  so  merely  to 
evade  the  Tippling  Act? — I  think  there  are  cases  in 
our  district  every  day  of  that  same  irregularity. 

4612.  But  do  you  know  that  it  is  without  the  hus- 
band's knowledge? — Yes,  I  know  that  the  workmen 
were  at  their  work,  and  getting  no  drink  in  the  evening. 


131.  Mr  Robert  Hunter,  Chief  Constable  of  Ren- 
frewshire. 

4613.  The  Chairman, — ^Will  you  state  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  ?  Will 
you  mention  first  what  burghs  have  i,  separate  jurisdic- 
tion ? — The  burghs  of  Greenock,  Paisley,  Johnstone, 
and  Port  Glasgow  have  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

4614.  And  the  burgh  of  Renfrew  1 — Yes,  it  is  also  a 
burgh  distinct  from  the  county.     That  is  five. 

4615.  But  populous  places  such  as  Johnstone  and 
Barrhead  are  in  the  county  % — In  Johnstone  they  get 
all  the  licences  from  the  county.  They  are  represented 
hj  the  justices, — not  by  the  magistrates. 

4616.  It  is  a  police  buigh  only  ? — It  is  a  police  burgh, 
but  the  licences  are  got  through  the  county. 

4617.  Would  you  tell  us  now  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  the  county,  excluding  the  burghs  1 — ^The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1862  was  77,304,  exclusive  of 
burghs,  and  in  1876  it  was  88,000  ;  that  is  according 
to  the  last  census.  In  1862  the  nimiber  of  licensed 
publichouses,  including  hotels,  was  220,  and  of  grocers 
33,  or  one  for  every  283  of  the  population  ;  in  1876, 
licensed  hotels  and  pubHchouses,  276  ;  grocers,  70 ;  or 
one  for  every  255  of  the  population. 

4618.  Has  the  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  been 
uniform  over  the  county,  or  is  it  more  in  some  districts 
than  others  ? — It  has  been  more  uniform,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  the 
population  has  mostly  increased,  and  where  licences 
have  been  more  freely  granted. 

4619.  Then  the  granting  of  licences  has  not  been  kept 
down  by  the  justices  ? — They  have  great  hesitation  in 
granting  licences  unless  a  good  reason  for  licensing  is 
givan. 

4620.  Do  they  grant  grocers'  licences  more  readily 
than  publichouse  licences  % — ^The  justices  differ  as  to 
that.  Some  would  grant  them  to  very  respectable 
grocers,  and  others  would  refuse.  I  think  the  majority 
would  refuse,  but  still  the  others  get  them  licensed. 

4621.  We  have  heard  that  in  some  counties  at  one 
time  the  justices  granted  grocers'  licences  pretty  easily, 
thinking  they  were  less  injurious  than  publichouses,  but 
they  have  seen  cause  to  change  their  opinion.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  case  in  Ren&ewshire  1 — ^Well,  there  is 
a  much  stronger  feeling  now  than  there  was  against  them 
at  one  time. 

4622.  Do  the  justices  require  that  the  grocer's  shop 
should  be  of  a  considerable  size  in  order  to  give  a  licence 
to  it  % — ^Those  that  have  been  last  licensed  were  larger 
houses  and  higher  rented  houses  ;  but  as  to  those  that 
have  been  licensed  for  a  very  long  time,  a  number  of 
them  are  low-rented,  and  I  think  unsuitable. 

4623.  But  the  justices  are  inclined  to  be  more  parti- 
cular in  regard  to  the  class  and  character  of  the  house, 
— ^is  that  so  % — ^Yes ;  they  don't  report  the  same  on  the 


grocers  as  they  do  on  an  ordinary  publichouse  licence,    Glasgow. 
the  same  accommodation  not  being  required.  — . 

4624.  Has  this  feeUng  among  the  justices,  of  greater -^^^^^^-S'''^''- 
reluctance  to  grant  licences,  proceeded  from  yoiur  reports  1 

— They  have  my  reports,  but  I  think  a  great  many  of 
the  justices  were  influenced  by  their  own  opinion. 

4625.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  report  particularly  to 
the  justices  about  the  licensed  grocers ?--Not  particularly. 

4626.  What  have  been  the  reports  made  to  you  about 
them  1  Have  there  been  many  irregularities  among 
them] — The  reports  tome  were  not  much  ^gainst  them. 
Those  that  they  were  against  were  of  the  lower  class, — 
the  lower-rented  houses. 

4627.  Then  is  it  the  case  that  among  the  better  class 
of  licensed  grocers  you  believe  there  are  few  irregidari- 
ties  ? — My  impression  is  that  they  are  scarce. 

4628.  Among  the  lower  class — ^the  smaller  houses — 
do  you  think  there  are  many  % — I  believe  that  there  are 
more  than  I  am  aware  of, — ^much  more.  I  am  talking 
not  from  personal  knowleidge,  but  from  my  own  belief. 

4629.  Your  own  belief,  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
your  officers  1 — Of  officers  and  others  as  welL 

4630.  Do  they  tell  you  that  they  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  irregularity  going  on,  though  they  cannot 
prove  it  % — They  say  they  suspect  that  it  is  done.  They 
suspect  this,  that  when  people  are  buying  groceries  they 
are  possibly  getting  drink  asjn^. 

4631.  What  is  the  natu^^  the  irregularity  that 
they  suspect  ? — It  is  principally  that  when  they  are  in 
the  shop,  they  may  drink — ^perhaps  a  small  quantity. 
It  is  believed  to  be  comparatively  small ;  because  there 
is  little  appearance  of  drunkenness  seen  outside. 

4632.  Just  a  little  tippling  in  the  house  % — Tippling 
in  the  house. 

4633.  And  are  there  cases  of  drinking  before  and 
after  legal  hours  ?  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  ? — It 
is  possible  there  may  be,  the  same  as  in  any  other  house. 

4634.  But  one  would  suppose  you  would  go  a  little 
beyond  possibility.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  it 
does  go  ont — I  don't  think  it  goes  on  to  any  great 
extent, — ^not  at  all  I  think  it  is  generally  confined  to 
their  ordinary  hours  of  business. 

4635.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions  of  grocers  ] 
— ^During  that  time  we  have  had  seventeen. 

4636.  Seventeen  in  fifteen  years  1 — Yes. 

4637.  Are  these  grocers,  do  you  think,  extensively  used 
by  the  working  classes  forgetting  spirits? — I  think  that 
they  are  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  think  it  is  more 
immediately  the  lower  classea 

4638.  Efave  you  reason  to  know  that  men  or  women 
use  them  most  for  getting  spirits  1 — I  think  it  is  more 
confined  to  women. 

4639.  Do  you  think  if  the  men  want  spirits  they 
generally  go  to  the  publichouse  % — I  think  so. 

4640.  Have  you  heard  much  about  women  getting 
spirits  in  grocers'  shops  ? — ^There  is  a  great  deal  said 
about  it 

4641.  It  is  matter  of  common  talk  ? — Of  common 
talk.  I  don't  know  that  many  that  talk  about  it  have 
good  premises  for  what  they  say,  and  yet  it  is  very 
possible  that  what  they  say  may  be  quite  true. 

4642.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  requires  to  be 
strengthened  to  enable  the  police  to  put  down  the  irregu- 
larities that  they  believe  to  exist,  but  have  a  difficulty 
in  detecting  ? — I  think  they  should  have  at  least  as 
much  power  with  the  grocer  as  they  have  with  the 
ordinary  publichousa 

4643.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — You  say  at  least  as 
much.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  you  could  give  them 
more  t — ^What  I  mean  is  that  they  Should  have  as  strong 
powers. 

4644.  The  same  powers  % — The  same  power& 

4645.  The  Chairman, — Would  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  using  that  power  ? — When  a  person  goes  into  the 
publichouse,  you  know  that  he  goes  to  buy  liquor,  and 
you  are  able  to  control  the  liquor  traffic.  But  a  great 
many  people  going  to  the  grocers'  shops  must  be  going 
there  to  buy  provisiona  Would  you  feel  any  difficulty 
in  your  officers  going  often  into  the  grocers'  ^ps  to  see 
what  was  going  onl — ^My  impression  is  that  if  they 
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GLA800W.  were  going  in  they  might  not  succeed.  If  they  were 
—  seen,  it  would  prevent  detection. 
RobertSwUer.  4545^  iS^m^  CWc^fon.— Would  the  officers  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  in  1 — ^No,  it  would  be  the  officers'  duty  the 
same  as  to  go  to  aiiy  other  place,  and  I  don't  know 
why  he  should  not  go  there  the  same  as  to  any  other 
place,  if  )a  breadi  of  the  law  is  being  committed. 

4647.  The  Chairman. — Is  thwe  any  other  way,  do 
you  think,  by  which  you  could  have  the  trade  better 
regulated  besides  the  police  having  the  power  of  entry  1 — 
I  don't  know. 

4648.  I  suppose  in  r^ard  to  the  smaller  shops,  women 
and  sometimes  children  go  with  vessels  to  take  away  the 
spirits  ? — Yes. 

4649.  Do  you  think  they  often  take  it  away  in  open 
vessels  1 — ^They  do  occasionally. 

4650.  In  jugs  and  other  vessels  1 — ^Yes,  they  take  it 
away  in  that  low  way.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  at  all 
events,  and  I  believe  that  women  of  a  low  type  of 
character  axe  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

4651.  Do  you  know  if  they  often  drink  what  they 
get  just  outside  the  door,  or  in  the  neighbourhood? — I 
thinlr  that  is  very  limited.  There  may  be  instances  of 
it,  but  I  thinlr  it  is  very  limited.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  women — neighbours  and  others 
who  know  one  another — ^meeting  together  and  getting 
drink.  I  think  that  is  rather  on  the  increase — ^not  in 
the  publichouse  or  grocer's  house,  but  in  their  own 
houses.  They  send  for  the  drink.  They  club  together, 
as  it  is  called. 

4652.  Is  liquor  taken  out  in  grocers'  carts  through 
the  country  1 — ^There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in  our 
coimty.  We  had  one  suspected,  and  we  got  a  convic- 
tion against  him. 

4653.  But  it  is  taken  out,  I  suppose,  for  lawful 
delivery  1 — Oh  yes,  and  it  was  a  party  who  took  it  out 
for  la^ul  delivery  who  also  served  families  with  it. 

4654.  But  you  don't  think  that  is  gone  on  with  ? — 
Not  at  all  in  our  county. 

4655.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  thing  is  curing 
itself — ^that  the  justices  are  getting  stricter,  and  that  by 
degrees  the  class  of  houses  will  be  more  respectable ;  or 
do  you  think  it  wants  something  more  stringent  tiian 
that? — My  impression  is  this,  that  generally  speaking 
the  drinking  custom  has  not  been  on  the  increase  for 
some  time.  That  is  my  impression.  I  don't  think  that 
generally  it  has.  But  certainly  at  times  they  drink  a 
great  deal  more  than  at  others,  and  that  is  at  times 
when  they  have  more  money.  But  take  it  .over  all,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  drinkmg  system  is  very  much  on 
the  increase. 

4656.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Do  you  think  there  is  not 
more  drunk  now  in  1877  than  there  was  in  1872,  when 
the  wages  were  about  the  same  % — ^Yes ;  but  the  popula- 
tion is  much  greater. 

4657.  You  think  you  should  have  more  drunk  as  the 
population  increases  % — ^I  don't  apply  it  to  drunk  men 
altogether.  I  refer  to  drinking  generally  and  the 
apparent  effects. 

4658.  You  mean  a  greater  consumption  of  spirits  ? — 
Yes. 

4659.  Do  you  ever  have  any  complaints  from  the 
members  of  your  corps  as  to  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
entering  grocers'  shops  1 — Certainly. 

4660.  And  what  reason  do  they  give  for  it? — They 
require  to  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  drink  is  being 
taken  before  they  can  go  in  and  search  the  house. 

4661.  Take  the  case  of  a  pubhchouse  at  present,  will 
any  of  your  men  enter  a  publichouse  unless  he  has 
reason  to  beheve  that  there  is  something  ill^al  going  on 
in  that  house  1 — ^They  don't  do  it  as  a  rule ;  but  they  do 
it  sometimes  if  they  think  it  is  an  irregular  house — ^they 
will  take  advantage  of  going  in  at  times  whey  they  are 
not  expected. 

4662.  Suppose  they  had  full  power  to  enter  a  grocer's 
shop  at  any  time,  they  would  not  enter  unless  they  had 

'  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  something  illegal  going 
on  I — Of  course  there  is  something  in  that  too.  But 
I  believe  they  can  contrive  and  manage  to  get  drink 
more  readily  there. 

4663.  In  the  grocers'? — In  the  grocers'. 


4664.  Even  though  the  police  had  full  power,  you 
think  they  would  contrive  to  get  diink  more  readily  in 
the  groc^  ? — They  would,  iot  this  reason,  that  if  a 
person  goes  into  a  publichouse  it  is  known  that  it  is 
only  for  drink  he  is  going  there ;  but  if  a  person  goea 
into  a  grocer^s  shop  it  might  be  considered  that  he  is 
going  in  for  groceries. 

4665.  Are  you  in  favour  of  separating  the  licence  for 
selling  drink  from  the  grocer's  Hceace,  and  having  an 
independent  man  selling  liquor  ? — ^Well,  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well 

4666.  You  think  tibat  would  be  an  improvement? — 1. 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement;  but  I  should 
say  that  improvement  would  apply,  as  I  have  said 
already,  more  immediately  to  the  low  class  of  groceiB. 

4667.  We  would  have  great  difficulty  in  making  a 
distinction  between  the  high  dass  and  the  low  class  of 
grocers.  We  would  not  be  able  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them,  so  that  I  am  afraid  we 
would  require  to  have  the  same  law  for  both  ? — ^But  I 
think  if  the  rental  were  higher,  a  higher  class  of  people 
would  be  licensed  I  am  led  to  believe  that  tike  re- 
spectable grocers  whom  I  refer  to  conduct  their  business 
in  a  very  respectable  way,  and  I  think  there  is  scarcely 
such  a  thing  in  their  premises  as  women  getting  drink 
as  they  do  in  the  lower  class  of  houses  that  I  refer  ta 

4668.  You  cannot  expect  women  of  the  lower  class 
to  get  drink  in  the  high  class  grocers ;  but  do  you  think 
that  women  of  the  h^er  class  don't  get  it  in  the  same 
way  ? — ^They  only  get  it  that  way. 

4669.  They  get  it  home  with  them  ?— Yea. 

4670.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  that  kind  in 
your  district,  where  ladies  or  women  in  respectable  posi- 
tions get  drink  on  the  sly  in  that  way  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any. 

4671.  Supposingthe  licence  was  taken  away  from  the 
grocers,  do  you  think  your  men  would  be  more  able  to 
find  out  those  who  were  committing  any  ill^al  acts  than 
under  the  present  system  ? — I  think  tiiey  have  more  to 
contend  with  at  present 

4672.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  to 
state  ? — ^There  is  one  thing  that  has  struck  me  as  a  very 
bad  element  in  regard  to  the  grocer's  licence.  I  know 
it  is  the  case  that  from  time  to  time  Women  are  served 
with  drink  in  those  low  houses,  and  it  is  entered  as 
good&  I  think  that  might  be  averted  to  some  extent 
at  aU  events,  and  perhaps  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
by  providing  that  no  grocer  should  sell  any  kind 
of  spirits  without  writing  down  in  the  pass-book  or  order 
book  the  actual  thing  supplied 

4673.  Would  you  make  it  a  breach  of  certificate  ? — 
I  would  make  it  a  breach  of  certificata  That  is  my 
idea,  if  there  was  anything  intended  to  mislead  or 
deceiva  I  think  that  would  put  a  stop  to  it  to  a  great 
extent,  and  for  this  reason :  a  grocer  in  serving  his  cus- 
tomer, although  he  was  owing  him  a  good  deal  of  money, 
would  not  go  to  the  court  and  ask  it ;  he  would  rather 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  money  than  nm  the  risk  of 
losing  his  licence. 

4674.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
is  not  iDi  uncommon  practice, — ^the  practice  of  making 
false  entries  ? — I  believe  it  is,  and  I  would  be  afraid 
with  the  lower  class  of  peeple  it  may  at  first  introduce 
drinking  if  they  get  it  in  that  way,  without  their 
husband's  knowledge,  and  having  it  entered  as  goods. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  apt  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  because, 
although  the  customer  and  the  grocer  may  be  friendly 
enough,  the  grocer  is  looking  to  his  own  interest,  and 
the  customer  would  very  often  rather  not  pay  if  he 
could  help  it  And  besides,  they  would  be  in  the  powei* 
of  their  customer,  and  not  only  the  customer  himself, 
but  it  might  be  known  otherwise — ^by  their  children, 
&C.  That  is  a  matter  Ihat  the  police  might  possibly 
discover  as  well  as  any  other  breach  of  certificate. 

4675.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state? — ISo. 


132.  Mr  John  Jonbs,  Chief  Constable  of  Dumfriesshire. 

4676.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  you  tell  us  the  number 

of  licensed  houses  in  your  county,  exclusive  of  the 
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buigbs  9 — ^In  1861  the  population  of  Dumfriesshixe  ex- 
cluding the  buighs  of  Annan  and  Dumfries,  was  58,972, 
and  in  1871  it  was  56,907,  showing  a  considerable 
lednction. 

4677.  What  was  the  number  of  licensed  houses  at 
the  same  periods  ? — The  number  of  licensed  grocers  in 
1861  was  43. 

4678.  What  was  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  houses 
in  that  year ) — ^In  1868  the  number  of  hotels,  public- 
houses,  and  licensed  grocers  was  103  ;  in  1869,  105  : 
1870,  105  ;  1871,  105  ;  1872,  103  ;  1873,  98  ;  1874^ 
101  ;  1875,  101 ;  1876,  96  ;  and  1877,  97. 

4679.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  separately  ? — 
The  number  of  grocers  in  1871  was  42,  and  in  1877, 37. 

4680.  What  was  the  number  of  grocers  in  1861 1 — 
The  number  of  licaised  grocers  in  1861  was  43. 

4681.  What  was  the  total  number  of  licensed  houses 
in  that  year  1 — I  cannot  give  that  In  1868  the  total 
number  was  103. 

4682.  And  the  grocers  m  1868?— In  1861  the  popu- 
lation was  58,972  ;  the  number  of  licensed  grocers,  43 ; 
unlicensed  grocers,  343  ;  hotels  and  publichouses,  70  ; 
number  of  convicted  grocers,  1  ;  number  of  persons 
apprehended,  542.  I  cannot  give  the  number  of  drunk 
and  incapable ;  I  have  no  form  in  my  book  for  that. 

4683.  Take  now  1871  ?— The  population  in  1871 
was  56,907  ;  number  of  licensed  grocers,  42  ;  unlicensed 
grocers,  370  ;  hotels  and  publichouses,  63  ;  grocers  con- 
victed, 2  ;  drunk  and  incapable,  31  ;  persons  appre- 
hended, 889.  I  cannot  give  the  number  of  drunk  and 
incapable  out  of  that  number. 

4684  Can  you  give  as  the  figures  for  the  last  year  1 
— ^I  take  the  population  as  at  the  last  census :  Numbers 
of  licensed  grocers,  35 ;  unlicensed  grocers,  384 ;  hotels 
and  publichouses,  61 ;  convictions  of  grocers,  1 ;  persons 
found  drunk  and  incapable,  64  ;  persons  apprehended 
during  the  year,  991. 

4685.  Have  the  magistrates  been  refusing  new 
licences  1 — Yes,  they  have  been  refusing  new  licences  as 
far  as  they  possibly  could,  both  for  grocers,  publichouses, 
and  hotels,  unless  very  good  cause  was  shown.  You 
will  observe  that  the  population  has  decreased,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  they  have 
not  seen  any  occasion  whatever  to  increase  the  number 
of  publichouses,  but  rather  to  reduce  theuL 

4686.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  grocer's  licence  ?  Have  you  formed  a  general 
opinion  about  it  1 — I  have  paid  some  little  attention  to 
the  question,  but  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  about  which 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  straightforward  answer,  and  for 
this  reason :  the  getting  at  offences  by  grocers  is  so  very 
difficult  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  many  instances 
to  get  at  them  at  all  Although  you  know  that  offences 
are  being  committed  against  1^  Acts  of  Parliament  con- 
stantly, there  is  not  the  means  of  obtaining  that  correct 
information  which  would  lead  to  a  conviction  that  can 
be  got  as  regards  publichouses. 

4687.  Is  it  your  belief,  from  the  reports  of  your 
officers,  that  there  is  frequent  irregularity  in  some  of  the 
grocers' houses? — lam  certain  of  it, — a  very  great  num- 
ber. But  I  must  confine  that  to  the  lower  class  of 
dealers. 

4688.  You  have  some  grocers  in  a  large  way  whose 
houses  are  conducted  as  wdl  as  you  could  wish  1 — Yes, 
who  would  not  sell  a  gUl  of  whisky  in  a  measure  and 
who  would  not  sell  a  pint  of  beer  out  of  their  shop. 
They  are  wholesale  spirit-dealers  more  than  anything  else. 

4689.  I  observe  you  have  told  Sir  Robert  Anstmther, 
when  he  asked  the  question,  that  the  law  is  evaded  by 
the  less  respectable  grocers,  and  that  a  great  many  of 
them  derive  the  most  of  their  success  and  profits  &om 
the  sale  of  spirits? — I  am  speaking  of  a  very  great 
number  of  persons  who  have  grocers'  licences,  but,  in 
point  of  fact  they  sell  very  little  groceries.  The  greater 
part  of  their  profits  are  obtained  from  the  sale  of  spirits 
and  ala  There  may  be  a  few  sweeties  or  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  in  the  window,  but,  in  point  of  fact  their  trade 
is  in  the  sale  of  spirits  and  ale. 

4690.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  irregularity  that 
takes  place  is  drinking  on  the  premises  chiefly  ? — I  know 
tiiat  drinking  on  the  premises  has  taken  place  frequently, 


al&ough  no  convictions  were  got  for  it     In  some  cases    Q^laboow, 

we  have  convictions,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind         — 

from  what  I  see,  and  from  the  reports  which  I  receive  •^«*«»«^»«- 

from  my  officers,  is  that  a  very  great  deal  of  illicit 

traffic  goes  on,  both  in  the  morning  before  8  o'clock  and 

at  night  after  the  publichouses  are  closed.     It  is  quite 

a  frequent  thing  to  see  the  shops  of  the  description  that 

I  have  now  stated  open  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 

people  go  into  them  and  continue  to  go  into  them,  imd 

also  after  1 1  o'clock  at  night 

4^1.  What  LB  your  opinion  as  to  the  change  in  the 
law  that  is  desirabla  How  far  would  you  go  f— In  the 
first  place  I  am  of  opinion  that  grocers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  unless  in  sealed  bottles,  and  I  would  say 
in  quarts, — not  less. 

4692.  Then  you  want  to  break  down  the  small 
tippling  trade?-— Yea  Second,  I  think  the  rental 
should  be  very  much  increased  for  grocers'  licences.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  what  that  increase  should  be, 
because  in  some  towns  the  rent  is  very  high,  while  in 
others  it  is  low.  A  house  that  would  bring  £50  in  a 
large  town  could  be  got  in  villages  very  likdy  for  half 
that  sunL  Hence  I  think  a  fixed  sum  of  rental  would 
not  be  attainable,  although  in  one  of  the  licensing  Acts 
I  see  they  have  arrived-  at  £40,  £50,  and  £60. 

4693.  That  is  for  hotels,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

4694.  But  possibly  there  might  be  a  graduated  scale, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  place  ? — That  would 
hardly  meet  the  point  respecting  the  rental  of  the  house ; 
but  I  think  there  might  be  limitations.  I  may  mention 
that  many  years  ago,  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  justices  had 
a  committee,  and  they  fixed  what  they  thought  a 
sufficient  number  of  houses  for  certain  districts  in  the 
county.  That  was  kept  up  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  but 
new  circumstances  occurred,  and  new  justices  came  on 
the  bench,  and  they  did  not  think  they  were  bound  by 
any  decision  come  to  formerly,  so  that  that  rule  broke 
through.  But  you  will  perceive  that  in  the  county  of 
DumMes  on  the  whole  the  certificates  have  been  very 
much  reduced. 

4695.  Sheriff  CrieMoru — How  would  it  do  to  leave 
the  fixing  of  the  rental  to  the  licensing  authority  of 
each  district  ? — They  have  it  in  their  own  hands  now, 
because  they  can  either  license  a  house  or  not  license  it 
It  is  an  element  they  will  take  into  consideration  when 
licensing. 

4696.  The  Chairman. — Recognising  the  difficulty  of 
the  cas§,  you  still  think  it  desirable  that  a  certain 
minimum  limit  should  be  put  on  the  rental  of  the 
house  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4697.  What  more  would  you  say? — I  would  make  it 
a  breach  of  certificate  for  grocers  to  supply  a  bottle  and 
allow  the  persons  to  go  outside  the  door  and  drink  it 
just  off  the  premises,  or  lend  them  a  jug  to  drink  two 
or  three  quarts  of  ale  on  the  road, — that  is,  just  to  go 
outside  and  drink  it  immediately  off  the  premises. 

4698.  That  would  be  met  by  your  provision  as  to 
sealed  bottles,  would  it  not? — Hardly,  because  they 
would  draw  the  cork  as  soon  as  they  got  outside. 

4699.  How  could  the  grocer  help  ti^t  ? — Perhaps  he 
could  not;  but  I  mean  where  it  is  carried  on  as  a 
regular  trade,  and  where  he  allows  the  bottles  to  be 
brought  back.  If  a  grocer  supplies  a  bottle  of  whisky 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons  to  take  it  out  and 
drink  it  outside  his  house,  I  consider  that  is  just  the 
same  thing  as  allowing  it  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

4700.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — And  the  lending  of  a 
tumbler  would  prove  complicity? — Yes,  or  a  bottle. 
There  is  another  point  that  has  come  under  my  obsenra- 
tion.  It  is  very  annoying  to  those  who  have  the  looking 
after  of  the  Public  House  Acts  to  find  that  doctors  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  grant  lines — I  think  not  very 
properly  sometimes^ — for  persons  to  obtain  spirits  from 
publicans  and  grocers. 

4701.  The  Chairman. — At  irregular  hours? — ^At 
improper  hours, — Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  Persons 
I  know  have  been  imwell  in  consequence  of  the  drink 
they  have  taken  before,  and  the  medical  officer  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  perhaps.  I  am  not  casting  any 
reflections  on  the  medical  gentlemen,  but  they  have 
done  what  I  consider  to  be  very  irregular  in  granting 
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Glasgow,  tliese  certificates,  and  the  publicans  in  supplying  the 
—         drink.     That  has  come  under  my  notice  once  or  twice. 

John  Jone8,  There  was  one  case  which  came  before  the  last  Com- 
mission  on  publichouses,  and  I  remember  Professor 
Swinton  investigated  it  very  closely, — the  case  of  a  Dr 
MacKnight  in  Dumfries,  who  persisted  in  upholding 
that  he  was  right  in  giving  people  spirits  in  that  way. 

4702.  But  you  had  a  case  lately? — Yes,  we  had  a 
case  lately  of  that  description,  but  it  very  properly  fell 
through,  because  the  old  lady  to  whom  the  liquor  was 
granted  was  dying.  She  was  ninety-eight  or  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  was  dying,  and  the  doctor  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  her  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  bottle  of 
ginger  wine ;  and  the  woman  died  next  day.  Now,  it 
did  appear  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  proper  for 
the  doctor  to  have  gone  and  seen  the  old  lady,  so  as  to 
have  been  able  to  judge  how  much  it  was  proper  she 
should  take,  but  that  was  not  done.  However,  I  with- 
drew the  case. 

4703.  Supposing  that  a  patient — ^we  shall  say  a 
woman  in  childbed — ^requires  spirits  on  a  Sunday,  must 
not  the  doctor  take  upon  himself  to  get  it  for  her  ? — I 
think  so ;  and  I  think  he  should  then  go  to  the  police- 
man and  say  *  I  want  this :  will  you  go  with  me  and 
*  get  it ;  *  or  go  to  a  magistrate  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  ask  •  for  an  order  or  for  his  sanction. 
I  think  that  should  be  made  law. 

4704.  You  think  the  practice  of  doctors  giving  these 
lines  is  liable  to  abuse  ? — I  am  satisfied,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  a  very  great  deal  of  abuse  has  been 
perpetrated  by  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  medical 
men.  There  is  another  point  that  I  would  bring  imder 
your  observation,  and  that  is  that  respectable  females, — 
persons  whom  you  would  not  suspect  of  such  a  thing, — 
when  ordering  their  groceries  order  also  spirits,  ale,  and 
porter  and  wines  in  small  quanties,  for  home  consump- 
tion. That  has  been  brought  under  my  notice.  Now 
they  certainly  never  would  go  to  a  publichouse  for  it. 
There  should  be  some  check  upon  that,  although  I  don't 
see  what  remedy  could  be  proposed. 

4705.  Can  there  be  any  check  upon  it  except  to 
separate  the  liquor  trade  from  the  provision  trade  ? — I 
see  none. 

4706.  Mr  Ferguson. — Would  you  be  prepared  to  go 
so  far  as  to  recommend  that  ? — I  would,  except  for  the 
higher  class  of  houses  paying  a  rental  say  of  £30  in 
villages  and  rural  districts,  and  £60  in  towna  In 
England  I  see  the  business  is  conducted  on  that 
principle.  I  have  occasion  weekly  almost  to  go  into  a 
border  county  in  England,  and  I  find  there  a  regular 
class  of  men  who  keep  stores  where  bottles  of  ale, 
porter,  or  wine  can  be  got ;  and  that  trade  is  conducted 
respectably. 

4707.  ITie  Chairman. — ^Have  you  made  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  that  trade  1 
I  mean,  do  you  know  on  what  conditions  these  licences 
are  granted  1 — No,  I  do  not  I  merely  know  the  shops, 
and  I  believe  they  have  a  licence, — not  an  hotel  licence. 
There  is  nothing  consumed  on  the  premises,  I  believe. 

4708.  Mr  Gamphdl  Swinton. — Do  they  sell 
groceries  ] — They  do  not.  It  is  entirely  apart  from  the 
grocery  business.  I  believe  these  places  are  conducted 
with  respectability  and  propriety,  and  they  do  a  good 
trade ;  so  that  selling  drink  is  not  a  necessary  appendage 
to  a  grocer's  business. 

4709.  The  Cliairman. — ^And  resorting  to  such  a  house 
as  that  could  give  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  associa- 
tions like  the  publichouse  1 — Nothing. 

4710.  And  they  could  not  get  the  drink  secretly? — 
No.  There  are  plenty  of  females,  and  plenty  of  males 
too,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  who  go  to  these  houses 
and  take  their  dram  on  the  sly,  who  woidd  not  think  of 
entering  a  respectable  hotel  and  taking  it  in  sight  of  all 
who  happened  to  be  there. 

4711.  Giving  a  dram  on  the  sly  in  such  a  house 
would  be  in  itself  an  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the 
shopkeeper? — No  doubt  of  it;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  at  them.  In  fact  it  is  an  impossibility.  It  cannot 
be  done  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

4712.  Mr  Ferguson, — I  understand  you  think  there 
should  be  a  complete  separation  between  the  grocery 


trade  and  the  spirit  trade? — ^I  do.  I  see  no  necessity 
for  the  combination.  But  it  may  be  very  difficult  just 
now  to  recommend  such  a  sweeping  measure  as  that 

4713.  Ths  Chaimum.—^X3X  I  think  you  except  high- 
rented  houses  ? — Yes ;  the  magistrates  taking  care  that 
the  character  of  the  person  is  above  suspicion. 

4714.  Mr  Ferguson, — And  in  the  case  of  that  class 
of  licences  which  you  have  spoken  of,  I  think  you  mean 
that  these  parties  would  not  be  selling  groceries,  but 
would  simply  be  spirit  merchants  ? — Simjiy  spirit  and 
wine  merchants,  and  they  would  sell  porter  and  ale ; 
and  it  would  all  go  out  in  sealed  bottlea 

4716.  The  Chairman. — ^Have  you  any  other  sugges- 
tion?— None,  except  that  I  coincide  with  my  brother 
chief  constable  who  lately  gave  his  evidence,  that  all 
those  informalities  which  we  know  take  place  with 
reference  to  grocers*  licences,  although  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  at  the  present  time,  should  be  made  breaches 
of  certificate,  so  that  they  might  be  brought  before  the 
court  and  investigated.  I  think  that  is  a  very  proper 
suggestion. 

4716.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
the  hours,' — ^whether  they  should  be  shortened  ? — That 
is,  supposing  the  grocers'  licences  are  to  be  kept  on.  I 
think  grocers  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  spirits,  ale, 
or  porter  before  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
profess  to  sell  for  home  consumption  and  for  family  use, 
and  it  cannot  be  wanted  for  that  purpose  at  6  or  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  publican  or  a  hotel-keeper  is 
debarred  from  opening  his  house  for  selling  to  persons 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  quantities 
of  spirits,  ale,  and  porter  are  got  from  these  places  before 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

4717.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
no  licensed  grocer  should  be  allowed  to  open  his  shop 
before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? — That  would  be 
depriving  him  of  what  should  be  his  legitimate  trade. 
I  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  that. 

4718.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Woidd  it  not  be  safer 
not  to  let  him  open  at  all  before  8,  than  to  let  him  open 
early  as  he  docs  just  now,  but  not  sell  spirits  till  10  ? — 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  legislature.  I  am  quite  of 
opinion  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  sell  spirits  and  ale,  he 
should  bo  put  in  the  same,  position  exactly  as  the 
publican, — ^that  he  should  not  liave  any  advantage  over 
the  legitimate  business  of  selling  spirits  and  ale  by  a 
publican  or  hotel-keeper.  I  think  it  very  unfair  that 
he  should  open  his  shop  before  the  proper  tima 

4719.  SJieriff  Crichton. — Do  any  of  the  grocers  in 
Dumfriesshire  send  out  carts  to  the  country  f — I  don't 
know  one,  unless  the  articles  are  ordered  beforehand.  I 
know  of  nothing  like  hawking. 

4720.  Then  that  practice  does  not  exist  in  Dimifries- 
shire  ? — It  does  not  exist  in  Dumfriesshire. 

4721.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — I  don't  think  you  mentioned, 
among  your  remedies,  that  of  giving  the  police  the  same 
power  of  entering  grocers'  sliops  as  publichouses? — I 
have  not  mentioned  that,  but  I  don't  see  why  the 
grocers  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  police  any  more  than  the  publican.  They  have  the 
same  licence.  Of  course  the  power  must  be  used  by  the 
police  with  very  great  discretion.  They  must  not  enter 
a  high  class  establishment,  and  pry  into  the  back  rooms 
and  places,  unless  they  have  very  strong  grounds  indeed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  any  chief  constable  would  check 
such  a  practice,  and  would  not  allow  it. 

4722.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Have  any  of  the  grocers  in 
Dumfriesshire  their  dwellings  attached  to  their  shops  ? — 
Not  the  larger  grocers. 

4723.  Have  the  smaller  ones? — ^The  smaller  ones  have. 

4724.  Does  that  prevail  to  any  extent  in  Dumfries- 
shire ? — ^Yes,  in  the  country  places. 

4726.  Is  that  prejudicial  at  all,  do  you  think  ? — ^A 
great  deal  of  temptation  is  attached  to  it  I  should  like 
to  suggest  one  thing,  and  that  is  as  to  sending  children 
for  drink.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  it  has  been 
held  that  if  children  are  sent  by  their  parents  or  by  any 
person  for  liquor  in  open  vessels,  that  is  not  an  offence 
against  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  not  being  the 
purchasers.     There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
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meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  Of  conrse  the  law 
has  been  decided  by  the  High  Court,  but  there  is  an 
opinion  prevailing  among  a  very  great  number  of 
gentlemen  that  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  with  open  vessels  for  ale, 
porter,  or  whisky,  as  it  may  give  them  a  taste  for 
liquors,  and  as  it  enables  them  to  see  scenes  and  people 
that  they  should  not  sea 

4726.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  with  reference  to  the  drunk  and 
incapable  in  the  country  districts  of  Dumfriesshire  1 — I 
saw  l^e  evidence  of  Mr  Davidson,  the  chief  constable, 
and  he  puts  the  matter  pretty  plainly.:  the  fine  is  only 
58.,  and  it  would  cost  about  14&;  conseqiiently  the 
person  is  allowed  to  go,  sometimes,  in  the  country 
districta  In  Dumfriesshire  they  are  generally  allowed 
to  go  away,  and  they  are  brought  up  again  and 
prosecuted,  especially  in  the  burghs.  We  have  very 
little  drunk  and  incapable  in  the  country  districts ;  it  is 
principally  in  burghs,  under  the  Lindsay  Act  and  under 
the  old  burgh  Acta  I  don't  think  it  applies  mucii ; 
but  in  country  districts  I  should  say  let  tiie  man  go, 
rather  than  drag  him  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  confine 
him  twenty-four  hours. 

4727.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Would  it  be  an 
advantage  to  raise  the  fine  ? — In  some  instances  I  think 
it  would  be  proper  that  the  fine  should  be  raised. 

4728.  In  England  it  rises  according  to  the  nimiber 
of  convictions,  does  it  not  1 — I  am  not  aware  ;  but  I 
have  seen  men  fined  10s.  in  England  for  being  drunk 
and  incapable,  and  that  is  very  moderate,  I  think,  seeing 
that  one  drunk  man  will  take  a  policeman  off  his  beat 
for  half  an  hour  carrying  him  to  the  police  station,  and 
taking  care  of  him. 

4729.  Sheriff  Crieliton, — And  costs  are  awarded  also 
in  England  ? — Yes.  Would  you  allow  me  to  hand  in 
a  return  called  for  by  the  Commission,  and  two  tables, 
one  giving  the  number  of  licences  granted  in  the 
county  from  1868  to  1877,  and  the  other  giving  the 
number  of  convictions  against  licensed  grocers  in  the 
county  for  the  same  period. 

4730.  The  C/iairman. — I  am  told  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  burgh  police  in  Dumfries  that  the  use  of 
beer  is  taking  the  place  of  spirits  a  good  deal  in  the 
town.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  in  the  county  ? — 
Certainly  Mr  Malcolm  the  superintendent  of  police 
should  have  a  better  opportunity  than  I  have  of  judging 
what  takes  places  in  Dumfries. 

4731.  But  do  you  think  that  is  the  case  in  the 
county  1 — It  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  county. 

4732.  It  has  been  represented  by  a  good  many  people 
that  in  small  country  villages  the  licence  could  not  be 
taken  from  grocers  altogether  without  inconvenience,  and 
that  at  all  events  it  should  be  continued  for  wine  and 
beer,  and  that  that  might  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of 
more  harmless  liquors  'f— Less  evil  would  arise  most  un- 
questionably from  such  a  practice  ;  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  pay  the  value  of  the  licence.  There  is  no  doubt 
whisky  is  the  national  drink  for  Scotland,  and  the  poorer 
classes  take  their  whisky  and  their  toddy. 

4733.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  number 
of  licensed  publichouses  in  the  county  and  in  the  burgh 
of  Dumfries.  No  doubt  those  in  the  burgh  of  Dumfries 
are  largely  used  by  the  county  people  on  market  days 
and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

4734.  And  that  would  rather  tend  to  equalise  the  real 
proportion  ? — ^Yes  ;  DumfHes  is  a  mai^ket  town,  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  accommodation  on  Wednesdays 
and  market  days.  I  do  not  know  if  your  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  police  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary boundaries  in  some  places  clasL  For  instance, 
at  Duinfries  the  magistrates  grant  licences  within  the 
Parliamentary  boundary,  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police  of  the  county.  The  whole  duty  of  the 
magistrates  is  to  grant  the  licence,  and  I  merely  sugge^ft 
that  that  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent 
because  the  police  under  their  control  have  no  means  of 
reporting  offences  against  these  partiea  I  think  that 
anomaly  should  be  remedied  if  possible. 

4735.  That  is  to  say,  the  municipal  boundary  should 
correspond  with  the  police  boundary  — Yes.       The 


magistrates  of  Dumfries  have  on  all  occasions  renderod    Glasgow* 
me  evety  facility,  and  allowed  me  to  mention  anything ;         -^ 
but  it  is  an  anomaly  that  should  be  remedied.     There   '^^^  Jones. 
is  just  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  respecting  the  com- 
mittees  under  the  Cameron  Act     My  experience  of 
these  committees  has  certainly  not  been  what  was  anlaci- 
pated  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.     For  instance,  I  will 
take  one  case.     In  the  buigh  of  Dumfries  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  magistrates  with  the  burgh  magistrates 
to  sit  after  the  licence  is  granted  by  the  burgh  ;  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  the  provost,  and  as  far  as 
the  county  is  concerned  they  certamly  can  have  no  say, 
because  the  provost  has  the  casting  vote  with  the  same 
number  of  committee  sitting ;  so  that  it  is  a  farce  for  the 
county  magistrates  to  sit  in  any  such  case. 

4736.  ^eriff  Crichton. — Do  you  mean  that  the  burgh 
magistrates  have  it  all  their  own  way  ? — Clearly.  I  don't 
find  any  fault  It  is  the  result  of  the  law.  There  is 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  magistrates.  They  are  merely 
doing  what  they  consider  to  be  their  duty,  but  still  it 
seems  a  farce  to  ask  so  many  magistrates  from  the  county 
to  sit  as  the  committee  when  they  have  no  power  when 
they  get  there. 

4737. — The  Chairman. — Is  that  the  general  county 
appeal  committee  ? — Yes  j  but  I  am  taking  the  burgh  of 
Dumfries  alona 

4738.  Where  it  concerns  a  burgh  licensing  question, 
the  burgh  magistrate  must  be  in  the  chair  % — Yea 

4739.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Does  the  court  consist  of 
three  burgh  magistrates  and  the  provost  ? — Yea 

4740.  The  Chainnaii. — The  practical  effect  of  that  in 
the  case  to  which  you  refer  has  been  that  the  licences 
have  been  sustained  in  spite  of  the  county  ? — ^Yes.  I 
am  merely  saying  that  the  part  of  the  committee  belong- 
ing to  the  county  is  a  useless  appendage.  If  the  magis- 
trates of  the  burgh  make  up  their  minds  to  grant  a 
licence,  anything  that  the  county  magistrate  says  is  of 
no  use.  Another  point,  so  far  as  the  Cameron  Act  is 
concerned,  is  that  I  find  in  many  instances  that  a  num- 
ber of  justices  sitting  in  the  lower  court — say  seven  or 
eight— grant  licences,  but  that  is  revised  by  a  committee 
of  three.     I  think  that  is  wrong. 

4741.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — They  are  elected,  are  they  not  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  I  think  they  should  not  have  the  power.  I 
am  finding  no  fault  except  that  I  think  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  wrong. 

4742.  The  Chairman. — You  think  it  is  wrong  that 
the  smaller  body  should  revise  the  larger?— Yes, 
especially  as  the  smaller  body  has  not  that  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  which  the  larger  body  had  when 
granting  or  refusing  the  licence. 

4743.  Has  it  not  been  matter  of  complaint  that  a 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  licensing  body  is  less  satisfac- 
tory than  a  fixed  and  responsible  body  ? — Both  bodies 
should  be  responsible ;  but  what  appears  to  me  to  bo 
strange  is  that  the  smaller  body,  who  cannot  have  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  should  have  the 
power  to  veto  what  has  been  done  by  the  larger  body, 
who  had  all  the  circumstances  before  them  in  the  court 
below. 

4744.  But  how  would  you  apply  the  remedy  ? 
Would  you  reduce  the  number  in  the  coiuij  below,  or 
woidd  you  increase  the  number  in  the  court  above  t— I 
don't  think  it  is  any  improvement  on  the  old  quarter 
sessions,  where  the  whole  body  met  and  decided.  The 
old  quarter  sessions  appears  to  me  to  be  the  remedy. 

4745.  Did  that  not  lead  to  canvassing  and  very  irre^ 
gular  decisions  ? — I  understand  that  it  did  so  in  many 
places,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  the  case  in 
Dumfriesshire.     I  believe  it  was  not  the  case. 


133.  Alexander  Osborne,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  City  ^^-  ^^»^<»^' 
of  Glasgow. 

4746.  The  Chairman. — I  imderstand  that  you  have 
considerable  experience  as  a  merchant  among  the  licensed 
and  unlicensed  grocers  ? — My  particular  trade  has  led 
me  among  them  very  much. 
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Glasgow.  4747*  What  is  your  trade? — ^I  am  a  wholesale  pro- 
—  vision  mercbaiit. 
AUx.  OOmu,  4748  xhen  you  supply  the  dealers?— Yea  It  is 
fifteen  yeazs  since  I  ent^»d  the  Town  Council,  and 
about  ten  years  since  I  was  elected  a  magistrate.  While 
a  magistrate  I  devoted  my  attention  very  much  to  the 
licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors. 
The  question  with  reference  to  the  grocers'  licences 
catne  very  often  before  the  magistrates.  The  complaint 
was  urged,  which  I  have  seen  urged  also  before  this 
Commission,  that  many  men's  wives  were  supplied  with 
intoxicating  liquors,  unknown  to  their  husbands,  by 
grocers.  I  may  say  that  the  magistrates  gave  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  that  matter,  and  we  were  quite 
unable  at  any  time  to  find  any  evidence  of  such  a  tiling 
being  done.  I  myself  personally  have  taken  some  pains, 
in  my  intercourse  with  grocers  for  a  great  many  years 
hack^  to  learn  if  such  a  thing  was  done  generally,  or  at 
alL  I  have  inquired  at  many  grocers,  both  in  town 
and  country,  and  I  have  found  some  who  have  said 
that  such  was  asked  by  men's  wives  sometimes.  I  have 
never,  of  course,  got  any  to  say  that  ever  it  was  given ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  not  as  a  rule  given,  or  even  as 
an  exception.  The  very  last  party  that  I  inquired 
at  said  to  me,  *  Surely  the  people  who  say  so  think 

*  grocers  are  fools ;  if  a  wife  attempts  to  deceive  her 
'  husband,  we  would  never  expect  to  be  paid  our  ac- 

*  count,  because  she  would  next  attempt  to  deceive  the 

*  grocer ; '  and  I  think  myself  that  is  only  common 
sense,  and  very  likely  it  is  true  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally. I  believe  that  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain 
whether  grocers'  licences  are  injurious  to  the  community 
generally — not  as  between  trade  and  trade,  neither 
between  the  publican  and  the  grocer,  nor  between  the 
grocer  licensed  or  unlicensed;  and  my  impression  is 
that  the  grocers'  licences  do  less  evil,  according  to  their 
number,  than  the  licences  to  publichouses.  I  think  the 
public,  as  a  public,  don't  complain  of  grocers'  licences. 
A  class  of  the  public  may  do  so.  I  read  Lord  Provost 
Bain's  evidence,  and  I  generally  agree  with  it ;  and  I 
think  a  large  portion  of  the  public  would  much  prefer 
having  any  liquors  they  required  supplied  from  their 
grocer  rather  tban  from  the  publican.  We  don't  like 
to  have  our  intoxicating  liquors — those  who  use  them 
don't  wish  to  have  them — separated  from  our  food 
supply. 

4749.  When  you  say  *we,'  who  do  you  mean? — 
The  pubHc. 

4750.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — I  think  you  divided  the  public 
into  two  classes — one  class  who  approve,  and  the  other 
who  don't  approve  ? — I  am  not  of  that  class  who  don't 
approve.  I  don't  belong  to  the  teetotal  party,  and 
consequently  I  recognise  myself  as  using  moderately 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  use  them  at  my  table,  and  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  compel  me  to  go  to  the  public- 
house  to  buy  these  liquors,  which  are  used  along  with 
articles  of  food ;  it  is  imf air  to  separate  them  till  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  they  should  not  be  used  at  all 
in  the  coimtry, 

4751.  Would  you  give  a  licence  to  a  baker? — I  have 
no  objection.  It  is  not  a  wrong  thing,  if  it  is  thought 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  baker  should  have 
it  t  don't  think  a  licence  would  be  misused  by  a 
baker.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  think  that  a  party  not 
having  a  licence  would  misuse  that  licence,  if  he  had 
it,  any  more  than  a  publican  would  do.  I  may  state 
tiiat  in  Glasgow  we  have  perhaps  1100  grocers,  or 
thereby — ^retail  grocers  doing  business  supplying  the 
public  with  groceries.  Of  that  number  there  are  under 
300  licensed.  I  believe  the  remaining  900,  or  thereby, 
do  not  in  any  way  complain  that  a  portion  of  their 
number  are  licensed.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  com- 
plaint from  them. 

4752.  The  Chairman, — But  the  fact  is  that  in 
speaking  of  the  Hcensed  trade  of  Glasgow,  you  are 
speaking  of  a  much  smaller  class  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  grocers  that  you  find  in  many  localities. 
E(»  instance  in  Edinburgh  we  were  told  that  nearly 
every  grocer  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  is 
licensed;  whereas  in  Glasgow  they  have  been  kept 
within  a  very  small  numbw,  and  these,  we  have  been 


told,  may  be  oaDed  generally  respectable  family  grocers  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be  to  tiie  advantage  of  Edinburgh 
that  such  is  the  case.  I  would  rather  see  1500  grocers 
licensed  in  Glasgow  and  270  pubUchouses,  than  the 
way  in  which  we  stand  at  present 

4753.  How  would  it  be  if  you  had  half  that  number 
of  publichouses,  and  siill  that  number  of  grocers  ? — ^I 
think  it  would  be  all  in  the  inteiest  of  the  oommunity 
at  large. 

4754.  To  reduce  the  number  of  publichouses? — ^Yea. 
I  don't  say  that  we  should  iMceeBarily  incMase  ih» 
number  of  grocers'  Ucenses,  but  if  aa  increase  is  to  take 
place  at  all,  I  think  it  should  be  in  that  direction. 
Much  has  been  said  against  home  drinking,  but  I  think 
drinking,  if  it  is  to  be  indulged  in  at  all,  should  be  done 
at  home,  whether  among  the  better  class  of  the  popula- 
tion or  among  the  working  classes,  rather  than  in  the 
publichouse.  I  think  the  worst  place  for  it  is  in  the 
publichouse.  The  previous  witness  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  wished  to  put  before  the  Commissioners,  with 
reference  to  the  grocers  having  licences — not  so  much 
in  Glasgow,  because  I  believe  the  thing  does  not  occur 
in  Gla^w,  but  I  refer  to  grocers  who  sell  liquor  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  who  yet  seU  it  to 
be  consumed  immediately  outside  the  premises, — 
practically  on  their  premises,  but  beyond  the  door. 
Now,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Iri^  law  were 
introduced  into  Scotland  with  regard  to  that 

4755.  You  know  the  Irish  law  makes  the  grocer  re- 
sponsible if  a  man  drinks  the  spirits  on  the  road  opposite 
his  house  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thmg  to 
have  that  introduced  into  Scotland.  In'countiy  districts 
there  are  great  complaints  about  this, — in  districts 
where  there  are  no  publichouses,  the  places  in  front  of 
the  grocera'  premises  are  rendered  a  nuisance  to  all  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  place  where  I  live  at  the 
coast  there  are  no  publichouses,  but  we  have  one 
licensed  house  that  supphes  liquor  very  freely,  though 
the  grocer  knows  quite  well  it  is  to  be  consumed 
immediately  beyond  his  own  door,  and  provides  seats 
for  the  purpose.  I  think  that  should  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  certificate,  and  I  would  have  the  law 
altered  to  that  effect 

4756.  How  could  a  grocer  help  a  man  buying  a  pint 
bottle  sealed,  and  drawing  the  cork  and  drinking  it 
across  the  road? — He  could  not  help  it  If  it  were 
shown  that  the  party  does  it  unknown  to  the  grocer, 
there  would  be  no  complaint  against  the  grocer,  but  the 
case  I  refer  to  is  where  it  is  continuously  done,  and  where 
it  is  supplied  more  than  once  to  the  same  party  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  it  Of  course  in  all  violations  of 
certificate  there  must  be  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was 
done  knowingly. 

4757.  The  prosecutor  would  have  to  show  the  wilful- 
ness ? — Quite  so,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  in  many  cases.  Immediately  on  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  a  party  is  free  to  drink  at  present 
As  to  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  the  grocera  should  be 
obliged  to  open  at  the  same  hour  for  the  sale  of  all  the 
goods  that  they  have  to  dispose  of  as  the  publichouses, 
and  I  think  it  wjuld  be  well  if  both  were  compelled  to 
close  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  they  do  at 
present 

4758.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  proposed  restriction 
to  sealed  bottles  ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  no  use  at  alL 
I  think  if  parties  are  allowed  to  buy  liquor  it  should  be 
entirely  in  the  option  of  the  buyer  how  much  he  is  to 
buy, — from  a  ^ili  to  a  gallon. 

4759.  But  do  you  think  they  should  be  obliged  to 
buy  it  in  sealed  bottles  so  as  to  secure  that  it  was  really 
taken  away  and  not  consumed  on  the  premises? — I 
cannot  underatand  how  that  would  be  of  any 
advantage. 

4760.  We  have  had  evidence  that  in  many  places 
they  bring  jugs  and  get  a  small  measure  of  whisky  to 
take  away,  or  they  bring  their  own  bottle  and  have  a 
cork  shoved  in  for  the  moment? — I  have  seen  that 
evidence.  It  may  be  so ;  but  from  my  own  observa- 
tion I  think  that  occura  more  frequently  in  pubhchouses 
than  in  grocers'  shops. 
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4761.  We  have  had  evidence  of  it  as  to  grocers' 
shops,  and  we  must  take  it  that  it  does  exist  in  some 
places.  It  has  heen  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
quart  bottle  restriction,  but  you  say  that  would  be 
useless.  Why  would  it  be  useless  ^Parties  wishing 
to  buy  wiU  not  be  prevented  from  buying  it  though 
they  should  pay  the  price  of  a  bottle. 

4762.  But  parties  wishing  to  drink  ^ — In  the  place  1 

4763.  Yes. — ^The  cork  is  very  easily  taken  out. 

4764.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is  sipped  on  the  way 
home  1 — I  think  that  is  a  mere  imagination.  These  is 
no  evidence  of  it. 

4765.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  you  not  think 
that  a  child  sent  by  its  mother  to  buy  whisky,  and 
taking  it  home  in  an  open  vessel,  seeing  how  much  its 
mother  enjoyed  the  liquor,  would  be  led  by  natural 
curiosity  to  take  a  suck  at  it  as  it  went  on? — That  may 
be  so,  but  it  might  happen  with  liquor  got  from  one 
shop  as  well  as  another.  I  cannot  see  how  the  grocer 
selling  it  makes  any  difference  as  compared  with  the 
publican  selling  it  I  have  no  objection  to  have  it  all 
corked  up. 

4766.  Do  the  women  send  their  children  to  the 
publican'sas  readily  as  to  the  grocer's  ? — Quite  so.  When 
mothers  are  so  degraded  as  to  send  their  children  for 
drink,  they  will  send  as  readily  to  the  publican  as  to 
the  grocer. 

4767.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  degraded? — ^I 
think  it  is  a  condition  of  degradation.  If  it  is  not  very 
far  down,  it  is  going  downwards  at  all  events. 

4768.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Your  observations  and  ex- 
perience extend  principally  to  the  licensed  grocers  of 
Glasgow,  do  they  not? — ^Yes,  but  the  magistrates  in 
Glasgow  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  licensing 
and  inspection  of  pubHchouses.  While  I  was  a  magis- 
trate we  adopted  a  resolution  to  dose  aU  the  back  doors 
of  publichouses,  and  that  was  done. 

4769.  That  was  in  Glasgow  1 — ^Yes,  my  experience 
has  only  been  in  Glasgow. 

4770.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  the  coiintry  I—No,  except  in  country 
districts  where  I  have  gone  occasionally.  With  refer- 
ence to  sealed  bottles,  I  think  if  mothers  will  persist  in 
sending  children  out  for  small  quantities  of  liquor  in 
open  dishes,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  child's 
sake  that  the  child  should  get  it  in  a  respectable  grocer's 
shop,  than  that  it  should  be  sent  to  a  publichouse,  where 
it  might  hear  expressions  that  it  woiild  not  hear  in  the 
grocer's.  The  mother  would  not  send  her  child  so 
readily  to  the  publichouse,  and  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  injury  to  the  child  to  send  it  to  the  publichouse 
than  to  a  grocer's. 

4771.  Mr  Campbdl  Swinton, — ^Would  it  not  be  an 
improvement  if  sending  children  at  aU  were  prohibited  % 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  not  to  allow 
children  to  get  drink  at  all,  even  as  messengers.  I 
thrnk  that  is  really  the  law,  though  it  has  not  been  read 
so  in  Glasgow.  I  think  no  child  imder  fourteen  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  messenger  for  drink  at  all 


134.    Commander    Hardy    M'Hardt,    E.K,    Chief 
Constable  of  Ayrshire. 

4772.  The  Chmrman. — ^We  had  evidence  yesterday 
from  your  superintendent  in  North  Ayrshire,  but  as 
you  are  here,  perhaps  you  will  tell  us  something  about 
the  south  end  of  the  county.  Did  he  speak  exclusively 
of  North  Ayrshire  1 — ^I  think  the  figures  he  gave  referred 
to  the  whole  county. 

4773.  Though  you  have  only  been  a  shorii  time 
chief  constable,  you  have  been  informing  yourself  a 
good  deal  on  this  particular  subject? — ^Yes,  since  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  inquiry. 

4774. — Speaking  generally,  would  you  tell  the  Com- 
mission if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
extensive  irregularity  amongst  the  licensed  grocers? — 
Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is, — ^very  extensive. 

4775.  Is  that  throughout,  or  is  it  in  certain  localities  ? 


— ^In  those  localities  where  the  licensed  grocers  are  most 
numerous. 

4776.  Have  the  licences  been  more  numerously 
granted  in  some  districts  than  in  others  ? — Yes,  taking 
the  whole  county  throughout,  the  increase  in  number 
has  not  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the 
population,  but  in  the  perishes  of  Irvine,  Dondonald, 
and  Dairy,  the  increase  has  been  greater  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population. 

4777.  Are  these  licences  both  of  publichouses  and 
of  grocers  ? — I  am  referring  to  grocers*  licences  only. 

4778.  But  have  they  been  freely  granted  to  both 
classes  of  houses? — ^Yea 

4779.  And  in  these  districts  has  there  been  an 
increase  of  drinking  and  drunkenness? — ^There  is  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  drinking  and  drunkenness. 
The  returns  show  an  increase  of  drunk  and  incapable 
throughout  the  county,  but  I  cannot  say  the  increase 
has  been  greater  in  those  parts  of  the  county  in  which 
the  number  of  licensed  grocers  has  increased. 

4780.  But  have  you  received  from  your  ofl&cerg 
distinct  statements  of  irregularities  which  tl^ey  believe 
to  prevail  amongst  the  licensed  grocers  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  had  my  attention  called  to  i^t  by  different  police 
reports,  giving  particulars  of  cases  reported  for  breach 
of  certificate  on  the  part  of  grocers;  and  in  the  evid^ice 
it  has  occurred  occasionally  that  a  witness  has  said  that 
he  heard  the  grocer  threatened  that  if  he  did  not 
supply  the  liquor  on  this  occasion,  which  he  had  perhaps 
refused  to  supply  because  there  was  a  bill  run  up 
unpaid, — if  he  did  not  give  him  what  he  wanted,  he 
would  take  care  to  stop  idl  his  sale  of  drink  on  Sunday. 
That  has  been  used  as  a  threat  to  the  grocers  in 
different  forms,  and  when  I  inquived  what  this  meant,  it 
was  explained  to  me  that  it  meant  he  would  keep  a 
watch  on  the  grocer's  shop  on  the  Sunday,  and  if  the 
trade  went  on  as  usual  he  would  report  him,  and  in  that 
way  he  would  have  his  revenge.  And  I  have  known 
by  the  report  that  under  this  threat  the  grocer 
has  supplied  the  liquor  which  he  before  refused  to 
supply.  Evidence  of  that  sort  makes  me  feel  sure  that 
the  law  is  constantly  contravened. 

4781.  Sheriff  Crichton, — And  sometimes  against  the 
wish  of  the  grocer,  according  to  that  view  of  it ;  you  say 
the  grocer  would  not  supply  the  liquor  unless  he  had 
been  threatened? — His  reason  for  not  supplying  the 
liquor  was  because  he  did  not  want  to  supply  a  man  who 
owed  him  a  £10  note. 

4782. — Do  these  irregularities  take  place  in  popidous 
places  or  in  small  places  ?  Do  they  take  place  in  the 
towns  or  only  in  the  villages  ? — The  cases  that  I  know 
most  about  are  in  the  very  populous  places,  but  there 
the  police  force  is  larger,  >  and  they  have  more  oppor- 
tunities of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances. 

4783.  The  Chairman. — ^Then  they  may  take  place 
also  in  the  small  villages,  but  you  do  not  hear  so  much 
about  it  there  ? — No.  I  find  that  in  the  populous  places 
these  licensed  grocers  have  communications  most  con- 
venient with  their  dwelling-houses  for  breaking  the 
law.  It  is  remarkable  in  one  part  of  the  county  the 
number  of  grocers'  shops  that  have  an  entrance  to  the 
back  premises  of  the  grocer  by  a  dose,  where  numbers  of 
inhabitants  have  to  pass  up  to  their  dwelling-houses ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  grocer  from  passing 
spirits  out  through  the  entrance  that  is  in  the  close  from 
the  shop  which  has  its  public  entrance  from  the 
street 

4784.  But  now,  when  new  Ucenoes  or  renewals  are 
applied  for,  is  it  not  pointed  out  to  the  magistrates 
that  the  premises  are  unsuitable  ? — I  think  that  very 
often  the  magistrates  do  not  realise  how  very  difficuU; 
it  is  to  get  a  conviction ;  and  when  a  man  has  had  no 
conviction  against  him,  they  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
deprive  him  of  his  certificate,  and  the  consequence  is 
ttiat  it  is  renewed. 

4785.  Is  there  not  increased  reluctance  now  to  grant 
these  grocers'  licences  compared  with  what  there  was? 
This  year,  for  example,  have  the  magistrates  been  less 
ready  to  grant  the  licences  ? — There  is  a  slight  increase 
this  year  on  last  year.    In  some  districts  there  might  be  a 
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decrease ;  but  in  the  district  in  which  there  is  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  licensed  grocers  to  the  popula- 
tion, there  was  a  slight  increase  this  year.  That  is  the 
district  in  which  there  are  66  licensed  grocers  to 
66  unlicensed  grocers;  whereas  throughout  the 
whole  county,  the  proportion  is  less  than  1  licensed 
grocer  to  4  of  the  unlicensed  grocers. 

4786.  What  district  is  thati — It  is  the  parishes  of 
Kilwinning,  Irvine,  and  Dundonald. 

4787.  But  that  is  rather  a  notorious  district,  is  it 
not,  for  the  number  of  licences  1 — ^Yes. 

4788.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — That  rather  indicates 
an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  justices  in  that  district 
that  grocers'  licences  are  not  so  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  does  it 
not,  if  they  go  on  multiplying  them  % — I  can  hairdly  say, 
but  there  is  a  large  proportion  in  Dairy  also. 

4789.  Mr  Ferguson, — Do  the  justices  often  refuse 
licences  when  they  are  applied  fori  They  seem  to 
have  been  giving  them  liberally? — I  don't  think  they 
often  refuse  a  renewal,  but  with  new  licences,  they 
hesitate  more  in  granting  them. 

4790.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  aware  of  cases  of 
false  entries  in  passbooks  to  cover  the  sale  of  liquor  1 
Mr  Menzies  told  us  of  some  cases,  but  are  you  aware 
of  others  besides  what  he  stated?-— I  have  seen  some 
six  or  eight  passbooks  in  which  there  was  an  item  put 
down  as  *  goods '  or  *  pop,*  and  that,  I  have  been  told, 
was  for  spirits.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  putting  it  down 
in  that  way  unless  it  was  to  conceal  what  had  been 
supplied. 

4791.  You  were  told  that  by  some  of  your  officers  1 
—Yes. 

4792.  From  whom  did  they  hear  it  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  why  they  iised  these  terms  *  goods ' 
and  *  pop,'  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  so  generally 
used  for  whisky  that  there  could  really  be  very  little 
concealment  about  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  explanation  of  that  A  woman  to  whom  these  pass- 
books belonged,  in  a  case  where  a  grocer  had  left  the 
place  or  had  ceased  business,  said  that  these  items  did 
mean  whisky,  but  I  have  not  had  any  explanation 
why  it  was  entered  in  that  manner. 

4793.  Then,  if  it  is  so  common,  it  could  hardly  have 
deceived  even  the  most  careless  husband? — I  should 
have  thought  not. 

4794.  Do  you  think  that  any  further  restrictions — 
any  further  powers  given  to  the  police — ^would  enable 
you  to  check  these  irregularities? — If  the  premises 
were  constructed  in  a  manner  suitable  for  carrying  on 
the  trade  respectably  the  police  would  be  much  better 
able  to  check  contraventions. 

4795.  Are  the  houses  where  the  irregularities  pre- 
vail generally  very  small  houses,  or  are  they  of  all  sizes? 
— If  the  very  small  houses  were  done  away  with,  the 
greater  part  of  the  irregularities  would  be  done  away 
with.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  occur  in 
the  very  small  houses.  The  larger  proportion  of 
the  houses  are  very  small  in  Ayrshire,  44  out  of  the 
182  of  them  are  under  £10  rental. 

4796.  Sheriff  CricJUon.—ls  that  for  the  whole 
county  ? — Yes. 

4797.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  state? — Imay  explain  why,  inansweringyourquestions, 
I  stated  that  I  believed  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  to 
be  extensive  and  increasing.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  extensive,  but  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  spirits  is 
not  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  grocers*  licences 
that  have  been  issued.  In  fact,  they  have  not  increased 
in  quite  so  great  a  proportion  as  the  population ;  but 
what  I  felt  justified  me  in  saying  that  the  sale  of  spirits 
had  increased  was  the  reason  I  have  for  believing  that 
there  are  each  year  a  greater  number  of  grocers  who 
more  entirely  depend  for  the  profit  and  success  of  their 
trade  on  the  sale  of  spirits.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
all  those  whom  I  have  consulted  as  best  able 
to  furnish  me  with  reliable  information  on  this 
subject 


135.  Provost  Orkney,  Rothesay ;  ) 

136.  Mr  Wm.  Herbert,  Writer,  Eothesay,  j 


examined. 


4798.  The  Chairman. — Mr  Herbert,  you  are 
procurator-fiscal  for  the  county  of  Bute,  including  the 
burghs  of  Rothesay  and  Millport  ? — I  am. 

4799.  {To  Provost  Orkney)— y^o\M  you  tell  us  the 
number  of  licences  in  the  burgh  of  Rothesay  ? — There 
are  7  hotels,  23  pubUchouses,  and  19  grocers'  licences : 
in  all  49.  The  holder  of  one  of  these  grocers'  licences 
does  not  sell  groceries,  but  only  spirits. 

4800.  I  see  that  is  an  increase  of  3  grocers  over  the 
number  ten  years  ago  ? — I  have  got  the  figures  as  far 
back  as  1870.  The  grocers  in  that  year  were  19.  Mr 
Herbert, — The  Chairman  is  quite  right  It  is  an 
increase  of  3  over  the  number  in  1867. 

4801.  Are  the  magistrates  endeavouring  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  grocers'  licences,  or  do  they  grant 
them  to  all  respectable  applicants  ? — Provost  Orkney, — 
We  are  keeping  them  down  as  much  as  we  can. 

4802.  You  desire  not  to  increase  them? — ^Not 
particularly. 

4803.  Do  you  know  how  many  unlicensed  grocers 
there  are  in  Rothesay  ? — I  should  think  about  an  equal 
number  with  those  who  are  licensed.  There  are  some 
small  shops  not  worth  enumerating,  but  shops  of  a 
fairish  good  class  are  about  equal  in  number  to  the 
licensed  grocers.  Mr  Herbert, — ^There  are  about  20 
respectable  shops  not  having  licences. 

4804.  Supposing  there  was  a  grocer  in  a  large  way  of 
business  in  the  town  who  applied  to  you  next  year  for 
a  licence,  when  his  neighbour  in  the  next  street  in  an 
equal  way  of  business  has  not  got  one,  should  you  on 
terms  of  J  fairness  grant  that  licence,  or  should  you  say, 
*  No ;  we  have  got  enough  already '  V^Provost  Orkney, — 
As  a  rule  the  magistrates  have  not  discouraged  grocers 
from  applying  for  licences.  They  have  rather  favoured 
grocers'  licences  than  pubUchouse  licences,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

4805.  In  fact,  has  it  been  considered  rather  an 
advantage  that  the  liquor  should  be  obtainable  at  the 
grocers' ; — We  think  so,  in  Rothesay,  for  family  usa, 
Mr  Herbert, — But  the  magistrates  would  hesitate  about 
granting  an  increase.  Provost  Orkney, — We  are  not  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  number  any  more  than  we  can 
help.  The  feeling  is  rather  to  keep  them  down,  and 
not  to  increase  them. 

4806.  I  suppose!  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  grocer  to  be 
able  to  sell  both  kinds  of  commodities  ? — I  tliink  so, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  his  customers  as  welL  For 
instance,  families  coming  to  Rothesay  in  summer,  so  far 
as  I  know,  considerably  prefer  to  go  to  a  grocer's  for 
their  supplies  of  wines  and  spirits  to  going  to  a  public- 
house  for  them. 

4807.  Then,  a  family  wanting  a  supply  would 
naturally  go  to  a  grocer  who  could  supply  them  with  all 
they  wanted  ? — Yes. 

4808.  And  if  one  man  could  supply  them  with  their 
bottled  beer,  and  possibly  their  wine  and  brandy,  and 
another  could  not,  they  would  go  to  the  licensed 
grocer  ? — ^Yes. 

4809.  Then,  are  you  not  giving  a  great  advantage  to 
one  tradesman  over  another  in  granting  a  licence  to  one 
and  refusing  it  to  another  ?---Tliat  may  arise  from 
different  causea  Shopkeepers  have  different  kinds  of 
trades.  Perhaps  those  who  have  not  applied  for  a 
licence  have  a  different  class  of  customers,  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  supplied  in  that  way  so  much.  That  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  it 

4810.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  have  you  refused  any 
respectable  grocers  who  have  applied  for  licences  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  we  have.  I  think  as  a  rule  respectable 
grocers  having  suitable  premises  have  got  a  licence  when 
they  applied  for  it 

4811.  Mr  M^Lagan, — I  think  you  said  you  did  not 
wish  to  increase  the  licences? — Yes.  The  feeling,  I 
think,  is  generally  in  favour  of  keeping  things  as  they 
have  been  for  some  time  past ;  but  Rothesay  is  a  growing 
place,  of  course. 

4812.  The  Chairman, — But  still  you  think  that  if  a 
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respectable  grocer  applied  for  a  licence,  it  would  be  a 
new  thing  to  refuse  it  1 — I  may  say  that  of  late  the 
feeling  has  been  stronger  against  having  any  increase  of 
licences.  We  have  a  large  body  of  Good  Templars  in 
our  town  who  make  a  decided  objection  to  either 
publichouse  or  grocers'  licences  being  given ;  and  public 
opinion  being  strong  from  that  party,  the  magistrates 
would  be  careful  not  to  increase  the  number  if  possible. 
They  woidd  not  do  anything  to  encourage  parties 
applying  for  them. 

4813.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  licensed 
grocers'  houses  have  changed  hands  lately! — ^No,  I 
think  not ;  there  are  none  that  I  can  remember  just  now. 
The  publichouses  frequently  change  hands,  which  we 
do  not  like  very  weU,  because  some  people  make  a 
business  of  getting  a  publichouse  and  putting  it  in  good 
order  and  then  selling  it  to  advantage,  which  I  for  one 
quite  disapprove  of  j  but  they  have  the  power  of  doing 
such  things. 

4814.  Perhaps  Mr  Herbert  can  tell  us  with  regard  to 
that :  Do  you  know  of  any  licensed  grocers'  houses  that 
have  changed  hands  lately? — Mr  Herbert — ^Not  lately. 

4815.  Have  you  known  of  any  so  lately  as  within 
the  last  five  years  % — Yes ;  there  have  been  some  within 
the  last  five  years. 

4816.  Have  you  any  idea  what  has  been  paid  for  the 
good-will  of  the  business  1 — ^Very  little  beyond  the 
value  of  the  stock.  Indeed,  I  know  of  one  transaction 
that  was  actually  completed,  Mr  Heron's,  where  the  sum 
paid  was  very  small, — only  a  little  more  than  the  value 
of  the  stock. 

4817.  But,  Provost  Orkney,  from  the  influence  of 
those  who  wish  the  licences  kept  down  in  number,  it 
would  come  to  be  rather  a  monopoly  in  a  few  hands,  and 
then  the  action  of  the  magistrates  would  be  enhancing 
the  value  of  one  class  of  business,  would  it  not? — 
Provost  Orkney, — ^Yes,  decidedly. 

4818.  How  would  you  meet  that  objection? — I  would 
let  the  bonus  go  to  the  public  rates  in  some  way  or 
other, — to  the  police-rates  or  to  the  poor-rates. 

4819.  In  short,  you  would  make  the  man  who  got  the 
advantage  pay  more  dearly  for  it  1 — Yea  I  would  not 
allow  the  bonus  to  go  into  private  hands.  I  would  allow 
the  merchant  to  get  a  little  for  his  good-will,  but  the 
principal  part  of  tiie  bonus  should  go  either  to  the  police- 
rates  or  to  the  poor-rates. 

4820.  By  either  exacting  a  higher  licence  duty  or  in 
some  other  way  ? — Yes. 

4821.  Are  you  aware  if  there  have  been  any  irregulari- 
ties among  any  of  the  licensed  grocers  ? — I  have  here  a 
note  of  the  convictions  for  the  last  eight  years,  which 
amount  to  four. 

4822.  Do  you  think  that  fairly  represents  the  amount 
of  offences,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  among 
any  part  of  the  licensed  grocers  there  is  much  irregularity 
which  is  not  detected  %-—l  think  not,  not  in  Eothesay. 
Mr  Herbert, — I  quite  agree  with  that.  Provost  Orkney. 
— The  grocers  who  hold  the  licence  are  all  respectable, 
and  conduct  their  businesses  in  a  very  respectable  way, 
80  far  as  I  can  see.  Mr  Herbert, — Two  of  these  four 
convictions  which  have  been  obtained  within  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years  were  against  the  same  person. 

4823.  Sheriff  Gi-ichton, — Does  he  still  hold  the 
licence  1 — He  does. 

4824.  The  Chairman, — Then,  Provost  Orkney,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  there  should  be  any  restriction  upon 
the  amount  of  liquor  that  a  grocer  should  sell,  requiring 
him  to  sell  not  less  than  a  quart,  for  instance  \ — Provost 
Orkney. — I  think  not. 

4825.  You  would  leave  it  unrestricted  1 — ^Yes.  I 
would  take  care,  first  of  all,  to  have  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  highly  respectable  parties. 

4826.  But  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  tempta- 
tion that  is  offered  to  women,  by  their  being  able  to  get 
liquor  at  the  same  place  where  they  buy  their  groceries, 
to  take  away  small  quantities  of  liquor  iov  consumption 
at  home.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  matter  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  anything  to  justify  that  statement,  at 
least  not  to  any  great  extent 

4827.  You  have  not  heard  any  such  complaints  ? — 
No,  nothing  to  speak  of.     Mr  Herbert. — I  think  the 


Provost  win  agree  with  me  in  saying  that,  in  a  place  like    Glasgow. 
Eothesay,  where  there  are  such  great  numbers  of  visitors         — 
in  the  summer  season,  it  is  a  great  public  convenience  to  r^^Fj^^^m- 
have  the  grocers  selling  spirits.     In  summer  the  popula-  ^^^^ 
tion  is  more  than  double  what  it  is  in  winter  as  a  rula         ' 

4828.  I  should  like  to  see  what  that  view  amounts  to 
exactly.  The  families  that  come  there  in  the  summer 
season  do  not  wish  to  bring  their  supplies  with  them 
from  Glasgow,  but  they  wish  to  get  them  in  the  place 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  ?--Yea 

4829.  Now  supposing  they  had  to  go  to  a  grocer  for 
their  groceries  and  to  a  spirit-dealer  for  their  spirits  and 
wines,  would  there  be  much  inconvenience  in  that  ? — 
There  would  be  a  little  inconvenience.  There  would  be 
the  sending  to  a  separate  shop,  and  perhaps  it  might  put 
the  person  going  to  some  temptation  through  having  to 
go  into  a  publichouse  instead  of  to  a  grocer's. 

4830.  But  I  am  not  talking  of  publichouses.  I  am 
talking  of  dealers  in  wines  and  spirits,  and  the  Provost 
told  us  there  was  one  person  in  Eothesay  having 
a  grocer's  licence  who  did  not  sell  groceries.  Is  that  a 
house  of  any  size  1 — Yes ;  it  is  a  very  respectable  house. 

4831.  Then,  what  practical  inconvenience  is  there  in 
a  person  having  to  go  to  such  a  house  as  that  for  his 
supplies  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  and  to  a  grocer's  pure 
and  simple  for  his  provisions  ? — It  would  simply  be  that 
if  the  grocer  had  the  licence,  the  person  coidd  get  the 
whole  of  his  supplies  at  one  shop  and  in  one  account, 
and  have  no  trouble  with  it,  and  that  would  be  a  con- 
venience in  many  cases  where  a  working  man  or  a  small 
family  required  only  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky  or  a  pint. 
It  is  more  convenient  in  many  cases,  where  people  come 
to  the  coast  from  a  Saturday  till  a  Monday,  to  get  that 
at  the  grocer's. 

4832.  But  there  may  be  many  things  that  a  man 
may  want  in  his  house  in  a  very  small  quantity  ? — There 
may  be. 

4833.  And  yet  he  cannot  get  his  pepper  from  his 
baker  and  so  forth  ? — No. 

4834.  He  has  to  go  to  his  green-grocer  and  other 
tradesmen  for  things  which  they  respectively  selL  Is 
there  any  necessity  in  point  of  convenience  for  these  two 
things,  his  tea  and  his  beer,  being  got  in  the  same  shop  % 
— Provost  Orkney. — ^Nothing  except  the  custom  of  the 
trade.  People's  habits  are  formed,  and  the  trade  has 
grown  in  this  sort  of  way.  That  is  the  only  answer  we 
can  give  you.  The  other  trade  has  scarcely  commenced 
with  us,  I  may  say,  because  there  is  only  one  house  of 
that  kind  as  yet,  but  the  other  trade  has  grown  and 
exists. 

4835.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there 
were  cases  where  grocers  sold  bread  as  well  as  groceries  ? 
— ^Yes.    I  believe  a  number  of  grocers  do  sell  bread  stilL 

4836.  That  is  in  the  country  districts  % — ^Yes. 

4837.  But  not  as  a  rule  I--N0. 

4838.  Bread  is  not  called  groceries  1 — No,  although 
the  grocers'  shops  often  have  bread  for  sale,  and  just  for 
the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  because  it  is  a  convenience 
to  their  customers.  There  is  the  one  buying  and  the 
one  sending  home  and  the  one  account  That  is  the 
principal  reason,  I  think,  why  the  grocers  have 
bread.  Their  customers  get  all  their  wants  supplied 
without  going  to  different  places.  The  same  practice  is 
being  followed  in  other  trades.  In  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  Glasgow,  in  the  line  of  business  with  which 
I  am  personally  connected,  such  as  Arthur  &  Co.  and 
Stewart  &  Macdonald,  they  include  all  kinds  of  things 
in  their  business,  because  it  saves  people's  time  in  going 
to  different  warehouses,  and  the  one  account  does.  Mr 
Herbert. — ^There  is  also  the  element  of  distance.  A 
party  wanting  a  small  quantity  of  any  article  might  have 
to  go  a  long  way  for  it, — at  all  events  in  a  country 
district. 

4839.  The  Chairman. — Then  do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  insure  the  respectability  of  the  trade  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  value  required  before  a  house 
is  licensed?  Provost  Orkney. — I  think  a  good  deal 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  I 
think  they  might  have  a  discretion  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind. 

4840.  But  suppose  it  turns  out  that  sometimes  very 
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Qlasoow.     BBudl  and  poor  places  Lave  been  HcenBed.     I  would  not 
^~^      apqproye  of  very  small  and  poor  places  being  lioeraai 
Q^l^^tf^  I  would  like  in  every  case  the  pvemiaes  to  be  re^)ect- 
^^^^      able,  and  the  party  to  be  highfy  respectable,  leaving 
—^        it  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistiatee  not  to  give 
it  to  a  place  at  a  person  iliat  was  not  of  that  char- 
acter. 

4841.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  magistrates  in 
Boiheeay  require  the  premises  to  be  respectable  ? — ^Yes, 
in  every  case. 

4842.  And,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  law  required 
that  to  be  the  rule  would  not  afiect  youY — ^No ;  it  would 
not  affect  us  in  any  way,  so  far  as  I  know.  At  present  the 
magistrates  m^e  it  a  rule  to  go  and  inspect  the  premises 
for  which  a  licence  is  asked. 

4843w  What  annual  value  would  you  expect  a  house 

to  bear  to  ^ititle  it  to  a  grocer's  licence  t — In  Bothesay 

the  value  of  property  has  increased  so  much  of  late  that 

'    houses  let  a  few  years  ago  at  £10  would  now  bring  £15 

a  year,  and  in  some  cases  a  good  deal  more. 

4844.  Would  you  give  a  spirit  licence  to  a  £10  house 
now? — I  would  not  be  in  fevour  of  it  It  might  be 
quite  safe  and  quite  right  in  exceptional  cases,^  but  I 
would  not  be  in  6ivour  of  giving  it  to  such  a  low-rented 
housa  Mr  Herbert — ^There  are  none  of  them  so  low 
rented  as  that  \  but  it  v^ry  much  depends  on  the  situa- 
ivm  of  the  house,  whether  it  is  to  the  front  or  the  back, 
and  what  street  it  is  in.  It  wotdd  be  very  difficult  to 
make  rules  for  that. 

4845.  Then  we  understand  that  you  think,  from  your 
experience,  that  the  present  law  has  worked  well,  and 
you  don't  think  it  requires  alteration? — Provost 
Orkney, — Not  so  far  as  I  see.  I  observe,  from  what  I 
have  heard  in  this  room,  and  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers,  that  it  is  said  that  people  engaged  in  this  trade 
give  beer  or  wine  or  spirits  to  their  customers  and  put 
them  down  as  goods.  I  would  have  such  an  offence 
punishable  with  breach  of  certificate  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  certainly  approve  of  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  PubUchouses  Act  providing  that  people 
selling  spirits  in  publichouses,  who  give  spirits  or  what- 
ever ^ey  want  to  people  for  goods,  commit  an  offence 
which  may  be  punished  by  breach  of  certificate ;  and  I 
should  like  the  same  clause  to  apply  to  grocers'  licences, 
that  people  giving  liquors  to  any  person  and  entering 
them  as  grocery  goods  should  be  most  severely 
punished, — ^punished  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  certificata 
I  would  be  quite  in  favour  of  having  the  existing  laws 
affecting  grocers  and  publicans  strictly  enforced. 

4846.  Do  you,  Mr  Herbert,  concur  generally  in  what 
the  Provost  has  said  J — Mr  Herbert, — Yes. 

4847.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add? — 
Provost  Orhney, — I  may  say  that  this  is  a  matter  that  I 
have  thought  a  good  deal  upon,  and  there  is  one  thing 
that  strikes  us  which  I  should  like  to  mention.  We 
have  read  in  the  evidence  you  have  got,  and  we  also  read 
in  statistics  given  by  people  outside  of  this  court, 
a  good  deal  about  the  great  number  of  convictions. 
Now,  while  I  know  that  the  convictions  are  far  more 
numerous  than  we  would  like  them  to  be,  yet  it  often 
happens  that  the  same  parties  come  up  before  the  courts 
again  and  again,  and  that  increases  the  apparent  number 
i>f  persons  who  are  tried  for  offences  under  these  Acts. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  Public  Houses  Act  that 
habitual  drunkards  can  only  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
5a  or  twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment ;  and  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  great  improvement  to  have  that  part  of 
the  law  altered.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  habitual 
use  of  spirits  is  hurtful  in  every  way,  and  becomes  a 
kind  of  disease  with  many  persona  The  system  gets 
into  such  a  state  that  these  persons  cannot  want  the 
stimulus ;  and  I  think  if  people  having  that  habit  could 
be  confined  either  by  their  fiiends,  with  careful  precau- 
tions, or  by  the  public,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and 
would  stop  very  much  the  excessive  drinking  habits  of 
the  community.  The  persons  who  are  charged  with 
this  offence  pay  their  fine  of  5&  or  go  to  prison  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  when  that  period  is  over,  they 
are  out  again,  and  renew  their  old  habita  We  have 
had  cases  of  that  kind  where  people  have  been  brought 
up  over  and  over  again,  and  in  that  way  the  offence  of 


drunkenness  appears  to  be  moie  prevalent  than  itieallj 
ia 

484&  Mr  CamfbeU  /Semn^on.— Would  it  be  better  if 
the  penalty  were  increased) — ^It  would  have  the  eflfect 
of  allowing  a  longer  imprisonment  to  be  iatposed.  Mr 
Herbert, — We  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  mnek 
severer  sentence  for  a  second  or  third  offenee.  Prowtet 
Orkney. — I  would  not  for  a  first  office  punish  peo]^ 
too  heavily. 

4849.  You  don't  think  that  people  found  drunk  and 
incapable  very  frequently  get  their  drink  at  Uie  hoeDsed 
grooerst — No,  I  think  not ;  but  you  find  a  dasa  of 
people  in  our  towns  who  ne^^ect  thcor  business  and  their 
families,  and  who  hurt  themselves  by  &eir  indulgence 
in  drink,  who  would  be  t^e  better  to  be  confined  in 
some  way  for  their  own  and  for  their  country's  good. 
Another  thing  which  I  think  would  tend  to  reduce 
drunkenness  would  be  the  i»oviaion  of  better  dwellings 
for  the  poorer  classea  That  is  a  matter  I  would  call 
q>ecial  attention  to  as  a  thing  that  would  be  a  great 
cure  for  existing  evila  There  are  some  miserable  hovels 
in  which  the  poorer  people  Hve,  in  which  it  is  a  wonder 
that  they  can  exist  at  all,  surrounded  by  such  sights  and 
smella  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying4hat  that  is 
a  thing  which  would  very  much  help  to  improve  the 
habits  of  living  of  the  poorer  classea  I  would  also  take 
the  liberty  o$  mentioning  that  we  have  a  Sunday 
steamer  coming  to  Bothesay,  (m  board  of  which  people 
coming  from  Glasgow  are  supplied  with  drink,  aod  ^at 
is  a  great  soiirce  of  annoyance,  through  people  coming 
on  the  streets  on  that  day  the  worse  of  drink.  It  would 
improve  the  coasts  very  much  if  that  Sunday  aaihng 
was  stopped. 

4850.  The  steamer,  I  suppose,  has  a  publidhouse 
lioeikce ) — Yes ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
in  consequence  of  these  peofde  coming  on  shore  just 
when  people  are  going  to  church,  and  leaving  again 
when  the  churches  are  coming  out  We  should  like 
that  to  be  put  a  stop  to  if  we  could. 

4851.  The  Chairman, — ^That  is  a  worse  thing,  I  sup- 
pose, than  any  grocer's  licence  1 — I  am  not  aware  of  the 
grocers  doing  any  harm  by  selling  drink  to  peopla  Mr 
Herbert, — I  should  add  that  it  might  be  for  considera- 
tion, if  any  alteration  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
grocers,  whether  a  third  certificate  might  not  be  given 
to  parties  to  sell  spirits  and  wine  alone,  and  nothing 
but  that  They  do  it  now  :  it  is  a  new  trade  that  is 
springing  up.  Provost  Orkney, — That  is  a  matter  which 
I  was  to  have  mentioned.  Last  week  the  magistrates 
of  Rothesay  gave  a  licence  for  a  house  of  that  kind. 
That  is  a  thing  we  would  approve  of  from  what  we  know 
of  the  working  of  the  other  house  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  town  ;  and  that  makes  the  number  of  these  houses 
now  to  be  two.  That  same  person  had  a  wholesale  Ex- 
cise licence.  He  conducted  his  business  in  a  very  good 
way,  and  had  considerable  promises  in  a  good  part  of  the 
town,  and  we  gave  him  a  licence  just  last  week  at  the 
half-yearly  court 

4852.  Mr  Campbell  Swirdon. — ^Although  he  did  not 
sell  groceries,  it  would  still  be  technically  a  grocer's 
licence  you  would  give  him  1 — ^Yes  ;  but  he  does  not 
sell  groceries  :  he  has  only  a  family  spirit  trada 

4853.  He  could  sell  groceries  if  he  chose  to  do  it  1 — 
Yes,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  intended.  Mr 
Herbert — There  is  only  another  suggestion  I  would 
make  with  regard  to  burghs  imder  the  Pc^ce  Act  I 
think  the  commissioners  or  magistrates  mi^  safely  have 
some  control  over  the  licences  within  their  district  I 
think  that  would  be  only  fair.  Of  course,  in  the  county 
of  Bute,  we  are  a  small  county,  and  that  woukL  only 
i^ply  to  Millport ;  but  I  think  it  would  only  be  right 
that  the  commissioners  should  have  some  control  ov^ 
the  licences. 

4854.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^The  last  suggestion  you  have 
made,  Mr  Herbert,  about  the  third  class  of  certificates, 
is  precisely  the«opposite  of  all  the  evidence  you  have 
been  giving  as  to  the  convenienee  of  having  these  things 
supphed  in  grocers'  shopa  You  now  say,  I  understand, 
that  it  would  be  a  better  thing  to  have  tlM  sale  of  spirits 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  separate  from  the 
sale  of  groceries  ? — Provost  Orkney, — I  don't  say  that  it 
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would  be  a  b6i4ier  thing.  I  would  say,  leave  it  to  the 
consuiiiers ;  but  I  would  not  be  against  seeing  this  clafis 
of  houses  coming  into  existence  as  i;?elL 

4865.  That  would  simply  be  multiplying  the  number 
of  licences  of  one  kind  without  restrictm^  the  other? — 
It  would  simply  be  the  magistrates  using  uieir  discretion 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 

4856.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  that  should  be  the 
way  in  which  these  things  should  be  supplied  altogether 
rather  than  that  the  present  system  of  grocers'  licences 
should  be  continued  1 — I  thii^  not  I  think  it  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  pubUc  to  have  it  both  way& 


137.  Mr  John  Laho,  examined. 

4857.  The  Chairman. — ^Your  are  procurator-fiscal  for 
the  city  of  Glasgow? — ^I  am.  I  have  occupied  that 
position  for  twenty-two  years,  and  previous  to  that  I 
was  fiscal  to  the  justices  for  the  lower  ward  of  Lanark- 
shire, acting  in  the  lower  ward. 

4858.  Does  your  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  anse  chiefly  from  matters  that  have  come  up  in 
court  ? — Principally. 

4859.  We  were  told  by  the  chief  constable  that  there 
have  not  been  many  prosecutions.  Can  you  give  us  any 
information  about  that  1 — I  think  in  fifteen  years  there 
have  only  been  some  56  prosecutions  of  grocers  for  con- 
travention of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
certificates  ;  and  I  think  of  those  there  have  been  only 
35  convictions. 

4860.  Were  there  many  cases  reported  to  you  which 
you  did  not  think  it  right  to  prosecute  ? — ^A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  reported  to  me  I  have  not  deemed 
it  proper  to  prosecute.  I  may  state  that  the  mode  in 
which  these  informations  are  communicated  to  me  is  that 
the  police  in  the  district  have  each  a  book  in  which  they 
enter  a  specification  of  the  offences  and  a  short  statement 
of  what  the  witnesses  can  say.  These  are  sent  to  the 
chief  constable,  and  after  being  gone  over  by  him,  they 
are  remitted  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  fix  as  to  whether 
I  shall  bring  them  before  the  court  or  not  In  a  gQod 
many  instances  I  hold  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  preceding,  and  consequently  I  refuse  to  pro- 
secute. I  cannot  speak  to  grocers'  certificates  in  particu- 
lar, but  generally  as  to  offences  under  the  Public  Houses 
Acts  that  is  the  case. 

4861.  But  have  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
have  been  many  cases  of  breach  of  certificate  by  grocers, 
of  which  the  evidence  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prose- 
cute ? — I  don't  remember.  I  cannot  bring  to  my  recol- 
lection any  case  of  information  against  a  grocer  where  I 
refused  to  prosecute  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
being  insufficient  It  is  generally  as  to  pubUchouse  com- 
l^aints  that  I  speak,  but  I  don't  remember  of  any  case 
in  which  I  could  give  the  particulars.  Of  the  56  cases 
where  prosecutions  took  place  against  grocers,  35  were 
fined  and  1  was  admonished  ;  there  would  be  a  convic- 
tion in  that  case  also,  or  36  altogether.  15  were  found 
not  ^pnoven,  and  5  were  withdrawn  in  respect  of  circum- 
stances that  I  cannot  now  remember. 

4862.  Would  you  give  us  your*  opinion  as  to  what 
has  been  the  working  of  the  Act  regulating  grocers' 
licaioe&  I  think  it  has  worked  satisfactorily.  I^think 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  public  convenience  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  a  favourable  change  from  what  it  was 
previously.  The  Act  of  Parliament  came  into  operation, 
I  think,  in  1854,  and  since  that  time,  so  far  as  has  come 
under  my  observation,  it  has  worked  favourably. 

4863.  Before  that  the  grocers  acted  as  publicans  in 
fact? — ^They  acted  as  publicans  when  they  had  licencea 

4864.  And  you  think  that  restricting  them  to  the  sale 
of  drink  to  bo  consumed  off  the  premises  has  had  a  good 
effect  ? — ^I  think  so. 

4865.  I  suppose  it  has  reduced  stiU  furth^  the 
opportunities  for  drinking  ? — It  has  had  that  effect,  I 
should  think, — ^that  is  to  say,  if  parties  now  holding 
grocers'  licences  had  been    licensed  as    publichouse- 


ke^MirS)  there  would  have  been  more  facilities  for  giving    Glasgow. 
drink  than  they  possess.  r  *  "7 

4866.  In  Glasgow,  where  the  action  of  the  magistrates  ^<*f*^^^ 
has  been  to  limit  the  number  of  grocers'  licences,  and  to 

put  them  in  the  most  respectable  hands,  it  is  evident 
there  have  been  much  fewer  cases  of  breach  of  certificate 
than  elsewhere  ? — ^There  have,  I  think,  been  few  cases 
of  breach  of  ^  certificate  in  Gla^ow  compared  with  other 
placea 

4867.  Sheriff  Crichtoru — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
what  the  charges  were  in  those  cases  you  have  mentioned 
where  prosecutions  took  place  1 — ^No.  I  find  I  have 
not  got  with  me  a  return  of  that  description,  but  I  shall 
be  happy  to  prepare  it  and  hand  it  in  if  it  is  required. 

4868.  Can  you  not  give  us  a  general  idea  of  them  ) 
Were  they  for  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  or  at  illegal  hours  ? — ^The  great  proportion  of 
them  would  be  for  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.  There  was  one  instance  that  I  remember  of 
where  I  prosecuted  a  grocer  for  selling  spirits  to 
children  ;  and  there  were  one  or  two  cases — ^they  were 
comparatively  few,  but  I  don't  recollect  the  number — 
for  selling  spirits  on  Simday  ;  but  the  great  proportion 
were,  as  I  have  said,  for  selling  drink  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises. 

4869.  TJie  Chairmark — ^Then  it  is  not  your  opimon 
that,  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  the  law  is 
inefficient  % — I  think  the  law  is  sufficient  for  Glasgow. 
I  don't  think  it  is  inefficient  at  alL 

4870.  Mr  Campbell  Swtnton. — You  don't  think  it 
requires  any  amendment,  so  far  as  your  experience  of  it 
in  Glasgow  goesi — There  may  be  amendments  made 
upon  it  that  would  be  beneficial  For  instance,  licensed 
grocers  keep  open  their  shops  at  times  when  spirit- 
dealers  are  obliged  to  shut  theirs. 

4871.  They  both  open  them  and  keep  them  open  at 
such  times? — Yes.  They  both  open  them  in  the 
morning  before  the  publichouses,  and  keep  them  open 
after  hours  at  night  The  spirit-dealers  open  at  8  and 
shut  at  11,  but  the  grocer  opens  or  can  open  before  8, 
and  he  can  keep  open  for  perhaps  an  hour  after  the 
others  are  shut  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  a  party 
holding  a  grocer's  licence  should  be  compelled  to  open 
and  shut  lus  shop  at  the  same  hours  as  spirit-dealers. 

4872.  Do  you  think  any  change  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  police  supervision  which  exist 
at  present  1 — T^t  is  a  matter  which  would  require  to 
be  very  fully  and  cautiously  considered  before  anything 
is  done  about  it  There  is  a  good  Heal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  I  don't  think  myself  that  there  is  any 
necessity  in  Glasgow  for  any  additional  supervision  to 
what  exists  just  now.  An  officer  has  a  right  to  go  into 
a  grocer's  shop  if  he  has  good  and  reasonable  grounds 
for  supposing  that  a  contravention  is  being  committed, 
and  that  I  think  is  perhaps  all  that  is  necessary. 

4873.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  thought  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  a  complete  separation  of  the  trades  ?  Have 
you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  that  would  be? — I  have  not,  but  I 
don't  think  that  any  great  advantage  would  accrue  to 
the  public  from  such  a  separation.  The  reason  why  the 
grocer's  licence  is  convenient  for  the  public  is,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  has  been  stated  to  you  before  by  a  number  of 
witnesses,  that  parties  have  an  oj^ortimity  of  sending 
their  servants  to  the  same  place  for  all  their  groceries 
and  spirits  and  anything  of  that  kind  that  they  require, 
and  that  if  spirits  were  to  be  sold  in  any  place  not  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises,  it  might  afford  the  same 
facilities  for  drinking  as  sending  to  a  publichouse,  unless 
the  quantities  to  be  sold  were  such  as  to  insure  that  a 
party  did  not  go  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
perhaps  a  glass  of  whisky  or  a  gill  of  whisky  or  s(mie- 
thing  of  that  kind. 


138.  Bailie  Scott,  Glasgow,  examined 

4874.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  f — I  have  been  two  years 
a  magistrata 


Bailie  ScaU. 
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GROCERS'  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


Glasgow.        4875.  Have  you  been  paying  attention  to  the  subject 

—         of  our  inquiry  1 — Yes,  somewlmt 
BaUit  Scott,      4876.  Would  you  tell  us  what  opinion  you  have 

formed  upon  it? — I  am  under  the  impression  that 

grocers'  licences  should  be  abolished.  My  reason  for 
that  is  that  there  are  far  too  many  licensed  houses 
already  for  the  supply  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

4877.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  ? — 
I  am.  In  1868  the  population  was  445,000,  and 
there  was  then  one  publichouse  for  every  63  families. 
There  is  now  one  publichouse  for  every  72  families ; 
and  two-thirds  of  the  families  in  Glasgow  live  in 
houses  of  below  £\0  rental ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
such  houses  are  occupied  exclusively  by  working  mea 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  72  houses  exclusively  occupied 
by  working  men  and  their  families — each  family  consist- 
ing perhaps  of  five,  the  man  his  wife  and  three  children 
— cannot,  upon  moderate  and  temperate  principles,  sup- 
port one  publichouse.  Notwithstanding  that,  since  1 858 
the  grocers'  licences  have  been  increased  40  per  cent, 
and  the  publichouses  9  per  cent  My  meaning  is  that 
while  publichouses  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  popidation,  there  are  stiU  far  too  many 
of  them ;  and  that  though  publichouses  have  been  all 
along  much  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  city,  grocers' 
licences  have  been  allowed  largely  to  increase.  Now, 
the  grocers'  licences  were  only  permitted  in  1854,  so 
that  the  trade  does  not  so  properly  belong  to  them  as  it 
does  to  those  who  sell  spirits  and  wines  and  alcoholic 
drinks  exclusively. 

4878.  But  that  is  not  quite  correct,  is  it  ?  Surely  the 
legislation  of  1854  was  rather  restrictive  with  respect  to 
the  grocers.  Previous  to  1854  they  had  been  allowed 
to  sell  liquors  just  as  if  they  were  publichouses  ? — Well, 
they  came  under  the  Eorbes  M*Kenzie  Act  in  1854.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  that,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  they 
were  licensed  at  all  before  1854. 

4879.  There  was  no  distinction  before  then.  They 
all  took  what  was  called  a  publichouse  licence  1 — Well, 
seeing  the  Commission  is  sitting  upon  grocers*  licences, 
and  seeing  the  grocers  have  other  goods  to  sell,  and  are 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
while  the  spirit-dealers  proper  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  sale  of  these  drinks,  I  think  that  since  it  is 
necessary  to  largely  reduce  the  number  of  licences,  the 
grocers*  licences  should  be  removed  first 

4880.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
demand  for  the  s^le  of  liquors  to  be  taken  home  by 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  resort  to  the  publichouse  ? — 
I  think  there  is  quite  a  legitimate  demand  for  liquors  to 
be  purchased  and  taken  home,  and  there  might  possibly 
be  some  little  inconveniences  caused  by  withdrawing  the 
licences  from  grocers  ;  but  I  think  any  such  incon- 
veniences would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  general 
advantage. 

4881.  Then  you  would  simply  leave  those  who  want 
beer  and  spirits  no  resort  but  the  publichouse  ? — None. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  in  Glasgow  there  are  very 
generally  connected  with  publichouses  what  are  called 
family  departments.  Many  of  the  publichouse-keepers 
come  before  the  magistrates  and  ask  for  re-arrangements 
of  their  premises  to  give  them  a  family  department,  and 
that  can  generally  be  easily  arranged. 

4882.  Mr  Camphdl  Smnton, — Is  that  a  separate  door  ? 
—Yes. 

4883.  Mr  Ferguson, — Are  there  not  also  in  Glasgow 
houses  where  spirits  and  wine  are  sold  without  groceries 
— a  kind  of  intermediate  merchant  between  the  whole- 
sale merchant  and  the  grocer  % — ^Very  few.  There  are 
some  who  have  nothing  but  a  dealer's  licence,  and  who 
sell  no  groceries,  but  they  are  very  few,  and  they  are 
quite  discouraged  by  the  magistrates. 

4884.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  dealer's  licence  ?  Is 
it  anything  different  from  a  grocer's  licence  % — ^It  is  the 
same. 

4885.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — You  gave  as  your 
general  reason  for  being  against  grocers'  licences,  that 
you  thought  all  licences  should  be  diminished  i — Yes. 

4886.  Do  you  draw  any  comparison  between  the 
evils  which  flow  from  grocers'  licences  and  from  public- 
house  licences? — If  I  were  to  speak  to  that,  I  think 


there  are  more  evils  connected  with  the  publichouses 
than  with  the  grocers  ;  but  since  there  is  a  terrible 
necessity  for  largely  reducing  the  number  of  the  sellers, 
and  you  have  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  class, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  dealt  witL 

4887.  But  if  you  think  the  publicans  do  the  most 
harm,  why  deal  with  the  grocers  rather  than  with  the 
publicans  1 — I  have  already  given  the  reason,  that  the 
grocers  have  another  business  which  might  support  thenu 

4888.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  no  other  reason 
besides  that  ?  Have  you  not  thought  of  the  existence 
of  other  evils  that  are  said  to  arise, — I  don't  say  they  do- 
arise,  but  which  are  said  to  arise,  from  grocers'  licences  I 
— I  think  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  sellers 
generally  would  conduce  to  the  better  management  and 
control  of  the  business.  I  think  that  when  the  publi- 
cans had  a  larger  number  of  customers,  there  would  not 
be  the  same,  necessity  placed  upon  them  for  selling  per- 
haps bad  articles,  or  for  selling  to  persons  who  are  known 
to  be  intemperate.  They  would  have  a  better  sphere 
before  them  than  they  have  just  now.  If  every  one  of 
these  72  families  were  to  spend  2s.  a-week  on  drink,  it 
would  only  be  £7, 4s.,  and  that  cannot  possibly  support 
a  publichouse.  Now,  all  that  is  spent  beyond  that  £7, 4s. , 
is,  in  my  opinion,  immoderate  and  intemperate. 

4889.  The  Chairman, — Then  I  suppose  you  are  in 
favour  of  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  1 — I  think  that  is  the  legitimate  sequence 
of  the  case.  I  think  the  Government  ought  not  to 
license  more  houses  than  can  be  supported  upon  the 
temperate  use  of  the  drinks. 

4890.  But  at  present  the  action  of  the  local  authori- 
ties is  very  various ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  have  the 
maximum  number  fixed  by  Parliament  % — I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage. 

4891.  What  would  you  propose  as  the  maximum 
number  of  licensed  houses  1 — I  should  think  that  three 
times  the  £7, 4s.  that  I  have  mentioned  would  be  quite 
as  little  as  a  publican  should  have  as  a  return  on  the 
average.  Of  course  some  few  would  have  less  and  some 
would  have  more,  but  that  would  indicate  about  one- 
third  the  number  of  publichouses  that  there  are  at 
present,  which  would  be  one  house  to  about  every  1000 
persons.  It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
proper  line  to  follow. 

4892.  Then  you  would  be  giving  a  very  valuable 
monopoly  to  a  limited  number  of  persons,  would  you 
not  ?— -This  business  is  a  monopoly  already,  but  it  is  in 
a  good  many  hand& 

4893.  It  is  in  a  good  many  hands  at  present^  but  it 
would  become  a  very  valuable  monopoly,  would  it  not, 
if  confined  to  a  few  ? — Yes. 

4894.  Then  how  could  you  decide,  on  fair  terms,  that 
you  should  refuse  to  one  man  and  grant  to  another  1 — 
The  principles  that  at  present  guide  the  magistrates  in 
dealing  with  the  granting  of  licences  are  to  consider  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  in  ^that  case,  of 
course,  they  would  consider  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  they  would  have  a  distinct  guida 

4895.  At  present  they  do  not  grant  licences  to  as 
many  people  as  ask  for  them  ? — No.     , 

4896.  But  you  would ^only  have  them  licence  one- 
third  of  the  present  number,  and  therefore  to  the 
individuals  receiving  the  licences  the  privilege  would  be 
three  times  as  valuable  as  it  is  now?---Exactly. 

4897.  Then  would  the  magistrates  not  be  putting  a 
great  deal  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  certain  men,  and 
denying  others  the  opportunity  of  earning  it?--No. 
My  hope  is  that,  concurrently  with  such  arrangements 
as  this,  the  use  would  largely  cease.  I  believe  there  is 
a  very  large  quantity  of  spirits  used  just  now  that  ought 
not  to  be  used,  so  that  it  would  not  be  so  great  a 
monopoly  although  the  returns  would  go  into  fewer 
handa 

4898.  But  suppose  it  were  to  rest  on  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates  which  applicants  should  have  it, 
would  not  that  lead  to  influence  being  used,  and 
influence,  in  fact,  carrying  the  appointment  ? — If  such 
influence  would  have  any  effect,  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  it  now ;  but  it  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  magistrates,  in  my  experience. 
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4899.  Then  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  Glasgow  at 
present  the  magistrates  are  canvassed  1 — ^They  are  not 
canvassed  exactly,  but  it  is  quite  the  custom  of  parties 
to  call  on  some  of  the  magistrates,  or  perhaps  all  of  them, 
and  wish  to  explain  their  case.  Every  one  thinks  that 
he  has  a  very  good  case,  and  in  courtesy  the  magistrates 
I  suppose,  or  most  of  them,  hear  what  they  have  to 
say. 

4900.  But  a  man  who  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  licence 
will  often  get  an  influential  friend  to  call  for  him,  or 
somebody  he  thinks  the  magistrates  will  listen  to,  will 
he  not  1--With  the  same  resulta 

4901.  You  don*t  think  that  in  Glasgow  it  has  any 
effect  1 — None  whatever,  so  far  as  I  see.  Of  course  I 
only  speak  from  my  own  experience. 

4902.  Mr  Fergvson, — ^We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
said  about  the  facilities  which  these  grocers'  licences 
give  to  workmen's  wivas  for  getting  drink  without  their 
husbands*  knowledge.  Can  you  speak  to  that  point  at 
all  ? — I  don't  think  that  has  ever  been  much  carried  out 
in  Glasgow.  These  grocers*  licences  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  very  respectable  persons,  but  I  do  know  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  that  in  some  cases  spirits  have 
been  taken  out  of  grocers'  shops  between  11  and  12 
o'clock  at  night  in  a  basket  as  though  they  were 
groceries. 

4903.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion. — Are  the  grocers' 
licences,  generally  speaking,  in  Glasgow  granted  to  a 
higher  class  of  men  than  the  publichouse  licences  ?  I 
mean,  do  the  publichouse  licences  come  down  to  a  lower 
class  of  people  than  the  grocers'  licences  1 — ^Yes ;  I  may 
say  they  do,  although  the  magistrates  are  very  careful 
as  to  the  character  of  Ucencees  of  publichouses. 


139.  Dr  William  Wallace,    )  .     -, 

140.  Mr  EoBBRT  R.  Tatlock,  /  ®^^^^ 

4904.  The  Ghalnnan. — ^Do  you  hold  the  office  of 
analysts  of  the  city  of  Glasgow? — Mr  Tatlock — Yes, 
we  are  joint  public  analysts. 

4905.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — For 
about  three  yeara 

4906.  Have  you  done  so  ever  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  1 — No  ;  there  was  another  analyst  before  us. 

4907.  Are  you  professional  analytical  chemists? — 
Yes. 

4908.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
spirits  used  for  consumption  ? — We  have,  to  a  consider- 
able extent 

4909.  You  examine  them  from  all  classes  of  dealers — 
wholesale  dealers,  publicans,  and  grocers  ? — ^Yes. 

4910.  Have  you  ever  found  a  sample  of  spirits  to  be 
artificially  adulterated  deleteriously  ? — ^The  only  sub- 
stances we  have  found  in  spirits  are  sherry  and  water. 
These  are  the  only  substances  that  we  can  suppose  to 
have  been  addei  Dr  Wallace. — ^There  is  another 
material  ako,  called  prune  wine.  It  is  made  by  a 
manufacturer  in  Dublin,  and  is  largely  used  in  Irish 
wliisky.  It  has  also  been  used  in  Scotch  whisky,  but 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I  believe  it  is  made  of 
a  Low  class  of  sherry,  with  sugar  and  other  substances 
ad"ded  to  it 

491 1.  Is  that  intended  to  bring  spirits  up  to  a  saleable 
strength  after  they  have  been  diluted  ?--Yes,  partly 
that,  and  partly  to  give  them  a  better  flavour  than  they 
are  supposed  to  have  by  themselvea  New  whisky,  for 
instance,  is  deficient  in  flavour,  and  the  addition  of  these 
things  is  supposed  to  mellow  it,  and  also  to  improve  its 
flavour. 

4912.  I  suppose  it  does  not  make  it  unwholesome  ? — 
Not  in  the  least  degree. 

4913.  And  you  don't  consider  that  to  be  adultera- 
tion 1 — ^No,  it  is  not 

4914.  But,  Mr  Tatlock,  I  suppose  you  very  frequently 
find  water  mixed  with  the  whisky  ? — Mr  Tatlock, — ^Yes. 
Many  samples  of  the  spirit  we  6id  are  rather  weak. 

4915.  You  make  no  objection  to  them  on  that 
gronnd? — ^No,  not  personally. 

4916.  But^  I  mean,  you  don't  consider  that  that  calls 


for  report  ? — It  is  always  mentioned  in  the  report  when    Glasgow. 
they  are  weak.  — 

491 7.  Sheriff  Crichton.—Row  weak  do  they  go?— The  ^'jF^^J 
lowest  we  have  had,  I  find,  was  34  degrees imder proof.  ^'  R*^TaMocfc. 

4918.  The  Chairman. — What  would  that  amount  to 
in  dilution? — Dr  Wallace, — ^It means  34 parts  of  water 
and  QQ  parts  of  proof  spirit 

4919.  But  what  we  wish  particularly  to  ask  you  is 
whether  you  find  spirits  in  a  state  which  is  unwholesome 
for  consumption  by  reason*  of  their  newness,  and  the 
presence  of  fusel  oil  or  other  substances  incidental  to  raw 
spirits  ? — Mr  Tatlock. — ^Wo  have  found  many  samples 
of  whisky  that  have  a  harsh  and  raw  flavour,  and  it  is 
pretty  well  understood  that  such  whiskies  are  not  so 
wholesome  as  those  that  liave  been  aged  for  some  time, 

4920.  Have  you  found  such  spirits  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly, — ^new  spirits. 

4921.  Is  that  commonly  found  in  the  hands ^  of 
dealers  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  common.  Dr 
Wallace. — Chiefly  in  the  lowest  class  of  publichouses, 
however. 

4922.  But  not  commonly  in  publichouses  ? — No,  not 
*  in  publichouses  of  a  good  class. 

4923.  Have  you  found  it  in  grocers'  hands  ? — No,  not 
to  any  extent  I  have  no  doubt  that  grocers'  whisky  as 
a  rule  is  better  than  publicans'  whisky. 

4924.  To  what  extent  is  fusel  oil  found  in  proof  spirit 
soon  after  it  is  manufactured  ? — Mr  Tatlock — Some 
analyses,  not  by  myself,  however,  have  given  about  '1 
per  cent  ;  that  is  on  the  spirit  at  prool  It  would  be 
•2  per  cent  on  the  pure  alcohol,  proof  being  about  half 
the  strength  of  pure. 

4925.  Then,  of  course,  if  the  spirit  is  diluted  to  20 
or  30  per  cent  of  its  proof  strength,  the  fusel  oil  would 
be  proportionately  diluted  and  neutralised  ? — It  would 
be  diluted  in  that  ratio.  Dr  Wallace, — It  would  be 
reduced  to  about  6  parts  in  10,000. 

4926.  As  matter  of  fact,  is  the  presence  of  the  amount 
of  fusel  oil  that  you  have  found  in  spirits  calculated  to 
injure  health  ? — Mr  Tatlock — ^That  is  rather  a  medical 
than  a  chemical  question.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  fusel  oil  is  objectionable  when  present  in  large 
proportion,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  ever  added  to  spirit  for  the  purpose 
of  adulteration. 

4927.  There  would  be  no  object  in  adding  it  ? — No. 
Dr  Wallace, — Quite  the  reversa  It  would  lower  the 
value  of  the  spirit 

4928.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton, — On  the  other  hand,  the 
fusel  oil  diminishes  as  the  spirit  gets  older  %--Mr 
Tatlock — Yes,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  aged. 

4929.  The  Chairman, — ^To  what  extent  would  the 
presence  of  that  fusel  oil  be  diminished,  say  after  being 
kept  for  a  year  ? — I  think  that  is  a  point  that  has  not 
been  fully  investigated.  It  is  quite  well  known  that  a 
change  takes  place  with  regard  to  fusel  oil  by  keeping. 
Other  compounds  are  produced  from  it  which  are  sup- 
posed not  to  be  so  injurious  as  fusel  oil ;  but  it  is  far 
from  established  that  fusel  oil  alone  is  the  cause  of  any  . 
injury  to  health  from  the  consumption  of  spirits  contain- 
ing that  substance. 

4930.  But  is  it  established  that  after  a  certain  time 
the  whisky  becomes  much  more  wholesome  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  that  is  pretty  well  established. 

4931.  Or  much  less  unwholesome  ? — Precisely.  Dr 
Wallace, — Tliat  is  particularly  the  case  Avith  raw-grain 
whisky.  It  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  malt  whisky, 
although  it  is  the  case  with  it  also ;  but  new  raw-gram 
whisky  is  injurious  :  there  is  uo  doubt  of  that 

.  4932.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  how  soon  that 
deleterious  element  would  pass  away  ?  Would  it  become 
wholesome,  as  a  rule,  in  a  year  ? — ^That  is  simply  a 
matter  of  experienca  We  find  in  malt  whisky,  for  in- 
stance, that  after  two  years'  keeping  it  is  practically 
good  wholesome  whisky,  but  two  years  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  raw-grain  whisky.  I  should  think  that 
something  like  six  or  eight  years  would  be  necessary 
to  make  it  wholesoma 

4933.  I  suppose  you  know  by  test  whether  whisky  is 
distilled  from  raw-grain  or  malt  ? — ^Yes,  we  can  teU  that 
by  examination  ;  but  we  cannot  tell,  for  instance,  if 
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OiiABOow.    malt  whisky  ia  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  law- 

—         grain.     I  don't  think  we  could  tell  thai 

^'n^T^i     4934  Do  you  find  other  spirits  in  common  use,  such 

K  R  TaJMck.  ^  ^jj^ndy,  to  be  adulterated  or  unwholesome  from  other 

substances  being  mixed  with  them  ? — ^No  ;  we  have  not 

found  that  to  be  the  case.     They  are  simply  weak  in 

strength  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  say  about 

4935.  What  substances  have  you  found  in  brandy,  of 
the  same  kind  that  you  find  in  whisky,  to  make  up  for 
its  dilution  1 — Our  experience  in  brandy  is  not  so  great. 
We  know,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  British  brandy 
it  is  an  artificial  mixture  altogether  ;  and  there  we  find 
certain  quantities  of  acetic  ether  and  nitric  ether,  and 
different  flavouring  materials,  such  as  Hungarian  wine 
oil ;  but  these  are  only  added  in  small  quantities,  in 
order  to  imitate  the  flavour  of  French  brandy.  In  the 
case  of  French  brandy  we  have  never  found  that  any- 
thing has  been  added  to  it 

4936.  Then  as  to  rum,  new  rum  is  as  bad  as  new 
whisky,  is  it  not? — ^Yes.  New  rum  resembles  pretty 
much  raw-grain  whisky.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  very 
injurious  when  quite  new. 

4937.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  time  you  think 
the  law  should  require  that  spirits  should  be  kept  in 
order  that  they  might  be  not  injurious  to  healti  1 — 
That  is  a  very  wide  question.  The  keeping  of  spirit 
adds  very  much  to  its  value,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  that 
law  were  introduced  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  price  of 
spirits  ;  but  I  should  think  that  two  years  would  be  a 
good  limit  for  the  public  safety. 

4938.  The  addition  to  the  value  would  simply  be  the 
loss  of  interest  on  the  money  during  that  period,  and  the 
cost  of  storage  % — Yes,  and  a  slight  evaporation,  but  it 
would  be  very  slights  It  would  not  amount  to  much  in 
two  yeaia 

4939.  Mr  Campbell  Sunnton. — At  whose  instance  do 
you  make  these  analyses  i — ^The  sanitary  inspector  takes 
samples  in  Glasgow  and  hands  them  to  us.  We  don't 
take  the  samples  ourselves  from  the  various  dealers. 
They  are  simply  handed  to  us  for  analysis ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  in  otiier  towns, — for  instance  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Butherglen,  and  other  place&  We  are  also  analysts  for 
the  county  of  Lanark  and  the  county  of  Sutherland.  I 
have  twenty  samples  of  whisky  just  now  from  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  them, 
they  are  all  quite  genuine  ;  but  we  have  rarely  had 
samples  of  whisky  from  any  of  the  authorities  that 
came  up  to  proof  strengtL 

4940.  Is  that  looked  up<m  as  an  offence  9 — It  is  not, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  unfair  to  charge  for  the 
strength  of  ordinary  spirit  and  not  to  give  it  It  seems 
to  be  unreasonable,  for  instance,  that  one  man  should 
sell  whisky  at  10  under  proof  and  another  at  30  under 
proof,  and  that  they  should  both  charge  the  same 
amount  for  it  It  is  very  xada.ii  to  the  man  who  sells 
it  only  10  under  proof.  Under  the  Adulteration  Act 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  fining  people  for  selling 
whisky  under  strength ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  reason- 
able thing  for  them  to  have  it  stated  upon  the  bottles 
that  it  is  whisky  of  a  certain  strength,  and  then  people 
would  know  what  they  were  buying.  Mr  Tatlock, — I 
may  mention  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  instances 
of  convictions  in  England  lately  under  the  Act  for  selling 


diluted  gin ;  but  there  is  no  standard  laid  down  in  the 
Act 

4941.  We  have  heard  of  cases  of  persons  coming  out 
of  publichouses  in  a  state  of  absolute  niAdyif>iy  wit^iout 
having  drunk  any  great  quantity  of  spirits.  What 
substuice  must  tliere  have  been  in  the  whisky  to 
produce  that  condition  in  the  ment — Dr  Wallace, — 
We  have  never  met  with  any  cases  of  that  kind  in  our 
experience,  but  I  may  say  that  spirit  has  different  effects 
upon  different  constitutions,  for  instance,  a  labouring 
Irishman  comiog  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  not 
perhaps  much  money  to  spend  upon  whisky,  comes  here 
and  gets  large  wages  at  some  of  the  public  works  about 
the  town,  perhaps  about  35&  a  week,  and  he  takes  a 
large  quantity  of  drink ;  and  not  only  that,  but  being 
unaccustomed  to  drink,  very  little  affects  him. 

4942.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — ^But  we  were  told  by  a  grocer 
that  that  very  whisky  to  which  Mr  Swinton  refers  has 
a  particular  name,  and  is  well  known  in  the  trade.  It 
is  called  '  speil  the  wall '  and  '  kill  the  carter.'  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  1 — ^We  have  not  met  with 
it  in  our  experience.  Very  likely  it  was  new  and  low 
class  raw-grain  whisky. 

4943.  Tlie  Chairman. — ^We  were  told  it  was  raw- 
grain  whisky. — Mr  Tatlock. — I  may  mention  that  on 
on  one  occasion  I  took  twenty  samples  of  whisky  my 
self ;  I  bought  them  ^m  twenty  publichouses  in  Gls^ 
gow  of  the  lowest  class ;  and  I  found  nothing  of  an 
extraneous  nature  in  them;  some  of  them  were  of 
low  quality  and  very  harsh  in  taste.  Apart  from 
that^  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with;  we  could 
not  suppose  that  anything  had  been  added  to  them. 
I  bought  these  samples  myself  along  with  two  wit- 
nesses. 

4944.  Do  you  ever  find  salt  in  spirits  ? — Dr  Wallace. 
— ^No ;  we  have  never  found  it 

4945.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Or  in  beer? — ^No.  It  has 
been  f oimd  in  two  or  three  cases  in  England  in  beer, 
but  not  in  our  experience. 

4946.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^You  told  us  that, 
generally  speaking,  grocers'  whisky  was  better  than 
publicans'  whisky,  did  you  not  % — ^Yes,  but  that  appUes 
to  publicans  of  the  lowest  clas&  I  don't  think  that 
grocers'  whisky  is  better  than  publicans*  whisky  in  a 
good  part  of  the  town;  but  if  you  go  to  the  lowest 
quarters  of  the  town  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
publicans'  whisky  is  of  a  lower  class, — ^that  is  to  say,  they 
may  mix  raw-grain  whisky  with  the  malt  whisky,  or 
they  may  even  sell  raw-grain  whisky  by  itself ;  but  a 
Scotchman,  as  a  rule,  would  not  buy  raw-sprain  whisky 
if  he  was  told  it  was  so. 

4947.  Nobody  would  buy  it  at  a  grocer^s  shop,  but 
he  could  go  into  a  publichouse  and  buy  it? — He  might 
simply  aak  for  whisky,  and  he  would  get  it 

4948.  Some  customers  would  like  it  the  better  the 
stronger  it  was  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  stronger 
because  it  is  raw-grain. 

4949.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Is  it  not  stronger  and  harsher 
to  the  taste  ? — It  may  be  harsher,  but  not  stronger  in 
alcohol  I  may  say  that  we  have  searched  particularly 
for  vitriol  and  other  things  of  that  kind  in  whisky,  but 
we  have  not  found  any.  I  don't  believe  that  such 
adulteration  is  ever  practised. 

Adjourned. 
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GLASGOW,   TUESDAY,  23bd  OCTOBEB  1877. 
Presefit: — 


ffir  J  AXES  Feboussok,  Bart. 
Mr  Oamfimbt.l  Swikton. 


Mr  M'Lagan,  M.P. 
Sheiiff  GBioBToir. 


Mr  Ferguson. 
Sib  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  the  Chsir. 


141.  Mr  D.4KI1L  Crawford,  1 

142.  Mr  William  Buchanan,  > Wine  MerchantB^ 


Glas- 


143.  Mr  John  Williamson,  J         gow,  examined. 

4950.  T?ie  Chairman. — (To  Mr  Orawford).  Have 
yon  any  statement  to  make  to  the  Commission) — I 
may  m^ition  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  wine 
merchants  in  Glasgow  yesterday,  at  which,  along  with 
Messrs  Williamson  and  Buchanan,  I  was  appointed  to 
place  a  memorial  in  the  hands  of  this  Commission. 
The  memorial  is  as  follows: — ^To  the  Honourable 
'  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Grocers'  Licences.  The 
'memorial  of  the  undersigned  ''wine  merchauts" 
^  in  Glasgow  sheweth, — ^That  the  memoriaHsts  hold 
'  at  present  magistrates'  certificates  and  licences  as  for 
'  dealers  in  groceries,  though  none  of  them  cany  on  a 
'  trade  in  groceries,  and  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
'  haye  every  year,  on  making  application  for  magistrates' 
'  certificates,  falsely  to  describe  themselves  as  grocers. 
'  That  their  trade  is  confined  to  dealers  in  wines  and 
'  excisable  liquors,  either  wholesale  or  to  supply  families 
'  with  the  same  to  be  consumed  in  thdr  own  houses. 
'  That  in  England  parties  carrying  on  a  similar  business 
'  do  not  require  certificates,  but  get  their  dealer's  licence 

*  for  £10  lOs.  from  the  Excise,  and  are  then  entitled  to 

*  a  retail  licence  on  payment  of  £3  3s.  additional  for 
'  wines  and  spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 

*  and  your  memorialists  wish  to  be  put  on  the  same 

*  footing  as  their  brethren  in  England.    Daniel  Crawford, 
'  81  Queen  Street ;  David  Sandeman  &  Son,  53  Miller 

*  Street;  J.  &  E.  Williamson,  3  Eoyal  Exchange  Square; 
'  Gibb  &  Bruce,  57  Buchanan  Street;  J.  &  W.  Bu- 

*  chanan,  48  Eenfield  Street ;  Johnston  &  Montgomerie, 
'  139  St  Vincent  Street ;  James  M*Call  &  Son,  98  West 

*  Greoige  Street ;  James  &  Greoige  Stodart,  80  West 

*  Nile  Street ;  Lawrie,  Bunten,  &  Co.,  76  Gordon  Street ; 
'  Stewart,  Pott,  &  Co.,  45  Millar  Street.' 

4951.  How  many  of  your  trade  are  there  in  Glasgow  1 
— I  should  say  from  25  to  30. 

4952.  Are  there  any  carrying  on  business  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  in  a  small  way  of  business? — I  tbinV 
not  There  may  be  some  younger  houses  whose  busi- 
ness is  not  so  extensive,  but  they  are  mostly  old  estab- 
lished  houses. 

4953.  Are  you  aU  wholesale  dealers  1 — ^We  have  all 
wholesale  dealers'  licences. 

4954.  And  you  contend  that  these  licences  should 
not  have  to  be  renewed  year  by  year? — That  is  what 
we  complain  of, — ^that  we  have  to  come  forward  at  each 
licensing  court  and  describe  ourselves  either  as  grocers 
or  publicans,  neither  of  which  we  are,  notwithstanding 
that  nothing  has  ever  been  hinted  against  any  of  our 
establishments  for  almost  a  century  back.  We  cont^id 
that  unless  something  can  be  proved  against  us,  we 
should  he  allowed  to  retain  the  certificate  we  got  at 
starting,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  come  up  yearly. 
We  are  in  a  different  positicm  from  little  grocers  or 
publicans,  and  we  think  we  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
tibe  same  restrictions  in  that  reQ>ect. 

4955.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  you  happen  to 
know  if  the  great  Leith  wine  merchants.  Bell, 
Bannie,  &  Co.,  and  others  are  in  the  same  position? — 
Thffj  are  in  the  same  position,  and  have  to  apply  in  the 
same  way.  I  cannot  understand  their  apatl^r  in  this 
matter,  and  I  intended  to  send  them  a  copy  of  this 
memonal. 


4956.  Mr  M*Lagan, — Do  you  sell  by  retail? — ^If    Gia^oow. 
you  sell  less  than  2  gallons  you  must  have  a  retail         -— 
licence;  andif  a  customer  wishes  half  a  gallon  of  brandy-^'  Crawford; 
or  so,  we  must  have  the  retail  licence  before  we  can  Y^^i^^^"' 
supply  him.  . 

4957.^-Don't  you  think  you  are  very  much  in  the 
position  of  grocers  who  have  a  licence  if  you  sell  by 
retail  in  open  vessels  ? — ^We  do  not  sell  in  open  vessek. 

4958.  Not  even  to  a  person  coming  in  with  a  vessel? 
— They  could  not  get  a  drop  less  than  a  bottle. 

4959.  Do  you  make  that  a  rule  ? — ^Yes. 

4960.  Although  the  law  says  nothing  about  that? — 
The  law  in  Scotland  makes  no  limit  of  that  sort,  but 
in  England  it  does. 

4961.  How  do  you  do  if  a  person  comes  in  wishing 
to  buy  wine  from  you,  and  a^  to  taste  it  before  he 
makes  the  purchase  ?  You  give  him  a  glass  of  wine, 
don't  you  ? — Certainly. 

4962.  Isthatnotillegal?-—That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  wanfr  to  get  rid  ol  We  do  not  want  to  be  confused 
with  people  who  take  payment  for  a  glass  of  wine  if  a 
man  comes  in ;  we  take  no  payment.  You  would  not 
go  and  buy  something  you  particularly  wanted  without 
trying  it  first ;  and  clearly  we  must  allow  our  customers 
to  taste  it  If  that  is  against  the  law,  that  law,  I 
humbly  opine,  should  be  altered. 

4963.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  those  large  and  respectable  grocers  who 
are  to  be  found  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere. 
If  I  went  in  to  buy  wine  &om  them,  I  should  taste  it 
before  buyiiag;  and  I  presume  you  hold  exactly  the 
same  licence  as  they  do? — ^Yes;  I  have  just  a  grocer's 
licence  now. 

4964.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion, — ^Are  you  right  in  say- 
ing you  have  to  describe  yourselves  as  grocers,  because 
the  certificate  is  not  called  a  grocer's  certificate  ? — We 
are  obliged  to  describe  ourselves  as  dealing  in  groceries, 
and  that  is  an  untruth  we  are  obliged  to  tell  every  year 
under  the  existing  law. 

4965.  Sheriff  Criditon, — Under  a  publichouse  licence, 
it  would  not  be  illegal  to  allow  any  person  to  taste  or  to 
give  out  a  glass  ? — No. 

4966.  But  under  a  grocer's  licence  it  is? — Yes ;  and, 
consequently,  if  there  is  no  modification  in  the  law  next 
year,  I  shall  take  out  a  publichouse  licence,  and  then  I 
could  give  a  glass  of  wine. 

4967  and  4968.  Are  the  licences  which  merchants  in 
•  your  position  in  England  get  different  ? — ^Yes.    [The  wit- 
ness handed  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  the  papers  ' 
granted  by  the  authorities  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.] 


144.  Mr  John  Dunne,  Chief  Ccmstable  of  the  Counties  John  Dunne. 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  examined. 

4969.  T!ie  Chatrnuin. — ^You  were  fonner  chief  con- 
stable of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — ^Yes.    • 

4970.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  ywir 
present  position? — I  am  in  the  21st  year  of  my  ser- 
vice as  chief  constable  of  Cumberiand  and  Westmore- 
and.  Previously  I  was  chief  of  the  police  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  Norwich. 

4971.  Then  the  new  excise  licence  for  grocers,  under 
which  they  are  empowered  to  sell  liquors  not  te  hvs 
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Glasgow,  consumed  on  the  premises,  did  not  exist  while  you 
—  were  at  Newcastle  ? — No. 
John  Duniu.  4972.  At  that  time  what  licences  existed  besides  the 
publichouse  and  the  beerhouse  licence? — ^The  wine 
merchant's  licence.  Beerhouse  licences  were  of  two 
kinds — ^the  one  authorising  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  the  other  limited  to  sale  for 
consumption  off  the  premises. 

4973.  Were  all  thege,  besides  the  publichouse  licence, 
in  existence  while  you  were  at  Newcastle  1 — Yes.   . 

4974.  Were  all  these  under  separate  Acts  1 — Yes. 

4975.  I  think  the  one  we  are  most  concerned  with 
is  the  wine  merchant's  licence :  was  a  retail  licence  ever 
granted  with  that  wholesale  licence? — In  some  in- 
stances the  wine  merchant  had  both  licences. 

'  -  4976.  "What  were  the  terms  of  that  licence? — For 

the  one  he  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  than  the 
other.  The  higher  class  licence  he  would  obtain  from 
the  Excise,  the  retail  licence  from  the  justices.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  ordinary  publichouse  licence. 

4977.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  grocers  hold  that 
.  retail  publichouse  licence  ? — No  ;  the  grocer's  licence 

in  England  was  unknown  until  the  passing  of  the 
Act  24  and  25  Vict  That  is  the  Act  under  which 
grocers  are  authorised  to  take  out  a  licence  to  sell 
liquors  to  the  extent  of  a  quart  in  a  sealed  bottle  to  be 
carried  off  the  premises — that  is  to  say,  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises. 

4978.  That  licence  is  given  without  option  by 
the  magistrates  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Excise. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so  now,  under  the  Licensing  Act, 
35  and  36  Victoria,  cap.  94,  sections  68  and  69.  The 
holder  of  such  a  licence  gets  a  certificate  from  the 
justices  that  he  has  complied  with  certain  ^tutory 
conditions  set  forth  in  various  Acts;  he  takes  that 
certificate  to  the  Excise,  upon  which  they  grant  the 
licenca  The  magistrates  in  these  cases  have  no  power 
to  withhold  such  a  certificate.  The  Act  I  have 
quoted  directs  that  in  those  cases  the  licence  to  sell  for 
consumption  off  the  premises  shall  not  be  withheld.  It 
must  be  granted,  provided  the  applicant  is  in  a  position 
to  show  that  he  has  certain  statutory  qualifications. 

4979.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — He  gets  in  the  first 
place  a  certificate  from  the  magistrate  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  fulfilled  those  conditions? — Precisely;  upon 
which  the  Excise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grant  the 
licence. 

4980.  And  the  magistrate  can  exercise  no  discretion 
even  in  granting  the  first  certificate  ? — None. 

4981.  He  only  attests  the  fact  that  the  statutory 
conditions  have  been  complied  with  ? — Yes.  In  a  case 
where  a  licence  was  withheld  there  was  an  appeal  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  decision  was 
against  the  justices  ;  the  court  above  held  that  in  such 
a  case  they  had  no  power  to  withhold  the  certificate. 

4982.  The  Chairman, — ^As  to  the  law  previously, 
did  grocers  under  certificates  from  justices  formerly  sell 
spirits  and  so  forth  ? — ^Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  grocers  took  out  a  licence  from  the 
Excise,  imder  which  they  sold  spirits  in  quart  bottlee. 
The  only  difference  now  is  the  guarantee  that  they 
comply  with  certain  conditions  before  they  get  the 
magistrates'  certificate. 

4983.  Then  up  to  1872  the  licences  were  granted 
without  the  restriction  now  imposed  as  to  premises  ? — 
The  restrictions  were  in  existence,  but  it  was  found  that 
they  were  not  carried  out ;  consequently,  to  protect  the 
public  against  any  neglect,  it  was  enacted  that  evidence 
should  be  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices,  that 
the  conditions  had  been  complied  with  before  a  certifi- 
cate could  be  granted. 

4984.  The  conditions  are,  suitable  premises  ? — ^Yes ; 
and  there  must  be  no  previous  convictions  against 
the  applicant;  he  must  be  a  person  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  felony.  A  similar  rule  prevailed 
previous  to  1869  with  regard  to  beerhouses.  The 
excise  up  to  that  time  had  tiie  power  to  grant  a  licence 
to  a  beerhouse-keeper  to  retail  beer  for  consumption  off 
the  premises.  In  1869  Sir  Selwyn  Ibbetson*^  beer- 
house bill  was  passed,  which  transferred  the  granting 
of  those  licences  from  the  Excise  to  the  magistrates.     It 


"was  found  that  in  many  instances, where  the  magistrates 
took  away  a  licence  from  a  publican  for  general  mis- 
conduct or  other  offence  he  fell  back  upon  the  beer 
licence.  He  went  to  the  Excise,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  Excise  granted  a  beer  licence,  apparently 
without  any  inquiry,  or  requiring  that  certain  conditions 
should  be  complied  with.  That  was  found  to  be 
practically  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  the  beerhouse- 
keeper  becoming  a  less  tmstworthy  person  to  have  a 
licence  than  the  publican.  It  has  been  generally  found 
that  the  beerhouse-keeper  does  not  regulate  his  house 
so  well  as  the  licensed  victualler,  and  that  when  the 
licensed  victualler  lost  his  licence  through  rftisconduct 
he  fell  back  upon  the  beer  licence.  That  was  one  of 
the  reasons,  I  believe,  why  the  bill  was  brought  in 
in  1869  by  Sir  Selwyn  Ibbetson,  which  transferred  the 
granting  of  those  Hcences  from  the  Excise  to  the 
magistrates,  and  a  better  measure  has  never  in  my 
experience  been  passed,  for  practically  it  has  prevented 
a  great  amount  of  crime. 

4985. — Could  you  give  us  a  reference  to  those  several 
Acts  you  mentioned? — There  is  the  Wine  Licences 
Act. 

4986.  That  is  a  point  to  which  I  am  coming,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  main  point  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that 
at  this  moment  the  licence  to  sell  wines  and  spirits  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  is  granted  without 
limitation  of  niimbers,  provided  the  applicants  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

4987.  And  in  consequence  of  that  the  number  of 
such  houses  has  greatly  increased,  has  it  not  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  Cumber- 
land or  Westmoreland.  The  total  number  of  grocers- 
licences  in  Cumberland  at  the  present  time  is  34 ;  the 
total  number  of  refreshment  house  licences,  that  is, 
licences  under  which  wines  and  light  refreshments  are 
sold,  is  22.  There  is  an  increase  over  the  country 
generally,  but  what  is  complained  of  most  is,  that  the 
Excise  have  the  power  to  grant  those  licences,  while 
the  licensing  authorities  have  no  power  to  withhold 
them.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  now  to  regulate 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  each  district  accord- 
ing to  its  requirements,  but  frequently  when  the  magis- 
trates refuse  an  applicant  a  spirit  licence  he  is  able  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  xmder  which  he  can  obtain  a  grocers* 
and  wine  licence;  then,  having  fulfilled  those  conditions, 
the  magistrates  have  no  option  to  withhold  their  certifi- 
cate, and  he  is  able  in  spite  of  them  to  go  and  get  his 
licence  from  the  Excise.  The  general  feeling  now  is 
that  it  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  if  all  those 
licences  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  authority, 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  magistrates,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  publicans'  licences  issued,  should  be  equally 
so  for  all  the  licences  granted  in  their  district. 

4988.  The  city  of  Carlisle  is  not  under  you  ? — No,  it 
is  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

4989.  Are  such  licences  numerous Jthere  ? — No ;  I 
made  inquiry  and  found  that  they  are  not  so  numerous 
as  to  cause  any  complaint. 

4990.  Have  you  found  in  any  place  that  by  a  system 
under  which  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  number  of 
licences  granted,  houses  have  in  some  instances  been 
set  up  closer  to  each  other  than  the  magistrates  would 
have  allowed  ? — That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  complaint, 
— ^that  there  are  greater  drinking  facilities  in  certain 
localities,  through  those  houses  being  set  up  close  to 
each  other. 

4991.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  result  of  the  licences 
having  been  granted  has  been  to  increase  the  use  of 
spirits  by  the  working  people  ? — This  year  we  had  one 
conviction  in  Cumberland  of  a  grocer  for  selling  a  bottle 
of  whisky  on  a  Sunday  morning  during  the  prohibited 
hours  of  the  public  houses.  The  superintendent  of 
police  of  the  district  had  information  to  the  effect  that 
drunkenness  was  very  prevalent  in  certain  private 
houses,  and  that  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  spirits  were  got  at  the  grocers'  shops.  In 
consequence  the  superintendent  made  arrangements  to 
have  the  place  watched,  and  it  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  grocer  selling  a  bottle  of  whisky.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  he  was  fined  40s 
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That  is  the  only  case  of  c(5nyictioii  that  has  taken  place* 
A  groat  many  allegations  have  been  made  as  to  women 
taking  home  spirits  when  they  go  to  the  grocer's 
shop  for  groceries  and  other  articles  of  food,  that 
they  buy  liquor  and  take  it  home  and  consume  it  I  made 
full  inquiry  into  that  matter,  and  wrote  to  each  of  the 
8  superintendents  of  the  two  counties  requesting  them 
to  make  all  the  inquiries  they  could  into  these  state- 
ments, and  make  a  special  report  to  me  on  the  subject. 
The  result  was  that  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  find 
any  evidence  to  prove  that  women  do  obtain  drink  in 
that  way,  or  that  the  system  of  grocers'  licences  has 
resulted  in  the  drunkenness  which  has  been  represented. 

4992.  Have  there  been  any  convictions,  or  any 
ground  of  suspicion  of  grocers  allowing  liquors  to  be 
consumed  on  their  premises,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
their  licence  f — There  is  an  impression  that  when  people 
go  to  purchase  groceries,  the  grocer  frequently  gives 
them  a  glass  of  liquor,  but  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints of  sales  of  liquor  on  the  premises  to  be  consumed. 
They  do  not  harbour  people  and  allow  them  to  drink, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  they  often  give  a  glass  of 
spirits  to  a  customer  as  a  treat. 

4993.  Have  there  been  cases  of  spirits  being  bought 
in  a  bottle  and  then  consumed  near  the  grocer's  shop  1 
— ^There  were  a  good  many  cases  about  1873,  when  what 
was  called  the  bottle  system  sprang  up  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Lord  Aberdare,  which  requires 
publidb.ouses  to  close  at  an  earlier  hour.  Previous  to 
the  passing  of  that  Act  there  was  no  law  requiring  public- 
houses  to  be  closed  except  during  the  hours  of  divine 
service ;  they  could  keep  open  from  Sunday  morning  to 
Saturday  night,  so  long  as  there  was  no  disorder  in  the 
house.  After  the  passing  of  that  Act,  however,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discontent  expressed  at  the  restric- 
tions as  to  hours  which  it  imposed,  and  frequently  when 
men  were  turned  out  of  the  publichouse  tiiey  procured 
bottles  of  spirits  and  drank  at  the  roadside,  or  gathered 
in  one  of  their  houses  and  remained  drinking  till  a  late 
hour. 

4994.  Were  these  bottles  got  from  the  publichouse 
or  from  the  grocers'? — In  some  instances  from  the 
grocers'  and  in  others  from  the  publichouse. 

4995.  Mr  Gamphdl  Siainton, — Is  the  restriction  as 
to  hours  the  same  with  regard  to  the  grocer  as  with 
legaid  to  the  publichouse) — ^Yes,  it  is  made  so  by  the 
Act  of  Mr  Croffl, — ^the  37  and  38  Vict,  cap.  49,  sec. 
19. 

4996.  Is  it  fqpnd  that  the  possession  of  the  spirit 
licence  is  coveted  by  grocers  as  bringing  more  ordinary 
business  with  it  1 — ^That  appears  to  be  tiie  feeling  in  the 
country  districts  more  than  in  the  towns.  The  grocers 
in  the  country  seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  sell  spirits 
in  a  quart  bottie,  they  have  everything  that  probably 
may  be  required  in  the  way  of  business.  In  Cumberland, 
with  a  population  of  189,171,  there  are  only  34  grocers* 
licences,  and  I  would  infer  from  the  smallness  of  this 
number  that  grocers  do  not  set  a  very  high  value  upon 
those  licences. 

4997.  But  I  suppose  spirits  are  not  consumed  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  the  same  quantity  as 
in  Scotland! — ^I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point 

4998.  Beer  is  the  commoner  beverage  in  those 
counties,  is  it  not  1 — ^There  is  a  good  deal  of  beer  drank, 
and  I  believe  a  fair  quantity  of  spirits  also. 

4999.  Mr  Ferguson. — Can  you  tell  us  how  many 
publichouses  there  are  in  those  counties  1 — ^The  number 
of  publichouses  on  last  licensing  day  was  1035,  the 
number  of  beerhouses  154,  of  refreshment  houses  22, 
and  of  grocers'  licences  34.  The  proportion  of  beer- 
houses and  publichouses  to  the  population  is  1  to  159. 

5000.  The  refreshment  houses  sell  no  spirits, — only 
•^innest—Only  wines  and  liqueurs,  cherry  brandy  and 
suchlike. 

5001.  They  draw  a  distiliction  between  wines  and 
liqueurs  1 — ^Yes. 

5002.  And  sell  cherry  brandy,  but  not  brandy  1— 
Yes.     The  law  makes  the  distinction. 

5003.  The    Chairman* — ^Have   the  magistrates   in 


Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  expressed  any  opinion    Glasgow. 
agaiQst  those  grocers*  licences] — I  had  a  conversation         — 
with  the  chairman  of  the  county  since  I  received  your  •^<'^»^w»*»«^ 
summons  to  appear  here,  and  he  expressed  strongly  his        ' 
opinion,  and  authorized  me  to  state  it  to  you,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  public  benefit  if  all  those  Ucences  were 
placed  under  the  magistrates, — ^under   one  licensing 
authority, — in  order  to  have  greater  security  against  an 
unnecessary  increase  in  the  number  of  licences  in  any 
particular  district 

5004.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  in  England,  at  all 
events  in  your  counties,  there  has  been  any  expression 
of  opinion  against  grocers  having  the  power  to  sell  spirits 
under  the  present  regulations,  provided  the  magistaates 
have  power  to  limit  the  number  of  licences? — That  is 
the  general  feeling. 

5005.  You  are  not  aware  if  the  magistrates  object 
to  those  licences  in  themselves,  or  disapprove  of  the 
sale  of  spirits  being  combined  with  the  sale  of  groceries? 
— ^The  magistrates  during  late  years  have  been  anxious 
as  far  as  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  publichouses 
and  beerhouses  and  other  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor ; 
and  not  only  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  but  of 
all  those  who  take  an  interest  m  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness  and  the  regulation  of  those  houses,  that 
it  would  be  greatiy  conducive  to  the  public  interest  if 
the  licensing  of  all  those  houses  was  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates. 

5006.  Quite  so ;  but  they  don't  object  to  there  being 
houses  in  which  spirits  can  be  bought  side  by  side  with 
provisions  1 — Some  do,  and  others  do  not  There  is  a 
strong  objection  to  the  sale  of  spirits  along  with  pro' 
visions  on  the  part  of  some,  while  on  the  part  of  others 
there  is  no  objection. 

5007.  As  yet,  in  your  counties  the  system  has  not 
grown  up  to  any  extent  ? — ^No.  I  have  given  you  the 
number  of  licences  in  Cumberland.  In  WestnHH»land 
there  are  4  refreshment  houses,  and  16  licensed  grocersi 
the  bulk  of  those  being  in  the  lake  district  The 
number  of  publichouses  in  that  county  is  225,  and  of 
beerhouses  28,  being  a  proportion  to  the  population  of 
1  to  203.  There  are  fewer  licensed  houses  in  West- 
moreland than  Cumberland,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  large  mineral  district  in  the  latter  county ;  and 
wherever  tiiere  is  a  larger  number  of  people,  increase^ 
facilities  are  given  for  supplying  theii  require- 
ments. 

5008.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  those  licences  are  held 
by  grocers  who  occupy  houses  of  very  small  rental  ? — 
No,  I  believe  they  are  generally  held  by  what  is  con* 
sidered  the  respectable  grocers.  I  have  had  no 
complaints  regardmg  any  of  them,  and  I  have  no  leason 
to  think  that  they  are  other  than  a  highly  respectable 
body  of  men. 

5009.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — I  understand  there  is 
no  minimum  rent  of  premises  fixed  which  a  man  must 
have  before  he  can  get  a  licence  1 — ^Yes  j  it  used  to  be 
a  rating,  but  it  is  rental  now« 

5010.  I  mean  the  grocers*  licence  t — ^That  is  one 
of  the  conditions  they  must  comply  with.  If  you 
look  at  the  Act  35  and  36  Vict  cap.  94,  section  45, 
you  will  find  provisions  which  regulate  tiie  value  of 
premises  in  London,  and  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
rural  districts.  Those  provisions  apply  rather  to  public- 
houses  than  to  grocers'  shops,  but  in  the  Act  under 
which  the  groeer  getd  the  spirit  licence  there  are  similar 
conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  those  with  which 
he  must  comply  before  he  gets  a  magistrate's  certificate. 

5011.  Sheriff  Crichteiu — ^And  there  are  other  con- 
ditions in  the  Act  of  1869? — ^Yes.  During  last 
year  we  had  a  large  number  of  publicans  summoned 
for  violations  of  their  licence,  and  a  large  number 
summoned  for  permitting  drunkenness,  and  a  great 
many  persons  were  also  summoned  under  the  Licensing 
Act  for  having  been  found  in  publicans'  premises  during 
prohibited  hours. 

5012.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^You  punish  the 
purchaser  as  well  as  the  seller  ? — ^Yes,  if  there  is  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  publican  to  commit  a  breach  of  his  licence^ 
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QhhM^       6013.  Stippo0e  ft  grocer  was  brought  up  for  Belling 
*-*         liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premisee,  in  that  caae 
/•Ai»  Dmine,  Qg^  yQ^^  ptmish  the  purehftBer  as  well  as  the  seller  ? — 
'^^^        No,  that  law  merely  applies  to  publichouses  and  beer- 
houses.   We  had  last  year  260  summoned,  236  con- 
yicted,  24  dischai^ied. 

5014.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^Are  you  aware  whether  the 
public  generally  in  those  counties  consider  it  a  conve- 
nience to  have  grocers  selling  excisable  liquors  1 — So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion^  I  do  not  think  the 
public  attach  any  importance  to  it ;  I  do  not  think  the 
general  public  consider  it  at  all  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
public  convenieno& 

5015.  Tou  mentioned  that  grocers  occasionally  give 
ft  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  to  their  customers,  but  do  not 
seU  it :  can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  an  illegal  act  or 
nt)t  % — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  to  prevent 
their  doing  so ;  there  must  be  proof  of  sale  to  make  it 
an  ill^ial  act  It  is  just  the  same  as  showing  hospi- 
tality in  a  private  house';  the  grocer  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  tiie  same  privilsge.  He  is  ^ad  to  see  his 
weekly  oustomer  or  country  friend,  and  will  take  him 
Into  his  private  room^or  the  back  shop,  and  give  him  a 
glass  of  Uquor  or  wine  if  it  is  a  wet  or  cold  day.  They 
renew  their  friendly  intercourse^  and  are  glad  to  meet 
again. 

5016.  Mr  Fergtison.'^ThQ  certificate  issued  in  Soot- 
land  states  expressly  that  the  holder  is  not  allowed  to 
sell  or  give ;  is  it  different  in  the  English  AGti-i--It  has 
been  held  that  there  must  be  proof  of  the  sale  to  consti- 
tute an  offence.  In  the  Licensing  Act  of  1874  there  is 
a  special  provision  which  enables  the  publican  to  enter- 
tain his  fnends,  who  go  bona  fide  to  spend  the  evening. 
The  police  in  that  case  have  no  right  to  interfere  witii 
him ;  but  the  onus  lies  upon  the  publican  to  show  that 
he  is  bqnafide  entertaining  his  £iends.  The  law  has 
bemi  similarly  interpreted  with  regard  to  grocers.  They 
have  no  ng^t  to  sell  less  than  a  quart,  and  that  must  be 
sold  in  a  seaLsd  bottle ;  but  there  is  no  law  that  I  know 
of  to  prevent  them  giving  a  fiiend  a  glaas  of  spirits  in 
the  shop. 

501 7«  The  Ghadrmark — Perhaps  the  provision  iiiat 
spirits  can  only  be  sold  in  a  sealed  bottle  would  rather 
lead  to  the  inference  that  spirits  could  not  be  poured 
out  and  drunk  in  the  shop) — I  shall  be  glad]to  give 
the  Aot  I  refer  to  to  your  Secretary.  I  do  not  venture 
to  give  any  opinion  as  to  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong, 
but  that  is  what  I  understand  the  law  to  be. 

5018.  Mr  Campbell  SwMon.—Wim  you  talk  of 
sealed  bottles,  do  you  mean  tibat  there  is  merely  a  seal 
on  the  top,  or  do  you  moan  that  the  seal  goes  down  on 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  to  be 
broken  before  the  cork  can  be  drawn)  — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  of  the  wax  falling  over  on  the  neck  of  the 
bottle. 

5019.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  ihe  seal?— <The 
advantage  is  that^  supposing  a  bottle  was  sold  on  the 
premises,  and  partly  consumed  and  partly  carried  away^ 
the  seal  being  necessarily  broken  would  be  positive 
evidence  that  the  law  had  been  violated.  Suppose 
that  a  policeman  found  a  woman  coming  out  of  a 
grocer's  shop  with  a  bottle  of  spirits,  and  had  reason  to 
think  she  had  been  drinking  a  portion  of  it^  an 
examination  of  the  seal  would  show  whether  the  bottle 
had  been  opened  or  not 

5020.  The  same  discovery  could  be  made  by  examin- 
ing a  bottle  that  had  been  corked,  but  not  sealed? — ^It 
might  be  so,  but  it  would  not  be  so  conclusive. 

5021.  AiB  the  grocers  who  afe  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing except  in  sealed  bottles' allowed  to  keep  their  casks 
in^^  same  part  of  their  premises  where  they  keep  the 
botilee,  and  where  the  sale  goes  on  t — ^To  a  certain  ex* 
tent 

5022.  Therefbra  a  grocer  in  those  circumstances 
could,  in  the  presence  of  his  customer,  fill  a  bottle  from 
the  cask  and  sell  it? — ^No  doubt  he  could,  I  think. 

^  5028.  Without  being  guilty  of  any  ofience  f — 
The  whole  point  turns  on  the  sale,  artd  the  sale  is 
r^ulated  in  a  particular  way.  I  may  state  Ihat  a 
great  effort  is  now  being  made  to  prevent  drunken- 
ness in  our  counties  by  th#  introduction  of  what  are 


called  ^  coimter^ittractions  '-^^places  where  working  men 
may  be  better  entertained  than  in  a  publichouse.  We 
find  that  where  large  numbers  of  people  have  to  live  in 
small  houses  and  miserable  cottages,  pediaps  with  only 
one  room,  they  are  frequently  dnven  into  the  public- 
house  as  a  place  which  is  better  lighted  and  more  airy 
than  their  own  homes,  and  where  tbey  and  their  fia^ids 
may  spend  a  comfortable  evening  together.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  attraction  which  the  publichouse  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  dubs  and  coffee  and  cocoa  houses 
are  being  established,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  to  make  working  men  comfortable,  and  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  intemperance.  The  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Act  of  Mr  Cross  is  also  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  towns  and  populous  places  by  dcnng  away 
with  overcrowding,  and  thus  making  the  homes  of  the 
labouring  population  more  healthy  and  comfortable^  and 
better  calculated  to  induce  those  people  to  spend  their 
evenings  at  home. 

5024.  Mr  M'Laga».~AiQ  they  allowed  to  sell 
spirits  in  the  woiking  men's  dubs  to  which  you  refer? 
• — No,  there  are  no  spirits  allowed  whatever. 

5025,  Nothing  but  coffee? — Coffee  and  tea  and 
cocoa.  There  are  also  periodicals,  and  tiie  men^  may 
smoke  their  pipes  and  eojoy  one  another^s  society. 


145.  Mr  Thohas  Cx<abe,  Airdrie,  examined* 

5026.  The  Cbaimum. — ^You  are  county  procurator^ 
fiscal  at  Airdrie? — ^Tea 

5027.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — ^For 
seven  years. 

502&  Are  there  many  licensed  grocers  in  Airdrie  ? — 
I  think  there  are  about  18  just  now. 

5029.  Have  some  of  them  bw  rentals? — ^A  good 
many  of  them  have  low  rentals. 

5030.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  that  have  rentals 
under  £10,  and  under  £20  ? — I  do  not  think  tdiere  are 
any  xmder  £10.  There  may  be  some  under  £20,  but 
I  could  not  say  what  proportion. 

5031.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  the  justice  of 
peace  court  of  grocers  charged  with  breach  of  their 
certificate  ? — ^There  was  none  last  year. 

5032.  iSftm/CWcfeton.— Were  there  any  bef<»e  that? 
— There  were  4  convicted  in  1876  in  the  county  court, 
and  4  in  1875. 

5033.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  whether  the 
attention  of  the  police  has  been  called  to  cases  of  allied 
^asion  which  were  not  brought  into  court  ?— Yes,  there 
have  been  a  good  many  cases  of  alleged  evasion  which 
have  not  been. prosecuted. 

5034.  Have  the  cases  been  reported  to  you?-w-No, 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  come  before  the  county  proaiiiat(»- 
fiscal 

5035.  Have  you  much  knowledge  yourself  of  the 
way  busineas  is  done  in  those  shops? — I  have  had  an 
experience  of  about  twenty  years  in  the  Sheriff  8tp^? 
Debt  Court,  and  have  seen  a  great  many  cases  brou^ 
up. 

5036.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  the  SmallDd[)t 
Court  of  actions  to  recover  accounts  ?-— A  great  many. 
I  have  not  been  personally  engaged  in  them,  but  I  have 
heard  this  cases,  and  know  intimately  about  them. 

5037.  Do  you  mean  actions  at  the  instance  of  gsooecs? 
— ^Yes ;  there  are  such  cases  every  court  day. 

5038.  Have  you  seen  entries  in  those  accounts  of 
liquor? — ^V^y  frequently. 

5039.  Have  these  ever  been  diluted  ?— Very  ofljem 

5040.  Have  those  entries  generally  been  put  down 
as  liquor,  or  have  some  other  things  been  put  down  to 
the  amount  of  the  liquor  ? — ^liquor  is  vezy  reufdy  e&iered 
as  such;  it  is  mostly  entered  as  some  eatable.    . 

5041.  In  a  number  of  cases? — In  a  greats  many 
casea  I  was  for  ten  years  sheriff-derk  at  Airdrie, 
and  remits  were  frequently  made  to  me  to  eliminate 
and  take  out  the  entries  of  spirits  out  of  the  pass-books, 
and  I  used  to  find  that  one  or  more  loaves  or  some 
other  article  would  be  entered,  the  price  of  which  would 
correspond  with  the  prioe  of  a  glass  of  whisky,  or  a  gill, 
or  a  half  mutchkin. 
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6042.  Was  a  loaf  frequently  put  down? — ^Very  fre- 
quently. 

5043.  Mr  Oamphell  Sttnntom — If  a  loaf  was  put 
down,  and  the  price  exactly  corresponded  with  what  so 
much  wliisky  would  be,  you  took  that  as  proof  that  it 
was  whisky  ? — ^Not  necessarily.  We  generally  got  in- 
formation from  the  person  objecting  to  the  systen  car- 
ried on,  and  by  taking  an  average  of  the  number  of 
loaves  required  for  the  use  of  the  family,  we  judged 
if  the  loaves  entered  were  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
number,  that  the  excess  represented  liquor. 

5044.  Tlie  Chairman, — Did  it  appear  that  those 
debts  for  drink  had  been  contracted  without  the  hus- 
band's knowledge? — In  a  great  many  instances,  and 
that  led  to  the  pleading  of  the  Tippling  Act — rather  a 
mean  plea,  I  think. 

5045.  Do  you  think  the  false  entry  was  made  to  de- 
ceive the  husband  or  to  evade  the  Tippling  Act  ? — For 
both  purposes,  I  should  think. 

5046.  If  the  husband  appeared  and  said  the  drink 
had  been  procured  without  his  knowledge,  you  would 
know  that  the  false  entry  was  made  to  deceive  him  ? — 
Yes. 

5047.  I  suppose,  then,  that  in  some  cases  you  would 
know? — Yes,  from  the  husband  objecting,  and  stating 
that  the  drink  was  supplied  without  his  knowledge,  and 
entered  fictitiously  in  the  pass-book. 

5048.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — In  that  case  would 
the  grocer  be  examined? — He  would  appear  as  a  liti- 
gant, and  the  defender  would  be  there  also. 

5049.  Would  the  grocer  be  examined  as  a  witness? 
—Yes. 

5050.  And  would  he  maintain  that  the  entry  really 
represented  a  loaf? — If  it  was  really  a  wrong  entry  it 
was  very  rarely  supported. 

5051.  T?ie  Ohairman, — ^Was  the  deception  commonly 
admitted  ? — ^I  almost  never  saw  it  seriously  ipaintafned 
if  it  was  a  wrong  entry. 

5052.  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  that  it  is  currently 
reported  that  the  Act  is  frequently  evaded  by  licensed 
grocers,  but  that  very  few  are  brought  into  court? — 
There  are  not  so  many  brought  into  court  as  there 
might  be,  I  think — at  least  that  is  the  impression  I 
formed  some  years  ago.  I  have  not  had  my  attention 
directed  to  the  matter  so  much  recently. 

5053.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Can  you  tell  us  for  what  eva- 
sion of  the  law  it  was  that  the  four  parties  yt)U  told  us 
of  were  convicted  in  1875  and  1876  ? — ^I  could  not  say. 

5054.  Was  it  for  drinking  on  the  premises? — ^It  is 
probable  it  may  have  been  for  that, Jbut  I  could  not  say. 
It  must  have  been  either  drinking  on  the  premifles  or 
Sunday  selling. 


14&  Mr  John  SososB, 
147.  Mt  Alkx.  S.  Whyte, 


examined. 


6065.  The  (7hairmanr—{To  Mr  Bodger).— You  hold 
a  grocer's  licence  in  Glasgow,  I  understand,  but  do  not 
sell  groceries? — Yes.  I  have  three  shops,  which  I 
manage  in  conjunction  with  my  son. 

5056.  Did  you  always  hold  the  same  kind  of  licence  t 
— ^No,  I  held  a  pubHchouse  licence  for  twenty-four 
years ;  but  during  the  last  liiree  years  I  have  held  a 
grocer's  licence.    I  hold  two  just  now. 

5067.  You  held  botti  a  publichouse  licence  and  a 
grocer's  Kcence? — ^Yes,  at  one  time;  but  I  have  given 
up  the  publichouse  licence. 

5058.  Did  you  hold  the  licence  for  separate  shops  ? 
— ^Yes,  for  separate  shops ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  have  given 
up  the  publichouse  licence  altogether,  and,  along  with 
my  son,  now  hold  three  grocers'  licences,  under  which 
"we  sell  wines,  spirits,  and  ales.  We  sell  no  groceries 
or  provisions. 

5059.  How  long  is  it  since  you  gave  up  the  public- 
house  licence  ? — ^About  four  years  ago. 

5060.  Does  the  same  class  of  persons  resort  to  your 
present  store  that  used  to  go  to  your  publichouse? — 
Very  similar. 


5061.  Both  men  and  women? — Principally  women,    Glasgow. 
and  boys  and  girls.  — 

5062.  Do  you  mean  those  who  go  to  your  present  •^2^*  "^^J?^'* 
shop?- Yes.  A.S^hyU. 

5063.  But  they  do  not  go  to  the  publichouse?  I 
want  to  know  how  far  the  same  class  of  customers 
come  to  your  present  shop  as  used  to  go  to  the 
publichouse? — ^My  present  customers  are  not  exactly  of 
the  same  class.  Of  course,  in  the  publichouse  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  carrying  out  of  spirits  and  ales,  as 
well  as  from  my  present  shop,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  same  class  of  people  came  to  the  publichouse  as 
now  come  to  the  spirit  store. 

5064.  Does  it  consist  with  your  experience  that  re- 
spectable women  who  come  to  your  present  shop  to 
carry  away  what  they  want  would  not  have  gone  to 
your  pubHchouse? — There  may  be  a  few  respectable 
women  who  come  to  me  now  who  would  not  have  come 
to  me  when  I  had  the  publichouse ;  but  in  a  locality 
inhabited  by  working  people,  there  are  very  few  who 
would  be  deterred  by  that 

6065.  But  even  now  you  don't  sell  provisions  ? — No. 

5066.  Therefore  the  same  class  of  women  are  only 
coming  for  spirits,  and  not  for  ordinary  groceries  ? — ^Yes. 
I  never  did  deal  in  groceries. 

6067.  Do  your  customers  take  away  what  they  get 
from  you  in  open  vessels  ? — Sometimes  in  open  vessels, 
and  some  times  in  bottles. 

5068.  Do  you  mean  jugs  and  tea  cups  ?--Jtigs  for 
beer,  and  small  flask  bottles  for  spirits. 

5069.  How  much  would  these  bottles  hold? — From 
a  gill  to  four  gills. 

5070.  'Would  it  be  any  hardship  to  you  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  spirits  except  in  a  closed  bottle  ? 
— It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship.  * 

5071.  Why? — In  a  district  inhabited  by  working 
people  the  business  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in 
the  west  end.  People  in  the  east  end  of  Glasgow  where 
my  business  is,  carry  their  goods  away  in  very  small  / 
quantities ;  and  if  a  labouring  man  with  20s.  a  week 
got  wet  and  wanted  a  glass  of  spirits,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  compel  him  to  buy  a  bottle. 

5072.  Would  there  be  any  hardship  if  a  small  bottle 
were  used, — a  bottle  say  holding  only  a  gill? — ^My 
experience  as  a  spirit-dealer  in  a  locality  occupied 
by  a  working-class  population  is,  that  the  people  like 
to  see  their  goods  measured  out  and  put  into  the  bottle, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  bring  their  own 
bottles. 

6073.  But  if  they  brought  a  small  bottle  empty  you 
could  give  them  a  similar  one  full? — Oh  yes;  but  it 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  our  trade.  I 
would  decidedly  object  to  have  any  closed  bottle. 

5074.  I  am  unable  to  see  why  ? — For  example,  we 
sometimes  sell  as  little  as  one  glass  and  put  it  in  the 
customer's  bottle;  now,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  have  to  cork  and  seal  those  botUes. 

5076.  We  have  not  talked  about  sealing — ^1  don't 
put  a  bottle  out  of  my  shop  without  corking  it,  even 
though  it  is  only  a  glass  of  spirits. 

5076.  Then  you  do  very  much  what  I  have  qx>ken 
of  with  the  exception  of  sealing  ? — Yes. 

5077*  Sharif  Crichton. — Have  you  those  bottles 
filled  and  ready,  or  do  you  fill  them  when  the  customer 
comes? — ^We  generally  fill  them  when  the  customer 
comes  in. 

5078.  Have  you  any  filled  and  ready? — ^We  have  at 
times,  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  case  we  should  be.  extra 
busy;  I  have  seen  us  hiaving  a  few  filled  for  that 
reason. 

5079.  Mr  Campbett  SmntoTL — ^Would  it  be  a  great 
hardship  if  you  were  obliged  to  have  them  all  in  the 
shop  r^y  corked,  and  the  cask  kept  down  in  the 
cellar  or  elsewhere? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship. 

5080.  Why  ? — To  have  to  run  down  into  the  cellar 
and  cork  a  few  bottles  and  carry  them  up,  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect,  I  think,  on  the  spirits. 

6081.  Have  people  ever  endeavoured  to  persuade 
you  to  let  them  drink  spirits  on  the  premises  ? — ^There 
may  have  been  a  case  or  two  of  that ;  but  they"  are  few  * 
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GusQow,     and  far  "between.     We  never  allowed  them  to  do  it. 

,    —         A  party  may  come  into  the  shop  and  aak  a  glass  of 

^AS  ^^iS^vU*  *P"^^^  without  knowing  what  sort  of  licence  we  have ; 

.; ,  *^*  but  after  we  explain  that  we  have  not  a  licence  which 

permits  consumption  on  the  premises,  they  generally 
go  to  the  next  publichouse. 

5082.  Do  they  sometimes  get  drink  and  go  out 
and  consume  it  on  the  door  step  1 — No,  they  generally 
go  to  the  nearest  puhlichouse  and  get  what  they  want 

5083.  But  when  they  do  get  it  from  you  do  they 
ever  go  out  and  drink  it  on  the  street? — Not  to 
my  iiowledge;  if  we  suspected  that,  we  should  in 
no  case  give  it  to  them  at  all  A  woman  comes 
for  one  glass  of  whisky  and  carries  it  home  perhaps  to 
her  husband;  or  a  boy  comes  for  a  gill  of  whisky 
and  carries  it  home  to  his  father,  and  so  on, 

5084.  On  the  occasions  when  you  give  it  out  in  open 
vessels,  do  you  give  it  out  sometimes  to  children  ? — 
Beer  is  given  out  in  open  vessels  to  children ;  but  in  all 
cases  spirits  are  put  into  a  bottle  and  corked,  even  if  it 
were  only  one  glass. 

5085.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  explain  as  your 
own  custom  is  a  general  practice  1 — It  is  the  general 
practice  of  the  trade. 

5086.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  if  it  were  for 
the  public  good  generally,  to  the  poHce  having  the 
same  power  of  entering  your  premises  as  they  have  of 
entering  publichouses  1 — Not  the  slightest 

5087.  I  suppose  no  respectable  member  of  the  trade 
would? — In  my  experience  as  a  spirit-dealer,  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  police  coming  in  and 
examining  my  premises ;  and  it  is  the  case  with  most 
respectable  dealers,  I  think,  that  the  police  do  not 
trouble  them.  The  police  seldom  interfere  unless  they 
have  good  ground  to  suspect  that  an  illegal  traffic 
is  going  on. 

5088.  You  know  they  have  rather  limited  power 
with  regard  to  the  holders  of  grocers'  licences  at 
present  3  but  you  would  not  object  to  their  having  the 
same  extensive  power  in  regara  to  you  as  they  have  in 
regard  to  publichouses  % — Not  the  slightest  objection. 

5089.  And  none  of  the  respectable  members  of  the 
trade  would,  I  suppose  1 — I  don't  think  they  would, 

5090.  You  have  been  in  business  both  as  a  publican 
and  a  licensed  grocer.  Which  branch  of  the  trade  do 
you  think  is  most  Hable  to  lead  to  possible  drunken- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  1 — I  think  the  business 
I  now  carry  on  a  great  improvement  on  the  trade  I 
had  in  the  publichousa  So  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, they  can  come  in  and  get  what  they  want  and 
go  away  without  any  risk  of  annoyance  from  pro- 
miscuous people  at  the  counter.  When  I  had  a  public- 
house  there  were  often  young  men  drinking  at  the  bar, 
and  they  would  frequently  ask  the  women,  if  they  knew 
them,  to  partake  of  what  they  were  drinking.  Now, 
women  can  come  into  mv  shop,  get  served,  and  go 
away  without  being  brought  in  contact  with  any  such 
temptation, 

5091.  Mr  Fergrison, — ^Is  your  business  a  ready 
money  one,  or  do  you  give  credit  J — Entirely  ready 
money  j  we  give  no  credit 

5092.  Mr  (Campbell  Smnton, — ^And  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  your  money  ? — No  difficulty  what- 
ever. 

5093.  Mr  M'Lagan, — ^Were  your  publichouse  and 
your  shops  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquor  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  close  to  one  another? — . 
No. 

5094.  Were  they  in  the  same  street  ? — No,  they  were 
about  a  mile  distant  from  one  another. 

5095.  Can  you  tell  us  if  most  drink  was  sold  to  be 
consumed  off  the  premises  from  the  publichouse,  or 
from  this  othe^  kind  of  shop  ? — There  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  as  far  as  my  two  shops  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  I  believe  that  generally  a  party  who  does 
not  sell  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  just  sells  as 
much  as  any  publican  whose  premises  are  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

5096.  Sheriff  Crickton, — It  has  been  suggested  that 
no  spirits  shoidd  be  sold  unless  they  have  been  two 
years  in  bond ;  would  that  be  a  hardship  to  the  trade? 


— It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  position  of  the 
business, 

5097.  It  would  add  to  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  trade  ? — ^Yes.  It  would  also  affect  the  trades  who 
had  not  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  a  business  of  that 
kind.  When  spirits  are  bought  by  the  trade  they  are 
gener^y  put  into  the  distiller's  warehouse,  and  as  their 
terms  are  generally  from  14  to  30  days'  credit,  if  a  man 
had  to  keep  all  his  spirits  two  years  before  he  used 
them,  he  would  have  to  have  his  money  lying  out  all 
that  time  before  he  could  realise  any  profit  That,  I 
think,  would  be  a  hardship. 

5098.  The  Chairman, — But  would  it  not  ensure  the 
spirits  being  a  great  deal  better? — Yes. 

5099.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Did  you  sell  the  same  kind 
of  spirits  in  the  publichouse  as  you  do  in  your  present 
shop? — Something  similar ;  but  we  seU  at  about  5  to 
7^  per  cent  less  profit  than  we  did  in  the  publichouse, 

5100.  The  CMirmarL-^yfh2i,t  is  the  difference 
between  the  spirits  you  now  sell  and  that  which  you 
used  to  sell  in  the  pubUchouse  ? — ^What  we  sell  in  the 
store  is  a  little  stronger ;  there  would  be  more  water 
generally  in  the  pubHchoufie  spirits  than  in  what  we 
keep  in  the  store. 

5101.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Would  you  consider  it  a  hard- 
ship if  a  law  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  no  spirits 
should  be  sold  under  proo^  and  that  water  should  be 
considered  an  adulteration? — ^I  would  not  consider 
that  a  hardship ;  I  do  sell  a  large  quantity  at  proot 

5102.  The  Ghairman^(To  Mr  Whyte),—'DQ  you 
agree  with  Mr  Eodger's  evidence  generally  ?— Yes,  I 
do  agree  generally  with  what  he  has  stated.  My  posi- 
tion is  thL — I  had  a  publican's  certificate  up  to  last 
year.  At  that  time  my  premises  were  wanted  for  the 
operations  of  the  Gty  Improvement  Trust,  and  I  had  to 
remove,  and  when  making  a  change  at  any  rate,  I 
resolved  to  confine  my  business  in  future  to  a  family 
trade  alone,  I  did  not  care  about  many  of  the  di^ 
agreeable  associations  connected  with  the  drinking  on 
the  premises.  It  so  happened  when  I  was  looking  out 
for  premises  that  I  found  a  locality  in  which  public- 
houses  were  not  allowed,  and  I  took  a  shop  there  and 
applied  for  a  grocers'  licence.  Of  course  had  there  been 
another  kind  of  certificate, — if  there  had  been  a  wine 
merchant's  certificate,  I  would  have  applied  for  that 
I  admit  that  I  hold  a  somewhat  anomalous  position  in 
holding  a  grocer's  certificate,  as  I  do  not  sell  provisions, 
but  that  position  is  entirely  owing  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
as  I  never  pretended,  either  to  tiie  licensing  authorities 
or  the  public,  to  be  a  grocer.  My  premises  are  fitted 
up  as  a  spirit  shop,  and  were  visited  by  the  magistrates 
previous  to  being  licensed.  They  knew  I  was  to  carry 
on  the  same  kind  of  business  as  previously,  only  I  was 
not  to  permit  consumption  on  the  premises.  What  I 
desire  to  point  out  is,  that  if  it  is  found  necessary, 
where  the  sale  of  groceries  and  spirits  is  combined,  to 
impose  certain  restrictions,  parties  in  my  position 
should  be  excluded  ^m  those  restrictions,  inasmuch  as 
the  objections  do  not  apply  to  us.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Sir 
Eobert  Anstruther,  provision  was  made  for  parties  in 
my  position.  In  the  5th  clause,  which  refers  to  bottles 
being  sealed,  and  nothing  less  than  a  quart  being  sold, 
it  says  : — *  Provided  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
*  apply  to  dealers  in  excisable  liquors  only.'  Now,  I. 
think  it  would  be  only  fair,  seeing  that  in  giving  up 
my  pubUchouse  licence  for  a  grocers'  Hcence,  I  have 
given  up  the  greater  for  the  less,  and  at  a  sacrifice  to 
myself  have  imposed  restrictions  on  my  business,  that 
additional  restraints  should  not  be  imposed  upon  me 
unnecessarily, 

5103.  What  restrictions  do  you  allude  to  ? — I  allude 
to  the  proposed  restriction  as  to  sealed  bottles.  Con- 
sidering that  my  business  is  really  what  it  was  before, — 
that  of  a  spirit-merchant  I  think  that  restriction 
should  not  apply  to  me  if  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  in 
force. 

5104.  Sheriff  Cricht(m.—YoM  think  that  while  that 
restriction  may  be  applicable  to  grocers  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  business  you  carry  on? — ^That  is  my 
opinion. 
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6105,  Mr  Fergicson. — ^Would  you  object  to  the  police 
having  enlarged  powers  to  visit  your  premises  1 — I  was 
not  aware  until  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  the  evidence 
given  before  this  Commission  that  I  am  under  less 

Eolice  supervision  than  when  I  held  a  publichouse 
cence.  I  now  understand  that  that  is  the  case ;  but 
80  far  from  objecting  to  the  fullest  supervision,  I  would 
•rather  invite  inspection.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
suggested  that  in  a  business  such  as  mine  any  drinking 
goes  on  on  the  premises ;  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  one  in  my  position  would  seek  to  do 
that  which  by  a  voluntary  act  of  Ins  own  he  had 
prohibited  himself  from  doing. 

5106,  Mr  Carnpbell  Swinton, — But  all  the  members 
of  your  trade  have  not  performed  that  voluntary  act  1 
— ^No,  certainly  not;  but  I  think  those  who  are  interest- 
ing themselves  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  would  con- 
siaer  it  a  step  in  their  direction  if  the  large  portion  of 
the^  spirit-merchants  would  give  up  their  right  to  sell 
for  consumption  on  the  premises,  and  that  at  least  those 
who  voluntarily  do  so  should  be  encouraged  and  not 
hampered. 

6l07.  Supposing  that  the  proposal  to  limit  the  sale 
to  sealed  bottles  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  temptation  to  consume  on  the  premises, 
would  that  not  be  as  necessary  in  your  case  as  in  the 
case  of  grocers  ? — I  do  not  think  that  consumption  on 
the  premises  could  be  carried  on  in  our  premises  in  the 
way  it  could  be  done  in  a  grocer's  shop.  No  one  can 
enter  our  premises  on  the  pretence  of  ordering  any  other 
thing  than  spirits ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  evident  at 
once  in  the  locality  if  any  one  in  our  position  was  selling 
for  consumption  on  the  premises. 

5108.  Mr  Fergusoji, — ^Are  your  premises  suitable  for 
drinking  on  the  premises  1 — I  have  just  an  open  counter; 
there  is  no  drinking  accommodation, — ^no  rooms,  and  no 
facilities  for  drinking. 

5109.  People  just  come  and  give  orders  at  the  counter  1 
— Yes;  just  come  and  g^t  what  they  want  and  take  it 
away.     There  are  windows  all  round 

5110.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Is  yours  entirely  a 
ready  mpney  business? — ^Entirely ;  I  give  no  credit  at  alL 

6111.  Sheriff  Grichton. — ^Do  you  object  to  be  limited 
to  selling  corked  and  sealed  botties)— -I  have  already 
said  that,  qonsidering^myself  a  spirit-merchant,  no  restric- 
tion that  does  not  apply  to  spirit-merchants  should 
apply  to  me. 

5112.  Mr  Campbell  Siointon, — ^There  is  a  restriction 
to  which  you  have  not  alluded — the  restriction  as  to 
hours.  You  do  not  desire  to  have  any  extension  of 
hours  beyond  what  you  at  present  have? — No.  If  I 
had  groceries  I  might  open  earlier  in  the  morning  on 
the  pretence  of  selling  groceries ;  but  as  I  sell  nothing 
but  drink,  the  police  would  know  at  once,  if  I  opened 
earlier,  that  I  was  violating  my  certificate,  I  close  half 
an  hour  earlier  during  the  week. 

5113.  Sheriff  Crichton. — You  would  not  object  to 
the  hours  being  shortened) — ^As  a  dealer  in  spirits  I 
should  rather  l&e  it  But  whatever  regulation  is  made 
regarding  hours  I  think  should  apply  to  all  licensed 
houses  alike. 

511 4-.  Mr  Ferguson, — Do  you  find  that  you  have  as 
satisfactory  a  business  in  point  of  remuneration  as  you 
had  when  you  had  a  publichouse  1 — I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  could  do  almost  a  third  more  business 
if  I  had  a  publichouse  licence  where  I  am  just  now. 
But  I  am  willingto  be  doing  with  what  I  have. 

5115.  But  still  there  is  enough  of  business  to  make 
it  worth  any  man's  while  to  conduct  it  in  that  way  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

5116.  Mr  Campbell  SmnUm, — Have  you  any  parti- 
cular reason  for  not  combining  the  grocery  trade  with 
your  present  business? — I'm  not  a  grocer,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  grocer, 

5117.  You  agree  with  those  people  who  think  a  man 
must  be  educated  to  be  a  grocer  in  order  to  be  a  good 
grocer  1 — I  think  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  grocer  at  all  he 
should  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business. 
I  understand  that  most  of  them  have  done  so,  although 
an  eminent  witness  stated  here  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  it 


5118.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  add? —    Qiiisoow. 
The  large  price  paid  for  good-wiUs  of  spirit  businesses         ^— - 
has  been  alluded  to.     Our  respected  Lord  Provost,  l/fl*»  Rodger : 
think,  cited  a  case  where  £500  had  been  paid  for  a  shop  '^'  ^^WhyU. 
in  which  there  was  only  £6  worth  of  goods.     That       '' 
must  have  been  a  very  extreme  case;  I  never  heard 

the  like  of  it  But,  notwithstanding,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  large  prices  paid  for  good-wiUs  of  shops  should 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  authorities,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  because,  I  think,  that  gives  all  the  better  a 
guarantee  that  the  business  will  be  well-conducted  and 
the  licence  taken  care  of. 

5119.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — What  is  the  rent  of 
your  shop  ? — £55. 

6120.  (To  Mr  Eodger)— What  is  the  rent  of  your 
shop]— £19. 

5121.  Are  all  of  them  £19?— Yes,  they  are  £19 
eacL 

5122.  They  are  a  good  bit  away  from  each  other  ? — 
Yes ;  but  they  are  aU  in  localities  inhabited  by  working 
men.  My  shop  in  the  east  end,  if  *it  were  in  the  west 
end,  would  be  value  for  £100. 

5123.  Do  you  not  find  a  difficulty'  in  getting  a 
licence  for  three  different  places  from  the  magistrates  ? — 
There  have  been  difficulties  in  some  instances  ;  in  some 
cases  they  have  refused  to  give  one  man  more  than  one 
licence. 

5124.  You  cannot  superintend  all  the  shops  your- 
self ? — Oh,  yes.  There  are  men  in  Glasgow  who  have 
seven  or  eight  licences  and  superintend  them  all, 

5125.  That  is  to  say,  tiiey  are  in  their  shops 
occasionally  ? — ^Perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  am 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  my  shopa 

5126.  Mr  M^LagaH,-^AxQ  the  licences  all  in  your 
name  ? — I  have  two  in  my  own  name,  and  my  son,  who 
is  a  partner  with  me,  has  a  third  licence.  We  superin-. 
tend  the  three  shops  between  us. 

5127.  In  the  case  of  those  gentiemen  who  have  seven 
or  eight  licences,  are  the  licences  all  taken  out  in  the 
same  name  ? — Yea  In  those  cases  the  licences  had 
been  taken  out  a  number  of  years  ago.  Now  I  believe 
there  are  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  licences  issued 
to  one  person,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  within 
the  past  year  or  two  the  magistrates  have  granted 
licences  to  a  party  who  had  more  than  one  licence. 

5128.  {To  Mr  Whyte). — ^You  seem  opposed  to  sdling 
spirits  in  open  vessels  of  any  kind, — ^I  mean,  for 
instance,  a  cup  or  jug.  Supposing  a  law  were  passed 
prohibiting  parties  from  selling  in  open  vessels,  would 
that  be  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  public? — 
Certainly  not  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  I  consider  myself  a  spirit-merchant 

5129.  You  want  yourself  to  be  in  the  same  position 
as  a  publichouse  dealer  ? — Yes. 

5 1 30.  {To  Mr  Rodger). — ^Have  you  anything  more  to 
add  ? — ^There  is  only  one  otiier  thing  I  wish  to  add ; 
that  is,  that  I  think  the  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
make  the  licence  the  property  of  the  tenant,  so  that  in 
cases  where  shops  are  two  thickly  planted  a  spirit-dealer 
might  remove  to  another  locality,  provided  he  could 
satisfy  the  magistrates  that  the  premises  were  equally 
suitable.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  that  cannot 
be  done. 

5131.  You  think  a  man  might  be  entitied  to  carry 
his  licence  away  with  him,  provided  he  took  as  suitable 
premises  as  the  old  ones  ?-— Quite  sa  That  would,  I 
think,  prevent  unscrupulous  landlords  taking  advantc^e 
of  their  tenants.  There  have  been  some  cases  in 
Glasgow,  yithin  the  last  year  or  two,  where  properties 
have  changed  hands,  and  the  proprietors  have  come  to 
the  spirit-merchant  and  said  they  had  bought  too  dear, 
and  have  in  some  cases  doubled  the  rent  If  spirit- 
merchants  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other  traders, 
when  he  was  aggrieved  in  that  way  he  could  remove  to 
other  suitable  premises  in  the  same  locality. 

5132.  Sheriff  CncJUon—{To  Mr  Whyte).—1  think 
you  have  something  more  to  say,  Mr  Whyte  ? — I  think  it 
would  act  beneficially  if  the  parties  found  drinking  in 
shops  contrary  to  the  law  had  their  names  published  as 
well  as  the  holder  of  the  licence. 

6133,  Mr  Campbell  Swinton.— Yo\x  mean  that  the 
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GlAso^w*'   purdiaser  who  is  found  drinking  in  a  shop  whose 

***        licence  does  not  pennit  of  consumption  on  the  premises 

^^A^s ^InSutJ ^^^^'^^  ^  punishable  as  well  as  the  seller t — Yes,  and 

.   -    ^*y^  ^j^Q^  jjjg  name  should  be  published.     I  have  no  doubt 

that  many  a  time  a  grocer  is  importuned  to  give  liquor 

by  an  influential  customer  when  he  would  rather  refuse. 

I  may  state  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  trade 

more  or  less  all  my  life,  and  for  several  years  up  till 

lately  I  was  a  traveller  in  the  trade,  and  my  experience 

is,  that  in  Glasgow  grocers'  lioences  are  not  abused.     On 

the  other  hand,  I  know  that  in  some  other  places  they 

are  very  much  abused. 

51 34.  You  mean  that  in  your  experience  as  a  traveller 
in  the  country  districts  you  have  seen  cases  of  abuse  ? — 
Yes. 

5135.  Mr  Fergu8on.~'Ha,Ye  you  any  experience  of 
travelling  in  Edinburgh? — No ;  but  I  have  been  half- 
way to  Edinburgh  travelling. 

5136.  Sheriff  Crichton, — I  suppose  you  mean 
Falkirk  ? — You  hav^  about  hit  the  mark. 

'  5137.  Have  you  seen  in  Falkirk  violations  of  grocers' 
certificate  ? — ^I  should  not  like  to  name  the  place,  but 
you  are  not  very  far  off  the  place  when  you  say  Falkirk. 
I  may  say  that  there  are  two  little  seaport  towns  not 
far  from  Falkirk,  where  drinking  on  the  premises  was 
very  common. 

5138.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — You  mean  that  it  was 
very  common  to  see  drinking  on  the  premises  in  grocers' 
shops  I — Yea  The  shipbrokers  used  to  drink  there  in 
the  grocers'  almost  quite  openly ;  there  was  no  hiding 
about  it 

5139.  Mr  M^Lagan, — I  suppose  you  may  say 
Grangemouth  and  Bo'ness? — ^You  are  about  right 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  497.) 


^.  JoJmskn*      148.  Mr  William  Johnstone,  Govan,  examined. 

6140.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — You  are  a  licensed 
grocer,  and,  unlike  the  two  gentlemen  last  examined, 
you  sell  provisions  1 — ^Yes. 

5141.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade? — ^Rfteen 
years.     I  was  bred  to  the  trade. 

5142.  Where  is  your  shop  t — ^In  Govan. 

5143.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— £50. 

5144.  Are  you  ever  importuned  by  customers  to  let 
them  have  drink  on  the  prOTodses  ? — ^Very  seldom. 

5145.  But  people  do  sometimes  come  in  and  want  a 
drami — Occasionally  they  do,  but  we  tell  them  that  we 
have  BO  authority  to  sell  to  be  -consumed  on  the 
premises,  and  the  parties  go  away  quite  pleased. 

5146.  Do  you  tTiiTiTr  people  ever  get  drink  from  you 
and  go  out  and  consume  it  immediately  outside  1 — No, 
I  never  knew  of  them  doing  that 

5147.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  are  refused  by  you 
they  usually  go  at  once  to  the  publichouse  ? — ^It  is  likely 
they  do. 

5148.  What  hour  do  you  open  your  shop  t — 8  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

5149.  You  are  entitled  to  open  at  7,  but  you  do  not 
open  till  8  t — ^Yes,  because  if  we  opened  before  that  we 
should  be  bothered  by  people  wanting  to  buy  spirits. 

5150.  When  do  you  close? — ^At  8  o'clock. 

5151.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection  that  ttiese 
should  be  made  the  statutory  hours  of  opening  and 
shutting  ? — I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  if  the  hours  were 
from  8  to  8.     I  go  in  for  short  hours. 

5152.  You  do  not  think  the  working  classes  have 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  grocer's  shop  later  than  8 
o'clock? — I  think  8  o'clock  quite  late  enough.  The 
working  people  of  Glasgow  aU  cease  working  at  5 
o'clock,  and  that  would  give  them  three  hours  to  get  in 
their  provisions.  I  may  say  that  where  my  shop  is  it 
is  a  thoroughly  working  class  locality ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  my  trade  in  spirits  is  in  small  quantities, — gills 
and  two  gills. 

5153.  In  what  kind  of  vessels  ? — In  bottles, — even 
though  it  is  only  one  or  two  gills. 

5154.  Bottles  small  enough  to  hold  that  quantity  ?— 
Yes. 


5155.  Are  they  corked? — Yes,  we  always  coik  the 
bottlea 

5156.  Do  you  cork  them  so  securely  that  the  cork 
could  not  be  drawn  without  a  screw  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  Sometimes,  when  we  are  in  a  hurry,  we  might 
knock  the  cork  in  slack ;  but  as  a  rule  we  put  the  cork 
in  pretty  tight 

5157.  Would  you  consider  it  any  hardship  if  you 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  spirits  except  in  a  bottle, — Fm 
not  speaking  about  sealed  bottles  ?--I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  hardship  if  we  were  allowed  to  sell  in  gill 
bottles;  but  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  me — ^it 
would  almost  take  away  my  spirit  trade  altogether — ^if 
wo  were  restricted  to  a  quart  or  even  pint  bottles. 

.    5158.  But  you  would  not  object  to  a  gill  bottle  ? — ^No. 

5159.  And  corked?— No. 

5160.  Would  you  object  to  seal  it?— No,  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  any  trouble  to  seal  it 

5161.  Would  it  be  a  great  inconvemence  to  you 
suppose  the  legislature  thought  it  a  wise  thing  not  to 
allow  you  to  keep  the  cask  in  the  shop, — ^to  have 
nothing  in  the  shop  but  sealed  bottles?— I  think  it 
would  be  a  hardship. 

5162.  It  would  give  some  trouble,  but  would  it  bo  a 
very  groat  hardship? — It  would  be  a  hardship  to  a 
person  who  had  not  a  back  shop  to  have  to  run  up  and 
down  the  cellar  stair  for  a  gill  of  whisky. 

5163.  But  could  you  not  have  the  bottles  filled 
before-hand,  and  arranged  on]  the  shelves  of  the  shop 
ready  for 'sale  ? — ^Yes,  but  yon  might  happen  to  be  out 
of  them. 

5164.  But  suppose  it  was  thou^t  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  facilities  for  drinking  on  the 
premises,  you  don't  think  it  such  a  hardship  but  that  it 
might  be  overcome  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  the  gill 
bottle  v^atever, 

5165.  But  to  naving  the  casks  kept  -elsewhere  than 
in  the  front  shop  you  would  object? — ^I  think  we 
should  have  the  casks  in  the  shop, — at  least  in  the  back 
shop. 

5166.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^You  would  not  object  to  their 
being  in  the  back  shop  ? — I  would  not  object  to  the 
casks  being  kept  in  the  back  shop ;  but  I  would  not  care 
about  having  to  keep  them  in  the  cellar. 

5167.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  you,  in  point  of 
fact,  fill  the  bottles  out  of  the  cask  in  presence  of  the 
customer  ? — ^Wo  do.  I  never  kept  a  bottle  in  the  shop- 
filled,  because  I  find  that  the  great  majority  of  customers 
Eke  to  see  the  spirits  measured  out  and  put  into  the 
bottle;  they  thmk  we  do  not  give  them  <he  right 
measure  when  they  do  not  see  it  measured  out  them- 
selves. 

5168.  But  they  would  see  through  the  glass  if  the 
bottle  was  full?— Yes,  but  they  prefer  to  have  it 
measured  out  before  their  eyes — at  least  the  working 
people  who  come  to  my  shop  do. 

5169.  How  old  is  flie  whisky  you  sell,  generally 
speaking  ? — I  could  not  say.  Sometimes  I  Imve  it  nine 
months,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  eighteen  months,  in 
bond  before  I  take  it  out 

5170.  It  is  much  stronger  when  it  id  new  than  after 
it  has  been  two  years  in  bond  ?— Yes ;  the  longer  it  is 
in  bond  the  weaker  it  becomes. 

5171.  And  it  is  better  after  being  kept  for  two 
years  ? — Decidedly. 

5172.  Would  you  have  to  charge  more  for  it  if  you 
were  allowed  to  sell  none  but  what  had  been  two  years 
in  bond  ? — Yes,  we  should  require  to  sell  it  dearer. 

5173.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Is  it  grain  whisky  or  malt 
whisky  you  deal  in  principally? — Mostly  malt  whisky. 

5174.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Is  your  house  in  connection 
with  your  shop  ? — ^No,  it  is  a  good  distance  away. 

5175.  Then  as  a  licensed  grocer  do  you  object  to  the 
house  being  in  connection  with  the  shop? — ^I  would 
rather  live  away  from  the  shop. 

5176.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  the  rule  ? — ^Yes. 

5177.  Have  you  a  back  door  ? — I  have  a  door  in  the 
close,  but  my  shop  is  out  of  the  city  of  Gla^w. 

5178.  I  presume  you  use  that  door  principally  for 
taking  in  casks  of  spirits  and  grocery  goods  9---That  is 
quite  the  case. 
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5179.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to 
a  licensed  grocer  to  be  without  a  back  door  1 — ^No,  I 
don't  think  it  would 

5180.  You  think  a  back  door  might  be  done  awaj 
with  ? — Quite  easily. 

5181.  Sheriff  Cnchion.'-J.t  has  been  said  that  no  one 
who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business 
shouid  get  a  grocer's  licence:  have  you  any  opinion 
upon  that  point? — I  think  every  man  who  has  been 
bred  to  the  trade  should  get  a  licence  if  he  wishes  it 

5182.  But  if  a  person  is  not  bred  to  the  trade  do  you 
think  he  should  not  get  a  licence  1 — I  don't  think  he 
should.  I  may  say  I  have  noticed  a  good  many  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  women  learn  to  drink  in  grocers' 
shops.  I  really  do  think  those  statements  are 
exaggeiated.  I  have  been  fifteen  years  in  the  trade, 
and  I  have  been  in  poor  localiiies  and  also  in  the  west 
end  of  Glasgow,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  case  of  a  woman 
who  leaned  to  drink  by  coming  to  a  grocer's^  shop.  I 
never  knew  of  any  servant  who  learned  to  drink  in  that 
way. 

5183.  MrM^Lagan. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  learning 
to  drink? — Some  of  the  witnesses  said  that  women 
learned  to  drink  by  going  to  the  grocer's  shop. 

5184.  Do  you  mean  drinking  on  the  premises? — 'No 
I  don't  mean  that;  I  mean  getting  drink  at  the  grocer's 
shop  and  taking  it  away— coming  in  for  provisions, 
and  getting  spirita 

5185.  Then  it  is  not  the  wives  that  generally  come  to 
get  provisions  ? — ^There  are  a  good  many  wives  coma 

5186.  And  there  are  facilities  afforded  for  those  wives 
getting  drink  and  taking  it  [home  ? — Of  course,  the 
spirits  are  thera 

5187.  But  you  don't  know  what  the  women  do  with 
it  when  they  take  it  away  ? — ^We  don't  know  whether 
it  is  for  themselves  or  who  it  is  for. 

5188.  Sheriff  Orichtoru-^'DQ  many  young  people  come 
to  your  shop  for  drink  I— Yes,  a  good  many  boys  and 
girls  coma 

5189.  To  take  it  home  ?— Yea 

5190.  As  messengers  from  their  own  houses  % — ^Yes. 

5191.  Mr  Gampbdl  Smivton, — ^Do  you  refuse  to 
supply  them) — -BTo,  not  if  they  come  at  the  proper 
hours. 

5192.  You  probably  know  them,  and  that  they  are 
coming  as  messengers  ? — ^Yes,  some  of  them  are  coming 
to  the  shop  nearly  every  day. 

5193.  If  a  child  you  never  saw  before  was  to  come 
and  ask  for  whisky,  I  suppose  you  would  not  supply 
it?— WeU,— Iwould. 

5194  If  a  diild  of  twelve  years  of  age  were  to  oome, 
would  you  give  it  ? — If  the  child  had  a  bottle  I  would* 

5195.  You  think  the  fact  of  its  having  a  bottle  would 
fi^ow  that  it  had  been  sent  by  the  &mily  ? — ^I  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  gill  of  whisky  if  it  had  a  bottle. 

5196.  Suppose  liie  le^akture  oonsidezed  it  advisable 
for  general  reasons  to  separate  tiie  trade  of  grocer  and 

?)irit-merchant)  which  would  you  stand  by? — I  believe 
would  choose  the  groeeiies. 

5197.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Would  tibat  be  because  you 
would  expect  that  to  be  as  profitable,  or  for  what  reason 
would  you  make  that  selection  ? — ^No ;  I  would  simply 
prefer  to  go  with  the  groceries  and  give  up  spirits. 

5198.  Even  if  it  were  at  a  disadvantage  to  yourself  as 
far  as  profits  were  concerned  ? — ^Yes. 

'  5199.  Which  do  you  consider  to  be  most  profitable  t— 
The  spirits  are  decidedly  the  most  profitable. 

5200.  Mr  OampbeU  Smrdon. — ^Then  you  dont  agree 
witli  the  two  graxtlemen  who  were  last  examined  who 
pr^erted  to  deal  iu  spirits  withoutfgroeeries  %^No ;  I 
do  not  approve  of  that  sort  of  licence  at  alL  I  would 
rather  such  dealers  would  go  into  the  publiehouse 
buflinees  at  onca  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  allow 
them  to  carry  on  the  business  in  the  way  they  do. 

5201.  f Mr  if*Za^an.— Why  ?— Because  they  are 
granted  grocers' licences,  and  ought  to  sell  groceries  ;it  is 
a  condition  when  they  get  the  Ucence  ^t  they  should 
sell  groceries. 

5202.  How  many  licensed  grocers  are  there  in 
Govan  ? — I  really  could  not  say. 

6203w  About  how  many  ?— I  think  about  40  or  60. 


5204.  Sheriff  CriehioTL — ^And  how  many  are  there    Glasgow* 
unlicensed  ? — There  are  a  good  many  unlicensed.  — ^ 

5205.  As  many  as  there  are  holding  licences  ? — I  ^^  Johnstou, 
believe  there  ara  "^^ 

5206.  Mr  Campbell  SwitUon. — Have  the  unlicensed 
grocers  a  good  trade  ? — ^For  anything  I  know  they  have ; 
there  are  somegood  unlicensed  grocers.  I  may  add  that 
in  my  opinion  it  would  never  reduce  drunkenness  to 
restrict  grocers  to  a  nint  or  quart  bottle  and  still  allow 
the  publican  to  sell  small  quantities,  because  people 
would  just  go  to  the  publiehouse  for  their  spirits. 


149.  Mr  William  Obb,  Irvine,  \ 

150.  Mr  Jambs  MKjtillivrat,  Irvine,  >  examined. 

151.  Mr  Pbtbh  Kbnnbdy,  Ayr,  ) 

5207.  Mr  Camphdl  Smntor^To  Mr  Or).— You 
are  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Irvine  ? — I  was. 

5208.  How  long  ? — For  four  years. 

5209.  Were  you  a  bailie  ?— Yes. 

5210.  Are  you  a  licensed  grocer? — "So ;  I  am  in  the 
grain  trade. 

5211.  Are  you  here  along  with  Mr  M^Gillivray  as 
representing  any  association? — Yes,  the  Irvine  and 
Halfway  Licensed  Grocers'  Association. 

5212.  But  you  are  not  a  Uoensed  grocer  ?  — I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  a8Sooiation«  and  I  do  not  represent  it, 
but  I  was  asked  to  come  and  give  evidence  along  with 
Mr  M'GiUivray. 

5213.  Have  you  any  opinions  to  express  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry  ?-— My  attention  has  of  course  been 
turned  to  the  inquiry  going  on,  and  from  my  experience 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  productive  of  any  good  to 
separate  the  sale  of  spirits  from  the  grocery  tmda 

5214.  You  don't  agree  with  l^iose  witnesses  who  hold 
that  the  junction  of  the  two  trades  gives  undue  tempta- 
tions and  affords  too  great  facilities  for  procuring 
drink? — ^I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  toudung 
perhaps  the  purest  part  of  the  trade. 

5215.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  take  away  the  groceries 
from  the  spirits  ? — ^Yea 

5216.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  away  the  spirits 
from  the  groceries  would  be  to  touch  the  impure  part  of 
the  trade  ?— I  mean  to  say  that  there  aie  greater  evils 
connected  with  publichousee  than  with  lifieosedgroceis' 
shop& 

5217.  Are  there  a  great  many  licensed  grocers  in 
Irvine  ? — ^A  good  many. 

5218.  And  a  good  number  of  unlicensed  houses 
too?— Yes. 

5219.  Have  the  licensed  grocers  any  advantage  in 
point  of  extent  of  trade  ovar  the  unlicensed? — ^I  bdi&re 
the  licensed  grocers  have  ihd  largest  share  of  the  trade. 

5220.  Have  you  any  experience,  in  your  capacity  of 
a  magistrate,  of  accounts  being  sued  for  on  the  part  of 
grocers,  some  of  the  items  of  which  were  objected  to  ? — 
^one  whatever.  I  have  heard  of  sudi  cases  being 
before  the  sheriff  but  I  never  had  any  case  before  me. 

5221.  Have  you  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  that  kind, — 
cases  of  breach  of  certificate  ?^— Yes^  in  the  burg^  as  a 
bailie,  and  in  the  district  also  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
exofficia, 

5222.  Have  you  had  casos  of  breaches  of  certificate 
by  selling  during  prohibited  hours,  or  to  be  consumed 
on  i^e  premises  ?---BotL 

5223.  To  any  considerable  number? — Considering 
the  size  of  the  place^  we  had  in  those  years  to  which  I 
refer  a  good  many. 

5224.  Mr  Ferguson. — Can  yoU  tell  us  how  many 
licensed  grocers  there  were  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
number  ?---I  think  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  would 
not  perhaps  exceed  foun 

5225.  You  mean  the  number  of  <»mviotions  ^^Yee. 

5226.  But  I  mean  how  many  licensed  grocers  there 
were  altogether  ? — ^Well,  Iryine  is  peculiarly  situated. 
It  is  divided  by  a  river  into  two  parts,  and  what  we  call 
the  royal  burgh  is  comparatively  small  Then  there  is 
the  parish  of  Dundonald,  which  embraces  the  other  part 
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Glaboow.    of  the  town.     Roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  there 
•^        were  from  40  to  60  licensed  grocers. 
^wam^'  •^  ,    5227.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^And  of  those  you  had 
PeterKmii^y)^^y  four  convictions  during  your  tenure  of  office  1 — ^Yea 

'     5228.  Was  that  for  seUing  to  be  consumed  on  the 

premises,  or  during  prohibited  hours  ? — Both. 

6229.  Was  a  conviction  generally  followed  by  depriva- 
tion of  licence  ? — I  think  in  only  one  case.  As 
a  rule  the  magistrates  do  not  deprive  parties  of  their 
licence  until  after  the  third  conviction  within  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

6230.  Do  you  think  the  same  class  of  persons  resort 
to  the  publichouse  as  to  the  licensed  grocer's  1 — ^They 
are  a  decidedly  different  class  in  our  district 

6231.  You  think  that  respectable  people  who  would 
not  go  to  the  publichouse  go  to  the  licensed  grocer's  1 — 
What  I  refer  to  as  the  evil  of  publichouses,  is  working 
people  going  in  and  sitting  down  and  drinking.  I  think 
that  is  the  greatest  evil  All  our  street  brawls  are 
caused  by  parties  who  have  been  sitting  in  public- 
houses. 

6232.  SJieriff  Orichtcm. — ^You  said  that  a  different 
class  went  to)  the  grocer's  to  what  went^  to  the  public- 
house:  to  which  did  the  best  class  go? — ^To  the 
grocer's. 

6233.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^It  is  generally  wives 
who  are  sent  to  purchase  at  the  grocer's? — ^Almost 
invariably. 

6234.  Don't  you  think  that  gives  them  great  &cilities 
for  getting  liquor  which  they  might  not  otherwise  get  ?— 
It  may,  bnt^  I  think  the  evils  of  the  publichouse  are 
greater. 

6236*  Evils  of  what  kind  1 — Of  men  going  in  and 
sitting  downu  In  some  cases  that  came  before  the 
magistrates  it  came  out  that  there  was  even  gambling 
going  on. 

6236.  Then  you  think  it  is  for  the  men  the  women 
go  to  the  grocer^s  for  liquor,  and  not  for  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  I  thmk  so.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  for  the  use  of 
the  family. 

6237.  For  the  honest  legitimate  use  of  the  family  %-^ 
I  think  so. 

6238.  And  you  have  no  experience  of  the  facilities 
for  women  getting  liquor  at  the  grocer's  leading  to  habits 
of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  women? — ^I  have  no 
experience  on  that  point 

6239.  Do  you'  think,  from  your  experience  as  a 
magistrate,  and  citizen  o^no  mean  city,  that  the  habit 
of  drinking  has  increased  among  women? — I  really 
don't  think  it  has. 

6240.  Have  you  any  views  to  express  to  us  generally 
except  what  you  have  told  us? — ^Nothing  furtiier  than 
that  I  might  remark  that  I  do  not  think  the  proposal  to 
restrict  grocers  from  selling  less  than  a  pint  or  quart 
would  mitigate  the  evU  £a  that  case  I  think  people 
would  endeavour  to  do  what  we  have  seen  done  in 
Country  places,— dub  together,  if  they  could  not  get  a 
gill,  and  buy  a  bottle  and  drink  it 

6241.  In  that  way  you  think  such  a  restriction  would 
lead  to  more  home  drinking  ? — ^Yes, 

6242.  But  independently  of  size,  do  you  think  a 
bottle  is  a  good  vessel  to  give  out  spirits  in? — ^My 
experience  is  that  I  almost  never  saw  drink  going  out 
except  in  bottles ;  people  bring  bottles  to  the  grocer's 
and  get  them  filled  and  take  them  away  corked 

6243.  Even  when  they  want  such^a  small  quantity 
OS  a  gill? — It  is  almost  invariably  given  out  in  bottlea 

5244.  Mr  M^Lagan, — It  has  been  given  us  in 
evidence  that  the  drinking  habits  of  women  and  men 
are  commenced  at  the  grocer^s,  and  iJiat  afterwards  they 
go  to  the  publichouse :  that  is  not  within  your  know- 
ledge ? — ^It  is  not 

6246.  You  have  spoken  of  gambling  going  on  in 
publichouses :  of  course  the  police,  if  Ihey  were  aware 
of  that,  should  have  taken  notice  of  it  ? — They  did  so. 

6246.  In  some  grocers'  premises'there  is  a  back  shop : 
have  you  never  heard  of  parties  sitting  there  and  a  little 
gambling  going  on  % — I  have  heard  of  that 

6247.  And  therefore  in  that  respect  the  grocer  was 
no  better  than  the  publichouse-keeper? — ^We  never  had 
a  conviction  of  a  grocer  for  that  offenca 


6248.  You  could  not  get  evidence? — It  was  metely 
hearsay^ 

6249.  Then,  do  you  think  that  if  the  police  had  had 
sufficient  power  to  enter  that  shop — ^the  same  power  as 
they  have  of  entering  publichouses — ^they  would  have 
got  evidence  to  justify  a  conviction  ? — ^They  would.  I 
frankly  admit  that  I  thought  the  police  had  the  same 
power;  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  they  had. 

6250.  Then  you  approve  of  their  having  the  same 
powers  with  re^uxi  to  grocers  as  they  have  with  regard 
to  publichouses? — ^Yes;  and  I  also  approve  of  the 
restriction  of  hours,  not  only  of  grocers  but  of  public- 
houses. 

6261.  What  would  you  restrict  the  hours  to  ? — ^To  8 
o'clock  at  night, — ^it's  quite  late  enough.  i 

6262.  And  when  do  you  think  they  should  open  in 
the  morning? — 8  o'clock. 

6263.  It  has  been  recommended  by  a  witness  that 
no  licensed  grocer  should  be  allowed  to  sell  spirits 
before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — ^That  would  be  a 
hardship. 

6264.  Would  it  be  a  hardship  to  the  people  in  your 
district  ? — ^It  would. 

6255.  {To  Mr  M^OiUivray). — You  are  a  licensed 
grocer? — ^Yea 

6266.  And  you  belong  to  an  association  ? — I  belong 
to  an  association  which  was  formed  in  March  last 

5267.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — ^The  Irvine  and 
Halfway  Licensed  Grocers'  Association. 

5258.  You  come  here  very  much  to  represent  the 
views  of  that  association  as  well  as  your  own? — 
Generally,  I  do. 

5269.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make? — I  have 
held  a  grocer's  licence  for  thirteen  years. 

6260.  Were  you  bred  to  the  trade? — ^N"o.  I  may  say 
that  my  experience  has  been  very  different  from  that  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence^  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  drinkitig  on  the  premises, 
nor  of  giving  wlusky  to  servant  girls  coming  into  the 
shop ;  and  for  five  years  my  shop  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  while  for  the  past  eight  years  or  so  it 
has  been  in  the  principal  part  of  the  town. 

6261.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— £34  altogether. 

6262.  And  the  evidence  you  give  is  applicable  to 
your  experience  in  the  humbler  as  well  as  the  better 
part  of  tiie  town? — ^Yes. 

6263.  Were  you  ever  applied  to  by  people  wishing 
to  get  drink  on  the  premises  ? — ^Frequently. 

5264.  But  you  never  allowed  them? — ^Nevec  I 
always  explained  to  them  that  I  had  only  a  grocers' 
licence,  and  pointed  out  to  them  where  they  would  get 
what  they  wanted. 

6266.  What  dass  of  people  were  they? — ^They 
were  different  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  At  i^ 
times  strangers  might  come  in  and  ask ;  and  when  I 
commenced  business  first  people  in  the  town  even  came 
in  and  asked  for  spirits  to  drink ;  but  I  am  very  seldom 
indeed  asked  to  allow  drinking  in  the  shop  now. 

6266.  Since  you  are  known  ? — Yes ;  I  am  not  asked 
now  unless  by  strangers. 

6267.  You  sell  in  bottles  ?-^Both  bottles  and  jars. 

6268.  Corked  jars  which  ^hold  a  considerable 
quantity  ? — ^Yes. 

6269.  You  never  sell  in  open  jugs  ? — Never. 

6270.  Would  yon  refuse  to  supply  a  woman  if  she 
came  with  an  open  jug  and  asked  for  a  gill  of  whisky  % — 
We  are  never  asked  that 

5271.  Mr  FerguBon. — ^If  you  were  asked  would  you 
consider  it  a  wrong  thing  to  do, — as  leading  to  tempta* 
tion,  I  mean? — I  cannot  see  the  difference  between 
giving  it  IQ  a  sealed  bottle  and  giving  it  in  a  jug  if  the 
purchaser  is  to  take  it  home ;  but  if  I  supposed  the  party 
wanted  to  drink  it  outside  the  door  I  would  thmk  it 
wrong. 

6272.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — But  suppose  they 
were  not  to  drink  it  outside  the  door,  and  if  they  had 
a  long  way  to  go  home,  would  there  not  be  a  temptation 
to  drink  it  on  the  road  if  it  was  in  an  open  vessel  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  just  as  great  temptation  if  it  were 
in  a  bottla 

6273.  What  do  you  do  when  young  children  cotno 
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for  drink  ? — If  I  know  it  is  for  their  parents  I  supply 
them. 

5274.  You  would  not  give  it  to  a  child  you  were  not 
acquainted  with  ? — ^No. 

5275.  And  you  would  not  give  it  to  a  child  who 
brought  an  open  vessel  1 — Certainly  not. 

5276.  What  hour  do  you  open  your  shop? — 8 
o'clock. 

5277.  And  you  would  not  object  to  that  restriction 
being  laid  on  you  by  the  legislature  1 — I  should  be  glad 
if  the  hours  were  fixed  by  the  legislature  from  8  o'clock 
to  8  o'clock  on  ordinary  week  nights  and  to  10  o'clock 
on  Saturdays. 

5278.  "Why  are  people  so  late  of  buying  their 
groceries  on  Saturdays  1— It's  just  a  habit  they  have  got 
into. 

5279.  If  it  is  only  a  habit,  it  would  be  broken  off  if 
the  legislature  were  to  fix  8  o'clock  as  the  hour  for 
dosing  1 — People  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  in 
their  provisions  even  though  8  o'clock  was  the  hour  of 
shutting. 

5280.  You  do  not  envy  the  publichouses  for  keeping 
open  long  after  you  1 — Not  at  alL  My  experience  is 
that  those  who  come  to  my  shop  do  not  go  to  the 
publichouse. 

5281.  Aie  your  house  and  shop  under  the  same 
Boof  1 — ^They  are ;  but  I  get  access  to  my  house  only  by 
an  outside  stair. 

5282.  There  is  no  internal  comn^unication  ? — None. 

5283.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  rule  that  there 
should  be  no  internal  communication  allowed  1 — I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  rule.  As  to  the  restriction  of  the 
quantity  we  should  be  allowed  to  sell,  to  a  pint  bottle, 
I  think  that  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  grocers ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  it  would  lead  to  endless  confusion  so 
long  as  the  pubHcans  were  allowed  to  sell  in  smaller 
quantities.  A  party  might  come  to  me  for  grocery  goods 
^ter  having  provided  themselves  with  a  small  quantity 
of  spirits  at  the  publichouse,  and  they  might  be  stopped 
by  a  policeman  coming  out  of  my  door,  and  I  might  be 
blamed  for  having  supplied  them.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
such  a  restriction  would  prevent  drunkenness  in  the 
least,  because  those  who  wanted  small  quantities  would 
still  get  small  quantities  at  the  publichouse. 

5284.  I  suppose  nobody  ever  asked  you  to  mark 
down  spirits  under  any  other  name  1 — ^No. 

5285.  Mr  M^Lagan, — I  think  you  mentioned  that 
you  were  sometimes  importuned  by  people  to  give  them 
spirits  to  drink  on  the  premises  ? — ^Yes. 

5286.  Did  they  ever  threaten  to  withdraw  their 
custom  if  you  didn't  ? — No. 

5287.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  its  being 
made  the  rule  that  there  should  be  no  casks  in  the  front 
shop  or  upstairs,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
cellar  1 — I  cannot  see  the  object  of  removing  them  from 
the  shop.  It  would  require  the  shopkeeper  who  holds 
A  grocer's  licence  to  have  a  great  deal  more  room  if  he 
bad  to  keep  the  spirits  in  bottlea 

5288.  That  would  depend  upon  the  consumption  ? — 
Of  course ;  but  no  one  would  take  out  a  licence  unless 
they  intended  to  sell  a  great  deal 

5289.  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
powers  which  the  police  have  in  regard  to  publichouses 
being  extended  to  you? — ^Personally  I  should  have 
none ;  in  fact  I  was  not  aware  that  the  police  had  not 
the  same  supervision  of  licensed  grocers  as  they  have  of 
publichousea  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  have  a  policeman  coming  into  the  shop  and 
making  an  examination  while  ladies  were  at  the 
counter.  I  have  never  been  called  upon  by  the 
police. 

5290.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  police  had  the 
same  powers  as  they  have  in  regard  to  publichouses, 
they  would  have  greater  difficulty  in  exercising  those 
powers,  for  the  reason  stated  by  you  1 — I  do  not  say 
that  they  would  have  greater  difficulty ;  but  it  would 
jiot  be  pleasant,  if  ladies  were  standing  at  the  counter, 
if  a  poUceman  were  to  come  in  and  search  the  premises, 
unless  there  was  reasonable  suspicion  that  something 
was  wrong. 


5291.  The  police  have  power  to  enterjxist  now  if  they    Glasgow. 
have  any  suspicion  % — Yea  "r* 

5292.  It  has  been  suggested  that  no  spirits  should  be  ^D^katT'  ^l 
sold  which  are  not  two  years  old  :  what  do  you  think  PeterKem^y. 

of  that  proposal  1 — ^The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  drive  a       

great  number  of  people  out  of  the  trade.     No  doubt  the 

spirits  would  be  much  better,  because  they  would  be 
more  matured ;  and  I  think  as  a  rule  that  grocers  do 
endeavour  to  get  spirits  better  matured  than  others. 

5293.  It  would  require  a  large  capital  to  cany  on 
business  1 — Yes. 

5294.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion. — The  spirits  would  be 
more  wholesome  if  they  were  kept  for  two  years  1 — ^Yes, 
decidedly. 

5295.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  good  law, — ^if  it  did 
not  press  too  hard, — ^that  would  make  the  whisky  that 
is  drunk  more  wholesome  ? — Yes,  it  would ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  could  not  be  sold  at  2s.  a  bottle,  as  has 
been  stated  before  the  Commission. 

5296.  If  you  were  required  to  keep  it  two  years 
before  selling,  what  difference  would  it  make  in  the 
price  of  a  bottle  1 — You  would  require  to  get  a  reason- 
able per  centage  on  the  lying  out 

5297.  But  what  would  the  bottle  cost  if  you  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  spirits  imder  two  years  old  1 — rronv 
3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

5298.  What  is  the  present  ordinary  price  1 — From 
2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

5299.  (To  Mr  Kennedy), — ^Do  you  concur  in  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr  M*Gillivray  1— Yes. 

5300.  Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  differ 
from  himl — ^Well,  personally,  I  would  not  object  to 
being  restricted  to  selling  less  than  a  pint ;  only  I  do 
not  suppose  it  would  be  fair  to  the  trade  generally. 

5301.  You  are  a  licensed  grocer? — ^Yes. 

5302.  Your  sale,  then,  is  chiefly  for  family  consump- 
tion?—Yes. 

5303.  And  you  think  it  would  not  injure  you  if 
people  were  not  allowed  to  get  it  in  less  quantities  than 
a  pint  ? — It  would  not  affect  me  in  any  way ;  indeed,  I 
would  prefer  it  myself. 

5304.  It  would  bring  a  more  respectable  class  of 
customers  to  you? — I  thmk  so. 

5305.  Is  that  the  reason  you  would  prefer  it? — ^No  ; 
but  it  would  suit  my  trade  equally  well  to  be  restricted 
to  that  quantity. 

5306.  And  in  the  interests  of  your  customers,  do  you 
see  any  danger  they  would  be  likely  to  incur  through 
being  obliged  to  buy  a  pint  when  they  only  wanted  a 
giU?--I  cannot  say  that  I  see  there  would  be  any 
danger.  It  certainly  would  be  a  pleasanter  trade  to  sell 
it  in  pints  than  to  sell  it  in  small  quantities ;  I  look  at 
it  in  that  light  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  protec- 
tion to  customers  at  all,  because  they  could  have  access 
to  *other  placea 

5307.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  pleasanter  trade  also  if 
the  cask  were  kept  out  of  the  shop  altogether? — I  can't 
see  how  that  would  suit  The  grocer  could  not  always 
be  downstairs  when  the  bottling  was  going  on,  and  it 
would  be  away  from  his  management  entirely. 

5308.  Can't  he  bottle  the  night  before,  and  have 
enough  of  bottles  in  his  shop  during  the  selling  hours  ? 
— ^We  like  to  get  out  of  the  shop  after  hours  our8elve& 

5309.  Your  shop  is  not  in  connection  with  yom* 
house  ? — ^Na 

5310.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan  that  there 
should  be  no  connection  ? — ^Yes. 

5311.  Is  your  house  under  the  same  roof? — ^No. 

5312.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  during  which  your  shop  could 
be  open? — I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  hours 
being  from  eight  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock,  even  on 
Satiuday  nights. 

5313.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  should  be  late 
in  making  their  purchases  on  Saturday  evenings? — 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  late  further 
than  that  it  is  their  habit  But  in  order  to  have  any 
effect  in  reducing  drunkenness,  I  think  every  Hcensed 
house  should  be  closed  at  the  same  tima  In  the 
district  from  which  I  come  the  drunkenness  exists 
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Af&illioray  ; 


Qi'ASQGw,    chiefly  amongst  the  people  who  go  into  the  publichouse, 
.  ""         and  ait  there  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  going  home- 

^Af^^LLJ'  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  liquor. 

5314.  And  probably  not  entering  until  late?— Not 
until  after  working  hours. 

5315.  What  is  the  rent  of  your  shop?— £29,  lOs. 

5316.  Is  that  an  average  rent,  or  is  it  a  high  rent 
for  Ayr  1 — It  is  rather  a  low  rent,  but  it  is  not  a  large 
shop.  The  shop  is  situated  in  New  Bridge  Street  The 
rent  is  perhaps  lower  than  it  might  be,  as  the  shop  was 
secured  by  a  party  chiefly  in  my  favour,  and  the  rent 
has  not  been  raised. 

5317.  Are  there  many  licensed  grocers  in  Ayr  with 
much  lower  rents  1 — I  believe  there  will  be  some,  but 
not  a  great  many. 

5818.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add?^-I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  I  think  that  the  hours 
of  business  should  be  shortened,  and  that  any  regula- 
tion in  that  way  to  be  efltectual  should  include  all 
licensed  houses,  with  the  exception  of  hotels.  I  am 
convinced  that  unless  that  is  done,  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  people  won't  be  checked. 

5319.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — ^Are  the  grocers  in  your  dis- 
trict in  the  habit  of  hawking  spirits  in  the  country? — 
Not  ihsA  I  am  aware  of. 

5320.  They  do  not  send  out  spirits  in  carts  1 — No. 

5321.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Do  they  send  out 
spii^ts  in  carts  to  people  who  have  ordered  themi — 
Not  in  Ayr. 

5322.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Are  there  no  grocers  in 
Ayr  who  send  out  carts  1 — No. 


A,  BrHiigan;  152.  Mr  ALEXANDER  Brbingan,  Banker, 
Geo,  Lindsay,  Helensburgh; 

153.  MrGEOBGB  Lindsay,  Banker,  Pais- 
ley Eoad,  Glasgow ; 


examined. 


5323.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Mr  Breingan,  you 
are  a  banker  t— Yes,  at  Helensbxn^h. 

5324.  You  were  once  provost  of  that  burgh  t — I  was, 
for  six  years. 

5325.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  com- 
missioner of  supply  for  the  county  of  Dumbarton  ? — 
Yes. 

5326.  Also  chairman  of  the  School  Board? — ^Yes; 
and  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  Town  Council 

5327.  You  were  at  ouq  time  a  licensed  grocer? — 
Yes. 

5328.  For  how  long? — ^For  twenty  years. 

5329.  And  you  are  now  retired  from  business? — 
Yes,  from  that  business. 

5330.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  us  of 
your  views  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — I  offered 
to  give  a  statement  of  my  experience  of  the  licensed 
grocery  business.  I  noticed,  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  your  Commission  at  Edinburgh,  a  good  many 
statements  to  the  eflect  that  liquor  is  consumed  in 
grocers'  premises.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  our  district 
there  is  no  such  thing  known.  I  was  also  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  evidence  given  by  some  superintend- 
ents of  police  before  you  at  Edinburgh,  who  said  that 
the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  did  not  give  them  sufficient 
power  to  enter  grocers'  shops  at  any  hour  to  see  whether 
an  illicit  traffic  was  being  carried  on.  If  such  a  traffic 
was  attempted  in  Helensburgh,  the  justices  would  take 
away  the  licence  foom  the  party  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

5331.  Have  there  been  any  such  cases? — ^Not  in 
Helensburgh. 

5332.  Have  there  been  any  cases,  to  your  know- 
ledge, as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  Dumbarton? — Yes, 
there  was  a  licence  taken  away  from  a  grocer  three 
years  ago  for  selling  after  hours. 

5333.  On  one  conviction"? — Yes,  it  was  taken  afway 
in  consequence  of  one  conviction.  I  may  state  that 
the  justices  in  Dumbartonshire  a^  toxious  to.  keep 
dowli  the  number  of  licensed  houses  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, especially  publichouses. 


5334.  Do  you  think  publichouses  do  more  hsrmr- 
than  licensed  grocers'  shops? — I  think  they  do  a  gfeafe 
deal  more. 

5335.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  justiees  vntii 
whom  you  come  into  contact?^ — ^There  are  «ome  wio 
have  strong  objections  to  licensed  grocers'  shops,  on  the^ 
ground  that  they  afford  fecilitiee  to  ttadeemen's  wives- 
to  get  drink  when  they  are  going  for  provisions ;  but ' 
the  majority  of  the  justices  are  in  favour  of  licensed 
grocers'  shops  rather  than  publichouses.  During  t^ 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  scarcely  any  a^ldition  tcv 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  Dumbartonflhiro. 

5336.  Whatever  their  opinions  are,  they  wply  the^^ 
rule  of  restriction  to  both  classes  of  licence? — ^l*hey  do. 

5337.  In  Helensburgh,  with  a  population  of  8,000  afc. 
least,  there  are  22  licensed  houses, — 2  hotels,  10  public- 
houses,  2  refreshment  rooms,  and  8 licensed  grocers? — 
Yes. 

5S88.  That  is  about  1  to  every  860  perwHis? — 
Yes. 

5339.  There  are  about  other  12  grocers  unlicensed  in 
Helensburgh ;  but  all  the  principal  grocers  who  do  a 
family  trade  are  licensed?— Yes. 

5340.  You  say  there  is  a  large  country  district 
supplied  from  Helensburgh  by  grocers  sending  out- 
carts  ? — All  the  grocers  seini  out  vans — all  the  licensed 
grocers  at  least  They  supply  the  houses  on  the- 
Grareloch  and  in  the  direction  of  Luss. 

5341.  Has  there  ever  been  any  allegation,  or  reason 
to  believe  that  a  hawking  trade  was  carmd  on  by  means^ 
of  those  vans,  and  that  they  did  more  than  merely 
supplied  the  orders  received  ?---At  one  time  there  was  a 
suspicion  that  something  of  that  kind  was  donfi ;  but: 
there  never  was  any  conviction  that  I  am  aware  of,  and 
there  is  hot  such  a  thing  now. 

5342.  Have  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  in- 
creased or  diminished  of  late  years  ? — d  think  they  have- 
rather  decreased.  I  requested  the  superintendent  of 
the  Helensburgh  police  to  prepare  a  statement  for  me 
of  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  during  a  series  of 
years, — ^from  1872  to  1876.    The  return  is  as  follows.-* — 


F«ar. 

DnmJc  and  IneapabU. 

DruiUe  aad  Diaorderly, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females.    TotaL 

1872 

66 

33 

99 

66 

37         103 

1873 

104 

38 

142 

69 

31         100 

1874 

104 

28 

132 

46 

33           79 

1875 

98 

34 

132 

45 

24           6» 

1876 

43 

22 

65 

40 

14           54 

5343.  According  to  that  table  there  is  a  diminiftion? 
— ^Yes,  there  is  a  diminution,  and  not  an  increase. 

5344.  Do  you  think  iiie  police  are  as  vigilant  as  they 
used  to  be  ?---Quite  as  vigilant  I  may  add  that  the 
bulk  of  those  dnmk  and  disorderly  cases  were  attribu- 
table to  drinking  in  publichouses. 

5345.  That  does  not  prove  that  there  may  not  be 
drmking  at  home,  because  when  a  man  gets  drunk  at 
home  he  does  not  come  out? — ^That  is -quite  possible  ;. 
but  the  superintendent  of  police  assures  me  that  the 
great  bulk  of  those  cases  arise  from  drinking  in  public- 
houses.  They  may  have  something  before  leaving 
home. 

5346.  But  if  a  man  is  drunk  and  incapable  in  his 
own  home  the  police  don't  find  it  out? — ^Not  if  he  keeps- 
there. 

6347.  While  you  wfere  in  the  trade  you  had  customers 
from  all  ranks  of  society? — ^Yes,  from  i^e  labouring 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  nobility  in  the 
district 

5348.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  drink  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises? — I  may  have  been,  I  really  don't 
remember.  I  must  have  been  asked,  but  I  positively 
refused  to  sell  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 
I  may  have  given  a  gentleman  a  glass  of  spirits  on  the 
premises. 

5349.  Tliat  was  illegal  1 — ^I  think  it  is  illegal  myself* 
I  think  the  statute  is  quite  clear  that  giving  is  a  con^ 
travention  of  the  certificate. 

5850.  Did  women  come  largely  to  your  premise^  or 
do  you  know  that  they  go  largely  to  other  people's 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  drink  for  their 
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familiesl — They  do  moiie  or  lesa.  In  my  own  trad^  it 
was  chiefly  ihB  gfiQUemen  who  boiight  the  liquor. 

5S5L  That  was  the  higher  daae? — ^Yes;  amongBt 
the  wodoBg  people  it  is  generally  the  wiye& 

5252,  ^d  they  come  in  the  forenoon  while  their 
JntBhands  aie  out  I — Yes,  or  in  the  afternocm. 

5S53.  You  dxm't  think  that  that  tends  to  them  heing 
led  into  hahits  of  drunkenness? — I  don't  tiunk  soi 
My  opinioix  is  that  there  is  not  so  much  evil  to  be 
«toihuted  to  drinking  at  home  as  to  drinking  in  public^ 
lioutoB. 

5854.  Do  you  Ihink  the  working  men's  wives  get 
the  liquor  unknown  to  their  husbands ) — I  fancy  they 
would  in  some  cases ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  very 
^common.  My  experience  in  regard  to  women  who  are 
iond  of  spirits  is,  that  they  will  get  it  by  hook  or  by 
^dook. 

5355.  The  allegition  is  that  it  is  the  facility  of 
^tting  it  in  grocers'  shops  that  originates  the  evil  1 — I 
<io  not  believe  that.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
limit  the  quantity  that  may  be  sold,  I  think  that  to  fix 
ihe  lowest  limit  at  a  pint  or  a  quart  would  encourage 
drunkenness  rather  than  otherwise. 

5356.  What  wouM  you  say  of  insisfeing  that,  however 
.small  the  quantity,  it  shotild  only  be  sold  in  a  corked 
bottle  1— Certainly,  I  think  it  would  not  be  much 
trouble  to  do  that. 

5357.  By  a  corked  bottle,  I  mean  a  securely  corked 
l)ottle  ^^— Yes,  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  without  a 
«crew. 

5358.  You  do  not  think  sealing  of  consequence  1 — 
K^ot  if  the  bottle  is  properly  corked. 

5359.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  in  an  Act  of 
Paziianient  ^properly  corked,'  but  it  is  quite  easy  to 
^lefine  ^  sealed '  ^  Yes,  but  sealing  is  of  little  us& 

5360.  You  would  not  sell  in  open  vessels  at  aU  ? — 

536  L  What  do  you  say  to  not  allowing  the  cask  te 
be  in  the  shop?-~I  think  there  might  be  a  little 
4ltfficulty  there.  Sometimes  an  assistant  might  not  be  in 
the  premises,  and  if  a  gentleman  called  with  his  carriage 
for  a  gsdlon  or  a  couple  of  gallons  of  whisky,  the  grocer 
^ould  have  to  leave  his  shop  to  supply  the  order.  It 
would  also  add  te  the  rent  of  those  people  who  have 
not  a  baok.  shop  or  a  cellar. 

5362.  Adding  to  the  rent  would  not  be  a  great 
^disadvantage  1 — No,  I  don't  think  so;  the  greatest 
<lifficulty  would  be  in  supplying  people  who  come  for  a 
'quantify.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  difii- 
<nilty  in  putting  it  in  bottles. 

5363.  You  would  not  disapprove  of  a  restriction  in 
hours  1 — Certainly  not ;  £rom  eight  to  eight  would  be 
very  suitable  hours  for  grooeir& 

5364.  You  think  ihej  would  have  no  reason  to 
<*omplaiii,  oir  at  least  no  serious  reascm,  although  pub- 
licans were  allowed  to  remain  open  longer) — I  think 
(not ;  all  the  grocers'  customers  would  be  supplied  before 
«ight  o'ckx^  Of  course  there  are  people  who  would 
drop  in  although  they  kept  open  till  tw^ve,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  have  to  dose  at 
«ight  o'clock 

5365.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
generally  speaking  the  quality  of  the  spirits  sold  by 
grocers  is  better  than  those  sold  by  publicans  9 — ^That 
is  my  oplnkm  decidedly.  I  ha^  known  doctors 
frescribing  for  invalids  telling  them  particularly  to  go 
to  the  giocer  for  their  spirits,  for  the  reaacm  that  tbey 
would  get  them  of  better  quality. 

5366.  Skerif  Orich4ork — Yon  have  heard  the  sugges- 
tion about  keeping  the  spirits  in  bond  for  two  years ; 
•have  ycpu  any  opinion  upon  that  point  1 — I  think  spirits 
are  mighti^  impR>ved  by  being  kept  for  a  few  years. 
When  I  was  inr  the  trade  I  never  sold  whisky  before  it 
was  two  years  old,  and  sometimes  I  had  it  a  good  many 
years  old. 

53^7.  Mr  Campbell  BurhUon. — It  would  conduce  to 
the  health  of  &e  commimity  if  no  whisky  was  sold 
until  it  was'  t#o  yeass  old ;  would  it  be  a  hardship  to 
the  trade  to  make  that  imperative  Y-^To  persons  of 
<Hmited  meitis  it  wonM  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  great  hoidship.    Pechaps,  however,  twelve  months 


would  be  long  enough  to  keep  it ;  it  is  quite  wholesome    Glasgow. 
after  twelve  months.  — 

5368.  Sherif  Crichton.—And.   there  would  be  no-^-  ^re^an; 
hardship  in  a  regulation  to  that  effect!— I  do  not  think  so.  ^^'  _^^^?'- 

5369.  Mr  Campbell  SmntojL — ^Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  introduce  a  rent  criterion  in  the 
granting  of  licences  ? — It  might  be  a  little  troublesome ; 
but  I  would  approve  of  a  rent  criterion  to  be  left  to 
the  licensing  authorities.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
licence  small  grocers'  establishments,  where  the  selling 
of  groceries  is  a  mere  blind  for  seUiug  drink. 

5370.  But  if  you  take  a  rental  criterion  which  is  left 
to  the  justices,  that  exists  at  present — the  licensing 
authorities  may  adopt  that  of  their  own  accord  1 — ^Yes, 
But  I  am  afraid  they  would  not. 

5371.  You  think  if  that  was  thought  desirable,  the 
legislature  should  give  some  indication  of  it  1 — I  think 
so.  I  think  where  the  magistrates  are  anxious  to  put 
down  illicit  drinking  in  grocers'  shops,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police,  there  should  be  no  difficiilty  in  ob- 
taining convictions  if  the  law  is  really  violated.  It 
may  take  some  time,  but  ultimately  they  would  get  a 
conviction. 

5372.  But  speaking  of  this  rental  criterion,  would 
it  be  possible  to  fix  a  minimum  rent  varying  according 
to  the  population  of  the  place  1 — And  the  locality. 

5373.  Sheriff  CricMon.  —  You  think  popidation 
would  not  be  enough  ? — No. 

5374.  It  is  so  in  England,  you  know ;  but  you  think 
that  would  not  be  sufficient  ? — No,  it  would  require  to 
be  regulated  by  the  local  justices,  because  rents  vary 
very  considerably. 

5375.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton — (To  Mr  Lindsay), — 
You  are  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Mr  Lindsay? — Yes. 

5376.  And  you  are  a  banker  also  1 — Yes. 

5377.  And  a  magistrate  of  the  burgh  of  Einning- 
park  1 — Yes. 

5378.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr  Breingan  % — Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  general,  I  do. 

6379.  Is  there  any  point  on  wluch  you  differ  from 
him? — ^I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  honourable  way 
in  which  the  licensed  grocery  business  is  carried  on  in 
Glasgow.  I  have  had  considerable  means  of  observing 
what  Ihey  have  been  doing  for,  I  should  say,  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  I  am  quite  positive  in  saying  that 
as  a  nde  the  grocery  business  is  properly  conducted, 
according  to  law. 

5380.  You  are  speaking  of  the  city  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Any  danger  that  may  arise 
from  grocers'  licences  is  altogether,  I  think,  in  the 
lower  districts.  Although  in  Glasgow  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  much  breaking  of  the  law,  yet  from 
the  conditions  of  those  licences  there  is  always  a  tempta- 
tion to  violate  the  certificate ;  and  where  the  party  is 
likely  to  remain  imdetected,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  is  a  possible  occurrence  that  the  law  may  be  . 
broken.  So  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  fix  a  minimum  rental  vulu^  under  which 
no  licence  should  be  granted.  That  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  do  in  a  general  way ;  but  in  Glasgow 

I  think  no  grocer  should  be  licensed  whose  premises 
are  not  of  the  yearly  rent  of  ^0  or  £50.  I  should 
say  that  is  a  low  enough  TniTn'Tmim  for  Glasgow. 

5381.  Mr  M^Lagan, — ^Even  in  the  lowest  localities? 
— Even  in  the  lowest  localities.  With  regard  to  fixing 
a  general  law,  I  see  tiie  difficulty;  but  I  think  that 
might  be  overeome  by  the  legi^ture  directing  the 
local  justices  to  fix  a  minimum  below  which  they  would 
not  grant  any  licences  for  a  definite  period.  One  year 
they  might  say,  '  We  shall  not  go  below  £10,'  and 
another  year,  *  We  shaE  not  go  below  £40.'  I  would 
suggest  that  the  licensiog  magistrates  should  be  in-  , 
etructed  to  fix  a  minimum  which  they  know  to  be  suit- 
able for  the  district,  and  which  should  be  acted  upon 
for  a  number  of  years. 

5382.  SheiHff  Crichton. — ^For  how  many  years?— 
I  have  not  fully  considered  that  question ;  but  it  might 
be  fixed  for  5  or  10  years.  The  justices  could  hold  a 
court  for  the  purpose  <xf  fixing  a  minimiim  for  a  certain 
period,  at/the  expiry  oi  which  they  could  again  meet 
and  cpitfirm  or  alter  their  f  ooaner  decision. 
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Glasgow.        5383.  Mr  Campbell  8win£on,—Wovld  you  only  pro- 
pose  to  apply  that  to  new  licences! — Certainly-     I 

^^  JK^V  ^^^^*^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  interests. 

* 5384.  Though  the  question  is  not  quite  within  the 

bounds  of  our  inquiry,  I  suppose  you  think  a  similar 
plan  might  be  adopted  with  regard  to  publichouses  1 — 
I  certainly  think  so. 

5385.  Is  there  anything  else  which  occurs  to  you  to 
say  on  the  subject  1 — With  r^ard  to  prohibiting 
residing  in  the  premises  in  which  the  business  is  carried 
on,  I  think  that  would  be  a  useful  regulation,  because 
where  there  is  a  wish  to  break  the  law,  residence  on 
the  premises  affords  great  facilities  for  doing  so,  and 
where  the  law  is  broken  it  makes  the  detection  of  the 
offence  very  difficult  for  the  police. 

5386.  Would  you  insist  upon  the  person  who  holds 
the  licence  not  staying  under  the  same  roof,  or  would 
you  merely  insist  that  there  should  be  no  internal  com- 
munication between  the  house  and  shop  1 — Our  houses 
are  so  differently  constructed  from  what  they  are  in 
England  that  a  different  wording  of  the  law  would  be 
required.  A  man  may  live  in  Scotland  three  stairs  up 
and  yet  be  under  the  same  roof  as  his  business 
premises,  and  I  think  in  the  circumstances  if  there  was 
no  internal  communication  it  would  be  sufficient.  But 
I  think  justices  in  licensing  should  even  go  beyond  that 
and  not  give  a  licence  unless  the  party  lived  out  of  the 
way  altogether,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of 
communication  between  shops  and  houses. 

5387.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr  Breingan  as  to  the 
kind  of  vessels  that  should  be  used,  and  as  to  the 
restrictions  of  hours  ? — I  do.  I  think  the  hours  ought 
to  be  from  8  to  8  or  9, — much  shorter  than  they  are 
just  now.  With  regard  to  Saturday,  my  experience  is 
that  making  late  purchases  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit ; 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  shops  being  kept  open  eo 
late. 

5388.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Both  you  and  Mr  Breingan 
seem  inclined  to  do  away  with  the  lower  class  of  houses ; 
don't  you  think  that  could  be  accomplished  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  licence  ? — ^That  might  be  matter  for 
consideration ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  to  a  certain 
extent  serve  the  purpose. 

5389.  Quite  as  well  as  by  increasing  the  rental  1 — 
By  raising  the  price  of  the  licence  you  might  still  have 
very  inferior  premises. 

5390.  Of  course  the  justices  would  judge  of  the 
suitability  of  the  premises? — The  justices  have  very 
different  ways  of  judging  in  different  counties,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  county. 
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154.  Mr  James  Hebon,  Licensed  Grocer, ' 

Rothesay, 
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Grocer,  Rothesay, 

156.  Mr    FiNDLAY    Campbell,  Licensed 

Grocer,  Helensburgh.  | 

157.  Mr  Robert  Orr,  Licensed  Grocer, 

Larg8> 

5391.  The  Chairman, — I  think,  Mr  Heron,  you  have 
prepared  a  statement  which  you  propose  to  read  to  the 
Commission  1 — Mr  Heron, — Yea  |The  witness  read 
the  following  statement]  : — *  I  was  until  last  November 

*  a  member  for  five  years  previously  of  the  Rothesay 
*'  town  council,  and  for  the  last  three  years  of  that  time 

*  burgh  treasurer.  I  am  also  a  member  of  session  of 
'  the  parish  of  New  Rothesay  and  session-derk,  and 
^  also  lieutenant  commanding  the  1st  Bute  Artillery 

*  Volunteers.  I  have  been  in  the  grocery  trade  on  my 
'  own  account  for  twenty-seven  yeara     For  the  last 

*  seventeen  years  of  that  period  I  have  been  licensed. 

*  My  business  premises  are  situated  in  one  of  the  best 

*  localities  of  Rothesay,  being  on  the  main  road  to  Battery 

*  Place,  Craigmore,  and  Mountstuart  I  do  one  of  the 
^  high  class  trades  of  the  town,  and  so  far  as  a  working 
'  class  trade  is  concerned,  I  do  a  little.  My  hours  of 
<  business  are  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  9  o'clock 
'  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months,  and  to  8 

*  o'clock  in  the  evening  during  the  winter  months.     On 


'  Saturdays,  however,  always  to  11  o'clock.  These  are 
'  the  usual  hours  of  business  in  Rothesay,  although  some 
'  keep  open  later  in  the  evening,  except  on  Saturdays. 
'  We  cannot  open  before  8  o'clock,  and  could  not  if  we 

*  wished  keep  open  after  11  o'clock.     The  most  of  the 

*  Rothesay  licensed  grocers  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 

*  full  houra     There  are  only  a  few  in  the  back  parts  of 

*  the  town  who  do.     I  do  not  and  never  have  sold 

*  drink  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  although  I 
<  have  been  sometimes  asked  for  it     When  asked  it  was 

*  generally  by  strangers  who  apparently  had  made  a 

*  mistake.  The  parties  were  always  malea  I  have 
'  never  been  asked  to  sell  drink  and  charge  same  aa 
'  groceries,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  this  being  done 

*  in  Rothesay.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  done.  II 
'it  is,  it  must  be  a  very  uncommon  practice.     My 

*  trade  is  both  cash  and  credit     In  summer  there  are 

*  more  cash  sales  and  in  winter  more  credit  salea     My 

*  liquor  cash  and  credit  sales  would  be  about  equals 

*  taking  an  average  for  the  year. ^ 

5392.  Mr  Campbell  Sicinton, — ^If  you  were  compelled 
by  the  legislature  to  abandon  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  of  your  trade,  which  would  you  abandon  \ — ^I 
don't  know ;  that  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration. 
If  I  were  a  younger  man  than  I  am,  I  might  perhaps 
abandon  the  spirit  trade ;  the  grocery  trade  requires  a 
greater  push ;  the  spirit  trade  is  easier  carried  on. *  I 

*  make  no  difference  on  the  price  of  my  groceries  in 
'  consequence  of  having  a  grocer's  licence,  and  the 

*  liquors  are  sold  at  the  usual  trade  pricea  I  am 
'  certain,  at  least  I  never  heard  that  groceries  were  sold 

*  cheaper  in  consequence  of  having  a  licence,  and  I  do 
'  not  &ink  this  is  dona  I  sell  liquors  from  the  gallon 
'  down  to  the  half  gill,  but  the  latter  quantity  very 
'  seldom.  I  sell  small  quantities  of  one  and  two  gills 
'  often  to  strangers,  who  take  it  with  them  as  a  refresh- 

*  ment  or  for  consumption  when  on  the  shores  or  where- 

*  ever  they  may  be  going  to  partake  of  their  pic-nio 
'  meaL * 

5393.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  sell  these  small 
quantities  always  in  bottle  % — Yea 

5394.  Do  customers  ever  bring  their  own  bottles  ? — 
Yes,  as  a  rule  they  da  I  have  seen  perhaps  on  a  very 
rare  occasion,  when  a  neighbour  has  taken  ill,  that » 
tearcup  has  been  sent  for  a  *  nip'  of  brandy  or  the  like 
of  that ;  but  that  is  a  very  rare  occurrence, — so  rare 

that  I  could  hardly  take  notice  of  it *  During  the 

'  summer  months  there  are  a  great  many  strangers  in 

*  Rothesay ;  and  a  large  number  of  pleasure  parties — 

*  factory  employers  and  the  like— come  to  Rothesay  for 

*  their  annual  pleasure  trips,  and  these  return  the  same 
^  day.  I  mean  by  these  pleasure  parties  that  a  factory 
'  or  other  work  close  their  place  of  business  for  tiie  day, 
^  and    their   employers    charter   sometimes    a  special 

*  steamer,  and  all  go  out  for  a  holiday,  and  return  to 

*  their  work  on  the  following  morning. ' 

5395.  You  think  that  your  business  is  a  convenience 
to  such  parties  f — Yea  They  buy  their  spirits  from 
grocers  in  preference  to  publichouses,  being  imder  the 
impression  that  they  get  a  better  article  there. *  A 

*  number  of  the  parties  also  come  by  the  ordinary 

*  steamera  My  Iwgest  trade  is,  however,  in  the  quart 
'  bottla     Of  cotirse,  to  be  confined  to  that  entirely 

*  would    cause  a  great  deal  of    trouble,  and  would 

*  necessitate  our  having  a  larger  staff  of  assistants J 

5396.  But  you  would  not  object  to  be  restricted  to 
selling  in  bottles  t — No.  I  think  it  would  elevate  the 
trade  a  little,  but  it  would  increase  the  trouble,  of  coursa 

5397.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton.— What  size  of  bottle  I— 
Any  sise  of  bottla 

5398.  You  would  not  object  even  to  be  restricted  to 
quart  bottles  ? — I  would  not  care,  so  fer  as  my  trade  is 
concerned;  but  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  in  Rotiiesay.  In  &ct,  it  would 
almost  annihilate  the  largest  half  of  it 

5399.  The  Chairman. — ^It  would  only  do  for  lai^ 
places  like  yours  1 — Yes,  in  the  larger  shopa *  The 

*  only  objection  I  have  to  the  quart  bottle  system  ia 

*  that  it  is  sometimes  inconvenient  to  the  customer,  and 
'  causes  the  shopkeeper  more  troubla  We  have  to 
'  bottle  and  cork  the  bottles  in  this  case,  and  we  do  not 
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'  keep  a  large  stock  of  bottled  whisky.  Perhaps  we 
'  make  up  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  bottles  just  as  we 

*  have  time.     I  have  never  offered  a  servant  girl  any 

*  drink  when  making  her  purchases,  but  I  have  fre- 

*  quently  given  a  packet  of  sweets.     This  latter  practice 

*  is  very  common,  but  the  former  I  never  heard  of.  The 
<  licensed  grocers  in  Eothesay  are,  generally  speaking,  a 

*  very  respectable  class  of  tradesmen.     I  only  know  of 

*  two  convictions  for  breach  of  licence  in  Eothesay 

*  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  business,  and  these 
'  were  obtained  against  the  same  person.     I  observe 

*  from  the  papers  that  it  has  been  stated  there  were 

*  four,  but  I  was  only  aware  of  two.     I  have  never  seen 

*  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  person  going  into  a  licensed 

*  grocer's  shop  sober  and  coming  out  intoxicated,  but 

*  have     known   many    bad    results    from    excessive 

*  drinking  in  publichouses.  When  bott^g  beer 
'  I   have    sold    it  in  open    vessels    and    sometimes 

*  i%  jar&  Drunkenness  is  not  caused,  in  my  opinion, 
'  by  grocers'  licences,   but    certainly  by  publichouse 

*  licences,   where    people  sit    sometimes    for  a    long 

*  time  drinking ;  and  if  publicans  were  put  on  the  same 

*  footing  as  ourselves — only  to  sell  over  the  counter — 
'  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  lessen  drunkenness  very 

*  much.  Eothesay  is  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants. 
'  This  number  is  about  doubled  in  the  summer. 
^  Generally  speaking  I  think  it  would  not  be  agreeable 

*  to  respectable  females  having  to  go  to  a  publichouse 

*  for  any  drink  that  might  be  required.     There  is  a 

*  very  prevalent  idea  that  more  genuine  liquors  are 

*  obtained  from  licensed  grocers,  and  also  better  value. 

*  My  own  opinion  is  similar,  if  the  better  class  of 
'  publichouses  are  excepted.     Most  family  grocers  keep 

*  their  liquors  for  a  year  or  two  in  bond  until  they  are 

*  matured ;   and  I  think  it  should  be  made  imperative 

*  that  spirits  should  be  kept  at  least  a  year  before  being 

*  sold  either  by  wholesale  or  retail  dealers. ' 

5400.  ITie  Chairman, — How  could  it  be  ascertained 
that  they  were  fully  a  year  old? — That  would  be 
quite  simple.  The  Excise,  already  having  control, 
should  see  that  they  do  not  leave  the  distilleries 
until  they   are  that  age. 'There    are    only    two 

*  licensed     grocers    in     Eothesay    whose    rents    are 

*  valued  say  from  £40  to  £50.  The  other  rents  will 
'  range  say  from  £15  to  £35.     To  restrict  licences  to 

*  grocers  only  whose  rents  exceed  £50  would  never  do  in 

*  the  country  or  coast  towns,  because  property  is  not 

*  rented  similar  or  so  high  as  city  property,  the  traffic  so 

*  great,  or  the  population  so  large.  The  population  in 
'  places  like  Eothesay  fluctuatea     This  is  caused  by 

*  summer  visitors.     If  there  was  to  be  any  restriction  at 

*  all  on  grocers'  licences,  the  licence  should  be  restricted 
'  only  to  those  who  have  learned,  the  business  of  a 

*  licensed  grocer,  and  those  who  have  not  learned  the 

*  business  should  not  get  the  licence.     The  unlearned 

*  are  usually  those  who  make  mistakes,  not  keeping 

*  within  the  licence.     The  hours  of  publichouses  should 

*  be  similar  to  those  of  licensed  grocers.     The  number 

*  of  licensed  grocers  in  Eothesay  is  19  ;  publichouses, 

*  23 ;  and  hotels,  7.     I  should  think  there  would  be 

*  about  40  licensed  and  unlicensed  grocers  in  Eothesay.' 

5401.  Do  you,  Mr  Mliauchlan,.  concur  in  what  has 
been  said  by  Mr  Heron  1 — Mr  M*Lauchlan, — ^Yes, 
generally  I  do.  I  may  state  that  my  shop  is  in  a 
different  part  of  the  town  from  Mr  Heron'a  Mine  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  while  his  is  on  the  shore. 
In  summer  I  will  have  more  customers  of  the  artisan  or 
working  class,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship 
to  these  people  if  they  were  prohibited  from  buying  a 
small  quantity  of  whisky,  say  a  giU  or  two  gills,  if  they 
wanted  it  While  it  is  the  case  that  a  good  many 
families  buy  in  their  supplies  in  bottles,  and  some  in 
gallons,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  working 
people  who  in  the  summer  season  come  to  Eothesay,  it 
being  a  first-class  watering-place,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  for  them  to  be  prohibited 
from  bu3^ing  in  the  best  and  cheapest  markets.  Besides, 
if  the  sale  was  restricted  to  a  quart  bottle,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  that  would  rather  encourage  intemper- 
ance, because  these  people  would  often  require  in  ih&t 
case  to  buy  more  spirits  than  they  actually  required. 


Then,  in  the  case  of  foreign  spirits,  such  as  brandy,  a    Glasgow, 
great  many  working  people  would  never  think  of  buying         — 
more  than  a  gill  at  a  time.     They  would  never  think  of  *^f^»^^^ron ; 
a  pint  or  a  quart  bottle  of  brandy ;  it  would   be  M'l^mSaan  - 
ridiculous :  they  could  not  afford  it ;  and  then  they 


would  have  to  go  to  some  place  where  they  woidd  get 
worse  stuff  and  perhaps  adulterated,  for  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  adulteration  in  brandy. 

5402.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Glasgow,  at  least, 
there  is  no  adulteration  of  brandy  with  anything  worse 
than  water.  Is  that  not  the  case  with  you  ] — I  never 
get  water  in  brandy.  All  the  brandy  that  I  sell  is  case 
brandy,  and  I  get  it  direct  from  France.  It  comes  in 
sealed  bottles,  and  it  is  not  tampered  with  in  any  way. 

6403.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — The  mixing  with 
water  is  not  an  adulteration  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  doing  the  customers  any  harm  1 — ^No ;  but  they  might 
require  it  at  a  certain  strength,  while,  being  mixed  with 
water,  it  might  not  have  the  necessary  effect  upon  them. 
Then  with  regard  to  fine  whisky,  I  don't  deal  in  coarse 
whisky  at  all ;  and  that  I  take  to  be  the  great  difference 
between  the  grocers  and  the  publicans;  because  fine 
whisky,  if  you  keep  it  for  a  couple  of  years  in  bond,  is 
weak,  and  it  would  x^ot  stand  much  water,  whereas  if 
you  get  whisky  new,  it  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  water, 
although  it  may  be  pure  enough,  and  nothing  but  water 
in  it     In  that  way  there  would  be  a  great  profit  from  it 

5404.  Tlie  Chairmati. — I  should  not  like  to  buy  any 
whisky  that  would  not  stand  some  water. — ^A  great 
many  people  buy  it  at  nearly  full  strength.  Of  course, 
when  whisky  is  sold  cheap,  perhaps  if  you  were  to  get 
an  imperial  gOl  for  6d.,  a  great  many  people  do  buy 
that  sort  of  whisky,  and  it  requires  to  be  reduced, 
because  the  water  is  all  the  profit ;  but  still  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  water,  and  it  pleases  the  people  well 
enough.  It  is  quite  strong  enough  for  them  even  when 
it  is  reduced,  and  then  the  dealers  have  a  profit 

5405.  Is  there  anjrthing  else  you  wish  to  add? — 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  by  some  gentlen^en 
about  removing  the  casks  from  the  shop  and  keeping 
them  in  a  separate  place.  I  think  that  woidd  not  do  at 
all  with  a  great  many  parties  like  myself,  who  have 
very  little  accommodation.  Mine  is  but  a  small  shop, 
and  the  cellar  I  have  is  a  good  bit  away  from  it,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  any  accommodation  at 
hand.  In  fact,  my  shop  is  hampered  already  without 
having  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  bottles  in  it,  as  I  would 
require  to  do  if  I  were  restricted  to  the  sending  out  of 
whisky  and  malt  liquors  in  bottles.  If  we  were  not 
allowed  to  keep  it  in  casks,  and  to 'have  them  in  the 
shop,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship,  and  I  don't 
think  the  change  would  do  any  good  to  the  trade.  Then 
I  observe  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
))rought  before  you,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  about 
licensed  grocers  treating  servant  girls  who  come  to  their 
shops.  I  believe  that  is  a  practice  that  is  not  known  in 
the  west  of  Scotland. 

5406.  As  regards  keeping  the  casks  in  the  shop,  of 
course  the  things  that  have  been  said  about  evasions  of 
the  law  do  not  apply  to  people  conducting  a  respectable 
business,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  many 
grocers'  shops  throughout  Scotland  the  thing  is  done. 
The  law  is  not  made  for  the  well-conducted  person  but 
for  the  ill-conducted  person,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  when 
you  say  it  would  never  do  not  to  have  the  casks  in  the 
shop,  how,  if  you  have  a  cask  there,  are  you  to  prevent 
a  person  who  desires  to  give  some  liquor  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  from  pouring  it  out  and  handing  it  over 
to  the  person  who  is  to  get  it  % — So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, my  assistant  has  strict  orders  to  give  none  to  be 
consumed  on  the  prenusea 

5407.  Exactly,  but  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question.. 
I  don't  believe  you  do  it;  but  suppose  anybody  is 
inclined  to  break  the  law  and  to  give  liquor  over  the 
counter  in  a  glass,  as  we  know  a  great  many  do,  so  long 
as  the  cask  is  on  tap  in  the  shop,  is  there  any  security 
that  he  won't  do  it  ? — He  could  easily  draw  the  cork  of 
a  large  bottle,  if  he  was  inclined  to  tamper  with  the  law, 
and  supply  the  liquor,  the  same  as  if  he  had  a  cask 
beside  hun. 

5408.  Would  it  not  be  a  much  more  difficult  thing 


F.  Campbell; 
Robert  Orr. 
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Glasqow,    to  put  a  cork-screw  into  a  bottle,  and  draw  the  cork^ 
—         tiian  to  turn  a  tap  t — ^There  would  not  be  much  dijSeienoe. 

^^^f\di^^ '  ^'''  ^^^^ — ^^  ^^®  *^^  ^^^^  ^P®^  ^  cdlars  would 
M*Lauchlan  •  ^  *^^  8^^^*  *  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  grocer's 
F,  OampMl)  servants    and   assistants.      Besides,   in  most  country 
lUAm-t  Orr,    towns,  such  cellars  to  shops  are  almost  unknown. 
"^^^  5409.  Mr  Campbell    Swinton, — Buft  a  back    shop 

would  do  as  well  as  a  cellar  1 — ^The  back  shop  is  very 
often  used  as  a  general  store,  and  would  not  be  con- 
venient for  holding  casks. 

5410.  The  Chairman, — ^What  have  you  got  to  say, 
Mr  Campbell  1 — Mr  Camphdl — My  trade  seems  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  gentleman  who  first  spoke  (Mr 
Heron).  There  seem  to  be  grades  in  the  grocery 
business ;  and  my  business  is  of  such  a  character  that  I 
would  not  suffer  much,  and  I  would  always  be  willing 
thiat  I  should  sell  nothing  less  than  a  pint,  or  say 
perhaps  two  gills.  The  pint  is  a  very  awkward  bottla 
The  two  gill  bottle  is  a  flask,  and  it  is  much  nicer  for  a 
gentleman  to  put  in  his  pocket  In  fact,  t^t  is  done 
every  day.  Besides,  two  giUs  is  a  fair  thing,  while  a 
pint  bottle  is  a  nondescript  thing ;  they  are  not  all  of 
one  size.  To  limit  the  sale  of  Uquor  to  quart  bottles 
would,  I  think,  lead  to  unnecessary '  consumption, 
because  we  all  know  that  liquor  does  not  live  so  long  as 
other  things  in  ordinary  people's  houses. 

5411.  I  suppose  that,  for  the  rest,  you  concur  with 
Mr  Heron  ? — ^Yee.  I  would  almost  differ  from  apome  in 
our  trade  who  go  the  length  of  saying  that  all  the  fine 
whisky  is  sold  by  grocers,  I  don't  believe  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  nob  fair  to  say  it  I  was  very  glad  to  see, 
as  you  remarked  the  other  day,  that  whilst  the  milk 
was  not  pure  in  Glasgow,  the  whisky  was.  I  think  the 
finest  whisky  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  sold  by  l^e 
spirit  trade  in  Glasgow. 

5412.  What  have  you  to  say,  Mr  Orr? — Mr  Orf\ — 
I  am  from  Largs,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water  from  Eothesay,  and  it  is  a  much  smaller  place. 
At  the  last  census  the  population  was  upwards  of 
4000,— there  being  in  the  burgh  about  3000.  We 
have  7  licensed  grocers,  10  publiohouses,  and  4  hotels 
in  Largs.  I  may  mention  tfiat  our  population  is  very 
fluctuating,  it  being  a  place  ^mt  a  great  many  people 
come  to  in  the  summer  season.  In  July  and  August 
the  population  will  be  three  times  what  it  is  in  winter ; 
and  in  June  and  September  about  double.  I  have 
prepared  no  statement  to  submit  to  the  Commission, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  are  put 
to  me.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  licensed  for  nearly 
twentynrix  years—^from  May  1852. 

5413.  Before  you  got  the  licence  did  you  keep  a 
grocer's  shop  without  a  licence  ? — No.  I  applied  for  a 
licence  at  first  when  I  commenced  the  grocery  business, 
and  I  got  it 

5414.  What  was  your  business  before  ttien  ? — ^I  was " 
brought  up  as  a  fisherman. 

5415.  And  then  when  you  got  the  licence,  you 
commenced  a  general  grocery  business,  did  you  ?— Yes. 
I  supplied  familiea 

5416.  Then  you  had  to  learn  the  trade  after  getting 
the  licence  1 — Yes,  exactly. 

5417.  And  you  did  not  find  it  so  very  difficult  1 — 
No,  I  did  not  The  business  was  not  perhaps  so  ex- 
tensive at  first  as  it  is  now,  but  every  year  we  extended 
it  a  little.  The  drawings  were  considerably  better,  and 
it  just  crept  up  to  what  it  is  now.  Of  course  we  were 
anxious  to  get  on  as  well  as  we  could  with  our  business. 

5418.  But  you  would  not  have  thought  of  opening  a 
grocer's  shop  unless  you  had  had  a  licence  with  it  1 — ^It 
was  upon  that  condition  only  that  I  b^an  the  business. 
There  were  so  many  grocers  at  that  time  Uiat  it  would 
not  have  been  remunerative  without  the  licenca 

5419.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  put  spirits  down 
in  a  pass-book  under  another  name  ? — Never. 

5420.  Then  for  the  rest,  I  suppose  you  concur  in  what 
was  Bsad  by  Mr  Heron  1 — ^Yea  I  am  quite  willing,  if  it 
would  be  any  advantage,  to  have  only  sealed  bottles  in 
the  shop,  and  to  have  the  casks  in  the  back  shop  ;  but 
if  they  were  kept  in  a  ceHar,  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  going  down  to  fill  a  gallon  or  two  gallons  of  whisky, 
'while  l£e  customer  was  waiting  for  it 


5421.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  having  nothing  but  seded: 
bottles  in  the  shop  means  that  your  oejik  shall  be  some- 
where where  you-  cannot  go  in  a  moment  to  bring  a 
supply  from  it  It  meaiifl  that  your  bottles  must  be 
filled  beforehand  % — It  would  be  v^y  inoonveEoient  to 
have  the  Qasks  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  shop. 

5422.  You  mean  tiiat  that  would  be  ineonveniecit  as 
your  premises  are  arranged  nowl — ^Yea  — Mr 
M^LauMan, — ^There  is  one  suggestion  I  ^Mmld  like  to 
make  to  the  Commission.  At  one  time  I  understand  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Excise  to  enter  in  the  permit  the 
date  when  the  spirits  were  bonded,  as  a  protection  to 
the  buyer,  but  that,  I  believe  through  the  influence  of 
the  distilWs  and  brewers,  was  done  away  with  some 
time  ago,  and  we  only  get  the  permit  now  string  the 
strength  of  the  spirits,  and  so  many  days  to  be  received 
into  stock,  but  it  says  noUmig  about  when  it  was 
bonded. 

^  5423.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  provision,  and  it 
would  protect  the  dealer  as  much  as  the  coistomer,  if  the 
^irits  were  not  allowed  out  of  bond  until  they  were 
matured  1 — Yes.  At  present  we  allow  them  to  lie  in 
bond  ;  but  when  they  are  cleared  out^  and  when  we  get 
the  peramt,  there  is  no  date  given  in  the  pennit  as  to 
when  the  i^irits  were  bonded  by  the  distiller.  Now, 
that,  I  understand,  used  to  be  the  case. 

5424.  Mr  Fmyuean, — And  in  the  event  of  it  beoom- 
rog  kw  tiiat  spirits  should  be  a  year  old  before  heing 
sold,  it  would  only  be  reverting  to  that  old  custom, 
would  it  not  ? — ^Yea  T3aeij  would  require  to  do  that 
as  a  protection  to  the  trade. 

5425.  The  Chairman, — ^Would  you  think,  Mr  Camp- 
bell, that  one  year  was  enoo^  time,  or  that  it  was 
short  enough  'i--'Mr  CampbelL — I  think  it  would  just 
be  short  enough.  Mr  Orr, — I  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  the  trade  to  have  it  not  less  than  one 
year  in  bond  Mr  CampbdL — ^Those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  spirit  trade  can  afford  better  than  those  eng^ed  in 
most  other  trades  to  allow  their  goods  to  lie  for  a  year 
and  half   or  two  years  before  being  sold 


158.  Mr  IviB  SooTT,  Licensed  Grocer, 

Greenock. 

159.  Mr  Andrew  Toon,  Licensed  Grocer, 

Port  Glasgow.     '  Vexamined 

160.  Mr  A.  Fairbairn,  Licensed  Grocer,  '^  ^**^****^*«~- 

Greenock. 

161.  Mr    Hugh    R    NBHii,    Licensed 

Grocer,  Greenock. 

5426.  The  Chairman, — ^I  believe^  Mr  Scott,  you  have 
a  statement  which  you  are  prepared  to  read  to  the 
Commission  ? — Mr  Scott — Yes.  [The  witness  read  the 
following  statement]  : — ^  I  am  a  licensed  grocer,  and  have 
'  been  in  business  for  16  years.     I  was  also  in  business 

for  16  years  as  an  unlicensed  grocer.  My  business  is 
pretty  much  a  family  trade,  and  I  have  little  connection 
with  working  men.  It  is  almost  all  credit.  During 
all  the  time  I  have  be^i  in  business,  I  have  never  been 
asked  to  supply  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
and  do  not  allow  it  I  have  never  been  asked  by  any 
one  to  enter  spirits  as  goods  in  their  pass-books,  nor 
have  I  ever  received  complaints  fromhusbands  of  this 
being  done.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  shorten  the  hours.  Say  from  8  to  8  o'clock 
through  the  week,  and  10  on  Saturday.  I  do  not 
think  the  trades  should  be  3epacated,  because  after  I 
had  supplied  groceries  to  a  person  he  would  require  to 
go  to  the  publichousQ  for  his  supply  of  spirits.  Groeeis 
generally  sell  a  better  article  them  1^  publican.  In 
r^^ard  to  the  quart  bo^e  restriction,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  quart  ia  too  large  a  quantity  tot  a  working  man 
to  purchase,  as  it  would  be  moiB  than  he  would  require 
or  afford  The  existing  law,  if  carried  out,  is  strict 
enough.  I  do  not  sell  much  drink  in  small 
quantities.' 

5427.  Mr  Campbell  JSwinion. — ^When  you  speak  of 
.the  propriety  of  restricting  the  hours  of  groceiSy  why 
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do  you  think  it  necessary  to  keep  open  so  late  aar 
10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night? — ^At  present  I  shut  at 
7  during  the  week,  and  at  9  on  Saturdays. 

5426.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  open  longer  on 
Saturdays  than  on  other  nights  of  the  week ) — Because 
there  is  always  a  larger  business  done  on  Saturdays 
Although  people  get  their  wages  early,  they  do  not 
oome  forward  for  their  orders  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening.  That  is  a  general  rule  in  aU  branches  of  the 
trade;  and  if  you  were  to  restrict  one  trade  in  that  way, 
the  others  woidd  require  to  shut  earlier  as  well 

5429.  Do  all  trades  keep  open  till  10  o'dock  on 
Saturday  nights  t — Not  all  tiades,  but  many  of  them  do. 
And  some  of  tibem  keep  open  kiter. 

5430.  Do  you  mean  drapers? — Not  drapers;  but 
shoemakers  and  fleshers  and  bakers  and  people  who 
supply  jwovisions  are  alwajrs  open  till  10  o'clock,  and 
perhaps  later.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said,  I  shut 
at  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  night;  but  I  know  that  a 
great  many  in  the  trade  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
between  9  and  10  o'clock,  and  up  till  11. 

5431.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  that  except  that 
people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  iti — It  is  more 
habit  than  anything  else,  I  believe. 

5432.  They  have  done  th^  woi^  and  got  their 
wages,  but  they  are  paid  on  Saturday  long  before  that 
hour?— Yes,  The  only  business  I  do  on  a  Saturday 
night  is  perhaps  a  servant  girl  coming  in  with  orders 
from  her  mistress  for  some  things  that  have  been 
neglected  during  the  day.  That  is  almost  the  only 
business  I  do  after  7  o'clock  on  the  Saturday.  My 
business  is  principally  in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  I 
may  say  that  I  was  for  16  years  a  grocer  before  I  had 
a  licence,  and  it  was  my  customers  raally  who  made  me 
apply  for  it,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  that  was 
inade  upon  me  for  liquOT.  They  wished  to  haive  one 
account ;  and  I  was  almost  {»ressed  into  the  licensed 
business  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public.  It  was  not 
my  own  desire. 

5433.  Suppose  the  legi^ture  were  to  see  fit  to 
separate  the  two  businesses,  and  to  say  that  a  man  is  not ' 
to  be  both  a  grocer  and  a  spirit-deaLer,  which  of  the 
brandies  would  you  elect  to  abandon,  and  which  to 
keep  ? — I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  that  question 
yet     It  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration. 

5434.  But  you  would  tfiink  it  a  great  hardship  1 — 
I  would  think  it  a  great  hardship  to  separate  them,  and 
it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest.  I  think  it  is 
better  for  the  public  to  have  iho  tiling  in  the  way  it  is. 

5435.  But  independent  of  the  public,  you  think  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  the  trade  1—Of  course. 

5436.  T?ie  Cfimrman, — What  is  your  clasaT  of 
business,  Mr  Neill? — Mr  NeilL — It  is  also  a  west 
end  business. 

5437.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr  Scott  has  said  % 
— Yes.  I  quite  concur  with  what  Mr  Scott  has  said 
as  to  the  hours.  At  present  my  business  hours  are 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  aad  ten 
on  Saturdays.  As  to  restricting  the  stde  to  quart 
bottles,  I  may  say  personally  that  it  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  my  business;  but  to  the  trade 
generally  I  think  it  would  make  a  very  material 
difference,  because  there  are  plenty  of  respectable 
licensed  grocers  who  don't  do  a  west  end  business  like 
ours,  but  who  sell  liquor  in  small  quantity  such  a^ 
gills,  half-mutchkins,  and  pint  bottles.  I  also  think  it 
would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  in  general, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  ta  Hoensed  grocers'  shops 
to  get  that  quantity,  and  who  do  not  care  to  go  into  the 
spirit  shops  for  their  liquor.  As  has  already  been  said, 
many  persons  may  feel  that  they  required  a  glass  or  a 
gill  as  the  case  might  be,  who  were  not  able  to  purchase 
more  at  the  time ;  and  if  they  had  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  such  a  large  quantity  as  a  quart,  it  would  be  an 
inconvenience  to  tiiem,  and  it  might  lead  them  to  drink 
more  than  they  otherwise  would  I  don't  think  that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  restoietion  would  make  a 
difference  to  me  of  £5  in  the  year ;  and  therefore  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  body  of  tiie  trade  and  of 
the  public  that  I  would  disapprove  of  it  I  also  think 
that  licensed  grocers  and  lic^sed  spirit-dealers  should 


be  put  on  an  equality  with  regard  to  hours.     I  think    Gt*AjjGOw. 
tlmt  a  great  improvement  could  be  effected  in  that  way,         — 
by  restricting  tiie  hours  of  aU  who  hold  a  licence.     ^  J^Sl^^' 
should  say  that  eleven  o'clock  is  far  too  late  an  hour  for  ^^  Fairba^t*- 
any  of  those  places  to  be  kept  open.     I  hold  that  the s^hIt.NtilL 

drunkenness  which  is  sometimescharged  against  Hcensed       

grocers  is  not  due  to  them  at  all,  because  a  great  amount 
of  drunkenness  takes  place  after  the  hours  when  all 
respectable  licensed  grocers  are  closed.  I  happen  to 
have  had  experience  in  both  departments  of  the  trade. 
I  [have  been  connected  with  the  trade  for  about 
twenty  years.  For  nine  years  of  that  time  I  have  been 
in  business  on  my  own  account,  and  for  the  rest  I  was 
connected  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade ;  but 
before  I  went  into  the  licensed  trade  at  all,  I  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  licensed  grocer  was  the  proper 
person  to  conduct  a  licensed  business,  and  that  the 
business  would  be  carried  on  by  them  in  a  far  more 
respectable  way.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  respectable  men  who  are  licensed  spirit-mer- 
chants, because  I  hold  that  there  are  a  good  number, 
and  I  say  also  that  you  get  as  good  spirits  in  any  re- 
spectable licensed  dealers  as  you  will  get  in  any  respect- 
able licensed  grocers ;  but  on  the  whole,  you  get  a  better 
class  of  spirits  from  the  licensed  grocer  than  you  will 
do  from  the  majority  of  licensed  spirit-merchants. 
That  has  been  my  experience,  and  these  are  not  supposi- 
tions, but  facta 

5438.  Mr  Ferguaaru — ^By  merchants,  do  you  mean 
publicans  1 — ^Yes. 

5439.  The  Chairman, — Then,  Mr  Toon,  what  do  you 
say? — Mr  Toon, — I  generally  concur  with  what  Mr 
Scott  has  said. 

5440* — Is  your  business  a  family  business  1 — Yes. 

5441.  We  have  had  so  many  gentlemen  from  your 
branch  of  the  trade  that  I  think  we  know  quite  well 
what  are  the  circumstances  of  it  Therefore,  unless 
you  wish  to  say  anything  additional,  I  think,  perhaps, 
you  had  better  leave  it  so  % — I  have  nothing  additional 
to  say. 

5442.  Then,  Mr  Fairbaim,  have  you  anything  addi- 
tional to  say  \—Mr  Fairbaim, — Na  I  would  merely 
concur  in  what  Mr  Scott  has  said.  I  may  say  that  I 
am  not  in  the  business  just  now.  I  have  had  thirty-six 
years'  experience  in  business,  but  I  am  retired,  and  I  am 
a  commission  merchant  €it  present  Mr  NeiU, — ^There 
is  only  one  other  remark  I  would  make  on  a  subject 
which  I  heard  brought  out  before  the  Commission 
to-day, — ^that  is  about  the  stock  cask.  I  think  that  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
would  in  many  instances  entail  upon  the  trade  an 
increase  of  rent  where  they  have  not  accommodation 
elsewhere,  to  be  obliged  to  put  their  casks  away  from 
the  shop.  For  instance,  a  man  who  holds  a  licence  has 
not  a  cellar  in  connection  with  his  shop ;  where  is.  that 
man  to  put  his  casks  %  He  cannot  get  cellar  accommo- 
dation without  paying  an  ex1a:a  rent  for  it 

5443.  Of  course,  the  answer  that  might  be  made  to 
that  is  that  you  have  a  great  privilege  over  other  grocers. 
Parliament  has  resolved  that  the  trade  should  be 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  hands  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates,  and  it  is  admitted  that  it 
is  a  valuable  trade  from  being  so  limited.  May  there, 
therefore,  not  be  some  restriction  or  conditions  attached 
to  it,  which  no  doubt  will  lead  to  some  expense? — 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  inconvenience  to  the  trade, 
I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  any  improvement  to  have 
the  casks  taken  away.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
man  has  himself  and  an  assistant  to  attend  to  the  shop^ 
and  that  there  is  a  demand  upon  him  for  a  gallon  or  two 
gallons  of  whisky.  He  has  to  leave  his  shop  and  go 
to  his  cellar  to  dmw  it,  because  he  may  not  have  the 
quantity  in  the  premises  except  in  botties.  There 
would  be  an  inconvenience  there,  because  he  would 
require  to  leave  his  customer  in  the  shop  while  he  went 
to  the  cellar  to  draw  the  quantity  he  wanted. 

5444.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^But  suppose  a  man  got  an 
order  for  two  gallons  of  whisky,  would  it  not  be  worth 
his  trouble  to  go  to  another  place  to  get  it  put  in  shape: 
Many  a  wine  merchant  would  be  very  glad  to  take  any 
amount  of  these  orders,  would  he  not?— That  would 
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Glasoow.     depend  entirely  on  the  kind  of  business  he  carried  on. 

—         There  are  many  in  a  small  way  of  business  who  pro- 

IcU  ScfM;    ijably  do  not  in  the  course  of  a  year  get  an  order  for 

^F^r^l^'Mo  gallons  of  whisky,  but  I  merely  throw  out  the 

J7wiyAi?.A«//.  suggestion  that  I  think  it  would  be  an  inconvenience 

to  the  trade  in  general  to  compel  them  to  put  their 

casks  away  out  of  their  premises. 


►  examined. 


Mr  TroUer ;  1 62.  Mr  Trotter,  Licensed  Grocer,  Partick. 

Mr  ir«in«fy;i53  Mr  KENNEDY,  Licensed  Grocer,  Par- 
Mr  A  nderson  ;  +  •  i^ 

^lane;        1^4.  Mr     ANDERSON,     Licensed    Grocer, 
MrRedpath;  Govan. 

Mr  M*Adam.  l$5.  Mr   Macfarlane,   Licensed  Grocer, 
Govan. 

166.  Mr  Redpath,  Licensed  Grocer,  Park- 

head. 

167.  Mr  M'Adam,  Licensed  Grocer,  Cross- 

hilL 

5445.  The  Chairman. — I  think,  Mr  Trotter,  you 
have  a  statement  which  you  are  prepared  to  read  to  the 
Commission  ? — Mr  Trottei\ — Yes.  Before  doing  so,  I 
may  say  that  the  burgh  of  Partick  and  the  burgh  of 
Govan  are  very  much  the  same.  They  are  large  centres 
of  population,  who  work  chiefly  in  the  shipbuilding 
yards.  Partick,  perhaps,  has  more  of  a  residential  than 
a  working  class  population ;  but  Grovan  is,  on  the  whole, 
composed  mainly  of  the  employees  in  the  shipbuilding; 
yards ;  so  that  I  think  the  statement  I  am  to  read  will 
j)robably  suit  most  of  the  gentlemen  here.  It  is  as 
follows : — *  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 

*  ness  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  twenty-three  years 
•*  in  all  classes  of  trade.  •  I  have  been  for  sixteen  years 

*  in  business  on  my  own  account,  and  am  tenant  of  two 

*  shops — rents  £120  and  £95 — ^held  on  leases,  the  latter 

*  for  ten  years,  nearly  eight  years  of  which  are  still  to 
^  run,  the  other  lease  commencing  in  May  last  I  may 
^  say  that  my  shops  have  no  cellarage  connected  with 

*  them.      There  has  been  allusion  made  frequently,  in 
*the  course  of  this  Commission,  to  the   propriety  of 

*  having  the  casks  kept  out  of  tiie  shop.  In  my  case 
**  that  would  entail  considerable  inconvenience,  because 

*  I  cannot  get  cellarage  except  at  a  considerable  distance 

*  from  the  shops ;  and  in  the  cellar  which  I  have,  the 
-*  work  is  confined  to  a  porter,  who  has  the  geneml 
•*  management  of  it,  the  bottling,  and  so  on.  I  may 
^  say  that  the  man  whom  I  have  at  present  is  very 

*    *  steady,  but  it  {is  a  very  rare  thing  to  get  porters  in 

*  that  kind  of  business  who  are  steady.' 

5446.  Your  statement  on  that  point,  I  presume, 
'amounts  to  this,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  impose  such 
a  condition  on  the  present  holders  of  licences  without 
long  notice] — Yes.  There  is  another  reason  that  I 
have  against  it :  The  grocers,  I  think,  are  men  of  prin- 
ciple, and  if  you  have  police  supervision,  such  as  you 
have  just  now,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
«uch  a  restriction.  It  is  said  that  that  supervision  is 
not  exercised  to  the  full  extent ;  but  it  is,  I  hold,  owing 
to  the  laxity  of  the  police  that  it  is  not  carried  out  to 
the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be.  My  statement  pro- 
•ceeds : — *  The  class  of  trade  done  by  me  is  a  middle- 
^  class  family  trade,  combined  with  a  cash  trade  among 
^  the  better  working  classes.  I  do  not  permit  con- 
•*  sumption  on  the  premises,  and  all  my  shopmen  have 

*  instructions  to  that  effect.  The  number  of  licensed 
"*  houses  in  Partick  is  56,  36  of  which  are  publicans, 

*  and  20  grocer^*— being  a  licence  to  487  persons — about 
^  the  ratio  suggested  in  Sir  R.  Anstruther's  Bill  of  1877, 
^  which  was  1  to  500.     In  1871  the  number  of  licences 

*  was  44,  or  about  1  to  400  of  the  population.  If  the 
^  licences  had  still  been  granted  at  the  same  rate,  the 

*  number  would  have  be«i  67.     Though  licences  have 

*  been  thus  restricted,  the  number  of  drunks  and  in- 

*  capables,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  assaults,  have  in- 
<  creased  considerably.  Tins  may  be  accounted  for  by 
^  a  large  influx  of  the  labouring  class  induced  by  the 
'  removal  of  some  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  further 


down  the  river.  Party  feeling  amongst  Orangemen 
and  Catholics  also  runs  high,  and  a  strong  incentive 
to  intemperance  arises  from  the  system  of  piecework 
amongst  rivetters,  hammermen,  and  holders-on  at  iron 
shipbuilding ;  the  extra  physical  energy  expended  and 
overtasked  is  attempted  to  be  made  up  by  an  excessive 
use  of  stimulants.  At  any  rate  in  Partick,  the  theory 
which  has  been  put  before  this  Commission  that 
restriction  of  licences  does  not  materially  reduce  in- 
temperance, seems  to  have  a  practical  illustration. 
Suggestions. — (1.)  Mode  of  Granting  Licences. — 
That  the  Government  divide  the  country  into  licen- 
sing districts,  and  appoint  a  comptroller  over  each, 
for  the  granting  of  licences  according  to  suitability 
of  premises,  and  also,  determined  by  a  certain  mini- 
mum, the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each 
licensed  premises,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Skinner,  town 
clerk  of  Edinburgh.  No  licence  to  be  charged  less 
than  £10,  if  rated  at  £25  or  iftider;  all  licences 
above  that  rate  to  be  £20,  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  increase  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  officials  appointed.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  are  as  follows  : — ^The  persistent  canvassing  of 
justices  lK)th  in  favour  of,  and  against  applications, 
would  cease,  as  also  the  bad  feeling  engendered 
among  difl'erent  sections  of  the  community  at  election 
times,  both  parliamentary  and  municipal,  and  the  evil 
averted,  which  is  repeatedly  recurring,  of  licences 
being  granted  simply  by  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
justices  who  may  have  Httle  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  premises,  or  the  wants  of  the  communitj' 
where  they  may  be  situated.  One  defect  which  has 
been  experienced  in  Dr  Cameron's  Act,  is  members  of 
the  licensing  coromittee  being  allowed  to  sit  in  petty 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  other  is  that  in  the  burgh, 
three  of  the  licensing  committee  consists  of  the  magis- 
trates and  three  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  chair- 
man requiring  to  be  a  magistrate,  and  having  a  casting 
vote,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  will  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  magistrates'  decision.  (2.)  Hours  of  Closing. 
— Grocers  to  be  fixed  at  8  o'clock  to  8  o'clock,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  they  should  close  at  10  o'clock. 
Publichouses  to  be  closed  at  10  o'clock  all  the  week. 
This  alteration  of  the  hour  in  the  case  of  publichouses 
would  materially  decrease  the  number  of  assaults  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  would  effect,  on  Saturday 
evenings  especially,  about  as  much  improvement  in 
proportion  as  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  did  on  Sun- 
days. (3.)  Consumption  on  the  Premises. — ^A  penalty 
on  the  first  conviction,  and  forfeiture  of  licence  on 
the  second.  Full  powers  to  police  to  enter.  See 
clause  13,  1862  Act  (4.)  No  Restrictions  as  to 
Quantity. — If  evils  result  from  the  sale  of  small 
quantities,  the  restriction  must  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  publican.  It  would  be  handing  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  grocers'  trade,  as  a  monopoly, 
to  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  public,  both 
in  the  matter  of  sobriety,  convenience,  and  quality  of 
article  supplied.  (5.)  New  Grocers'  Licences. — ^All 
new  licences  for  grocers  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
qualification  for  premises  as  those  under  the  English. 
Licensing  Act  of  1872,  section  47  for  publicans. 
This  would  prevent  the  system  of  rack-renting  which 
has  already  been  extensively  applied  to  publichouses  in 
Glasgow,  and  would  also  prove  of  advantage  in  fixing 
the  rentals,  especially  in  country  districts,  should  a 
rental  basis  be  agreed  on.' 

5447.  Mr  CampheU  Swinton. — What  do  the  premises 
consist  of  for  which  you  pay  £120  of  rent  ]  What  is 
there  besides  the  front  shop  ? — I  may  say  that  Partick, 
as  you  are  aU  aware,  is  a  burgh  that  has  sprung  rapidly 
into  existence  so  far  as  modem  buildings  are  concerned. 
The  premises  that  I  occupy  were  formerly  occupied  as 
dwelling-houses,  and  the  shop  has  been  broken  out  from 
the  main  thoroughfara  All  the  shops  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  have  been  broken  right  through,  but  in  mine 
there  is  still  a  partition  at  the  back.  There'  are  houses 
above  the  shop. 

5448.  Do  you  live  above  ? — "No. 

5449.  You  say  you  have  no  cellaiage  connected  with 
these  shops :  have  you  not  some  other  back  premises  con- 
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nected  with  them  where  the  barrels  conld  stand  ? — There 
is  cellarage  that  I  had  to  procure,  because  I  could  not 
conduct  my  busmess  without  it ;  but  it  is  apart  from 
the  shops,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 

5450.  What  is  there  behind  the  shop  ?  Is  there  no 
place  there  where  the  ordinary  casks  in  constant  use 
could  stand  1 — ^Not  except  that  portion  which  I  say  has 
not  been  broken  down.     There  is  a  partition  there. 

5451.  Is  it  a  separate  place  from  the  shops  ? — ^Yes. 
It  is  not  entirely  separate,  because  there  is  an  entrance. 

5452.  But  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
your  casks  there  ? — "No ;  but  I  don't  see  the  force  of  the 
arrangement  at  all  If  you  have  thorough  police 
supervision,  and  it  is  properly  carried  out,  I  don't  see 
any  hindrance  to  the  casks  being  kept  in  the  shop. 

5453.  I  am  not  talking  of  your  own  case,  but  of  the 
trade  generally,  and  of  the  lower  class  of  shops.  Would  . 
the  absence  of  a  cask  with  a  tap  in  it  not  be  an  addi- 
tional security  against  drinking  on  the  premises  1 — If 
the  suggestion  was  adhered  to  of  having  so  many  clear 
cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  premises,  and  if  there  was 
thorough  police  supervision,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  any  further  restriction.  With  regard 
to  the  better  class  grocers'  shops,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  th^t  there  is  any  publichouse  trade  carried  on 
there,  or  any  trade  of  that  kind  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  profit  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  the 
better  class  shops  is,  when  an  acquaintance  would  come 
in 'that  the  grocer  would  perhaps  give  ^im  a  glass  of 
whisky,  but  he  would  not  charge  anything  for  it ;  but  I 
say  that  in  the  lower  class  premises  which  I  have  seen 
in  some  towns,  such  as  Leith,  Edinburgh,  Paisley,  and 
the  like,  where  there  is  a  very  small  rent,  and]  little 
back  rooms,  there  is  ^  an  I  nducement  to  carry  on  a 
publichouse  trade,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  some 
of  these  places,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  the 
Comnussion,  I  don't  think^  they  could  exist  imless  they 
did  such  a  trade. 

5454.  The  Chairman. — ^Then  you  disapprove  of  these 
small  places  being  licensed  1 — ^Yes,  certainly.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  disapprove  of  them  entirely,  because  if  a  man 
is  doing  a  legitimate  business  in  a  small  way,  I  don't  see 
why  he  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  one  doing  a 
business  of  a  higher  class. 

5455.  But  you  think  they  are  productive  of  evil  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  law  is  evaded 

5456.  And  if  the  law  is  evaded  at  all,  it  is  in  that 
class  of  houses  ? — It  is  in  that  class  of  houses  that  it  is 
evaded  with  a  view  to  selling  at  a  profit,  and  taking 
what  is  legitimately  publicans'  business,  which  they 
have  no  right  to  do. 

5457.  fiien,  Mr  Kennedy,  have  you  anything  to 
say? — Mr  Kennedy. — I  concur  generally  in  what  Mr 
Trotter  has  said. 

5458.  What  is  your  class  of  business  1 — ^A  working 
class  busines& 

5459.  Do  you  sell  a  good  deal  in  small  quantities  1 — 
About  three-fourths  of  my  trade  in  spirits  consists  of 
selling  in  gills  and  two  gills. 

5460.  Would  you  object  to  be  obliged  to  sell  these 
small  quantities  in  bottles  ? — ^It  would  be  very  incon- 
venient for  me  to  do  so.  I  have  no  back  shop  or  cellar, 
except  a  long  distance  from  the  shop,  about  50  yards 
ox  so. 

5461.  Do  you  sometimes  sell  in  open  vessels  that  are 
brought  for  the  spirits  ? — ^No,  not  at  aH 

5462.  The  people  bring  their  bottles  ? — ^Yes,  all  in 
small  bottles. 

5463.  Mr  Anderson,  do  you  agree  generally  with  Mr 
Trotter? — Mr  Anderson, — ^Yes,  generally.  My  trade  is 
entirely  in  a  working  class  distaict  I  may  say  that  my 
trade  in  spirits  is  nearly  aU  selling  under  a  quart,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  both  to  myself,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  public,  for  them  to  bo  compelled  to 
buy  not  less  than  a  quart  at  a  time.  There  is  one  thing 
which  has  been  already  ventilated  before  the  Commission 
in  Edinburgh,  and  which  has  also  been  brought  out 
to-day  by  Sheriff  Crichton,  that  I  have  a  very  decided 
opinion  upon, — that  is,  as  to  the  age  of  spirits.  I  hold 
that  it  would  bo  a  very  great  improvement  if,  when 


spirits  are  put  in  bond.  Government  would  not  allow    Glasgow. 
them  to  be  brought  out  until  a  reasonable  time  had         — 
elapsed,  whereby  the  evil  effects  of  the  new  spmta^^^^^* 
would  be  entirely  done  away  with     Of  course  I  would  j^  AvSen^^' 
leave  thejtime  to  be  decided  by  the  public  analyst,  who  Mr  Mac/or** 
would  know  what  time  to  fix ;  and  I  wouM  also  approve       lane; 
of  pubhc  analysts  being  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  ^^  "^-55^' 
go  in  and  inspect  the  spirits  that  are  sold  both  by    ^  ' 
grocers  and  in  publichouses. 

5464.  They  can  do  so  now? — ^Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent 

5465.  It  rests  with  the  local  authority  to  have  them 
doing  so  now  ? — If  that  were  looked  after  sharply,  I 
believe  it  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness, 
because  I  hold  that  a  great  deal  of  it  arises  from  the  use 
of  new  spirits ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it 
enacted  that  only  spirits  that  are  two  or  three  years  old 
should  be  sold.  In  the  event,  too,  of  a  proper  inspection 
by  the  analysts,  the  dealers  could  not  adulterate  the 
spirits  unless  with  water,  and  that  would  be  a  very  safe 
thing.  I  may  state,  also,  that  in  Govan  there  is  no 
grocer  that  lives  on  the  premises ;  and  hawking  spirits 
ia  a  thing  that  is  unknown.  There  is  no  grocer  who 
has  a  van  going  outside  the  burgh ;  the  licensed  grocery 
trade  is  entirely  done  within  the  burgL 

5466.  That  is  a  thing  that  happens  more  in  country 
districts  ? — Yes.  Then  personally  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  restriction  of  the  houra  to  say  from  8  to  8  on  week- 
days and  10  on  Saturdays.  I  should  like  to  take 
exception  to  what  Lord  iSrovost  Bain  said  before  the 
Commission  the  other  day, — ^that  he  would  restrict  the 
houra  of  publichouses  and  grocera  to  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  think  the  grocery  trade  particularly  would 
be  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  not  being  allowed  to 
open  their  premises  before  10  o'dock 

5467.  I  should  think  it  is  very  unlikely  the  Com- 
mission will  recommend  that ;  therefore  you  need  say 
no  more  about  it — ^Then  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  casks  of  whisky 
away  from  die  shop ;  but  I  don't  think  it  would  prevent 
an  evasion  of  the  law  to  compel  them  to  be  kept,  say  in 
a  back  shop  or  down  in  a  cellar.  For  instance  if  I  had 
a  cellar,  and  I  was  compelled  by  law  to  keep  my  casks 
of  whisky  there,  and  only  allowed  in  my  sale  shop  to 
keep  sealed  or  corked  bottles,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  me  from  keeping  fifty  bottles  uncorked  in 
the  shop,  and  I  could  sell  from  them  as  I  pleased. 

5468.  Would  there  not  be  this  against  it,  that  if  the 
police  had  a  power  of  entry,  as  some  of  you  have  said 
you  would  not  object  to,  and  they  found  open  bottles 
in  the  shop,  that  would  be  an  offence  ? — ^But  they  could 
not  go  into  every  comer. 

5469.  They  might  take  a  bok  round  ? — ^They  might, 
but  I  don't  think  the  putting  away  of  the  casks  of 
spirits  from  the  shop  would  prevent  an  evasion  of  the 
law. 

5470.  Mr  Campbell  Swintcn, — Surely  in  a  weU- 
ordered  shop  a  policeman  glancing  round  would  see 
whether  the  bottles  that  were  on  the  shelves  were  corked 
or  not  f — ^Yes ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  places  in  a 
shop  besides  the  shelvea     There  are  drawera 

5471.  The  Chairman, — ^There  might  be  a  quiet 
comer  1 — Yea  I  j  don't  think  the  selling  in  sealed 
bottles  only  would  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  law.  Mr 
Trotter. — ^There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
with  regard  to  what  Lord  Provost  Bain  said,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  trada  Lord  Prevost 
Bain  seems  to  have  a  very  easy  method  of  getting  rid  of 
them  by  taking  away  the  licences  from  their  present 
holdera,  and  putting  them  up  to  auction.  I  may  say 
that  I  first  took  an  interest  in  thk  kind  of  attack  on  the 
trade  from  the  firat  bill  that  came  out,  m  which  there 
was  a  clause  providing  that  a  licence  should  lapse  on 
the  bankruptcy  or  death  of  the  holder.  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  the  grocery  trade  a  business  is 
not  gathered  in  a  day.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
one's  life-time,  and  it  is  a  trade  that  requires  the  closest 
attention.  The  fact  is,  there  is  sudi  a  variety  of 
customere,  and  they  are  so  fastidious  and  difficult  to 
please,  that  if  a  man  does  not  give  his  whole  attention 
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to  his  business,  it  mH  not  be  successful  j  and  that  is 
another  reason  "why  I  say  that  no  man,  unless  he  has 
been  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  grocer  and  wine-merchant, 
can  carry  it  on  successfully  or  supply  the  public  so  welL 
Mr  Macfarlane, — I  concur  generally  in  what  has  been 
said.  I  don't  propose  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  It  has 
been  said  that  Grovan  resembles  Partick,  and  so  it  does 
very  much,  only  there  is  a  population  of  about  45,000 
in  GrOvan,  and  only  about  half  that  number  in  Partick. 
The  grocers  there  are  a  very  respectable  class  of  men, 
and  there  have  been  very  few  convictions  against  them. 
The  average  rental  of  grocers*  premises  in  Govan  is,  I 
believe,  about  £50.  I  would  recommend  the  restric- 
tion of  the  hours,  not  only  as  to  grocers,  but  as  to  all 
classes  of  licensed  houses,  to  from  8  to  8  during  the 
week  and  10  on  Saturdays.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  benefit.  With  regard  to  publichouses,  I  would 
recommend  that  cooked  meats  should  be  sold  there  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  frequent  them,  because  I  know 
that  many  men  who  go  there  would  take  food  before 
they  took  drink,  and  if  they  did  so,  the  drink  would 
not  harm  them  very  mucL  That  is  the  case  particularly 
with  working  men  who  come  hungry  out  of  the  yards. 
They  go  to  these  houses  and  drink  when  they  have  g9t 
nothing  on  their  stomachs.  A  great  source  of  the 
drunkenness  which  exists  arises  from  the  Irish  labourers 
getting  their  pay,  and  rushing  out  of  the  works,  and 
going  to  publichouses  and  drinking  beer  or  whisky, 
without  taking  food  along  with  it ;  whereas  if  they  could 
get  a  meal  there,  their  frequenting  of  such  houses, 
instead  of  being  a  curse,  would  be  a  benefit  to  them. 
That  has  been  my  experience  in  Govan,  where  I  have 
held  a  licence  for  seventeen  years.  My  trade  is 
principally  a  &mily  trade,  although  some  of  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  working  classes  too.  Mr  Bedpath. — 
I  concur  generally  in  what  has  been  said,  particularly 
about  the  limitation  of  the  houra  My  business  is  in  a 
working  man's  locality,  in  the  east  end  of  the 
municipality.  The  district  of  Parkhead  is  in  the  same 
ward  of  the  city,  and  it  is  altogether  a  working  locality. 
The  population  just  now  is  somewhere  about  9000. 
There  are  18  publichouses  in  the  district,  and  3  licensed 
grocers,  giving  one  licence  to  every  550  individuals,  and 
one  grocer's  licence  to  eveiy  3907.  I  have  been  in  the 
trade  on  my  own  account  for  fourteen  yeara  "We  have 
invariably  opened  our  places  of  business  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  closed  them  at  8  at  night  during  the 
week,  and  at  1 1  on  Saturday.  We  were  generally  under 
the  impression  that  the  same  police  supervision  could 
be  exercised  over  us  as  over  the  publicans ;  consequently 
we  did  not  try  to  evade  the  law  by  opening  our 
premises  at  other  hours  for  the  sale  of  other  goods  than 
liquor,  and  it  was  our  own  option  to  close  at  8  o'clock 
at  night,  which  is  done  summer  and  winter.  My  own 
trade  is  principally  a  cash  trade,  with  a  very  few  family 
books,  not  over  four  altogether.  There  are  two  very 
large  co-operative  stores  beside  my  premisea  I  seU 
spirits  to  flie  members  of  both  of  these  societiea  After 
having  made  their  purchases  in  the  stores,  they  come 
into  my  place  and  purchase  their  spirits,  always  in 
bottles, — never  such"  a  thing  as  an  open  vessel  I  sell 
porter  and  ale  as  well  as  spirits,  but  it  is  all  in  bottle, — 
not  in  draught  These  people  who  deal  with  the  stores 
prefer  coming  to  my  place  of  business  instead  of  going 
to  the  publichouse  for  their  liquor.  Their  reason  for 
that,  I  suppose,  is  because  they  get  a  better  article. 

5472.  Then  you  think  the  accommodation  you  give  to 
the  public  is  appreciated  and  is  a  convenience  to  them  ? — 
Decidedly  so.  Mr  M^Adam, — ^I  concur  generally  in 
what  has  been  said  by  the  other  gentlemen  just  now. 

5473.  What  class  of  business  do  you  carry  on  ? — It 
is  entirely  a  family  business.  I  don't  suppose  that  I 
wilj  break  bulk  under  a  pint  once  in  a  day.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  trade  if  the  hours  were 
made  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7  at  night  on 
five  days  in  the  week,  and  9  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
because  we  have  really  two  days*  work  to  do  on  the 
latter  day. 

5474.  I  may  point  out  to  you,  as  I  have  done 
elsewhere,  that  the  trade  are  very  willing  to  propose 


certain  hours  which  they  feel  would  be  for  their  own 
convenience,  but  the  question  rather  for  this  Commission 
and  for  Parliament  is,  what  should  be  the  limit  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  ?  and  therefore  the  question  that 
we  have  generally  put  is :  Should  you  object  to  your 
hours  being  made  those  of  the  publichouses,  namely  8 
to  11,  as  at  present?  You  are  quite  willing  to  go 
within  that  limit,  but  of  course  it  is  hardly  the  business 
of  Parliament  to  arrange  hours  merely  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  trade  t--Certainly  not,  but  I  would  be 
quite  willing  ^hat  these  hours  should  be  shortened.  Then 
as  to  the  licensing  court,  I  think  that  our  local  courts  just 
now  are  well  fitted  to  know  the  wants  of  the  localities 
and  the  charactera  of  the  men  who  apply  for  licences ; 
and  there  is  such  careful  supervision  given  in  the  district 
where  my  premises  are  situated  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  I  could  suggest  for  the  bettering  of  the  trade, 
UDJess  it  was  the  shortening  of  the  hours. 

5475.  We  fiind  that  gentlemen  carrying  on  business 
like  you  do  not  object  to  any  reasonable  supervision. 
You  have  no  desire  to  facilitate  evasions  anywhere  ? — I 
would  rather  have  any  reasonable  supervision  that  could 
be  suggested,  because  it  would  rid  us  of  any  stigma  that 
might  attach  to  us  through  others  evading  the  law.  I 
think  the  control  of  supplying  spirits  is  much  better  and 
safer  as  at  present  in  a  respectable  grocer^s  hands  than  it 
would  be  by  compelling  working  people  or  the  public  at 
large  to  go  to  a  spirit  shop  for  their  supplies. 

5476.  You  think  the  effect  of  not  allowing  the  liquor 
to  be  sold  in  small  quantities  by  the  grocera  would  be 
to  drive  people  to  the  publichouse  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it ;  and  I  think  itVould  be  very  wrong,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  working  classes,  who  only  require  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  to  compel  them  to  send  their 
children  or  their  wives  to  the  bar  of  the  publichouse  in 
order  to  be  supplied 

5477.  In  your  district,  Mr  Redpath,  which  you  tell 
us  is  chiefly  a  working  class  district,  do  many  women 
come  to  you  for  spirits  1 — Mr  Redpath. — ^Yes. 

5478.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  sometimes 
do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands  1 — ^No. 

5479.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^At  what  time  of  the 
day  do  they  come  1 — ^They  go  into  grocers'  shops  at  all 
times  of  the  day.  They  go  in  the  morning  or  during 
the  day  perhaps  for  that  day's  supplies,  and  they  may 
be  going  at  night  for  next  day's  supplies,  and  so  on. 

5480.  You  mean  their  supplies  of  groceries  ? — ^Yes. 

5481.  They  don't  get  drink  on  every  occasion? — ^Not 
at  all  They  buy  their  groceries  just  as  they  require 
them  It  is  not  every  time  that  they  come  in  for 
grocery  goods  that  they  purchase  whisky, — far  from  it 

5482.  Do  they  buy  their  grocery  goods  in  such  very 
small  quantities  that  they  require  to  come  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  them? — Some  of  the  poorer  class 
occasionally  make  two  or  three  purchases  a  day  in  some 
localities,  but  for  the  better  class  of  artisans  once  a  day 
is  quite  sufl&cient.  For  instance,  during  the  summer 
season,  when  new  potatoes  come  into  the  market,  they 
require  to  send  every  day  for  these  articles,  and  they 
require  new  bread  every  day  as  welL  They  get  it  from 
the  grocer  too,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
buy  either  spirits  or  beer  or  porter  every  time  they  send, 
or  even  every  day. 

5483.  But  sometimes  when  the  women  get  spirits  it 
is  at  times  when  their  husbands  are  at  work  ? — ^Yes, 
but  the  spirits  are  taken  home.  Perhaps  the  husband 
is  coming  home  for  his  dinner  at  2  o'clock,  and  there  is 
a  gill  of  spirits  taken  home  because  he  requires  it  We 
have  one  of  the  most  extensive  forges  in  Scotland  in 
our  locality, — ^I  believe  the  largest  in  Scotland, — which 
supplies  tihie  ship-building  yards  on  the  Clyde  with 
propellers  and  other  things. 

5484.  And  is  it  the  habit  of  that  class  of  workers  to 
take  a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits  as  a  common 
beverage  at  meals  ?--Yes. 

5485.  Do  they  use  it  at  their  dinner? — ^Yea 

5486.  Pure  or  with  water  ? — I  am  not  there  to  see 
what  they  do  with  it 

5487.  But  you  know  that  they  use  it  at!  their 
dinners? — It  is  taken  home  at  dinner  time  at  any 
rata 
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examined. 


168.  Mr  Gborgb  Ogilvie,  Licensed  Grocer, 

Glasgow. 

169.  Mr      Lawbib^     Licensed     Grocer, 

Wishaw. 

170.  Mr     Provan,     Licensed     Grocer, 

Wishaw. 
17  L  Mr     Ebasbb,      Licensed     Grocer, 
Glasgow. 

172.  Mr     Jaokson,    Licensed     Grocer, 

Glasgow. 

173.  Mr    KiRKLAND,    Licensed    Grocer, 

Glasgow. 
174  Mr     FoRBBS,      Licensed      Grocer, 

Glasgow. 
175.  Mr    Wbbbtbb,    Licensed      Grocer, 

Glasgow. 


5488.  The  Ohairman. — ^I  believe,  Mr  Ogilvie,  you 
are  president  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Grocers'  Association  1 — Mr  Ogilvie. — I  am. 

5489.  Perhaps  being  so,  it  will  be  oonvenient  that 
you  should  nudce  a  statement;  and  then  the  other 
gentlemen  can  concur  in  it  or  add  anything  they  think 
proper. — ^We  have  a  strong  desire  to  save  your  time, 
and  after  the  great  amount  of  evidence  that  has  been 
led  showing  the  purity  of  our  tmde,  we  think  it 
altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  thing 
again.  Were  you  simply  to  ask  us  the  question : 
Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  with  regard  to  the 
malpractices  connected  with  our  trade,  we  would 
answer.  No.  I  make  the  remark  in  that  way  so  that 
you  may  understand  that,  whilst  we  do  not  make 
speeches,  and  do  not  wish  to  recapitulate  the  evidence 
that  has  already  been  given,  we  have  no  sympathy  with, 
but  a  strong  opposition  to,  any  of]  the  malpractices  that 
have  been  alleged  regarding  our  trade.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  with  regard  to  the  witnesses  whom  we 
have  brought  forward,  none  of  them  would  give  any 
evidence  against  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
go  over  that  part  of  the  case  again.  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  that  liquor  should  be  sold  in  not  less 
than  quart  bottles,  I  have  simply  to  say  that  we  do  not 
sympathise  with  that  proposal,  as  we  have  not  yet  been 
educated  up  to  see  the  propriety  of  it.  We  hold 
different  views,  and  until  we  see  some  reason  to  change 
them,  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  our  old  method.  We 
think  that  selling  in  small  quantities  is  preferable  to 
selling  in  large.  With  regard  to  the  hours,  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  that  from  8  to  8  is  a  long  enough  day, 
and  we  would  be  quite  agreeable  to  the  hours  being 
shortened  to  that  extent 

5490.  You  are  quite  agreeable  that  your  hours  should 
not  exceed  those  of  the  publichouses  1 — ^We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  publichouse  hours,  so  &r  as  the 
week-day  hours  are  concerned.  The  respectable  grocers 
pay  no  attention  to  that  Then,  with  regard  to  grocers' 
licences,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  a  party  applies  for 
a  grocer's  licence,  he  should  be  compelled  to  have  a 
respectable  stock  of  groceries  on  his  premisea  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  grocers'  licences  being  given  to 
spirit-dealers  pure  and  simple. 

5491.  But  you  would  have  no  objection,  would  you, 
to  licences  to  sell  liquor  in  the  same  way  as  grocers  do 
being  given  to  men  who  did  not  sell  groceries  ?-— I  would 
not  call  them  grocers  then.  That  is  my  reason  for 
objecting  to  that  I  don't  think  they  add  to  our  credit 
in  any  way  by  holding  the  licence  in  that  way. 

5492.  ^ifrj  Gampbdl  Swinion. — ^Why  do  you  think 
that  a  man  who  sbUs  spirits  alone  throws  any  discredit 
on  your  trade  1  Why  is  it  made  more  respectable  by 
selling  tea  and  sugar  along  with  the  liquor  ? — I  don't 
wish  to  throw  any  odium  on  a  man  who  is  a  spirit- 
dealer.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  spirit-dealer  should  not 
be  as  respectable  a  man  as  a  grocer  or  any  other  citizen. 
I  say  it  is  not  the  man  who  is  to  be  judged ;  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  his  business. 

5493.  But  you  said  you  very  much  objected  to  a  man 
getting  a  licence  unless  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
groceries  :  what  is  your  objection  to  that  1 — Simply 
because,  when  there  are  the  two  trades  of  grocer  and 
spirit-dealer,  a  man  should  be  either  the  one  or  the 


other.  Let  us  be  recognised  as  a  trade,  and  if  we  are 
to  be  grocers,  let  us  have  our  shops  open  in  a  respectable 
manner,  and  conduct  our  business  as  grocers. 

5494  StiU,  what  harm  does  it  do  to  you,  or  what 
harm  does  it  do  the  trade,  that  a  man  selling  spirits  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premise  should  not  keep 
groceries?  Is  it  not  rather  to  your  benefit  that  he  does 
not  keep  them  1 — ^No,  because  I  am  afraid  a  portion  of 
the  community  might  look  with  a  jaun^ced  eye  upon 
a  man  who  is  termed  a  spirit-dealer,  whilst  these  same 
parties  might  say  that  a  grocer  was  a  respectable  man. 
I  don't  thmk  we  should  be  associated  the  one  with  the 
other  in  that  respect  Let  the  grocer  and  wine-merchant 
be  the  one,  and  let  the  spirit-dealer  be  entiDely  and 
alone  the  other.  However,  although  I  express  that 
opinion,  I  have  no  wish  to  throw  odium  upon  a  man 
who  is  a  publican.  I  think  the  one  man  is  just  afi 
respectable  as  the  oth^. 

5495.  But  we  are  not  talking  of  publicans ;  we  are 
talking  of  men  who  are  dealers  in  spirits  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises ;  and  I  cannot  see  what  your 
objection  to  them  ia — ^I  would  keep  them  in  thdr  own 
place,  and  I  would  give  them  a  spirit  licence,  and  not 
a  grocer's  licence. 

5496.  They  would  have  a  spirit  licence  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premisea  Have  you  any  objection 
to  that  1 — ^That  is  just  what  we  have.  Allow  me  to 
explain  here  that  you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
have  247  grocers'  licences  in  Glasgow.  Now,  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  not  above  200  licensed  grocers 
in  Glasgow,  because  there  are  40  or  50  of  thoqe  who 
hold  these  licences  who  are  truly  spirit-dealers,  and  not 
grocers  at  alL  They  never  sell  an  ounce  of  tea  or  any- 
thing connected  with  the  grocery  trade,  and  therefore 
they  should  not  be  held  as  forming  part  of  it  Another 
thing  I  would  mention  is  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
spirits.  It  has  for  many  years  been  an  idea  of  my  own 
that  I  would  not  allow  spirits  to  be  brought  out  of  a 
bonded  store  until  they  ^ould  have  been  at  least  two 
years  in  bond.  Some  people  have  advocated  one  year ; 
I  would  not  be  particular  as  to  whether  it  was  one  or 
two  ;  but  I  have  all  along  held  that  new  spirits  were  a 
curse  to  the  country.  After  they  have  lain  for  one  or 
two  years,  they  are  comparatively  harmless  compared  to 
the  evil  effects  that  are  produced  by  new  spirits.  The 
only  other  recommendation  which  I  would  urge  upon 
the  Commission  would  be  the  thorough  enforcement  of 
the  present  law.  I  have  aU  along  considered  that  the 
police  had  ample  powers  of  supervision  j  indeed,  I  was 
not  aware  xmtil  now  that  they  had  iiot  the  power  of 
entering  our  premises  the  same  as  they  have  witii  regard 
to  publichouses  :  and  the  fact  of  the  many  convictions 
which  have  been  brought  in  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission proves  that  I  have  entertained  the  correct  idea 
on  that  matter,  because  if  the  police  did  not  have  the 
power  to  enter  our  premises  how  could  they  have  got  so 
many  convictions. 

5497.  The  CJudmum. — The  police  state  that  the  con- 
victions are  few,  but  that  the  cases  of  suspicion  are 
many.  They  have  not  power  to  enter  a  grocer's  shop  as 
they  have  to  ent^  a  publichouse  at  any  time,  but  only 
if  they  have  strong  cause  to  believe  that  the  law  is 
being  broken. — I  would  give  them  full  power  to  enter 
at  any  time.  I  don't  thmk  an  honest  man  need  fear 
any  number  of  policemen  inspecting  his  premises  at 
any  time ;  but  I  would  recommend  the  thorough  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  law  as  being  suitable  and  satis- 
factory for  all  intents  and  purpose& 

5498.  How  many  members  have  you  in  your  associa- 
tion 1 — ^Nearly  200  ;  but  our  association  embraces 
Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  We  found  out  that 
there  was  a  small  society  from  which  you  had 
representatives  yesterday,  the  Irvineand  Halfway,  which 
is  quite  a  new  one,  but  we  undertake  a  sort  of 
responsibility  for  Glasgow  and  the  west 

5499.  But  your  members  are  chiefly  in  Glasgow,  I 
suppose  ? — Chiefly  in  Glasgow ;  and  I  might  say  that, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  stand  in  a  very 
diflPerent  position  hero  from  the  Edinburgh  peopla  We 
are  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  unlicensed 
grocers  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  not  a  single 
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unlicensed  grocer  who  has  anything  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow  are  concerned,  as  to  out- 
weighing or  underselling  them.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  Glasgow  ;  and  the  number  of  licensed 
grocers  here,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  about  200,  whilst 
we  have  from  1200  to  1300  grocers  altogether. 

5600.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^The  trade  seems  to  be 
in  a  different  position  here  from  what  it  is  in  Edinburgh. 
The  unlicensed  grocers  have  not  come  and  told  us  here, 
as  they  did  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  licensed  grocers 
underselling  them. — ^No.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
best  of  feelings  towards  us;  and,  as  Captain  M'Call 
told  yon  the  other  day,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
licence  was  not  of  any  use  to  three-fourths  of  the  trade 
in  Glasgow.  It  is  the  fewest  number  to  whom  the 
licence  is  of  use  here ;  the  greater  number  of  the  trade 
don't  wish  it 

6601.  Therefore  to  the  nugority  of  the  trade  it  would 
be  no  very  great  hardship  if  the  legislature  were  to 
separate  the  trades,  and  say  that  the  grocer  should  not 
sell  spirits  at  all  ?-~It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship, 
because  we  have  laboured  for  a  great  many  years  to 
build  up  our  business  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  do 
a  large  family  trade,  people  often  come  from  a  very  great 
distance  to  them.  Some  of  them  have  one  and  two  and 
three  vans  which  they  send  throughout  the  city,  and 
often  many  miles  out  into  the  country. 

6502.  But  that  is  not  for  spirits  only,  but  for 
groceries  % — It  is  for  family  orders ;  and  we  cannot, 
probably  for  want  of  proper  education,  see  any  good 
reason  why  the  trade  should  be  divided.  We  conduct 
it  honourably  and  respectably;  and  we  repel  any 
allegations  made  against  us  that  we  either  treat  or 
tempt  any  man  who  comes  into  our  shops. 

6503.  The  Chairman. — We  don't  say  at  all  that 
there  is  any  such  separation  required  in  the  case  of 
people  who  are  conducting  an  honourable  trade ;  but 
then  how  do  you  meet  the  case  which  has  been  made 
before  this  Commission  to  a  large  extent,  that  there  are 
large  numbera  of  licensed  grocers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  breaHng  their  certificates  very 
frequently?  Supposing  that  to  be  so,  how  do  you 
meet  that  case  ^--If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  answer 
it  in  the  same  way  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  representative 
of  the  trade  in  opposition  to  Sir  Eobert  Anstruther's 
bill  Mr  Grieve,  MP.  for  Greenock,  asked  me  the 
same  question,  and  said  he  had,  when  in  the  justice  of 
peace  court,  seen  with  his  own  eyes  an  entry  in  a 
grocer's  book  where  spirits  were  given  and  marked  as 
gooda  I  asked  him  what  he  did  with  it  He  said  he 
scored  it  out,  and  would  not  allow  the  party  to  pay. 
I  said,   *Wliat  then?'  He  said,  *  Oh,  we  have  no 

*  power  to  do  more.'    I  said,  *  The  man's  licence  is  out 

*  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  when  he  came  before  you 

*  for  a  renewal  of  tiie  licence,  you  ought  to  have  told 
'  him  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  respectable  portion 

*  of  the  trade,  and  that  if  such  a  thing  ever  happened 

*  again  you  would  withdraw  his  licence.     You  have 

*  full  power  to  do  that'  I  hold  that  if  there  are  dis- 
reputable parties  in  the  trade  who  conduct  their  business 
not  according  to  their  certificates,  they  ought  to  be 
warned  that  if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  persisted  in  their 
licence  would  be  withdrawn ;  and  if  they  required  a 
second  time  to  come  before  the  justices  or  the 
magistrates,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to 
the  magistrates, '  exercise  your  full  powers.' 

6504.  Then  your  answer  to  my  question  is  that 
where  cases  of  serious  evasion  of  the  law  and 
irregularities  were  discovered,  you  would  make  an 
example  of  the  parties  % — I  would  warn  them,  and  if 
they  were  brought  up  a  second  time,  I  would  allow  the 
magistrates  to  exercise  their  powera 


5606.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^Do  you  think  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  all  the  disreputable 
members  of  the  trade  and  to  make  it  a  pure  and 
respectable  one  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it 

5506.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  you  approve  of  a 
qualification  as  to  the  value  of  the  premises  ? — I  think 
the  larger  the  premises  the  better.  That  is  one  thing  I 
intended  to  mention,  that  with  regard  to  aU  the  small 
dealera  I  would  be  agreeable  that  the  magistrates  should 
say :  *  We  disapprove  of  your  small  premises,  and 
^  would  much  prefer  to  see  you  in  another  street, 
^  with  a  large,  open,  airy  shop  rather  than  the  small 

*  place  you  have.  We  will  give  you  the  privilege  of 
'  looking  out  now  for  the  next  letting  time  to  tc^e  a 

*  much  more  respectable  place  than  we  consider  you 

*  have  at  present,  and  we  will  facilitate  you  by  giving 
'  you  a  transfer  from  the  old  to  the  new.'  I  think  that 
would  be  a  preferable  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  small 
ones.  I  certainly  would  never  take  a  licence  from  a 
respectable  peraon,  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  position. 

5507.  But  you  recognise  that  it  is  a  teade  that  ought 
to  be  in  responsible  hsuads  t — Certainly. 

5608.  Is  there  any  gentlemen  who  would  like  to  add 
anything  to  what  Mr  Ogilvie  has  said  I — Mr  Forbes, — 
I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Commission  with  any  further  remarka  We  concur 
gei^rally  in  what  has  been  said  by  Mr  Ogilvie,  and  it 
would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over  the  matter 
again. 

5509.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — ^Allow  me  to  ask  (you 
one  question,  Mr  Forbes  :  If  the  legislature'  were  to 
think  it  right  to  separate  the  two  trades  on  grounds  of 
public  policy,  whidi  of  them  would  you  stand  by  t — I 
think  in  most  cases  we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  by 
any  of  them ;  that  is  my  opinion.  It  takes  both  of  them 
to  make  a  profitable  trade  to  the  licensed  grocer  at 
present 

5510.  How  is  that  consistent  with  the  evidence  we 
have  just  heard  from  Mr  Ogilvie,  that  the  unlicensed 
grocera  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  licensed  1 — 
Because  they  have  established  their  businesses,  and  the 
unlicensed  grocers  have  confined  tiiemselves  entirely  to 
one  branch  of  the  trade ;  but  take  myself,  for  instance, 
I  have  given  my  whole  attention  to  the  combined  trade, 
and  I  cannot  say,  if  I  were  to  split  it  into  two  to-morrow, 
where  my  customers  would  go. 

5511.  I  don't  suppose  the  legislature  would  ever 
come  down  upon  you  to-morrow  with  any  such  thing  ; 
they  would  give  you  a  certain  time.  Supposing  that  it 
were  resolved  that,  say  five  years  hence,  the  two  trades 
were  to  be  separated,  which  of  them  would  you  keep  ? — 
I  don't  know  that  possibly  five  years  hence  I  would  feel 
the  matter  much,  as  I  am  getting  an  old  man  now,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  imfair  thing  to  do,  because 
any  one  who  has  gone  into  the  united  trade  has  got  his 
stock  and  his  premises  and  appliances  arranged  on  that 
footing,  and  any  prospective  change  in  the  trade  would 
quite  paralyse  us. 

5512.  In  short,  you  would  think  any  such  proposal 
almost  an  intolerable  grievance  I — ^Yes ;  in  fact  it  would 
perfectly  extinguish  the  most  of  ua  I  must  confess 
that  I  would  have  great  difficulty  in  choosing  betwixt 
the  two  j  and  if  I  required  to  carry  them  both  on  in 
separate  premises,  I  would  do  it  i^th  the  same  difficulty, 
because  there  would  be  additional  expenses,  and  the 
profits  would  not  meet  them. 

[The  other  witnesses  were  held  as  concurring  with  Mr 
Ogilvia] 
Adjourned, 
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GLASGOW,  WEDNESDAY,  24th  OCTOBER  1877. 
Present:-^ 


Sir  James  Fbroussox,  Bart 
Mr  Caxfbell  Swinton. 


Mr  Febguson. 


Mr  M'Lagan,  MP. 
Sheriff  Ceiohton. 


Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  in  the  Chair. 


176.  Provost  EiKO,  Rutherglen,  examined. 

6513.  The  Chairmaru — ^How  long  have  you  heen 
Provost  ? — For  one  year.  I  have  been  in  the  council 
for  four  years,  and  I  was  a  bailie  for  one  year  before 
being  elected  provost 

5514.  What  is  your  business  1 — ^A  power-loom  cloth 
manufacturer. 

5515.  What  is  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  in  your 
burgh  1 — ^We  have  §0  licensed  houses  in  the  burgh ;  of 
these  35  are  publichouses,  and  15  are  licensed  grocers. 
The  population  is  about  12,000,  so  that  there  is  1 
licensed  grocer  to  every  800  inhabitants,  1  publichouse 
to  every  343,  and  a  licensed  house  to  every  240. 

5516.  What  was  the  number  five  years  ago  or  there- 
about?— ^The  number  five  years  ago  would  be  much 
about  the  same. 

5517.  What  was  the  population  then? — The  popula- 
tion would  be  about  10,000.  I  think  that  was  about 
the  number  at  the  last  census  six  years  ago. 

'5518.  Are  the  magistrates  keeping  down  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  as  far  as  they  can? — ^Yes,  they  are 
refusing  almost  every  application  until  once  the  number 
be  reduced  to  what  they  think  a  proper  number. 

5519.  What  would  be  a  proper  number  in  their 
judgment? — ^We  think  just  now  that  there  are  a  great 
deal  too  many  licensed  houses  for  the  population. 

5520.  Are  you  reducing  the  grocers'  licences  as  well 
as  the  publichouses? — ^Yes;  we  are  reducing  the  grocers 
too. 

5521.  At  present,  are  the  majority  of  the  grocers 
who  are  licensed  the  larger  grocers? — ^No^  not  the 
majority. 

5522.  Do  some  grocers  whom  you  would  consider 
trustworthy  apply  for  licences  and  are  refused  them  ? — 
No.  There  were  two  who  applied  when  I  was  a  bailie, 
and  they  were  both  refused ;  but  these  two  have  both 
been  granted  since  that  time.  There  have  been  none 
applying  since  I  became  provost 

5523.  But  are  there  grocers  in  Rutherglen  in  a 
superior  way  of  business  who  have  not  got  licences? — 
Yes. 

5524.  Do  you  consider  that  the  grocers  are 
strengthened  in  their  ordinary  business  by  possessing 
the  Ucence? — I  think  so. 

5525.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  view  of  the  grocers 
themselves? — I  think  so.  I  think  they  sometimes  do 
more  grocery  business  through  supplying  ardent  spirits 
along  with  their  groceries. 

5526.  When  a  grocer  applies  for  a  licence,  when  you 
know  that  it  will  be  for  his  benefit  in  his  ordinary 
business  to  get  it,  is  there  not  some  difficulty  in  refusing 
him? — ^No,  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  refusing 
him.  My  opinion  has  always  been  against  the  grocers' 
licence. 

5527.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  are  against  the 
grocers*  licence  on  principle  ? — ^I  have  never  had  any 
case  officially  before  me  against  a  grocer ;  still  I  know 
from  what  I  have  heard  long  before  I  was  connected 
with  munidpai  matters  that  grocers  were  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  drink  to  people  who  came  about  their 
shops,  and  I  know  that  at  that  time  it  had  an  injurious 
tendency.  I  don't  think  there  is  so  much  of  that  now 
as  there  was  at  one  time.  I  think  the  work  people 
generally  have  improved  very  much ;  still  I  think  it  has 
a  bad  tendency  to  grant  licences  to  grocers  to  sell  ardent 
spirits. 

5528.  You  think  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  mix  up 
the  trades? — ^I  think  so.  I  for  one  would  be  against 
mxingthem. 


5529.  Is  there  a  common  impression  to  that  efiect    qlasoow. 
that  the  mixing  of  the  two  trades  encourages  drinking?         

— Certainly  there  is ;  that  is  my  opinion.  Prowat  King. 

5530.  What  remedy  would  you  apply  to  the  evil       

which  you  have  mentioned?  Would  you  hke,  if  you 
could,  to  see  the  grocers'  licences  taken  away  altogether  ? 

— I  would  like  to  see  the  grocers'  licences  taken  away 
altogether.  I  think  if  the  grocers'  licence  was  done 
away  with,  the  publichouses  would  confine  themselves 
to  a  family  trade, — ^that  is,  a  trade  selling  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises;  but  if  you  continue  the 
grocer's  licence,  I  certainly  would  restrict  him  to  sell  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  a  pint  bottle,  sealed,  and 
also  subject  to  police  supervision  the  same  as  the  public- 
houses. 

5531.  Taking  first  of  all  your  plan  of  total  abolition ; 
would  you  think  it  a  desirable  thmg  to  separate  the  pro- 
vision and  liquor  trades ;  or  to  have  a  class  of  houses 
licensed  to  sell  hquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  where  no  provisions  were  sold  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think 
that  would  be  preferable. 

5532.  Supposing,  again,  that  the  grocers'  licences  are 
continued,  but  that  such  a  remedy  as  you  propose  were 
applied  to  them,  it  has  l^n  objected,  chiefly  by  the 
trad^,  that  the  wants  of  their  customers  are  for  smaller 
quantities  than  a  pint — that  a  great  many  working 
men  have  occasion  for  small  quantities  of  liquor,  and 
we  were  told  by  one  witness  yesterday  that  in  some 
trades  where  the  work  is  hard — ^like  that  of  engineers 
— ^they  like  to  have  some  spirits  to  their  dinner,  and 
they  get  that  in  small  quantities  like  a  gill  or  half  a 
gilL  Do  you  think  that  that  is  such  a  r^  want  that 
it  ought  to  be  recognised  ? — I  don't  think  there  is  any 
such  want.  I  am  not  a  teetotaler,  and  I  don't  believe 
in  total  abstinence;  but  speaking  from  a  very  long 
experience  of,  and  acquaintanceship  with,  the  working 
classes,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  want  as  that 
you  have  now  mentioned. 

5533.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  small  supplies  of  liquor 
just  means  tippling  ?-— I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  never 
got  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  along  with  a  meaL 

5534.  You  employ  a  number  of  workmen  yourself? 
—Yea 

5535.  About  how  many? — ^About  sixty  men;  but 
our  workers  are  mostly  females,  powerloom  weavers. 

5536.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  use  of  spirits  at 
meals  by  respectable  working  men  was  anything  but 
the  rule  ? — It  is  anything  but  the  rule. 

5537.  Perhaps  you  would  mention  how  many  women 
you  employ  ? — ^About  250. 

5538.  Have  you  reliable  information  of  cases  of 
working  men's  wives  getting  drink  from  the  grocers 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands  ? — No. 

5539.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  Rutherglen  of 
actions  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  for  the  recovery  of 
grocers'  bills  in  which  there  were  items  for  spirits  ? — 
No ;  we  don't  have  that  in  Rutherglen.  These  cases 
are  taken  to  Glasgow. 

5540.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  to  add  to 
what  you  have  said  ? — I  have  seen  a  suggestion  made 
by  some  parties  as  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the 
licence  duty,  and  to  make  it  according  to  the  rental  of 
the  premises.  I  thought  at  first  that  that  might  be 
beneficial,  but  I  think  it  would  give  encouragement  to 
low  rented  places,  and  perhaps  it  would  discourage 
more  respectable  parties  entering  the  trade  if  the  licence 
duty  were  raised  and  made  according  to  the  rental 
There  are  many  of  the  low  rented  promises  which  do 
perhaps  as  laige  a  business  as  a  high  rented  place  would 
do,  and  in  order  to  reach  them  I  think  it  might  be 
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,.  Glasgow,    advisable  to  impose  a  small  duty  on  the  retailer  on 
—    ^     each  gallon  of  spirits,  and  that  that  duty  should  go  for 
Provoti  King,  municipal  purposes. 

5541.  Would  you  say  that  no  house  should  get  a 
licence  below  a  certain  amount  of  rent  1 — ^No,  I  would 
not  say  thai  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  what  the 
rental  should  be.  A  rental  might  be  fixed  for  Glasgow 
which  would  be  quite  unsuitable  in  suburban  places. 
.  5542.  But  supposing  the  scale  was  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  place,  what  would  be  a  fair  linut  in  your 
burgh  1—1  think  £30. 

5543.  Would  you  approve  of  such  a  limit  there  1 — 
Yea 

5544.  Then  if  there  were  some  means  of  fixing  the 
rental  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  you 
would  approve  of  that  proposal  1 — I  would  approve  of 
it^  and  I  think  in  addition  to  that  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  duty  on  the  quantity  sold. 

5545.  Why  do  you  think  that  such  a  duty  woidd 
be  fairly  given  in  relief  of  the  rates  ? — ^There  is  a  good 
deal  of  expense  caused  to  places  on  account  of  the 
liquor  traffic ;  it  has  to  be  looked  after,  and  the  number 
of  crimes  that  directly  arise  from  the  use  of  drink 
justifies,  I  think,  the  imposition  of  some  duty  upon  the 
consumpt  to  pay  this  expense. 

5546.  Your  police  force  has  to  be  larger  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duties  thrown  upon  them  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  traffic? — Undoubtedly. 

5547.  Slteriff  Crichton. — ^Did  I  understand  you 
aright  to  say  that  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  bad 
effects  of  the  grocers*  licences  was  founded  upon  what 
you  had  heard  from  others  rather  than  upon  your  own 
observation  as  a  magistrate  or  as  an  individual  ? — ^Yes. 

5548.  But  what  you  had  heard  from  others  was 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  ^rm  the  opinion  you  have 
now  expressed  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  it  is  correct. 

5549.  There  was  a  general  conxjurrence  of  testimony, 
so  far  as  you  could  learn,  against  the  grocers'  licence  1 
—Yes. 


Wm.Pater9cn^ 


177.   Mr  William  Patbrson,  examined. 

5550.  The  Chairman. — You  are  secretary  to  the 
joiners'  association] — ^Yes.  Our  head-quarters  are  at 
Glasgow;  [but  the  operations  of  our  society  extend 
over  the  country.  We  have  altogether  about  105 
branches  throughout  the  country.  There  are  97  of 
these  branches  in  Scotland,  and  7  in  England. 

5551.  Is  yours  a  friendly  society? — ^It  is  a  trade 
society, 

5552.  Is  it  a  registered  society  1 — It  is  not  registered ; 
but  we  have  friendly  objects,  such  as  sick,  funeral,  and 
superannuation  benefits. 

5553.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  here  in  conse- 
quence of  your  name  having  been  specially  mentioned 
as  one  who  could  speak  to  the  amount  of  saving  among 
the  working  classes  as  evidenced  by  such  societies  as 
yours.  If  you  can  tell  us  anything  on  that  point,  it 
would  be  useful! — ^The  savings  represented  by  the 
reserve  funds  of  our  society  are,  I  believe,  no  criterion 
of  the  actual  savings  of  tjie  working  classes ;  because 
what  we  receive  is  merely  a  weekly  payment  that  our 
members  make,  and  the  reserve  fund  of  the  associa- 
tion is  merely  what  is  over  after  paying  our  legitimate 
expenditure. 

5554.  The  payment  to  your  association  is  rather  for 
a  special  purpose  than  by  way  of  savings  bank  1 — ^Yes, 
it  is  entirely  for  special  purposes. 

5555.  How  many  members  have  youl — According 
to  the  last  annual  report  there  were  8658  members. 

5556.  With  reference  to  the  funds  of  your  own 
association,  are  you  in  a  position  to  speak  to  the  habit 
that  has  grown  up  among  your  members  of  using  other 
societies  for  deposit ) — I  have  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  regard  tp  that.  It  is  only  about  two  years  since 
I  came  to  Glasgow ;  I  was  in  Edinburgh  for  six  years 
previous  to  that,  and  during  that  time  I  was  a  director 
in  a  building  company^  and  also  in  an  investment  com- 


pany. I  cannot  give  the  actual  numbers,  but  I  am 
certain  there  were  over  1000  shareholders  in  that 
investment  company,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  two-thirds  of  them  were  working  men,  some  of 
them  having  4,  6, 8,  and  10  shares  of  £25  each,  payable 
by  weekly  and  monthly  instalments.  I  know  also  of 
individufid  cases  of  men  working  in  Glasgow  and  else- 
where, who  during  recent  years  have  been  saving  on  an 
average  about  £1  per  week  and  banking  it  I  hold 
one  or  two  of  their  banking  accounts  myself,  and 
therefore  can  speak  confidently  to  this  matter.  Some 
of  the  men  working  in  the  country  have  entrusted  me 
with  their  bank  books,  and  they  remit  the  money  to  me 
to  be  paid  to  their  accounts. 

5557.  Are  {you  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
spread  habit  among  tradesmen  to  lay  by  money  now-ap 
days  ? — There  is,  and  I  believe  the  habit  is  increasing. 
Within  my  own  experience  it  has  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

5558.  So  that  against  accusations,  probably  many  of 
them  true,  of  a  great  amount  of  waste  among  working 
men,  especially  in  spirit  drinking,  there  is  to  be  set  a 
great  amount  of  saving  habits?— Yes,  I  am  quite 
confident  of  that,  and  the  increase  in  the  spirit  drinking 
among  what  may  be  termed  the  respectable  and  more 
skilled  portion  of  working  men  is,  I  believe,  very  smalL 
It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  men  who  have  acquired 
that  habit  are  not  respected  either  by  their  fellow- 
workmen  or  by  their  employers. 

5559.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of 
tradesmen,  you  would  say  that  their  public  opinion 
was  distinctly  against  drinking  habits  ?—Decid^y,  it 
is  against  it.  I  may  say  that  in  our  own  association 
we  have  members  who  have  to  a  certain  extent  given 
way  to  drinking  habits,  and  while  they  may  be  able 
enough  men  otherwise,  they  never  attain  to  any 
position  in  the  association  as  branch  office-bearers,  or 
acquire  any  leading  position  in  their  district.  I 
recollect  that  when  in  Edinburgh  the  executive  com- 
mittee, that  is  the  governing  body  that  meets  along  with 
myself  twice  a  week  to  transact  the  general  business  of 
the  association,  the  majority  of  them  were  teetotallers. 

5560.  Would  you  say  that  your  members  were  as  a 
rule  of  the  higher  class  of  artisans,  or  could  any  number 
of  them  be  placed  merely  among  what  are  called 
working  men  1-— They  are  all  working  men ;  but  we 
consider  ourselves,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  be  about  the 
most  respectable  of  the  working  class,  at  least  among 
the  buildiDg  trades. 

5561.  Your  members  are  what  may  be  called  superior 
artisans  1 — Just  so.  We  are  not  the  highest  paid ;  but 
I  think  we  are  the  second  highest  paid  class  of  men  in 
the  building  trade. 

5562.  One  difficulty  which  such  a  Commission  as  ours 
has  to  encounter  is  in  getting  at  what  may  be  caUed  the 
opinion  of  the  working  class.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  get  reliable  information  from  what  after  all  is 
the  great  nugority  of  the  community,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  you  believe  to  be  the  opinion 
of  your  body  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry, — that  is  to 
say,  the  effect  of  the  numerous  licences  held  by  grocers  1 
— I  may  say,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  represent  what  the  opinion  of  our 
association  is  upon  that  matter,  for  this  reason,  that  we 
do  not  as  a  rule  discuss  any  social  subjects,  and  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  say  that  such  and  such  an  opinion, 
although,  perhaps,  I  might  have  grounds  for  it,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  members,  it  would  in  all 
probability  introduce  a  bone  of  discord  into  our  associa- 
tion. And  while  I  hold  pretty  strong  views  upon  the 
liquor  traffic  myself,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
make  you  believe  that  in  stating  these  views,  I  represent . 
the  views  of  even  the  majority  of  our  members. 

5563.  With  that  reservation,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
us  what  your  own  opinion  is  1 — My  own  opinion  of  the 
grocer's  licence  is,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  abuse.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  abuses  in  connection  with  it, 
particularly  in  EdinburgL 

5564.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  some  illustrations 
of  that  1 — ^I  am  quite  willing  to  give  the  Commission 
the  names,  but  I  would  not  wish  them  to  be  publicly 
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stated.  There  was  one  shop  that  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  daily,  and  I  knew  the  grocer  intimately.  It  was 
in  a  new  locality,  and  after  he  had  been  opened  for  a 
short  time  he  applied  for  a  licence,  and  it  was  granted 
to  him.  No  action  was  taken  in  the  district  to  prevent 
it  from  being  granted,  but  immediately  the  licence  was 
granted,  the  glass  in  the  shop  doors  was  obscured  half 
way  up. 

6565.  In  what  way  was  that  done  9 — With  a  sort  of 
paint  put  upon  the  glass,  and  I  think  the  word 
'  spirits,'  or  something  of  that  kind,  put  into  the  paneL 
I  am  not  certain  how  it  was  done,  but  it  was  obscured 
anyhow,  and  then  a  woollen  or  cotton  screen  was  put 
up  inside  the  window,  which  drew  aside  upon  an  iron 
or  brass  rod.  "When  passing  the  shop,  I  frequently  saw 
people  in  there  drinking.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  act 
of  drinking.  I  am  quite  willing,  as  I  have^said,  to  give 
the  place  and  the  name  of  the  holder  of  the  licence,  and 
also  to  give  the  names  of  parties  who  have  frequently 
seen  the  same  thing  going  on. 

5566.  But  how  were  you  able  to  see  the  parties 
drinking  inside  if  the  screen  was  there  1 — By  the  screen 
being  drawn.  If  the  parties  went  into  the  shop  and  the 
screen  being  left  partially  or  wholly  open,  you  could  see 
right  into  lie  shop  to  where  they  were  standing  at  the 
counter. 

6567.  But  then  the  police  could  have  seen  that  too  ? 
— Quite  easily.  If  a  policeman  had  been  standing 
where  I  was,  he  could  have  seen  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

6568.  And  that  you  saw  commonly  ? — I  saw  it  fre- 
quently. There  was  no  publichouse  near  the  place — I 
believe  the  nearest  one  was  150  yards  away.  At  that 
time  there  were  some  buildings  going  on  near  that 
shop,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  bricklayers  and 
masons  and  other  workmen  going  there  to  get  drink. 
There  was  another  rfiop  in  that  locality  that  had  a 
reputation  of  a  similar  kind.  I  never  saw  drinking 
going  on  there,  but  I  understood  from  others  that  it 
was  going  on  in  the  same  way. 

6569.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  sort  in  Glas- 
gow 1 — I  never  have ;  but  my  experience  has  not  been 
nearly  so  -extended  in  Glasgow  as  in  Edinburgh.  I 
have  not  had  so  long  a  residence  here. 

5570.  Have  you  reason  to  know  of  any  mischief 
done  to  working  men's  families  by  their  wives  getting 
spirits  at  the  grocer's? — I  cannot  say  that  that  has 
happened  through  spirits  being  got  at  the  grocer's.  I 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done,  but 
I  have  never  made  inquiry,  and  never  got  information 
as  to  where  the  liquor  was  obtained.  I  could  not  say 
that  it  was  obtained  either  in  the  publichouse  or  at  the 
grocer's,  but  I  have  known  of  a  great  [many  working 
men  having  had  to  break  up  their  houses  on  account  of 
the  drinking  habits  acquired  by  their  wives. 

5571.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantage  or  otherwise 
that  working  men  should  be  able  to  get  beer  or  spirits 
at  the  same  shop  where  they  get  provisions? — I  be- 
lieve the  disadvantages  are  much  greater  than  the 


5572.  You  think  if  they  have  a  legitimate  need  for 
drink,  they  can  get  it  elsewhere  ? — Quite  easily. 

6573.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in  some 
trades  where  the  men  have  to  do  hard  work,  they  re- 
quire, or  think  they  require,  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
for  their  dinner,  and  therefore  that  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  able  to  get  these  spirits  without  sending 
their  wives  to  the  publichouse  for  them — do  you  think 
there  is  any  truth  in  that  ? — I  don't  think  so.  My  own 
experience  is  entirely  the  opposite — that  cases  of  that 
kind  are  certainly  the  exception.  I  have  never  known 
any  of  them  myself.  "Wlien  I  was  employed  as  a 
journeyman  joiner,  I  never  worked  beside  any  men 
who  considered  that  they  required  any  spirits  at  their 
meals,  or  who  used  them. 

5574.  Is  there  a  habit  growing  up  amongst  the 
working  men  of  Scotland  of  getting  wholesome  beer  to 
their  dinners  ? — I  believe  that  habit  is  increasing,  but 
I  don't  think  to  any  great  extent  In  the  locality 
where  I  live,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  people 
going  for  beer  with  jugs  on  the  Saturday  night,  but  I 


could  not  say  whether  these  were  what  you  might  call    Olasoow, 
respectable  working  men's  wives  or  not.     I  have  seen         — 
a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  north-western  WnkPaUnon. 
district  of  Glasgow. 

5575.  But  so  far  as  your  own  observation  goes,  it  is 
not  the  custom  I — ^No. 

6576.  Mr  Campbdl  Siointon. — ^With  regard  to  those 
men  who  went  into  the  grocer's  shop  for  the  purpose, 
as  you  thought,  of  getting  drink,  why  do  you  think 
they  preferred  going  to  the  grocer's  instead  of  going  to 
the  publichouse,  seeing  it  was  within  150  yards  of  the 
place? — ^The  principal  reason,  I  suppose,  was  because  it 
was  much  nearer  hand.  The  grocer's  shop  was  not 
more  than  60  yards  from  the  place  where  they  were 
working.  They  were  working  in  a  sort  of  back  street, 
and  the  shop  was  in  the  front  street. 

5577.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  suggest?— 
Yes. 

6578.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Was  the  time  when  the  men 
went  into  the  grocer's  shop  at  other  hours  than  those 
during  which  file  publichouse  was  open?  I  mean,  was 
it  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning? — I  never  saw 
them  go  in  before  eight  o'clock,  or  after  the  usual 
hours. 

6679.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^Are  you  a  total  abstainer 
yourself? — Yes,  and  I  have  been  so  all  my  life. 


178.  Dr  Barras,  Govan.  )  ^^^^rr^npA 

179.  Dr  Tatlor,  Pori^Glasgow,  J  «^*°^"iea. 

6680.  Tlie  Chairman, — You  have  a  statement,  Dr 
Barras,  which  you  are  prepared  to  read  ? — Dr  Barras, — 
Yes.    [The  witness  read  the  following  statement]  :— »*  I 

*  have  been  seventeen  years  in  practice  as  a  medical 

*  man,  and  my  patients  are  chiefly  of  the  working  class. 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  licensed  grocers  are  the  legitimate 

*  parties  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  ^coholic 

*  liquor.      When    prescribing  liquor    for    patients    I 

*  invariably  recommend  them  to  purchase  from  the 

*  licensed  grocer.     I  think  that  the  publican's  licence 

*  is  the  more  hurtful  to  working  men,  their  wives  or 
'  families,  than  the  licensed  grocer's.  I  do  not  know 
'  of  any  cases  where  a  grocer  supplied  spirits  and  marked 

*  groceries  in  pass-book  instead,  and  I  never  heard  any 

*  complaints  from  working  people  against  grocers' 
'  licences.     It  is  my  opinion  that  the  trades  should  not 

*  be  separated.     They  are  best  united.     While  I  have 

*  no  objection  personally  to  the  quart  restriction  on 
'  licensed  grocers,  still  I  think  that  this  quantity  is 

*  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  require  it  medicinally.' 

6681.  Do  you,  D^  Taylor,  concur  so  far  in  what  has 
been  said  ? — Dr  Taylor, — Generally  I  do. 

5582,  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  tojmake  a  statement 
in  your  own  way  ? — "No,  1  concur  generally  in  all  that 
has  been  said,  except  that  I  would  hardly  make  the 
statement  which  Dr  Barras  has  done  as  to  publichouses 
being  more  hurtful  than  grocers'  shops.  I  would  hardly 
go  that  length.  Then  as  to  the  quart  bottle  restriction, 
I  really  do  have  an  objection  to  that  I  think  it  is  a 
considerable  hardship  to  compel  a  poor  man  to  buy  a 
quart  of  whisky  when  he  does  not  want  so  mucL 

6683.  Of  course  he  could  buy  a  smaller  quantity  at 
the  publichouse? — Yes,  but  very  often  he  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it 

6684.  But  for  the  rest  you  concur  in  what  Dr  Barras 
has  said  ? — ^Yes. 

5686.  There  is  one  question  I  would  put  to  Dr 
Barras:  Why  do  you  invariably  recommend  your 
patients  to  purchase  their  liquor  from  the  lic^osed 
grocer  ? — Dr  Barras, — ^Because,  in  the  first  place,  many 
of  them  deal  with  licensed  grocers  f6r  other  things; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  I  think  that  as  a  rule  they  get 
things  fully  better  there  than  in  publichouses,  and 
many  of  them  have  an  objection  to  go  to  a  publichouse. 

5586.  But  you  think  thejarticle  is  fully  better  as 
sold  by  the  grocers  ? — ^That  is  my  experience. 

6687.  How  is  it  better  ? — I  think  that  as  a  rule  the 
grocers  are  more  careful  in  what  they  give  out ;  and. 


Dr  Barras; 
Dr  Taylor, 
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Glasgow,    moreover,  when  I  do  reeommend  people  to  go  to  any 

—         of  these,  places^  I  tell  them  to  mention  that  it  is  for 

•^  "t**^"  medicinal  purposes,  and  therefore  the  parties  who  give 

^^    *    the  liquor  are  more  careful  than  they  would  otherwise 

be. 

5588.  But  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  the 
whisky  of  the  grocer  is  generally  better  than  that  sold 
in  the  publichouses  9 — I  think  it  is  longer  kept,  and  I 
think  the  grocers  take  more  care  generally  with  regard 
to  the  liquors  that  they  sell 

5589.  Then  if  Parliament  were  to  require  for  the 
public  health  that  no  spirits  should  be  sold  imtil  they 
had  been  kept  for  a  certain  time,  one  part  of  your 
reason  for  preferring  the  grocer's  establishment  to  the 
publichouse  would  be  removed  1 — Certainly;  and  I 
think  it  very  desirable  that  spirits  shoidd  be  kept  for 
a  considerable  time  before  being  used,  because  my 
experience  is  that  new  whisky  is  very  deleterious. 
Many  persons  who  get  that  new  whisky  are  excited  and 
maddened  by  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  be  the  case 
if  the  whisky  were  old  and  more  matured. 

5590.  What  is  the  unwholesome  element  in  new 
spirits  as  compared  with  aged  spirits  ? — There  is  more 
alcohol  to  begin  with,  and  then  there  is  generally  some 
little  fusil  oil  in  it  You  cannot  get  quit  of  that  very 
well  in  new  whisky. 

5591.  What  is  the  insanitary  effect  of  new  spirit  and 
of  fusel  oil  1 — In  the  first  place,  the  fusel  oil  is  a  sort  of 
poison  which  the  nervous  system,  and  the  brain 
especially,  absorbs  very  readily,  and  it  is  some  little  time 
before  it  gets  quit  of  it  During  the  time  that  persons 
are  under  the  influence  of  that  poison  their  brain  is  up- 
set, which  would  not  occur  if  the  spirit  was  deprived  of 
the  fusel  oiL  Then  there  is  much  more  alcohol  present 
in  new  whisky  than  in  old 

5592.  You  go  so  far  as  to  call  fusel  oil  poison  1 — I 
do. 

5593.  Sheriff  OricMon. — ^Is  it  rapidly  absorbed  % —  It 
is.  It  is  absorbed  just  along  with  the  spirit,  so  to 
speaL 

5594.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  the  indisposition  of 
respectable  people  to  go  to  the  publichouse,  and  your 
indisposition  to  send  ti^em  there,  arises  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  house, — that  there  is  no  private  entrance, 
but  that  they  have  to  go  in  to  the  drinking  bar  connected 
with  the  publichouse.  Is  that  so  1 — Yes.  There  are 
often  what  are  caUed  family  entrances  connected  with  a 
publichouse,  but  they  are  really  the  same  entrance  as 
that  which  leads  to  the  drinking  bar.  It  makes  very 
littie  difference  whether  you  go  in  at  the  one  door  or  the 
other ;  you  meet  at  the  same  •place. 

5595.  Supposing  there  were  houses  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  without 
groceries,  you  would  not  think  that  these  houses  were 
less  respectable  than  licensed  grocers'  1 — By  no  means. 
We  have  two  such  places  in  Govan  which  are  very  well 
conducted.  In  fact,  it  is  uncommon  to  see  people  in 
them.  People  seem  rather  to  go  either  to  the  grocer  or 
the  publichouse,  but  these  houses  seem  to  do  a  very 
quiet  business,  and  they  are  highly  respectable. 

5596.  You  say  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
liquor  being  got  at  the  same  shop  as  the  provisions, — 
that  being,  I  suppose,  the  advantage  of  convenience  1 — 
Partly  that,  and  partly  because  it  keeps  the  people  from 
going  into  another  shop,  when  perhaps  they  don't  care 
about  dividing  their  interest 

5597.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  disadvantage 
in  people  who  have  to  go  to  the  grocer's  shop  for  their 
ordinary  business,  finding  the  liquor  so  convenient  that 
they  might  be  tempted  to  buy  it  ?— I  don't  think  so. 
That  has  never  been  my  experience.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  all  licensed  houses  tiie  drink  should  not  be  sold 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  go  in  specially  for  grocers  holding  licences.  If 
there  were  grocers  holding  licences  where  they  only  sold 
liquor  without  groceries,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  shop,  the  same  as  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound 
of  tea,  and  consumed  at  homa 

5598.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  positive  mis- 
chief likely  to  arise  to  any  class  from  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing spirits  to  be  consumed  in  the  house  ? — I  don't  think 


so,  because  those  who  will  go  to  the  whisky-shop  and 
drink  there  are  not  teetotallers  at  homa 

5599.  But  then  you  say  there  is  an  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  many  people  with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
to  go  to  the  publichouse  ? — Yea 

5600.  Do  you  not  think  that  giving  facilities  to  obtain 
liquor  is  an  encouragement  to  use  liquor  % — I  don't  think 
so. 

5601.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Do  'you  think  that 
drinking  habits  among  women  of  the  working  class  are 
increasing  9 — I  cannot  say  that  that  is  my  experience^ 
I  know  that  there  is  a  deal  of  quiet  tea-drinking  where 
there  is  perhaps  a  little  whisky  going,  but  my  experience 
is  that  it  is  not  on  the  increasa 

5602.  But  at  that  kind  of  tea-drinking  are  there 
spirits  taken  to  excess  % — They  are  not  taken  to  excess, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  whether  they  are  taken  along  with 
the  tea  or  without  it  If  that  practice  was  indulged  in 
to  excess,  we  would  see  the  result  of  it,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  not  increasing  among  women  at  alL 
My  own  opinion  is  that  if  women  were  better  conducted, 
or  rather  if  they  kept  their  homes  a  good  deal  more 
comfortable  than  they  do,  there  would  be  less  induce- 
ments to  their  husbands  to  go  to  the  publichouse,  where 
at  present  many  of  them  are  really  driven ;  because  I 
hold  if  a  man  cannot  get  comfort  at  home,  he  will  seek 
for  it  elsewhere,  and  I  consider  that  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  drinking  habits  of  our  working  people. 

5603.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
have  no  publichouses  at  all,  but  that  all  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  should  be  carried  on,  not  on  the 
premises  ?-— Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  restaurants  and 
hotels  where  food  could  be  provided.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  sale  of  any  other  article  to  be  consumed 
at  home,  and  that  is  why  I  said  that  in  my  opinion 
grocers  are  the  legitimate  parties  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquora 

5604.  What  distinction  do  you  draw,  except  in  the 
more  humble  character  of  the  persons  who  patronize 
them,  between  restaurants  and  hotels  and  publichouses  I 
— In  the  first  place,  in  Govan,  where  there  is  a  laige 
population  of  about  40,000  or  43,000  people,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  bit  of  dinner  in  any  licensed 
housa  You  can  get  plenty  of  drink,  but  that  is  not 
what  a  man  wants,  for  if  he  gets  his  beef  steak  or  chop 
he  can  have  his  glass  of  wine  or  whisky  along  with  it, 
and  he  is  none  the  worse  for  it 

5605.  But  in  publichouses  they  don't  give  food  in 
that  way  1 — They  don't  give  food  except  in  restaurants, 
and  I  don't  think  there  are  any  in  Govan,  at  least  to 
my  knowledge  there  are  only  two,  and  I  question  very 
much  if  you  could  get  food  there  when  you  require  it 
It  might  be  prepared  for  you  if  you  gave  them  the  order 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two  bef ora 

5606.  Then  a  man  going  into  a  publichouse  would 
not  only  find  no  food  ready  for  him,  but  he  would  have 
to  take  drink  alone  % — ^That  is  so. 

5607.  Have  you  often  yet  occasion  to  prescribe  spirits 
as  a  medicine  1— Frequently. 

5608.  Is  that  view  of  medical  practice  increasing  or 
diminishing  % — ^It  is  diminishing  to  a  very  great  extent 
I  at  all  times  try  to  inculcate  upon  the  people  that  if 
they  were  drinking  more  milk  and  less  beer  it  would  be 
much  better  for  them,  but  at  times  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  where  you  have  great  prostration,  to  order 
spirits,  and  many  people  are  not  able  to  get  more  than 
a  small  quantity.  I  believe  it  is  only  prescribed  by  the 
medical  profession  when  it  is  absolutely  required,  for  I 
think  that  as  a  rule  the  profession  see  the  evils  of  drink 
almost  more  than  any  otiier  members  of  society. 

5609.  But  medical  practice  has  varied  in  that  respect 
considerably  at  different  times  % — ^Well,  it  is  always 
varying. 

5610.  The  Chairman. — ^Perhaps,  Dr  Taylor,  you 
would  mention  if  there  is  anything  on  which  you  differ 
from  Dr  Barras,  or  if  there  is  anytiiing  you  woxdd  like 
to  add  % — Dr  Taylor. — ^There  are  a  few  points,  I  dare- 
say, on  which  I  might  add  to  his  evidenca  ,In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  too  strongly  agi^  with  him  that  the 
principal  reform  to  be  effected  in  the  drink  ta^affic  is  to 
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raise  the  quality  of  the  drink ;  and  I  think  that  no 
whisky  ought  to  be  allowed  out  of  bond  until  it  is  two 
years  old  I  think  two  years  is  the  minimum  ;  I  would 
rather  say  three,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  concurrence 
of  testimony  that  whisky  is  generally  matured  at  two 
years  of  age.  Then  I  quite  agree  with  Dr  Barras  that 
the  drinking  of  raw  unmatured  spirits  by  the  working 
class  is,  in  a  great  measure,  an  e^  to  be  complained  of. 
I  have  observed,  and  in  fact  no  one  can  help  being  struck 
by  it,  the  difference  there  is  in  the  way  in  which  liquor 
affecte  working  people  as  a  class,  and  the  classes  above 
them.  Tou  see  a  man  coming  out  of  a  publichouse 
like  a  raving  maniac  after  having  taken  probably  a 
quantity  of  whisky  such  as  would  not  have  turned 
another  man's  head.  I  ascribe  that  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  such  persons  have  acquired  an  appetite  for  a  bad 
class  of  whisky,  and  they  must  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  getting  it 

5611.  I  suppose,  also,  that  when  you  say  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  working  and  the  upper 
classes,  that  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  this,  that 
the  upper  classes  have,  as  a  rule,  been  taking  liquor  in 
conjunction  with  or  after  food  ? — ^Yes,  and  taking  a 
better  quality  of  liquor  altogether.  Then  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  licences  Ought  to  be  granted,  I 
don't  quite  agree  with  Dr  Barras  as  to  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  publichouses  altogether  and  having  no  drink 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  I  think  that  things 
have  struck  a  pretty  fair  medium  with  us  at  present,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  The  great  thing,  I  think,  is 
to  be  very  careful,  in  granting  licences  to  grocers,  to 
see  that  they  are  granted  to  men  of  respectability  who 
are  actually  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  large  grocery 
businesa  If  that  were  the  case  then  the  grocer  would 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  evading  the  law.  All 
that  I  know  about  drinking  on  the  premises  is  that  it  is 
confined  to  a  few  private  fnends  of  the  grocer,  and  that 
it  does  very  little  harm  to  the  community. 

5612.  Have  you  observed  the  practice  of  grocers' 
shops,  especially  those  which  have  their  custom  among 
the  worMng  classes,  suficiently  to  be  able  to  say  that 
they  don't  allow  drinking  over  the  counter? — I  am 
quite  certain  they  do  not ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it 

5613.  Then,  have  you  any  knowledge  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  whether  they  facilitate  women  getting  liquor 
when  they  come  to  make  their  other  purclmses  1 — What 
I  can  say  about  that  amounts  to  something  like  this, — 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going  into  workmen's  houses 
constantly  at  all  hours  and  times  of  the  day,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  drinking  going  on  amongst  the  women. 
My  opinion  of  the  average  working  man's  wife  is  a  very 
high  ona  Of  course  there  are  instances  where  they  are 
very  drunken  indeed,  and  a  perfect  pest  to  their 
husbands  and  families,  but  as  a  rule  I  find  them 
remarkably  sober  people.  I  have  been  thirteen  years 
in  practice  both  amongst  agricultural  labourers  and 
labourers  in  towns  and  workmen  of  all  kinds,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  evidences  of  that  kind  of  female 
drinking  which  has  been  alleged. 

5614.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  undoubted 
opportunities  of  observation  which  you  have  had,  do 
you  think  it  is  the  habit  of  working  men  to  use  spirits 
with  their  dinners? — I  don't  think  it  is  to  any  great 
extent  I  sometimes  drop  in  at  their  dinners  and  find 
them  drinking  beer.  I  have  occasionally  seen  a  small 
flask  bottle  of  whisky  on  the  table,  but  that  is 
•uncommon. 

5615.  Then  if  the  grocer's  licence  and  the  right  to 
«eU  liquor  in  small  quantities  is  founded  on  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  habit  of  working  men  to  require  a 
^maU  quantity  of  spirits  with  their  dinners,  you  would 
say  that  that  was  an  over-statement  ? — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes  it  is,  because  I  don't  see  it  on  their 
tables  when  they  are  taking  their  food. 

5616.  May  I  ask  Dr  Barras  the  same  question : 
Whether  he  has  seen  that  as  a  habit  ? — Dr  Barras. — 
No,  I  have  ^ot  seen  that  as  a  habit  among  working 
men.  I  have  perhaps  seen  them  have  a  glass  of  beer 
or  a  glass  of  porter  when  they  were  at  their  dinner,  but 
as  a  rule  if  they  do  drink  whisky  it  is  out  of  doors. 


5617.  Do  you    wish  to    add    anything    else,   Dr    Glasgow. 
Taylor  1 — Dr  Tat/lor, — Another  objection  that  I  should         — 
have  to  taking  away  the  grocer's  licence  is  that  it  would  -^  ^^*'^' 
affect  very  materially  the  interests  of  a  class  above  the        __j! 
working  class.     People  having  incomes  varying  from 

about  £80  to  £150  a  year  cannot  keep  a  wine-cellar, 
and  they  don't  care  to  go  to  a  publichouse  for  their 
liquor,  except  it  be  one  of  those  publichouses  which 
conducts  what  is  caUed  an  outside  family  trade,  there- 
fore they  generally  get  their  half  gallon  of  whisky  or 
their  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  from  the  grocer. 

5618.  That  practice  has  been  induced  by  the  fact  of 
the  spirit  licence  being  united  with  the  grocery  trade  ; 
but  supposing  it  was  not  so  united,  and  that  it  was 
given  distinctly  separate  from  any  other  trade,  that  want 
would  be  met,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  met  if  there 
were  another  kind  of  licence  issued  giving  a  man  a  right 
merely  of  dealing  in  wines  and  spirits  and  to  send  them 
out  of  his  place. 

5619.  That  is  to  send  them  out,  and  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  % — ^Yes. 

5620.  It  is  merely  the  accident  of  this  union  of  the 
two  trades,  which  is  artificial,  that  leads  to  the  con- 
venience of  parties  supplying  themselves  with  their 
wines  and  spirits  from  the  grocer? — ^Yes,  but  these 
people  would  not  care  in  many  cases  to  go  to  a  public- 
housa 

5621.  I  don't  speak  of  a  publichouse,  but  of  a  licence 
to  sell  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  of 
which  there  are  some  instances,  are  there  not? — I 
believe  there  are. 

5622.  There  is  no  special  advantage  in  buying  your 
spirits  in  conjunction  with  your  tea,  any  more  than 
with  your  bread  or  your  boots  ? — No.  Not  except  in 
this  way,  that  when  you  give  a  licence  of  that  sort  to 
a  grocer  who  has  already  a  latge  connection  and  a  laige 
business,  he  is  able  to  go  into  the  business  with  more 
capital  and  with  more  chance  of  success. 

5623.  But  could  not  a  retail  baker  do  the  same  ? — 
Precisely,  if  his  business  was  large  enough.  The  oply 
other  tlung  that  I  wish  to  say  anything  about  is  with 
regard  to  a  matter  that  I  have  seen  more  of  in  country 
districts.  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  better  that  no 
liquor  should  be  consumed  on  the  premises  in  a  country 
district ;  because  an  agricultural  labourer  comes  into  the 
village  on  a  Saturday  night  to  get  his  provisions :  if  the 
licence  is  confined  to  premises  where  the  liquor  cannot 
be  consumed,  he  may  take  half  a  mutchkin  of  whisky 
home  with  him,  and  he  does  not  go  back  for  more  after 
that  is  done  ;  but  if  the  licence  is  given  to  a  publichouse, 
he  drops  in  there,  and  meets  with  friends,  and  drinks 
until  he  has  spent  all  the  money  he  has  got 

5624.  It  has  been  argued  by  witnesses  on  the  other 
side,  that  unhappily  a  large  number  of  working  people ' 
have  very  poor  houses,  consisting  of  only  one  room, 
which  likely  is  over-crowded,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
very  bad  thing  if  he  should  take  liquor  there  to  be  con- 
sumed among  his  children.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  view? — I  think  that  is  entirely  a  sentimental  view 
of  the  matter.  I  think  it  is  always  better  that  a  man 
should  take  what  drink  he  does  take  under  the  family 
restraint,  such  as  it  ia 

5625.  Mr  Campbell  8winto7i, — I  suppose  you  think 
that  going  to  the  publichouse  leada  to  convivial 
habits  ? — ^Yes,  and  it  leads  to  drinking.  Working  men 
have  often  told  me  that  they  have  had  to  drink  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  intended  to  drink  by  going  to  the 
publichouse,  because  they  sit  round  a  table  and  first 
one  stands  a  round,  and  then  another  stands  a  round, 
until  they  all  have  stood  a  round,  and  they  have  drunk 
a  great  deal  more  than  th^  otherwise  would. 

5626.  Mr  Fergtison, — ^Then,  while  you  would  not  do 
away  with  publichouses  in  towns,  you  would  do  away 
with  them  in  the  country;  that  I  understand  to  be 
your  argument  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  my  argument  altogether. 
I  say  that  in  the  country  grocers'  licences  are  certainly 
a  benefit  to  the  working  ckss,  and  that  they  are  not  so 
harmful  as  publichousea 

5627.  But  you  stated  distinctly  just  now,  that  in 
country  places  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  houses  for 
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the  sale  of  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ) — I 
did  not  intend  to  go  that  length.  What  I  meant  to 
convey  was  that  in  many  cases  the  publichonse  did  far 
more  harm  in  the  countiyy  and  that  the  grocers'  licence 
was  much  better  for  the  agricnltnral  labourer  l^ian  the 
publichonse ;  but  you  cannot  abolish  publichouses  in 
the  eountiy  altogether — you  must  have  them  there  to 
some  extent 

5628.  Sheriff  CricJUarL-r—ThBTe  is  one  part  of  your 
evidence  whic^  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear.  You 
spoke  of  a  man  coming  out  of  the  publichonse  like  a 
raving  maniac  after  taking  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  drink.  Is  that  to  be  attributed  entirely  to 
tiie  presence  of  fusel  oil  or  to  the  newness  of  the  spirit, 
or  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  any  extent,  to  adulteration  ? — 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  fusel  oil,  but  I  think 
the  result  I  mentioned  must  be  due  either  to  the 
presence  of  fusel  oil  in  the  whisky  or  to  its  unmatured 
state.  There  may  be  some  chemical  change  which  goes 
on  by  keeping  it  which  makes  it  less  nocuous. 

6629.  But  you  do  not  suspect  any  adultwation  1 — I 
don't  think  there  is  any  adulteration  at  all  They  put 
water  into  the  whisky,  but  that  is  alL 

5630.  TJie  Chaimum. — ^The  result,  I  suppose,  will  be 
partly  due  also  to  the  man  having  been  drinking  on  an 
empty  stomach  1 — It  is  generally  after  they  have  had 
their  tea  or  their  supper  that  they  take  it 

5631.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
addl — 'No,  Dr  Barras, — I  should  like  to  add  one 
word.  I  don*t  wish  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction 
between  the  publichouse-keeper  and  the  licensed  grocer. 
My  eocperience  of  them  is  that  the  one  class  of  men  is 
as  respectable  as  the  other ;  but  I  am  naturally  strongly 
of  the  opinion  which  I  entertain,  that  whether  the 
licence  is  held  by  the  one  or  the  other  that  drink  should 
not  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  that  the 
magistrates  or  justices  of  the  peace,  in  granting  a  grocer's 
licence,  should  consider  it  as  being  equivalent  to  a 
publichonse  licence. 

5632.  And  to  count  in  the  number  ? — ^Exactly.  In 
our  burgh  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  in  *the 
principal  thoroughfare  is  just  about  equal  to  the  number 
of  xmlicensed  grocera  If  there  were  no  other  licences 
than  those  granted  to  publicans  we  would  have  one 
licence  for  every  600  of  the  population;  while  of 
grocers'  licences  we  have  one  for  every  900.  Taking 
both  kinds  of  licences  together,  we  have  one  for  every 
350,  showing  at  least  that  our  spiritual  interests  are 
not  being  overlooked  either  by  the  publicans  or  the 
dergy.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  struck  me  as  a 
rather  singular  thing  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  a 
licensed  grocer  next  door  to  a  publichonse.  In. one  case 
there  is  a  licensed  grocer  next  to  two  pubHchouses,  that 
is  to  say,  the  three  shops  are  in  continuous  succession 
with  no  other  shop  intervening.  "We  have  licensed 
grocers  where  perhaps  there  is  only  one  shop  interven- 
ing, and  sometimes  two ;  but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  . 
thing  to  have  a  licensed  grocer  and  a  pubHchouse  to- 
gether, and  we  have  comer  shops  that  are  occupied  by 
licensed  publicans.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  are 
far  too  many  facilities  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  may 
be  quite  true,  as  some  people  say,  that  if  you  had  less 
you  would  create  a  monoply,  but  of  the  two  evils  that 
certainly  would  be  the  least,  to  put  it  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  people  as  possible. 

5633.  I  understood  you  rather  to  deny  that  the 
increase  of  facilities  tends  to  an  increase  of  consumption. 
When  I  asked  you  whether  having  the  liquor  sold  in 
groeeis'  premises  faciHteted  the  buying  of  liquor  when 
people  were  going  there  for  their  conunon  necessaries, 
you  said  you  did  not  think  that  increased  facilities 
would  lead  to  increased  drinking? — I  did,  but  that 
requires  a  little  explanation.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
increased  facility  would  not  lead  to  increased  drinking 
simply  becmise  the  people  cannot  get  it  consumed  on 
the  grocer's  premises ;  they  must  send  for  it ;  they  can- 
not drink  it  on  the  spot  as  they  could  do  in  a  public- 
house.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  among 
tnulesmen,  that  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity, 
by    their     masters'    backs    being    turned,    of     leav- 


ing off  their  work,  they  go  to  the  nearest  plaee 
where  they  can  get  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  wbidcy. 
I  do  not  mention  that  as  being  anything  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  working  men  as  a  class,  becirase  you  will 
always  get  some  \Sack.  sheep  among  every  daas  of 
society,  but  in  such  cases  they  always  go  to  tiie  neacest 
port  Now,  if  the  facilities  lose  obtaining  drink  weve 
not  so  great^  these  men  would,  perhaps,  not  be  induced 
to  go  for  it  If  the  drink  was  not  so  easy  to  get,  they 
would  be  kept  at  their  work*  and  they  would  be  kept 
sober  at  all  evente  for  some  part  of  the  day.  I  have 
also  seen  working  men  from  the  shipbuildiag  yards — 
those,  however,  were  working  on  piece  and  not  on 
time,  and  were,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  masters  of  tiiiear 
own  thne — ^go  to  the  nearest  publichonse  for  a  glass  of 
beer  or  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  I  have  said  to  th^  that 
I  thought  it  was  rather  an  expensive  way  of  drinking, 
and  it  would  almost  have  been  better  if  they  had  gone 
and  drunk  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  their  own  house. 
Now,  if  the  pubHchouses  were  further  removed  horn 
them  they  would  never  think  of  taking  it^  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  think  that  the  facilities  are  far  too 
great,  and  that  the  drunkenness  would  be  gteakly 
lessened  if  these  facilities  were  reduced. 

5634.  Mr  CampbeU  Smnioru — ^Do  you  think  the 
magistrates  are  too  lax  in  granting  the  licensee! — ^I 
think  so.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfaie  of  Govan,  extending  to  about  a  mile, 
we  have  as  many  licensed  gcocexB  as  we  have  unHoensed, 
not  to  speak  of  publichouses.  At  present  we  have 
44  licensed  grocers,  and  we  have  nearly  one-half  of 
these  licences  in  that  thoroughfare.  I  may  also  say 
that  we  have  exactly  quadrupled  the  licences  since 
Govan  was  made  into  a  burgh.  The  publicans  have 
increased  by  ten  in  proportion  to  their  number,  while 
the  groceis  are  less  by  eight 


180.  Eev.  Mr  Habper,  Established  Church,  \ 

Wishaw,  >  ezaminedi 

181.  Rev.  MrH Ainr.TON,  Langside,  Glasgow,  j 

5635.  T?ie  Chairman, — I  tmderstand,  Mr  Harper, 
you  have  formed  a  distinct  opinion  upon  the  present 
system  of  grocers'  licences  1 — Afr  Harper. — I  hava 

5636.  Would  you  stete  what  that  opinion  isl — It  is 
favourable  to  the  present  system. 

5637.  You  mean  that  you  are  favourable  to  the 
present  system  of  grocers  having  licences  to  seU  spirited 
—Yes. 

5638.  What  is  your  reason  for  holding  that  opinion  ? 
— I  consider  that  in  our  district  there  has  been  no 
abuse,  at  least  in  my  parish  there  has  been  no  abuse  of 
the  licence.  I  have  heard  no  complaints.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  drinking,  but  I  have  n^ver  heard  from 
husbands  the  slightest  complaint  about  the  facilities  of 
obtaining  drink  from  grocers  being  any  cause  of 
drunkenness  in  their  households,  imd  I  believe  it 
would  be  felt  a  d^radation  by  many  of  the  population 
if  they  had  to  go  to  the  publichonse  for  what  spirits  they 
required.  There  are  certain  associations  with  it,  ci;nd 
certain  language  that  is  heard  from  the  frequenters  of 
the  publichouse  bar  that  is  not  heard  about  a  grocer's 
shop. 

5639.  Then  it  is  the  facility  for  such  persons  as  have 
occasion  to  get  spirits  for  procuring  &em  elsewhere 
than  in  the  pubHdiouse  that  makes  you  approve  of  the 
system  of  grocers'  licences  V.— When  you  say  &cility 
that  is  scarcely  the  word  I  would  use. 

5640.  Or  opportunity? — ^Yes,  respectable  oppor- 
tunity. 

5641.  But  you  don't  see  any  particular  virtue  in  the 
sale  of  spirits  being  joined  to  the  sale  of  provisions  ? 
It  is  merely  that  theie  should  be  a  quiet  plaoe  from 
which  they  can  be  procured  1 — Yes. 

5642.  So  that  your  opinion  would  be  equally  satisfied 
if  there  were  lioensed  houses  for  the  sale  of  liquoor  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  apart  from  grooers' 
shops  ? — ^Yes.     My  only  fear  would  be  that  they  would 
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sink  too,  and  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  public- 
honse& 

5#4d.  Yon  wonld  be  afraid  that  in  sraeh  houses, 
theore  would  grow  up  a  habit  of  drinking  in  the  shop: 
isUiat  sol — I  think  theie  might  be  a  temptation  to 
ihat^  and  considering  the  whole  of  the  circumstances^ 
I  would  fear  that  it  would  sink  too. 

5644.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  many  places 
tiie  grocers'  shops  have  sank  in  the  same  way? — ^Yes; 
I  see  that  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given. 

5645.  But  presuming  that  tibey  can  be  kept  to  the 
terms  of  their  licenoesy  the  advantage  which  you  see  in 
the  present  system  would  eqtudly  apply  to  the  spirit- 
dealer  licenoe  to  sell  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises? — Yes. 

5646.  Then  Hhe  fact  of  liquor  not  being  consumed 
on  the  premises  is,  in  your  judgment,  a  great  guarantee 
<rf  the  quiet  and  good  order  of  the  dealer's  shop  ? — I 
think  so. 

5647.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  view  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  strictly  required  to  sell  in 
closed  and  not  in  open  vessels  ? — I  don't  think  that  is 
a  question  of  any  importance,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

5648.  You  don't  think  liiat  the  ability  to  purchase  in 
an  open  vessel  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  immediate  consumption 
of  the  drink? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  I  never 
thought  much  of  that. 

5649.  What  is  the  practice  in  your  district  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  liquor  in  small  quantities ; 
How  is  it  generally  taken  away? — It  seems  to  be  taken 
away  in  small  bottles  or  in  small  flasks. 

5650.  But  do  you  know  whether  the  licensed  grocers 
in  Wishaw  do  or  do  not  sell  liquor  to  be  taken  away 
in  open  vessels,  such  as  in  cups  ? — I  don't  think  ii  I 
spoke  to  them  about  that,  and  they  said  they  did  not 
do  it, — ^that  it  was  exceptional 

5651.  Do  the  people  bring  their  own  bottles  ? — Yes, 
they  seem  to  do  that ;  but  you  had  two  grocers  here 
yesterday ;  I  cannot  answer  for  them. 

5652.  But  you  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  certain 
observations,  and  one  is  anxious  to  know  upon  what 
that  opinion  is  founded  ? — So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
purohased  in  closed  vessels, — their  own  bottles,  or  a 
flask  purchased  and  corked. 

5653.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  drinking  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of 
wages  ? — It  is  determined  more  by  that,  I  think,  than 
anything  else.  My  parish  is  chiefly  a  mining  parish ; 
it  scarcely  corresponds  with  the  boundaries  of  the  burgh 
of  Wishaw.  It  contains  a  population  just  now  of  about 
10,000;  and  there  are  9  hotels,  9  licensed  bars,  and 
6  grocers'  licences,  or  about  1  licence  to  every  400  of  the 
population.  If  the  whole  adjoining  district  is  taken  in, 
it  would  be  about  one  to  every  500,  which  I  observe  is 
laid  down  as  the  normal  state  of  things.  There  is,  as 
yon  are  aware,  a  very  close  connection  between  drunken- 
ness and  crime ;  and  I  And  that  the  fines  for  breaches 
of  the  peace, — comparatively  slight,  many  of  them  are, 
Ymt  nearly  all  committed  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
— ^have  varied  very  much,  but  they  have  not  varied 
according  to  the  nnmber  of  grocers'  licences.  There 
"werd  only  three  licensed  grocers  about  four  years  ago ; 
there  are  now  six ;  the  number  has  been  doubled.  I 
have  obtained  a  note  of  the  flnes  in  our  burgh  court, 
and  I  find  that  in  the  year  ending  4th  September  1870, 
the  year  when  I  went  to  Wishaw,  the  fines  were  £95  ; 
in  1871,'£184;  in  1872,  ^264;  and  in  1873,  the  year 
of  the  high  wages,  they  rose  to  £616,  a  very  consider- 
able sum  for  the  population.  If  there  had  been  Ihe 
same  immorality  in  Glasgow,  and  the  same  enforcement 
of  the  law,  the  fines  would  have  yielded  a  sum  of  about 
£25,000  or  £26,000;  so  that  I  presume  that  at  that 
time  Wishaw  was  very  bad  indeed.  In  fact,  it  was 
most  noticeable  to  every  person  who  came  to  the 
district ;  they  declared  they  never  saw  anything  like  it, 
from  the  number  of  drunk  people  who  were  lying  about 
the  roads;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  that  drink  was 
obtained  from  the  pubUbhouses.  Then,  in  1874,  the 
fines  were  £501.     In  1875,  there  was  an  extension  of 


abe  burgh,  and  some  3000  or  4000  inhabitants  wore    OfUtaatifw. 

added  to  it ;  but  wi^es  were  coming  down.     In  that .        ** 

year,  however,  the  fines  were  still  £416.     In  1876,  it 5^^'* 

they  were  down  to  £249;  while  up  to  the  end  <rf       a^^^mm, 

September,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  they  are  down  to 

£173,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 

several  hundred  navvies  working  on  a  new  line  that  is 

just  passing  Wishaw, — ^a  line  near^  to  Wishaw  than 

the  present  one.     Making  aUowance,  therefore,  for  the 

increase  in  the  population,  the  amount  of  the  fines  now 

would  bring  it  down  to  something  like  the  same  state 

that  it  was  in  before  the  w£^es  rose.     In  fact,  in  1870 

and  1871,  the  miners'  wages  were  somewhat  higher  than 

fhey  are  at  the  present  time. 

5654.  Were  these  fines  for  assaults  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  as  well  as  for  drunkenness  ? — Yes,  and  drunk 
and  incapable.  The  numbers  vary ;  about  700  or  800 
would  be  apprehended  in  a  year. 

5655.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  maximum  fine  under 
the  Act  were  higher,  it  would  have  a  better  effect? — ^I 
think  the  maximum  fine  should  be  raised  very  much. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  have  it  so  low  as  5s. ;  it  is  a 
mere  mockery.  It  ought  to  be  made  much  higher  for 
repeated  breaches  of  tibe  peace,  or  repeated  cases  of 
drunkenness  and  incapacity. 

5656.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr  Hamilton,  whether  you 
generally  concur  in  what  Mr  Harper  has  said  ? — Mr 
Hamilton. — ^The  district  with  which  I  am  connected  ie 
so  much  different  from  Mr  Harper's, — ^it  is  not  a  mining 
district  at  all,  and  it  is  so  very  limited  in  extent,  that 
'any  concurrence  I  can  give  must  be  very  partial  The 
district  comprises  the  village  of  Crossmyloof,  and  there 
is  only  a  population  of  about  from  900  to  1000  in  it,  so 
&ir  as  I  can  ascertain.  In  that  district,  I  think,  there 
are  only  two  licensed  grocers, — one  large  grocer  and 
one  small  one.  There  are,  I  think,  four  publichouses, 
and  one  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  village,  not  in  the 
parish,  but  you  may  say  belonging  to  the  district 

5657.  But  the  village  or  parish  containing  900  people 
has  a  population  beyond  which  may  be  said  to  be 
supplied  by  these  houses  ? — I  think  that  so  far  as  the 
publichouses  are  concerned,  their  trade  is  mostly  from 
people  who  come  out  from  town, — who  come  from 
PoUockshaws  or  from  neighbouring  districta  I  don't 
think  that  so  far  as  the  village  itself  is  concerned,  the 
actual  amount  of  drink  sold  would  support  one  public- 
house  in  Crossmyloof. 

5658.  Then,  perhaps  you  would  offer  remarks  of 
your  own  without  reference  to  what  Mr  Harper  has 
said,  if  you  would  prefer  it  ? — So  far  as  I  know  of  the 
licensed  grocers,  their  trade  is  quite  legitimate.  I 
think  that  the  grocers'  larade  in  spirits  is  quite  a  Inti- 
mate trade,  being  that  of  carrying  small  quantities  in 
vessels  from  the  5iop ;  but  I  believe  there  is  very  little 
of  that  with  us, — ^the  trade  being  mostly  in  connection 
with  respectable  families,  who  may  take  their  small 
supplies  regulariy  from  the  grocer.  I  dont  think  there 
is  much  demand  by  families  frcmi  the  publichouses  at 
aU. 

5659.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  the 
possession  of  licences  by  two  grocers  in  Langside  meets 
a  legitimate  demand  ? — Yes,  hom.  the  villagers. 

5660.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  these  particular 
houses  are  well  conducted,  and  do  not,  to  any  extent 
at  least,  sell  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  have  never  been  told  of  any  case  of 
liquor  being  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

5661.  But  have  you  proper  means  of  observing  that? 
— Only  in  so  far  aa  passing  through  the  village  very 
frequently. 

5662.  And  you  see  no  signs  of  people  going  there  to 
drink?— No. 

5663.  Do  you  think  that  in  itself  it  is  a  convenience 
to  families,  and  has  no  bad  effect  ? — I  thinlr  so. 

5664.  You  have  not  heard,  for  instance,  of  women 
being  induced  to  take  to  drinking  by  the  temptation 
offered  to  get  spirits  at  the  provision  shop  ? — l^o.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  case. 

5665.  Is  that  the  substance  of  what  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— ^Yes.  Mr  Harper, — I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that 
I  spoke  to  the  provost  on  the  subject  of  the  fines,  and 
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Glaboow.    asked  him  if  they  had  modified  them  and  brought  them 

Z"         down  to  be  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  altered 

UrBmMmu  circumstances  of  the  people  from  having  less  money, 

*  and  he  said  they  had  done  so  to  a  certain  extent     He 

said  theie  were  so  many  days  that  they  could  send  a 
man  to  prison  or  give  him  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  they 
had  lowered  the  fine  somewhat,  so  as  to  be  as  it  were 
commensurate  with  Khe  other  punishment  Therefore, 
the  fines  have  been  made  less  in  these  more  unpropi- 
tious  times. 

5666.  Is  that  for  fear  of  punishing  a  man's  family  too 
severely] — Yes;  and  that  has  been  taken  in  as  an 
element  in  considering  the  amount  of  the  fines.  I  may 
mention  that  we  are  very  much  annoyed  with  Sabbath 
drinking,  and  I  believe  that  is  what  is  most  offensive, 
and  doing  more  harm  than  anything  else. 

5667.  Is  that  by  the  so-called  bona  fide  traveller  1 — 
Yes  ;  it  is  quite  a  farce  with  us.  They  come  in  from 
the  neighbourhood,  or  only  go  a  street  or  two,  and 
then  they  are  travellers. 

5668.  Do  you  think  they  ever  get  drink  in  grocers' 
shops  on  Sundays  % — No,  never.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
hotel-keepers  about  this ;  I  know  them  quite  well,  and 
although  I  have  spoken  about  the  class  of  people,  and 
what  goes  on  at  their  doors,  I  am  not  wishing  to  throw 
special  aspersions  on  the  men  themselves.  They  are 
just  like  a  railway  company ;  with  the  class  of  passen- 
gers going  through  Lanarkshire  here,  it  is  often  very 
disagreeable  to  be  in  a  third-class  carriage  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  at  certain  places.  In  other  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  such  as  away  in  Dumfries,  or  in  the 
north  in  Perthshire,  you  may  ride  at  any  time  in  a 
third-class  carriage,  and  feel  very  comfortable,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  directors  of  the  Caledonian 
Eailway  are  less  respectable  than  the  directors  of  the 
Highland  Eailway.  The  hotel-keepers  with  us  are  in 
the  same  position ;  they  have  certain  customers  coming 
in  whom  they  must  serve.  I  have  spoken  to  them 
more  than  once  about  this  Sunday  drinking,  and  about 
four  years  ago,  when  matters  were  at  the  worst,  I  went 
round  and  saw  them  about  it ;  and  they  agreed  to  this, 
that  if  every  hotel  was  closed,  they  would  be  quite 
willing  to  dose.  They  said  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  of  that  Sunday  traffic  was  so  great  that  they 
desired  to  get  out  of  it;  but  the  arrangement  has 
not  been  carried  out  I  consider  Sunday  drinking  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  we  have  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liquor  traffic. 

5669.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Then  you  are  quite 
decidedly  of  opinion,  from  your  observation,  that  the 
excess  of  drunkenness  which  you  deplore  so  much  in 
your  parish,  is  occasioned  by  the  pablichouses  and 
hotels,  and  not  by  the  grocers  % — Yes ;  that  is  my  con- 
viction. When  I  got  the  hotel-keepers  to  say  that  they 
would  shut  all  their  places  on  Sunday,  I  went  to  people 
who  were  specially  interested  in  the  temperance 
movement,  and  I  proposed  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
and  said  I  would  go  with  a  paper  signed  by  every  hotel 
keeper  in  Wishaw,  saying  they  were  quite  willing  to 
shut  their  establishments  on  Sunday,  if  it  was  done  on 
the  part  of  all;  but  I  was  told,  *we  want  no  half 
*  measures.  We  want  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
'traffic' 


Mr  Crichton; 

Jfr  Barthwick; 

Mr  Thomson; 

Mr  Wilson, 


examined. 


182.  Mr  James  Crichton,  of  Messrs 
Pringle  &  Crichton,  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealers,  Glasgow, 

183.  Mr  Thomas  Borthwick,  Wholesale 
Grain  Dealer,  Glasgow, 

184.  Mr  Jambs  Thomson,  Commercial 
Traveller  to  Messrs  Semple,  M*Lean, 
&  Eeid,  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers, 
Glasgow, 

185.  Mr  David  ?  Wilson,  Commercial 
Traveller  to  Messrs  J.  &  T.  Brown 
&  Co.,  Wholesale  Tea  and  Coffee 
Merchants,  Glasgow, 

5670.  Ths     Chcdrman, — I    understand     that     Mr 
Crichton  will  speak  first^  and  on  behalf  of  the  other 


witnesses? — Mr  CricMon. — ^My  experience  of  the 
grocers'  licensing  question  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  I  have  personally,  more  or 
less,  been  engaged  going  out  and  in  among  grocers, 
licensed  and  unlicensed,  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  Glasgow  and  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland.  I 
don't  go  so  frequently  over  the  towns  of  Scotland  as  I 
remain  in  Glasgow,  but  when  I  do  go  occasionally  I 
am  generally  accompanied  by  one  of  our  travellers, 
some  one  who  is  constantly  going  round  that  particular 
part  of  the  country,  and  nmking  regular  journeys  so 
many  times  a  year ;  and  if  I  go  along  with  him,  then 
I  am  introduced  to  the  various  grocers  with  whom  we 
are  doing  business,  and  I  at  once  get  acquainted  with 
them,  and  can  see  quite  clearly  the  style  in  which  they 
conduct  their  business.  Speaking  generally  of  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  Licensing  Act,  I 
would  say  that  wherever  the  law  is  stringently  applied, 
it  is  ample  to  meet  any  deviations  on  the  part  of  the 
grocers  in  the  observance  of  the  law.  I  find,  too,  that 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Licensing  Act  is  observed  during  perhaps 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  country  towns.  I 
think  that  in  that  time  there  have  been  fewer  evasions 
of  the  law  than  there  were  before.  I  have  frequently 
seen  cases  of  backshop  drinking, — people  going  in  in  a 
quiet  way  and  getting  a  little  whisky — ^in  certain  towns. 
I  think  Dundee  was  about  the  worst  for  that  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  but  of  late  years  I  find  that  to  be  less 
visible,  and  in  a  great  many  of  the  best  shops  in  all  the 
towns  they  are  entirely  free  of  it.  In  Dundee  a  year  or 
two  ago  I  was  led  to  inquire  particularly  as  to  how  the 
town  had  so  much  improved  in  that  respect,  and  I  was 
informed  by  our  man  there  who  goes  constantly  about 
that  it  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  more  stringent 
application  of  the  law.  The  magiBtrates  were  not  grant- 
ing licences  so  readily ;  they  were  more  particular  with 
those  they  granted  ;  and  they  were  more  strict  in  with- 
drawing a  licence  in  the  case  of  any  evasion  of  the  Act 
The  poUce,  too,  were  looking  sharply  after  their  work, 
and  in  that  way  a  stop  was  put  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law  by  those  grocers  who  might  otherwise  have  done  it, 
because  in  Dundee  there  is  a  large  lower  class  popula- 
tion, and  a  number  of  smaller  sized  shops,  and  some  of 
them  might  perhaps  have  evaded  the  law  if  they  were 
able,  but  for  that  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  police* 
That  practice  has,  I  think,  been  almost  entirely  done 
away  with ;  and  that  leads  me  to  believe,  that  if  the  law 
is  fairly  applied,  as  it  may  be,  and  as  it  is  possible  to 
apply  it,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  cure  the  e-^  that  is 
complained  of.  I  say  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  with  which  I  am,  I.  may  say, 
partially  familiar.  The  next  of  my  remarks  will  apply 
more  particularly  to  Glasgow.  I  have  gone  lai^ly 
over  Glasgow  for  the  last  twelve  years,  spending 
almost  all  my  time,  perhaps  five  or  six  hours  or  more 
a  day,  walking  between  twenty  and  thirty  calls  a  day 
on  an  average,  on  the  grocers  in  Glasgow,  both  licensed 
and  unlicensed.  I  find  that  there  are  always  in  Glasgow 
a  large  proportion  of  the  licensed  grocers'  shops  in 
west  end  localities, — I  mean  by  that  the  better  districts 
of  the  town  where  the  better  class  people  live,  who  may 
be  supposed  at  all  times  to  keep  liquor  in  their  houses, 
and  therefore  to  wish  for  the  convenience  of  ordering 
it  from  the  grocers,  and  having  it  sent  to  their  houses ; 
and  my  opinion  is  that  if  a  grocer  means  to  keep  his 
trade  up,  and  to  conduct  it  properly  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  his  customers,  it  is  essential  for  him  to  possess 
the  grocers'  licence  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 

5671.  Then,  in  that  case,  you  would  think  it  hard 
upon  a  grocer  in  a  respectable  way  of  business  for  the 
magistrates  to  refuse  him  a  licence  ? — I  think  there  is 
a  little  hardship  in  it,  provided  he  is  quite  a  respectable 
man  and  is  in  a  west  end  locality,  where  he  can  scarcely 
so  well  conduct  his  business  without  it  I  think  he  is 
in  that  way  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

5672.  And  the  licences  in  that  case  should,  you 
think,  be  given  according  to  the  demand  for  them  by 
the  trade  ? — I  think  so.  I  don't  say  that  an  unlicensed 
grocer  in  the  heart  of  the  town'  is  at  the  same  disadvan- 
tage, because  there  there  is  not  such  a  demand  by 
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family  grocers ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that  in  Glasgow  the 
unlicensed  grocers  are  quite  sufficient  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  licensed  grocers.  Indeed,  they  have  perhaps 
the  best  of  it 

5673.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  licence  is,  in 
your  opinion,  essential  to  a  grocer  in  west  end  localities 
as  distinguished  from  one  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
where,  pediaps,  the  lower  class  people  live  1 — Yes. 

5674.  Suppose  that  none  of  them  had  it,  but  that 
the  trades  were  separated,  I  suppose  that  no  such 
necessity  would  then  apply  ? — I  would  say  then  that  it 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience  for  people  in  west  end 
localities  particularly,  or  people  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  buying  their  spirits  and  having  them  taken  to  their 
homes  if  they  could  not  get  them  at  the  grocers. 

5675.  But  suppose  that  in  Buchanan  Street  there 
was  one  man  who  sold  tea  and  so  forth,  and  another 
man  who  sold  spirits,  &c,  would  there  be  any  great 
inconvenience  in  a  party  ordering  his  commodities  from 
these  two  houses  instead  of  one  1-~-It  would  necessitate 
two  sendings.  He  would  require  to  make  two  messages 
of  it ;  then  the  goods  would  require  to  be  feent  in  two 
different  directions,  and  they  would  be  entered  in  two 
separate  accounts  instead  of  being  all  entered  in  the 
one.  Then  the  tmlicensed  grocer  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  has  country  customers  coming  in,  who  enable  him 
to  maintain  a  good  business,  irrespective  of  the  licence. 
These  people  come  in  by  the  railway  trains  and  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  without  going  round  by 
the  outskirts  at  aU,  and  therefore  would  not  buy  their 
goods  there,  so  that  the  unlicensed  grocer  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  can  better  afford  to  want  the  licence. 

5676.  Then,  do  you  mean  this,  that  so  many  men 
could  not  be  supported  by  the  grocery  trade  if  it  was 
not  helped  by  the  spirit  trade  ? — Certcunly  not ;  because 
just  now  if  you  take  away  a  man's  attention  from  the 
grocery  trade  pure  and  simple,  and  give  him  a  general 
trade,  including  spirits,  he  does  not  push  the  groceries 
quite  so  mucL  He  is  content  if  he  does  a  good  trade  on 
the  whole ;  he  does  not  push  the  special  articles  of  his 
grocery  business  quite  so  much,  because  he  has  the 
union  of  things. 

5677.  But  supposing  Parliament  thought  it  desirable 
to  separate  the  two  trades,  if  it  was  not  done  in  a  hurry, 
but  upon  due  notice  given,  the  thing  would  arrange 
itself,  would  it  not  ? — Through  time  it  would.  The 
competition  would  be  very  severe  during  the  first  few 
years  on  the  grocers'  part,  and  some  of  them  would  have 
to  go  to  the  wall ;  but  through  competition,  it  would 
ultimately  adjust  itself.  Then,  with  regard  to  drinking 
on  the  premises,  I  have  not  seen  that  prevail  to  any  ex- 
tent in  Glasgow  for  the  last  twelve  yeara  In  that  time 
I  may  perhaps  have  known  one  or  two  places  where  the 
law  was  evaded  a  little,  but  at  the  present  moment  I 
cannot  put  my  finger  on  any  one  place  where  it  is  done. 

5678.  The  chief-constable  tells  us  that  he  believes  it 
to  be  most  uncommon  among  the  grocers  in  Glasgow. — 
I  believe  that  to  be  correct  I  am  constantly  going  out 
and  in  to  their  premises ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  see  it  if 
it  was  going  on.  Treating  travellers  is  equally  imknown 
in  Gla^fow  ;  and  as  to  treating  customers,  I  never  saw 
it  It  would  be  very  much  against  the  trade  of  any 
respectable  grocer  in  Glasgow  if  he  allowed  such  a  thing 
on  his  premises.  Kespectable  people  would  not  go  in  if 
they  saw  hangers-on  in  that  way  about  the  shop.  As 
to  supplying  drinks  and  charging  it  as  groceries,  I  would 
say  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  not  obtain  in 
Glasgow.  In  fact,  in  the  lower  class  places,  where  that 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  done,  there  is  not  much  credit 
given.  In  the  very  lowest  places  it  is  all  cash  ;  they 
won't  sell  to  them  on  credit ;  and  then  with  regard  to 
the  class  a  step  above  that,  the  Arrestment  Act  prevents 
that  to  a  great  extent,  except  in  Grovan  and  Partick, 
where  there  is  some  of  it  yet,  but  in  the  west  end 
localities  it  does  not  apply.  There  may  be  an  open 
account  running  there,  but  they  get  it  in  large  quantities. 
Then  another  point  which  I  have  seen  noticed  is  women 
buying  drink  from  grocers  who  would  otherwise  rather 
want  than  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it  Now,  I  have 
seen  women  and  others  frequently  go  into  grocers'  shops 


for  small  quantities  of  whisky,  more  particularly  in  those.    Glasgow. 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  poorer  classes  and  thosQ         — 
who  don't  buy  large  quantities  live,  still  I  am  not  ^^  ii^^!2^^, 
opinion  that  any  woman  who  wants  to  buy  whisky  in  j^^j^^^nson'- 
that  way  would  want  it  if  she  could  not  get  it  in  a  Mr  Wilson, ' 

grocer's  shop.    I  think  it  is  a  great  convenience  that  she       

gets  it  there,  and  she  probably  uses  that  convenience ; 
but  I  think  that  one  who  really  wants  it  would  not  be 
deterred  from  going  to  the  publichouse  for  it  I  think, 
too,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  that  those  who  prefer 
to  go  to  the  grocer's  shop  should  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  publichouse  for  it  I  know  a  grocer  at  present  who 
has  frequently  had  occasion  to  send  his  lads  to  a  public- 
house  in  order  to  purchase  liquors  for  his  customers  who 
came  in  and  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  do  it  rather  than 
that  they  should  send  their  servants  for  it  The  other 
day  I  was  informed  of  a  lady  who  came  to  a  west  end 
grocer,  and  b^an  to  give  a  pretty  extensive  order.  She 
came  on  to  the  item  of  malt  liquors,  and  when  she  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  supply  them,  she  said  she 
just  thought  of  opening  an  account  with  him,  as  she 
liked  his  other  things  very  well,  but  she  would  much 
prefer  having  her  goods  from  where  they  could  be  got 
all  together.  I  know  that  that  feeling  is  very  common, 
and  tibierefore  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience 
if  people  had  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  liquora 

5679.  Did  not  that  case  you  last  mentioned  show  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  a  grocer  to  refuse  him  a  licence, 
because  the  effect  of  refusing  him  a  licence  would 
simply  be  to  transfer  from  him  some  of  his  custom  ? — 
It  certainly  would  have  that  effect ;  but  there  is  room 
for  a  certain  number  of  imlicensed  grocers  who  may 
draw  their  custom  from  people  who  do  not  wish  to  go 
either  to  the  licensed  grocer's  or  the  publichouse. 

5680.  But  if  a  grocer  applies  for  a  licence,  it  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  thinks  it  is  necessary  for 
his  business  1 — I  should  think  so. 

5681.  Mr  M^Lagan, — You  are  now  referring  to 
Glasgow  ? — ^Yes,  entirely  to  Glasgow. 

5682.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  unlicensed 
grocers  in  Glasgow  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  licensed 
grocers  ? — They  are. 

6683.  That  shows,  does  it  not,  that  the  great  nm'ority 
of  the  people  of  Glasgow  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  great 
inconvenience  to  go  to  two  different  shops  for  their 
groceries  and  their  drink  1 — That  might  be  inferred  ; 
but  the  large  grocers'  shops  proper  flourish  best,  not  so 
much  in  the  west  end  localities  as  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  customers  from  the  country  coming  by  rail- 
way- call  at.  their  places,  or  in  the  lower  districts  of  the 
town,  where  people  come  out  to  buy  small  quantities  of 
groceries  every  day.  Some  of  the  unlicensed  shops  in 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  town  do  the  largest  trade  of  any 
of  the  grocers  in  Glasgow,  and  they  sell  both  the 
cheapest  and  dearest  commodities.  That  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  working  classes  here.  If  they  have  money  they 
will  take  the  best  articles  they  can  get,  and  pay  a  high 
price  for  them,  but  if  they  do  not  have  money  they  will 
take  cheaper  articles.  After  getting  their  groceries  from 
the  unlicensed  grocer,  these  people  go  to  the  publichouse 
for  their  liquor,  and  that  is  no  hardship  for  them, 
because  they  are  not  afraid  to  go  in.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  publichouses  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  apply  that  condition  to  respectable  people  who 
do  not  like  to  go  to  the  publichouse,  you  are  imposing 
a  hardship  upon  them.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  class 
people,  they  do  not  mind  going  there  for  their  liquor^ 
because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  back  and  forward 
there,  and  they  know  the  people  who  frequent  these 
places,  so  that  an  unlicensed  grocer's  shop  may  flourish 
very  well  in  such  a  locality.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
that  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  these  localities  is  a 
very  different  one  from  what  is  carried  on  by  a  west 
end  family  grocer,  who  supplies  families  with  groceries 
and  liquors  and  everything  they  want 

5684.  The  Chairman  put  the  question  to  you  already^ 
that  supposing  the  legislature  should  resolve  to  abolish 
grocers'  licences,  and  to  establish  another  class  of  shops 
for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  do  you  think  that  the  better  class  of 
people  would  object  to  go  to  such  places  for  their 
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tf  LA800W.    QKCiBable  liqnoiB  1 — I  think  they  would.     I  i^iink  there 

—         would  be  objections  to  such  shope  unless  tiiey  were 

Mr  Oriehton;  allowed  to  sell  groceries  as  weU.     I  have  heard  it 

mI  n^m'-  ^iwn*ly  and  generaUy  stated  Oiat  the  qnaHty  of  the 

Jfr  WiUan. '  liquor  sold  in  grocers'  shops  was  better  thaai  that  whish 

was  sold  in  publichouses,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to 

test  that  for  myself.  I  sent  to  half-a-dozm  different 
grocers'  shops  in  Glasgow,  and  procured  from  each  a 
small  quantity  of  whisky.  These  were  taken  at  random 
in  different  parts  of  the  dty ;  there  was  no  selection 
made.  I  instmcted  my  confidential  clerk  also  to  take 
the  very  same  quantities  of  whisky,  at  the  same  prices, 
fnmi  the  nearest  pubHchouses  to  each  of  these  grocers' 
shops.  I  then  mixed  all  the  grocers'  whiskies  togeth^, 
and  I  mixed  all  the  publichoise  whiskies  toge^er,  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  invidious  in  any  way  in  comparing 
the  whiricy  sold  by  one  individual  with  the  whiskies  of 
another.  When  I  had  mixed  the  whiskies  in  the  way 
I  have  mentioned,  I  sent  them  to  an  analyst  for 
analysis,  and  the  result  was  that  in  alcoholic  strength 
the  grocers'  whisky  was  8*4  degrees  stronger  than  the 
publichouse  whisky.  At  the  same  time  they  were  both 
good  wholesome  whiskies,  and  free  from  any  adulteration 
or  anything  bad ;  so  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  here  in 
Glasgow  we  are  supplied  with  good  wholesome  pure 
whisky,  both  in  the  publichouses  and  in  grocers'  shops. 
The  result  of  my  experience,  however,  was,  to  the 
extent  I  have  mentioned,  in  favour  of  the  grocers' 
shops,  so  far  as  strength  went 

5685.  Mr  Ferguson, — Did  that  analysis  indicate 
anything  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  fusel  oil 
that  we  have  neard  so  much  about  ? — It  was  distinctiy 
stated  with  regard  to  both  samples  that  th^re  was  no 
fusel  oil  in  either  of  them.  They  were  quite  pure  and 
free  from  that 

5686.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton, — ^Do  you  suppose  that 
the  different  whiskies  were  of  the  same  age  %-—l  cannot 
tell  as  to  that  The  analyst  could  not  determine  what 
age  they  were;  but  they  were  bought  at  the  same 
prices,  and  I  have  given  you  the  result 

5687.  Mr  M*Lagan.—-C9ii  you  tell  me  whethOT  there 
is  more  fusel  oil  in  malt  or  in  grain  whisky  ? — I  think 
there  is  more  in  grain  whisky. 

5688.  I  put  the  question  because  a  distiller  told  me 
the  contrary. — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  matter.  With  regard  to  the  minimum 
quantity  to  be  sold,  I  would  have  that  regulated  entirely 
by  the  wants  of 'the  purchaser.  With  regard  to  the 
hours  of  closing,  I  think  that  these  might,  without 
danger,  be  made  shorter  than  they  ara  I  think  that 
all  Ucensed  places  might  shut  perhaps  by  8  o'clock  at 
night. 

5689.  Do  you  mean  publicans  as  well  as  grocers  ? — 
Yes.  Then  I  have  noticed  one  point  which  has  been 
brought  frequentiy  before  the  Commission, — to  make 
the  rent  the  basis  of  licensing.  I  don't  think  that  that 
would  work.  It  would  tend  to  give  a  certain  value  for 
the  shop  and  to  attach  the  licence  to  the  shop  to  a 
certain  extent  rather  tiian  to  the  individual  I  think 
that  if  the  individual  is  aU  right,  no  matter  what  the 
shop  may  be,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  open  to  day- 
light, and  suitable  for  conducting  the  business,  I  would 
not  pay  much  attention  to  its  siza 

5690.  Mr  Ferguson. — But  the  licence  at  present  does 
not  belong  to  the  individual ;  it  is  attached  to  the  Uouse. 
It  is  the  house  that  is  licensed,  and  not  the  man  ? — 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that  It  is  con- 
sidered, I  think,  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  that  they 
license  the  man. 

5691.  But  then  that  man  cannot  take  away  his 
licence  to  another  house! — He  can  apply  to  have  a 
transfer  of  it  from  that  house  to  another.  The  position 
of  matters  is  this  :  the  landlord  lets  his  shop,  and  the 
tenant  then  proposes  to  get  a  licence.  He  pays  .£25 
of  rent  for  the  shop  to  be^  with,  and  he  gets  a  licence^ 
He  is  a  respectable  man,  and  he  gets  a  lease  from  his 
landlord,  perhaps  for  seven  years.  He  conducts  his 
business  in  a  respectable  way,  and  has  made  a  good 
trade  there,  and  then  p^haps  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  landlord  comes  in  and  says :  '  I  know  that  you  are 
'  licensed ;  you  wiU  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  your 


^  licence  tzans^erred  to  any  other  premises  ;  the  rent  ol 
'  my  ^op  will  now  be  £60  or  £80  per  aimnm.'  They 
put  most  &J>ulou8  rents  on  such  premi8e««n  Glasgow 
as  are  licensed,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  great  hardship  to 
the  grooec  He  has  made  his  biuinefls,  and  it  is  on  his 
own  application  that  the  shop  has  been  licensed ;  bat 
the  landlord  comes  in  and  reaps  the  benefit 

5692.  Then  your  opinicm  is  in  favour  d  licensing 
the  man  and  not  the  house! — Tea  With  regard  to 
poHee  interference,  I  think  it  is  ample  as  it  is, — I  mean 
that  if  the  present  powers  of  the  police  were  pvc^peily 
carried  out^  they  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  pievent 
any  abuse  of  the  existing  Act  With  r^^nd  to  tiie 
whole  matter  as  to  grocers'  licenoes,  I  think  they  oo^ 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  at  present  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  refer  at  all  to  publichonses,  I 
would  say  that^  having  thought  a  good  deal  about  this 
matter  from  various  points  oi  view,  I  think  that  all 
licences  diould  be  granted  for  consumption  off  the 
premises,  and  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  the 
consumption  of  liquors  on  any  premises  where  they  are 
sold.  I  think  that  is  a  far  greater  public  inccmvenience, 
and  leads  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  dmnkenness  than 
is  caused  by  licensed  groc^^ 

5693.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  think  that  peofde 
should  not  be  able  to  go  into  a  hotel,  for  instance,  and 
buy  liquor  and  drink  it  there) — ^I  would  require  to 
except  hotels.  Some  provision  mi^t  be  nmde  for 
allowing  liquor  to  be  given  to  those  who  live  in 
them. 

5694.  Mr  Fergttson, — ^And  restaurants  I — Bestau- 
rants,  I  think,  would  also  require  to  be  provided  foe 
They  mi^t  be  allowed  to  sdl  nothing  stronger  than 
beer,  or  whisky  of  the  strength  of  beer. 

5695  Sherry  ? — Anything  of  an  intoxicating  nature 
might  be  allowed  to  be  sold  strong  enough  to  act  as 
a  stimulant;  but  liquors,  properly  so  cdled,  should 
not  be  sold  in  such  places,  so  that  men  could  go  there 
and  get  themselves  intoxicated,  and  then  come  out  and 
annoy  the  public  on  the  streets  of  G^lasgow  as  they  do 
so  often  at  present  on  a  Saturday  evening:  We  see 
.  men  leaving  these  places  at  such  times,  and  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  What  I  mean  is  that 
if  some  system  of  that  kind  were  introduced,  and  if 
people  were  to  buy  their  liquors  and  take  them  home, 
they  would  be  at  home  when  they  consumed  them,  and 
they  would  not  be  outside  or  sewi  by  the  public  or 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  I  think  these  are  all  the 
points  which  I  wish  to  mention. 

5696.  Ths  Chairmctn. — ^Do  the  other  gentlemen  c<m- 
cur  generally  in  what  Mr  Crichton  heus  said  ? — Mr 
Thomson, — ^My  experienee  ds  a  commercial  traveller  has 
extended  from  Peeblesshire  down  to  the  West  Highlands 
as  far  as  Stomoway,  including  the  counties  intervening, 
for  the  last  thirty  yeare.  I  concur  generally  in  what 
Mr  Crichton  has  said.  I  don't  concur,  however,  in  the 
last  statement  he  has  made.  I  would  not  restrict  people 
to  taking  away  spirits  from  publichouses  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  taking  them  away  from  the  publichouses 
it  would  necessitate  them  taking  them  to  tiieir  own 
homes,  and  thereby  expose  their  children  to  the  evil  in* 
fluences  of  drinking  habits,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
prevail  to  a  large  extent  in  many  of  our  towns.  I  quite 
concur  with  Mr  Crichton  that  I  would  not  sanction  tiie 
withdrawal  of  licences  from  grocera  My  reason  for 
saying  so  is  based  upon  e:q>erience  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  Previous  to  that 
time  it  was  customary  for  grocers  to  have  their  groceries 
on  the  one  side  of  the  shop  and  their  provisions  on  tiie 
other,  and  to  have  places  in  the  back  part  of  their 
premisea  for  drinking  purposes,  which  I  must  confess  I 
very  rarely  saw  abused. 

5697.  At  that  time  the  grocers'  shops  were  really 
publichouses  ? — ^Tes.  At  the  passing  of  that  Act,  how- 
ever, many  of  tlie  grocers  who  held  licences  wished  to 
retahi  their  licences,  and  in  some  instances  they  got 
shops  next  door,  and  in  others  a  door  or  two  apart 
When  that  was  the  case  they  simply  gave  a  line  for  the 
spirits  asked  for,  and  the  <mstomer  went  to  the  spirit 
shop,  thereby  exposing  women  and  children  to  the  evil 
of  counter  trades,  where  in  many  instances  there  might 
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be  parties  diinking  and  swearing  and  using  language 
-wMch  no  womBJi  or  child  ought  to  hear.  Ck>n0equently 
I  could  not  accede  to  the  separati(m  of  the  husinesses 
for  that  reason  alone.  The  great  nugority  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  I  quite  oonoor  with. 

5698.  You  would  not  a^pproYe  of  sepatating  the  two 
bufiineaseey  because,  as  I  Hnderstand,  that  would  drive 
the  women  or  children  to  be  sent  as  messengers  to  the 
puUichouses  ? — ^Yes.  Then  as  to  evasions  of  the  law, 
I  have  known  instanoes  where  the  law  was  evaded,  but 
not  £ar  a  long  time, — ^not  since  Utte  police  surveillance 
has  been  so  carefully  gone  about  as  it  is  now. 

5699.  On  your  professional  visits  you  have  not  for  a 
kmg  time  witnessed  any  evasion  of  the  law  1 — No,  I 
have  not 

5700.  Have  you  seen  any  practice  of  drinking  in  the 
shop  on  any  pretence  whatever  during  your  visits  ? — I 
have.  I  have  jseen  spirits  given  to  fnends,  that  is  if  a 
person  were  unwell ;  but  not  a  mend  evasion  of  the  law. 

5701.  And  to  customers  1 — Not  to  customeis  unless 
in  one  or  two  localitie&  The  places  where  I  have  seen 
it  mostly  were  where  there  were  large  ironworks,  where 
men  are  exposed  to  great  heats,  and  in  many  cases 
obliged  to  take  beer  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  where 
there  was  no  publichousesmt^e  neighbourhood.  I  have 
seen  the  law  evaded  in  suclx  circumstances  ;  but  very 
seldom. 

5702.  When  you  say  that  there  was  no  moral  evasion 
of  the  law,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  evasion  of  the  law  is  an  immoral  act  or 
not  ? — In  saying  that  it  was  not  a  moral  evasion  of  the 
law,  I  meant  that  it  was  not  an  evasion  of  the  law  for 
purposes  of  profit    It  was  singly  evaded  for  friendship. 

5703.  You  spoke  just  now  of  men  employed  in  ex- 
hausting occupations  resorting  to  grocers'  ^ops  and  pro- 
cuiii^  drink  there.  Would  you  call  the  giving  of 
liquor  in  such  cases  the  giving  of  it  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose 9 — I  certainly  would.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
these  m^i  their  eneigiee  are  exhausted,  while  by  getting 
beer  or  porter  their  lost  energy  is  resuscitated. 

5704.  But  still  that  is  in  the  way  of  trade  1 — Yes,  it 
is  quite  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  I  have  known  very  few 
instances  where  that  has  been  done.  I  have  more  fre- 
quently seen  it  refused.  In  various  places,  for  instance 
in  (xovan,  Partick,  Whiteinch,  Wishaw,  Biggar,  Lanark, 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  not  only  seen  the  grocer  refusing 
to  give  the  spirits,  but  I  have  seen  him  in  many 
instances  refusing  to  give  spirits  and  to  mark  them 
down  in  the  book.  I  have  tc^en  the  trouble  to  ask  the 
grocer  afterwards  why  be  refused  to  do  that,  and  his 
answer  was  that  the  party  who  applied  was  a  respectable 
working  man,{and  that  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  get 
the  necessaries  of  life  without  getting  any  of  the 
luxuries,  and  incurring  a  debt  whi(^  he  had  no  prospect 
of  paying. 

5705.  The  next  witness  is  Mr  Wilson  :  Do  you  con- 
cur generally  with  Mr  Crichton  in  what  he  has  said  1 — 
Mr  Wilson,*-!  concur  generally  with  his  statement  I 
have  had  a  pretty  extensive  experience  of  over  twenty 
years  travelUng  in  Glasgow  and  neighbouring  towns, 
Stirling,  Helensburgh,  Dumbarton,  Greenock,  and  most 
of  the  towns  in  Ayrshire.  I  would  not  like  to  endorse 
the  whole  of  Mr  Crichton's  statem^its,  but  I  must  say 
likat  my  own  experience,  extending  over  that  length  of 
time,  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  grocers.  I  think  they 
conduct  their  business  exceedingly  well  I  have  seen 
a  little  evasion  of  the  law  in  some  cases,  both  in  town 
and  country;  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  I 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
tradea.  I  think  it  would  inflict  a  very  great  hardship 
cm  the  grocers,  and  I  think  that  the  people  generally 
prefer  to  get  any  Hqoors  they  want  along  with  their 
grooeries. 

^  5706.  You  mean  that  it  would  inflict  a  hardship  to 
iakB  away  the  lioenoe,  or  to  refuse  to  renew  a  licence,  to 
a  man  who  had  kid  out  money  on  his  business  9 — Yes. 
5707.  But  would  there  be  any  hardship  in  refusing 
a  iioenee  to  a  new  man  % — ^I  think  I  have  known  some 
cases  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hardship  in  that 
w»y.  I  would  be  indii^  to  giant  a  grocer's  licence  to 
any  respectable  party  who  was  a  grocer,  and  whose 


character  would  stand  the  test,  and  who  had  a  suitable    Glasgow. 
shop  for  the  purpose.  — 

5708.  How  have  you  seen  hardship  inflicted  by  the  ^^^[jf^' 
refusal  of  a  lioenoe  1 — I  have  known  cases  where  juJi^J^J^^; 
customers  of  my  own  have  complained  to  me  about  los-  Mr  WUsou. 

ing  customers  because  they  had  not  got  the  licenca        

Tbe  people  prefer  getting  their  liqnors  with  their 
groceries,  and  they  prefer  going  to  other  ahops  where 

they  can  get  both  things  toother.  Then  Mr  Crichton 
has  touched  on  the  quesiicm  of  spirit«hop&  My  decided 
opinion  is  that  we  have  far  too  many  e^mt^hops  in 
Glasgow.  I  would  rather  see  the  t»ade  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  grocers  ;  but  I  would  not  go  the  length 
that  Mr  Crichton  did  in  advocating  the  sweeping  away 
of  apirit-shops  altogether,  and  having  no  licensed  whisky- 
shops  in  Glasgow  where  the  liquor  should  be  ccmsumed 
on  the  premises.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  places 
of  that  kind,  but  not  so  many  as  there  are  at  present 
I  think  we  might  have  fewer  whisky-shops,  hotels,  and 
restaurants ;  but  I  think  that  in  such  places  they  should 
be  allowed  to  give  Hquors  to  parties  who  want  them, 
even  a  glass  of  sherry,  or  a  glass  of  spirits,  or  anything 
that  was  wanted  in  tiiat  way. 

5709.  In  fact  you  think  there  is  room  for  both 
trades  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  hours,  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  to  grocers  than  otheirwise 
ifij  th^y  were  confined  to  say  ham  8  to  8,  and  10 
o'clock  on  Saturdays.  I  think  these  hours  would  be  « 
sufficiently  long. 

5710.  Would  you  think  it  fair  to  confine  the  grocers 
to  these  hours  if  the  publicans  were  open  till  11  % — 
'So ;  I  think  that  would  be  hardly  fair.  I  think  the 
publican  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
grocer  in  that  respect  I  think  11  o'clock  is  too  late 
for  any  place  of  that  kind  to  be  open,  and  that  10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  would  do  quite  well 

5711.  Mr  Campbell  SwifUon* — What  is  the  great 
necessity  for  keeping  such  shops  open  longer  on 
Saturday  nights  than  on  other  nights  of  the  week  ? — I 
don't  think  that  the  necessity  for  that  exists  now  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  did  before,  because  tradesmen  now 
are  generally  paid  in  the  middle  of  the  week;  but 
some  years  ago  a  great  many  of  them  were  paid  on 
Saturdays,  and  they  required  more  time  on  the 
Saturday  nights  to  get  their  business  done.  It  was 
like  two  days'  work  put  into  one  day. 

5712.  But  wh^i  they  paid  them  on  Saturdays  they 
paid  them  long  before  10  o'clock,  did  they  not  1 — ^They 
did;  but  as  I  say,  it  is  not  easy  putting  two  days' 
work  into  one  day.  Still  the  same  necessity  does  not 
exist  now  for  these  long  hours.  I  know  grocers  who 
dose  in  the  same  way  on  Saturdi^s  as  they  do  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  I  think-  it  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  great  bulk  of  them  even  earlier  than  10 
o'clock. 

5713.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  the  demand  for 
late  sales  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  than  anything  eLse. 
People  do  not  have  to  work  on  Sundays,  and  th^efore 
they  are  not  inclined  to  go  to  bed  early  on  Saturday 
nights — is  not  that  the  reason? — Yes,  I  think  that 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it;  but  I  think  if  the 
grocers  were  to  shut  earlier,  the  people  would  get  into 
the  habit  of  buying  their  groceries  earlier.  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  said  about  the  practice  of  people 
getting  liquor  at  the  grocer's  shops,  and  having  it  put 
down  in  ^eir  books  as  goods.  In  all  my  experience, 
extendiag  over  a  long  period,  I  have  never  known  a 
sin^e  case  of  that  kind.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
to  be  sold,  I  think  that  may  be  1^  to  the  discretion 
of  the  grocer.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  to  bind 
him  down  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  sell  less  than  a  quart 
or  a  pint  bottle.  I  know  some  of  my  customero  who 
never  sell  less  than  a  bottle,  who  have  never  smaller 
measures  in  their  premises  than  haU  a  gallon,  and 
whose  casks  are  kept  down  stairs  altogether  out  of 
sight ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  others  wtio  are  not 
in  the  same  position,  and  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
a  hardship  to  confine  them  to  a  quart,  or  even  to  a 
pint  bottle.  With  regard  to  children,  or  people  coming 
and  getting  their  liquor  in  open  vessels,  suiob  as  cups, 
I  have  not  seen  t^t,  and  I  think  if  it  exists  eA>  till,  it 
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Glasgow,  must  be  to  a  very  Kmited  extent  indeed.  I  think 
—  that  the  grocery  trade,  as  a  whole,  is  conducted  very 
M^ nl^^h-  ^®^  '^^  grocers  as  a  class  are  most  respectable  men, 
Mr  7%oms&n!'^^^^  ^^^  ^  *  whole,  and  I  don't  think  they  abuse 
Mr  WiUon, '  their  licence  in  any  way.  Mr  Borthwich — I  concur 
— r-  very  much  with  what  "Mi  Crichton  has  said.  I  think 
he  has  stated  the  case  v^  plainly  and  very  fuUy, 
and  according  to  what  my  experience  has  been,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  I  would  only  say  in  addition  that  I  would 
much  rather  see  aU  the  licences  confined  entirely  to 
grocers,  leaving  it  to  the  parties  to  say  whether  they 
would  sell  groceries  or  not ;  but  I  would  have  them 
all  grocers'  licences  together.  I  consider  that  the  great 
evil  arises  from  drinking  on  the  premises,  more  parti- 
cularly allowing  parties  to  go  into  a  place  and  sit  down 
in  rooms  to  driii  as  long  as  they  choose.  Mr  Thomson, — 
There  is  one  remark  that  I  would  make  with  reference  to 
the  maturing  of  whiskies.  I  am  weU  acquainted  in 
Campbeltown,  and  I  have  asked  distillers  there  who 
the  parties  were  who  matured  their  whiskies  most  or 
longest.  The  answer  was  that  it  was  the  family  grocers. 
That  is  one  point  on  which  I  think  the  law  should  be 
very  stringent  Dr  Cameron's  analysis  shows  that  the 
evil  effects  of  whisky  did  not  arise  so  much  from 
adulteration  as  from  the  newness  of  the  spirit,  which 
was  deleterious  to  the  consumer. 

5714.  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  class  of 
trade  whose  customers  are  most  respectable  keep  the 
best  class  of  goods  ? — That  is  my  experience.  It  is 
easier  for  the  grocer  who  does  a  good  trade  to  keep  his 
whisky  for  a  longer  time  before  he  sends  it  out  to  his 
customers  than  for  a  spirit-dealer  whose  customers  merely 
come  into  the  place  for  whisky  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises.  In  the  one  case  the  grocer  has  to  supply  his 
whisky  to  families,  and  if  he  wants  to  keep  up  his  trade 
he  must  give  it  of  a  good  quality  ;  whereas  the  other 
party  is  merely  supplying  persons  who  may  never  come 
back  for  more. 

5715.  Mr  Ferguson, — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
newer  the  whisky  it  can  stand  more  dilution  with  water ! 
— I  believe  it  is. 

^  5716.  Mr  Crichton  said  that  in  the  analysis  which  he 
made  there  was  a  difference  of  8*4  degrees  in  the  two 
qualities  of  whisky.  That  represents  8  per  cent,  of 
profit  on  the  articles  sold  ? — ^Yes. 

5717.  That,  I  suppose,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  spirit-dealers  using  more  raw  whisky  than  the 
grocers  % — I  think  the  8  per  cent,  has  more  to  do  with 
the  body  of  the  whisky  than  with  its  strengtk 

5718.  The  Chairman, — But  the  family  grocer  can 
get  a  better  price  from  customers  for  a  better  article  % — 
Yes.  As  a  general  rule  they  get  a  respectable  price  for 
their  goods.  My  experience  of  family  grocers  has  been 
that  their  business  is  conducted  in  a  most  gentlemanly 
way. 

5719.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Would  it  be  any 
hardship  to  any  class  of  dealers  if  no  whisky  was  allowed 
to  be  sold  until  it  had  been  two  years  in  bond  1 — I 
don't  think  it  would  be  any  hardship.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  public  benefit,  but  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  spirit- 
merchant. 

5720.  It  woidd  be  a  loss  to  him  unless  he  charged 
more  for  it ;  but  if  he  made  whisky  dearer  that  would 
be  rather  a  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  would  it  not  1 — 
It  would.  Matured  whisky  two  years  old,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  stand  more  than  perhaps  1  of  water  to  5  or  6, 
whereas  new  whisky  as  sold  by  publichouses  will  stand 
1  to  3  quite  readily,  consequently  the  profit  on  new 
whisky  is  very  much  larger  from  the  fact  that  they  can 
use  more  water. 

5721.  But  it  would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  public  at 
large  if  whisky  was  made  dearer,  would  it  V--1  don't 
thmk  so.  It  would  not  be  a  loss  to  the  respectable 
trader.  Mr  Crichton, — ^It  would  put  a  monopoly  into 
the  hands  of  the  larger  capitalists,  and  it  would  then  be 
a  loss  to  the  public.  Mr  Thomson, — I  don't  know  that 
that  would  be  the  result  If  it  was  made  the  law  that 
no  whisky  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  bond  until  it 
was  two  years  old,  then  the  distillers  would  mature  their 
whiskies  themselves  in  order  to  retain  their  customera 
Mr  Crichton, — ^And  then  the  largest  distillers  would 


have  the  better  chance  of  business.  It  would  put  the 
business  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  could  keep  the 
largest  amount  of  stock,  and  it  would  give  no  chance  to 
a  yoimg  man  to  begin  business  at  alL 

5722.  Mr  Ferguson, — I  was  speaking  to  a  wine- 
merchant  last  night  about  this  matter,  and  he  said  that 
if  a  law  was  passed  requiring  spirits  to  be  kept  two 
years  before  it  was  used  it  would  at  once  lead  to  the 
distillers  keeping  a  stock,  so  that  the  common  spirit- 
dealers  would  not  require  to  be  out  of  their  capital,  but 
they  could  always  procure  whisky  from  the  distillers. 
Is  that  your  view  of  the  matter  ? — Mr  Thomson, — ^That 
would  be  so.  As  a  general  rule  the  spirit-merchants  are 
pretty  wealthy  men,  and  they  could  quite  well  afford  to 
mature  whisky  in  that  way. 

5723.  And  the  only  disadvantage  which  the  retail 
dealer  would"  be  at,  would  be  that  he  would  require  to 
pay  a  little  higher  price  ^ual  to  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  whisky  for  two  years  1 — Ye&  Mr  Cnchion, — 
And  they  would  also  be  at  a  loss  from  the  whisky  lying 
so  long. 

5724.  That  would  only  be  about  1  per  cent  t — ^It  is 
sometimes  a  good  deal  more  than  that 

5725.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^But  he  could  recoup 
himself  by  charging  more  for  his^whisky  ? — ^Y^  ;  he 
could  recoup  himself  in  that  way. 


186.  Mr  Arthtte  M'Neil,  examined. 

5726.  The  Chairman, — You  are  superintendent  of 
police  at  Stranraer  1— Yes. 

5727.  You  have  a  statement  which  you  desire  to 
read? — Yes.  [The  witness  then  read  the  following 
statement]  : — *  I  have  been  in  cliarge  of  the  upper  dis- 
trict of  the  county  of  Wigtown  since  20th  August 
1864.  The  upper  district  includes  the  parislies  of 
Old  Luce,  New  Luce,  Inch,  Stoneykirk,  Kirkmaiden, 
Portpatrick,  Kirkcolm,  Leswalt,  and  Stranraer.  There 
were  seven  licensed  grocers  in  the  upper  district,  five 
being  in  Stranraer,  one  in  Glenluce,  which  is  in  Old 
Luce  parish,  and  one  in  Portpatrick,  which  has  been 
done  away.  I  have  always  thought  it  a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  public  at  large  for  grocers  to  hold  a  spirit 
license.  I  consider  they  afford  great  inducements  to 
labourers  and  artisan's  wives  to  get,  for  consumption 
on  the  premises,  whatever  kind  of  drink  the  licensed 
grocer  has  for  sale,  and  I  believe  that  a  great  quantity 
of  drink  is  consumed  in  this  way  by  these  women  on 
the  premises;  and  tliat  in  some  cases  the  drink  is 
entered  in  their  pass-book  as  for  grocery  goods.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  police  to  get  at  the  licensed 
grocers,  as  their  shops  and  dwelling-houses  are  usually 
all  under  one  roof,  and  communicating,  and  the 
moment  a  policeman  is  seen  approaching  they  can 
easily  put  the  drinking  vessels  out  of  the  way.  In 
one  case  I  tried  to  get  at,  the  grocer  had  the  customers 
Into  the  house,  and  represented  to  me^that  they  were 
friends,  and  were  simply  making  a  friendly  call,  which 
I  knew  was  not  the  case.  During  the  time  I  have 
been  in  charge,  we  have  had  several  convictions  in  the 
upper  district  against  licensed  grocers  for  supplying 
drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  I  append  a 
list  of  them  for  the  period  from  1870  till  the  present 
time.  I  have  no  record  of  convictions  prior  to  1870, 
but  I  know  that  there  were  convictions  before  1870. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  spirit  traffic  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct business  by  itself,  and  if  Hcences  are  to  be  granted 
at  all,  the  sale  should  be  restricted  to  such  quantities 
as  would  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  poor  men's  wives 
to  purchase  when  they  went  for  other  goods.'    I  have 

here  a  list  of  convictions  against  grocers  in  Stranraer 
district  from  1870  to  1877,  which  shows  that  they 
were  four  in  number,  two  of  them  being  against  the 
same  person. 

5728.  You  have  5  licensed  grocers  in  Stranraer  1 
—Yes. 

5729.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  f— About 
6000. 
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5730.  How  many  publichouses  and  hotels  are  tliere) 
— ^There  are  33  publichouses  and  hotels  in  Stranraer, 
snd  5  licensed  grocers. 

5731.  Are  some  of  these  grocers  very  small  houses  ? 
— ^In  some  cases  they  are  very  small.  There  are 
two  very  respectable  grocers  in  the  place  who  do  a  big 
business. 

5732.  The  others  are  small  ones?— Yes. 

5733.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon. — How  low  rented  will 
the  smallest  of  them  be  1 — £10. 

5734.  The  Chairmaii, — ^With  regard  to  those  people 
whom  you  suspect  of  evading  the  law  but  cannot  catch, 
are  they  of  all  sizes,  or  are  ^ey  confined  to  the  smaller 
ones  1 — The  smaller  houses  are  the  worst;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that    The  larger  ones  do  a  more  respectable  business. 

5735.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  among  the  majority 
oC  the  grocers  there  is  a  habit  of  allowing  liquor  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it 

5736.  Are  the  justices  keeping  down  the  number  of 
grocers  ? — ^No.  There  never  have  been  any  of  them 
refused  in  my  time;  but  the  person  against  whom 
there  were  two  convictions  had  his  licence  withdrawn. 

5737.  They  require  a  second  conviction  before  they 
take  away  a  licence  ? — ^They  have  it  in  their  power,  I 
suppose,  to  take  it  away  any  time  if  the  places  are 
badly  conducted ;  but  a  person  generally  gets  more- 
than  one  chance  in  my  district 

5738.  Then  there  are  a  good  many  unlicensed 
grocers  in  the  town,  I  suppose  I—A  good  many. 

5739.  Is  it  commonly  said  in  Stranraer  that  working 
men's  wives  get  drink  at  grocers'  shops? — That  is  a 
common  report,  and  I  have  seen  them  get  it  myself. 

5740.  Do  you  think  they  were  getting  it  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  husbands? — I  could  not  say  that ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  a  good  many  women 
who  take  too  much  drink  in  Stranraer.  There  are 
fishermen's  wives  and  labourers'  wives,  some  of  whom 
are  very  often  muph  the  worse  of  drink. 

5741.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  them  go  to  the  pub- 
lichouses for  their  drink  ? — I  think  they  go  as  often  to 
the  grocers'  shops. 

5742.  Why  do  you  think  they  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence % — They  are  more  quiet,  and  they  can  go  there  with 
less  suspicion. 

5743.  Do  you  think  that  if  grocers  had  not  the  licence, 
they  would  go  to  the  publichouse  t — ^There  is  no  doubt 
of  that  If  they  could  not  get  it  anywhere  eke,  they 
would  go  to  the  pubb'chouse  for  it. 

5744.  But  you  think  that,  being  in  a  place  where 
they  have  business  at  any  rate,  they  get  it  more  easily 
in  the  grocers'  shops  ? — ^Yes. 

5745.  Then  the  justices  do  not  disapprove  of  giving 
licences  to  grocers  ?-— I  never  heard  one  refused,  except 
in  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 

5746.  But  they  have  not  disapproved  of  that? — ^I 
never  heard  any  objection  to  it 

5747.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Are  there  many  new 
applications  ? — There  have  been  no  new  applications  for 
grocers'  licences  for  some  time  back. 

5748.  They  are  not  going  on  increasing,  then  ? — No ; 
not  for  the  last  seven  years,  since  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  town. 

5749.  The  Chairman, — How  long  is  it  since  a  new 
licence  was  granted  for  a  grocer's  shop  in  your  district  ? 
— There  have  been  no  new  grocers'  licences  granted  in 
Stranraer,  that  I  am  aware  of,  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Of  course,  I  have  only  had  charge  of  the  town  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  I  was  not  paying  so  much  atten- 
tion to  it  before  that  time.  In  upper  district  of  Wig- 
townshire there  are  54  hotels  and  publichouses,  and  74 
unlicensed  grocers,  and  6  licensed  grocers. 


187.  Mr Wm.  Wallace  Carstaiks,  Licensed  ] 

Grocer,  Kilmarnock,  >  examined. 

188.  Mr  Andbbw  Thomson,  do.  do.,    j 

5750.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a  licensed  grocer,  Mr 
Carstairs  ? — Mr  Carstairs. — Yes ;  I  am  now  the  third 
representative  of  our  firm.     I  was  put  into  the  business 


in  1848,  and  succeeded  my  grandfather,  who  had  beeu  Glasgow. 
fifty  years  in  business  previously.  At  that  time  the  — 
Home  Drummond  Act  was  in  operation.  We  opened  n^'  ^^^^ 
then  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  was  examined  ^^  Thcmmm. 
before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  last  occasion,  I 
said  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  opening  so  soon,  — r 
and  that  the  hours  should  be  made  shorter.  At  tbat 
time,  also,  we  were  allowed  to  supply  liquor  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises ;  but  we  and  other  respectable 
grocers  rather  discouraged  that  practice.  I  did  not 
wish  to  do  it ;  we  wished  rather  to  sell  it  ont  of  the 
house.  The  grocer's  business  is  a  very  great  conve- 
nience in  country  districts.  The  Forbes  M*Keuzie  Act 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  it ;  and  some  people 
had  to  remain  as  grocers,  while  others  took  to  the  spirit 
trade.  A  number  of  people  don't  seem  thoroughly  to 
understand  what  a  licensed  grocer  is.  They  don't  seem 
to  think  they  pay  the  same  licence,  viz.,  in  proportion 
to  the  rented,  and  sell  during  shorter  hours  off  the 
premises.  Of  course,  the  rentals  in  Kilmarnock  and 
many  other  country  places  are  different  from  what 
they  are  in  Glasgow.  A  XIO  rental  in  one  place  might 
represent  a  £20  rental  in  another  district  I  consider 
that,  from  the  terms  of  the  certificate  under  the  Act  of 
1862,  we  are  in  very  much  the  same  category  as  spirit- 
dealers.  The  premises  have  to  be  examined  previous 
to  licensing,  at  least  in  the  case  of  new  applications ; 
and  the  police,  if  they  think  necessary,  have  powers 
of  supervision  over  us.  With  regard  to  the  quality 
of  thef spirits  supplied  by  grocers,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  the  analysts  have  stated  that  it  is  very  good. 
The  samples  taken  in  Kilmarnock  were  all  declared 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  except  a  little  good  clean  water. 
I  have  also,  for  eighteen  years,  been  connected  with  a 
bonded  warehouse,  and  during  that  time  I  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  age  of  whisky  going 
into  consumption,  which  varies  from  one  to  several 
years.  I  have  here  a  certificate  from  the  officer  of  Ex- 
cise, stating  that,  after  fourteen  years'  experience  on  . 
bonded  warehouses,  he  has  never  seen  whisky  sent  into 
consumption  of  such  age  and  of  such  quality  as  he  has 
seen  since  he  came  to  Kilmarnock.  When  travelling 
over  the  country  in  the  way  of  business,  I  have  often 
made  inquiries  about  marking  spirits  as  goods,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  For  many  years  I 
travelled  Ayrshire  regularlv,  and  since  then  I  have 
occasionally  been  in  Dumfriesshire,  Wigtownshire,  and 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  with  other  parties,  and  have  very 
seldom  seen  any  evasion  of  the  law.  There  are  black 
sheep  in  every  flock,  and  there  may  be  some  parties 
who  evade  the  law,  but  it  is  not  a  common  thing.  We 
had  two  cases  tried  in  Kilmarnock  lately.  One  party,  a 
grocer,  provision,  and  cheese  merchant,  sold  a  cheese 
to  a  friend ;  the  friend  was  going  to  a  distance,  and  he 
asked  for  a  pint  of  porter,  which  the  merchant  gave  him 
in  his  cheese  stora  He  was  brought  up  and  convicted, 
but  he  has  since  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  trafficking  for  profit  Only  last  week  we  had  a  case 
of  a  grocer,  who  was  agent  for  Messrs  Qilbey  and  Sons, 
who  had  two  friends  in  to  whom  he  showed  some 
samples.  They  bought  before  they  went  out ;  but  the 
party  was  brought  up  and  fined.  The  magistrates  had 
some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  believe 
they  applied  to  the  stipendiary  in  Glasgow  for  his  opinion ; 
but  since  then  our  association  have  taken  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  Edinburgh,  and  his 
view  is  that  a  bona  fide  showing  of  samples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale  is  not  an  evasion  of  the  Act,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  law.  Many  of  us  are  both  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers.  We  get  a  wholesale  licence  from  Govern- 
ment to  enable  us  to  sell  any  quantity  above  two  gallons, 
and  we  have  a  retail  licence  for  smaller  quantities.  We 
will  find  it  a  great  hardship  if,  when  a  gentleman  comes 
in  wishing  to  see  the  quality  of  our  goods,  we  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  show  him  a  sample,  although  perhaps 
it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  an  evasion  of  the  law.  With 
regard  to  fixing  the  number  of  licences  according  to 
population,  that  is  a  thing  that  in  many  places  would 
never  do.  For  instance,  at  such  places  as  Bridge  of 
Allan,  and  Moffat  and  Callander,  where  there  are  num- 
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Glasgow,    bers  of  people  in  the  summer  time,  you  could  hardly 

—         limit  the  licences  to  a  certain  number.     I  would  say  the 

Wm.  jf^allace QQ^j^Q  thing  with  regard  to  fixing  a  limit  of  rental     A 

j4  '  rLww(4   ®^^P  ^°  ^  small  place  would  never  bring  the  same  rent 

'  as  a  shop  in  a  large  town,  and  there  would  be  differences 

t  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  town.     A  shop  in 

the  west  end  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  would  bring  a 
different  rent  from  one  in  the  heart  of  the  city* 

5751.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  a  thing  that  is  likely  to 
be  recommended  or  enacted ;  but,  as  you  say,  in  places 
of  ordinary  resort  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  according  to  the  population.  But 
there  is  another  basis,  is  there  not,  in  the  number  of 
houses  1 — Possibly  there  might  be ;  but  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  there  too.  In  the  Ballantrae  district,  for 
instance,  there  is  usually  a  population  of  some  600  or  600 ; 
during  the  fishing  season  last  year  there  was  a  couple  of 
thousand.  Where  you  have  a  floating  population  of  that 
extent,  how  are  you  to  regulate  the  number  1  It  is  vir- 
tually conferring  a  monopoly  on  the  very  few  who  may 
be  left  in  possession  of  the  licences. 

.5752.  But  that  same  argument  would  rather  go 
against  th^re  being  any  refusing  of  licences  at  all,  because 
whenever  licenses  are  refused,  it  will  always  give  some- 
thing like  a  monopoly  to  the  present  holders,  will  it  not  1 
— To  a  certain  extent  it  will,  but  the  tendency  for 
some  time  has  been  rather  to  reduce  the  number  than  to 
increase  it. 

5753.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  give  a  valuable 
power  to  one  trader,  and  to  refuse  it  to  another  1 — I  don't 
exactly  see  that.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  grocers,  I  can 
only  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  have  found  in 
doing  business  in  many  places,  they  usually  buy  a  superior 
article  to  what  we  find  in  many  public  houses,  more  par- 
ticularly in  brandy  and  things  of  that  kind.  They  wish 
to  go  in  for  the  best  brands,  and  give  a  price  for  them, 
when  many  publichouses  take  an  inferior  article.  I 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  publichouses,  because  I  do 
business  with  them  all ;  but  I  say  that  many  of  them 
would  rather  go  in  for  some  of  the  inferior  qualities,  so 
as  to  get  a  greater  profit  out  of  them.  Then  with  regard 
to  hawking  spirits,  that  is  a  thing  we  have  never  heard 
of  in  Ayrshire  at  all.  The  only  other  remark  I  wish  to 
make  is  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  shui;ting  and  open- 
ing. In  Kilmarnock  the  grocers  as  a  rule,  shut  at  7 
in  the  evening,  and  at  9  on  Saturdays.  We  have  always 
done  that,  and  we  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  to 
make  any  further  restriction  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
With  regard  to  people  coming  in  at  night  for  goods, 
many  of  the  best  families  in  town  will  send  to  you  at 
the  last  moment  on  Saturday  night  for  things  which 
have  been  forgotten.  And  then  as  the  workmen  have 
got  shorter  hours  on  Saturdays,  they  will  go  away  to 
the  country  with  their  wives  and  famOies  in  the  after- 
noon, and  probably  come  in  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
at  night  to  make  their  purchases.  With  regard  to  the 
drunken  habits  of  women,  which  I  observe  have  been 
spoken  about  several  times  at  this  Commission,  I  may 
say  that  from  the  reports  of  our  police  courts,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  the  same  parties  who  are  brought  up  week 
after  week  and  year  after  year ;  so  that  twenty  or  thirty 
habitual  drunkards  may  represent  400  or  500  convic- 
tions during  the  year.  Another  point  which  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned  before  the  Commission  yet  is  this  : 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  consumpt  of  whisky  in 
Scotland  is  increasing.  There  has  certainly  been  a  large 
increase  on  the  amount  of  duty  which  has  been  paid ; 
but  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  that  whisky  sent  to 
England.  I  shodd  not  wonder  if  perhaps  1000  gallons 
a  day  leave  Glasgow  to  go  to  England.  With  us  there 
are  200  or  300  gallons  a  week.  So  that,  probably,  there 
are  some  millions  of  gallons  sent  out  of  Scotland  in  that 
way  for  consumption  elsewhere,  which  are  laid  down  to 
the  drunken  habits  of  the  Scotch.  Then  doctors  often 
recommend  people  to  go  to  grocers'  shops  for  their 
spirits,  and  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  have  twenty  or 
thirty  small  customers  for  one  who  would  come  in  to  the 
bottle  system,  although  we  are  family  grocers. 

5754.  Sheriff  Crtchton. — Would  you  have  any  objec- 
•  tion  to  the  sealed  bottle  1 — That  is  not  a  thing  that  would 

do  at  all  in  country  places.     It  might  do  in  the  west  end 


of  Glasgow,  but  it  would  not  do  with  us,  no  matter  what 
was  the  size  of  the  bottle.  The  people  bring  their 
bottles  with  them  and  get  them  filled;  but  in  somo^ 
places,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  bottle, 

5755.  Even  supposing  it  was  made  a  gill  bottle  or  ^ 
two-gill  bottle  1 — They  might  afford  to  buy  that ;  but 
many  of  them  bring  their  own  bottles  and  wish  to  see 
them  filled. 

5756.  What  sort  of  bottles  do  they  bring  1 — Generally 
small  flat  bottles. 

5757.  What  are  known  as  gill  and  half-gill  bottles  \ 
— ^Yes ;  and  some  have  fancy  bottles.  The  poorer  class 
of  people  do  not  keep  any  stock  in  the  house,  but  they 
send  for  the  stuff  whenever  they  want  it.  I  have  them 
coming  sometimes  half-a-dozen  times  a-day. 

5758.  The  Chairman, — I  suppose  the  good-will  of  9f 
business  in  Kilmarnock  commands  a  much  better  price^ 
if  the  licence  goes  with  it  ? — ^I  should  say  so. 

5759.  You  can  remember,  perhaps,  some  businesses, 
that  have  been  sold  of  late  years  1 — ^Yes ;  there  was  one 
sold  lately.     A  licensed  publichouse. 

5760.  Do  you  remember  any  cases  of  a  licensed 
grocer's  business  being  sold  along  with  a  '  good-will  ? — 
There  have  been  few  cases  of  that  kind,  because,  gene- 
rally, the  families  continue  them  when  a  death  occurs.  - 
Mr  Thomson, — I  bought  one  of  the  largest  licensed 
grocers'  shops  in  Kilmarnock  about  four  years  ago,  and 
paid  nothing  for  the  good-will  of  it. 

5761.  Then  you  only  bought  the  stock  ? — ^Yes ;  and 
the  fittings  at  a  valuation. 

5762.  We  were  told  by  the  provost  and  superintend- 
ent of  police,  I  think  chiefly  by  the  superintendent, 
that  he  is  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evasion  of  the 
law  by  the  grocers  in  Kilmarnock,  but  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  know  it  Of  course  it  is  not  said  that  that 
is  among  the  large  family  houses;  nobody  says  that; 
but  I  understand  you  deny  it  altogether  1 — I  think  I 
should  know  about  that  just  as  well  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  police,  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  fre-  * 
quently  at  these  houses  and  seeing  what  is  going  on. 

5763.  Do  you  say  that  in  your  visits  in  the  course  of 
your  business  you  never  do  see  evasions  of  the  law?* 
— Not  strictly  speaking  for  the  purpose  of  doing  trade. 
I  do  sometimes  see,  when  calling  on  a  merchant,  per-r 
haps  a  half  of  brandy,  ,or  something  of  that  sort  going, 
the  same  as  would  take  place  with  drapers;  but,  of 
course,  these  require  to  retire  to  the  publichouse. 

5764.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  what  Mr  Carstairs 
has  said  1 — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  a  veiy  great  hard- 
ship to  deprive  the  licensed  grocers  of  the  power  of  sell- 
ing a  less  quantity  than  even  a  pint,  more  especially  in 
country  towns.     It  would  cuiiail  their  sales  very  much. 

5765.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — I  understand  you  tov 
say  that  ^ou  do  not  deny  that  those  instances  of  a 
man  getting  a  glass,  even  given  to  him  by  a  licensed 
grocer  on  his  premises  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  you 
think  it  is  a  trifling  one  l — It  is  a  very  conmion  thing, 
in  travelling  wholesale,  for  one  merchant  to  show 
another  his  spirits,  and  to  take  his  opinion  upon  their 
quality ;  and  if  it  is  a  cold  wet  day,  and  you  are  calling' 
on  a  grocer,  a  man  is  none  the  worse  of  a  half  of  brandy 
or  a  half  of  whisky. 

5766.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  a  man  is  any  the- 
worse  or  the  better  of  it,  but  whether  it  is  a  breach  of 
the  law  ?  Mr  Carstairs  says  it  is  the  opinion  of  eminent 
counsel  that  if  it  is  only  done  in  the  way  of  sample,  it 
is  not  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  if  it  is  done  for  refresh- 
ment, it  is  a  breach  of  the  lawp — Well,  I  say  it  is  not 
done  to  the  extent  that  has  been  represented.  I  have- 
called  upon  grocers  in  Glasgow  and  Ayrshire,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  done  to  the  extent  that  has  been  stated. 

5767.  Supposing  that  the  opinion  you  have  received 
from  eminent  counsel  is  correct,  that  giving  a  sample  in 
a  shop  is  not  a  breach  of  the  law,  would  not  that  gixQ 
rise  to  great  evasion  ?  Would  not  every  man  who  wanted 
a  dram,  go  in  and  say  that  he  wanted  a  sample? — Mr 
Carstairs,  It  would  remain  with  the  Justices  to  say 
whether  they  believed  it. 

5768.  It  would  be  for  the  grocer  to  believe  it  in  the 
first  instance  1 — Yes ;  but  it  would  be  for  the  Justices,. 
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if  he  was  brought  np,  to  say  whether  they  thought  it 
was  a  proper  reason  or  not. 


189.  Mr  Andrew  Anderson,  examined. 

6769.  The  Chairman. — ^You  are  a  wine  merchant  in  • 
Kilmarnock  1 — ^Yes.     I  have  been  in  business  for  thirty- 
four  years. 

5770.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr  Oarstairs  has  said  t 
— No.  I  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  grocer  that 
he  has  a  licence.  It  gives  him  an  advantage  over  other 
grocers  who  do  not  have  a  licence ;  and  it  also  gives 
him  an  advantage  over  spirit-dealers  who  do  not  sell 
groceries.  He  gets  more  for  his  spirits  than  the  spirit- 
dealer  does.  The  licensed  grocer  very  often  gets  3s  for 
the  bottle  of  whisky,  while  in  the  regular  trade  with  us 
it  is  2s.  9d.  and  2s.  6d.  Perhaps  the  grocer's  whisky 
has  been  longer  kept. 

6771.  Perhaps  that  would  be  one  reason  why  he 
-charges  more  for  it? — Yes;  but  the  spirit-dealers  gene- 
Tally  make  it  their  study  to  have  a  good  old  article. 
«lso ;  they  bond  it,  and  put  it  past  to  suit  their  customers. 

6772.  Is  the  licence  which  you  hold  called  a  grocer's 
licence  1 — No ;  it  is  a  publichouse  licence. 

6773.  You  do  not  sell  groceries,  but  you  sell  spirits 
•to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — Yes.  I  think  the 
great  amount  of  drinking  that  has  been  going  on  for  a 
number  of  years  back  has  arisen  from  grocers  getting 
licences.  People  go  into  grocers'  shops  for  their  grocery 
goodsj'and  they  get  whisky  along  with  them.  The 
Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  was  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
ever  were  introduced  for  the  trade.  We  get  closed  at  a 
Tegular  time  now ;  and  I  would  say  that  10  o'clock 
would  be  a  late  enough  hour  to  keep  open.  I  believe 
most  of  the  publichouse  keepers  in  our  quarter  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  hour  made  10  o'clock,  and  11  o'clock 
on  Saturdays.  If  grocers  are  to  have  licences  at  all,  I 
would  say  let  them  have  publichouse  licences,  and  let 
them  sell  their  groceries  and  other  things  in  a  different 
fihop.  That  would  be  much  better  both  for  the  public- 
house  dealer  and  for  the  victuallers,  because  the  grocer 
would  then  contend  with  the  publichouse  dealer  at  his 
•own  price  for  the  liquor,  and  with  the  victualler  at  his 
own  price  for  his  other  goods ;  but  when  both  things 
tire  done  in  the  same  shop,  he  can  undersell  his  neigh- 
bour next  door.  By  getting  3s.  for  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
lie  can  curtail  his  prices  for  other  things,  and  sell  them 
at  less  value. 

6774.  But  according  to  what  you  have  now  said,  the 
grocer  is  hardly  underselling  you,  because  he  is  charg- 
ing a  higher  price t — Yes;  but  he  can  undersell  his 
grocery  goods,  and  in  that  way  he  has  an  advantage 
over  the  grocer  who  has  no  licence.  It  would  be  mudi 
better  to  let  the  grocers  have  a  licence  if  they  want  it, 
-and  do  away  with  their  grocery  goods. 

6775.  Mr  Ferguson. — Have  you  any  information  as 
to  women  getting  spirits  at  grocers'  shops  1 — We  see  that 
too  often — every  day. 

6776.  And  they  are  put  down  as  something  else? — 
No;  I  never  saw  that;  but  I  think  that  grocers' 
licences  have  been  the  'cause  of  so  much  drinking  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  Kilmarnock. 

5777.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Do  the  women  not  go 
lo  publichouses  too  ] — Yes ;  but  we  sometimes  see  them 
•come  in  with  baskets,  and  they  are  a  little  *  touched,' 
and  we  see  quite  well  from  their  conversation  where 
they  have  been  and  what  they  have  been  getting.  I 
would  keep  the  two  trades  apart ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  justest  things  that  ever  was  done  to  sepa- 
rate them. 


190.  Mr  John  Stewart,  Manager  of  the 

Phoenix  Iron  Works, 

191.  Mr    Thomas    Dobson,     Manager, 

Whiteinch, 

192.  MrJJoHNW.  Ormiston,  Manager, 

Shotts  Iron  Coy., 

193.  Mr  SufON  Bobertson,  Manager  at 

Wishaw, 
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6778.  The  Gliaimian. — I  understand  that  you,  Mr 
Ormiston,  have  got  a  statement  which  you  are  prepared  to 
read  to  the  Commission'? — W,  Ormiston. — Yes.  [The 
witness  then  read  the  following  statement]  : — '  I  have 
'  for  nineteen  years  been  manager  at  Shotts;  before  that 
I  was  in  the  employ  of  Merry  <fe  Cunningham  in  Ayr- 
shire. My  opportunities  have  been  very  complete  for 
observing  the  habits  of  workers  in  such  places,  and  the 
operation  of  the  licensing  laws  in  so  far  as  they  ar6 
concerned.  The  Shotts  Company  employ  from  2000 
to  2600  men  in  their  works.  There  will  be  from  600  to 
800  here — ironworkers,  miners,  moulders,  engineers, 
joiners,  <fec.  We  have  coal  as  well  as  iron  working. 
The  general  population  about  Shotts  is  of  this  kind. 
Within  a  radius  of  one  mile  of  Shotts  works  there  is  a 
population  of  between  3000  and  4000,  mostly  depen- 
dent upon  these  works.  There  are  two  hotels  and  two 
publichouses  in  Stane,  close  to  the  works,  and  one 
hotel  at  Shotts  station.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of 
Shotts  works  there  are  two  grocers  licensed;  both  of 
these  are  held  by  the  Shotts  Iron  Company  for  their 
stores.  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  trades  I  do 
not  approve  of  that.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  it.  I 
have  always  considered  that  the  grocers'  licence  is  a 
good  thing  from  a  social  stand  point  The  grocer  sells 
better  liqaor ;  and  it  is  well  if  liquor  is  to  be  sold  that 
it  should  be  of  the  best.  Men  cannot  sit  down  and 
drink  in  grocers'  shops.  I  know  that  at  our  store  such 
a  thing  would  not  be  permitted.  It  may  be  that  in 
occasional  cases  men  may  buy  liqaor  and  drink  it  off  at 
the  door  or  in  the  road.  But  I  think  that  it  is  much 
better  so  than  that  they  should  drink  it  in  a  taproom. 
With  regard  to  the  consumption  on  grocers'  premises, 
I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  on  that  subject ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  practice  exists.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  a  grocer  may  now  and  then  have  a  little 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  in  this  matter,  but  if 
the  shop  is  known  to  be  orderly,  the  difficulty  cannot 
be  much.  I  may  state  that,  during  all  my  experience 
of  nearly  36  years  now  as  a  manager  of  works,  the 
practice  of  getting  drink  in  these  shops  and  having  it 
marked  down  as  goods  has  never  come  under  my  ob- 
servation in  a  single  instance. * 

5779,  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  shops  under  your 
control  1 — Yes,  only  of  those  under  our  control  I  have 
made  particular  inquiry  at  our  store  manager  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  thing.  He  has  been  nearly  twenty 
years  in  charge  of  our  stores,  and  for  ten  years  previous 
he  was  a  salesman  in  licensed  grocers,  and  his  statement 
to  me  is,  that  during  all  that  time  he  had  only  once  been 
asked  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  he  had  only  known  an- 
other instance  of  one  of  his  assistants  being  asked  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind. *  With  regard  to  the  proposed 

*  limitation  of  the  sale  to  a  quart  bottle,  that  I  think 

*  would  not  be  of  any  avail.     The  quart  would  just  be 

*  consumed  in  the  general  cose  at  the  time  by  those  who 

*  could  buy  it,  and  the  others  would  be  driven  to  the 

*  publichouse  where  they  would  fuddle.     A  large  pro- 

*  portion  of  the  drink  sold  by  grocers  is  in  smaU  quan- 

*  tities,  and  frequently  for  medicine.     There  may  be 
'  difficulties  in  working  out  the  law,  but  I  don't  think 

*  these  are  greater  than  in  other  matters  of  police ;  and  I 

*  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deprive  the 

*  grocers  of  their  right  to  sell  liquor,  or  to  place  any  re- 
'  striction  upon  them  as  to  quantity.' 

6780.  I  shall  ask  you  a  question  directly ;  but  I 
should  like,  in  the  meantime,  to  ask  the  other  gentle- 
men whether  they  have  any  licensed  houses  in  connec- 
tion with  their  works  1  Mr  StetvaH. — Wo  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  licensed  house  at  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Works.     The  company  there  have  no  store  nor  any 
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interest  in  any  store.  Mr  Dobson. — There  ia  no 
licensed  store  in  connection  with  our  works  at  Whiteinch. 
'Mr  Robertson, — We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  at 
Wishaw.  Mr  Bryce, — ^We  have  nothing  of  the  kind 
either. 

5781.  Tlien,  it  seems,  Mr  Ormiston,  that  your  com- 
pany practically,  as  regards  these  shops,  are  licensed 
grocers? — Mr  Ormiston, — Yes. 

5782.  And»  of  course,  they  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
trades  separated,  seeing  that  they  are  engaged  in  them  to 
their  own  profit  ] — Quite  so. 

5783.  I  would  ask  whether  the  other  gentlemen  con- 
cur generally  in  the  statement  that  has  now  been  made  % 
— The  other  witnesses  all  expressed  their  concurrence 
generally  in  the  statement  read  by  Mr  Ormiston. 

6784.  Mr  Ferguson. — Do  you  all  approve  of  having 
the  two  trades  combined] — Mr  Robertson. — I  approve  of 
that  particularly  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen.  What 
Mr  Ormiston  evidently  means  in  what  he  said  about 
that  is,  that  the  company  considered  it  to  be  better  for 
the  men  that  they  (the  company)  should  have  the 
premises  licensed,  and  that  they  really  don't  carry  on 
these  shops  for  profit,  except  in  this  way,  that  they  get 
better  conducted  men,  and  they  have  more  control  over 
their  men  by  having  the  places  under  their  cwn  control 
at  which  groceries  and  liquor  are  sold. 

5785.  The  Chairman, — I  think  we  must  allow  Mr 
Ormiston  to  speak  for  himself  as  to  what  he  meant.  I 
asked  Mr  Ormiston  whether  it  was  the  case  that  his 
company  derived  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  these  articles, 
and  he  said  yes.  I  suppose  they  would  not  carry  on 
the  business  if  they  did  not  make  a  profit  from  it. 
However,  we  are  quite  ready  to  hear  what  is  your  own 
opinion  upon  that  matter*? — Mr  Robertson, — Then  I 
concur  with  all  that  Mr  Ormiston  said.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  licensed  stores  for  work- 
men, such  as  miners  and  navvies.  I  can  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  boilermakers,  and  I  think  for  the  sake  of 
such  workmen  it  would  be  far  better  that  every  licensed 
house  should  provide  food  in  some  shape ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  licences  should  be  only  granted  to  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  grocers. 

5786.  This  is  probably  a  different  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  you  said  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  no 
licences  to  sell  drink  on  the  premises  were  granted  ex- 
cept in  places  where  cooked  food  could  be  had  1 — Yes. 
That  is  my  opinion,  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the 
navvies. 

5787.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  union  of  the 
grocery  and  liquor  trades,  why  do  you  think  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage that  they  should  be  sold  in  the  same  house? — 
I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  them 
sold  in  the  same  house,  except  for  the  control  that  the 
general  public  coming  into  that  house  have  over  the 
house. 

5788.  But  would  the  public  not  have  a  sufficient 
control  so  far  as  they  exercise  control  over  the  shops 
they  go  into,  if  the  drink  was  sold  in  one  house  and  the 
provisions  in  another  1 — No ;  because  there  would  not 
be  so  many  customers  coming  into  the  drink  department 
as  into  the  victualling  department.  Then,  if  they  go  to 
the  victualling  department  for  their  provisions,  and  if  a 
man  hsB  another  department  in  which  he  sells  liquor,  he 
simply  gives  them  a  line  to  go  round  to  the  liquor  de- 
partment, and  in  that  way  the  same  trade  would  be 
carried  on,  but  without  the  healthy  check  that  the 
presence  of  other  customers  would  put  upon  it. 

5789.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage,  and  that 
it  tends  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  trade  in  liquor,  that 
there  are  other  customers  poming  to  the  shop  who  do  not 
want  liquor  1 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5790.  But  you  might,  on  the  same  principle,  extend 
that  considerably,  might  you  not,  and  have  the  drink 
sold  in  the  shoemaker's,  and  the  baker's,  and  so  on  1 — 
Certainly,  the  same  principle  would  apply  if  it  were  con- 
venient That  is  simply  a  matter  for  you  to  judge ;  but 
I  hold  that  the  healthiest  check  that  you  can  have  on 
tiie  sale  of  liquor  is  the  presence  of  the  general  public, 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  that  brings  the  general 
public  so  much  into  the  shop  as  the  grocery  trade,  be- 
cause the  wants  that  are  supplied  there  are  universal. 


5791.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  corre* 
spending  disadvantage  in  the  drink  beiiig  brought  before 
people  who  don't  go  in  expressly  to  buy  it,  but  who 
might  thereby  be  induced  to  buy  it  1 — I  don't  think  so, 
I  think  that  tendency  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  people  who  might  be  in  the  shop.  If  it  were  the 
case  that  some  might  be  tempted  to  get  drink  by  the 
mere  sight  of  it,  I  think  there  would  be  othera  there 
who  would  be  a  check  upon  their  doing  sa  They 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  it  before  these  other 
people. 

5792.  As  the  manager  of  a  public  work,  is  it  not  your 
wish  that  your  men  should  get  as  little  drink  as  poa- 
sible  % — ^Yes ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think  there 
should  be  licensed  grocers,  because  the  navvy  might  be 
able  to  send  for  a  pint  of  beer  when  he  wanted  it  We 
find  great  difficulty  after  a  pay  with  navvies  who  may 
have  a  little  money  left  after  their  spree  is  over,  going 
away  at  midday  for  a  pint  of  beer,  and  not  returning  the 
whole  afternoon.  They  go  to  the  publichouse  and  stay 
there,  and  spend  their  money  upon  drink ;  whereas  if 
there  was  meat  in  the  publichouse,  the  probability  is 
that  if  they  did  spend  their  money  it  would  do  them 
some  good. 

5793.  But  what  is  to  prevent  them  at  present  hom. 
sending  to  the  grocer's  for  a  pint  of  beer  or  from  send- 
ing to  the  publichouse ) — If  they  send  for  it,  it  is  all 
right,  but  if  a  navvy  goes  for  it  hims^,  he  stays  all 
the  afternoon,  losing  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  disorganising  the  cutting. 

5794.  Mr  Ferguson, — Does  the  navvy  go  himself  te 
the  grocer  in  order  to  get  a  pint  of  beer  when  he  wants 
it  l---Some  of  them  go  themselves  I  know,  but  I  know 
that  the  work  suffera  when  they  go  to  the  publichouse 
for  a  pint  <^  beer.  That  is  their  original  errand ;  but 
the  result  is  that  they  remain  in  the  publichouse  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

5795.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^If  they  want  drink 
you  would  rather  they  went  for  it  to  a  place  where  there 
would  be  no  temptation  or  even  permission  for  them  to 
remain  drinking  more ) — Just  so. 

5796.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^I  think  your  opinion  is  based 
upon  this,  that  the  grocera  would  be  a  proper  place  for 
them  to  get  liquor  in  rather  than  the  publichouse ;  but 
then  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  publichouses  in  onr 
inquiry.  They  must  stand  as  they  are,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned ;  but  we  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  ia 
with  regard  to  having  grocers  in  addition  to  the  publio- 
houses  V—l  say  that  it  is  a  pity  to  remove  the  chance 
from  any  navvy  of  getting  a  pint  of  beer  from  the 
grocer's  if  he  desires  it,  because  you  then  give  him  no 
option,  for  he  must  go  to  the  publichouse  if  you  remove 
the  licensed  grocer. 

5797.  The  Chairman, — You  are.  now  speaking  of  the 
advantage  which  b  derived  from  ib»  uniting  of  the  trade 
in  liquor  with  the  trade  in  groceries ;  but  suppose  there 
was  a  licence  granted  to  a  dealer  to  sell  liquor  not  to  be 
consumed  on  &e  premises,  and  separate  from  the  grocery 
trade,  that  would  have  the  same  effect,  would  it  not^ 
Yes.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  so  far  as  the  nawiee 
are  concerned. 

5798.  That,  I  think,  is  what  you  are  pointing  at ; 
you  don't  necessarily  want  the  liquor  to  be  sold  in  ike 
same  shop  with  the  groceries,  but  you  like  the  principle 
of  the  grocer's  licence? — That  is  so. 

5799.  Is  there  anything  else  which  any  of  the  other 
witnesses  wish  to  say  t — Mr  Dobsan. — I  know  that  in 
Whiteinch,  where  I  am  situated,  there  wero  no  licensed 
grocera  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  we  had  a  consider 
able  amount  of  trouble  with  our  men.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  licences  having 
been  given  to  the  grocera  or  not^  but  I  know  that  there 
has  not  been  so  much  drunkenness  there  since  as  there 
was  before. 

5800.  Have  you  any  publichouses  in  Whiteinch  1 — 
Yes.  There  are  five  publichouses  there  now  and  one 
licensed  grocer. 

5801.  Then  all  the  cause  for  the  diminution'of  drunk- 
enness, so  far  as  the  number  of  licences  is  concerned,  ia 
in  the  institution  of  one  licensed  grocer  f — ^No ;  I  don't 
say  that,  but  from  what  reason  it  arises  I  can't  say,  but 
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I  know  that  there  is  not  so  much  drunkenness  there  now 
as  there  was  before. 

5802.  Do  you  know  whether  this  grocer  has  a  large 
trade  in  liquor  ? — ^Yes. 

5803.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  the  effect  of  the 
men  drinking  more  at  home  and  less  in  the  publichousef 
— ^Yes  ;  because  when  they  go  to  the  publichouse  they 
fall  in  with  company,  and  the  men  generally  drink 
more  when  they  go  there  than  they  originally  intended 
to  do. 

5804.  But  do  you  know  whether  they  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  takii^  liquor  home  more  and  going  to  the 
publichouse  less  ?---No,  I  cannot  say  that,  but  I  know 
that  the  men  generally  stop  a  day  or  two  off  work  at  the 
pay,  and  tbey  go  to  the  publichouse  and  sit  down  there, 
and  they  fall  into  company  and  get  induced  to  drink, 
and  so  remain  off  their  work. 

5805.  What  kind  of  works  have  you  at  Whiteinch  1 
— Shipbuilding  yards. 

5806.  They  have  not  been  so  active  lately  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  men  have  been  earning  much  less 
wages  1 — ^Yea 

5807.  0?hat  would  naturally  lead  to  less  drinking 
would  it  not  1 — Yes ;  but  that  has  only  been  within  the 
last  two  years  or  so.  The  diminution  of  drunkenness 
to  which  I  have  referred  has  taken  place  for  even  six  or 
seven  years  back. 

5808.  I  suppose  the  habits  of  the  men  have  been 
getting  better  ?— Yes ;  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  that. 

5809.  What  kind  of  works  are  yours,  Mr  Brycef 
— Mr  Bryce. — Calico  printing. 

5810.  Do  you  agree  that  the  system  of  grocers' 
licences  is  a  good  one  % — ^Yes.  I  certainly  think  it  would 
be  a  great  grievance  to  the  grocer  and  dso  to  the  public 
if  he  was  deprived  of  his  licence. 

5811.  We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with  how  it 
would  affect  the  grocer,  or  what  grievance  it  might  be 
to  him.  Our  concern  is  more  with  regard  to  wliat  its 
effect  would  be  upon  the  public :  what  is  your  opinion 
about  that  as  the  manager  of  a  large  public  work  % — My 
experience  is  somewhat  similar  to  Mr  Dobson's ;  when 
men  stop  away  from  their  work,  you  will  generally  find 
them  in  the  publichouse.  You  wiU  never  find  them 
drinking  at  home.  I  think  that  to  deprive  the  grocer 
of  his  licence  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them 
drink  more  at  home,  and  I  think  there  would,  in  that 
way,  be  less  drink  taken,  because  it  is  very  seldom  that 
you  find  both  husband  and  wife  indulging  in  drink,  and 
the  one  might  have  an  influence  over  l^e  other.  I  think 
the  influence  of  the  domestic  circle  would  reduce  the 
drinking  customs  of  the  country  very  much. 

5812.  Mr  Ferguson^ — ^You  said  just  now  that  if  they 
took  away  the  licence  from  the  grocer  it  would -make  the 
men  drink  at  home.  Is  that  what  you  mean  1 — No,  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  that.  If  they  took  away  the  licence 
from  the  grocer  it  would  be  a  great  evil,  but  so  long  as 
the  grocer  has  a  licence  it  encourages  drinking  at  home; 
they  take  it  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  as  an  article  of 
food,  but  when  they  drink  at  home  they  do  not  carry  it 
to  such  excess  as  they  do  at  the  publichouse. 

5813.  We  have  got  some  curious  variety  of  evidence 
upon  that  point  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  the 
habit  of  working  men  to  take  spirits  along  with  their 
food,  and  especially  to  their  dinner  ? — It  is  the  habit  of 
working  men  often  enough,  I  daresay,  to  take  beer  to 
their  dumer,  or  perhaps  to  treat  a  friend  with  it  at  night 
at  home.  I  know  that  they  buy  it  in  large  quantities 
for  that  purpose. 

5814.  Mr  Gampbdl  SmrUon. — I  suppose  the  extent 
to  which  they  indulge  in  spirits  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  nature  of  their  work.  What  is  the  nature  of  your 
work  1 — Calico  printing  and  engraving.  It  is  principally 
engraving  that  I  am  connected  with. 

5815.  The  Chairman, — ^The  men  in  the  printing 
works  are  exposed  to  great  heat,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

5816. — Then  naturally  they  will  be  extremely  thirsty 
when  they  get  home  1 — ^They  seem  to  be ;  I  daresay  their 
work  would  have  that  tendency. 

5817.  Mr  FerguBon, — I  suppose  the  men  in  your  works 
generally  go  home  to  dinner  Y--Yes,  as  a  rule  they  do, 
although  some  remain  in  Uie  works.     I  observe  that  a 


good  deal  has  bewi  said  about  grocers  ^ving  liquor  and    Glasgow. 
marking  it  in  the  book  as  food.     I  have  never  known  a         — 
case  of  that  kind,  but  I  don't  see  that  even  if  the  V^'^^^^f^^^^' 
tice  is  common  it  would  mend  it  very  much  to  deprive     j)ob9on; 
the  grocer  of  his  licence,  because  I  know  a  good  number    John  W, 
of  unlicensed  grocers  who  sell  money  to  their  customers,    Ormiston  ; 
and  they  can  easily  get  drink  in  that  way.  i^^^  • 

5818.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  that  they  lend     MrBryee. 
money  ? — ^They  not  only  lend  money,  but  they  seU  it,        _ 
They  will  charge  thirteen  pence  for  a  shilling,  and  then 

the  people  can  use  that  money  for  buying  dnnk  if  they 
like. 

5819.  But  your  argument  is  that  it  is  better  that  men 
should  have  the  means  of  getting  drink  in  a  place  where 

they  are  not  allowed  to  consume  it  on  the  premises? —  * 

Yes,  certainly. 

5820.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — You  think  it  is  better 
that  they  should  take  drink  home  and  drink  it  there 
rather  than  that  they  should  go  to  the  publichouse, 
where  they  would  be  tempted  to  drink  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  do  % — Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

5821.  Sheriff  Orichton. — Is  there  a  large  amount  of 
spirits  sold  at  the  Shotts  Iron  Company's  stores  in  the 
course  of  the  yejur  ? — Mr  Ormidon, — Yes,  a  good  deaL 

5822.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quantity  ?— * 
I  can  give  the  average  of  eight  years.  The  money  value 
of  spirits  and  wines  purchased  was  £2287. 

5823.  Was  that  sold  in  sniall  quantities) — A  great 
deal  of  it  is  sold  in  small  quantities, — ^from  half  a  gill 
upwards. 

5824.  Do  the  people  get  it  away  in  closed  vessels,  or 
how  do  they  get  it  away? — Very  often  in  a  tea-cup. 
The  most  of  the  wines  and  brandy  that  we  sell  are  for 
medicine,  and  we  have  to  keep  the  very  best  for  that 
purpose.  From  half  a  gill  upwards  is  the  quantity  they 
generally  take. 

5825.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Has  there  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits  lately  in  your  district? — 
During  the  time  of  the  high  wages,  in  the  years  1873 
and  1874,  the  consumption  incr^ised  very  much. 

5826.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  of  the  increase? 
— Yes.  Taking  the  year  1870  as  a  normal  year, — that 
is  the  year  before  the  advance  of  wages, — and  calling  it 
1,  the  year  1873  was  1*74,  and  the  year  1874  was  2-17. 

5827.  Was  that  the  highest  year?— -Yes. 

5828.  Was  that  the  year  the  wages  were  highest?— 
Yes. 

5829.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  since? — There  has. 
In  the  year  1875  it  was  1-72;  in  1876  it  was  1-378, 
and  in  1877,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  it  was 
1  -326.  I  may  mention  that  the  wages  for  the  year  1 8 77 
are  neariy  exactly  the  same  on  the  average  as  for  the 
year  1870. 

5830.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  consumption 
of  groceries  during  these  same  years  ? — I  can  give  you 
the  percentages  of  the  consumption  of  butcher  meat  and 
of  meal  and  flour. 

583 L  And  bread? — Bread  is  included  among  pro- 
visions; I  have  not  tabulated  them.  Taking  the 
butcher  meat,  and  taking  the  year  1870  as  1,  the 
figures  are:— In  1873, 1597;  1874, 1-528;  1875, 1-576; 
1876,  1-406;  1877,  1339.  Then  if  you  take  the  meal 
and  flour,  and  take  the  year  1870  as  1,  the  percentages 
are,  in  1873,  1*164;  1874,  M24;  1875,  1-137; 
1876,  1-001;  1877,  1001. 

6832.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentages  with  r^;ard 
to  groceries  ? — I  have  not  got  these  tabulated. 

5833.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  co-operanve 
store  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  works? — Yes, 
There  is  one  in  the  village  of  Stane. 

5834.  Is  it  accessible  to  many  of  your  men  ? — Yea. 

5835.  Is  there  any  licence  in  connection  with  it  ? — 
I  think  not. 


195.  Mr  Gborgb  Simpson,  examined. 

5836.  The  Chairman. — Youarealargecoalma8ter,and 
reside  in  Lauder  Eoad,  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes.    I  am  largely 
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Glasgow,  connected  with  mining  operations  in  various  parts  ol 
the  country,  employing  a  great  number  of  workmen.  I 
^^^y^  am  a  justice  of  peace  for  Lanarkshire,  Linlithgowshire, 
__1J  *  and  Fifeshire,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  licensing  courts,  especially  in  the  Airdrie  district 
of  Lanarkshire.  I  am  a  member  of  the  licensing  com- 
mittee of  that  district.  The  class  of  licences  usually 
granted  in  the  Airdrie  court  are  hotels,  pubHchouses, 
grocers,  and  porter  and  ale  licences.  Tdl  within  a  few 
years  a  large  number  of  hotel  licences  were  granted, 
but  latterly  the  evil  eflfects  of  this  became  apparent,  as 
it  was  found  that  such  a  licence  in  country  districts 
was  used  merely  as  a  cloak  for  Sunday  selling.  This 
was  clear  from  the  fact  that,  on  examination,  it  was 
found  that  very  few  of  these  so-called  hotels  had  the 
requisite  bedroom  accommodation  for  travellers,  the 
sole  object  for  which  such  licences  are  presumed  to  be 
granted.  Licences  of  that  class  are  now  rarely  given, 
and  wherever  opportunity  offers  through  any  irregu- 
larity, they  are  now  invariably  withdrawn,  and  a 
pubHchouse  licence  given  instead.  In  one  village 
where  two  such  licences  existed,  I  moved  a  few  years 
ago,  at  the  ordinary  court,  and  carried  a  motion  reducing 
both  to  publichouses,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  required.  At  one  time  grocers'  licences  were 
in  favour  as  being  thought  rather  a  sort  of  innocent 
class  of  licence,  but  experience  has  proved  that  of  all 
licences  they  are  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  feeling 
with  the  majority  -in  the  Airdrie  court  is  against  them. 
Last  year  I  moved  a  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, giving  one  holder  of  a  grocer's  licence  a 
publichouse  one  instead.  The  objections  I  have  to, 
grocers'  licences  are  : — 1st,  The  facilities  they  give  for 
obtaining  drink  in  a  clandestine  way,  and  in  a  measure 
on  credit,  and  sometimes  through  false  entries  in  cus- 
tomers' pass-books,  as  I  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to 
notice  when  presiding  at  the  Small  Debt  Court  2d, 
The  advantage  a  holder  of  such  a  licence  has  over  his 
competitor  in  the  grocery  business ;  the  argument  is 
constantly  used  by  applicants  that  unless  they  get  a 
licence  they  cannot  compete  with  their  licensed  competi- 
tors. The  argument  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  is,  I 
believe,  the  cause  of  such  a  number  of  these  licences 
being  granted.  3rd,  The  advantage  the  licensed  grocer 
has  over  his  competitor  holding  a  publichouse  licence, 
the  latter  having  to  keep  up  a  separate  establishment. 
The  remedy  I  would  propose  for  these  evils  is  entirely 
to  separate  licences  for  spirits  from  the  grocery  businesa 
Any  remedy,  such  as  selling  in  sealed  bottles,  is  trifling 
with  the  question.  To  present  holders  of  grocers' 
licences  I  would  give  the  option  of  continidng  the  busi- 
ness, but  in  a  separate  shop  for  a  few  years,  and  at 
100  yards  apart,  no  transfers  during  that  time  to  be 
allowed,  and  in  future  no  licence  to  be  granted  to  any 
one  carrying  on  the  grocery  business.  Objections  have 
been  stated  to  this  course,  that  it  would  cause  inconve- 
nience to  parties  who  prefer  to  have  their  liquor  where 
they  get  their  groceries,  and  that  a  lady  would  not  care 
to  stop  her  carriage  at  a  publichouse  door  to  order  her 
wines,  which  she  does  in  the  case  of  the  licensed  grocer. 
If  such  is  generally  the  feeling  in  the  upper  classes,  it 
brings  out  clearly  the  enormous  pull  the  licensed  grocer 
has  over  his  unUcensed  competitor.  In  dealing  with 
this  question  it  must,  however,  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
and  surely  mere  inconvenience  even  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  can  never  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
remedy,  through  which,  in  my  opinion,  many  a  one 
would  be  saved  to  society.  In  connection  with  grocers' 
licences,  I  may  state  that  a  number  of  employers  have, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Truck  Act,  adopted  the  plan  of 
renting  one  of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  a  store, 
and  these  in  a  number  of  cases  have  a  grocer's  licence. 
I  know  several  cases  where  this  is  done  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  drinking  more  under  control,  and  not  so 
much  with  view  of  profit.  I  think,  however,  that  all 
such  licences  should  be  disallowed,  and  that  no  employer 
of  labour  should  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  con- 
nection with  a  house  h6lding  a  licence. 

5837.  I  would  ask  you  whether  your  brother 
magistrates  concur  in  the  view  that  the  grocers'  licences 
are  more  objectionable  now  than  they  formerly  werel 


— The  majority  of  the  justices  in  the  court  are  un- 
doubtedly of  that  opinion. 

5838.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Who  is  the  chairman  of  youp 
committee  1 — Captain  Dixon,  of  Coate  Ironworks. 

5839.  Is  he  also  in  favour  df  your  view  1 — ^Yes ;  he 
is  in  favour  of  reducing  the  grocers'  licences. 

5840.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^You  told  us  that  the 
reason  why  the  managers  preferred  to  have  spirits  sold 
in  the  stores  was  because  it  gave  them  the  power  to 
regulate  the  drink.  Has  it  not  that  effect? — Udt 
doubtedly  \  and  I  think  that  is  one  advantage,  and  a 
great  advantage ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  whcds 
moral  support  of  the  masters  is  done  away  with,  so 
long  as  they  have  any  connection  with  whisky  selhng, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  object  to  it. 

6841.  The  Chairman, — I  am  requested  to  put  this 
question  to  you :  Are  you  aware  that  pubHchouse- 
keopers  give  credit  to  working  men  quite  readily  % — I 
am  not  aware. 

5842.  I  am  also  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  know 
any  actual  instances  of  any  one  being  lost  to  socie^ 
through  getting  drink  at  the  licensed  grocers? — I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  known  too  many  of  them. 
On  the  general  question,  I  have  to  state  that  my  ex- 
perience as  a  J. P.,  has  induced  me  to  go  in  for 
the  policy  of  restricting  the  number.  I  know  that 
many  allege  that  restriction  does  no  good,  and  that  if 
people  wish  drink  they  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
getting  it.  This  may  be  true  'with  confirmed  drunkardfl^ 
but  for  this  class  I  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
legislate,  as  a  very  few  years  will  thin  their  ranks. 
What  I  would  aim  at  is  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rising  generation.  The  policy  of  no  restric* 
tion  is  contrary  to  all  commercial  experience  in  other 

,  businesses.  Competition  in  these  foster  trade,  and  the 
greater  facilities  induces  business.  A  notable  example 
of  this  we  have  in  railway  travelling,  even  on  pleasure ; 
and  certainly  in  no  business  do  facilities  tell  more  on 
the  increase  of  business  than  in  the  spirit  trade.  Surely 
the  legislature  of  a  country  ought  to  aim  at  the  uprear- 
ing  of  a  sober  and  industrious  people,  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  should  keep  temptation  away  from  t)ie 
rising  generation,  but  in  place  of  this,  recruiting 
sergeants  are  dotted  over  in  every  district,  and  in  the 
most  likely  comers  in  the  shape  of  publichouses,  with 
the  effect  at  anyrate,  if  not  the  aim,  of  yearly  enlisting 
a  host  of  young  men  and  women  into  the  drinkers'  ranks* 
I  would  undoubtedly  restrict  the  numbers,  even  at  the 
risk  of  creating  a  great  monopoly,  so  as  to  remove  some 
of  the  temptations  out  of  the  way.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  granting  licences  is 
entirely  wrong,  and  I  would  go  in  for  the  system  of  the 
legislature  fixing  the  number  in  each  district,  or  allowing 
the  justices  of  peace  in  the  different  districts  to  do  00, 
and  put  the  licences  up  to  public  competition,  the  licence 
fee  going  into  the  pubHc  funds.  And  this  improvement 
I  would  strongly  press,  viz.,  the  fixing  of  an  earlier 
hour  for  closing,  giving  the  licensing  court  a  discretion 
on  the  point 

5843.  You  say  you  would  abolish'  the  connection  of 
the  licence  with  the  grocers ;  but  woidd  you  approve  of 
having  a  licence  given  separately  from  the  grocery  trade 
to  dealers  who  were  not  grocers  ? — ^Yes.  I  would  separ- 
ate the  businesses  entirely,  although  I  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  I  have  said,  give  l£e  present  holders  of 
grocers'  licences  an  opportunity  of  retaining  them  for  a 
period  of  years  by  having  a  separate  establishment 

5844.  Mr  Ferguson, — And  after  that  would  you  be 
against  granting  a  spirit  licence  to  a  man  who  was  a 
grocer  ^Undoubtedly. 

5845.  Although  he  had  a  separate  establishment  1 — 
Yes.  I  would  go  in  for  having  the  spirit  licence  pure 
and  simple,  in  whatever  shape  yon  give  it. 


196.  Mr  William  Kidston,  of  Ferniegair,  examined. 

5846.  The  Chairmxm, — You  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  youi:  views  on  this  matter,  which  yon  desire  ta 
submit  to  the  Commission  ? — ^Yes.  [The  witness  read 
the  following  statement]  : — *  I  am  an  acting  justice  of 
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the  peace  for  the  couablea  of  Dumbarton  and  Lanark, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  question  of  licensing.  I  am  not 
an  abstainer,  nor  connected  with  any  abstinence 
society,  and  never  have  been  so.  I  am  an-office  bearer 
of  the  Glasgow  Association  for  the  Defence  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Public  Houses  (Scotland)  Acts,  whose 
views  I  represent  in  giving  this  evidence.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  took 
some  trouble  in  the  preparation  and  carrying  of  Lords 
Mure  and  Kinnaird's  Act,  the  Act  of  1862,  and  I  also 
took  an  interest  in  the  Eoyal  Commission  upon  the 
Scottish  Licensing  System,  which  commencced  its 
sittings  in  August  1859,  and  ended,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  about  the  beginning  of  November  1859.  I 
also  took  some  trouble  in  assisting  to  frame  the  Act 
of  1862,  which  was  founded  upon  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  which  report  was  {^resented  by  Her 
Majesty  to  Parliament  about  the  beginning  of  1860. 
The  main  object  and  cause  of  that  inquiry  by  that 
Royal  Commission  were  as  follows : — The  Act  of  1853, 
commonly  called  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act,  had  become 
to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  The  most  important 
clauses  in  that  Act  were  the  taking  away  from 
magistrates  and  justices  of  the  discretionary  power  to 
determine  what  shall  be  deemed  seasonable  hours, 
and  fixing  by  statute  what  such  hours  should  be — viz., 
8  A.M.  to  11  P.M.  on  week  days,  and  not  at  all  on 
Sundays,  except  in  the  case  of  hotels  to  lodgers  and 
travellers.  The  Act  of  1853,  amongst  other  things, 
provided  for  double  certificates,  and  authorised  that 
licences  should  be  granted  to  grocers  for  excisable 
liquors,  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  It  divided 
licences  into  three  classes — viz.,  hotels,  publichouses, 
and  grocers,  instead  of  the  former  terms  of  common 
inns,  alehouses,  and  victualling  houses,  which  in 
reality  means  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Under 
the  Act  of  1828  there  was  only  one  form  of  certificate. 
Thb  form  of  certificate  could  be  given  to  any  one  they 
wished  to  give  it  to,  but  they  could  not  give  it  to 
grocers  to  sell  liquors  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 
It  was  not  till  the  Act  of  1853  that  magistrates  and 
justices  were  able  to  do. this,  and  the  alteration  was 
in  itself  an  advantageous  one,  if  not  abused.  This 
Act  was  efficacious  for  several  years,  but  it  was 
ultimately  discovered  to  possess  no  adequate  powers 
to  protect  the  licensed  from  the  unlicensed  trader. 
The  consequence  was  that  both  the  publicans  and  the 
public  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Act,  and  the  question 
then  arose  :  Shall  the  whole  of  the  licensed  houses  be 
opened  again  on  Sunday  and  at  midnight,  or  shall 
these  restrictions  continue,  and  at  the  same  time 
ample  powers  be  given  to  suppress  illicit  trading? 
The  verdict  of  Scotland  was  in  favour  of  this  last  view 
of  the  case,  and  the  Act  of  1862  was  founded  on  that 
opinion.  By  the  clauses  of  that  Act,  ample  powers 
were  given  to  suppress  the  most  cunning  shebeener, 
and  the  law  became  in  consequence  a  living  letter. 
Since  that  time  fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  during  which 
it  was  found  that  the  Act  had  been  so  carefully  framed, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  run  a  wheel  barrow 
through  it,  much  less  the  traditional  coach-and-six.  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  in  framing  a  sumptuary  law,  the 
legislature  cannot  go  a  hair's-breadth  further  or  faster 
than  public  opinion.  I  certainly  feel  much  obliged  to 
the  Government  for  issuing  this  Grocers'  Royal 
Commission,  but  suppose  that  no  amended  Act  would 
likely  be  framed  solely  on  the  report  of  a  Commission 
which  had  not  been  intrusted  with  power  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  whole  subject.  I  believe  that 
law  in  a  free  country,  especially  a  sumptuary  law  must 
be  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.  The  mischief  arising 
from  going  greatly  and  manifestly  ahead  of  public 
opinion  was  seen  in  the  effects  following  the  introduc 
tion  of  such  a  bill  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Home 
Secretary,  Mr  Bruce.  The  terms  of  this  bill  were 
manifestly  ahead  of  public  opinion,  the  state  of  which 
they  could  only  guess  at,  not  being  in  possession  of 
the  results  of  a  report  by  a  Royal  Commi&sion  on  the 
subject,  and  the  important  results  which  flowed  from 
f  the  introduction    of  that  unfortunate   measure  are 


'  known   to   all   the   initiated.     Instead,   therefore,  of    Glasgow. 

*  advancing  the  cause  of  licence  reform,  it  seems  to  me         — 

*  that  it   threw  the  solution  of  this  difficult   question      ^^^^'^ 

*  some  years  backward,     I  would  like  the  Commission  ^^' 
'  to    understand,   that    I    give    evidence    under    this 

'  Grocers'  Commission  on  the  clear  footing,  as  far 
^  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  hope  it  will  be  only  the 

*  precursor  to  an  extended  and  comprehensive  inquiry^ 

*  which  will  bring  out  the  opinion   of  the  people   of 

*  Scotland  on  the  whole  question,  previous  to  ultimate 
f  legislation  on  the  subject.     In  regard  to  the  present 

*  inquiry,  without  further  preface,  which  I  hope  will  not 

*  have  been  considered  unnecessary  in  order  to  clear  up 

*  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  consider  that  there  is  no 

*  objection  in  principle,  or  expediency,  in  granting  a 
'  licence  to  grocers  to  sell  excisable  liquors  not  to  be  drunk 

*  on  the  premises.  If  reference,  however,  is  made  to  Home 

*  Drummond's  Act,  clause  7,  it  will  be  found  that  the 

*  law  stands  thus  :  *'  That  the  justices  and  magistrates 
^  ^'  shall  grant  certiGcates  to  such,  and  so  many  persons 
'  '^  as  the  justices  and  magistrates,  or  the  major  part  of 

*  **  them,  shall  think  meet  and  convenient;  "   the  one 

*  term  applying  to  an  adequate  number,  and  the  other 

*  to  a  suitable  character.     In  granting  grocers*  licences 

*  the  magistrates  and  justices  throughout  the  country, 
'  as  a  rule,  seem  to  me  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
'  only  to  license  such  and  so  many  grocers  (as  well  as 

*  publichouses  and  hotels)  as  was  **  meet  and  convenient." 

*  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  in 
'1853  ,the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  as 

*  follows  : — "  That  the  facility  with  which  licences  are 
'  '*  granted  is  the  main  cause  of  their  excessive  number 

*  "  and  indiscriminate  character."  Grocers'  licences 
'  have  in  many  places  been  granted  in  excessive 
'  numbers,  and  apparently  somewhat  on  the  footing  that 

*  every  person  who  sets  up  a  grocer's  shop  was  ipso  facto 

*  entitled  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  Great  mischief 
'  has  arisen  from  granting  grocers'  licences  on  this 
'  eriYDueous  footing ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  was  to 

*  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  every  person  who 
'  sets  up  a  grocer's  shop  is  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
'  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  the  better  alternative 
'  would  in   my  opinion  then  be  the  total  and   entire 

*  suppresion  of  the  grocers'  certificates.  The  remedy 
'  for  the  present  evil,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  enact 

'  that  grocers'  licences  shall  never  be  more  than  one-  , 
'  sixth  part  of  the  aggregate  nimiber  of  hotels  and 
'  publichouses ;  and  also  that  grocers  who  receive  a 
'  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  should  be 
'  handicapped  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  unlicensed 
'  grocer  to  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  living.  In  regard 
'  to  the  first  point,  I  say  a  sixth,  because  where  the 

*  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Acts  have  been  carried  out — 
'  that  is  to  say,  where  no  more  grocers'  licences  than 

*  is  "  meet  and  convenient  "  have  been  granted — the 
'  proportion  will  be  found  to  be  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the 
'  number  of  publichouses  and  hotels ;  and  with  this 
'  number  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  giving  a 

*  grocer's  certificate,  can  be  carried  out  without  abuse. 
'  Of  course,  if  I  were  asked  what  were  the  principal 

*  amendments  required  on  Lords  Mure  and  Kinnaird's 

*  Act,  I  would  say :  First,  a  further  limitation  of  the 

*  hours  of  opening  and  closing ;  and,  second,  the  depriving 
'  magistrates  and  justices  of  their  present  discretionary 
'  power  to  grant  licences  to  such  and  so  many  persons  as 
'  they  shall  think  meet  and  convenient,  and  instead  of 
'  this  fixing  the  number  by  statute ;   in  the  same  way 

*  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  fixing  what 
'  shall  be  deemed  seasonable  hours  for  opening  and  of 

*  closing  licensed  houses.     In  revising  the  conditions  of 

*  grocers'    certificates,    the    following    restrictions,    it 

*  appears   to    me,   should  be  made  : — First,   Grocers 

*  should  not  open  their  premises  before  8  a.m.  for  any 
'  purpose  whatever,  and  should  shut  them  in  the  same 

*  way  at  8  p.m.,  even  on  Saturdays.  Second,  All 
'  excisable  liquors  should  be  sold  by  grocers  in  corked 
'  and  sealed  bottles,  containing  not  less  than  one  reputed 
'  pint,  or  else  in  barrels.      Third,  It  should  not  be  lawful 

*  for  any  person  whatever  to  live  on  the  licensed  premises^ 
'  or  in  the  tenement  within  which  the  same  are  situated) 
'  or  be  within  the  licensed  premises  after  the  closing 
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Glasgow.     <  hour,  and  on  till  the  next  opening  hour.      Fourth, 

~         *  Grocers  must  not  cany  on,  or  be  concerned  anywhere 

^^^^^      *  in,  a  pawnbroker's  business.     Fifth,  Grocers  should 

*  not  have  any  interest  in  any  publichouse  in  the  same 

^  burgh  or  county.  Sixth,  Grocers  should  not  sell  to  be 
^  drunk  at  their  door-step,  or  in  any  close,  stair,  court, 

*  or  public  place,  near,  or  within  a  hundred  yards,  of 
'  their  premises.      Seventh,  It  should  not  be  lawful  for 

*  licensed  grocers  to  sell,  supply,  give  out,  or  deliver 
'  excisable  liquors  to  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
'  age,  on  any  pretext,  whether  as  messenger  for  parents, 
'*  and  others,  or  otherwise.  JSiffhth,  No  action  shall  be 
'  competent  for  the  price  of  liquors  supplied  to  wives  or 
^  females.  In  connection  with  these  proposed  restric- 
'  tions,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  same  way  that 
'  persons  found  in  a  shebeen  are  liable  to  punishment, 
'  and  persons  falsely  representing  themselves  to  be 
'  travellers  are  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  so  persons 

*  found  drinking  in  a  grocer's  shop,  or  at  the  door-step 
'  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  should  be  also  liable  to 

*  punishment.     This    would   at  any   rate   be  a    very 

*  effectual  method  of  stopping  the  practice. ' 

5847.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  the  question :  Why  do  you  think 
that  grocers  ought  to  be  obliged  to  dose  earlier  than  the 
publichouses  ^—For  this  reason,  that  a  grocer  may  open 
and  does  open  now  at  6,  and  5,  and  4  if  he  likes.  He 
shuts  his  door,  but  the  windows  are  open,  and  he  says 
he  is  preparing  his  goods  for  going  out,  and  doing  other 
things  in  connection  with  his  business. 

5848.  I  quite  understand  why  he  should  not  open 
before  the  publichouses,  but  why  should  he  close 
earlier  ? — On  this  ground,  that  at  present  he  may  keep 
open  till  2  in  the  morning  if  he  likes,  if  he  is  selling  tea 
and  sugar,  or  professing  to  sell  tea  and  sugar,  but  he  is 
selling  spirits. 

5849.  That  does  not  meet  my  question  at  all,  why 
he  should  close  earlier  than  the  publichouses  1 — I  think 
that  if  you  are  to  give  a  grocer's  licence  to  a  man  at  all, 
his  business  ought  to  be  over  by  8  o'clock.  If  he  wants 
to  have  a  licence,  which  gives  him  an  advantage  over 
the  man  who  does  not  have  it,  he  must  submit  to  some 
restriction.  The  grocer  who  has  not  a  licence  may  keep 
open  till  10  or  11,  and  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  give  everything  to  the  person  who 

.     has  a  licence,  because  I  think  he  should  only  have  such 
privileges  as  would  give  the  other  fair  play. 

5850.  But  all  that  you  have  said  is  no  answer  to  my 
question.  I  asked  you  why  the  licensed  grocer  should 
have  to  close  earlier  than  the  publican  ? — Just  because  I 
consider  it  is  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  community 
that  the  grocer,  if  he  is  to  get  a  licence  at  all,  should 
close  at  that  time. 

5851.  That  he  should  close  earlier  than  the 
publican  1 — Yes,  certainly,  two  hours  earlier ;  the  two 
trades  are  quite  different. '  As  far  as  hawking  and 

*  shebeening  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  there  should 
'  be  no  difficulty,  by  the  present  law,  in  detecting  and 

*  punishing,  these  two  offei;ices.  By  the  latest  Act,  viz., 
'  the  Publicans'  Certificates  Act,  1876,  table  beer  licences 
'  are  made  subject  to  a  magistrate's  certificate,  and 
'  steamboats  ought  to  bo  put  in  the  same  manner  under 

*  a  magistrate's  certificate.  These  steamboat  licences  at 
'  present  are  granted  by  the  Excise,  with  this  restric- 

*  tion, — that  liquor  can  only  be  supplied  when  the  vessel 

*  is  actually  in  motion.     Under  the  present  Act  (1862), 

*  aU  vested  interests  in  a  licensed  house  have  been 

*  taken  away,  because  every  house  not  licensed  at  the 
'  time  of  making  application  is  declared  to  be  a  new 

*  house ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  licence  has  been  discon- 

*  tinned  for  any  time,  it  is  held  to  be  a  new  house.     In 

*  estimating  the  relative  number  of  licensed  houses  in 

*  Glasgow  at  one  period  as  compared  with  another,  it  is 

*  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  1858  the  total 

*  rental  of  every  description  of  licensed  houses,   accord- 

*  ing  to  the  police  report,  was  .£60,000 ;  whereas,  in 

*  1876,  the  rentalwas  £160,000.  The  relative  dimensions 

*  must  be  taken  into  view  in  estimating  the  relative  num- 

*  ber  of  licensed  houses  in  1858  and  in  1876.     Besides 

*  this,  I  may  mention  that  some  of  the  publichouses 

*  licensed  in  1876  are,  in  my  opinion,  equal  in  point  of 


dimensions  and  counter  room  to  eight  or  ten  publie^ 
houses  such  as  were  licensed  in  former  times.  I  brieve 
there  is  no  doubt  that  grocers  did  sell,  and  still  sell^ 
excisable  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  iir 
defiance  of  the  law.  Some  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1862  I  went  as  part  of  a  deputation  to  the 
towns  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  I  was  told  in  Stirling 
by  the  police  and  magistrates  that  none  of  the  grocers 
sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  our  deputation  should  go  through  the 
grocers  and  see  for  themselves.  We  accordingly  called, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  a  large  grocer^s  premises  in 
Stirling  with  double  windows,  and  asked  if  we  could 
get  spirits,  and  were  shown  into  a  back  apartment 
We  called  for  liquor,  and  afterwards  asked  the  landlord 
to  show  us  his  certificate,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  was  laying  himself  open  to  a  penalty  by  selling 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  His  reply  was : 
"  Everybody  does  that  here ;  all  the  licensed  grocers 
*^  sell  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  ; "  which  we  found 
on  inquiry  to  be  the  case.  The  conclusion  we  came 
to  was,  that  a  more  strict  police  supervision  and 
inspection  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  perhaps, 
in  order  effectually  to  make  detections  for  breach  of 
certificate,  that  a  separate  police,  with  a  head  inspector, 
would  be  necessary  in  certain  places  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  ordinary  police.  It  seemed  to  us  at  the  time 
that  the  Commissioners  of  supply  in  counties,  from 
motives  of  economy,  had  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  police  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  1 
notice  that  some  persons  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  give  out "  contained  in  the 
certificate.  These  were  inserted  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  to  proving  a  sale,  which  is  often  all  but  im- 
possible. I  notice  also  that  some  of  the  witnesses  have 
suggested  that  publichouses,  without  permission  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
existing  grocers'  shops.  If  the  whole  of  the  present 
grocers'  premises  were  converted  into  such  shops,  it 
would  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  certainly  promote 
drunkenness  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  under  the 
present  arrangement.  A  publichouse  pays  better  than 
a  grocer's  shop,  and  persons  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  frequently  ask  for  a  grocer's 
licence  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  get  a  publichouse^ 
iicenca  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  their 
applying  for  a  publichouse  certificate  at  the  very  next 
meeting.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  specia}^ 
reasons  for  issuing  a  Boyal  Commission  in  regard  to 
grocers  in  England,  arose  from  the  fact  that  an  Act 
had  been  recently  passed  permitting  grocers  to  sell 
excisable  liquors  by  authority  of  the  Excise  without 
the  necessity  of  a  magistrate's  certificate,  which  would 
of  course  tend  to  multiply  such  houses  indefinitely,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  Excise  in  England  were 
authorised  to  give  licences  to  beerhouses  without  a 
magistrate's  certificate.  All  my  experience  shows  that 
drunkenness  and  crime  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  publichouses,  and  that  in  this  particular 
traffic  it  would  seem  that  the  supply  creates  the 
demand  ;  and  that  the  craving  for  drink  is  inflamed 
and  extended  by  excessive  temptation  to  drink.  If  we 
are  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  landlords,  and  if 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  community  is  not  to  be 
made  to  ^ve  way  to  the  private  pecuniary  interest  of 
those  who  profit  by  drinking  and  drunkenness,  then 
what  would  cure  this  evil  influence,  though  it  may 
seem  a  strong  remedy,  would  be  that  licensed  honsea 
should  be  valued  at  what  they  would  bring  as  a 
stationer's  or  bookseller's  shop,  and  the  surplus  rent 
paid  into  the  poor-rates.  In  regard  to  the  grocers,  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  ihe 
same  power  given  to  the  police  to  enter  other  houses 
should  be  applicable  to  grocers,  and  that  the  Act  of 
1862  should  be  amended  in  section  13,  third  line  from 
the  foot  of  the  page,  by  making  warrants  to  last 
"  thirty  days  "  instead  of  "  eight  days."  Even  sup- 
pose a  law  was  passed,  such  ajs  I  have  alluded  to,  to 
enforce  that  licences  should  be  granted  in  Glasgow  only 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  500  of  the  population,  this 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  an  alteration 
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'  of  the  transfer  law,  as  the  only  practicable  way  the 

*  number  could  be  reduced  would  be  by  convictions.  It 
^  could  never  be  supposed  that  licences  would  be 
'  arbitrarily  reduced  2?0r  solium  to  any  particular  number. 
'  There  is  one  other  thing  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
'  mention,  that  the  present  licence  duty  will  be  found  in 
'  clause  8  of  the  Act  of  1853,  It  will  be  seen  there  that 
'  the  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  eztrad  beyond  houses  of 

*  £50  rent^  and  as  there  are  many  publichouses  of  even 
'  more  than  £400  of  rent,  the  persons  occupying  such 
^  extensive  premises  actually  in  effect  carry  on  seven 
'  shops  without  any  duty  at  all ;  this  shotdd,  in  com* 

*  moD  fairness,  be  altered,  and  the  ad  valorum  duty  ex- 
'  tended  to  the  present  rental  of  such  shops.  I  do  not 
'  wish  this  to  interfere  with  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
'  that  there  should  be  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum 

*  size  of  publichouses.' ' 

5852.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon, — Do  you  apply  that  to 
grocers  too  % — ^No  ;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessary 
wi&  regard  to  grocers.    I  think  a  minimum  would  be 

sufficient  witih  regard  to  them. '  I  notice  that  the 

^  magistrates  have  been  asked  whether  they  have  been 
^  setting  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  reduce  the  num- 
^  ber  of  licensed  houses.  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
.  *  have  no  power  to  reduce  the  number  without  acting  in 
^  such  an  arbitrary  manner  as  would  not  be  supported 

*  by  public  opinion.     The  only  way  they  could  satisfac- 

*  torily  reduce  them  is  by  convictions,  and  these  are 
^  difficult  to  obtain.     Licences  might  be  refuseoL  on 

acoount  of  death  and  removal,  but  even  this  would  be 
'  difficult  to  do  without  the  magiBtrates  subjecting  them- 
'  selves  to  a  charge  of  hardship  by  some  portion  of  the 

*  public.  I  notice  a  witness  was  asked  :  '^  In  your 
* ''  opinion  may  not  a  certain  hardship  be  inflicted  upon 
'  **^  a  tradesman  in  the  grocery  trade,  where  a  licence  to 
' ''  sell  excisable  liquors  is  granted  to  his  neighbour  and 
'  "  he  is  refused  it  % "  People  speak  of  the  liberty  of 
'  the  subject,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  such  thing 
'  in  existence,  if  by  this  is  meant  that  every  person  in  a 
'  community  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  or  she  pleases. 

<  By  the  Act  of  1862  one  subject  has  just  as  much 

<  liberty  to  object  to  the  granting  of  a  new  certificate  as 
'  any  other  subject  has  to  ask  for  it  All  true  liberty 
'  must  be  founded  on  restraint,  and  the  moral  well-being 
'  of  the  community  must  be  paramount  to  the  private 
'  pecuniary  interests  of  any  class  of  individuals,  at  all 
*'  events  to  the  extent  to  which  such  procedure  is  sup- 
'  ported  by  general  public  opinion.  There  are  three 
'  courses  which  might  be  taken  by  the  legislature  : — 1. 
'  They  might  allow  entire  free  trade  in  selling  intoxicat- 

*  ing  liquors  without  any  police  regulations  or  restrictions 
'  of  any  kind.  2.  They  might  consider  it  a  lawful 
'  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  an  extremely  dangerous 
'  one,  iidiich  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  *  the  public 
'  interest  should  be  strictly  controlled  and  limited  at  all 
^  events  to  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  will  support 
'  such  restrictions,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  drunken- 
'  ness  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  and 
'  pauperism  of  the  country.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
'  fact,  and  difficult  to  account  for,  that  every  thirteenth 
^  or  fourteenth  person  carries  a  pauper  on  his  back.     If 

*  this  fearful  result  does  not  arise  from  drunkenness,  it 
'  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  adequate  cause.  3.  They 
*'  might  suppress  entirely  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
^  As  we  all  know,  it  is  the  second  of  these  alternatives 
'  which  the  British  Government  have  adopted.  There  is 
'  no  doubt  that  drunkenness  is  a  national  vice;  but  how 
'  to  cure  it  is  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and 
'  social  are  far  more  difficult  than  political  problems. 
'  L^ialation 'can  do  something  towards  solving  this 

*  problem  pi  but,  obviously,  cannot  do  everything  in 
'  effecting  its  solution.  Numerous  ways  and  means, 
^  and  a  great  variety  of  counteracting  influences,  must 
'  also  be;put  into  operation  to  effect  tlJs  desirable  object. 
*■  As  I  have  said  in  another  part  of  the  evidence,  an 
'  alteration  in  the  transfer  clauses  will  perhaps  require 
*•  to  be  mada  These  are  contained  in  the  Act  of  1828, 
'  commonly  called  Home  Dnunmond's  Act,  and  have 
'  never  been  altered  or  amended  since  that  date.  It 
^  will  be  observed  that  if  the  Oovemment  continues  to 


adopt,  as  they  have  done,  the  second  of  the  courses    Glasoow. 
which  I  have  indicated,  this  means  that  they  thereby         ~ 
take  the  granting  of  licences  to  hotels,  publichouses,      ^^^^ 

and  grocers'  shops  altogether  out  of  the  categonr  of        ' 

free  trade.  In  other  words,  they  create  advi^dly  a 
monopoly  pro  taiUOy  and  for  the  public  benefit ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  this  monopoly  need  not  be  of  an 
unnecessary  character,  and  therefore  I  think  there 
should  be  a  maximum  rent,  and  size,  for  licensed  houses 
as  well  as  a  minimum.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary 
monopoly  to  grant  in  effect  ^yq  grocery  or  ten  public- 
house  licences  to  one  man,  by  allowing  him  to  have 
licensed  premises  of  enormous  dimensions,  recipients 
of  which  in  Glasgow  have  sometimes  been  called 
*'  whisky  kings^"  Trafficking  in  publichouses  should 
be  pat  a  stop  to.  Such  a  practice  is  in  reality  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  the  magistrates  and  justices 
are  called  upon  to  license  such  and  so  many  persons  to 
KEEP  (not  to  buy  or  sell)  a  grocer's  shop,  hotel,  or 
publichouse.  Grocers  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton 
send  out  vans  professedly  to  supply  orders  which  they 
had  received  at  their  shops,  but  formerly  to  a  certain 
extent  hawked  excisable  liquors  to  servants,  gardeners, 
tradesmen,  &c.;  but  when  it  was  represented  to  these 
grocers  that  this  practice  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and 
subjected  them  to  penalties  provided  in  the  Act  of 
1862  against  hawking,  the  illegal  practice  was  discon- 
tinued. Whether  it  has  been  discontinued  in  every 
county  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  think  it  has.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  e2diaust  this  extensive  subject  at  a 
single  sitting,  but  I  will  conclude  at  present  by  saying 
that  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  see  school  girls,  with 
their  books  in  their  hands,  going  into  confectioners' 
shops  and  drinking  wine  off  the  counter  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  as  these  confectioners'  shops  hold  public- 
house  licences  the  practice  is  not  contrary  to  statute 
law,  and  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  force  of  pubUo 
opinion,  if  their  parents  don't  choose  to  do  so  them- 
selves.' 

5853.  The  Chairman. — The  statement  you  have  now 
read  puts  your  evidence  so  tersely  and  so  exhaustively 
before  us  that  I  really  don't  think  we  have  any  questions 
to  ask  you  1 — I  have  taken  some  memoranda  of  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  Mr  M'Lar^  and  others 
to  which  I  desired  to  call  your  attention.  I  think  I 
could  mention  a  number  of  points  on  which  they  have 
been  mistaken  ;  but  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  go 
into  these  matters  at  present,  seeing  you  have  so  much 
business  before  you,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  put 
them  in  writing  and  submit  them  to  you,  and  you  can 
make  any  use  of  them  you  think  proper. 


197.  Mr  EoBBBT  BbXtce,  examined. 

5854.  The  Chairman, — You  are  a  paper  manufacturer  Robert  Bruce, 
in  Glasgow,  and  you  were  formeriy  provost  of  Hillhead 

for  six  years  1 — ^Yes. 

5855.  What  is  the  population  of  Hillhead  ?~The 
population  this  year  is  about  8000,  with  a  rental  of 
£71,644.  There  are  no  shops  in  the  dbtrict  to  the 
west  of  Hillhead,  and  none  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  although  there  is  a  pretty  large 
population  there;  the  population  in  the  district  that 
has  no  shops,  including  Hillhead,  will  amount  to  about 
15,000  or  16,000.  There  is  oidy  one  publichouse  in 
Hillhead,  a  small  house  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  There  are  now  twelve 
licensed  grocers,  and  one  only  who  is  unlicensed,  besides 
a  branch  of  the  General  Supply  Association,  which  also 
has  no  licence,  so  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  un- 
licensed places  in  Hillhead.  The  ^Supply  Association, 
however,  have  a  licence  for  their  place  in  Glasgow,  and 
they  can  supply  orders  from  Hillhead  at  their  Glasgow 
place.  The  grocers  open  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  majority  of  them  close  at  7  in  the  evening,  but 
all  are  closed  by  8,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  to  10. 
That  is  done  without  any  restriction  from  the  magistrates, 
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Glasoow.  but  just  for  the  convenieoce  of  the  grocers  themselves. 
—  The  average  rental  of  the  shops  in  Hillhead  that  are 
-Robert  Bruee,  occupied  by  grocers  is  about  .£100.  There  are  some  a 
little  under  that,  but  there  are  some  considerably  above 
it.  None  of  the  grocers  live  on  the  premises.  The 
magistrates  of  Hillhead  have  always  opposed  the  open- 
ing of  pubUchouses  there  ;  but  they  have  never  opposed 
any  respectable  grocer  getting  a  licence.  Only  one 
grocer  during  the  last  nine  years  has  been  accused  of 
acting  improperly,  and  he  has  left  the  district.  We  have 
no  complaints  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
grocers  conduct  their  business.  We  think  in  Hillhead 
that  if  you  were  to  withdraw  the  licence  from  grocers, 
more  pnblichouses  would  be  opened  to  supply  families, 
and  these  we  believe  would  be  worse  than  the  present 
system.  We  have  very  little  trouble  with  drank  and 
incapables,  except  from  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Maryhill,  Partick,  and  the  city. 

5856.  Then  what  you  attach  value  to  is  the  drink 
being  taken  away  and  not  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — 
Yes. 

5857.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the  imion  of 
the  licence  with  the  grocer's  business  so  long  as  that 
condition  is  kept  1 — No. 

5858.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  disadvantage,  on  the 
other  hand,  through  the  grocer  holding  a  licence  1 — I 
don't  see  any,  for  this  reason,  that  if  you  had  separate 
places  where  families  went  to  be  supplied  with  liquor 
they  would  go  there  for  that,  and  for  that  alone,  and 
there  would  be  a  sort  of  association  that  one  going  to 
buy,  and  another  going  to  buy,  they  would  all  be  on  an 
equality,  whereas  in  a  respectable  grocer's  shop  they  have 
the  eyes  of  all  the  other  people  who  are  there  upon 
them. 

5859.  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  say  would 
be  the  effect  of  people  going  to  buy  spirits  from  some 
one  who  did  not  sell  groceries  ? — The  effect  would  be 
that  they  would  be  all  there  for  one  purpose,  and  that 
would  be  very  apt  to  lead  to  association  for  drinking, 
and  going  perhaps  to  other  places  to  drink  afterwards, 
whereas  to  a  groce/s  shop  a  servant  may  be  sent  with  an 
order  and  such  like,  and  there  are  so  many  people  look- 
ing on  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  go  in  for  drink. 
If  there  was  nothing  but  drink  in  the  place  there  might 
be  a  temptation  of  that  kind. 

5860.  Why  should  people  be  more  inclined  to  go  to 
drink  together  because  they  go  to  buy  a  bottle  of  whisky 
at  a  separate  shop  instead  of  buying  it  at  a  grocer's  %-- 
Because  there  are  generally  a  few  present  who  are  not 
buying  spirits,  and  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  upon  them. 

5861.  You  don't  think  that  people  are  sometimes  in- 
duced to  buy  whisky  when  they  don't  want  it,  from  its 
being  in  their  way  at  the  grocer's  1 — I  don't  think  it. 

5862.  I  am  putting  that  to  you,  because  so  many 
people  say  it  ? — I  don't  think  that  would  be  the  case,  so 
far  as  my  experience  has  gone.  Of  course  we  are 
virtually  obeying  what  I  think  should  be  the  law,  that 
no  grocer  should  be  open  after  8  or  before  it. 

5863.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  law 
is  broken  in  any  way  by  the  licensed  grocers  in  your 
burgh  1 — I  don't  think  so. 

5864.  Have  you  your  own  police  ? — We  are  a  special 
district  of  the  county  police  of  Lanarkshire.  We  ^have 
a  force  of  about  24  men,  I  think. 

5865.  Do  the  magistrates  expect  them  to  look  after 
the  licensed  houses  1 — Strictly.  Indeed,  we  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  having  any  drunk  and  disorderly  cases 
before  the  magistrates  except  persons  who  are  strangers 
to  the  burgL 

5866.  Sheriff  Crickton, — Hillhead  is  a  highly  respect- 
able locality  % — It  is  a  highly  respectable  locality. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  people  living  in  houses  of 
two,  three,  and  four^rooms  in  one  district  of  it,  but  in 
other  districts  there  are  some  of  the  j^rst  houses  in  the 
town. 


198.  Mr  Danibl  Andsbsoit,  Partick, 

199.  Mr  M'Lbak,  Partick,  V  examined. 

200.  Mr  Stibbat,  Port  Qhuigow,       j 


1. 


5867.  The  Chairma/n. — ^You  have  a  statement,  Mr 
Anderson  which  you  desire  to  read  to  the  Ccnnminion  ? 
— Mr  A7^der9on,'^Ye&.  '  I  am  a  foreman  joiner  and 

house-factor  in  the  employment  of  Bailie  Kennedy, 
railway  contractor,  Partick,  and  residing  at  40 
Hyndknd  Strett,  Partick.  I  have  been  in  Mr 
Eenned3r's  employment  for  eighteen  years.  He 
employs  from  100  to  200  men,  acomiing  to  the  work 
we  have  on  hand.  I  have  sometimes  as  many  as  20 
joiners  under  me.  My  factorage  of  properties  embraces 
about  300  families,  most  working  people.  Many  of 
these  pay  monthly,  some  qsarterly,  and  some  half 
yearly.  I  coUect  the  rents,  and  I  get  payment 
generally  from  the  wivea  I  never  saw  any  of  these 
people's  wives  the  worse  of  drink.  The  husbands  are 
of  the  artisan  class  almost  wholly.  I  think  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  deal  in  licensed  grocers',  I 
have  never  heard  complaints  either  from  our  workmen 
or  tenants  about  groeers  ever  giving  drink  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  or  of  marking  drink  as 
groceries.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  in 
Partick  among  the  lower  dass,  the  labouring  class, 
but  I  rather  think  these  are  those  who  frequent  and 
get  their  drink  in  the  publichouse.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  in  Partick  that  decent  tradesmen's 
wives  prefer  to  get  home  supplies  from  a  licensed 
grocer.  I  think  it  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
working  classes  if  they  were  compelled  to  buy  a  quart 
bottle  of  whisky  or  brandy  every  time  tiiey  required 
supplies,  or  to  go  or  send  to  a  publichouse  for  it  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  any  benefit  to  separate  the 
trade.' 

5868.  What  are  you,  Mr  McLean  1— ifr  IPLem,— 
I  am  foreman  in  the  employment  <rf  Messrs  D.  h  W« 
Henderson,  shipbuilders. 

5869.  Do  yon  agree  with  Mr  Anderson's  statement  % — 
Yes,  generally  I  do. 

5870.  What  are  you,  Mr  Stirrat  1— J/r  S^rr<U.—l 
am  foreman  joiner  with  John  Reid  k,  Co.,  ship-builders, 
Port-Glasgow. 

5871.  Do  you  also  agree  generally  with  Mr 
Anderson's  statement  % — ^Yes. 

5872.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon. — ^In  short,  your  great 
object  is  to  keep  the  men  in  your  employment  out  of 
the  publichouse  f—ifr  Andenon. — It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  do  that 

5873.  You  think  that  a  less  evil  arises  from  their 
occasionally  getting  drink,  even  if  they  do  get  too  much, 
at  home,  than  from  their  getting  into  habits  of  going  to 
the  publichouse  t — ^Yes.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  think  there  is  more  drinking  carried  on  in  the  public- 
house  than  there  is  in  the  grocer's  shop.  I  never  saw 
anything  of  that  kind  carried  on  by  r^pectable  grocers. 

5874.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that,  but  <^  the  dmnken- 
ness  it  may  possibly  lead  to  at  home.  You  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  men  getting  too  much  to  take 
home  than  habituallv  going  to  pubUchouses  9 — ^But  they 
get  drink  in  the  pubUchouses  to  take  home  with  them 
as  well  as  in  the  grocers'  shops. 

5875.  Mr  M^Lagan. — When  you  spoke  of  objecting 
to  the  separation  of  the  grocer's  ticence  frcmi  the  sale 
of  groceries,  did  you  suppose  that  there  would  be  no 
other  Ucensed  houses  than  pnblichouses  ? — No  \  I  did 
not  suppose  that 

5876.  Supposing  the  Hcence  was  given  to  another 
party  instead  of  to  a  grocer  to  seU  excisable  Uquors  to 
be  consumed  off  the  premises,  do  you  think  the  same 
evils  would  arise  then  and  would  you  have  the  same 
objections  to  the  separation  of  the  licence  from  the 
grocers  1 — ^Yes ;  I  think  there  would  be. 

5877.  Although  the  men  would  get  the  drink  in  the 
same  way  and  te^e  it  home  1 — Yes. 

5878.  Do  you,.  Mr  McLean,  agree  with  the  former 
witness  that  ^e  grocer^s  licence  should  not  be^  taken 
from  the  grocer  1 — Mr  McLean, — ^Yes. 

5879.  And  I  presume  the  reason  why  you  object  to 
that  is  that  there  would  only  be  a  pubUchouse  licence 
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lefty  and  that  the  men  wonld  be  obliged  to  go  for  their 
drink  to  the  pablichoase ) — ^Yes. 

58d0.  Suppose  that  instead  of  that  the  licence  which 
the  grocer  now  holds  was  given  to  another  man  or  to 
the  grocer  himself,  and  he  not  allowed  to  sell  groceries, 
bat  merely  to  sell  excisable  liqaors  to  be  consnmed  off 
the  premises,  would  you  object  to  that ) — ^Yes. 

Q881.  Why) — Because  I  wonld  rather  have  the 
grooetB  to  sell  them.  The  grocers  that  we  have  are  a 
most  respectable  class  of  men. 

5882.  Mr  Fergu9(m. — ^But  Mr  Mliagan  supposes 
that  the  other  dass  of  men  wonld  be  equally  respectable 
wiUi  your  most  respectable  grocers)— I  don't  know 
about  that     That  would  have  to  be  tested. 

5883.  Mr  IP  Lagan, — Suppose  the  very  man  who 
has  the  grocer^s  licence  now  i^onld  cease  to  be  a  grocer, 
and  should  get  the  licence  to  seU  excisable    liquors 
to  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  what  would  you  say  ? — « 
lliat  would  be  a  different  case  altogether. 

5884.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that ) — None,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  take  the  grocer's  licence  from  him. 

5885.  And  yon  think  that  wonld  be  quite  as  good  a 
way  for  the  working  man  to  get  his  spirits  or  his 
excisable  liquors  to  be  consumed  at  home  as  if  he  got 
them  from  a  grocer's  where  groceries  were  sold?—I 
believe  it  would  not. 

5.886.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr  Stirrat  I— Jfr 
SHrrat, — I  would  be  inclined  still  to  have  the  licensed 
grocer. 

5887.  Yon  think  the  lic^ised  grocer  would  be 
better  ?— Yes. 

5888.  Why  9 — Because  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  family 
connection,  and  it  would  be  less  trouble.  It  woidd  be 
only  the  going  to  one  place ;  whereas  in  the  other  way 
you  would  require  to  go  to  the  grocer  and  you  would 
require  to  go  to  the  spirit-merchant 

5889.  Is  that  your  only  reason ) — ^Yea. 

5890.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  you  find  that  the 
grocery  business  is  very  well  conducted  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood 1 — ^Yes.  The  grocers  beside  us  are  all  respec- 
table men.  We  have  about  nine  or  ten  very  respectable 
licensed  grocers,  and  they  carry  on  their  trade  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  to  the  utmost  There  is  no 
place  about  their  premises  where  spirits  could  be  con- 
sumed, so  far  as  I  know.* 


WtUiani 
Taylor  i 
Ditjfdld 
BuOer, 


201.  Mr  William  Tayloe,  Glasgow.  K,^^:^^^ 

202.  Mr  DuGALD  BiTTLBB,  Glasgow,  jexammea 

5891.  The  Chairman,--*!  understand  you  have  pre- 
pared a  statement,  Mr  Taylor,  which  you  desire  to  read 
to  the  Commission  't — Mr  ^Taylor. — ^Yes.  [The  witness 
read  the  following  statement]  : — *•  I  am  manager 
^  of  the  General  Supply  Association  (Limited),  72 
'  and  76  Bath  Street,  Glasgow.  I  have  been  five 
'  yeara  manager,  and  I  was  previously  a  grocer  with- 
'  out  a  licence;  Our  business  is  with  the  better  class, 
'  and  we  only  sell  to  membera  of  the  association.     All 

*  our  salfe^  are  for  casL  We  supply  every  kind  of  wine, 
^  spirits.  Deer,  and  liquors.  We  are  never  asked  by  any 
^  one  to  give  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  We 
*•  have  a  ladies'  waiting-room,  and  if  ladies  wished  it  they 
'  might  deem  the  presence  of  this  room  a  fitting  oppor- 
^  tunity,  but  I  can  say  it  was  nsver  asked  and  never  sup- 

*  plied.  We -do  not  sell  groceries  cheaper  on  account  of 
'  having  a  licence.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  had  it  stated 
'  to  me  often,  and  I  know  that  unlicensed  grocers  sell  parti- 
^  cular  articles  of  groceries  cheaper  than  licensed  houses. 
'  Although  we  sell  for  cash  it  is  frequently  done  in  this 
'  way :  Pnrchasere  lodge  say  £5,  sometimes  £100.  They 
'  get  goods  till  that  amount  is  exhausted.  When  they 
^  get  goods  an  invoice  is  given  and  a  duplicate  kept,  and 

*  the  amount  is  credited  to  them  in  a  pass-book,  which 
^  is  sent  each  time  with  the  goods.  I  never  was  asked 
<  to  mark  spirits  as  groceries,  and  never  did  so.  We 
^  sell  nothing  less  than  quart  bottles  of  spirits.  We  sell 
'  wines  in  pints  and  quarts,  and  beer,  &c.,  in  pints 
'  mostly.  We  open  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
'  close  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Saturdays  excepted, 


'  on  which  day  we  dose  at  2  o'clock.    We  have  a  branch    Olasoow. 
'  establishment  at  Billhead,  but  there  is  no  licence,  and 
'  membera  of  our  association  find  it  very  inconvenient  to 
'  have  to  send  to  our  place  in  Glasgow  for  their  home 
'  supplies  of  spirits,  <&€.' 

5892.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  a  licence  for  your 
Billhead  branch  % — ^We  did  so,  about  four  yeara  ago  ; 
but  the  justices  that  year  did  not  give  any  licences  for 
Hillhead.  They  have  done  so  since,  but  we  have  not 
applied  again. 

5893.  You,  Mr  Butler,  are  manager  of  the  Bridgeton 
Victualling  Society  % — Mr  Butler, — Yes. 

5894.  Have  you  got  a  licence  f — ^Yes. 

5895.  What  have  you  to  say  1 — Our  business  is 
carried  on  principally  among  the  working  classes,  and 
it  is  a  little  different  from  Mr  Taylor's.  We  open  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shut  at  half-past  7  at  night, 
and  on  Saturdays  at  10.  Our  membera  lodge  with  us  a 
deposit  of  £3,  and  we  give  them  credit  to  that  amount 
We  are  licensed,  but  the  demand  for  liquor  is  not  very 
great  amongst  our  customera  They  are  principaUy  the 
better  class  of  working  men,  and  we  have  many  of  them 
who  never  get  spirits  from  us  from  the  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  and  who  would  not  ask  them  except  when  the 
doctor  comes  to  the  house,  and  there  is  a  child  badly  re- 
quiring a  little  gin  or  a  little  brandy.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  case  to  compel  these  people  to  take  a  pii|t 
bottle  of  the  liquor  when  a  glass  or  half  a  glass  would 
suit  their  purpose. 

5896.  Mr  M'Lagan,— Don't  you  think  that  that 
difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  the  sale  in  small  quanti- 
ties, when  it  is  wanted  for  medicine,  if  the  messenger 
were  to  bring  a  doctor's  certificate  with  him  9 — ^Yes. 

5897.  You  would  give  the  liquor  on  the  production 
of  that  certificate  1 — Yes. 

5898.  And  that  would  quite  satisfy  you  1 — Yes.  I 
may  say  that  we  have  held  this  licence  for  fifty  yeara, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  single  complaint  against  us. 


203.  Mr  Andeew  Wauchope,  examined. 

5899.  TJie  Chairman, — ^You  are,  I  believe,  secretary 
to  the  Glasgow  Wine,  Spirit, and  Beer  Trade  Association) 
— I  am.  I  have  been  asked  to  come  forward  and  make 
the  statement  that,  although  we  do  not  purpose  volunteer- 
ing any  evideuce  either  for  or  against  grocera'  licences, 
we  think  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  our  membera 
to  protest  against  any  evidence  that  may  have  been 
advanced  detrimental  to  the  publichouse  interest, 
seeing  it  is  outside  the  Commission.  The  direc- 
tora  of  the  association  passed  a  minute  on  this 
subject  some  time  ago,  and  it  will  fully  explain 
itself  :  '  Excerpt  from  minute  of  meeting  of  the  direc- 
'  tora  of  the  Glasgow  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Beer  Trade 

*  Association,  held  within  the  office  of  the  association, 
'  34  Dundas  Street,  Glasgow,  upon  Wednesday  the  5th 
'  day  of  September  1877. — James  M*William,  Esq., 
'  president,    in  the    chair.     The    Royal    Commission 

*  recently  appointed  by  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
'  working  of  the  licensed  grocera  in  Scotland,  and  the 
'  propriety  of  submitting  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  public- 
'  house  interest  was  fully  considered.  After  due  deliber- 
'  ation  it  was  moved  by  Mr  John  Scott,  seconded  by 
'  Mr  Samuel  Wellwood,  and  unanimously  agreed — ^'  That 
^  ^'  we,  as  an  association,  representing  nine  himdred 
<  "  proprietora  of  publichouses  and  hotels  in  Glasgow, 
'  "  take  no  active  part  in  this  inquiry,  either  for  or 
'  *^  against  the  licensed  grocera'  interest  Believing,  as 
'  ''  we  do,  that  the  scope  of  this  Commission  is  strictly 
'  "  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  spirit  trade,  so  far  only. 

*  '^  as  applicable  to  those  holding  licences  for  the  sale  of 

*  ^'  excisable  liquora  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
'  *'  we  hereby  repudiate,  and  do  not  acquiesce  in  any 

*  ^'  evidence  that  may  be  advanced  by  any  witness,  detri- 
'  ''  mental  to  the  interests  of  the  holdere  of  publichouse 

*  "  or  hotel  certificates.' "  The  object  of  our  lodging 
that  protest  will  be  quite  evident  It  is  because  many 
statements  have  been  advanced  which  we  consider  to 
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be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  so  far  as  relating 
to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  publichouses  Bnd  other 
restrictions.  Complaints  were  made  to  some  of  the 
directors  that  we  were  taking  no  part  in  the  mattter ; 
but  the  minute  explains  our  reason  for  not  doing  so. 


James  A,  204.  Rev.  Jam;es  a.  Johnston,  Springburn, 

Johnston;  205.  Rev.  Mr  Baird,  Glasgow, 

'mt^^''  2^^-  CounciUor  Burt,  Glasgow, 

lexander  207.  Mr  Allexandbr  THOMSON,  merchant,' 
Thomsm,  Glasgow, 


-examined. 


5900.  Th€  Chairman, — I  understand,  Mr  Johnston, 
you  have  some  returns  to  lay  before  us  1 — Rev,  Mr 
Johnston, — ^Yes.  I  have  to  put  in  the  returns  made  by 
501  ministers  of  Scotland  in  answer  to  queries  which 
were  sent  to  them.  [Returns  put  in.]  I  have  also  to 
read  the  following  abstract  of  these  returns  : — *  Abstract 
of  returns  as  to  grocers'  licences  obtained  from 
ministers  in  Scotland,  and  presented  to  'Roydl  Com- 
mission. These  returns  from  501  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  Scotland  have  been  obtained  by  a  committee  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 
In  view  of  the  inquiry  now  going  on,  said  committee 
issued  queries  to  about  2000  ministers  in  Scotland, 
including  those  in  all  the  cities,  large  towns,  and  popu- 
lous districts.  In  answer  to  these  queries,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  501  replies  have  been  received 
from  all  quarters  of  Scotland,  and  from  ministers  of 
the  various  denominations.  The  queries  were  seven  in 
number,  and  were  as  follows  : — "  1.  What,  in  your 
"  opinion  has  been  the  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
"  selling  intoxicating  liquors  in  smaU  quantities  in  open 
"  vessels  by  grocers  in  Scotland  as  regards  the  drinking 
'^  habits  and  morals  of  the  people  ;  and  is  it,  or  is  it 
"  not,  advisable  to  continue  the  present  system  1 
'*  State  any  facts  or  reasons  on  which  your  opinion  is 
'^  founded.  2.  Is  the  law  evaded  in  many  of  the  licensed 
"  grocers'  shops  or  not;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many 
"  cases  are  not  excisable  liquors  sold  in  these  shops  for 
"  consumption  on  as  well  as  off  the  premises  1  If  this 
<<  be  answered  affirmatively,  state  what  proportion  these 
"  shops  bear  to  the  whole  licensed  grocers'  shops  within 
"  your  district  2,  Whether  in  many  of  the  licensed 
"  grocers'  shops  it  is  or  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  sale 
<<  of  groceries  is  in  many  cases  made  a  pretext  only  for 
^'  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  premises,  and 
"  that  to  the  sale  of  these  liquors  the  success  and  profits 
"  of  the  business  are  mainly  owing  1  4.  WheUier  in 
"  your  opinion  an  improvement  might  be  anticipated 
"  were  licensed  grocers  limited  to  the  sale  of  spirits  in 
"  quart  bottles,  corked  and  sealed,  as  in  England,  or 
"  even  in  pint  bottles,  corked  and  sealed.  5.  Whether 
'*  or  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  or  expedient  to 
"  shorten  the  existing  hours  for  the  sale  of  excisable 
"  liquors  by  grocers  1  State  any  facts  or  reasons  for 
"  your  opinion.  6.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  to 
'<  say  whether  drinking  or  tippling  by  women  and 
''  young  persons  in  Scotland  is  on  the  increase,  and 
"  whether  or  not  this  is  not  to  a  great  extent  owing  to 
'^  the  facilities  given  by  grocers'  licences  for  the  sale 
"  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  small  quantities  1  If  answer 
"  affirmative,  state  the  class  of  women  among  whom  the 
'^  habit  is  increasing,  and  any  facts  or  reasons  which 
'^  occur  to  you  as  being  the  cause  of  this  growing  evil. 
'^  7.  Whether  there  does  not  exist  in  Scotland  a 
"  general  opinion  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
"  shops  where  articles  for  domestic  consumption  are 
"  sold  is  objectionable  T  Of  the  501  returns,  114  do 
not  give  any  definite  reply  to  the  questions.  Sixty-four 
of  these  114  assign  as  the  reason  for  not  giving  a  definite 
reply  that  they  have  no  licensed  grocers,  and  most  of 
them  no  license  house  of  any  Jund,  in  the  parish 
or  village,  as  the  case  may  be ;  others  of  the  114  say 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  warrant  their  answering  the  questions.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  while  some  of  the  64  who  report  that  they 
have  no  licensed  grocers  express  themselves  as  fortunate 


in  this  respect,  not  one  of  them  hints  that  the  lack  of 
such  houses  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  grievance 
either  by  himself  or  the  people,  so  that  this  daas  of 
returns  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  altogether  against 
the  existence  of  the  grocer's  licence.  In  addition  to  the 
114,  31  have  sent  letters  aiwigning  various  reasons  for 
not  returning  their  schedules,  bat  most  of  them  express 
dissatisfaction  with  the  grocer's  licence.  These  letters 
being  regarded  as  private  are  not  included  in  the  letoras 
now  handed  in.  Of  the  356  who  have  answered  the 
queries  in  whole  or  in  part,  284  affirm  in  answer  to 
query  No.  1,  that  the  present  system  is  bad  and 
^ould  not  be  continued.  In  answer  to  No.  2,  182 
state  that  the  law  is  more  or  less  extensively  violated 
by  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  cimsumption 
on  the  premises.  In  answer  to  Na  3,  127  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  sale  of  groceriea  is 
a  mere  pretext  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on 
the  premises,  or  that  to  the  profit  on  the  spirits  is  mainly 
due  the  success  of  the  business.  In  answer  to  No»  4, 
252  are  in  favour  of  the  grocer  being  prohibited  from 
selling  a  smaller  quantity  than  a  quart  or  pint  bottle 
corked  and  sealed  as  in  En^^d.  In  answer  to  No.  5, 
184  are  in  favour  of  shortening  the  hoars  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  answer  to  Na  6,  153  are 
of  opinion  that  tippling  by  women  and  young  p^sons 
of  both  sexes  is  on  the  increase,  and  while  many  ascribe 
this  in  part  to  the  high  wages  and  the  temptations  of 
the  publichouse,  most  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the 
increase,  especially  among  women,  is  due]  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  secret  drinking  by 
the  grocer's  licence.  In  answer  to  No.  7,  207  report 
that  there  is  a  general  and  growing  opinion  in  ScotLuul 
that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  shops  where  articles 
for  domestic  consumption  are  sold  is  objectionable.  It 
should  be  stated  here  that  many  of  those  who  declare 
for  the  sealed  bottle  and  shorter  hours  are  of  ofHuion 
that  these  restrictions  will  accomplish  very  little  good 
unless  the  hours  of  the  publicans  are  also  shorteaed« 
and  that  they  would  greatly  prefer  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  grocei^s  licence.  It  is  also  proper  to  state  that 
many  of  those  who  do  not  pronounce  in  favour  of 
shorter  hours,  and  the  limitation  to  the  sealed  bottle, 
do  not  decline  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
opposed  to  further  restriction,  but  because  they  think 
these  restrictions  worthless  as  remedies  for  the  existing 
evils.  Another  striking  feature  in  the  returns  is  the 
very  small  number  who  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grocer's  licence.  About  a  dozen 
declare  for  licensed  grocers  in  preference  to  public- 
houses,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  strictly 
negative  answers  are  given  to  any  of  the  questions. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  questions  are 
not  answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  either  no 
answer  given  at  all,  or  the  want  of  information, 
or  of  an  opinion  onthe  subject,is  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
not  answering.  Several  of  the  returns  direct  attention 
to  the  great  evil  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  grocers' 
vans  in  which  spirits  are  carried  about  and  freely  sold, 
and  affirm  that  this  practice  is  very  demoralizing  to  the 
rural  population,  especially  to  females.  Several  of  the 
returns  assign  as  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  grocer's 
licence,  that  it  affords  special  facHities  for  female 
drinking ;  that  it  presents  strong  temptation  to  wives, 
domestic  servants,  and  young  people  who  would  not  go 
themselves  or  send  others  to  the  publichouse  for  drink ; 
that  it  fosters  the  delusion  that  alcoholic  L'quors  are 
food;  and  that  it  subjects  the  unlicensed  grocer  to 
unfair  competition  with  his  licensed  rival  Signed  on 
behalf  of  committee. — John  Bubt,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee ;  Wm.  Johnston,  Secretary  of  Committee.' 

5901.  Mr  Campbell  Sunntan, — How  were  the  clergy 
selected  to  whom  these  schedules  were  to  be  sentf 
Were  they  sent  just  at  random  f — Not  at  random.  The 
names  were  taken  consecutively  from  the  almanac, 
and  included  ministers  of  all  denominations. 

5902.  And  selected  in  different  districts  of  the 
country  ?— Yes.  I  may  state  that,  on  looking  over  the 
returns,  I  find  we  have  not  returns  from  more  than  100 
temperance  ministers.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
most  prominent  temperance  ministers  have  not  sent  in 
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replies,  bo  that  the  retoms  may  be  taken  as  veiy  fairly 
representing  the  clerical  opinion  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
very  decidedly  against  the  existence  of  grocers'  licences. 
The  chief  reason  why  I  was  asked  to  present  this 
memorial  to  the  Commission  was  because  I  was  cited  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness,  having  given  very  special 
attention  to  this  subject ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  read  a  short  statement,  which  may  to  some  extent  save 
the  time  of  the  Commission.  Before  reading  that  state- 
ment however,  I  may  make  a  remark  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  before  the  Com- 
mission; and  having  given  the  subject  very  careful 
consideration,  I  may  state  the  result  In  the  ^ye  years 
ending  in  18^3,  the  average  consumption  of  all  kinds  of 
spirits  per  head  was  80  gOls.  In  the  five  years  ending 
in  1859,  the  average  consumption  per  head  was  59^ 
gills.  Then  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1864,  the 
average  consumption  per  head  was  5^  gills.  In  the 
five  years  years  ending  in  1869,  the  average  consimip- 
tion  per  head  was  59  gills.  In  tiie  five  years  ending  in 
1874,  the  average  consumption  per  head  was  66^  ^lls, 
being  13^  gills  per  head  less  l^n  in  the  five  years 
preceding  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  M'Eenzie  Act  I 
may  say  tibat  1854  is  left  out  of  this  reckoning,  as  it 
was  partly  under  the  old  and  partly  under  the  new  law. 
The  Act  came  into  operation  in  the  middle  of  1854. 

5903.  Mr  Ferguson. — Would  you  tell  us  where  you 
have  got  these  returns? — They  are  all  taken  from 
Parliamentary  papers. 

'^  5904.  Do  you  make  any  deduction  for  the  amount  of 
spirits  that  are  duty  paid  in  Scotland  but  are  sent  to 
England? — ^In  the  third  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  the  whole  question  as  to  the  con- 
sumption in  the  three  kingdoms  respectively  was  care- 
fully considered,  and  they  made  up  the  most  correct 
statement  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do.  And 
the  returns  have  been  continued  since  then,  on  the  same 
principle. 

5905.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Therefore,  no  confusion 
would  arise  from  the  amount  of  spirits  taken  to 
England? — Not  the  least  The  only  confusion  that 
mi^t  arise  would  be  in  this  way,  that  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  we  •have  the  returns  given  for  the 
actual  year,  while  for  one  or  two  years  I  had  to  take 
the  report  of  the  Inland  Eevenue,  which  is  from  March 
to  MarcL 

5906.  Mr  Ferguson. — But  we  have  been  told  to-day 
that  very  large  quantities  of  whisky  go  from  Glasgow 
and  Kilmarnock  and  other  towns  to  England,  which  are 
not  entered  separately,  but  which  tend  to  increase  the 
apparent,  consumption  of  whisky  in  Scotland.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  that  is  the  case? — I  think  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case,  but  that  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
Scotland.  We  get  the  credit  of  consuming  much 
whisky  which  goes  elsewhere. 

5907.  But  if  that  is  so,  then  your  figures  don't  really 
tell  us  what  the  consumption  in  gills  per  head  in  Scot- 
land really  is  ? — Not  to  the  fraction  of  a  gill ;  but  as 
the  quantities  sent  from  one  country  to  another  on 
which  duty  is  paid,  and  of  which  Government  takes  no 
note  is  comparatively  very  small,  it  cannot  greatly 
affect  the  result ;  and  as  the  sending  of  these  smaU 
quantities  has  been  going  on  during  the  whole  period  to 
which  my  figures  apply,  it  therefore  makes  no  difference 
upon  the  respective  periods  of  years. 

5908.  We  have  been  told  that  that  export  of  whisky 
to  England  has  very  much  increased  of  late  years.  I 
don't  wish  to  call  your  figures  in  question  at  all,  but  I 
should  like  very  much  if  we  could  get  true  information 
on  that  subject. — There  is  no  record  taken  of  it,  I  think, 
in  any  of  the  Government  books. 

5909.  What  is  said  is,  that  Scotland  gets  credit  for 
more  drinking  than  it  really  deserves, — ^that,  in  fact,  it 
gets  credit  for  consuming  all  the  whisky  that  is  really 
taken  into  England.  Can  you  give  us  any  information 
about  that  ? — ^The  way  in  which  the  Inland  Eevenue 
make  up  their  accounts  is  this  : — ^They  take  the  total 
amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  Scotland  on  which  duty 
is  paid;  then  the  quantity  which  is  sent  from  Eng- 
land on    which    duty  is  paid  and  on  which  duty  is 


not  paid;  the  quantity  which  comes   from   Ireland    Glasgow. 
on  which  duty  is  paid  and  on   which  duty  is  not         — 
paid  ;  and  then  the  quantity  that  goes  to  England  from     "^f^  -^• 
Scotland  duty   paid,   and  the  quantity  that  goes  to    Mr^Ba^rd-' 
Ireland     duty     paid,    the     quantity     exported     on    Mr  Bwt;\ 
drawback,  and  the  quantity  methylated.     The  result    Alexander  ; 
is    that  what    is  left    is  the  quantity    required  for     ^^^^»«>»- 
home  consumption.     On  that  subject  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state,  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  important  if 
Government  were  to  give  us  more  accurate  statistics  as 
to  the  consumption,  if  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  and 
especially  as  to  the  crime  that  is  committed.     Previous 
to,  1668  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  all  the  crime  that  was  brought  before  our  police 
courts  tabulated  and  reported  upon  year  by  year.     We 
have  had  a  large  number  of  these  annual  reports  of 
judicial  statistics,  but  except  in  the  last  report,  which  I 
have  not  seen,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
crime  of  drunk  and  incapable  or  drunk  and  disorderly. 
In  fact,  you  would  not  infer  from  these  reports  that 
there  was  any  drunkenness  in  Scotland  at  all 

5910.  The  Chairman, — ^I  may  tell  you  that  we  have 
taken  steps  to  obtain  most  accurate  reports  on  these 
points.  We  will  receive  from  the  authorities  of  every 
town  and  county  in  Scotland  a  table  showing  the  nnmb^ 
of  persons  charged  with  drunkenness,  and  with  being 
drunk  when  arrested,  and  so  forth,  for  many  years  past ; 
so  that  we  shall  have  the  fullest  information  on  these 
matters  from,  I  think,  the  most  authentic  sources. — ^I 
might  say  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  returns  as  to 
the  number  of  licences.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
papers  issued  on  that  subject,  but  very  often  they  are 
not  made  out  on  the  same  principle 

5911.  I  may  also  tell  you  that  we  are  to  receive  in- 
formation on  that  subject. — Then  the  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  and  wluch  I  propose  to  read  to  the  Com- 
mission is  as  follows  : — 'The  grocer's  licence  is  objection- 
able— First  :  Because .  it  tends  to  degrade  the  public- 
housa  It  draws  away  the  best  dass  of  customers,  and 
thus  removes  the  inducement  to  cultivate  a  respectable 
family  trade  ;  it  subjects  the  publican  to  severe  com- 
petition, and  leads  him,  in  many  cases,  to  adopt 
questionable  measures  for  securing  a  profit ;  and  it 
hinders,  in  various  ways,  the  application  of  such  whole- 
some restrictions  as  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drink  requires, — such  as  shutting 
at  10  or  even  an  earlier  hour  on  Saturday.  Second  : 
Because  it  subjects  the  unlicensed  grocer  to  very  unfair 
competition.  The  profit  from  the  i^e  of  drink  is  large, 
and  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  bad  stock  ;  hence 
the  licensed  grocer  can  and  does  undersell  the  grocer 
who  has  no  licence.  Unlicensed  grocers  have  again 
and  again  spoken  to  me  of  this  hardship  ;  some  have 
applied  for  the  licence  on  the  plea  that  they  could  not 
compete  without  it ;  and  some  have  applied  to  prevent 
others  getting  it  I  may  mention  that  one  day  in  the 
licensing  court  in  Glasgow  a  grocer  made  application  for 
a  licence  in  Great  Hamilton  Street,  and  there  were,  I 
think,  other  five  applications  from  the  same  street  or  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  made  at  the  same  tima  It 
came  out  that  these  other  applications  were  made  not  so 
much  with  thevieii  of  getting  thelicenceasof  preventing 
their  neighbour  fromsucceeding  in  his  application,  know- 
ing that  it  would  subject  them  to  unfair  competition. 
The  discretionary  power  of  the  licensing  court  to  give 
or  withhold  a  licence  is  here  wholly  out  of  place ;  and 
if  the  grocer's  licence  is  to  be  continued,  common 
justice  will  demand  that,  as  in  England,  every  appli- 
cant who  complies  with  certain  prescribed  conditions 
shall  receive  a  licence.  It  is  against  this  state  of  things 
that  the  licensing  authorities  in  England  have  so 
generally  and  strongly  memorialized  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  yet  this  must  be  the  result  if  the'  grocer's 
licence  be  continued.  In  that  case  we  would  Imve  the 
licensed  grocers  tripled  in  Glasgow  in  a  few  years. 
This  would  not  imply  that  publichouses  would  be 
diminished  in  number.  Third :  It  greatly  promotes 
drinking,  especially  among  females.  Many  go  to  the 
grocer's  shop  for  drink  who  would  not  go  to  the  public- 
house.  Some  are  induced  to  purchase  it  when  at  the 
shop  for  groceries.    They  get  it  on  credit  at  the  grocer^s. 
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*'  Sometimee  it  is  marked  as  goods.  I  have  inspected 
'  pass-books  in  which  this  has  been  done  ;  and  have 
'  known  a  number  of  females  whose  ruin  is  largely  owing 
'  to  the  undue  facUitiee  furnished  for  the  obtaining  of 
'  drink  in  the  grocer's  shop.  They  would  not  ^ve 
'  yielded  to  the  craving,  but  for  the  temptation  afforded 
'  to  them  there.  Fourth :  It  has  led  to  evasions  of  the 
'  law.     One  way  in  which  that  is  done  is  by  selling 

<  from  vans  in  rural  districts.  I  was  minister  at  West 
'  Linton  before  I  came  to  Springbum,  and  I  knew 
'  about  that  practice  there.  Spirits  are  also  sold  by 
'  grocers  for  consumption  on  tiie  premises.  This  is 
'  attested  by  commercial  travellers,  some  of  whom  have 

<  spoken  very  strongly  to  me  on  this  subject ;  tradesmen 
'  who  have  been  working  in  shops ;  young  men  who  have 

<  been  in  the  shops ;  police  officials,  who  have  stated 
'  that  they  could  not  enforce  the  law  in  this  respect ; 
'  and  persons  who  have  been  supplied  with  drink.  It  is 
'  difficult  to  detect  and  punish  a  grocer.  Parties  who 
'  could  give  evidence  get  their  groceries  in  the  shop  and 

<  may  be  in  the  grocer's  books  ;  policemen  are  silenced 
'  it  may  be  in  the  same  way ;  then  the  influence  of  tear 
'  merchants,  sugar-merchants,  provision-merchants,  and 
'  others  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  the  licence 
'  being  taken  Taway.  Fifth  :  The  licence  can  scarcely 
*•  be  made  safe.  The  quart  bottle  corked  and  sealed 
^  might  lead  to  a  large  number  of  grocers  giving  up  the 
'  licence,  and  in  so  far  it  would  do  good  ;  it  would  also 
'  prevent  a  number  from  bujdng.    But  it  has  the  appear- 

<  ance  of  gross  class  legislation.  Why  should  the  poor 
*■  be  requured  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  their  small 
^  quantities  while  the  well-to-do  classes  get  their  larger 
'  quantities  from  the  respectable  grocer  %  Then  in  some 
*•  cases  quart  bottles  would  be  purchased  by  women 
'  clubbing  together,  and  so  much  more  injury  dona  The 
'  quart  bottle  has  been  tried  in  Engird,  and  has  done 
'  great  mischief.  The  enl  would  be  aggravated  by  pint 
'  bottles.  The  Ucences  would  not  be  abandoned,  and 
'  many  would  purchase  the  four  gills  who  would  only 
^  have  purchased  one.  The  law  would  be  evaded. 
'  Neither  bottle  would  in  the  least  hinder  sale  for  con- 
'  sumption  on  the  premises.  The  proposal  I  would  make 
^  would  be  to  abolish  the  present  Ucencej^by  granting  no 
*•  new  one;  by  allowing  no  real  transfer;  by  continuing  the 
*■  present  discretionary  power  of  the  licensing  court  to 
'  refuse  a  renewal ;  and  by  refusing  all  renewals  five 
*•  years  after  the  Act  came  into  operation.' 

5912.  You  said  that  you  had  sent  out  2000  copies  of 
your  queries,  and  you  have  only  got  back  501  replies, 
of  which  number  about  two-thirds  answered  very  few  of 
the  queries,  so  that  the  number  of  clergymen  who 
answered  your  questions  in  favour  of  abolition  and  so 
forth  are  really  only  about  one-tenth  of  the*  whole  num- 
ber to  whom  they  were  sent :  is  not  that  so  % — I  don't 
know  that  I  could  put  it  in  that  way,  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  only  5(X1  answers  have  been  returned  to  our  2000 
ci]fculars. 

5913.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  us  to  have  evidence 
given  in  that  concise  form,  because  it  is  as  well  as  if  we 
had  asked  you  fifty  questions  upon  the  general  subject 
We  shall  give  these  returns  our  best  consideration. — I 
expected  that  I  would  have  been  asked  some  questions 
upon  certain  points,  such  as  whether  the  police  have 
been  dealt  with  by  licensed  grocers,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject,  unless  a 
question  is  put  to  me. 

5914.  Mr  Ferguson, — Hav^  you  ever  known  any 
cases  of  the  police  being  treated  by  licensed  grocers  or 
otherwise  bribed  1 — I  was  asked  to  assist  the  police  in 
puttinjg  down  a  grocer's  licence  that  they  thought  had 
become  very  obnoxious.  The  superintendent  in  the 
district  and  the  captain  both  assured  me  that  they 
thought  the  constables  on  the  beat  had  been  bribed  by 
that  grocer,  and  they  could  not  trust  to  any  of  the  men. 

5915.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  instances  where 
servant  girls  were  treated  by  grocers  when  sent  for 
groceries  1 — ^No. 

5916.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that  you  were 
aware  of  cases  where  groceries  were  supplied  to  women 
and  put  in  their  pass-books  as  goods  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
thought  I  had  still  some  of  these  pass-books  in  my 


possession,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of 
them.  Husbands  brought  such  pa8s4)ooks  to  me  again 
and  again,  and  complained  about  spirits  being  given  to 
their  wives  unknown  to  them. 

5917.  Have  you  had  Uiese  complaints  from  numerous 
people  % — ^Not  very  numerous,  but  from  different  parties. 

5918.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  instance  of  a 
complant  from  the  same  person  % — ^Yee. 

5919.  Mr  Campbell  Swintan. — Supposing  there  we 
no  stronger  reason  than  that  against  the  continuance  of 
grocers'  licences,  could  not  that  evil  be  very  easily  put 
an  end  to  by  making  a  single  false  entry  in  the  pass- 
book the  ground  for  forfeiting  the  grocer's  certificate? — 
It  might;  but  in  many  instances  the  husband,  from 
a  feeling  which  I  can  understand  and  approve,  will  not 
make  the  thing  public,  and  wilt  not  expose  it  in  a 
public  court 

5920.  Sheriff  Crickton, — ^You  said  something  about 
the  influence  of  the  tea-merchant  and  the  provision- 
merchant  being  brought  to  bear  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  licences;  do  you  mean  being  brought  to 
bear  on  a  licensing  court )— Yes. 

5921.  You  mean  by  speaking  to  the  justices  and 
magistrates  ? — ^Yes. 

5922.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  that  kind  ? — ^I  do. 

5923.  Is  that  a  thing' that  has  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ? — I  would  not  say  that  it  has  been  frequent  I 
may  state  that  in  Glasgow  the  licensed  grocers,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  respectable,  and  far  above  doing  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  referred  to,  but  there  are  cases  where 
the  grocer  will  do  such  things. 


208.  Rev.  John  Renpkew,  Glasgow,  examined. 

5924.  Th€  Chairman, — ^You  are  superint^idmit  of 
the  Glasgow  City  Mission  % — ^Yes. 

5925.  You  have,  I  believe,  got  some  document  to 
present  to  us  1 — Yes, — a  memorid  from  the  missionaries, 
which  is  signed  by  the  missionaries  connected  with  the 
Glasgow  City  MissioxL  There  are  above  100  missionaries 
in  town  altogether,  some  of  whom  are  connected  with 
congregations ;  but  those  whom  I  now  represent  are  the 
members  of  the  City  Mission,  who  have  no  church  con- 
nection, but  who  labour  chiefly  in  the  poorest  localities 
of  the  city.  We  have  46  missionaries  in  connection  with 
our  society  :  this  memorial  has  been  signed  by  43  and 
myself.  Of  the  three  who  have  not  signed,  one  has  his 
district  in  Kirkintilloch,  and  he  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signing.  I  cannot  assign  any  reason  for  the 
other  two.  I  may  also  mention  that  we  have  not  so 
much  to  do  with  the  licensed  grocers  :  our  districts  are 
mostly  in  the  poorer  parts  of  ti^e  dty,  where  we  have  to 
do  with  the  publichouse  pure  and  simple ;  but  the 
missionaries  who  come  in  contact  with  the  grocers' 
licences  are  able  to  testify  to  the  evil  effects  of  these 
licences  upon  the  people  in  their  district&  The 
memorial  is  in  these  terms  : — '  Statement  from  City 
'  Missionaries    in  Glasgow  to  Eoyal  Commission  on 

*  Grocers'  Licences. — We,  the  undersigned  city  mission- 
'  aries  in  Glasgow,  express  our  conviction  that  the  facili- 
'  ties  afforded  by  the  grocers'  licences  for  the  sale  of 
'  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  have  a  most  pernicious 
'  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  community.  Though  Uie 
^  more  open  cases  of  drunkenness  may  not  be  so  easily 
'  traced  to  licensed  grocers'  shops  as  to  publichouses,  we 
^  are  of  opinion  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  former 
'  in  supplying  liquors,  especially  to  females  in  the 
'  initiatory  stages  of  intemperance,  exert  a  most 
'  insidious  influence,  and  lead  many  into  drinking  habit& 

*  We  therefore  urge  the  separation  of  the  sale  of  intoxioat- 
'  ing  liquors  from  groceries  as  fitted  to  remove  a  strong 
'  temptation  to  drinking  and  drunkenness.'  I  may  say 
that  one  evil  which  we  find  to  exist  is  that  the  people 
get  credit  for  drink  in  grocers  more  readily  than  they 
do  in  the  publichouse.  Indeed,  it  \b  very  seldom  that 
the  class  among  whom  we  work  can  get  credit  in  a 
publichouse — ^they  are  too  poor  to  have  anything  to  go 
back  upon  ;  but  they  get  credit  from  the  grocer,  and 
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they  got  their  drink  there  under  cover  of  going  in  for 
something  else.  In  that  way  they  maintain  their 
character  to  a  certain  extent  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  females  in  the  fiist  stages  of  their  liking  for  drink 
would  not  care  to  be  seen  going  into  a  public^ouse ;  bat 
they  go  into  the  grocer's  shop  under  pretence  of 
purchasing  groqeries,  and  in  that  way  they  are  led  into 
the  habit.  There  is  one  young  man  connected  with  the 
Mission  who  was  at  one  time  in  a  grocer's  shop,  who  can 
testify  to  the  extent  to  which  fake  entries  are  made  in 
the  books.  If  the  Commission  desire  it,  I  can  get  him 
to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject 


209.  William  Dean  Faielxss,  M.D.,  examined 

5926.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  the  proprietor  and 
resident  physician  of  the  Bothwell  Asylum  ?--I  am. 

5927.  You  have,  I  understand,  a  protest  to  present 
from  certain  medical  men  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  % 
— I  have.  With  your  permission,  I  would  read  a  short 
statement  I  have  prepared  in  connection  with  it.  [The 
witness  read  the  following  statement]  : — '  I  have  the 

*  honour  to  appear  before  this  Royal  Commission  to  ask 
'  leave  to  present  a  protest  against  the  continuance  of 
'  the  grocers'  liquor  licence,  which  has  been  signed  by 
^  74  medical  gentlemen  practising  in  the  city  of 
'  Qlasgow ;  and  I  may  state  that,  had  there  been  more 
'  time,  a  larger  number  of  names  might  have  been 
'  obtained  by  waiting  upon  the  members  of  the  profes- 
'  sion  instead  of  merely  sending  a  circular,  which  is  apt 

*  to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  The  text  of  the  protest 
'  is  as  follows,    viz. — '^  We,  the  undersigned,  being 

*  "  members  of  the  medical  profession,  b^  to  record 

<  <<  our  strong  persuasion  that  the  facilities  for  obtain- 

*  '^  ing  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors,  which  are  pnv 
'  ^'  vided  by  the  grocers'  licences,  have  a  most  iigurious 
'  ^'  tendency.  This  trade  is  abnost  wholly  removed  from 
'  ^'  police  supervision,  affords  special  facilities  for  violat- 

<  "  ing  the  terms  of  the  certificate,  and  for  female  drink- 
'  ^*  ing,  and  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  habitual 
'  '^  drinkers  even  more  than  the  ordinary  trade  in 
'  ''  intoxicating  liquors,  as  carried  on  in  publichouses. 
'  ^*  We  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  licence, 

*  *^  on  grounds  moral  and  medical ;  and  we  hold  the 
'  "  separation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  from 
' ''  that  of  food  as  an  important  practical  step  within  the 
^  ''  power  of  the  legislature  towiuds  the  mitigation  of  the 

<  "  evils  of  intemperance.  Si^ed  by  74  medical  men." 
'  The  signatures  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions — 

<  Firstf  The  practitioners  in  general  practice  amongst  all 
'  classes,  but  chiefly  amongst  the  middle  and  working 

<  classes;  and,  second,  The  professors  and  teachers  of  medi- 

*  cal  science,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  hospitab  and 

*  lunatic  asylums,  police  surgeons,  and  medical  officers  of 
'  health.  The  first  division,  I  need  not  tell  you,  have  very 
'  great  facilitiesforobtaininganintimate knowledge  of  the 
'  evils  complained  of;  for,  like  the  ministers  of  religion, 
^  they  are  necessarily  the  repositories  of  many  a  sadfamily 
'  history,  and  are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  a 
'  woeful  tragedy  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicants, 
^  and  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  and  trace  the 
'  origin  and  progress  of  the  eviL  The  second  division 
^  are  painfully  conversant  with  the  results  of  continued 
'  intoxication  in  the  cases  of  many  of  the  poor  sufferers 

<  brought  into  the  accident  ward  of  the  hospital,  or  who 
'  may,  through  bodily  disease,  occupy  beds  in  the 
'  ordinary  wards.  The  police  surgeon  can  tell  his  tale 
'  of  the  scenes  of  horror  he  is  often  called  to  witness  in 
'  the  fell  work  of  the  inebriated  murderer  or  suicide, 
'  besides  a  thousand  lesser  assaults  and  stabbings.  The 
'  asylum  physician  can  speak  of  delirium  tremens, 
'  that  fearful  iN'omesis  of  the  bottle ;  of  the  sadly 
'  popular  disease  or  vice  of  dipsomania,  the  cure  and 
'  treatment  of  which  so  puzzles  our  social  reformers  and 
^  legislators ;  and  of  the  heavy  percentage  of  hopeless 
^  insanity  which  has  its  origin  in  the  drinking  of 
^  intoxicating  liquors.  While  the  medical  professors  and 
*  scientists  are  all  mor^  or  less  inclining  to  the  opinion 


that  the  value  of  alcohol  in  disease  has  been  over-    Glasgow. 
rated,  that  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  food  necessary         — 
for  human  support,  and  that  the  separation  of  its  sale  V*liiam  Dean 
from  that  of  food  is  dictated  by  sound  scientific     ^^^'^ 
teaching,  and  is,  in  the  words  of  the  protest,  '<  an 
'*  important  practical  step  within  the  power  of  the 
<<  legislature  towards  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of 
<<  intemperance,"  I  venture,  then,  respectfully  to  urge 
that  the  opinions  of  so  large  a  body  of  medical  men 
are,  to  say  the  least,  worthy  of  being  carefully  weighed, 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  medical  profession  is  slow  in  adopting 
new  notions  in  morak,   or  of  departing  from  old 
established  opinions  and  practice,  and  medical  men 
have,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  very  often  bemi 
blamed  for  the  initiation  of  the  drunken  habits  of 
some  of  their  patients  by  the  thoughtless  prescription 
of  intoxicants — ^f or  the  purchase  of  which  the  grocer's 
shop  is  the  general  placet     It  may  be  said  that  we 
cannot  prove  our  charge  that  the  grocer's  licence  has 
a  more  injurious  tendency  than  that  of  the  publican, 
and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  abolished.     I  am 
unable  to  present  before  you  the  detailed  facts  on 
which  each  medical  man  signing  the  protest  has  based 
his  opinion ;  and,  even  if  I  could  do  so,  it  would  only 
be  a  repetition  of  the  evidence  which  has  already  been 
laid  before  you  by  many  respectable  and  trustworthy 
witnesses,  of    the  grievous    temptation    which    the 
grocer's  customer  has    to  obtain    intoxicants    in  a 
clandestine  way,  and  to  hide  the  practice  by  the 
falsification  of  the  entries  of  the  pass-book,  and  how 
such  facilities  often  engender  secret  drinking  at  home, 
which  not  seldom  culminates  in  the  wife  and  mother 
becoming  the  debased  drunkard,  the  curse  and  disgrace 
of  the  happy  home,  and  Tdio  must  be  thrust  therefrom 
into  some  inebriate  retreat,  or  perchance  be  sent  to 
die,  wrecked  in  body  and  mind,  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Almost  every  practitioner  can    give  abundance  of 
illustrations  of  these  statements;  for,  alas,  they  are  not 
mere  dreams  and  fancies,  but  sad,  sober  realities,  met 
with  too  frequently  in  thd  ordinary  routine  of  his 
practice.     No  hardship  would  be  inflicted  on  the  public 
by  the  removal  of  these  licences,  for  we  do  not  ask,  as 
yet,  for  the  abolition  of  all  liquor  licence&     If  there  is 
any  meaning  in  the  sign-boards  of  the  publicans, 
many  of  them  have  a  ''family  department"  entered 
by  a  separate  door — ^presumably  into  an  apartment 
distinct  from  the  counter — ^where  liquor  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  can  be  had  and  carried  away. 
There  would  then  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
liquor,  and  with  this  great  advantage,  that  it  woidd  be 
by  an  open,  honest  purchase,  not  under  the  cloak  of 
groceries ;  for  if  any  individual  is  ashamed  to  go  to 
the  family  spirit  shop  to  buy  ale,  wine,  or  spirits,  it  is 
not  uncharitable  to  say  that  the  individual  should  also 
be  ashamed  to  drink  at  all :  he  or  she  would  feel  no 
shame  to  buy  a  loaf  at  a  baker's  shop  even  though  bread 
might  be  had  at  the  grocer's  too.     This  proposed 
limitation  of  the  licence  to  the  publican  would  give 
more  complete  police  control  over  the  sale,  for  it  is  also 
notorious  that  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  frequent 
violation  of  the  certificate':  this  is  capable  of  proof, 
and  is  a  grievous  evil  tending  to  foster  and  hide  the 
habit  of  secret  indulgence.     I  need  not  again  remind 
this  honourable  (Commission  that  a  change  is  growing 
fast  in  the  direction  of  disbelief  in  the  supposed  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  alcoholic  liquors.     It  is  a  fact  that 
medicalFmen  are  now  more  cautious  and  sparing  in 
their  recomihendation  of  them  to  their  patients,  and 
that  hospital  and  poorhouse  is  thought  best  conducted 
where  their  consumption  is  the  lowest     Not  a  few 
leaders  of  the  profession  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
often  sorely  against  previous  doctrine  and  practice,  that 
in  health  and  disease  the  use  of  alcohol  is  often  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  ii^urious,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  discountenanced  by  every  legitimate  means.     I 
venture  to  hope  that  this  change  will  have  some 
weight  in  inducing  you  to  recommend  the  separation 
of  ti^e  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  that  of  food.' 
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210.  Mr  M'Inkbs,  Glasgow,  ezunined. 


MrlM^InnesT     6928.  The   Chairman.— Ym  are  the  editor  of  the 

Othoperative  News  f — Yea,     The  evidence  which  I  have 

to  give  will  be  very  brief,  being  merely  a  memorandum 
in  snpplement  of  some  evidence  that  has  already  been 
given,  but  probably  it  may  be  taken  as  being  a  little 
more  aaUioritatiye,  as  I  am  not  merely  the  editor  of 
the  Co-operatwe  News  in    Scotland,  bat  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Congress  Board. 
Mr  Vansittart   Neil,  barrister,    is   the   secretary   for 
England.    The  membership,  capital,  and  trade  of  the 
co-operative  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  in  Scotland  are  as  f oUovra : 
Societies,  314 ;  members,  78,984 ;  capital,  £423,654 ; 
sales,  £2,437,544.    The  co-operative  societies  registered 
under  the  Companies'  Act  are  as  follows :  Societies,  3 ; 
members,  5776;  capital,  £13,471;  sales,  £127,871. 
The  registered  societies  hcensed  to  sell  spirits  and  ales 
are  eight  in  number,  and  three  have  licences  for  porter 
and  ale  only,  making  a  total  of  eleven  societies,  as 
follows :  Rosewell,  Edinburgh  county,  porter  and  ales 
only;   Gavieside,   Edinburgh  county,  porter  and  ales 
only ;  Cockenzie,  Edinburgh  county,  porter  and  ales  only. 
The  following  are  licensed  to  retail  beer  and  spirits: 
Lassodie,  in  Fifeshire ;  Bridgeton,  Victualling;  Bridgeton 
(Old  Victualling) ;     Cambuslang,  Rutheiglen,  Larkhall, 
Springbum,LanuEirkshire,  and  LennoztowninStirlingshire. 
These  are  the  whole  of  the  societies  that  are  licensed  in 
Scotland,  according  to  the  returns  that  have  been  made ; 
but  I  think  the  returns  are  inaccurate  in  that  respect, 
because  I  am  almost  positive  that  there  are  other  two 
societies  besides  those  that  sell  spirits.     The  societies 
named  possess  a  membership  and  capital  and  do  a  busi- 
ness as  follows  :  Membership,  2244 ;  capital,  £10,049 ; 
sales,  £56,243.     The  characteristic  difference  between 
Uie  societies  that  hold  no  licence  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
and  those  licensed  for  the  sale  of  them,  is  that  the  former 
with  a  few  exceptions  do  a  ready  money  trade  ;  the 
latter  without  exception  do  a  very  large  credit  biudness, 
averaging  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  capital 
Having  a  thorough  knowledge  and  connection  with  the 
whole  of  the  societies  in  Scotland,  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  members  of  these  societies  have  an  aversion  to 
licences  in  connection  with  their  stores,  on  the  belief 
that  they  interfere  with  their  success,  and  are  detrimental 
to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  forethought  and  economy 
in  their  households.     I  may  further  state  with  regard  to 
the  drink  traffic  in  connection  with  co-operative  stores, 
that  the  failures  of  stores  that  have  been  licensed  have 
been  very  much  larger  in  proportion  than  those  stores 
vdiich  have  no  licence.     I  may  further  mention  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  stores  that  have  licences,  were 
licensed  long  before  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  that  they  have  thus  became 
a  sort  of  use  and  wont  thing. 


John        211. 
Henderson) 
Robert  Harvey; 
Qeorge  Russell.  2X2. 

213. 


Mr  John    Hendbrson,    Unlicensed 

Grocer,    254    Sauchiehall    Street, 

Glasgow. 
Mr    RoBBET    Harvky,     Unlicensed 

Grocer,  Cove. 
George  Russell,  Unlicensed  Grocer, 

ChapelhalL 


^examined. 


5929.  The  Chairman, — I  believe  you,  Mr  Henderson, 
wish  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  uiJicensed  grocer? — Mr 
Hendereon. — ^I  may  refer  to  one  or  two  points  which 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  course  of  your  inquiry. 
The  point  which  has  weighed  strongest  with  me  for 
many  years  in  connection  with  this  matter  has  been  the 
facilities  that  females  have  for  obtaining  drink  from 
grocers'  shops  which  have  the  licenca  My  attention 
was  called  very  specially  to  that  matter  a  long  tune 
ago,  by  a  gentleman  now  deceased,  who  told  me  that 
he  knew  of  one  shop  in  the  centre  of  Glasgow  that 
had  proved  the  ruin  of  thirty  women.     I  mention  that 


because  it  was  a  circumstance  which  specially  fixed  my 
attention  upon  this  subject  of  the  licence.     That  was 
long  after  I  commenced  business  in  Sauchiehall  Street, 
which  is  now  over    twenty  yeam  ago.     I  was  often 
advised  by  friends  of  my  own  to  apply  for  a  licence  ; 
but '  I  have  always    objected  to  do  so   <»i  principle. 
Females  very  often  oome  in  to  me  asking  for  drink. 
The  last  case  of  the  kind  was  only  on  Sc^urday  ni^^t 
last,  when,  as  I  was  shutting,  a  very  respectable-looking 
girl  came  in  asking  a  gill  of  whisky  in  a  bottle.     The 
manner  in  which  these  females  generally  come  into  the 
shop  shows  at  once  that  they  are  suspicious  of  being 
known     They  always  carry  a  bag  or  basket,  and  they 
always  keep  their  hand  in  it  in  a  very  suspicious  manner. 
I  could  mention  particular  facts  as  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  thing  to  which  I  refer.     There  was  one  case 
of  a  respectable  female,  that  b'ved  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  sent  down  to  me  wishing  to  open  an  account  for 
goods  on  credit     She  said  that  she  had  dealt  with  such 
and  such  a  person ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  getting 
bad  goods  ^m  him,  she  had  left.     She  wished  particu- 
larly to  get  a  bottle  of  whisky  along  with  her  other 
goods,  and  she  wanted  me  to  get  it  for  her.     Before 
giving  her  anything  I  sent  to  the  other  grocer  whom 
she  had  named,  and  I  was  told  at  his  shop  that  she 
had  got  everything  she  was  likely  to  get  there,  and  that 
her  chief  object  in  changing  was  to  get  whifJiy,  whidi 
she  always  wanted  to  have  along  with  her  groceries.     I 
afterwards  ascertained,  throu^  my  own  shopman,  that 
this  woman's  little  girl  was  in  the'^habit  of    being 
sent  with  a  little  bottle  in  a  basket  by  her  mother 
for  whisky.      That  woman  is    now  deceased;    I  be- 
lieve she  went  ^  to  the  bad ;'  and  that  was  a  case  of 
absolute  ruin  to  that  house.     Another  ground  on  which 
I  object  to    licences    being  given  to    grocers    is    in 
consequence  of  the  injustice  that  is  done  in  that  way  to 
the  unlicensed  grocers.    I,  of  course,  have  not  applied 
for  a  licence  ;  I  might  possibly  have  got  one  if  I  had 
applied  for  it;  but  the  want  of  it  has  affected  my 
business  to  a  very  large  extent  as  regards  profits.    It 
was  only  in  the  end  of  last  [week  that  a  lady  came  into 
my  shop  and  began  to  give  me  a  very  good  order.     She 
said  she  had  been  reconmiended  to  me  by  a  respectable 
person,  and  she  went  on  mentioning  the  goods  until  she 
came  to  half-a^ozen  of  Bass,  or  something  like* that 
I  mentioned  that  we  did  not  keep  liquors,  when  she 
looked  round  about  and  said  :   '  I  think  it  b  perhaps  as 
'  well  to  get  them  all  in  one  place.'    She  did  give  an 
order,  however ;  but  I  could  mention  many  customers  who 
have  gone  to  other  places  simply  becsMise  we  did  not 
keep  liquors,  and  it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  go  to 
two  place& 

5930.  The  licensed  grocers  confirm  that,  because  they 
say  that  their  customers  prefer  to  get  the  whole  of  their 
goods  at  the  same  shop  9 — Then  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  mention  in  connection  with  that  matter,  which  is 
this :  that  seeing  the  licensed  grocers  are  such  a  small 
number  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  grocers  in  the 
city,  and  as  they  have  really  a  monopoly  of  their  kind 
of  business,  they  ought  to  pay  for  it  in  s(nne  way.  They 
ought  to  be  handicapped,  perhaps  by  putting  some  tax 
on  their  premises,  which  could  go  to  oar  municipal 
funds ;  because,  through  the  influence  of  these  places  the 
taxes  of  our  city  are  very  largely  increased,  and  our  rents 
are  very  largely  raised.  It  is  scarcely  possible  now  to 
get  a  shop  for  a  grocer  in  our  locality  without  the  licence 
at  any  reasonable  rent ;  and  that  is  one  reason  given 
by  many  of  them  for  taking  a  licence,  that  they  could 
not  get  on  without  it 

5931.  Are  there  any  unlicensed  grocers  in  that 
position  in  Glasgow  who  have  been  revised  licences  1 — 
I  cannot  say  how  many  have  been  refused ;  but  I  can 
give  the  number  of  unlicensed  grocers  as  compared  with 
those  that  are  licensed.  So  ^  as  they  are  men- 
tioned in  the  'Directory,'  there  are  98  wholesale 
dealers  ;  that  includes  a  great  many  family  grocers  who 
are  both  wholesale  and  retail  There  are  864  grocers  and 
spirit-dealers,  and  if  you  deduct  208  from  Uiat,  which 
is  the  numb^  of  licensed  grocers,  as  we  understand,  that 
leaves  656  unlicensed.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  640 
provision-dealers ;  these  are  to  a  large  extent  similar  to 
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grocers,  as  most  of  them  do  keep  groceries,  so  that  there 
are  in  that  way  1296  unlicensed  grocers. 

5932.  Then  the  magistrates  must  either  give  a  licence 
to  every  respectable  person  who  asks  for  it,  or  they  must 
put  one  in  a  better  position  than  another  :  that  is  your 
case  1 — Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  not  justice. 

5933.  Mr  Campbell  StvirUon. — But  many  of  you 
unlicensed  grocers  do  not  want  a  licence,  and  do  not  ask 
for  one  1 — I  must  say  that  I  do  not  want  one.  I  am  not 
a  teetotaller,  but  I  object  to  having  the  licence  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  evil  that  I  think  arises 
from  it 

5934.  Then  you,  individually,  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  other  men  getting  it,  seeing  that  you  have 
not  been  refused,  and  that  you  do  not  want  it  I—I  have 
reason  to  complain  against  my  neighbour  who  has  the 
licence,  because  I  think  that  we  should  all  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing. 

5935.  The  Chairman, — ^You,  Mr  Harvey,  are  an 
unlicensed  grocer  at  Cove  i — Mr  Harvey. — Yea 

5936.  Where  is  Cove  ? — On  Loch  Long,  Boseneath. 

5937.  Do  you  concur  in  what  Mr  Henderson  has 
said  1 — I  have  a  very  short  statement  here  which  I  may 
be  allowed  to  read.  '  I  have  had  four  or  five  years' 
'  experience  as  a  grocer  in  a  locality  where  no  grocers' 
'  licences  existed.  The  class  of  customers  were  generally 
'  tradesmen  and  labourers.  There  was  no  savings  bank 
'  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  those  parties  frequently 
'  deposited  with  me  the  money  saved  from  their  wages 

*  in  summer,  till  they  left  in  autumn.  I  observed  that 
'  after  a  grocer's  licence  was  obtained,  although  many 
'  of  the  same  men  frequented  the  locality,  their  savings 
'  disappeared,  and  the  men  themselves  stated  to  me  that 
'  the  reason  was,  that  their  money  was  spent  in  drink 
'  I  have  had  pass-books  handed  to  me  by  mistake,  in  which 

*  there  were  pages  of  entries  for  bread  alone,  while  I  found 
<  that  those  parties  were  getting  as  much  bread  as  they 
'  could  consume  from  me  along  with  their  other  groceries, 
'  and  that  the  pass-books  handed  to  me  by  mistake  were 
'  accounts  with  another  licensed  grocer  in  the  immediate 
'  neighbourhood.  The  practice  of  selling  drink  and 
'  giving  a  tumbler  to  drink  it  at  the  door,  or  at  the  front 
'  or  back  of  the  licensed  premises,  is  a  daily  occurrence, 

*  and  gives  rise  to  frequent  complaints  and  annoyanca 

*  The  only  other  thing  I  would  remark  is  that,  looking 

*  to  what  I  have  heard,  I  don't  think  that  if  the  trades 

*  were  separated  the  public  would  suffer,  because  I  find 
'  that  the  bulk  of  our  customers,  being  summer  visitors 
'  who  come  from  Qlasgow,  get  their  groceries  from  the 
'  west  end  licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow,  and  it  is  very 
'  rarely  that  objection  is  made  to  me  not  supplying  liquor. 

*  I  think  that  many  of  them  prefer  coming  to  a  shop 
'  where  the  irregularities  attending  licensed  grocers  in 
'  the  neighbourhood  do  not  occur.' 

5938.  How  many  licensed  grocers  are  therein  Cove  ? — 
There  is  one  in  Cove  and  one  in  Kilcreggan. 

5939.  How  many  unlicensed  grocers  are  there  1 — 
There  are  three  unlicensed  grocers  in  Cove,  and  one  at 
Kilcreggaa 

5940.  Have  any  of  these  unlicensed  grocers  been 
refused  licences  ? — Yes  j  at  Kilcreggan  there  have  been 
several  applications;  indeed,  they  are  made  almost 
annually. 

5941.  You,  Mr  Russell,  are  an  unlicensed  grocer  at 
Chapelhall  I^Mr  HmselL—Yea, 

5942.  Where  is  Chapelhall  1 — It  is  in  the  east  part  of 
the  parish  of  Bothwell,  in  the  Airdrie  district 

5943.  You  wish  to  say  something  as  to  the  evasion  of 
the  law  by  grocers  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes.  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  observation  on  that  matter. 
I  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  a  grocery  that  had  a 
bakery  connected  with  it,  and  I  went  round  the  country 
for  a  good  few  years,  and  had  to  do  with  licensed  places. 
I  have  found  both  then  and  now  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  supervision  by  the  police  over  licensed 
grocers  ;  but  that  they  carry  on  quite  openly  the  con- 
travention of  the  Act  by  selling  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

5944.  Have  you  seen  that  with  your  own  eyes  1 — 
Yes  ;  and  I  have  been  invited  often  to  partake  of  it 
along  with  others. 


5945.  Sheriff  Grichton. — Have  you  seen  that  in  a    Glasgow. 
number  of  shops  1 — Yes.  — 

5946.  How  many  1 — There  was  no  exception  in  any       •^'J*** 
one  that  I  visited,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them  for  ^jtobertHanep* 
few  miles  round  about  there,  when  I  was  in  the  way  of  Oeorge  Rvsseul 
visiting,  from  time  to  time.     They  seemed  all  to  be  going        

on  in  the  same  way. 

5947.  Can  you  say  that  you  have  seen  it  in  six 
different  shops  f — Yes,  far  more  than  that,  but  it  is 
worst  in  stores  connected  with  public  works.  They 
seem  to  be  more  open  with  it  there,  in  consequence  of 
the  connection  which  they  have  with  the  works. 

5948.  Can  you  give  us,  in  writing,  the  names  of  any 
stores  connected  with  public  works  where  that  is  done  f 
— Yes.     [The  witness  gives  two  names  in  writing.] 

5949.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  any  other  state- 
ment to  make  1 — Nothing,  except  that  I  concur  generally 
in  what  has  been  said.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  these  licensed  grocers  are,  as  it  were,  a  nursery  for 
females  learning  to  drink.  Many  of  these  females  won't 
go  to  publichouses  so  long  as  they  liave  a  character  to 
maintain,  but  they  would  go  into  a  grocer's  when  they 
thought  they  were  not  suspected,  and  get  drink  there. 

5950.  Do  you  state  that  from  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — Yea ;  it  is  not  mere  suspicion,  but  it  is  what 
I  have  seen  time  after  time.  I  have  seen  parties 
whom  you  would  have  thought  were  above  suspicion 
come  into  a  grocers'  shop  to  get  drink,  and  the  remark 
has  been  made  to  me  at  the  time,  by  the  grocer,  that  I 
was  in  the  way  there,-^meaning  that  they  would  rather 
I  had  not  been  there  when  they  came  in. 

5951.  And  you  are  quite  of  opinion  that  these  were 
women  who  would  not  liave  gone  to  the  publichouse  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  not  have  gone  to  the  publichouse  at 
that  time,  because  they  still  had  a  character,  and  they 
had  not  got  the  habit  confirmed.  They  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  suspected  at  that  time  of  taking  drink  ; 
but  of  course  they  latterly  threw  that  off,  and  went  to 
the  publichouse.  The  only  other  thing  I  would  mention 
is,  that  in  a  working-class  district  we  have  not  the  same 
reasons  for  objection  with  regard  to  the  want  of  licences 
that  an  unlicensed  grocer  has  in  a  higher  class  district. 
It  is  merely  the  contraventions  of  the  Act  that  we  com- 
plain of. 

5952.  Sheriff  Crichton, — You  think  you  can  compete 
quite  well  with  the  licensed  grocer  1 — Yes. 

5953.  And  that  the  giving  of  the  licence  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  you  1 — None  whatever. 

5954.  Have  you  been  asked  to  put  spirits  down  in 
some  other  name  in  pass-books,  or  do  you  know  that 
such  a  practice  exists  ]— No  ;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
believe  it  is  done,  but  I  cannot  give  any  case  of  it 
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5955.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon. — You,  Mr  Dunnachie, 
are  manager  of  the  Star  Fireclay  Brickworks  at  Glen- 
boig  %—Mr  Dunnachie. — I  auL  Qlenboig  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Gartsherrie. 

5956.  Have  you  any  special  information  to  give  us  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  1 — There  is  one  point  I  wish 
to  speak  about,  and  tiiat  is  the  carts  coming  round  the 
country  with  drink.  We  are  very  much  annoyed  with 
that  at  Qlenboig.  A  spirit-dealer  from  Coatbridge  comes 
round  on  the  Fridays,  and  goes  from  doDr  to  door  among 
the  workers  taking  their  orders;  and  he  returns  on 
Saturday,  immediately  after  we  have  paid  the  workers, 
and  delivers  his  bottles,  having  little  labels  on  them  with 
the  names  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
There  is  another  large  work  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
same  village,  with  j^hose  workers  this  person  also  deals. 
He  gives  credit  to  them  also,  and  returns  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  when  the  workers  in  the  other  work  get  an 
advance.  A  number  of  our  work-people  get  in  their 
regular  supplies  in  that  way. 
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Glasgow.         5957.  That  is  to  say,  they  give  their  orders  on  the 
"^         Friday  and  they  receive  tiiem  on  the  Saturday  1 — 
Thomas       Yen, 

^^*lRdd,'       ^^^^'  '^^^  *^*  '^  ^^*  hawking  spirits,  it  is  only 

fulfilling  orders  that  have  been  given  1-— Yes ;  but  it  is 

done  in  such  a  style  as  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done 
elsewhere,  by  going  from  door  to  door  and  asking  for 
orders  among  these  poor  people.  The  outcome  is  a  large 
number  of  drunken  women.  In  three  rows  I  can  count 
ten  drunken  women, — some  of  them  our  own  workers, 
and  some  our  neighbours'  workers.  There  will  be  about 
a  dozen  houses  in  each  row. 

5959.  It  is  chiefly  one  licensed  grocer  who  sends  for 
orders  in  that  way  1 — It  is  one  individual  from  Coat- 
bridge. Then  we  have  a  publichouse  and  a  grocer's  sho|), 
and  there  is  only  4J  inches  between  the  two  ;  they  are 
held  by  the  same  party.  There  is  only  a  partition  wall 
between  them  'fiie  people  come  to  the  grocer's  shop 
for  their  goods,  and  if  they  want  drink  he  marches  out 
and  round  the  partition  and  in  at  another  door,  and  he 
brings  out  the  drink  to  them  from  the  other  place. 
There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  evil  connected  with  that. 

5960.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  such  a 
case  as  that  % — If  we  are  to  have  a  separation  of  the 
grocer's  shop  from  the  publichouse,  it  should  be  a 
reality  and  not  a  sham.  This  is  just  a  sham,  but  there 
is  a  deal  of  it  in  country  places.  The  same  man  get- 
ting a  licence  throws  up  a  partition  or  builds  up  a  door 
between  the  publichouse  and  the  grocer's  shop  ;  and  it 
is  virtually  a  licensed  grocer's  shop  with  liberty  to  sell 
drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ;  but  he  evades 
the  law  by  building  the  partition.  He  is  an  unlicensed 
grocer  on  the  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  a  licensed  publi- 
can on  the  other. 

5961.  Then  the  fault  there  is  in  the  magistrates  giving 
a  publichouse  licence  to  a  man  who  is  also  a  grocer  % — 
Yes,  and  he  being  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
publichouse.  We  are  fighting  just  now  to  keep  down 
the  amount  of  drunkenness  amongst  our  workers,  which 
is  so  fearful  that  we  cannot  get  on.  Last  Saturday  I 
had  nine  men  wanting,  and  to-day  three. 

5962.  But  then  in  this  particular  case  the  drunkenness 
is  from  the  publichouse  and  not  from  the  grocer  1 — It  is 
from  both,  because  there  is  the  regular  supply  coming 
in  these  bottles,  and  going  into  their  houses ;  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  throw  into  prominence  with  regard  to 
the  publichouse  is  that  the  law  is  evaded  by  the  grocer's 
shop  being  virtually  a  licensed  shop  after  alL 

5963.  Do  you  think  he  gets  more  custom  to  his  pub- . 
lichouse  from  the  fact  that  he  sells  groceries  next  door  to 
it]— Yes. 

5964.  Mr  Ferguson, — I  think  you  said  that  when 
people  go  to  the  grocer's  shop,  the  grocer  went  to  the 
other  shop  and  got  what  drink  they  wanted  for  them  % — 
Yes. 

5965.  Is  that  to  ob?iate  their  appearing  to  go  into  the 
publichouse  1 — ^No.  It  is  turning  the  grocer's  shop  into 
a  licensed  grocer's  shop. 

5966.  But  what  is  the  object  of  that  %  Why  do  the 
customers  not  go  into  the  publichouse  themselves  ?  Do 
they  not  want  to  be  seen  going  in  there  ? — I  don't  think 
that ;  but  they  are  going  for  their  goods,  and  they  want 
80  much  whisky  along  with  their  other  goods,  and  here 
is  the  same  party  who  attends  to  both  counters,  and  he 
justs  walks  out  from  the  one  place  into  the  other. 

5967.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUon.-r— But  it  is  a  publichouse 
licence  all  the  same  1 — ^Yes  ;  it  is  a  publichouse  licence, 
but  he  is  really  turning  it  into  a  grocer's  licence  ;  and 
there  is  much  of  that  in  the  country  by  licensing  the 
same  man.  If  the  publichouse  were  at  a  distance  it 
might  be  somewhat  different ;  but  it  is  a  mere  sham 
having  it  simply  round  the  comer,  a  few  inches 
apart. 

5968.  You,  Mr  Reid,  are  a  colliery  manager  at 
Baillieston  %—Mr  Beid.—Yes, 

5969.  Do  you  concur  with  what  Mr  Dunnachie  has 
said  ? — I  think  that  generally  I  can  testify  to  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  has  said. 

5970.  You  have  had  very  long  experience  among 
miners  1 — I  have  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  I  was  a  few  years  in  Both  well  parish 


before  that  I  think  the  chief  grievance  we  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  grocer's  licence. 
'  5971.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  more  deleterious  than 
the  publichouse  licence  1 — It  is  a  perfect  nursery  for 
young  women  learning  to  drink.  I  have  known  a  great 
deal  of  the  abuses  which  exist  through  getting  false 
entries  made  in  their  books.  I  have  ha4  workers  under 
me  who  came  to  me  very  much  grieved,  and  showed  me 
where  the  entries  had  been  made. 

5972.  Sherif  Crickton. — Have  you  known  any  case 
of  that  kind  recently  ? — I  have  not  had  a  case  before 
myself  recently.  I  think  the  people  under  me  now  are 
more  done  with  that.  I  have  two  or  three  people  under 
me  that  the  men  come  more  in  contact  with  now,  but  it 
used  to  be  very  common. 

5973.  But  you  have  not  had  any  case  of  that  kind 
for  say  the  last  three  or  four  years,  have  you  % — I  could 
not  sav  that  there  has  been  one  within  the  last  year  or 
eighteen  months,  but  certainly  within  the  last  two  years 
I  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  such  cases. 

5974.  And  those  nien  whom  you  now  have  under  you 
have  seen  them  recently  1 — Yes. 

5975.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practice  goes  on  still  ? — I  have. 

5976.  Mr  Campbell  Svfinton, — ^Were  these  young 
women  you  speak  of  the  wives  of  labouring  men  f-— The 
younger  women  were  in  the  habit  of  clubbing  together, 
and  the  older  confirmed  drinkers  got  them  dragged  into 
their  own  habits  ;  and  if  they  could  not  get  the  drink 
in  that  way  at  the  grocer's  shops,  they  would  rather 
spurn,  I  think,  going  to  the  publichouse.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  grocers,  the  young  ones  would  not  be  able 
perhaps  to  get  it  in  such  a  way  that  their  husbands 
would  not  be  aware  of  it.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
every  licensed  grocer  abuses  his  licence  in  that  way ;  and 
perhaps  it  woidd  be  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  a  line  as 
to  the  sort  of  people  you  would  grant  that  licence  to ; 
but  certainly  from  my  earliest  days  I  think  there  has 
been -nothing  that  has  been  a  greater  abuse  among  the 
working  classes  than  that. 

5977.  In  your  early  days  the  grocers  were  all 
publicans,  in  fact ;  they  all  had  publicans'  licences  ? — 
Yes;  they  all  had  sitting-down  licences  in  my  early 
days. 

5978.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  improvement  that  they 
should  not  have  that  ? — Certainly ;  that  is  one  great  im 
provement ;  but  that  improvement  has  not  gone  far 
enough.  I  think  the  thing  is  well  enough  meant  just 
now  if  it  was  well  attended  to;  but  there  are  many  who 
have  these  grocers'  licences  that  abuse  them. 

5979.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  better  attended 
to  than  it  is  ?  By  better  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
police  ? — Something  might  be  done  in  that  way ;  and 
perhaps  by  having  a  higher  status  of  rental,  so  that  you 
would  improve  the  class  of  people  that  the  licences  were 
given  to.  Another  thing  is  that  I  don't  think  any  one 
who  has  a  licence  of  that  kind  should  live  on  the 
premises. 

5980.  You  think  that  some  improvements  of  that  kind 
could  be  made  without  entirely  separating  the  two  trades 
of  grocer  and  spiritrdealer  I-— The  principle  is  bad,  in 
my  opinion.  The  true  way  is  to  separate  the  two  trades 
altogether. 

5981.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  to  drive  people  to  the  publichouse  1 — No,  I 
think  it  would  have  no  effect  in  that  respect  There 
are  a  good  many  who  get  the  habit  formed  in  the  way  I 
have  already  explained,  who  would  not,  I  think,  go  to 
the  publichouse. 

5982.  Is  it  your  experience  that  drinking  habits  are 
increasing  among  the  working  classes  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  they  are.  I  think  there  is  an  improvement,  generally 
speaking,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Sabbath  days. 

5983.  Do  you  think  that  drinking  is  increasing 
among  women  1 — I  don't  think  there  is  much  improve- 
ment in  that  way.  I  am  sony  to  say  there  is  not  the 
improvement  there  that  we  would  like  to  see. 

5984.  You  say  there  is  an  improvement  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Is  there  any  idea  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  your 
neighbourhood  infringing  their  licences  in  that  respect  f 
— I  am  afraid  that  is  done  in  our  neighbourhood.     I 
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think  that  is  where  the  drink  is  got  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  drunkenness,  and  the  drink  must  be  got  some- 
where. 

5985.  Sheriff  Orichton. — Is  that  in  cases  where  the 
grocery  live  on  the  premises  I — There  are  some  of  them 
who  liee  on  the  premises ;  and  the  people  get  drink  there 
with  ]ess  suspicion  than  in  a  common  publichouse.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would  separate  the  trades. 
I  may  also  state  that  the  working  men  generally  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact  are  all  dead  against  grocers' 
licences.     In  order  to  encourage  the  working  men  a 


little,  I  took  part  lately  in  a  co-operative  society ;  I 
acted  as  a  sort  of  chairman ;  and  they  were  nearly  all 
against  having  it  licensed.  Two  or  three  perhaps  were 
in  favour  of  having  a  licence,  in  order  that  they,  might 
have  higher  profits;  but  they  were  largely  in  the 
minority,  and  you  will  speak  to  very  few  working  men, 
imless  of  a  very  low  class,  who  are  not  against  the 
grocer's  licence.  They  have  all  felt  the  effect  of  it  less 
or  more. 
Adjourned. 


Glasgow. 

Thomas 

DunncLchie; 

Mr  Reid. 


DUNDEE,  THURSDAY,  Ist  NOVEMBER  1877. 
Present  :— 


Sir  James  Febousson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swintpn. 


Mr  Ferguson. 


Mr  M'Lagan,  M.P. 
Sheriff  C?iichton. 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  in  the  Chair. 


216.  William  Robertson,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Dundee, 
examined. 

5986.  Mr  Campbell  Swtnton, — How  long  have  you 
been  Provost  of  Dundee  1 — Two  years. 

6987.  You  were  previously  in  the  Town  Council? — 
I  have  been  eight  years  in  the  Council,  three  years 
prior  to  being  a  magistrate  and  five  years  a  magistrate. 

5988.  You  have  of  course  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  licensing  courts  1 — I  have. 

5989.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  general  practice  of 
the  magistrates  here  as  regards  granting  licences?  I 
mean,  have  they  been  trying  to  diminish  them,  or  have 
they  any  feeling  on  that  subject  ? — The  magistrates  have 
for  several  years  past  been  trying  to  diminish  them 
very  much. 

5990.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the  progress 
that  movement  has  made  ? — In  the  year  1866  the  total 
number  of  licensed  inns  and  hotels  had  reached  the  maxi- 
mum, and  there  were  then  24  of  those  licences.  In  1867 
the  maximum  of  publichouses  was  reached,  viz.,  337 ;  and 
in  1868  the  licensed  grocers  had  reached  the  mitTim^^ni^ 
viz.,  24:2.  The  maximum  of  all  the  licensed  houses 
together  was  reached  in  1867,  when  there  were  594. 
This  year  the  numbers  are  as  follow : — Inns  and  hotels, 
8;  publichouses^  242;  licensed  grocers,  196;  total, 
446. 

5991.  Do  the  grocers'  licences  include  licences  to 
sell  ale  and  porter  only  1 — ^Yes ;  but  there  are  only  three . 
of  sucL  Therefore,  since  the  year  1867,  when  there 
was  a  maximum  of  594,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
148  licensed  houses  in  Dundee,  equal  to  25  per  cent. ; 
and  during  the  same  period  the  population  has  increased 
by  34,143,  or  veiy  nearly  32  per  cent. 

5992.  Has  the  reduction  taken  place  principally  in 
publichouses  or  in  grocer's  licences? — The  337  public- 
houses  which  we  had  in  1867  are  now  242,  and  the  242 
grocers'  licences  in  1868  are  now  196. 

5993.  Can  you  state  any  impression  that  has  been 
made  on  your  mind  as  to  whether  tins  reduction  has 
been  accompanied  by  any  improvement  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  mih  regard  to  sobriety  ? — Well,  so  far  as 
figures  bear  on  the  subject,  the  number  of  persons  taken 
up  for  drilnkenness  and  for  breaches  of  the  peace  has 
increased;  but  there  are  various  ways  in  which  that 
may  be  accounted  for.  My  own  impression,  and  the 
impression  of  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  generally  is, 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  improvement  over  the  whole 
town,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in 
reducing  the  number  of  licensed  houses. 

5994.  Then,  is  the  increase  in  the  offences  due  to 
the  greater  diligence  of  the  police? — I  think  it  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  that,  and  I  think  it  is  also  due  to 
this,  that  within  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  or  very 
shortly  before  that,  we  have  established  four  district 


stations  in  Dundee,  which  did  not  formerly  exist,  one 
at  Lochee,  one  at  the  west  end,  one  at  the  east  end,  and 
one  in  the  north  part  of  the  town ;  and  by  the  facilities 
thus  given  the  constables  are  enabled  to  discharge  their 
duty  much  more  effectively  than  they  were  able  to  do 
before. 

5995.  And  the  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  those  apprehended  for  being  drunk  and  incapable  ? — 
Yes,  and  for  breaches  of  the  peace  ^  well,  which  for 
the  most  part  take  place  when  the  parties  are  in  a  state 
of  intoxication. 

5996.  Can  you  tell  us,  in  somewhat  similar  order, 
what  has  been  the  number  of  convictions  for  breaches  of 
certificate,  in  the  different  classes  ? — In  1863,  the  number 
of  convictions  obtained  against  inn  and  hotel  keepers, 
publichouse  keepers,  and  licensed  grocers,  was  20 ;  in 
1864,  it  was  16 ;  in  1870  the  maximum  was  reached, 
when  the  number  was  29  ;  and  there  was  the  same  num- 
ber in  1872.  In  1873  it  fell  to  23;  in  1874,  on  the 
action  of  the  magistrates  in  refusing  to  renew  any  certifi- 
cate upon  a  first  conviction,  it  immediately  dropped  to 
10 ;  in  1875  it  was  6 ;  in  1876,  5 ;  and  in  the  present 
year  there  have  been  only  2  convictions. 

5997.  Have  you  adhered  to  that  rule  of  making  a 
single  breach  of  certificate  involve  the  loss  of  the  certi- 
ficate ? — ^We  have  adhered  very  strictly  to  that  rule  for 
the  past  four  years.  The  magistrates  themselves  have 
renewed  one  or  two  licences  that  were  taken  away,  after 
the  parties  had  been  without  a  licence  for  some  time, 
and  upon  being  satisfied  that  they  would  be  responsible 
parties  to  hold  the  licence  again. 

5998.  But  your  general  rule  is  that  a  single  breach 
of  certificate  involves  the  loss  of  certificate  ? — Yes ;  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  and  deterrent  effect  over  the  whole  town. 

5999.  Has  that  rule  been  applied  to  both  public- 
houses  and  licensed  grocers  ? — To  botL 

6000.  Sherif  Crichton, — No  matter  how  slight  the 
offence  has  been  ? — Provided  the  sitting  magistrate  was 
satisfied  that  a  real  tangible  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted. * 

6001.  Mr  Campbell  SmntoTi,  —  Vfh&t  kind  of 
offences  were  they  generally?  Were  they  for  per- 
mitting drinking  on  the  premises  when  the  party  had 
only  a  grocer's  licence,  or  for  selling  at  imseasonable 
hours  ?-— In  the  case  of  grocers  it  was  wholly  for  drink- 
ing on  the  premises,  and  in  the  case  of  publichouses  for 
drinking  at  unseasonable  hours. 

6002.  But  a  grocer  might  also  be  guilty  of  selling  at 
unseasonable  hours  ? — There  may  have  been  s.uch  cases, 
but  very  few  within  my  experience.  For  the  most  part 
these  were  cases  of  parties  found  in  back  premises  in 
grocers'  shops,  or  found  at  the  counter ;  and  on  the  con- 
stable making  the  detection  they  immediately  set  about 
concealing  the  offence. 


Dundee. 

Provost 
Jiobsrtson, 
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Provost 
Bobertson. 


Dundee.         6003.  Now,  of  the  total  convictions  you  have  given 

—  us,  how  many  were  against  grocers  and  how  many 

against  publichouse  keepers  1 — They  were  as  follows : — 

Of  which  there  were 
Total.  against  grocers. 

1870  29  19 

1872  29         17 

1873  23         18 

1874  10         8 

1875  6         1 

1876  '       5         4] 

1877  2         2 

6004.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  value  of  premises 
that  are  licensed  in  the  case  of  grocers  1 — ^We  have  no 
rule  as  to  value.  The  value  of  property  varies  very 
much  in  different  localities  in  the  towD.  For  instance, 
while  a  large  double  shop  in  a  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares,  may  be  rented 
at  from  X60  to  <£80,  the  same  amount  of  accommo- 
dation may  be  got  in  the  outskirts  for  possibly  ^20 
or  £25. 

6005.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  lowest  rental  paid 
for  a  licensed  grocer's  shop  in  Dundee  1 — I  have  a  table 
here  which  will  show  the  state  of  matters  in  that 
respect : — 


Number  of 

Rental. 

Shops. 

£10  and  under  £15 

.        15 

15 

>> 

20       .• 

.        96 

20 

}9 

30       . 

.        26 

SO 

)) 

40       . 

.       25 

40 

99 

50       . 

11 

50 

99 

60       . 

4 

60 

)f 

80       . 

8 

«0 

)) 

100       . 

3 

100 

. 

5 

130 

•        •        ■        • 

1 

145 

•        •        • 

1 

200 

■        ■        • 

1 

6006.  Have  the  convictions  generally  taken  place  in 
regard  to  low-rented  premises,  or  the  reverse  ?---I  have 
not  made  any  observation  as  to  that.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  classifying  the  grocers*  shops  in  Dundee,  and 
speaking  of  them  as  first,  second,  and  third  class ;  but 
I  am  not  able  to  distinguish  in  which  class  the  offences 
have  chiefly  occurred,  as  we  have  only  recently  intro- 
duced that  classification  when  reporting  upon  houses 
making  application  for  licence.  Those  houses  are 
periodically  visited  before  every  licensing  court,  and  a 
very  careful  inspection  is  mside  of  the  whole  of  them, 
and  they  are  reported  upon  at  the  court.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  I  have  no  doubt  convictions  have  taken 
place  in  all  the  classes. 

6007.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  police  that  they  are  imable  sometimes  to  obtain 
convictions  though  they  have  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  breaches  have  taken  place  1 — ^Yes,  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  on  thftt  question.  I  think  that  the 
facility  for  entering  grocers'  shops  should  be  quite  equal 
to  the  facility  for  entering  publichouses. 

6008.  Do  you  think  that  the  absence  of  that  facility 
has  led  to  evasions  of  the  law  taking  place  without 
bemg  discovered? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  fewer 
evasions,  and  I  think  there  would  be  more  discoveries  if 
there  were  any  attempts  at  evasion  if  those  facilities 
were  granted  to  the  police. 

6009.  Have  any  cases  come  before  you  as  a  magis- 
trate of  false  entries  in  the  books  of  a  licensed  grocer, 
— I  mean  of  spirits  being  procured  and  put  down  in  the 
books  under  some  other  name  % — No. 

6010.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  allegation  of  a  sus- 
picion of  the  police  being  treated  by  licensed  dealers  1 — 
There  have  been  cases  in  Dundee  where  policemen  have 
been  suspended  in  consequence  of  that. 

6011.  Numerous  cases 'l—No,  very  few;  and  there 
have  been  convictions  following  upon  it,  and  the  licence 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  offending  parties. 

6012.  From  your  long  experience  as  a  magistrate,, 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioned  as  to  giving 


the  police  greater  facilities  for  entering  grocers*  shops  1 — 
I  have  one  suggestion  to  make, — that  there  ought  to  be 
no  parties  residing  upon  licensed  premises.  The  magis- 
trates of  Dundee,  during  all  the  period  I  have  been  a 
magistrate,  have  refused  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  pre- 
mises where  the  party  resided  upon  the  premises. 

6013.  By  residing  on  the  premises,  do  you  mean  that 
their  dwelling-house  must  be  under  a  separate  roof,  or 
only  that  there  must  be  no  internal  communication 
between  the  two  1 — I  mean  the  dwelling-house  should 
be  under  a  separate  roof.  At  present  there  are  twenty- 
one  licensed  publicans  in  Dundee  who  reside  on  the 
premises.  The  magestrates  up  to  this  time  have  not 
thought  it  their  duty — at  all  events  it  has  not  been 
earnestly  considered — to  deprive  any  one  of  his  licence 
until  an  opportunity  occurs  by  reason  of  a  transfer,  or 
of  some  offence  being  conmiitted. 

601 4.  But  on  the  occasion  of  an  opportunity  occurring, 
you  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  refuse  the  licence  ? — 
Yes,  to  refuse  the  licence  where  the  parties  live  on  the 
premises,  or  in  connection  with  the  premises  in  any  way. 

6015.  Sheriff  CrichUyii. — Those  parties  have  held  a 
licence  for  some  years  ?  -  Yes,  they  are  all  old  licences. 
There  are  twenty  licensed  grocers  who  reside  on  the 
pi^mises,  and  the  magistrates  view  them  in  the  same 
light  as  the  publicans.  They  have  held  the  licence  for  a 
long  period,  and  as  nothing  is  known  against  them  they 
are  allowed  to  remain ;  but  as  soon  as  any  opportunity 
occurs  the  holder  of  the  licence  is  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  living  on  the  premises,  or  in  connection  with 
the  premises. 

6016.  Mr  Ferguson, — Even  supposing  they  lived  in 
a  common  stair  a  floor  or  two  above  the  shop,  would 
you  carry  out  that  rule  ? — No,  not  so  strictly  if  there 
was  no  possibility  of  communication  between  the  shop 
and  the  dwelling-house,  and  no  side  door  in  the  close — 
no  means  of  getting  access  to  the  licensed  premises 
except  from  a  front  door  open  to  a  public  thoroughfare. 

6017.  The  Chairman, — Then  as  a  general  rule  you 
prohibit  back  doors  in  the  case  of  both  publicans  and 
grocers  ? — As  a  rule  in  both  cases,  we  grant  no  licence 
where  there  is  a  back  door,  or  the  possibility  of  getting 
access  by  back  courts  or  closes  to  the  licensed  premises. 

6018.  You  do  not  even  listen  to  the  plea  from  a 
grocer  that  he  should  have  a  back  door  in  order  to 
bring  in  his  goods  ? — No,  and  we  object  to  there  being 
more  than  one  door  to  any  licensed  house,  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  corner  building,  and  then  we  allow  a  door  in 
each  of  the  streets,  provided  the  streets  are  of  equal  im- 
portance— ^that  is  to  say,  both  streets  are  important 
thoroughfares. 

6019.  And  in  that  case  both  doors  are  regular  public 
doors  % — Regular  public  doors.  We  object  to  grant 
licences  either  to  public  houses  or  to  grocers'  shops  now 
unless  they  are  situated  in  somewhat  important  and 
leading  thoroughfares ;  that  is  to  ^ay,  we  do  not  grant 
them  in  back  lanes  or  in  narrow  out-of-way  streets  that 
are  not  so  well  lighted  and  not  so  public  thoroughfares 
in  every  respect. 

6020.  Sheriff  Crichtoru — The  magistrates  of  Dundee 
have  gone  that  length! — Yes,  we  have  gone  that 
length. 

6021.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion 1 — ^I  have  no  other  suggestion  to  make.  I  make 
no  suggestion  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  the  provision 
and  spirit  trades  should  be  separate  or  not 

6022.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  1 — I 
have  an  opinion,  and  a  very  strong  opinion,  that  unless 
matters  can  be  mended  very  materially  from  what  they 
are  at  present,  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  trades. 
And  what  I  chiefly  refer  to  when  I  speak  of  having 
matters  put  upon  a  better  footing  is  that  while  we  have 
at  present  only  196  licensed  grocers  in  Dundee,  we  have 
468  grocers  in  ^Dundee  without  a  licence ;  and  the  per- 
plexing difficulty  in  which  the  magistrates  are  placed 
every  six  months,  when  the  licensing  season  occurs,  is 
almost  beyond  any  one's  capability  of  endurance. 

6023.  Then  you  think  that  the  non-licensed  men 
are  over-weighted  as  against  the  licensed  meni — Yes. 
We  have  74  of  what  we  term  first-class  licensed  grocers 
in  Dundee,  (and  when  I  speak  of  classes  I  refer  to 
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premises  and  not  to  individuals),  while  we  have  86 
equally  good  first-class  premises  without  a  licence. 

6024.  And  yoi^  find  it  difficult,  if  any  3f  those  86 
ask  for  a  licence,  to  refuse  it  to  them  while  you  are 
giving  it  to  others  1 — Yes,  and  we  have  from  60  to  80 
of  those  parties  pressing  for  a  licence  at  every  licensing 
court,  so  that  they  may  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  neighbours. 

6025.  Sheriff  CrichUm. — ^That  is  what  you  refer  to  as 
the  perplexing  difficulty  the  magistrates  feel  every  six  * 
months) — ^Yes;  and  then  they  urge  as  a  plea  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  compete  in  the 
grocery  business  for  want  of  a  licence.  They  make 
comparisons  of  their  premises  and  their  respectability  of 
character,  and  in  every  possible  way  bring  what  influence 
they  can  before  the  court  through  their  agents  and  other- 
wise, so  that  the  magistrates  are  in  great  difficulty  how 
to  act  in  the  matter.  They  feel  that  either  the  74  first- 
class  premises  should  not  have  the  licence,  or  that  the 
86  should  have  it  also. 

6026.  And  the  only  plea  in  which  the  magistrates  can 
take  refuge  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
number  I-- Yes, — that  we  think  it  beneficial  for  the 
community  that  they  should  be  kept  at  as  low  an  ebb 
as  possible. 

6027.  The  Chairman, — And  yet  you  feel  it  a  hard- 
ship to  those  who  have  not  the  licence  that  they  should 
not  have  iti — Yes,  we  think  a  very  great  hardship  and 
injustice  is  done  to  those  parties.  We  have  73  second- 
class  houses  holding  a  licence,  but  we  have  153  equally 
good  second-class  houses  without  the  licence.  We 
have  49  third-class  houses,  which  are  small  houses,  and 
may  probably  have  held  a  licence  for  a  long  period. 
According  to  the  present  rule  of  the  magistrates  they 
must  continue  to  hold  it  till  they  lose  it  by  some  offence 
being  committed  or  by  a  transfer  taking  place;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  229  houses  ofthe  same  class 
without  the  licence. 

6028.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton, — ^Independently  of  that 
perhaps  undue  preference  and  undue  advantage  which 
the  holding  of  the  licence  gives,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  evil  inherent  in  the  holding  of  a  licence  by  a  grocer  1 
— ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  were  there  no  diffi- 
culties such  as  I  have  indicated,  I  should  recommend  a 
separation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  that  lengtL  I 
do  not  know  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  re- 
spectable community  of  Dundee  were  they  not  to  have 
their  supplies  of  wines,  spirits,  and  other  liquors  from 
the  grocers,  and  were  they  driven  to  the  publichouses 
to  procure  these  suppb'es. 

6029.  You  think  it  possible  some  evil  might  arise 
from  their  having  to  go  to  the  publichouse  instead  of  to 
the  grocer's  ? — I  think  it  is  possible. 

6030.  Mr  Fergwon, — Do  you  not  think  it  possible 
or  likely  that  if  there  was  a  separation  of  the  trades  an 
intermediate  class  would  spring  up  holding  a  licence 
between  a  publichouse  and  a  whole^le  wine-merchanf  s, 
which  would  supply  that  want? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
likely;  and  probably  it  might  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
existing  difficulty. 

6031.  Sheriff  Orichton. — Is  there  any  such  class  in 
Dundee  at  present  1 — There  are  parties  in  Dundee  who 
hold  a  grocer's  licence,  but  who  sell  almost  no  groceries. 
Their  sole  business  seems  to  be  the  sale  of  excisable 
liquor.  I  find  from  the  return  I  hold  in  my  hand  there 
is  only  one  who  holds  a  grocer's  licence  and  sells  excis- 
able liquors  alone,  but  there  are  twenty-one  who  hold  a 
grocer's  licence,  and  whose  chief  business  lies  in  excis- 
able liquor. 

6032.  Mr  Ferg%i9on, — In  regard  to  those  21,  are 
they  the  smaller  class  of  grocers  of  whom  you  spoke  % — 
There  are  4  of  the  first  class,  12  of  the  second  dass,  and 
5  of  the  third  class. 

6033.  With  respect  to  the  12  of  the  second  class, 
is  the  character  of  their  business  that  of  a  wine  and 
spirit  merchant  ? — ^They  deal  in  liquors  of  all  descrip- 
tions, especially  whisky. 

6034.  As  merchants?— Yes. 

6035.  The  Chairman.  —  Supposing  the  extreme 
measure  you  suggest,  of  entirely  dividing  the  trades, 
was  not  carried  out,  have  you  any  suggestions  for  the 


improvement  of  the  present  state  of  matters  ? — Besides     Dukdes. 
the  strictness  with  which  the  magistrates  of  Dundee         — 
view  the  premises,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  they     J^J^^ 
also  insist  that  no  grocer's  premises  for  which  a  licence     ^^^^^' 
is  sought,  or  for  which  a  transfer  is  sought,  shall  have 
any  division  within  the  premises.     It  has  been  very 
much  the  practice — indeed,  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice in  Dundee — ^for  a  portion  of  the  premises  to  be 
closed  off  by  a  partition,  or  to  have  some  small  room  in 
connection  with  the  shop.     The  magistrates  now  insist 
upon  the  whole  premises  being  open,  with  no  division  of 
any  kind  across  within  the  premises,  and  that  no  goods 
shall  be  piled  up  so  as  practically  to  form  a  back  room 
in  places  where  there  is  no  partition. 

6036.  Do  they  also  pay  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
the  windows  being  made  of  clear  glass  % — The  magis- 
trates have  indicated  from  the  bench  their  desire  not  to 
have  obscured  or  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  but  they 
have  not  insisted  upon  that  as  a  rule,  though  my  opinion 
is  that  it  ought  to  be  insisted  on. 

6037.  In  order  that  the  police  from  the  outside  may 
see  at  once  what  is  going  on  ? — ^Yes,  perfectly.  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  where  business  is  done  with  grocers 
by  means  of  credit,  and  where  poor  people  go  with 
books  to  procure  supplies  of  groceries  and  liquors,  no 
liquor  should  be  given  on  credit  of  a  less  quantity  than 
a  full  quart. 

6038. — ^You  would  not  say  that  liquor  should  not  be 
sold,  but  only  that  it  should  not  be  given  on  credit  % — 
Yes,  it  should  not  be  given  on  credit.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  that  that  should  be  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  recover  for  spirituous  liquors  in  quantities  of 
less  than  a  quart. 

6039.  Mr  Ferguson, — Might  that  not  lead  to  people 
getting  more  than  they  ^require  at  a  time  and  drinking 
too  much  % — As  regards  the  class  upon  whom  it  would 
operate,  I  think  it  would  not  affect  them. 

6040.  I  suppose  not,  if  they  all  bought  simply  for 
their  own  consumption,  but  perhaps  two  or  three  might 
join  together  and  purchase  a  quart,  get  it  away  on  credit, 
and  use  it^all  at  once  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
evade  any  regulation  that  might  be  laid  down  in  that  way. 

6041.  You  have  not  thought  of  that  ^-No.  I  think 
that  probably  it  might  be  the  means  at  all  events  of 
lessening  the  danger  of  spirits  being  entered  |nto  books 
as  groceries,  if  such  a  practice  prevails  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  should  make  that  an  offence  as  well,  viz., 
that  where  spirits  are  found  entered  in  poor  people's 
books  as  groceries,  it  should  be  made  an  offence  on 
which  conviction  might  follow,  and  consequent  depriva- 
tion of  licence. 

6042.  The  Chairman, — Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  not  adopt  the  rule  of  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquors  at  all  except  in  sealed  bottles  containing  a 
quart  1 — ^No ;  but  I  would  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
open  vessels.  I  think  it  should  be  sold,  if  not  in  sealed 
bottles,  at  all  events  in  corked  bottles. 

6043.  Would  yon  make  any  rule  as  to  the  size  of 
those  bottles  1 — I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that  I 
would. 

6044.  Do  yon  think  it  possible  that  good  might  be 
done  by  requiring  that  there  should  be  securely  corked 
bottles,  even  though  those  botties  were  small  enough 
to  contain  only  a  gill  1 — Yes.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the 
quantity  were  restricted  to  a  pint,  while  many  poor 
people  going  and  taking  a  pint  home  in  a  bottle  would 
use  it  economically,  and  only  when  required,  others 
would  just  use  it  straight  off  till  there  was  no  more  to 
use,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  that  might  be 
— probably  a  worse  state  of  matters  than  that  prevail- 
ing at  present.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  give  a 
very  positive  opinion  upon  that  question. 

6046.  Have  you  any  other  general  suggestion '  to 
offer  1 — I  would  suggest  that  grocers'  shops  should  not 
be  open  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  is 
the  rule  at  present,  and  that  they  should  also  close  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

6046.  The  present  rule  is  that  they  cannot  open  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  before  eight  o'clock,  but  they  can 
open  earlier  for  the  sale  of  other  commodities  ] — ^I  would 
not  have  them  open  for  any  purpose. 
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6047.  Do  they,  iu  point  of  fact,  open  for  any  other 
purpose  in  Dvindeel — No,  they  do  not 

6048.  Have  they  any  general  hoar  for  closing  1 — 
There  are  none  that  open  before  eight  in  the  morning — 
I  have  a  return  on  this  subject — and  there  axe  none 
that  keep  open  after  eleven  o'clock. 

6049.  They  cannot  keep  open  after  eleven  o'clock, 
but  do  any  6f  them  close  before  eleven  9 — ^Yes,  out  of 
the  196  there  are  183  that  close  between  eight  and  ten, 
except  on  Saturdays ;  and  there  are  13  that  keep  open 
till  between  ten  and  eleven. 

6050.  Do  they  keep  open  later  than  eight  o'clock  on 
Saturdays  1 — ^Yes,  they  all  keep  open  later. 

6051.  Till  when  1—1  have  no  return  upon  that  point 

6052.  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  any  greater  re- 
duction of  licences  than  you  have  carried  into  efEect  now 
would  have  the  result  of  leading  to  illicit  traffic  1 — Well, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  point  to  which  the 
magistrates  have  pressed  ti^e  reduction  has  not  increased 
the  shebeening. 

6053.  Have  you  sheebening  to  any  extent,  do  you 
think? — ^We  have  sheebening  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  that  it 
is  on  the  increase  by  the  action  of  ike  magistrates  in 
reducing  the  number  of  licensed  houses.  I  have  a 
return  here,  which  will  bring  the  matter  more  clearly 
before  you.  According  to  that  return,  shebeening 
reached  its  maximum  in  1863,  when  there  were  92 
convictions.  In  1864  there  were  70,  and  then  it  de- 
creased, till  in  1871  there  were  only  30;  in  1874  there 
was  an  increase  to  51.  In  1875  there  were  49;  in 
1876,  53;  and  this  year  30.  I  have  another  return 
that  bears  somewhat  upon  the  same  question.  I  have 
a  return  here  of  the  number  of  persons  apprehended 
and  brought  to  the  police  office  between  the  hours  of 
8  A.M.  on  Sunday  morning  and  8  A.M.  on  Monday 
morning,  which  is  a  return  that  indicates  somewhat 
clearly  the  fact,  that  shebeening.  is  not  on  the  increase 
in  Duudee.  The  total  number  of  persons  appreh^ided 
between  those  hours,  from  the  let  of  January  of  the 
present  year  to  the  21st  of  the  present  montli  inclusive, 
was  268,  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  was  100.  When  I  state  that  268  per- 
sons were  apprehended,  I  mean  that  they  were  appre- 
hended for  every  kind  of  offence  within  the  hours  named; 
the  average  is  under  three  persons  appreJiended  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  each  day. 

6054.  Would  some  of  those  cases  be  repetitions  of  the 
same  offence  by  the  same  individual  1 — ^Well,  the  three 
persons  would  be  separate  individuals.  Th^re  is  also  a 
return  which  I  should  like  to  present  to  you,  on  a 
subject  with  which  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  are  very 
much  concerned.  We  have  a  class  of  habitual  offenders 
in  Dundee,  and  that  class  is  on  the  increase. 

6055.  In  what  way  are  they  habitual  offenders  1 — 
In  the  way  of  drunkenness  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

6056.  You  mean  breaches  of  the  peace  occasioned  by 
drunkenn^s] — Yes.  And  we  are  very  desirous  that 
something  should  be  done  to  remedy  that  state  of 
matters.  I  shall  give  you  one  or  two  instances  of  that 
I  may  give  you  an  instance  in  which  the  offender  is 
almost  invariably  an  offender  by  breach  of  the  peace. 

6057.  That  matter  scarcely  comes  within  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  1 — Yes,  but  it  is  very  important  There 
is  one  case  where,  in  the  course  of  four  years  and  nine 
months,  one  individual  has  been  1338  days  in  prison, 
or  a  period  of  three  years  and  eight  months. 

6058.  Sheriff  Crichton,  —  All  the  sentences  being 
under  60  days  % — 60  days  and  under.  I  have  another 
case  here — a  remarkable  one—of  drunkenness  only,  for 
whidi  we  can  only  give  seven  days'  imprisonment,  and 
in  this  case  one  individual  has  been  343  days  in  prison, 
in  periods  of  seven  days  at  a  time. 

6059.  The  Ckatrmcui, — Have  you  any  means  of  con- 
jecturing where  those  persons  got  the  drink  ;  whether 
it  was  in  publichouses,  grocers'  shops,  or  shebeens  1 — 
No ;  but  it  was  not  in  shebeens,  in  my  opinion. 

6060.  To  revert  to  what  you  spoke  of — viz.,  the  appre- 
hensions on  Sunday — have  you  any  evidence  that  any 
number  of  the  persons  who  are  found  the  worse  of 
liquor  on    Sunday  had    got  the    liquor    in    grocers' 


premises? — We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  all 
those  found  the  worse  of  drink  between  the  hours  I 
have  mentioned  got  the  drink  in  shebeens.  I  have  no 
evidence  and  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  is  got  in 
grocers'  premises, 

6061.  Mr  Jid} Lagan, — Might  they  not  get  the  drink 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  consume  it  on  the  Sunday 
in  their  own  houses  % — Yes,  they  might 

6062.  Sheriff  Crichton, — But  people  who  get  drunk 
in  their  own  houses  do  not  generally  come  out  to 
exhibit  themselves  f — No ;  but  really  there  are  very  few 
of  those  Sunday  cases;  there  are  not  three  cases  on  an 
average  for  eadi  Sunday  of  persons  apprehended  the 
worse  of  drink.  The  gross  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended are  for  all  offences. 

6063.  The  Cliairman, — It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
minimum  rent  for  grocers'  shops  should  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  population ;  would  that  work  at  all  in  Dundee  1 — 
It  has  not  been  spoken  of  in  Dundee. 

6064.  But  would  it  answer  in  Dundee  at  all  1 — ^I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  answer  in  Dundee,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  variation  in  the  value  of  property 
inside  and  outside  of  the  burgL  There  is  one  other 
matter  of  some  importance  from  a  magistrate's  point  of 
view,  that  I  should  like  to  bring  before  you.  We  have 
licences  granted  for  wholesale  houses  in  Dundee.  There 
are  40  of  these  altogether.  There  are  18  for  the  sale  of 
spirits,  5  for  spirits  and  wines,  and  so  on,  and  of  the 
above  40  there  are  8  that  also  hold  grocers'  licences,  and 
9^  that  hold  publicans'  licences.  The  magistrates  are  of 
opinion  that  no  licences  should  be  granted  even  for 
wholesale  trade  unless  through  the  magistrates,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  entire  control  of  tiie  licenees  of  every 
class  in  the  tow  a. 

6065.  But  those  who  hold  a  grocers'  licence  must  go 
to  the  magistrates  1 — Yes,  but  they  bold  the  wholesale 
licence  over  and  above  the  grocers'  licence,  and  there  is 
a  practice  which  the  magistrates  believe  prevails,  prob- 
ably universally,  in  all  the  first-class  grooers'  shops  in 
Dundee,  and  that  is  what  we  may  regard  as  simpling 
spirits  and  wina  That  forms  a  difficulty  both  with  the 
superintendent  of  police,  with  the  constables,  and  with 
the  magistrates.  Their  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  it 
has  really  been  a  bona  fide  case  of  sampling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  purchase,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  certificate. 

6066.  You  find  it  difficult  as  a  magistrate  to  say  that 
a  bona  fide  case  of  sampling  is  a  breadi  of  certificate  1 — 
Yes. 

6067.  On  the  other  hand  I  suppose  you  think  that  if 
you  found  it  was  not,  it  might  lead  to  evasion  of  the 
law  by  persons  going  in  and  pretending  they  wanted  a 
sample  who  really  wanted  a  dram  1 — Yes.  The  words 
in  the  certificate  are,  '  That  they  do  not  traffic  in,  or 
^  give  any  spirits,  <kc.,  to  be  drunk  or  ccmsumed  on  ihib 
<  premises.'  Now,  for  myself,  I  should  be  very  loath  to 
give  way  to  allow  sampling  to  take  place  generally,  even 
in  wholesale  houses — at  any  rate  under  a  grocer's 
licence — ^because  in  that  case  my  impression  is  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  magistrates  to  find 
the  power  of  convicting  any  one. 

6068.  Then  you  would  make  the  law  quite  clear  that 
giving  samples  was  a  breach  of  certificate? — ^I  would 
not  allow  it  in  any  case  unless  where  a  publichouse 
licence  is  held  along  with  a  wholesale  licence. 

6069.  Of  course  where  the  publichouse  licence  is  held 
it  is  not  illegal  % — Just  so. 

.  6070.  And  you  think  it  should  be  made  dear  tJiat  to 
give  a  sample  under  a  grocer's  licence  is  illegal  1 — ^Yes. 

6071.  Would  you  not  aDow  sampling  if  the  purchaser 
was  to  buy  a  considerable  quantity  ? — Yes ;  but  our 
difficulty  is  to  know  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not 

6072.  Suppose  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  considerable 
quantity — say  several  gallons — would  it  not  be  fair  that 
he  shoidd  be  allowed  to  try  it? — ^I  do  not  say  that  it 
would  not  be  fair.  I  would  not  give  any  positive  answer 
on  that  question,  only,  from  a  magistrate's  point  of  view, 
were  such  allowed,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  evidence 
brought  before  the  magistrates  would  be  on  each  occa- 
sion of  such  a  nature  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
convict,  although  it  was  a  case  for  conviction. 
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6073.  Sheriff  Crichton. — In  fact,  what  you  want  is, 
that  a  wholesale  licence  shoold  not  be  granted  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  magistrates? — Yes. 

6074.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^The  proper  remedy 
for  the  difficulty  about  sampling  would  be  that  a  man 
should  take  his  sample  home  and  test  it  there  1 — 
Perfectly  -,  any  person  desiring  to  make  a  large  purchase 
oould  have  samples  of  various  kinds  of  wine  or  various 
kinds  of  spirits  sent  home  to  his  house,  and  he  could  sample 
them  there.  There  is  one  other  point  in  connection 
with  the  grocer's  licence — ^indeed,  in  connection  with  all 
licences,  but  especially  with  the  grocers'.  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  spirits  should  be  kept  at  least  two  years  in 
bond  before  anybody  is  allowed  to  sell  it. 

6075.  The  Chairman. — We  have  ample  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  it  requires  that  time  to  make  s^nrits  really 
wholesome,  and  you  concur  with  that  viewl — ^Yes,  I 
concur  with  that  view  very  strongly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry, 
but  I  have  just  been  giving  evidence,  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  in  refusing  to 
renew  a  licence  after  a  first  conviction.  I  have  stated 
that  that  has  had  a  very  deterrent  effect  in  Dundee,  and 
has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  generally,  but  I  should 
like  very  much  that  it  were  not  in  the  power  of  any 
other  court  to  overturn  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in 
that  direction.  Those  cases,  as  you  know,  may  be 
appealed  to  the  quarter  sessions.  No  refusal  to  grant 
a  certificate  to  a  new  house  can  be  appealed  now,  but 
those  cases  oiay  and  invariably  are  appealed,  and  I  find 
that  out  of  the  number  which  have  been  refused  by  the 
magistrates  a  very  considerable  proportion  have  been 
given  back  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

6076.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  an  external  can- 
vassing of  the  justices  to  induce  them  to  go  and  attend 
the  sessions  on  such  occasions  ? — ^I  believe  there  is  to 
some  extent  canvassing,  and  very  possibly  there  may  be 
the  same  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates. 

6077.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUon. — Canvassing  on  both 
sides  ] — Yes. 

6078.  The  Chairman, — ^Then  you  would  approve  of 
the  provisions  of  Dr  Cameron's  Act  excluding  the  appeal 
being  extended  to  the  renewing  of  old  certificates  as  well 
as  to  the  granting  of  new  ones? — Yes.  That  confirma- 
tion court  instituted  in  Dr  Cameron's  Bill  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  somewhat  useless  if  not  unworkable  court 
altogether.  During  the  two  years  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion here,  there  were  last  year  two  failures  to  find 
a  quorum,  and  this  year  there  has  been  one  failure 
already,  and  whether  we  will  succeed  in  getting  a  quorum 
next  week  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  local  magistrates 
are  always  present  to  perform  their  part  of  the  duty,  but 
the  justices  appointed  by  the  county  are  not.  I  should 
hke  very  much  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  magistrates, 
because  they  are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  renewed  after  a  person  has  been  deprived 
of  it,  and  their  action  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
any  other  court 

6079.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton,  —  And  you  would 
disapprove  of  that  provision  of  Dr  Cameron's  Act 
in  reference  to  the  court  of  review  % — Yes,  I  disapprove 
of  that 

6080.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
hours,  —  you  spoke  of  the  hours  at  which  grocers 
generally  close ;  would  you  approve  of  their  being 
restricted  even  on  Saturday  nights  %  Is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  keep  open  on  Saturdays  longer  than 
on  any  other  day  1 — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should,  because  the  workpeople  have  the  half  holiday, 
and  are  away  from  their  employment  by  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  grocers'  shops 
should  be  kept  open  longer  on  Saturday  than  on  any 
other  day. 

6081.  It  is  a  mere  habit  into  which  working  people 
have  got  of  not  buying  tbeir  groceries  or  what  they 
want  until  a  very  late  hour  1 — ^A  mere  habit 

6082.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  % — None. 

6083.  Then  you  would  not  disapprove  of  the  licensed 
grocers  being  compelled  to  shut  at  8  o'clock  all  the  week 


round ) — I  would  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  grest     Dukdsb. 
improvement  — 

6084.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  find  that  the  licensed  j^^^^!^ 
grocers  generally  keep  open  longer  than  the  unlicensed  1  Robertson, 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  very  positively. 

I  have  not  made  that  a  matter  of  observation,  but  I 
should  think  they  must  do  so,  because  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  grocers  holding  licences  io  Dundee 
keep  open  till  between  8  and  10. 

6085.  You  say  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  you 
would  close  the  licensed  grocers'  shops  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  by  law.  But  then  the  unlicensed  grocers 
would  keep  op^i  their  ^ops  as  late  as  they  pleased ) 
—Yes. 

6086.  Then  you  would  consider  the  obligation  upon 
the  licensed  grocers  to  close  eariy  a^  some  consideration 
which  he  would  be  giving  for  his  valuable  licence,  or  how 
would  you  reconcile  that  with  fairness  as  between  the 
licensed  and  unlicensed  grocer  1 — ^I  think  there  is  much 
more  danger  of  offences  being  committed  in  later  hours 
of  the  evening  than  there  would  be  in  earlier  hours. 

6087.  Then  you  would  say  that  if  a  man  had  a  licence 
he  should  submit  to  certain  restrictions  that  do  not  apply 
to  his  neighbours  ? — Yes. 

6088.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Going  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  licensing  comt — do  you  approve  of  the 
practice  by  which  burgh  magistrates  can  sit  in  judgment 
on  appeals  as  to  their  own  decisions  1 — Yes,  I  da 

6089.  You  do  not  think  any  evil  arises  from  it  ?  —No, 
I  have  not  found  that  any  evU  arises  from  it 

6090.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  general 
suggestions  to  make  1 — I  have  no  other  general  sugges- 
tions. 

6091.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — Do  any  of  the  grocers  of 
Dundee  send  round  carts  to  hawk  spirits  through  the 
country] — I  have  no  information  li^ring  upon  that 
point  at  all.  That  is  a  very  important  matter,  but  I 
have  no  information  with  reference  to  it  ^  it  |has  not 
come  under  taj  personal  observation. 

6092.  You  made  the  general  statement  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  drunkenness  between  1866  and  1877. 
Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
crease?— Yes.  In  1867  the  total  number  of  persons 
charged  with  drunkenness  was  1147;  the  population 
during  that  year  was  108,808,  indicating  one  out  of 
every  95  of  the  population  charged  with  &e  offence  of 
drunkenness.  That,  of  course,  includes  very  many  who 
are  habitual  drunkards.  In  1876  Ithere  were  1612 
persons  charged  with  drunkenness,  the  population  that 
year  being  139,125,  indicating  one  person  in  every  86 
of  the  population  charged  with  drunkenness.  But  as  I 
have  already  stated  the  magistrates  account  for  that  very 
much  by  the  fact  that  the  policemen  are  more  able  now 
to  discharge  their  duty,  in  consequence  of  our  having  four 
district  stations  in  the  town. 

6093.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions  may  have  arisen  in  some  measure  from 
there  being  more  of  those  habitual  drunkards  ? — My  im- 
pression is,  that  we  have  more  habitual  drunkards  pro- 
portionally to  the  population  than  we  had  in  1867. 

6094.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase  1 — Yes. 

6095.  I  would  Hke  to  know  more  clearly  your  opinion 
regarding  the  appeal  to  the  committee  of  the  justices. 
Would  you  insist  upon  the  burgh  magistrates  having  no 
appeal  to  themselves  in  every  case,  or  only  in  the  case 
you  mention )  In  the  case  of  new  licences  do  you  think 
there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  burgh  magistrates  to 
themselves ) — There  is  no  appeal  from  the  burgh  magis- 
trates just  now  in  the  case  of  refusal  of  new  licences,  Dr 
Cameron's  Bill  did  away  with  that  All  those  appeals 
previous  to  his  Bill  went  to  the  quarter  sessions.  That 
is  now  done  away  with  by  the  biU,  and  I  should  like  if 
there  were  no  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  magis- 
trates in  reference  to  premises  already  licensed — ^that  the 
provisions  of  Dr  Cameron's  Bill  should  apply  to  every 


6096.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^When  you  spoke  of 
the  grocers  closing  at  8,  would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
make  the  same  rule  applicable  to  publicans,  or  would 
you  think  it  fair  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
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open  to  a  later  hour  1 — I  would  suggest  that  the  public- 
house  should  be  closed  at  10  o'clock,  being  an  hour 
earlier  than  at  the  present  time. 


David  Dewar. 


21 7.  David  Dewab,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Dundee,  examined. 

6097.  The  Chairman, — ^How  long  have  you  been 
superintendent  of  police  in  Dundee? — ^For  twelvemonths. 

6098.  Ton  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Provost  1 — ^I  have. 

6099.  Can  you  say  if  you  generally  concur  in  that 
evidence  1 — ^I  concur  with  him  in  every  respect 

6100.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  his  suggestions, 
or  his  observations  upon  the  question  generally) — I 
have  not 

6101.  Sheriff  Grichton, — Where  were  you  before  you 
came  to  Dundee  1 — In  Greenock.  I  was  superintendent 
of  police  there  for  thirteen  years. 

6102.  The  Chairman. — What  experience  have  you  of 
married  women  obtaining  liquor  from  grocers  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  husbands  ?  Have  any  such  cases 
oome  under  your  notice  1 — Very  few  cases  of  that  kind 
have  come  under  my  notice  during  my  experience. 

6103.  Mr  Fergtison, — But  you  have  met  with  some 
cases  ? — ^There  have  been  some  isolated  csBee. 

6104.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Here,  or  at  Greenock  1 
— ^At  Greenock. 

6105.  The  Chairman, — From  the  answers  which  you 
have  sent  to  our  circular  of  questions  I  see  you  do  not 
think  that  drunkenness  is  increased  by  the  facilities 
given  through  grocers'  licences  of  obtaining  liquor  to  be 
drunk  at  home  ? — ^I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

6106. — We  have  been  told  that  many  persons  who 
would  cease  to  drink  when  the  publichouses  are  closed, 
from  the  encouragement  given  by  the  grocers'  licences 
for  the  supply  of  liquor  on  Satiurday  night,  carry  the 
drinking  on  into  Sunday,  and  so  to  some  extent  the 
Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  is  nullified.  Now,  is  that  your 
experience  1 — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  consider- 
able quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  procured  in 
grocers'  shops  on  the  Saturdays  when  the  working  classes 
receive  their  pay,  but  so  far  as  apprehensions  for  drunk- 
enness are  concerned,  I  may  mention,  with  regard  to 
persons  who  are  apprehended  for  being  drunk  and  in- 
capable, and  are  brought  to  the  police-office,  that  it  h 
very  common  to  find  a  small  bottle  containing  whisky 
in  their  pockets,  and  those  bottles  much  more  frequently 
have  the  label  of  a  publican  upon  them  than  they  have 
the  label  of  a  grocer ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 
have  the  label  of  a  grocer  upon  them. 

6107.  We  were  told  at  Edinburgh  by  your  prede- 
cessor, and  I  think  the  provost  has  given  the  same 
opinion,  that  the  strictness  of  the  magistrates  of  Dundee 
has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  irregularities  that  formerly 
prevailed  amongst  the  licensed  grocers) — I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  correct. 

6108.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  from  the 
reports  of  your  officers  that  there  is  any  considerable 
evasion  of  the  law  by  the  licensed  grocers  in  your  dis- 
trict 9 — I  recently  requested  the  lieutenants,  inspectors, 
and  sergeants  of  the  police  force  here  to  furnish  me 
with  a  note  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  grocers  whom 
they  suspected  of  allowing  drink  to  be  consumed  on 
their  premises,  and  from  the  returns  so  furnished  I  find 
there  are  no  fewer  than  between  twenty  and  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  Dundee  who  are 
suspected  of  allowing  drini  to  be  consumed  on  their 
premises.  Of  course  that  is  the  accumulated  suspicion 
of  every  member  of  the  police  force,  because  the  sergeants 
in  turn  consulted  with  the  constables  on  the  various  beats. 

6109.  To  what  do  they  attribute  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  cases  which  they  suspected  1 — The  police,  of 
course,  are  not  allowed  in  the  meantime  to  enter  a 
grocer's  shop  to  make  an  inspection  unless  they  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  contravention  of  the  certi- 
ficate is  being  conmiitted  at  the  time.  They  occasionaUy 
enter — ^in  fact,  certain  cases  have  occurred  within  the 


last  few  weeks  where  the  police  have  entered  grocers' 
shops  in  town,  and  it  turned  out  that  though  they  saw 
certain  parties  going  in,  and  suspected  in  several  in- 
stances that  they  were  obtaining  liquor,  they  were 
either  too  late  or  too  early. 

6110.  The  liquor  was  either  drunk  or  not  drunk) — 
Yes.  I  may  mention  that  I  made  an  inspection  of  a 
good  many  grocers'  shops  in  town  recently,  having  this 
inquiry  in  view,  and  I  had  to  ask  leave  of  the  grocers 
to  inspect  their  premises,  because  I  had  no  right  to 
enter. 

6111.  Do  many  of  the  licensed  grocers  have  their 
windows  obscured  so  that  you  cannot  see  what  is  going 
on  inside) — The  majority  of  them  have. 

6112.  How  are  they  obscured) — Chiefly  with  goods, 
and  some  with  opaque  glass. 

6113.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon, — Then  with  respect  to 
your  difficulty  in  having  to  ask  leave  of  the  grocers  to 
inspect  their  premises,  your  remedy  would  be  that  the 
police  should  have  the  same  facilities  for  entering  a 
grocer's  shop  as  they  have  for  entering  a  publichouae) — 
Yes. 

6114.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — In  those  cases  where  you 
asked  liberty  from  the  grocer,  had  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  law  was  evaded ) — I  had  not 

6115.  The  Chairman,  —Do  you  think  that  an  obliga- 
tion to  sell  no  liquor  except  in  sealed  bottles  and  to 
have  no  cask  on  tap  in  the  shop  would  be  effectual ) — 
Well,  it  would  have  certain  advantages  undoubtedly. 

6116.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  sell  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ) 
— There  is  no  doubt  it  would. 

6117.  Some  of  the  grocers  say  it  would  interfere 
with  a  large  part  of  their  business — that  the  working 
people  like  to  see  the  liquor  filled  into  the  bottles  whic^ 
they  bring ) — Yes,  that  is  their  view  of  the  matter. 

6118.  Can  you  see  any  other  way  of  stopping  the 
giving  of  liquor  over  the  counter  to  be  dnmk  on  the 
spot ) — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement, 
as  the  provost  has  mentioned,  if  the  area  of  the  shop 
were  open  to  the  view  of  every  customer  who  entered, 
and  if  there  were  no  back  room  or  side  room. 

6119.  Mr  Campbell  Sunnton, — And  open  not  only  to 
every  customer  inside,  but  to  the  view  of  the  officers  of 
police  outside ) — Yes,  to  officers  of  police  outside  as  well. 

6120.  Sheriff  Crtchton, — Does  the  practice  to  any 
extent  prevail  in  Dundee  of  treating  the  police) — It 
does  not,  I  believe,  to  any  extent 

6121.  What  was  your  experience  of  that  in  Greenock ) 
— The  grocers  in  Greenock  were  a  very  respectable 
class  on  the  whole. 

6122.  And  that  practice  did  not  prevail  there  to  any 
extent ) — It  did  not, 

6123.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  which  requires 
that  when  persons  are  seen  coming  out  of  any  premises 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  the  matter  should  be  reported ; 
is  that  attended  to  in  Dundee ) — ^Well,  there  have  been 
very  few  reports  made. 

6124.  Have  the  police  constables  instructions  to  do 
so) — ^They  have  instructions  to  report  if  they  see  per- 
sons coming  frequently  out  of  licensed  premises  in  a 
state  of  intoxication. 

6125.  They  do  not  report  when  they  see  the  thing 
occurring  for  the  first  time ) — No,  the  word  in  the  Act 
is  *  frequently.' 

6126.  What  do  you  consider  *  frequently ) '—Three 
times,  I  should  say,  would  amount  to  '  frequently.' 

6127.  Had  the  police  in  Greenock  the  same  in- 
structions ) — The  same  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
police  there,  and  we  had  reports  occasionally,  and  when 
the  licensing  court  came  round  the  persons  against  whom 
reports  had  been  made  were  admonished  by  the  magis- 
trates. 

6128.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  told  us  that  there  were 
from  20  to  30  licensed  grocers  whom  your  officers  had 
reason  to  suspect  permitted  drinking  on  the  premises. 
Was  that  drinking  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
enable  the  officers  to  inspect  the  premises,  or  was  it 
just  general  suspicion ) — ^They  are  only  entitled  to  enter 
premises  at  the  time  an  offence  is  being  conmiitted. 

6129.  I  am  aware  of  that     Then  what  you  refer  to 
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ia  those  20  or  30  instances  was  not  any  particular  cases  ? 
— Not  particnlar  cases,  but  a  general  suspicion. 

61 30.  Sheriff  Orichton, — ^Your  experience  in  Greenock 
as  well  as  in  Dundee  enables  you  to  concur  with  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the  provost? 
You  are  taking  your  experience  in  both  places  in 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which  the  provost  has 
come  with  regard  to  the  points  you  have  been  asked 
about ) — Yes,  and  I  also  haid  experience, in  the  Glasgow 
and  Lanarkshire  police.  My  whole  experience  extends 
over  19  years. 

6131.  And  the  conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived 
is  founded  on  your  whole  experience  1— Yes. 

6132.  Mr  Campbell  Smnion, — Giving  us  a  general 
view  founded  on  your  whole  experience,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  the  trade  of  grocer 
and  the  trade  of  spirit  seller? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  so. 

6133.  I  suppose  the  danger  that  might  arise  from 
that  would  be  the  increasing  of  the  traffic  to  the  public- 
houses? — ^Yes. 

6134.  And  that  as  great,  if  not  greater  evils  arise  in 
your  opinion^  from  men  resorting  to  the  pa}>lichouse  as 
from  men  buying  liquor  at  the  grocer's  shop  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  it. 

6135.  You  do  not  think  that  buying  liquor  at  the 
grocer's,  and  taking  it  home  to  drink  it  there,  is  more 
deleterious  to  the  morals  of  the  people  than  drinking  in 
public  houses  ? — I  do  not. 

6136.  You  also  think  there  would  be  some  danger,  if 
people  could  only  get  drink  at  the  publichouse,  that 
instead  of  taking  it  home,  they  would  go  in  and  drink 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  drink? — That  is  so; 
and  the  companionship  formed  there  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  morality.  It  is  quite  common  for  men  and 
women  unacquainted  with  each  other  to  meet  in  rooms 
in  publichouses  in  this  town.  Young  women  go  in 
bands  to  publichouses  here. 

6137.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  women  who  would  not  be  seen  entering  a  public- 
house  go  without  any  scruple  to  buy  liquor  at  a  grocer's  ? 
— ^There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  women  go  to  the 
grocer's  shop  who  would  not  care  about  going  to  the 
publichouse,  but  then  there  is  another  class  who  flock 
to  the  publichouse. 

'  6138.  Mr  M^ Lagan. — Do  you  not  think  that  the  police 
would  have  less  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  if  the  licence  to  sell  spirits  were  separated 
from  the  grocery  business? — ^There  is  no  do6bt  they 
would,  if  the  licence  were  confined  to  one  special  class. 

6139.  Even  though  the  police  had  the  same  power 
as  to  inspecting  grocers'  premises  which  they  have  as  to 
inspecting  publichouses,  do  you  think  that  they  would 
be  able  as  easily  to  have  convictions  against  grocers  as 
they  have  against  publichouses?  —  Of  course,  the 
numbers  would  be  considerably  reduced,  in  the  event  of 
grocers'  licences  being  abolished,  and  therefore  the 
police  would  have  less  difficulty  in  watching  the  houses. 

6140.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  foUow  that  the 
numbers  would  be  reduced.  The  licences  might  be 
given  to  diflferent  parties? — If  the  licences  were  not 
reduced,  there  would  be  very  little  difference,  I  should 
say,  so  far  as  the  discharge  of  that  duty  would  be 
concerned. 

6141.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Is  it  not  also  the  case, 
that  the  offences  which  can  be  committed  by  a  licensed 
grocer  are  more  numerous  than  those  which  can  bo 
committed  by  a  publican,  inasmuch  as  the  publican  can 
only  be  convicted  for  keeping  open  at  unseasonable 
hours,  or  allowing  drunk  people  to  be  upon  his  premises, 
whereas  the  grocer  can  also  be  convicted  for  selling  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  ?  The  number  of  breaches 
of  certificate  which  the  grocer  may  commit  is  therefore 
increased? — Yes;  and  in  that  respect  the  watching 
requires  to  be  somewhat  more. 


218.  Mr  William  Keith,  Chief  Constable  of 
Forfarshire,  examined. 

6142.  The  CAatrman.— ^You  have  told  us  that  the 
number  of  licensed  grocers  in  your  county  has  increased 
from  12  in  186C  to  23  in  1865,  33  in  1870,  and  29  in 
1875,  while  the  licensed  hotels  and  publidiouses  hav& 
decreased  from  103  in  1860  to  69  in  1875,  the  tendency 
of  the  magistrates  during  the  last  few  years  being  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  licences  of  all  kinds.  Then,  I  would 
ask  you  how  it  comes  that  if  there  be  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  number  of  grocers'  licences,  they  have  sa 
much  increased  ? — ^The  tendency  does  not  exist  so  much 
in  regard  to  grocers'  licences,  but  there  are  two  of 
three  fewer  than  there  were,  because  they  have  been 
reduced  from  28  or  29  to  25  in  the  last  year. 

6143.  Well,  they  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — But  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

6144.  And  there  was  a  greater  increase  before  that  I 
Yes. 

6145.  Was  there  any  opinion  in  Forfarshire  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  tins  reduction,  that  there  was  not 
so  much  harm  in  the  grocers'  licences  ? — There  is  still 
to  some  extent  that  opinion,  and  the  magistrates  are 
more  ready  to  grant  grocers'  licences  than  publichouse 
litences. 

6146.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  ask  for  a  public- 
house  licence  and  get  a  grocers'  licence  ? — Yes. 

6147.  Sometimes? ^Occasionally.  I  may  mention 
that  there  are  seven  licensing  districts  in  this  county. 

6148.  Then,  is  the  action  all  uniform? — It  is  not 
uniform  by  any  means.  There  are  some  districts  where 
almost  no  application  is  refused,  and  there  are  others 
where  there  is  a  proper  disposition  to  reduce  the  licences,, 
more  especially  in  the  Dundee  district,  where  there  is  a 
large  bench  of  justices,  and  for  the  last  few  years  they 
have  been  reducing  the  licenses  in  this  district  espe- 
cially. There  are  other  districts  where  probably  no 
more  than  two  or  three  justices  can  be  got  to  sit  on  the 
licensing  court,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  those  cases- 
there  is  not  so  much  disposition  to  restrict  the  number. 

61 49.  This  year,  since  Dr  Cameron's  kct  came  into- 
force,  has  the  Licensing  Conmiittee  of  the  County  di&> 
allowed  licences  in  those  districts  where  they  are  most 
numerous? — ^There  has  not  been  much  opportunity  of 
making  a  difference  during  the  last  year.  There  is  na 
appeal  under  Dr  Cameron's  Act  with  respect  to  new 
licences,  and  consequently  there  has  been,  I  think,  no 
confirmation. 

6150.  In  the  cases  where  a  man  applied  for  a  public- 
house  licence  and  got  a  grocer's  licence,  had  the  indi- 
viduals been  grocers  previously  or  not  i — ^In  the  most 
recent  case  he  was  not  a  grocer. 

6151.  Then  he  had  just  opened  a  spirit  shop? — 
He  had  a  spirit  shop,  and  the  justices  took  the  licence 
for  that  away  and  gave  him  a  grocer's  licence  instead. 

6152.  But  when  I  speak  of  a  spirit  shop  I  do  not 
mean  a  publichouse.  He  had  a  publichouse  licence, 
and  they  took  that  away  and  gave  him  a  grocer's 
licence,  but  that  was  really  only  a  licence  to  sell  liquors 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  because  he  wa& 
not  a  grocer  at  all  ? — Practicdly  that  is  the  case,  but 
since  he  got  the  grocer's  licence  he  has  sold  some^ 
groceries.  There  hkve  not  been  many  of  those  cases, 
but  just  one  now  and  again. 

6153.  Now,  what  has  been  your  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  grocer's  licence  ?  Has  it  tended  to  in- 
crease drinking  in  the  districts  where  the  licence  is 
freely  given  ? — ^I  think  there  is  more  drinking  among, 
femcdes — and  the  liquor  is  mostly  got  from  grocers' 
shops — than  there  used  to  be,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
otherwise  drinking  generally  has  much  increased. 

6154.  But  in  your  observation  you  think  it  haa 
increased  among  females  ? — ^I  think  it  has. 

6155.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  that  sort? — 
Not  particularly.  I  speak  just  from  my  own  observar 
tion  and  that  of  the  officers  under  me. 

6156.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  breach  of  certi- 
ficate  by  grocers  in  Forfarshire  ? — ^Not  many ;  I  think 
there  were  two  last  year  and  two  the  year  before. 

2L 
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[Dmtmm         6157".  Have  yon  had  any  reasoD  to  suspect  that  they 
-; —    ,     were  breaking  their  certificates  1 — ^Yes,  I  have  not  the 
^^^     slightest  doubt  about  that,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
deteetioni 

6158;  Have  you  some  of  the  large  towns  of  Forfar- 
shire under  your  chaige  1 — ^No ;  Broughty  Perry  is  the 
largest  place,  and  is  the-  only  burgh  under  my  charge ; 
the  other  places  are  villages  of  from  1500  to  2000  of  a 
population^ 

6159.  Then  the  licensed  grocers  in  villages  are  of  a 
very  nmch  smaller  class  than  the  large  tradesmen  we 
see  in  towns  % — ^Veiy  much  smaller. 

6160.  And  doing  what  is  called  a  family  business  ? — 
Just  a  small  country  business. 

6161.  Would  you  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
grocer's  licence,  and  the  giving  of  a  licence  to  sell  drink 
separately,  or  do  you  think  that  the  law  might  be 
strengthened  so  that  the  trade  as  it  at  present  stands 
could  be  carried  on  without  mischief  ^I  do  not  see 
any  good  reason,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to 
separate  the  businesses  unless  there  were  to  be  a  single 
licence,  viz.,  the  publichouse  licence.  If  persons  were 
to  be  licensed  as  grocers  to  'sell  for  consumption  off 
the  premises,  that  would  be  as  readily  and  frequently 
evaded  as  it  is  now. 

6162.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — By  grocer  you  meaif 
spirifcdealer  1 — Exactly ;  if  yon  were  to  have  a  licence  to 
sell  only  for  consumption  off  the  premises,  I  think  the 
proper  way  would  be  to  have  a  publichouse  licence 
only.  It  would  be  much  more  easily  supervised  in-  all 
respects. 

6163.  The  Ckairman, — But  do  you  think  it  is  desirable 
that  the  two  trades  should  be  separated? — Yes;  and 
with  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  are  referred  to,  in  my 
opinion  the  trade  would  soon  adapt  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  in  a  respectable  way,  and  the  pe(^le 
who  would  not  go  to  publichouses  as  they  are,  might  go 
to  separate  compartments,  or  someliiing  like  that,  while 
nevertheless  the  licence  would  be  just  a  publichouse 
licence,  which  would  enable  them  to  sell  for  consumption 
either  on  or  off  the  premises.  I  think  the  trade  would 
adapt  itself  to  the  public  requirements  in  that  re- 
spect 

6164.  You  think  it  should  be  a  condition  of  the  pub- 
lichouse licence  that  there  should  be  a  private  entrance 
for  those  who  wish  to  buy  for  consumption  at  home  ? — 
That  might  be  made  a  condition  of  the  licence. 

6165.  Are  there  many  grocers  in  Forfarshire  who 
send  out  liquor  in  carts  1 — 1  don't  think  there  are  any 
who  actually  hawk  liquet:  about.  There  are  grocers 
who  send  out  a  cart  once  a  week ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  evils  arise  from  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  They 
send  out  spirits,  porter,  and  ale,  but  I  think  the  liquor 
is  ordered  beforehand. 

6166.  You  never  had  any  case  of  hawking  among 
grocers  ? — ^Not  any ;  but  there  are  grocers,  not  only  in 
Dundee  but  in  other  burghs,  such  as  Arbroath,  who  send 
out  a  cart  once  a*week  to  the  country;  but  I  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  goods  are  ordered  beforehand. 

6167.'  Rx)bably  the  farmers  and  the  superior  classes 
think  they  get  li^tter  articles  from  the  grocers  in  the 
town  1 — ^Yes ;  they  order  them  in  the  town  on  market- 
da^,  and  the  goods  are  sent  out  at  c(Hivenience. 

6168.  How  long  have  you  been  chief  constable? — 
For  fourteen  years  in  this  county.  I  was  five  years  in 
Ayrshire  as  deputy  chief  constable,  and  four  years  in 
East  Lothian. 

6169.  Mr  Campbell SmrUoTL — ^Thenthegener«dopinions% 
you  have  given  us  are  founded  on  your  experience  in  the 
various  places  where  you  have  been?--Yes.  With 
regard  to  the  hours  of  licensed  grocers,  I  agree  with  the 
other  witnesses  that  those  hours  ought  to  be  shortened. 
The  licensing  court  in  this  district  determined  to  con- 
tract the  hours  for  the  publichouses  to  ten  o'clock.  They 
did  so  for  the  burgh  of  Broughty  Ferry,  as  a  district 
under  the  Act ;  but,  in  carrying  that  out,  they  found 
they  had  no  control  over  the  grocers,  and  on  Saturdays, 
when  the  publichouses  were  shut  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
grocers  kept  open  till  eleven ;  and  after  a  very  short 
experience  the  ten  o'clock  rule  ceased,  to  be  in  force. 

61 70.  Sheriff  Crichton — How  long  did  it  continue  ? 


— ^Not  vwy  long.  It  ^w«8  only  resolved  upon  for 
one  year,  and  it  w«ts  focmd  that'diey  could  not  enforce 
it. 

6171.  There  ima  not  suffiment  experience  of  it  to  say 
whether  it  had'  any  good  effect* or  not? — ^There  was  not. 
The  justices  grant  the  lioenoes,  but  the  magistrates  deal 
with  casee  of  offences,  and  the*  magistrates  declined  to 
convict  the  first  case  brought  up  for  keeping  open  altar 
the  hour;  From  that  time  forward  a  few  of  the  public- 
houses' did,  for  a  year,  ccmtinuB  to  shut,  and  my  belief 
from  hearsay  is  that  they  would  have  been  very  ^ad,  if 
the  groOers  had  also  shut,  to  have  limited  their  hour  to 
ten  o'clock. 

6172.  But  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  closing  at  ten 
o'clock  had  a  good  or  bad  effect  upon  the  populatiim  ? — 
There  was  not  sufficient  experience  of  it  to  shorn 

6173.  Mr  Campbell  8wmfxm, — ^Would  you  approve 
of  the  grocers  being  compelled  to  shut  earlier  than  the 
publichouses  ? — I  do  not  see  any  good  reaaim  why  they 
should  be  compelled  to  shut  earlier ;  but  I  think  that 
the  power  of  the  justices  just  now  to  fix  the  hour  earlier 
than  1 1  o'clock  should  apply  also  to  the  grocers,  and  in 
some  districts  I  think  they  would  be  veiy  much  disposed 
to  fix  the  hour  earlier  than  11  o'clock. 


219.  Mr  John  Welsh,  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the 
City  of  Perth,  examined. 

61 74.  The  Chairman, — ^How  long  have  you  hdd  your 
present  offioe? — ^For  more  than  sixteen  years.  I  was 
previously  for  nine  years  in  Greenock,-  in  various  office& 

6175.  You  have  told  us  in  your  written  answers  that 
there  were,  in  1862,  40  licensed  dealers  in  PeztdL.  Does 
that  mean  licensed  grocers  ? — Yes. 

6176.  Of  whom  10  did  not  sell  groceries*  At  present 
there  are  40,  of  whom  9  do  not  sell  groceries.  How 
many  hotels  and  publichouses  are  there? — I  made  out 
a  tablB  with  reference  to  that  for  various  periods.  In 
1863,  taking  the  first  year  after  the  present  Act  came  into 
force,  at  the  first  licensing  court  day  of  April,  there  were 
within  the  present  boundaries  39  innkeepers,  59  public- 
house  keepers,  and  39  dealers  holding  dealers'  certificates, 
nine  of  them  not  being  grocers,  la  1870  there  were 
29  innkeepers,  60  publichouse  keepers,  and  42  dealers. 
In  1877  there  were  27  innkeepers^  39  publichouse 
keepers  (including  the  canteen  at  the  barracks),  and  40 
dealers,  one  of  whcmi  holds  a  table  beer  licence. 

6177.  Mr  Campbdl  Swinton, — ^You  do  not  distinguish 
between  dealers  and  grocers? — There  are  8  licensed 
dealers  who  do  not  sdl  groceries. 

6178.  The  Chairman, — Are  they  generally  in  a  larger 
or  smaller  way  of  buBiness  than  the  grocers  ? — They  are 
all  wholesale  merchants,  and  1  of  the  8  has  a  dealer's 
licence  for  selling  ale,  bdng  attached  to  a  brewery. 

6179.  Are  your  licensed  grocers  generally  condudii^ 
their  business  according  to  their  certificates,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? — ^The  greater  portion  of  them  are ;  but  there 
are  a  number  who  do  not — at  least  I  think  so. 

6180.  Your  information  is-  that  a  certain  number  do 
commit  breaches  of  their  certificates? — ^Yes.  I  h»fe 
a  table  here  of  the  convictions  since  1862,  the  total 
number  during  the  whole  time  being  13. 

6181.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  officers  that^  irregu- 
larity does  go  on  which  they  cannot  defeat  ? — Oh,  yes; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

6182.  What  does  that  iiregukrity  generally  consist 
of  ?— It  consists  of  the  opportunitieB  \duch  grocers  have 
of  being  able  in  a  moment  to  draw  liquor  from  their 
casks  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ;  and  from  the 
fact  that  unless  the  police  constoblee  are  placed  in  cer- 
tain positions  to  watch  and  see  characters  well  known  tp 
take  liquor  at  other  times,  they  have  no  right  to  enter 
the  premises.  It  is  'a  mere  matter  of  chance, — ^if  they 
happen  to  hit  on  the  time  when  it  is  going  on,  good  and 
weD,  because  we  must  prove  consumption  on  the  pre- 
mises, or  no  conviction  can  take  place. 

6183.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  small  dealer 
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to  indulge  liis  cuslomers  by  selling  dnnk  acvoBS .  the 
counter  ? — ^Tkere  is  no  doubt  of  that 

6184.  Do  you  suspect  them  of  giving  liquor  outside 
the  publichouse  hours — ^before  and  after  the  public- 
houses  open  and  dose  1 — ^In  Perth  the  greater  prc^r- 
tion  of  the  grocers  shut  early,  Saturdays  as  well  as  other 
days;  but  there  are  a  number  who  keep  ihedr  shops 
open  after  11  o'clock.  Indeed,  I  have  cauticmed  some 
of  them  comiug  out  of  their  premises  on  Sunday 
morning. 

6185.  You  suspect  people  coming  out  of  tdieir  pre- 
mises 1 — ^No,  it  was  the  parties  keeping  the  place  who 
were  themselves  coming  out. 

6186.  Is  it  your  belief  that  those  shops  are  kept  open 
late  for.drinking  purposes  1 — ^Yes,  that  is  my  belief — for 
the  sale  of  liquor,  at  any  rate. 

6187.  Then  your  opinion  would  be  that  if  they  held 
a  licence  they  should  be  obliged  to  t^lose  altogetiiLer  at 
the  publichouse  hours? — I  think  they  ought  to  close 
before  that.  So  far  as  Perth  is  concerned,  I  think  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  grocers  shut  at  7  or  8  o'clock, 
and  the  licensed  grocers  ought  to  shut  early  toa 

6188.  3ut  if  you  compel  the  licensed  grocer  to  shut 
before  the  publichouse  shuts,  would  not  it  just  transfer 
some  of  his  business  to  the  publichouse  ? — Yes,  provided 
you  allowed  the  dealer  to  seU  in  small  quantities,  which 
I  think  ought  not  to  be  done. 

6189.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  you  think  ha  ought 
to  sell  1 — I  think  if  the  licensed  grocers  were  allowed  only 
to  sell  liquor  in  quart  bottles  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  stop  women  from  getting  drink  in  a  smug^fid  way, 
without  their  husbandsVknowledge,  and. would  bring  the 
trade  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  respectability,  and  root 
out  all  those  parties  who  are  now  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  police,  who  keep  small  grocers'  shops  that  they  may 
purposely  get  the  extra  gains  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 

6190.  We  are  told  by  some  of  the  grocers  that  a  very 
profitable  part  of  their  business  is  sellmg  liquor  in  smidl 
quantities  ? — I  believe  that 

6191.  But  you  think  tiiat  is  not  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  grocery  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  thmk,  so 
far  as  a  grocer  is  concerned,  that  if  his  business  requires 
it  he  should  have  a  licence.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
magistrates  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  character ;  that  his 
premises  are  soitable;  and  that  his  business  demands 
he  should  have  a  licence  to  supply  his  family  customers, 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  get  it.  I  have  often 
seen  the  magistrates  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
when  two  respectable  men  came  and  asked  a  retail 
licence.  There  was  no  difference  between  them,  either 
as  to  character,  premises,  or  anything  else,  bat  the  one 
would  get  it  and  the  other  would  not.  Now,  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind,  the  magistrates  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  partiality. 

6192.  Exactly;  but  where  would  you  draw  the  Hne, 
because  at  pree^at,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  number  of 
grocers  would  take  the  licence  if  they  could  get  it; 
where  would  you  draw  the  line  to  limit  the  number  1 — 
The  line  I  would  draw  is  this :  I  would  allow  the  appli- 
cant to  show  that  his  business  required  a  licence.  If  he 
could  not  show  such  to  be  the  case  to  the  magistrates, 
I  would  not  grant  it;  but  if  he  did  so,  I  would  allow 
him  to  have  it 

6193.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  business  requiring 
it  ? — ^That  is  to  say,  if  be  had  a  family  trade.  All  the 
argument  which  the  grocers  use  in  going  before  the 
magistrates  is,  that  they  have  a  large  family  trade,  and 
that  they  require  the  licence  for  their  family  trade. 
If  that  can  be  proven,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  get  it. 

6194.  But  there  are  two  wsiyH  in  whidi  a  man  might 
require  it ;  the  one  that  iiis  customers  wished  to  get 
their  liquor  at  the  same  place  where  they  get  their 
groceries;  and  the  other,  that  it  would  not  pay  him  to 
keep  his  shep  open  unless  he  could  sell  drink  as  well  as 
groceries ) — ^If  he  was  confined  to  selling  in  quart  bottles, 
that  would  remedy  the  diffiouliy. 

6195.  But  you  think  that  a  man  might  show  the 
magistrates  that  he  has  a  demand  1 — Yes;  I  think  he 
ou^t  to  do  so  in  every  casa 


6196.  How  would  he  show  a  demand  if  he  were  ask-     Dunake. 
ing  a  licence  for  the  first  time  1 — He  could  not  show         — 
that  "^^^  ^^^^ 

6197.  Mr  Fergtmfii. — Then  you 'would  •tefuse  it  in 
that  case  ?— I  would. 

6198.  You  would  refuse  all  applications  for  new 
licences  1 — Yes;  \mtil  the  man  could  show  that  he 
required  it  for  his  trade. 

6199.  But  you  said  he  could  not  show  it  in  the  case 
of  a  first  application  % — ^No;  he  could  not,  if  he  applied 
for  a  licence  on  beginning  business. 

6200.  Mr  M^Lagoin, — ^How  could  he  show  it  in  any 
case  % — There  are  various  ways  in  which  he  could  show 
it.  He  could  show  it  either  from  his  books,  or  by 
refer^oce  to  his  ready  cash  customers ;  and  the  magis- 
trates could  ascertain  through  their  clerk,  or  otherwise, 
whether  his  representations  were  true  or  not. 

6201.  That  is  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  already 
in  business  1 — ^Yes. 

6202.  Then  you  would  give  no  more  new  licences  1 
-—Not  till  a  man  could  distinctly  prove  that  heJbad  a 
family  trade,  and  required  one ;  then  I  would  give  it 

6203.  Mr  Campbell  Bwinton, — Do  you  think  your 
suggested  rule,  that  grocers  should  not  sell  less  than 
a  quart  bottle,  would  have  any  effect  in  inducing 
people  to  get  more  than  they  wanted,  and  take  home 
more  than  they  required,  and  therefore  drink  jnore  at 
home) — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some 
instances  that  might  ^^  done,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  the  public  by  the  restriction  to  a  quart 
bottle  would  greatly  outweigh  any  annoyance  they  might 
be  put  to. 

6204.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  think  that  the  pro- 
portion of  population  would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  nomber 
of  licences  that  should  be  held  in  a  district  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question.     I  have  not  considered  it. 

6205.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  tiade  1 — ^I  think  I  have  already 
stated  what  I  chiefly  had  to  say,  so  far  as  the  grocery 
trade  is  concerned.  No  doubt  if  the  pdice  had  liberty 
to  visit  grocers'  shops,  in  some  instances  it  would  be  a 
benefit;  but  in  others,  if  it  were  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent,  it  would  be  an  annoyance. 

6206.  And  your  cure  would  be,  in  the  £r8t  place, 
limitation  of  hours;  secondly,  granting  licences  to 
people  only  in  a  considerable  way  of  business;  and 
thiitUy,  the  linutation  of  the  sale  to  quart  bottles) — 
Yes. 

6207.  Sheriff  Crichton. — You  heard  what  Fttfvost 
Eobertson  said  about  dweUing-houses  being  connected 
with  shops:  have  you  many  grocecs'  fih(^  in  Perth 
connected  with  dwdling-houses ) — ^There  are  very  few. 

6208.  Have  you  any  opinion  whether  living  <m  the 
premises  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing] — They  should  not  live 
on  the  premises. 

6209.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  tiie  grocers  in 
Perth  do  live  on  the  premises? — ^No,  I  cannot;  but 
there  are  very  few  of  therm.  • 

6210.  The  Ckmrfnan. — ^Have  you  youiself  had  com- 
plaints made  to  you  as  to  women  getting  drink  at  the 
grocers! — ^In  pdiice  business  we  often  come  to  know 
certain  things  in  connection  with  that ;  but  I  could  not 
give  any  particular  instances  to  the  Commissioners.  It 
does  come  under  our  knowledge  that  women  go  to 
grocers'  shops  and  obtain  drink  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  husbands. 

6211.  Mr  CampbeU  Swmim.— Do  you  think  that 
those  women  are  of  a  dass  who  would  not  go  to  the 
publichouse  if  they  could  not  get  the  liquor  at  the 
grocers'  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  they  would 
go  anywhere  rather  than  want  it  after  they  had  learned 
^e  habit  of  drinking. 

6212.  Then  you  do  notthink  that  the  grocer's  licence 
is  the  cause  of  this  increased  drinking  amongst  women  ? 
—Under  the  present  system  I  think  it  does  increase  it 
by  allowing  the  sale  of  spirits  in  small  quantities. 
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220.  Mr  James   Stirling,  Superintendent  of  Police 
Forfar,  examined. 

6213.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of 
police  % — For  ten  years  in  Forfar ;  before  that  I  was 
eight  years  in  Dundee. 

6214.  You  have  told  us,  in  your  written  answers, 
that  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers  in  your  town  is  very 
extensive  1 — ^Yes. 

6215.  And  there  have  been  three  new  licences 
granted  this  year? — Yes. 

6216.  How  many  does  that  make  in  the  town) — 22. 

6217.  What  is  the  population  ^-1 1,031. 

6218.  How  many  publichouses  and  hotels  are  there  1 
— ^In  1876  there  were  16  hotels,  30  publichouses,  3 
licences  for  beer,  porter,  and  ale  only,  and  16  licensed 
grocers  1 

6219.  How  many  publichouses  are  there  now? — 30. 

6220.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  .five  years  ago,  or* 
in  any  previous  yearl — ^In  1854  there  were  64  licences, 
<md  we  had  exactly  the  same  number  in  1876.     In  1871 
there  were  64  also,  including  21  grocers. 

6221.  Are  the  magistrates  keeping  down  the  number 
of  licences,  or  do  they  grant  them  to  any  grocer  who 
jipplies? — In  my  experience  they  grant  the  licence  to 
«ny  grocer  who  applies;  there  are  very  few  refused. 

6222.  Are  licences*  held  by  some  men  who  do  a  very 
«mall  business  % — ^Yes ;  that  is  so. 

6223.  Are  there  many  grocers  in  Forfar  who  do  not 
hold  a  licence  1  There  are  9  co-operative  societies,  which 
-do  a  very  large  business ;  mostly  all  the  working  people 
^re  members  of  them. 

6224.  Do  they  hold  licences  1 — None  of  them  do. 

6225.  Then  I  suppose  some  of  the  licensed  grocers 
«re  doing  what  is  called  a  family  business ) — That  is  so. 

6226.  A  large  business  ? — ^Yes. 

6227.  And  some  very  small? — ^Very  small  indeed. 

6228.  Are  there  some  living  chiefly  by  the  sale  of 
-spirits  ? — I  believe  so. 

6229.  What  is  the  lowest  rent  of  premises  in  Forfar 
occupied  by  a  licensed  grocer? — There  are  two  under 
^10  ;  eleven  between  £10  and  £20;  none  between  £20 
and  £30 ;  three  between  £30  and  £40,  and  none  above 
that. 

6230.  Do  you  believe  there  are  many  evasions  of  the 
law  committed  by  licensed  grocers  1 — I  believe  there  is 
^  good  deal  of  consumption  on  the  premises. 

6231.  Is  that  confined  to  one  class  of  them  or  an- 
other ? — It  is  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  grocers. 

6232.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  this  business 
better  conducted  if  there  was  a  condition  that  the  houses 
must  be  of  a  certain  value  ? — That  would  reduce  a  large 
number  of  the  licences ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
remedy  the  evil  of  consumption  on  the  premises. 

6233.  Do  you  attribute  more  mischief  in  the  way  of 
drinking  habits  to  the  grocers'  shops  than  to  the  fpublic- 
iiouses?— I  do  not  thmk  that  the  grocers'  shops  are 
more  injurious  than  the  publichouses. 

6234.  Would  you  say  they  were  the  reverse, — ^that 
-any  drinking  that  took  place  through  the  grocers'  selling 
liquor  was,  on  the  whole,  more  orderly  ?---Yes ;  in  the 
case  of  the  respectable  grocers — I  mean  the  people  who 
tiave  respectable  premises  and  a  large  business ;  but,  in 
regaurd  to  the  smaller  grocers,  I  consider  it  is  very  in- 
jurious. 

6235.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  injurious  ? — Speaking 
of  my  own  locality — Forfar — I  think  that  where  there 
-are  those  co-operative  societies,  and  where  the  working 
people  all  get  their  provisions  at  those  establishments, 
there  are  a  number  of  grocers'  shops  that  do  not  have 
trade  enough  to  support  them  in  their  regular  business, 
•and  they  have  to  stoop  to  do  every  low  thing  to  get  a  live- 
lihood— ^they  stoop  to  break  the  law. 

6236.  Then  it  would  appear  that  in  Forfar  the  work- 
ing classes  prefer  to  get  their  groceries  at  places  where 
4;here  is  no  licence  ?--They  are  mostly  all  members  of 
the  co-operative  societies. 

6237.  Mr  Ferguson. — Would  it  be  any  hardship  to 
separate  the  trades  entirely  in  Forfar  ?---Well,  as  to 
the  respectable  grocers,  I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship. 

6238.  Would  it  be  a  greater  hardship  to  them  than 


it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  generally  to  have 
it  done? — I  do  not  say  that ;  but  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  the  individuals. 

6239.  The  Chairman, — When  I  speak  of  separating 
the  totdes,  I  am  not  supposing  that  any  sudden  separa- 
tion could  possibly  be  entertained.  Those  who  hold 
licences  now  would  probably  not  be  interfered  with  at 
all  I  am  pointing  to  a  prospective  state  of  matters. 
Supposing  that  all  who  hold  licences  now  continued  to 
hold  them  till  some  change  took  place  in  their  business, 
would  it  be  any  hardship  to  prevent  any  new  licences 
b^ing  granted  to  grocers? — It  would  be  no  hardship 
whatever. 

6240.  Mr  M^Lagan. — ^Would  it  not  be  an  advantage 
to  those  holding  licences  at  present  not  to  have  -any  new 
licences  given? — It  wpuld  be  a  great  advantage,  no 
doubt.  I  believe  they  do  not  court  people  to  come  and 
ask  them  to  give  them  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, but  now  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
given  freely.  trr 

6241.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  if  no  more  .new 
licences  were  granted  it  would  be  creating  a  monopoly  % 
— ^That  is  so. 

6242.  The  Cto'rman.— What  do  you  think  should  be 
done  to  prevent  those  breaches  of  certificate  which  yon 
suspect? — Fine  the  people  who  break  the  certificate; 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  detecting  them. 

6243.  Do  you  think  they  sell  liquor  after  public- 
house  hours  ?---I  do  not. 

6244.  Do  you  think  they  sell  liquor  on  Sundays  ? — 
I  do  not 

6245.  Then  do  you  think  they  sell  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ? — No ;  they  do  not. 

6246.  It  is  just  allowing  drinking  in  the  shop? — 
Allowing  drinkmg  in  the  back  shop. 

6247.  Would  you  say  that  there  should  be  no  back 
shop  ? — I  should  say  so. 

6248.  Sheriff  Crickton, — ^Would  you  require  any  more 
^  police  supervision — ^any  more  power  to  the  police  ? — I 
'  think  the  pov^r  we  already  have  is  sufficient ;  it  would 

be  an  annoyance  to  a  respectable  dealer  if  the  police 
had  the  power  to  go  into  lus  shop  and  annoy  him.  At 
present,  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
breach  of  certificate  being  committed  we  can  go  in  and 
see  whether  that  is  the  case. 

6249.  And  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  it 
is  sufficient 

6250.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUm,  —  Would  it  be  any 
greater  annoyance  to  a  respectable  grocer  that  you 
should  have  the  power  to  enter  his  premises  at  any  time 
than  it  is  now  to  a  respectable  hotel-keeper? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  greater  hardship. 

6251.  You  have  the  power  just  now  to  go  into  any 
hotel  or  publichouse  ? — Yes. 

6252.  Therefore,  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  the 
grocer  to  put  him  on  the  same  footing? — No  hard- 
ship. 

6253.  The  Chairman, — ^You  say  you  would  not  allow 
any  back  shop.  A  grocer  doing  a  large  business  must 
have  a  back  shop ;  there  must  be  extensive  premises,  and 
some  part  may  not  be  seen  from  the  front?— I  say  that 
in  the  shop  there  should  be  no  screen,  so  that  when  you 
go  in  you  should  be  able  to  see  from  the  back  to  the 
Sront  of  the  shop. 

6254.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUm, — And  I  suppose  you 
would  only  licence  the  front  shop.  You  would  not 
allow  the  place  where  goods  are  kept  in  store  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  licensed  premises  ? — Certainly  not 

6255.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  no 
casks  were  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  front  shop,  so  that 
no  liquor  could  be  sold  on  the  tap  ? — It  would  send  that 
class  of  trade  to  the  public-house.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  any  great  advantage. 

6256.  The  Chkirmxm, — ^Why  can  you  not  put  down 
the  breaches  of  certificate  that  go  on  ? — The  difficulty  I 
have  is  to  get  the  parties  detected.  The  police  inspect 
the  premises  often,  and  they  find  parties  sitting  in  the 
back  shop.  They  find  tumblers,  bottles,  and  glasses  on 
the  table]  in  [front  of  the  parties.  WeU,  we  summon 
them  before  the  court,  and  try  ^the  case,  but  we  gene- 
rally find  it  is  not  proven,  and  so  the  police  get  dis- 
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lieartened  in   reporting  cases  when  they  are  always 
unsuccessful 

6257.  The  magistrates  will  not  convict  without  the 
<;learest  evidence  that  you  have  seen  drinking  going  on  1 
— That  is  BO. 

6258.  Do  the  magistrates  take  away  the  certificate 
ftfter  a  first  offence  I—No. 

6259.  For  a  second  offence  1 — ^No. 

6260.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUon, — ^Never  1 — ^No;  I  mean 
f 01  several  years  back. 

6261.  Mr  Ferguson. — You  have  had  no  case  of  a 
certificate  being  suspended  for  several  years  % — No,  not 
in  virtue  of  convictions. 

The  Chairman. — ^But  you  have  had  the  same  party 
twice  convicted  % — We  have. 

6263.  Mr  Campbell  SwitUon. — ^After  a  third  convic- 
tion they  must  take  the  licence  away  ? — ^They  must. 

6264.  And  they  never  do  it  till  they  must  1 — ^No. 

6265.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  say  1 — ^I  should  only  like  to  mention,  that 
from  1864  to  1877  inclusive,  the  number  of  breaches 
of  certificate  reported  on  the  part  of  grocers  was  27, 
whereof  convictions  were  obtained  in  20  cases,  and  7 
cases  were  found  not  proven. 


Shield. 


221. 


Mr  Qeoege  Shield,  Provost  of  Arbroath, 
examined. 


6266.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
provost  ] — ^For  twelve  months.  I  was  a  magistrate  for 
a  number  of  years  previously. 

6267.  What  is  the  number  of  licences  held  in  your 
town  just  nowl — 107.  There  are  7  hotels,  43  public- 
houses,  49  grocers'  licences,  and  8  beer  licences. 

6268.  What  is  the  population  ?— About  20,000. 

6269.  Has  the  number  of  licensed  houses  increased 
or  diminished  of  late  years  ? — I  think  it  has  decreased. 

6270.  What  is  your  rule  with  regard  to  licensing  ? 
Are  the  magistrates  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licensed  houses? — Yes,  and  they  have  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  back. 

6271.  Does  that  apply  to  grocers*  licences  as  well  as 
other  kinds  ? — ^I  do  not  know  it  applies  to  grocers  so 
much  as  to  smaller  public-houses  and  unsuitable  house?. 
Some  have  been  licensed  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
these  are  found  unsuitable,  and  the  new  tenant  b  gene- 
rally refused  the  licence. 

6272.  But  with  regard  to  grocers,  do  you  generally 
giv6  licences  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  party  apply- 
ing ? — ^There  is  very  strict  inquiry  made  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  applicant  and  the  suitability  of  the  premises. 
We  generally  give  the  licence  if  matters  are  found  satis- 
factory in  these  respects. 

6273.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  refus- 
ing the  licence  to  one  and  granting  it  to  another  1 — Yes, 
a  great  difficulty. 

6274.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  your  grocers 
have  licences  1 — ^The  whole  of  them  have  licences,  with 
exception  of  some  of  the  co-operative  associations. — I 
think  there  is  only  one  grocer  in  a  large  way  who  is 
not  licensed. 

6275.  Do  you  think  they  generally  conduct  their 
business  according  to  law  1 — I  think  so. 

6276.  How  many  co-operative  stores  are  there? — 
There  are  three  different  associations,  atid  some  of  them 
have  two  shops  each. 

6277.  Do  they  do  a  large  business  ? — Some  of  them 
do  a  large  business. 

6278.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  working  people 
generally  prefer  to  buy  their  groceries  at  the  co-operative 
stores? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  but  a  great 
many  do  go  there. 

6279.  Are  the  co-operative  stores  mainly  supported 
by  the  working  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

6280.  Do  you  think  that  any  practical  evils  arise 
from  the  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers? — ^I  do  not  think 

80. 

6281.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  trades 


should  bo  connected? — I  do  not^know  any  reason  why     Dundee. 
they  should  be  separated.  — 

6282.  One  of  the  objections  that  has  been  urged  Provost 
before  this  commission  to  the  anion  of  the  trades  is  that 
it  tends  to  the  multiplication  of  places  at  which  drink 
can  be  procured,  seeing  that  magistrates  do  not  like  to 
refuse  a  licence  to  respectable  applicants;  and  that 
hence  by  increasing  the  opportunities  for  drinking,  it 
leads  to  an  increase  of  drinking? — I  do  not  think, 
though  you  lessened  the  number  of  public  houses,  it 
would  diminish  the  sale  of  spirits. 

6283.  You  do  not  think  that  by  reducing  the  number 
of  houses  you  reduce  the  sale? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6284.  Do  you  think  that  from  spirits  being  procurable 
at  the  grocer's  shop,  it  leads  many  people  to  drink  who 
would  not  otherwise  do  so? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 
Families  prefer  to  get  their  spirits  and  wines  where 
they  get  their  groceries. 

6285.  I  am  asked  to  put  this  question  to  you :  whether 
you  think  that  the  co-operative  stores  are  supported  by 
the  working  people  because  they  get  a  share  of  the 
profits  ? — ^Yes,  they  must  be  members. 

6286.  And  if  they  are  making  profits  it  is  to  them- 
selves ? — Yes,  they  must  divide  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  profit. 

6287.  And  they  belong  to  working  people,  and  are 
used  by  working  people? — Yes,  and  those  people  are 
almost  compelled  to  go  to  the  stores  where  they  are 
shareholders. 

6288.  Mr  Ferguson, — And  those  stores,  we  under- 
stand, are  all  unlicensed  ? — Yes. 

6289.  Then  they  must  find  it  pays  them  a  very  hand- 
some profit  to  buy  and  sell  groceries  without  a  licence  ? 
— They  do  all  sorts  of  business — for  instance,  they  have 
a  large  baking  business. 

6290.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Do  you  know  if  they  have 
ever  made  application  for  a  licence  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

6291.  The  Chairman. — Then  it  is  the  opinion  of  you 
and  your  brother  magistrates  that  the  real  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  public  houses, 
and  to  let  respectable  grocers  have  the  licence  ? — That 
is  the  opinion  of  my  brother  magistrates  as  well  as  my 
own  opinion. 

6292.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Is  it  within  your  ex- 
perience, or  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
cases  of  drunkenness  that  do  occur  are  occasioned  by 
drink  being  got  at  the  grocer's  or  publichouse  ? — I- think 
at  the  publichouse. 

6293.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  had  any  cases  before 
you  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  of  payment  of  grocers' 
accounts  being  refused  by  men  on  account  of  drink  being 
charged  in  them  ? — I  never  heard  of  that.  ^ 

6294.  Or  on  account  of  drink  being  put  under  another 
name  ? — That  is  unknown  in  Arbroath. 

6295.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to 
state  to  us  ? — Nothing,  but  that  I  concur  with  Provost 
Robertson  that  the  hours  should  bo  shortened,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  small  publichouses  and  the  small  grocers' 
shops.  I  think  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  that 
respect 

6296.  You  could  not  shorten  the  hours  for  one  scale 
of ^house  and  not  for  another ;  it  would  need  to  be  all 
round  ? — ^Yes. 

6297.  But  you  think  that  the  grocers  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  premises  open  after  publichouse 
hours? — No,  I  think  they  should  be  shut  before  the 
publichouses. 

6298.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Is  there  any  necessity 
for  grocers  keeping  their  shops  open  later  than  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  for  legitimate  trade  ? — ^There  is  no  reason 
further  than  that  they  take  the  chance  of  customers 
who  perhaps  might  go  to  some  of  the  larger  shops. 

6299.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  working  classes 
should  not  get  their  groceries  at  an  earlier  hour  ?--Thero 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 
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222.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaied,  K.T.,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  PerUiahire,  examined. 

6300.  The  Ghaimum,  —  I  need  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  have  for  a  long  period  taken  an  int^^t  in 
the  licensing  question  1  —  Yes,  for  a  considerable 
tima 

630L  I  think  you  were  perhaps  the  originator  of  the 
legislation  of  1853? — In  1851, 1  think,  I  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  carried  it  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  leader  or  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  it 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
having  been  introduced  too  late  in  the  session  it  was 
abandoned.  In  the  following  year  I  again  introduced 
it,  carried  it  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gave  it 
into  the  charge  of  a  Conservative  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  came  a  dissolu- 
tion which  deferred  it.  On  the  third  occasion  I  thought 
it  best  to  commence  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
got  Mr  Forbes  M'Kenzie  and  the  Peel  party  to  intro- 
duce it  into  that  House.  My  reason  for  first  taking  up 
the  question  was  a  representation  from  a  body  of  the 
working  men  of  Dundee.  I  may  say  that  at  that  time 
the  grocers  sold  spirits  over  the  counter,  and  the  working 
men  complained  that  their  wives  and  daughters  got 
spirits,  and  that  they  found  their  bills  considerably  aug- 
mented in  that  way.  They  also  found  entries  of  tea, 
sugar,  and  other  groceries,  a  part  of  which  they  were 
quite  convinced  was  owing  for  spirits. 

6302.  Let  me  ask  you  at  this  stage  whether  that  re- 
presentation was  evidently  supported  by  a  numerous 
body  1 — ^Yes,  a  numerous  body.  They  also  complained 
to  me  at  that  time  that  they  had  no  place  to  go  to  but 
the  publichouse ;  that  if  they  wished  to  meet  a  friend 
they  had  no  place  to  go  to  but  the  publichouse,  and  that 
they  were  "quite  willing  to  support  me  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  publichouses,  and  curtailing  the  hours 
during  which  they  should  be  open,  but  they  required 
some  place  to  which  they  could  go.  Upon  that,  in  con- 
junctioi^with  some  others,  we  established  coffeehouses, 
known  as  working-men's  coffee-housas,  in  Dundee. 
These  were  managed  by  a  committee  of  working-men. 
There  are  now  six  of  them  in  operation,  besides  many 
others  that  follow  the  same  rules,  kept  by  the  men  who 
had  been  managers  of  our  coffee-houses.  I  think  that 
during  last  year  we  have  drawn  in  coppers  upwards  of 
£6000  from  those  coflFee-houses.  It  was  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  men  entirely  that  I  introduced  that 
bill 

6303.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  grocer's  licence,  because  we 
are  aware  previous  to  the  Act  of  1853  the  grocers  held 
the  same  Hcenoe  as  the  publichouse,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  difference  was  set  up  between  the  two  classes  of 
licences.  Now,  the  notice  in  the  Act  of  1863  as  to 
grocers'  licences  is  negative — *It  shall  not  apply  to 
'  licences  to  sell  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
^  mises.'  Can  you  teU  us  why  tiiiere  was  no  positive 
enactment  1 — It  arose  in  this  way :  before  preparing  the 
bill  I  had  a  large  meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  j;he  principal 
grocers  there  and  in  Glasgow,  and  they  were  quite 
anxious  to  support  me  in  taking  away  the  grocer's 
licence  altogether.  Their  reason  was,  that  they  were 
undersold  in  articles  of  grocery  because  the  profit  made 
by  the  smaller  grocers  was  so  great  that  they  were 
undersold  by  them,  and  therefore  they  were  anxious  that 
the  licence  should  be  taken  away  entirely  from  the 
grocers ;  and  the  first  bill  I  introduced  and  carried,  as 
I  told  you,  contained  the  total  abolition  of  the  licence 
to  the  grocer.  The  second  bill  did  the  same,  and  so  did 
the  tUrd  bill  until  it  came  its  last  stage,  when  the 
report  was  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Commons— *and 
X  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  did  not  pass  the  House 
of  Conunons,  and  whether  what  I  am  going  to  state  did 
not  occur  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  all  events  the 
plea  upon  which  that  clause  was'struck  out  was  this,  that 
in  small  places,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  the  grocer's 
was  the  only  shop  where  any  spirits  could  be  got  That 
was  the  argument  which  was  used,  and  the  clause  was 


struck  out  by  a  small  nugority.  But  as  I  have  told 
you,  the  bill  had  twice  passed  a  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  gone  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  totally  taking  away  the  power  of  the  grooer  to 
sell  spirits  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  and  that 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  general  grocers  of 
Edinburgh  and  Qlasgow ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  clause  was  amended  to  the  effect  merely  that 
spirits  should  not  be  sold  ^f or  consumption  on  the  pre- 
mises.  I 

6304.  When  you  contemplated  taking  away  the 
licence  from  the  grocers,  did  you  contemplate  at  that 
time  that  there  should  be  any  other  class  of  house  which 
could  sell  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? 
— Yes ;  at  ijiat  time  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be 
a  class  of  wine  and  spirit  dealers  who  should  have  a 
separate  trade  to  themselves.  I  may  mention  that 
another  amendment  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  put 
into  the  bill  at  the  last  moment ;  it  was  done  rather  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  what  we, 
the  promoters,  most  desired,  namtdy,  to  abolish  the  sale 
of  liquors  at  toll-bars.  I  did  not  venture  to  -introduce 
that  into  the  bill,  because  in  Scotland  the  proprietors 
were  generally  trustees,  and  I  should  have  raised  veiy 
great  opposition,  but  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  provisions  for  the  country  districts  that  has 
ever  been  carried  out. 

6305.  But  the  same  thing  has  been  attained  by  the 
actioEL  of  the  justices  in  most  counties,  has  it  not,  by 
not  licensing  toll-bars  I — ^No,  I  don't  believe  that  even 
if  they  had  the  power  they  would  refuse  the  licence, 
because  it  lowered  the  value  of  the  tolls  very  consider- 
ably. While  I  am  upon  this  matter,  if  you  will  per- 
mit mo,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  at  that  time  the 
proprietors  in  my  district  resolved  never  to  grant  any  new 
licences,  and  agreed  to  take  every  opportunity  through 
a  change  of  licences  to  reduce  the  number  then  existing. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  now  not  more  than  three  or 
four  pubUchouses  where  spirits  are  sold  between  Perth 
and  Glencarse,  but  it  has  taken  forty  years  to  accom- 
plish this.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Conmiifisioners 
should  get  the  evidence  of  the  Eev.  Dr  Honey 
of  Inchture,  one  of  the  oldest  numsters  in  Pert^iahire, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  state  of  the  different 
villages  before  the  number  of  pubUchouses  was  reduced, 
and  what  is  their  condition  now. 

6306.  Have  the  justices  in  your  county  come  to  any 
understanding  as  to  the  number  of  licences  that  ought 
to  be  held  in  the  different  districts  ? — Not  as  a  county. 
They  take  different  views.  Perthshire  is  divided  into 
different  licensing  districts,  and  they  take  completely 
opposite  views  in  different  districts. 

6307.  That,  we  find,  has  been  the  case  in  several 
counties. — ^Yes. 

6308* — Do  you  think  it  would  be  aMesirable  thing 
that  the  magistrates  should  be  required  to  Gx  the  num- 
ber of  licences  that  should  be  held  1 — ^Well,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  number,  because  circumstances  change 
very  mucL  I  am  not  for  abolition  entirely.  When 
towns  rise  up  and  villages  become  towns,  you  cannot 
lay  down  any  rule  of  that  sort ;  but  the  more  you  can 
tie  the  justices'  hands  the  better,  because  they  take 
such  different  views  in  the  different  districts.  In  one 
district  in  Perthshire  they^^grant  everything,  and  even 
exceed  their  powersL 

6309.  Do  you  think  that  Dr  Cameron's  Act  supplies 
that  want  by  requiring  a  confirmation  of  licence  1---Not 
at  all,  because  in  this  case  also  the  justices  take  different 
views.  In  one  county  you  will  see  they  confirm  all,  while 
in  another  they  refuse  all.  I  think  that  Act  is  very  ob- 
jectionable, because  it  puts  the  matter  completely  into 
the  power  of  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
of  the  licensing  justices. 

6310.  Sheriff  Cricht&n, — It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  justices  might  fix  the  number  of  publichouse  and 
grocers'  licences  for  a  certain  period  of  years,  and  levise 
that  resolution  after  a  lapse  of  time ;  does  that  meet 
your  view  1 — ^My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  grocers  selling  spirits, 
or  take  the  licence  away  from  grocers  altogether.    I  have 
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always  felt  that  you  must  deal  fairly  with  people  vrho 
hare  embarked  their  capital  in*  a  business ;  but  I  think 
thafr  every  DpportnTiit7  might  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number,'  and  I  do  not  see  ^y  you  should  not  enforce 
a  rule  upon  grocers  that  they  should  only  sell  spirits  in 
sealed  bottles,  because  just  now  it  happens  that  children 
arcr  sent  for  spirits  and  women  get  spirits,  which — 
though  not  drunk  on  the  premises — are  taken  home  or 
are  taken  outside  to  be  drunk ;  and  instead  of  putting 
on  a  penalty^  you  might  forfeit  the  licences  for  a  breach 
of  the  law. 

6811.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^For  a  single  oflPencel 
— 5f  you  laid  down  a  rule  as  to  sealed  bottles,  then  the 
offbnce  would  be  committed  knowingly,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  respectable  grocers  would  object  to  what  I 
suggest.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  fix  by  rent  or 
anything  else  who  should  get  the  licences,  because  rents 
vary  very  much  in  different  places. 

631 2.  The  Chairman,  — I  should  like  to  know  whether 
in  your  opinion  the  improved  state  of  things  which  was 
found  by  the  Commission  of  1860  to  have  resulted  from 
the  Act  of  1853,  still  continues  1 — Yes^  where  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  have  been  propeiiy  carried  out 
That  Commission,  [L  may  mention,  arose  out  of  those 
opposed  to  the  licensing  system  altogether  having  moved 
in  Parliament  for  a  connnittee  to  enquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1853.  Hearing  of  that  I  went  up 
to  London  and  got  Mr  Walpole  to  grant  a  commission, 
which  is  a  public  enquiry,  and  far  better  than  any  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  So  strong  was  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  operation  of  the  bill  that  we  got  more  stringent 
clauses  passed  than  were  in  the  original  biU,  and  we 
found  the  publichouse  keepers  themselves  very  glad  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  closing  on  Sunday  and  for 
early  closing.  It  was  intended  that  they  might  close 
earlier  than  the  hour  named,  namely,  eleven  o'clock,  but 
the-  intention  of  the  Act  has  been  overruled,  and  the 
magistrates  cannot  enforce  it  unless  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  licencees.  The  general  consent  of  those 
in*  our  diistrict  has  been  obtained,  as  they  are  glad  to 
cfeee  before  eleven.  The  general  opinion  is]  that  if  all 
aiB  on  the  same  footing,  it  is  better  to  close  early  and 
on  Sundays.  They  prefer  that  to  the  more  extended 
hours.  I  may  also  say  that  the  later  opening  was  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  The  licensed  houses  used]  to  be 
opened  at  six  o'clock,  so  that  working  men  going  to  their 
work  got  a  dram;  whereas  now  they  are  not  open  till 
eight 

6f&13.  Of  course  we  must  keep  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  subject  of  this  Commission? — ^Yes. 
Well,  witii  respect  to  the  grocers,  as  has  been  stated,  I 
cannot  think  they  want  to  keep  late  hours. 

6314.  Clearly,  if  they  hold  a  licence  they  ought  not 
to  open  their  shops  except  during  publichouse  hours  ^ — 
I  should  think  not 

6815.  M¥' Can^ell  Swinton, — ^They  might  even  be 
required  to  dose  sooner? — ^I  should  think  most  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
respectable  grocer  who  would  not  be  glad  to  give  his 
petals  libeityto  go*  away  earlier,  and  if  they  were  all 
bound  to  do  so  it  would  be  no  hardship. 

6316.  Th>e  Chairman, — ^Isit  ypur  opinion  that  any  evils 
flawffom  the  holding  of  spirit  licences  by  grocers  at  all  ? 
— WellJ  I  think  we  did  a  gpod  deal  in  getting  them 
prevented  from  selling  liquor  over  the  counter.  Still, 
of' course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  spirits  taken  by  men 
and'  females,  and  by  children,  which  ought  not  to  be 
taken.  That^  however,  is  only  in  the  smaller  shops, 
but  I  do  not' see  where  you  are  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tweema' large' grocer  and  a  small  one. 

631*7.*  Are  you  stni  of  the  opinion  you  held  in  1851 
and  1852  that  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the  trades 
altc^gedierl — I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion. 

6918.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to 
individuals  % — Yes. 

6319;  Mr  Cam^pbell  Swinton, — Do  you  think  you 
w<nild  find  that  the  larger  grocers  who  agreed  so  much 
with  your  lordship  at  that  time  would  agree  with  you 
nowl-— I  have  had  no  communication  with  them,  but  I 
should  Aimk  they  would.  'I 


6320.  Our  evidence  is  to  the  contrary  ? — Certainly^  at 
that  time,  they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill  con- 
taining the  abolition  clause. 

6321.  The  Chairman, — How  would  jrou  provide  for 
the  case*  of  a  village  which  would  hardly  support  a  grocer 
and  a  spiritdealer  also  1 — ^Well,  I  suppose  there  is  sure 
to  be^  a  publidiouse  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6322.  And  you  think  the  publichouse  ought  to  be 
sufficient  1 — ^Yes,  if  there  is  any  necessity^  for  them 
at  all. 

6323.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  in  the  objection 
that  respectable  people  do  not  like  to  be  seen  going  into 
a  publichouse  1 — If  it  was  known  that  they  were  going 
merely  to  get  a  bottle  of  spirits  as  a  necessity,  I  don't 
think  it  would  matter  much,  because  it  would  not  be 
like  taking  drink  over  the  bar.  They  would  not  object 
if  it  was  ^own  that  that  was  their  object 

6324.  Your  lordship  has  always  advocated  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade,  but  never  the  suppression  1 — ^No ;  I 
think  you  cannot  suppress  it ;  but  still  I  never  can  see 
why  a  dram-shop  is  necessary.  Where  refrediments  are 
sold,  I  am  not  for  taking  away  the  power  of  sdling 
spirits ;  but  I  cannot  really  see  that  a  mere  dram  to  be 
given 'Over  the  counter  is  a  necessity.  Now,  as  you 
know,  in  London  at  the  comer  of  every  street  there  are 
shops  keeping  open  late  at  night  which  are  mere  drink^ 
ing.  shops ;  I  do  not  see  what  necessity  there  is  for 
these. 

6325.  But  short  of  the  removal  of  the  grocers' 
licence,  if  we  are  merely  to  have  an  amendment  of  the 
present  system,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement that  liquor  should  be  sold  only  in  botties  ? — 
Quite  so  J  in  sealed  bottles. 

6326.  And  that  the  bottles  should  be  sealed  as  a 
guarantee  1 — Quite  so. 

6327.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Do  you  not  anticipate 
that  one  result  would  be  that  a  man  who  otiierwise 
would  be  content  witii  a  gill  would  get  a  whole  bottie 
and  drink  it? — ^Well,  if  he  gets  a  gill,  he  is  very  likely 
to  go  in  for  two  gills ;  but  I  don't  think  he  necessanly 
would  consume  a  bottle  if  he  had  to  take  it  home.  It 
is  more  for  the  sake  of  companionship  that  men  are  led 
into  temptation.  Formerly  in  the  villages  around  me, 
ladies  did  not  dare  to  go  outside  the  park  wall  for  fear 
of  meeting  drunken  people,  a  thing  which  you  do  not 
see  at  all  now^^ysi 

6328.  But  if  a  man  takes  a  bottie  of  whisky  home 
with  him,  it  would  be  a  greater  temptation  than  if  he 
takes  home  a  gill  1 — ^It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  take 
home  two  or  three  men  with  him  to  drink  it,  unless  he 
is  a  very  confirmed  drunkard. 

6329.  The  bottie  might  be  consumed  amongst  the 
family  1 — ^Well,  you  cannot  help  that  if  they  will  drink. 
They  do  that  now  in  Scotiand  imfortunately  at  certain 
seasons  and  on  holidays,  when  they  think  that  they  must 
always  offer  whisky,  and  so  they  have  a  bottie  in  the 
house ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  that 
respect.  | 

6330.  You  do  not  think  that  amongst  the  agricultural 
population  there  is  the  habitual  use  of  spirits? — Cer- 
tainly ndt ;  only  on  holidays.  A  Scotchman  very  often 
thinks  that  on  a  holiday  he  must  have  a  jollification.*^ 

6331.  Mr  Ferguso^h, — ^But  as  a  general  rule  ypu  don't 
find  amongst  the  agricultural  population  that  they  take 
ale  to  their  food  ? — ^No. 

6332.  Only  on  those  occasions  ? — Yes.  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  the  district  where  I  reside  there  is  no  more  sober 
class  than  the  agricultural  labourers. 

6333.  The  Chairman, — It  has  been  alleged  to  this 
Commission  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  grocer  should 
be  able  to  sell  small  quantities  of  spirits  retail,  because 
working  men  require  spirits  as  an  article  of  diet  % — They 
most  certainly  do  not  In  this  district  we  have  some  of 
the  fiiiest  and  strongest  men  who  never  take  drink  ex- 
cept at  a  feeing  market 

6334.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — It  has-been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  publichouses 
were  shut  on  the  occasion  of  feeing  markets  as  om 
Sundays ;  what  do  you  say  to  that? — I  should  be  very 
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Dundee,     glad,  for  those  markets  are  dreadful  scenes  of  intem- 
—         perance. 

Lord  .6335.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Do  you  think  that  drcum- 

Kinnaird^  stances  are  now  so  much  changed  that  the  objection 
would  be  as  valid  now  as  it  was  in  1853,  that  in  some 
Highland  districts  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  separate 
the  trade  of  grocer  from  that  of  spirit-dealer  ? — ^Well,  you 
know  that  those  districts  are  now  opened  up  by  railways, 
and  the  means  of  communication  have  increased  very 
much. 

6336.  You  think  there  is  not  the  same  objection 
now  which  there  was  in  1853  ? — ^No,  I  certainly  think 
not. 

[Lord  Kinnaird  subsequently  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Commissioners : — 1 

Nov  2,  1877. 

*  Deab  Snt  James, — ^I  heard  it  suggested  yesterday 

*  before  your  Commission,  and  I  rather  agreed  with  the 

*  suggestion,  that  the  number  of  licences  to  grocers 
'  should  be  gradiially  reduced ;  but  on  further  con- 

*  sideration  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  general 
'  trade,  continuing  in  many  cases  a  monopoly  to  the  grocer 

*  who  at  present  happens  to  have  a  licence,  for  thereby 
'  he  is  able  to  undersell  other  grocers  owing  to  the 

*  profits  made  by  selling  spirits.  In  regard  to  public- 
'  houses,  I  have  always  felt  that  it  would  be  a  hard 
'  case,  when  a  man  has  invested  his  capital  on  the  faith 
'  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  a  trade  which  he  conducts 
'  honestly  and  without  breaking  the  law,  to  deprive 

*  him  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.     The  depriving  the 

*  grocer  of  a  licence  is  quite  a  different  thing  if  aU  licences 

*  to  grocers  were  withdrawn  within  a  limited  period, — ^it 
«  would  only  be  just  and  fair  to  the  trade  generally  that  all 

*  those  in  that  trade  were  put  on  an  equal  footing ^  and 

*  I  believe  in  those  cases  where  a  monopoly  now  exists, 
<  the  abolition  would  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  trade, 
'  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  especially,  by 

*  the  introduction  of  competition. — Believe  me,  yours 
« truly,  *  Kinnaird.' 


William 


223.  William  Smythe,  Esq.,  of  Methven,  Convener  of 
the  County  of  Perth,  examined. 

6337.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  taken  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  licensing  question  1  —  I 
have. 

6338.  Have  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Perth  been 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
of  aU  kinds  ?— -Yes.  I  may  state  that  the  feeling  amongst 
the  justices  in  the  county,"  as  well  as,  I  believe,  in  the 
city  of  Perth,  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  licences  generally,  but  more  especially  of 
grocers*  licences.  In  cx)nsidering  claims,  the  first  ques- 
tion always  is,  whether  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  spirits  is 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  district,  and 
that  precedes]^all  questions  as  to  the  character  of 
the  applicant.  *  The  justices  decide  first  upon  that 
In  country  districts  and  in  small  villages,  my  opinion 
is  that  grocer's  licences  have  been  found  very  mis- 
chievous, and  that  they  are  really  not  required  for 
the  wants  of  those  districts.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  parish  of  Methven,  with  which  I  am  connected, 
because  I  observe  that  in  some  evidence  which 
was  given  before  this  Commission  by  a  Mr  Salmond, 
the  parish  of  Methven  was  specially  pointed  out,  and  it 
was  stated  that  Mr  Salmond  had  discovered  40  cases  in 
which  there  were  breaches  of  the  grocers'  licences 
— 40  cases  in  which  he  had  procured  drink  contrary  to 
the  law.  4Tow,  in  Methven  we  have  two  small  hotels. 
They  are  licensed  as  hotels,  but  are  really  very  little 
better  than  publichouses.  We  have  only  one  licensed 
grocer.  There  is  a  publichouse  in  the  village  of  Almond- 
bank,  three  miles  off,  and  one  licensed  grocer. 

6339.  I  should  teJl  you  that  in  the  table  which  Mr 
Salmond  put  in,  in  the  first  place  he  mentioned  having 
called  29  times  upon  grocers  in  Methven,  and  found  17 
breaches  of  the  law  in  those  29  visits ;  but  on  a  subse- 


quent occasion,  doubts  having  been  thrown  upon  his 
evidence,  he  said  upon  cross-examination  that  he  could 
not  really  stand  to  his  return,  and  could  not  say  whether 
many  of  those  cases  had  not  taken  place  in  publichouses. 
In  fact,  when  I  said  to  him — '  You  have  spoken  of  2726 
'  cases  of  breach  of  certificate,  can  you  stand  to  1000 
'  of  them  V  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  1  coiQd  not  stand  to  any 
*  particular  number.'  However,  the  number  was  IT 
breaches  in  29  visits  1 — ^Well,  I  had  forgotten  exactly 
what  was  the  number,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  may 
have  been  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  because,  till  within 
the  last  two  years,  there  was  another  shop  that  had  a 
grocer's  licence,  which  was  notorious  as  being  a  place 
where  offences  were  committed.  It  was  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  nests  of  drunkenness  in  the  place.  Ulti- 
mately the  man  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  shop  is  not 
now  licensed.  If  my  opinion  were  asked,  I  should  say 
that  we  could  dispense  with  the  grocer's  licence  alto- 
gether, and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  privilege  should  be 
conferred  upon  one  man  in  preference  to  another,  be- 
cause it  obviously  gives  the  possessor  an  advantage  over 
the  other  dealers,  or  it  would  not  be  so  eagerly  sought 
for.  That  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  abuse  of  the  licence,  and  its  conse- 
quent evils  in  small  vDlages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  large  and  respectable  shops  in  town  the  holders  are 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  abuse,  but  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand is  why  it  should  be  given  to  one  man  in  preference 
to  another.  That  it  is  considered  an  advantage  is  quite 
manifest,  because  I  have  a  few  advertisements  which  I 
cut  out  of  the  Scotsman  of  last  Saturday,  and  there  I  find 
within  a  very  small  space  three  advertisements  of  family 
wine  merchants'  businesses,  and  licensed  grocery  busi- 
nesses, one  for  immediate  disposal, — a  licensed  grocery 
and  provision  business, — and  another  grocery  business 
licensed,  for  sale  immediately.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
these  people  consider  that  the  possession  of  the  licence 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  business.  Of  course 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  those  cases  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  new  comer  to  the  shop  will  also  have 
the  benefit  of  the  licence,  and  that  is  a  mistake  which  is 
very  generally  prevalent,  namely,  that  the  licence  is 
given  to  the  house  rather  than  to  the  individual — a 
mistake  which  cannot  be  too  speedily  corrected.  I. 
should  simply  ask  why  the  privilege  of  selling  spirits  is 
to  be  limited  to  dealers  in  groceries,  and  why  a  baker, 
or  a  tobacconist,  or  a  draper,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  a  hair- 
dresser should  not  claim  like  advantages.  No  doubt  it 
would  bring  him  more  customers,  and  might  produce 
more  profits.  There  is  nothing  cognate  between  a  grocer 
and  wine  any  more  than  there  is  between  a  tobacconist 
and  whisky.  I  would,  therefore,  abolish  'all  dealer's 
licences,  ;saving  only  the  rights  of  present  holders.  Of 
course  you  cannot  touch  them.  It  would  be  hard  to 
take  away  the  present  licences,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a 
line  could  be  drawn  between  the  greater  and  the  less. 
The]  distinctions  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  Are  so 
very  small  that  I  could  not  see  how  you  could  touch  the 
one  without  touching  the  other.  I  would  therefore  ex- 
clude the  sale  of  all  other  articles  whatsoever  in  shops 
where  wine  and  spirits  are  sold. 

6340.  Except  cooked  provisions,  I  suppose  1 — I  am 
not  sure  even  as  to  cooked  provisions.  In  the  large 
towns  there  would  never  be  any  want  of  shops  where 
wine  and  spirits  were  dealt  in  exclusively.  In  some 
places  the  custom  might  not  be  such  as  to  support  an 
exclusively  wine  and  spirit  shop,  but  the  tenants  of  such 
a  locality  would  be  sufficiency  met  by  the  hotel  or 
publichouse.  I  heard  a  question  put  to  Lord  Kinnaird 
about  the  objection  which  persons  have  to  going  to 
publichouses,  but  if  a  person  was  going  conscientiously 
to  a  publichouse  for  spirits  for  medical  purposes,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  I  don't  think  any  shame  would 
attach  to  him.  The  only  other  point  to  which  I  would 
advert  is  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  give  a 
wine  and  beer  licence  without  the  power  of  selling 
spirits.  It  is  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  smaller  shojM 
and  in  the  smaller  villages  that  does  the  mischief,  and 
the  class  of  shops  to  which  I  refer  would  do  nothing  in 
the  wine  trade.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  toke 
out  a  wine  licence.     The  large  grocers  in  town  who  are 
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for  the  most  part  most  respectable  people,  and  from 
whom  no  abase  arises,  would  find  that  their  profits  arose 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  wine  and  not  of  spirits,  and  they 
could  take  out  a  wine  licence. 

6341.  Would  you  not  even  allow  them  to  sell  spirits 
in  a  considerable  quantity  1 — ^No ;  I  think  as  a  general 
principle  my  feeling  would  be  to  make  the  sale  of  wine 
and  spirits  separate  altogether  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions. 

6342.  I  suppose  in  saying  that  you  do  not  refer  to 
houses  of  entertainment,  properly  so  called :  that  is  to 
say  hotels,  and  publichouses,  where  they  would  keep 
cooked  provisions  1 — ^Those  places  would  have  a  hotel  or 
a  publichouse  licence.  I  am  confining  myself  to  licences 
for  grocers.  The  publichouse  licences  I  do  not  conceive 
come  within  the  present  question.  I  have  really  no 
facts  that  I  could  bring  before  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  save  what  I  have  abeady  stated. 

6343.  I  am  asked  to  put  to  you  the  following  ques- 
tion :  Supposing  only  a  publichouse  to  exist  for  the  sale 
of  spirits  in  a  small  place,  would  it  not  in  itself  bring  an 
evil  through  sending  servant  girls  for  liquor  to  the  public- 
house  i — Well,  I  would  be  opposed  to  the  sale  of  spirits 
altogether,  but  if  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  servant  girl 
for  spirits  I  would  send  her  to  the  publichouse. 

6344.  Do  you  think  that  the  magistrates  might  in 
licensing  require  that  there  should  be  what  is  cs^ed  a 
family  entrance,  as  is  common  in  England  in  the  case  of 
the  publichouses? — I  believe  that  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  but  of  course  it  would  entail  considerable 
expense  upon  the  publican. 

6345.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  system  is  bad 
in  itself  of  joining  the  liquor  and  provision  trades,  and 
that  no  further  regulation  would  really  meet  the  case  ? 
— I  think  the  system  is  bad  of  itself,  that  it  should  be 
stopped,  and  that  no  evil  would  arise  from  stopping  it. 

6346.  Then  supposing  no  new  licences  of  that  kind 
were  allowed,  but  existing  licences  continued,  that 
would  come  in  time  to  put  a  very  valuable  monopoly 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  ] — ^No  doubt  it  would  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  still  I  don't  think  you  could  inter- 
fere with  existing  interests.  People  who  have  got  a 
large  stock  of  wine  and  spirits  would  tliink  it  very  hard 
if  you  were  to  take  from  them  the  power  of  selling  it. 

6347.  Could  there  not  be  a  time  beyond  which 
licences  should  not  continue,  say  five  years? — That 
would  be  one  way ;  or  you  might  allow  the  business  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  the  present  holder ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  of  such  consequence  as  to  make  it  a 
very  material  question. 

6348.  Mr  Campbell  Swintwi, — Do  you  mean  it  is  not 
of  such  consequence  to  the  dealer  % — I  dou't  think  you 
could  stop  the  evil  all  at  once.  It  must  be  done. gradu- 
ally, and  therefore  I  would  let  it  go  on  during  the  lives 
of  the  present  holders. 

6349.  The  Chairman, — Any  new  licence  being  of  a 
different  kind,  namely,  to  sell  liquor  by  itself  1 — Yes. 

6350.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — ^Would  there  be  no 
danger  that  the  shops  of  those  spirit  dealers,  of  whom 
a  race  would  then  spring  up  distinct  from  the  public- 
House,  would  become  just  drinking  shops  ? — They  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  in  the  same  way 
as  they  are  now.  There  would  be  no  alteration  of  the 
law  in  that  respect. 

6351.  The  Chatmuin,^-WQ  were  supposing  you  to 
mean  that  new  licences  should  be  given  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  strictly 
excluding  the  sale  of  provisions  at  the  same  place. — 
Yes. 

6352.  And  then  the  question  comes  to  be,  how  would 
you  take  care  that  the  same  sort  of  abuse  would  not 
spring  up  in  such  shops  as  are  alleged  to  exist  in  grocer's 
shops  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  prevent  that,  but 
any  person  may  abuse  a  privilege.  The  only  way  is  to 
regulate  it  so  far  as  you  can.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  great  as  are  the  evils'arising  from  intemperance, 
it  is  not  possible  by  legislation  or  otherwise  to  prevent 
altogether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  I  think, 
however,  that  much  may  be  done  to  regulate  it.  My 
first  principle  would  be  not  to  allow  those  who  sell  spirits 


to  have  any  interest  in  the  profits,  so  as  to  induce  their 
customers  to  drink  to  excess.  That  was  the  great  element 
in  the  Gothenburg  system  which  was  so  zealously  ad- 
vocated by  Mr  Carnegie  of  Stronvar.  I  happened  to  be 
in  London  when  that  bill  was  first  brought  under  notice 
abotlt  5  years  ago,  and  took  considerable  interest  in  it. 
I  even  took  some  part  in  framing  the  original  bilL  I 
think  that  such  a  system,  if  not  adapted  to  large  towns, 
yet  in  country  vill£^Q;e8  and  small  towns,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good. 


Dundee 

William 
hf. 


224.  Hugh  Barclay,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff-Substitute 
of  Perthshire,  examined. 

6353.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  long  taken  an 
interest  in  the  question  to  which  our  enquiry  refers  t — 

1  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  in  my  official  magisterial 
capacity,  not  as  an  amateur.  I  have  now  had  a  long 
experience  in  the  subject 

6354.  Would  you  tell  us  particularly  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  precise  subject  of  our  enquiry  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  grocer's  licence  % — I  may  say  that  I 
can  give  you  my  opinion  such  as  it  is,  but  I  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  give  you  statistics,  and  I  have  got 
from  the  chief  constable  several  papers  which  I  think 
will  be  very  valuable.  The  Pertii  justices*  district 
consists  of  six  or  seven  parishes  and  villages  attached. 
In  that  district  we  have  18  inns,  11  publichouses,  and 
8  licensed  dealers.  I  may  say  that  I  regret  exceedingly 
there  is  no  distinction  between  grocers  and  dealers.  We 
have  in  Perth  dealers  who  only  hold  an  excise  licence, 
and  cannot  sell  in  small  quantities.  Now,  there  is  no 
distinction  in  the  law  as  we  administer  it  between  the 
grocer  and  the  dealer,  but  all  those  8  are  grocers.  In 
the  Blairgowrie  and  Eattray  district,  with  a  population 
of  8000,  we  have  20  publichouses  and  10  licensed 
dealers,  in  all  30.  In  Crieff,  with  a  population  of  about 
5000,  we  have  5  inns  and  hotels,  8  publichouses  and  8 
dealers  and  grocers.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  complaints 
from  Crieff  of  disturbances  there  on  the  Saturday  night, 
and  I  have  also  heard  many  complaints  as  to  the  number 
of  grocers  thera  In  Comrie,  with  a  population  of  about 
4000,  there  are  4  inns  and  hotels,  1  publichouse,  and 

2  dealers.  In  Muthill,  with  a  population  of  3000,  there 
are  3  hotels,  1  publichouse,  and  3  dealers.  I  have  another 
list  which  is  very  important,  namely,  a  list  of  innkeepers 
and  publicans  convicted  of  breach  of  certificate  in 
the  county  of  Perth  from  Februay  1863  to  April  1876, 
exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Perth.  The  result  is :  inn- 
keepers, convicted  42,  acquitted  7;  publicans,  convicted 
36,  acquitted  2;  making  87  breaches  of  certificates.  As 
to  the  grocers,  for  the  same  period  there  were  18  con- 
victed and  4  acquitted. 

6355.  Is  the  effect  of  the  statistics  of  licences  to  show 
that  the  licences  are  given  unequally — ^more  liberally  in 
some  districts  than  in  others  ?--Yes.  For  instance,  in 
Perth  they  are  very  scrupulous,  but  there  are  seven  or 
eight  licensing  districts,  and  these  districts  have  differ- 
ent rules.  I  remember  Mr  Home  Drummond,  the 
author  of  the  first  Act,  had  in  his  district,  which  in- 
cluded Doune  and  Dunblane,  a  certain  rule  of  popula- 

.  tion,  which  was  acted  upon  for  a  long  time.  It  was  to 
the  effect,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
publichouses  for  a  certain  number  of  the  population, 
and  no  vested  interests  were  disturbed ;  but  when  any 
person  left  or  died,  that  rule  was  brought  into  operation. 
I  don't  know  if  that  rule  exists  now ;  but  I  know  that 
in  some  districts  the  magistrates  are  much  more  liberal 
than  they  are  in  others. 

6356.  Then  it  would  be,  as  Mr  Smythe  says,  that 
either  on  the  system  of  liberality,  every  one  should 
get  a  licence  if  he  satisfies  the  justices  as  to  his  suit- 
ability, or,  in  another  district,  one  man  would  get 
the  advantage  of  the  licence,  and  others  would  be  re- 
fused?— ^Decidedly.  I  don't  know  if  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  gone  the  length  of  saying  that  every  one 
who  applies  will  get  the  licence,  but  I  know  some  are 
much  more  liberal  than  others.  In  the  Perth  district, 
with  which  I  am  connected,  we  are  very  pcrupulous. 

2M 


Sheriff 
Barclay, 
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DvsusjL     ^  6$57.  Bttt  tiiere  is  no  doubt,  I  beUeve,  that  the  pOB- 
•—         0MMPXI  of  ft  lioenee  is  held  in  many  places  to  give  a  man 
,?**^      a  great  advantage  in  his  gtoc&ry  hmn&SB  ?— There  is  ao 
^y-     doubt  of  that. 

6358.  How  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  oasor^the 
difficulty  of  limiting  the  number  of  licensed  houses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  doing  ii\iuatice  on  the  other  hand  1 
-^Whm  I  mentioned  Mr  Home  Drommond's  rul^  I 
diould  have  said  that  there  was  then  no  distinction 
between  publicans  and  grocers,  but  now  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  publicans  and  dealers,  grocers  falling 
within  the  last  class. 

6359.  But  I  would  ask  you  j  how  would  you  meet 
the  dilemma  of  unduly  increasing  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  by  liberality,  or  of  doing  injustice  to  individuals  by 
refusing  them  what  they  require  to  compete  with  their 
neighbours  1 — Do  you  mean  injustice  to  the  applicant 
or  to  the  public  9 

6360.  To  the  applicant } — ^It  cannot  be  helped.  The 
public  must  be  attended  to  without  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual. In  Perth,  when  the  justices  hear  a  landlord 
say,  '  You  will  ruin  my  house  if  you  do  not  grant  a 

*  Ucence,'  they  just  reply,  *  We  cannot  help  that ;  we 
'  must  look  to  the  public  morals ;  we  cannot  look  to 
'  private  interests  at  all' 

6361.  Then  you  think  that  the  justices  should  have 
no  rule,  except  only  to  grant  lioencea  to  the  number 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  sufficient  for  the  population  ? 
— ^Perfectly ;  and  I  think  these  are  the  very  words  of 
thet  Act : — *  To  grant  certificates  for  the  year  to  such 
'  and  so  many  perscms  as  the  justices  and  magistrates 
'  shall  think  meet  and  convenient.' 

6362.  Do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the 
inequaliiy  that  is  caused  by  granting  a  licence  to  one 
man  in  the  same  trade  and  not  to  another,  that  the  licence 
should  be  joined  with  the  provision  trade? — I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  grocers  should  not  have 
a  licence.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  can  speak 
from  long  experience  of  the  pass-book  system.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  of  the  number  of  pass-books  diown 
to  me,  and  especially  where  I  found  every  now  and  then 
the  words  '  tea,'  ^  sugar,'  and  often '  goods,'  which  I  used 
to  take  the  liberty  of  saying  ought  to  have  been 
'  bads.'  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  these  cases  were 
chiefly  from  the  villages.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  case 
from  Perth,  but  in  tbe  villages  the  numba:  of  sudi  cases 
was  great  When  ^that  word  ^  goods '  disappeared, 
I  remember  a  poor  man  saying,  thai  if  I  was  to  glance 
my  eye  across  one  week's  consumption,  there  was  an 
enormous  oonsumpt  of  tea  and  sugar,  which  he  could 
always  trace  to  some  family  or  domestic  calamity  hap- 
pening that  week,  and  then  he  would  point  out  to  me 
that  tiie  articles  were  put  down  at  divers  prices  with 
the  most  extraordinary  fractions,  showing  that  it 
was  not  a  veritable  entry.  So  that  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  this  poor  man  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
that  the  woman  got  spirits  from  the  grocer's  shop,  and 
put  them  down  under  fictitious  names. 

6363.  Do  you  think  that  sinpe  the  Arrestment  of 
Wages  Act  came  into  force  that  practice  has  ceased? — 
I  have  no  oj^rtunity  of  knowing,  for  they  don't  deal 
on  credit  now.  I  have  had  one  case  in  which  the  entries 
stared  me  in  the  face,  but  only  one  since  that  time. 
Since  then  pass-books  have  been  aU  but  abolished. 

6364.  You  mean  that  the  grocers  do  not  give  credit 
now  ? — ^Yes,  they  don't  give  credit  now. 

|i.^S65.  P£M9S-books  are  very  common  still  in  s(»ne  cases  ? 
-i-They  are  not  very  common  in  Perthshire ;  I  almost 
never  see  one. 

6366.  Do  you  have  cases  before  you  of  debts  for 
money  lent  to  working  men? — Not  frequently,  but  I 
have  seen  such  a  thing.     I  have  seen  'cash  Is.'  or 

*  cash  2s.'  put  in  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  really 
for  spirits,  and  the  man  said  he  had  not  authorised  his 
wife  to  get  any  money.  I  always  sustained  that  objec- 
tion. I  have  seen  ^oash  la  or  2s.'  put  in,  and  the  man 
i^d  it  was  really  for  whisky. 

6^67.  In  those  cases  to  which  youlhave  referred,  did 
you  find  that  the  putting  down  of  other  articles  for  drink 
was  to  conceal  it  from  the  husband  or  to  evade  the 
Tippling   Act? — It    may  have  been  both.      I 


struck  out  the  entry  under  the  Tipplixig  Act,  or  for  want 
of  specification. 

6368.  Have  you  seen  '  goods '  Altered  in  paas^Moks 
where  the  dealer  held  no  licence  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

6369.  But  you  have  staruck  items  out  of  bills,  and  it 
has  not  been  denied  that  they  meant  spirits  f-^Not 
denied. 

6370.  Then  if  the  lioenee  to  sell  liquor  wore  taken 
away  from  the  licensed  grocer,  would  you  put  anything 
else  in  place  of  that  kind  of  licence? — ^Yoa  have  the 
publican  and  you  have  the  dealer.  In  a  large  com- 
munity such  as  P^rth,  we  have  three  or  four  who  are 
only  dealers.  They  are  liceosed  to  sell  in  large 
quantities,  and  a  remarkable  case  has  arisen  just  now 
bringing  that  out  very  clearly.  A  son  of  a  ooonty 
gentifeman  has  got  an  excise  licence,  under  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  sell  less  than  two  gallons,  and  he  has 
applied  to  the  magistrates  again  and  again  every  year 
to  get  a  dealer's  licence  to  sell  in  smtdl  quantities,  but 
it  has  been  refused  It  has  come  up  at  the  qiuyrter 
sessions  for  the  last  two  years.  I  have  been  chairman 
on  both  occasions,  and  we  have  unanimously  sustained 
the  decision  of  the  magistrates.  Now,  it  has  ocemred 
to  me  that  division  of  labour  as  well  as  divisicm  of  trade 
is  of  great  importance,  and  I  do  think  that  a  dealer's 
licence  under  which  they  can  sell  in  small  quantities 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  anybody  else  except 
the  publican  selling  in  small  quantities. 

6371.  You  would  not  like  to  see  dealers  licensed  to 
sell  small  quantities  of  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  without  any  provisions  in  their  shops  ? — ^No, 
if  you  had  a  number  of  those  dealers  who  sold  no 
groceries.  I  think  they  would  supjdy  everybody  who 
required  the  article. 

6372.  I  imderstood  you  would  have  them  licensed 
only  to  sell  wholesale  ? — No ;  dealers.  The  reason  why 
the  magistrates  refused  a  licence  to  the  gentleman  I  have 
referred  to  was  that  there  are  three  or  four  lioeneed 
grocers  in  the  same  street,  and  that  therefofe  the  public 
wwe  already  sufficiently  supplied. 

6373.  Mr  Campbell  SwitUon, — But  suppose  no  liooice 
was  given  to  the  grocers,  would  you  allow  those  dealers 
to  be  licensed  to  seU  in  small  quantities? — Cartaiidy. 

6374.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  in  that  case  that 
they  should  get  a  certificate  from  the  justices  as  well  as 
a  licence  from  the  Excise  ? — Certainly.  The  gentleman 
whom  I  mentioned  is  seeking  that,  but  the  magistrates 
have  refused  it. 

6375.  But  what  he  asks  is  a  grocer's  licence  ? — ^No. 

6376.  The  only  licence  he  can  ask  from  the  magis- 
trates is  either  a  grocer's  licence  or  a  publichouse 
licence,  and  the  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other? — He  may  have  a  dealer's  licence  without  a 
grocery  business.    We  do  not  give  grocers'  licences  at  alL 

C377.  You  give  certificates  for  grocers? — No;  for 
dealers.  The  word  ^grocer'  does  not  occur  in  any  one 
Act  It  is  '  dealer,'  and  that  is  what  I  complam  of.  We 
should  have  a  grocer's  licence  and  a  dealer's,  and  then 
we  would  know  what  we  are  about. 

6378.  Mr  Ferg%&)n.—lia  it  not  the  case  that  what  we 
have  been  calling  a  grocer's  licence,  and  what  you  are 
calling  a  dealer's  lichee  are  predsely  the  same? — ^Pre- 
cisely the  same,  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  grocers' 
licences  in  the  Act;  only  the  second  Act  in  the  series 
prohibits  a  grocer  from  selling  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

6379.  Sheriff  CrichUm, — But  the  word  '  groeer'  is  in 
the  third  of  the  [series  ? — ^Yes ;  but  in  the  fast — ^in  the 
Home  Drummond  Act — the  word  was  *  victualler,'  which 
is  the  term  used  in  England. 

6380.  And  the  third  is  generally  what  is  called  the 
grocers'  licence,  and  the  second  is  what  is  called  the 
pubhchouse  licence? — ^Yes,  but  if  you  look  at  the 
schedule  you  will  find  no  'grocer';  it  is  <innk6^[>er, 
publican,  and  dealer.' 

6381.  Mr  CampbeU  iSwiMto».— <And  then  the  diSkt- 
anoe  you  would  have  would  be  that  the  dealer  could  not 
sell  groceries? — Decidedly,  he  should  not  sell  groceries. 
If  the  trade  of  spirit  dealer  is  worth  anything  it  i^ould 
support  itself. 

6382.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
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in  men  of  that  dass  degenerating  into  publicans — ^into 
men  who  sold  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — 
The  justices  should  see  they  are  men  of  darftcter. 

6383.  Would  they  have  any  greater  facility  than  they 
have  now  with  regard  to  the  grocers  9-^Decidedly;  thel:e 
would  be  a  temptation,  but  there  would  not  be  so 
many  licences.  The  justices  should  take  care  that  there 
would  not  be  too  many  dealers,  and  that  the  persons 
licensed  were  persons  of  respectal»lity.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive whero  the  benefit  is  except  to  the  individual  who 
has  the  grocer's  licence.  What  we  hanre  to  consider  is 
the  publia 

6384.  The  Chairnum. — But  the  grocers  were  not  sup- 
pressed between  1853  and  1862  ^— They  were  not 

6385.  Sheriff  Criehi<m.—ThB  Act  of  1853  called  the 
grocer  into  existence,  and  i^  seocmd  section  of  that  Act 
is  the  origin  of  what  is  known  as  the  grocer's  licence  1 — 
It  was  different  from  what  it  was  in  tibe  previous  Act. 

6386.  Previous  to  1853  there  was  no  dbtinddcn 
whatever ) — ^The  distinction  was  then  made. 

6387.  The  Chairnujau — Have  you  any  other  remarks 
to  offerY^-I  may  say  that  I  regret  the  recent  decease  of 
our  chief  constable.  He  was  20  years  with  us,  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  matter  in  question.  He 
frequently  remarked  to  me  how  much  he  was  troubled  in 
country  villages  with  the  difficidty  he  had  about  the 
grocers.  He  said  in  the  first  place,  l^t  there  was  a 
number  of  people  who  complained  of  the  extent  of  drink- 
ing, and  above  all,  the  publicans  were  complaining  that 
the  grocers  had  an  advantage  over  them,  because  the 
publicans  were  obliged  to  shut  at  11  o'clock.  The 
grocers  had  their  houses  and  shops  together,  and 
drinking  went  on  during  all  hours  of  Uie  night. 
He  also  told  me,  with  some  reason,  that  the  grocers 
without  a  licence  complained  of  those  who  had  a 
licence.  About  this  there  is  a  great  difficulty.  Along 
with  Mr  Sm3rthe,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  grocers 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  licence  any  more  than  a 
butcher  or  a  baker.  If  the  grocer  has  a  licence  it  should 
be  carried  on  separately  and  by  itself.  However,  these 
are  mere  matters  of  opinion.  May  I  say  before  I  leav^ 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  about  the  sealed 
bottle  or  a  limited  quantity.  I  cannot  understand  the 
advantage  of  that  at  alL  If  you  make  any  rule  on  the 
subject,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  according  to  rent. 
That  would  be  an  advantage  in  large  towns,  though  in 
small  towns  it  would  be  different.  The  rent  would  not, 
however,  always  give  you  the  character  of  the  man.  I 
do  not  see  that  a  sealed,  bottle  or  a  particular  quantity 
would  be  of  any  advantage  at  all ;  I  would  prefer  instead 
that  all  dealers  sending  out  spirits  should  do  as  the 
apothecary  does,  and  mark  '  poison '  upon  their  bottles. 

6388.  But  if  the  quantity  were  limited  to  a  quart 
bottle,  that  would  prevent  drinking  on  the  premises  1 — 
Yes,  ii  such  be  an  advantage.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  another  matter.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
spirits  sold  to  the  lower  classes  are  adulterated.  I  wish 
very  much  if  that  could  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  public.  Persons  come  before  me  to  make  a 
declaration,  or  to  plead  gu'dty  or  not  guilty  to  some 
charge.  I  caution  them,  and  they  often  used  to  decline 
to  answer  the  question.  That^  however,  is  now  gone, 
and  what  they  usually  say  is,  '  I  was  drnnk,  and  know 
nothing  about  it.'  To  take  an  illustration: — Here 
is  the  declaration  of  a  person  who  comes  to  Perth 
— ^it  may  be  from  Dandee*--and  commits  two  shop  lift- 
ings^ and  the  artides  are  found  upon  her.  Look  what 
shesajs :  '  My  name  is  so  and  so.  I  am  the  wife  of  so 
'  and  so.  I  have  no  fixed  place  of  residence.  I  am  28 
'  years  of  age.  I  was  in  Perth  last  Friday.  I  was 
'  drunk.  I  don't  remember  being  in  any  shop,  or 
'  taking  boots  from  any  shop,  or  of  any  article  being 
'  found  in  my  possession  next  morning.' 

6389.  Mr  Oampbi^  Bmmton. — Yon  havte  no  public 
analyst  in  Perth?— No.  We  are  going  to  get  one,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  is  a  very  important  matter.  Speak- 
ii^  of  bottles,  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  drink 
in  the  pubUehouse,  so  much  as  the  drinkcoming  frois  the 
publichouse  or  grocer,  that  does  the  mischief,  and  I  don't 
know  that  you  will  get  much  good  from  a  sealed  bottle. 
People  bring  a  bottle  from  the  publichouse,  aad  tiien 


they  go  and  drink  the  whisky  on  the  road  side  during 
the  night,  and  there  is  more  miachs^  dtma  ftoxti  that 
than  there  is, in  the  publichouse.  Indeed,  every  now 
and  then  numbers  of  such  cases  come  op.  I  had  a  case 
not  long  ago,  where  one  man  tried  to  take  a  bottle 
from  another,  and  was  stabbed,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  other  was  sentenced  to  death.  That  was  a  skinuish 
about  a  bottle.  If  you  tried  to  enforce  a  rule  about  a 
sealed  bottle,  the  seal  is  veiy  easily  broken,  and  I  dop't 
think  that  any  good  would  result  from  it.  There  is  one 
matter  I  should  like  to  mention.  I  have  heard  that 
several  grocers  in  villages  have  vans  which  perambulate 
the  country  districts  after  dark,  so  as  to  find  the  plough- 
men in  their  bothies.  They  sell  them  groceries  and 
whisky  or  porter,  and  often  take  meal  in  barter.  This 
is  a  great  grievance,  and  has*  been  complained  of  by 
farmers. 

(See  aUo  App.  D,  p.  489.) 


Doaanob 


225.  Mr  Geobge  Msa&ns,  examined. 

6390.  The  Chairman. — Yon  are  dq)uly  chief  con- 
stable of  Perth?— Yes. 

6391.  We  have  had  from  the  Sheriff  the  number  of 
licences  held,  and  I  think  we  also  have  had  the  number 
of  breaches  of  certificate ;  have  you  many  cases  reported 
to  you  of  breaches  of  certificate  on  the  part  ci  lieenaed 
grocers  ? — ^Not  a  great  many. 

6392.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  there  are  many 
which  are  not  detected  1 — ^Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  a  considerable  number  which  are  not  detected. 

6393.  Is  it  a  thing  reported  to  you  by  your  offioera? 
—Yes. 

6394.  That  irregularities  go  on  which  they  cannot 
detect  % — ^That  is  a  matter  of  frequent  report  from  the 
police  officers. 

6395.  I  suppose  that  is  not  confined  to  grocers,  but 
there  will  be  the  same  with  regard  to  pubUchouses  1 — 
Yes. 

6896.  Only  they  are  more  easy  of  detection? — ^Yes; 
the  grocers  are  more  difficult  to  detect. 

6397.  Does  your  own  experience  confirm  what  Sheriff 
Barclay  has  stated  he  heard  from  the  late  chief  con- 
stable?—-Yes. 

6398.  Then  is^your  opinion  against  grocers  holding 
licences  in  country  places  ? — No,  I  don't  think  it  is.     • 

6399.  You  think  it  is  of  advantage  that  they  should 
hold  them  ? — I  don't  think  it  is-  an  advantage,  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  be  any.  difference  supposing 
they  were  deprived  of  their  licence  in  country  villages. 

6400.  Mr  Campbell  Svjinton, — ^Is  your  reason  for 
thinking  that  because  you  believe  it  would  drive  more 
people  to  the  publichouse  ? — Yes ;  so  long  as  a  public- 
house  exists  in  a  village,  I  don't  think  it  would  make 
much  difference  to  take  the  licence  away  from  the 
grocer. 

6401.  The  GhcUrman. — Perhaps'  you  have  forgotten 
that  Sheriff  Barclay  told  us  that  the  late  chi^  constable 
said  that  the  grocers'  licences  led  to  a  great  deal  of  drink- 
ing in  country  places.  You  say  that  if  people  did 
not  get  the  drink  there  t^ey  would  get  it  somewhere 
else  i-— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  get  it  if  there 
was  a  publichouse  in  the  {^e. 

6402.  Do  you  find  more  drunkenness  in  the  distoiots 
where  the  licences  are  given  plentifully  than  in  others  ? 
— ^It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  diatrict.  In  pretty 
Iflirge  villages,  suck  as  !Kairgowrie  and  Crieff,  the  numr 
ber  of  licences  is  greater,  and  the  result  is  that  thaca  ia 
more  dmnkenness. 

6403«  You  think  there  is  more  drunkenness  when  the 
number  of  licences  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  pofvu- 
lation  ?— Exactly. 

6404.  Is  thai  from  the  people  having  more  temptar 
tion  throve  in  their  way  ? — Yes,  and  it  d^ends  a  good 
deal  too  upon  the  ciase  of  pe(^le. 

6405.  Mr  CcmpMl  SmtUon. — Then  your  general 
view  is  that  ^the  pubUchouses  do  as  much  or  more  evil 
than  the  grocers'  shops  do  ? — ^Well>  I  think  the  public- 
houses  are  equally  bad  as  the  grocers. 


George 
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6406.  You  would  not  say  wliicli  is  the  worst? — ^No. 

6407.  Are  there  as  many  breaches  of  certificate  com- 
mitted by  publicans  as  by  grocers,  or  are  there  more  1 — 
Well,  they  are  much  on  a  par  that  way. 


226.  James  MacHosty,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Crieff, 
examined. 

6408.  The  Ghairman. — ^What  is  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  in  your  burgh  % — I  shall  give  you  the 
number  with  reference  to  Crieff  and  the  district  of  Crieff, 
because  Crieff  is  the  centre  of  a  district  comprehending 
the  burgh  and  parish  of  Crieff,  and  the  parishes  of 
Comrie,  Muthill,  Ardoch,  Fowlis  Wester,  Madderty, 
and  Monzievaird. 

6409.  Are  the  licences  in  the  town  granted  by  the 
burgh  magistrates  ? — No,  the  licensing  is  done  by  the 
county  magistrate  incfluding  myself  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  burgh.     The  numbers  are  as  follows  : — 
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6410.  Why  are  there  no  licences  in  these  two  places  1 
— They  are  purely  landward  parishes.  There  were 
licences  in  both  parishes  till  recently,  but  the  last 
of  them  have  disappeared. 

'641 1.  That  is  not  from  the  magistrates  refusing  the 
licence  1 — Yes;  in  one  case.  A  complaint  was  made 
against  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Madderty  very  recently. 
The  person  was  bronght  up  and  tried  before  the  sheriff 
and  convicted,  and  the  magistrates  refused  to  renew  the 
licence.  There  is  now  no  licensed  house  in  that  parish. 
The  total  population  of  the  district,  including  Crieff,  is 
12,032,  and  there  are  41  licences  of  all  kinds,  being  1  in 
293.  I  may  mention  with  reference  to  this  that  the  half- 
yearly  licensing  court  was  held  in  Crieff  upon  Tuesday  of 
the  pesent  week.  It  was  largely  attended.  There 
was  a  full  bench  of  magistrates,  and  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  notifying  that  I  had  been  asked  to 
appear  before  this  Eoyal  Commission,  so  as  to  give  any 
one  present  the  opportunity  of  making  any  suggestions. 
A  gentleman  on  the  bench.  Sir  Patrick  Keith  Murray, 
of  Ochtertyre,  noted  on  the  spot  a  suggestion,  which  I 
shall  read.  *  I  would  prefer  that  groceries  and  liquor 
'  should  not  be  sold  in  the  same  premises,  and  in  any 
^  case  that  one  sealed  quart  bottle  should  be  the  mini- 
'  mum  quantity  of  any  liquor  allowed  to  be  sold  by 
*  grocers.'  I  read  that  aloud  to  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  they  all  assented  to  it.  There  were  upwards 
•of  a  dozen  magistrates  present. 

6412.  Have  the  magistrates,  then,  in  practice  acted 
upon  the  principle  that  they  disapprove  of  the  grocers' 
licences?---!  cannot  exactly  say  that  they  have  acted 
upon  that  principle ;  but  if  my  own  opinion  were  asked, 
I  should  say  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  grocers 
sho)jld  have  advantages  over  any  other  trade  or  busi- 
ness. I  can  recall  the  time  when  different  classes, 
such  as  slaters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  labourers,  and 
carriers  had  licences,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  good 
reason  why  the  grocers  as  a  class  should  have  licences, 
whilst  others  apparently  equally  entitled  to  them  have 
been  refused. 

6413.  But  do  you  think  that  mischief  has  come  from 
the  holding  of  licences  by  grocers] — That  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  I  think  there  are  spirits  sold 
by  grocers  to  parties  who  ought  not  to  get  them — chil- 
dren and  women,  for  example,  being  sent  to  grocers' 
places  with  open  vessels  or  small  bottle&  I  think 
the  system  is  altogether  bad. 

,    6414.  Mr  Campbell  Swinto7i, — But  evils  of  that  kind 


might  be  put  an  end  to  without  entire  separation  of  the. 
trades,  might  they  not  ? — ^It  is  very  diffixjult  to  see  how 
it  could  be  done. 

6415.  The  legislature  could  prohibit  open  vessels, 
and  children  being  employed  as  messengers? — ^That  is 
quite  true;  but  there  are  so  many  evasions  of  the 
licensing  laws  now-a-days,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
check  them,  in  my  opinion.  Probably  the  suggestions  I 
have  read  might  have  a  good  effect,  if^the  grocers' 
licences  are  to  be  continued  at  all ;  but*  I  question  the 
propriety  of  continuing  those  licences.  I  should  very 
much  prefer  to  see  them  abolished,  without  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  present  holders.  I  shotdd  not  propose  any 
injusticeat  all;  Ishould  propose  that  mysuggestion  should 
take  effect  only  when  the  present  holders  have  died  out,  or 
have  been  deprived  of  their  licences  for  some  cause,  such  as 
breach  of  certificate.  What  I  should  prefer  to  see  would 
be  that  the  whole  system  should  be  pkced  in  the  hands 
of  three  classes,  hotel-keepers,  publicans,  and  wine  and 
spirit  merchants;  and  in  the  case  of  publichouses, 
nothing  should  be  sold  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  nothing 
should  be  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

6416.  That  would  necessitate  the  existence  in  almost 
every  country  place  of  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant  ? — 
Not  necessanly. 

6417.  If  the  people  could  not  get  the  drink  in  the 
publichouse? — ^Not  necessarily. 

6418.  Or  it  would  compel  them  to  go  to  the  public- 
house  for  drink  ? — There  are  few  parts  of  the  coontry 
so  isolated  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  some 
size  near  hand.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptional  cases, 
but  you  are  dealing  with  a  large  question,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  meet  every  case.  \ 

6419.  Would  it  not  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  illicit  deal- 
ing if  a  man  in  a  remote  district  could  not  get  liquor 
unless  he  went  to  the  publichouse  and  drank  it? — ^I 
hold  that  no  man  requires  whisky ;  he  can  live  without 
it. 

6420.  Tke  Ghairmaru — On  what  principle  has  your 
bench  of  magistrates  acted  in  the  way  of  licensing 
grocers  ?  Have  they  granted  licences,  as  a  rule,  to  re- 
spectable people,  or  have  they  limited  the  number? — 
We  have  been  acting  upon  the  principle  of  limiting 
the  number.  I  rather  think  that  before  the  evil  was 
looked  at  in  the  face,  too  many  licences  were  granted. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  statistics  of  1854,  I  find  that  in 
1854  there  were  64  licensed  houses  in  the  disbrict  of 
Crieff,  including  the  town  of  Crieff.  Of  these,  30  were 
in  Crieff  alone,  and  34  throughout  the  other  parishes  I 
have  mentioned,  or  1  in  200  of  the  then  population 
of  12,805.  These,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
have  been  reduced  to  41,  and  the  object  of  the  magis- 
trates for  a  considerable  time  has  been  to  keep  down 
the  licences.  So  lately  as  Tuesday  last  there  were  two 
applicants  for  licences,  one  for  an  inn  and  one  for  a 
grocery  business,  both  of  them,  I  believe,  of  unexception- 
able characters,  with  which  none  of  the  magistrates  could 
find  fault 

6421.  Then  the  effect  of  that  is  that  a  man  who 
wishes  a  licence  to  help  him  in  his  ordinary  business  is  re- 
fused it  on  public  grounds,  while  his  neighbour  in  precisely 
Similar  circumstances  gets  it? — That  is  one  reason  why 
I  advocate  the  separation  of  the  trades,  to  put  all  parties 
on  an  equal  footing.  I  do  not  see  why  one  man  should 
be  placed  in  a  better  position  than  another.  It  has  been 
stated  to  me  as  a  fact  that  some  grocers  who  have  a 
Hcence — and  I  should  almost  characterise  these  as 
perhaps  not  quite  respectable — sell  their  goods  at  lower 
prices  simply  to  bring  people  to  their  shops. 

6422.  Mr  M^Lagan. — You  said  the  principal  objec- 
tion you  had  to  grocers  getting  the  licence  is  that  it 
leads  to  invidious  distinctions  between  the  licensed  and 
the  unlicensed  grocer,  but  if  one  man  gets  a  publichouse 
licence,  does  that  not  make  a  distinction  between  him 
and  his  neighbour  who  has  no  publichouse  licence  ? — 
No.  I  think  if  a  man  starts  in  a  certain  business  he 
expects  to  make  a  livelihood  out  of  that  business.  S 

6423.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  while  you  give  a 
man  a  publichouse  licence  you  increase  the  value  of  the 
property  in  which  his  business  is  carried  on  ? — ^I  am  not 
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taking  into  account  the  value  of  property  at  alL  ^  I  am 
looking  to  the  morality  of  the  country. 

6424.  Then  you  would  take  away  publichouse 
licences  also  1 — No ;  I  think  they  are  evils,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  must  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
public  convenience  and  the  public  demand. 

6425.  But  what  distinction  do  you  make  between 
giving  one  man  a  publichouse  licence  and  refusing  it  to 
another,  and  giving  one  man  a  grocer's  licence  and 
refusing  that  to  another) — You  cannot  give  a  licence  to 
everybody. 

6426.  But  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  grocei^s 
licence  :  I  am  carrying  out  your  argument  1 — Because 
we  have  given  too  many  already,  we  think.  If  you  give 
them  to  all  comers  the  evil  becomes  all  the  worse,  if  it 
is  an  evil,  which  I  hold  it  to  be. 

6427.  But  I  understand  you  want  to  do  away  with 
the  grocer's  licence  altogether)— Yes. 

6428.  And  you  don't  want  to  do  away  with  the  public- 
liouse  licence) — Only  to  a  limited  extent  The  wine 
and  spirit  merchants  will  take  the  place  of  the  grocers.  I 
was  going  to  suggest,  in  regard  to  that,  that  about  one 
licence  to  a  population  of  500  is  quite  enough,  and  in 
that  way  you  are  more  likely  to  get  a  responsible  and 
respectable  person  to  conduct  the  house  than  by  fritter- 
ing the  Ucences  away  among  it  may  be  half  a  dozen,     t 

6429.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  anything  eke  you 
would  like  to  say ) — ^The  question  of  public  analyst  has 
been  referred  to.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  one. 
I  have  been  told  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  abuse  in 
that  part  of  the  trade. 

6430.  That  is  to  say  unwholesome  spirits  are  sold) — 
Yes. 

6431.  Do  you  know  whether  those  spirits  are  said  to 
be  adulterated,  or  only  unwholesome ) — Both,  I  believe. 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  no  spirits  should  be  sent 
out  until  they  have  been  a  sufficient  time  in  bond — 
possibly  two  years. 

6432.  We  have  had  no  evidence  of  any  whisky  being 
sold  in  Scotland  that  is  adulterated,  but  very  often  that 
it  is  sold  so  new  as  to  be  unwholesome ) — Yes,  there  is 
what  they  call  fusel  oil,  arising  not  from  adulteration, 
but  existing  in  new  spirit  made  from  a  particular  kind  of 
grain.  What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  two 
years  in  bond  may  apply  to  that,  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  only  by  keeping  the  bad  spirit  disappears.  I  have 
heard  another  remark  also  in  regard  to  back  shops.  I 
think  back  shops  should  be  abolished.  I  consider  they 
are  a  great  evil  I  heard  this  morning  on  my  way  to 
be  present  here  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  certain 
licensed  grocers  to  treat  their  customers  in  their  back 
8hop3,  and  I  heard  it  also  stated  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  licensed  grocers,  when  their  customers 
are  paying  their  accounts,  it  may  be,  to  treat  them  to  a 
glass  of  whisky. 

6433.  Was  that  stated  in  such  a  way  that  you  could 
believe  it) — Yes,  if  it  had  not  been  so  I  should  not 
liave  retailed  it  here.  Of  course,  from  what  I  have  said 
you  are  distinctly  to  understand  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  :do  away  immediately  with  the  grocers'  licences.  I 
merely  suggest  that  they  should  be  reduced  by  death 
and  by  convictions,  and  by  every  legitimate  means  that 
may  arise.  I  have  here  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  crime  during  the  present  year,  from  1st 
January  down  to  the  present  time,  and  I  find  that 
daring  that  period  to  30th  September  last,  there  were 
apprehended  for  assault,  assault  and  rescue  of  prisoners, 
fraud,  malicious  mischief,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
80  males  and  24  females — 104.  Of  these  77  males  and 
23  females  were  tried — 100 ;  and  there  were  convicted 
69  males  and  22  females — 91,  there  being  acquitted  8 
males  and  1  female,  and  no  proceedings  taken  against 
3  males  and  1  female. 

6434.  Mr  Fergttsan, — ^You  cannot  give  us  a  com- 
parison between  those  figures  and  the  figures  of  any 
other  year) — No;  my  impression  is  that  they  will  not 
bear  veiy  good  comparison  with  previous  years,  but  that  is 
only  an  impression.  Reference  has  been  made  to-day  to 
the  licence  granted  by  the  Excise.  We  have  one  case  of 
tliat  kind  in  Crieff.  That  same  individual  came  up 
asking  for  a  grocer's  licence  on  Tuesday  last,  and  it  was 


refused.  That  appears  to  be  a  hard  case,  for  he  is  most 
respectable.  This  man  has  a  licence,  irrespective  al- 
together of  the  magistrates,  to  sell  a  large  quantity,  but 
he  cannot  sell  a  small  quantity,  to  suit  the  public  con- 
venience. 

6435.  The  Chairman, — ^Then  you  thought  it  a  hard- 
ship that  he  should  be  refused  )~-I  thought  it  a  hard- 
ship, bat  I  declined  to  vote  on  the  principle  of  keeping 
down  the  licences. 

'  6436.  Was  it  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
enough  of  licensed  houses  akeady) — ^That  was  the 
reason. 

6437.  That  illustrates  what  you  said  that  you  must 
either  refuse  the  licence  to  deserving  people  or  else 
have  too  many  licensed  houses) — Yes ;  we  have  several 
highly  respectable  grocers  who  are  not  Hcensed,  and  who, 
from  conscientious  convictions,  would  not  hold  a  licecce, 
but  they  say  they  do  not  get  fair  play,  as  they  cannot 
cope  with  their  neighbours  who  have  got  the  licence. 
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227.  Mr  Waltee  Thomson  Cubbie,  Dundee,  Depute- 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Forfar,  j 

examined. 

?5i6438.  The  Chairman. — ^I  daresay  you  have  seen  cases 
before  the  court  of  actions  for  grocers'  accounts) — ^I 
have. 

6439.  Have  you  seen  many  eases  where  items  for 
spirits  and  drink  have  been  disputed) — ^I  have  fre- 
quently had  cases  of  that  kind.  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  acted  as  depute-clerk  of  tlie  peace  of  this  county 
for  the  last  17  years.  In  this  district  the  justices  meet 
once  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  before  the  court  on  an 
average  1000  cases  per  annum.  Previous  to  the  Act 
preventing  the  arrestment  of  wages  under  a  certain  sum, 
I  should  say  that  the  cases  numbered  something  like 
1500  a  year.  When  the  objection  is  taken  that  whisky 
is  in  the  account,  I,  as  assessor  (to .  the  justices,  look 
very  narrowly  into  the  account,  and  I  have  frequently 
in  my  experience  met  with  groceries  being  put  down 
where  liquor  had  been  supplied.  I  have  found 
'groceries,'  and  in  the  next  line  'tea,'  and  in  the 
next '  sugar,'  and  so  on.  When  I  see  groceries  under 
such  circumstances,|it  raises  my  suspicion  that  there  is 
something  under  the  groceries,  and  I  put  it  distinctly  to 
the  party  whether  that  something  is  not  whisky ;  and  I 
should  say  that  in  9  cases  out  of  10  I  get  the  frank 
answer  '  yes.'  I  sometimes  find  it  under  the  bare  name 
whisky  or  '  aqua,'  and  I  have  found  it  as  '  tea '  and  of 
'bread.'  Sometimes  my  attention  is  directed  to  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bread  appearing  in  the  account. 
I  ask  the  number  of  the  family,  and  I  look  at  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  book  to  see  what  has  been  usually 
required.  When  my  suspicions  are  raised  in  this  way 
I  usually  find  there  is  whisky  amongst  it. 

6440.  It  does  not  follow,  I  suppose,  thatXthe  debtor 
disputes  the  items,  but  simply  has  not  paid ) — ^In  some 
cases  I  find  that  the  debtor  does  take  objection  to  the 
whisky,  and  I  strike  it  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  I 
notice  it  m3rself  without  an  objection  being  taken,  I 
strike  it  out;  bat  in  8  cases  out  of  10  where  there  is 
whisky  in  the  account  sued  for,  the  objection  is  actually 
taken. 

6441.  In  those  cases  has  it  been  alleged  that  whisky 
was  got  without  the  man's  knowledge )— In  some  cases 
it  was.  I  have  put  the  question  *  Who  got  the  whisky)' 
*  My  wife.'  'Who  drank  it)'  'I  drank  some  of  it, 
and  my  wife  got  the  rest.'  But  in  many  cases  I  find  if 
the  husband's  word  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  the  wife  who  gets 
the  drink  and  drinks  it,  and  not  him. 

6442.  I  think  you  said  that  since  the  abolition  of  the 
arrestment  of  wages  under  a  certain  sum,  those  things 
do  not  occur  so  often) — ^Yes;  because  we  have  fewer 
cases  than  we  had  before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  as  I 
mentioned  already, 

6443.  But  that  class  of  cases  still  occurs) — Yes;  I 
should  say,  from  turning  up  the  books  and  from  recol- 
lection, that  I  meet  with  those  cases  to  the  extent  of 
over  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases  annually  brought  beforu 
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the  courty  and  that  I  have  actually  put  my  finger 
upon;  but  when  there  is  no  oljection  taken  to  the 
account,  and  decree  in  absence  goes,  no  appearance  being 
made^  I  have  no  opportunity  of  checking  it  I  have 
frequently  in  cases  where  the  defender  stated  that  there 
was  whisky  in  the  account  asked  the  justices  to  remit  the 
account  to  me,  and  I  have  taken  it  to  my  chambers  and 
gone  over  it  with  the  parties,  and  debected  a  quantity 
of  whisky  charged  amongst  the  other  entries. 

6444.  Do  you  think  that  those  debts  for  spirits  occur 
from  the  whisky  being  sold  by  the  grocer,  and  that  they 
would  not  occur  if  sold  in  a  separate  place? — ^In  my 
experience,  the  cases  I  reCer  to  axe  where  the  grocer  is 
licensed  to  sell  spirits. 

6445.  But  there  are  actions  for  accounts  also  wh^re 
there  is  no  licence  1 — ^Yes;  and  in  those  cases  I  have  no 
spirits  to  strike  out 

6446.  Sherif  CrickUnu — ^Would  you  eoylain  Trfiy 
the  cases  are  fewer  in  number  since  the  passmg  of  the 
Wages'  Arrestment  Act? — ^I  think  less  credit  is  given. 

6447.  That  is  to  say,  the  grocer  has  not  the  means  of 
doing  diligence  against  the  man's  wages  1 — Exactly;  I 
think  that  is  really  the  case. 

6448.  The  Chainmau — ^Do  you  have  many  actions  of 
debt  for  money  lent! — Occasionally.  We  have  cash 
lent — lOs.  and  £1,  and  so  on. 

6449.  Occurring  in  grocers'  bills? — ^Very  seldom.  I 
have  met  with  Is.,  and  2s.  6d.,  but  very  seldom  5a,. in 
a  grocer's  account 

6450.  Do  you  have  actions  for  money  lent  as  dis- 
tinguished from  grocers'  bills  1 — Yes ;  I  have  had  actinns, 
for  "  to  cash  lent  you,  10s,"  not  in  a  grocers'  account,  but 
in  a  separate  action  for  the  one  item. 

6451.  Have  you  a  dass  of  money-lenders  here  who 
lend  money  to  working  men  % — ^No ;  I  have  not  exp&- 
lienced  that 

6452.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  % — Nothing, 
except  that  I  can  give  statistics  of  the  grocers'  licences 
held  in  the  county,  not  in  burghs,  from  my  own  books 
and  those  of  the  deputies  in  the  seven  di^ricts  of  the 
county.  In  the  Dundee  district  we  have,  at  the  pcesoit 
moment,  14  grocers'  licences  outwith  the  burgh;  Ar- 
broath district,  7 ;  Montrose  district,  1  for  the  last  five 
years ;  Brechin,  ncme  for  the  last  five  years ;  Forfar,  3 
for  the  last  five  years ;  Kirriemuir,  7  for  the  last  five 
years,  3  or  4  of  which,  I  think,  are  in  the  town  of  Kir- 
riemuir; Coupar-Angus,  1  for  five  years. 

6453.  Does  that  show  that  the  justices  have  been 
easier  in  granting  licences  in  some  districts  than  in 
others  % — ^I  believe  that  in  the  Arbroath  district  they  are 
not  so  careful  as  the  people  here.  We  have  a  very  ex- 
cellent bench  of  magistrates  attending  the  licensing  court 
here,  and  they  use  great  discrimination  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers.  I  should  explain  that  in  regard  to 
Coupar-Angus,  there  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  Forfar- 
shijre  in  it,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  in  Perthshire.  I 
have  no  note  of  the  Perthshire  part. 

6454.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Is  Montrose  entirely  within  your 
county  ? — Yes.  There  has  been  only  one  licence  there 
for  the  last  five  years. 

6455. — Can  you  tell  why  that  is  the  case? — ^I  cannot 

ten. 

\Mr  Keith, — I  may  explain  that  the  one  licence  is 
outside  Montrose.  In  the  Brechin  district  there  is  the 
village  of  Edzell,  but  it  is  a  country  place.  The  one 
licence  in  Coupar-Angus  district  is  at  Newtyle ;  it  is  also 
a  village. 

6456.  The  C^otrmem.— There  will  be  plenty  of 
licences  in  the  burghs  belonging  to  those  districts  %--Mr 
Keiik—YeA.] 


228. — Chablbs   Weloh-Tsnvsnt,  \ 

Ptovost  of  Cupar,  and         ( ^^„«.:«^ 
^^^     -n  -■«•  <i    /Anrvv  >  exanuneo. 

229. — ^Bailibs   Muxab  and   '"^''^  ^ 

Hood,  CHipar> 

6457.  The  Chairman, — How  many  licensed  houses 
have  you  in  Cupar? — ^We  have  7  hotd^,  9  publichousee, 
and  25  licenced  grocers. 
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6458.  What  is  the  population  ?-— Between  5000  and 
6000. 

6459.  Has  the  number  of  licensed  houses  incroesed 
or  diminished  of  late  years  ? — ^The  number  has  increased. 
The  number  of  [hotels  has  inoreaied  by  1,  of  publico 
houses  ^by  1,  and  of  licenced  grocers  by  8  within  IG 
years. 

6460.  Do  the  magistrates  licence  all  grocers  if  they 
satisfy  the  conditions,  or  do  they  try  to  keep  down  tlia 
number? — They  endeavour  to  keep  down  the  numbei; 

6461.  Would  you  refuse  a  licence  to  suitable  premises' 
and  a  req>ectable  man? — Certainly,  if  we  did  not  think 
the  h'cence  was  necessary  for  the  district  Wehovedone 
so  r^>eatedfy. 

6462.  Does  it  weigh  with  you  at  all  that  in  the 
grocery  business  it  is  a  valuable  condition  to  have  a 
licence  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  think  that  should  weigh 
with  any  magistrate. 

6463.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  an  objection  to  the 
system  at  all  that^  as  some  witnesses  have  stated,  yon 
must  either  let  the  number  increase  unduly  oe  refitte  lo 
one  man  what  you  grant  to  another? — ^I  do  not  think 
there  ib  any  force  in  that  observatioiL 

6464.  You  do  not  think  that  the  public  authority  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  private  circumstances  of  the 
trade,— -all  they  have  to  look  at  is  the  interest  of  the 
public  alone? — Yes.  And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  acted  on  that  principle,  and  my  l»x)ther  magistrates 
have  done 'SO  also. 

6465.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  possession  of  the 
licence  by  grocers  has  led  to  any  cviLb.  Thore  bars 
been  a  great  many  statements  made  to  that  effect  ? — I 
am  aware  that  statements  have  been  made  to  that  effect, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  has  not  led  to  the  evils  said  to 
exist  in  consequence  of  grocers  holding  licences.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  a  licence  were  refused  to  a 
respectable  grocer,  and  spirits  could  not  be  got  from  him 
in  the  ordinary  way,  a  person  who  wanted  ^irits  woold 
be  driven,  in  all  probability,  to  the  very  lowest  dass  of 
publichouse,  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  very  mudi 
more  objectionable  than  the  present  systenu 

6466.  Do  you  think  it  an  advantage  that  the  grocery 
and  the  spirit  trade  should  be  united  ?  Some  witnesses 
to-day  have  said  that  they  can  see  noTnatural  affinify 
between  them  at  all — I  do  not  think  any  advantage 
would  arise  from  the  two  businesses  being  dis-unxted— - 
not  the  least  On  the  contrary,  if  you  were  having  a 
spiiit-shop  pure  and  simple,  I  think  it  would  lead  to 
much  more  dissipation  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  how  in  many  districts  you 
could  have  a  spirit-shop  by  itself;  you  would  not  have 
the  population  to  support  it. 

6467.  Well ;  the  gentleman  who  made  the  suggestion 
I  have  mentioned  said,  that  in  a  place  which  was  not 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  separate  spirit  shop,  people 
could  go  to  the  publichouse  ?--I  think  that  would  be 
most  objectionable.  I  think  that  if  you  took  away  the 
grocer's  licence,  the  result  woidd  be  that  you  drive  the 
people  to  the  publichouse. 

6468.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^You  said  just  now  the  lowest 
class  of  publichouse ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^I  mean 
that  a  person  who  would  go  to  a  grocer's  shop,  and  ask 
the  grocer  for  a  glass  of  whisky,  if  the  grocer  had  not 
the  glass  of  whisky  to  give  him,  would  not  go  to  a 
respectable  hotel,  but  would  go  to  a  low  pubUchonse, 
and  sitting  down,  and  getting  one  glass  there,  it  mi^t 
probably  lead  to  another,  and  by  that  means  dissipation 
would  be  increased. 

6469.  Then  you  mean  publidionseB  in  g^iendt — 
No,  I  do  not.     I  do  not  refer  to  a  hotel,  for  instance. 

6470.  But  we  do  not  call  a  hotel  a  publichouse  ? — I 
think  the  dass  of  persons  I  speak  of  prefer  the  low 
publichouses.  I  have  paid  attentioii  to  that  matter, 
and  watched  it  myself,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  sadi  is 
the  case. 

6471.  I7i4  Chaiarnum. — Have  you  had  any  compialDts 
against  Hoensed  grocors  for  breach  ot  ceitiflcatst-^I 
have. 

6472.  Can  you  say  how  many? — I  have  had  one; 
certainly  not  more  than  two  since  I  became  provost  I 
have  been  provost  for  four  years.    But  I  ffnd  that  our 
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convictions  of  grocers  from  1847  to  1877  inclusive  have 
only  been  3  in  number,  and  in  one  of  these  cases,  which 
oecanred  this  year,  I  beHeve,  though  the  man  held  a 
grocer's  licence,  he  was  convicted  of  shebeening — that  is 
to  8ay  he  did  not  supply  tiie  drink  in  the  licensed 
premises,  but  I  believe  in  his  own  house.  That  is  my 
information.  Bailie  Hood, — ^I  can  corroborate  that,  for 
the  party  was  convicted  before  me  as  presiding  magi^.- 
tcate.  Provost  Wehk-Tennant — There  was  one  case 
reported  to  me  which  I  remember  particularly.  Being 
a  professional  man  I  looked  over  the  report  and  desired 
that  further  evidence  should  be  got.  That  evidence 
was  obtained  by  the  fiscal  of  the  burgh,  and  on  looking 
again  at  the  report  I  found  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  the  charge,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
charge  was  not  prosecuted.  I  make  that  observation 
because  I  notice  from  the  evidence  of  our  chief  c6nstable 
that  he  says  there  are  some  instances  of  cases  ^diich  he 
would  have  prosecuted  had  they  been  before  him.  I 
beg  to  say  that  cannot  apply  to  Cupar.  We  have  a 
most  experienced  professional  man  as  fiscal,  and  I  should 
give  as  much  effect  to  his  opinion  on  that  matter  as  I 
should  to  the  opinion  of  any  chief  constable  in  Scotland. 

6473.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  in  Cupar  the  law 
fa  generally  obeyed  by  the  licensed  grocers  V--1  have  no 
doubt  it  is. 

6474.  Mr  JFergtcspn, — ^You  said  in  answer  to  my 
question  that  if  a  person  could  not  get  a  glass  of  whisky 
from  a  grocer  he  would  go  to  the  publichouse.  Are 
people  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  grocers^  for  it  1 — 
They  buy  it  and  take  it  home  j  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  respectable  grocer  will  give  spirits  to  the  very 
lowest  class.  I  have  myself  seen  people  going  in  and 
asking  for  a  glass  of  whisky  in  a  bottle  at  a  respectable 
grocePs  in  Oc^>ar,  and  being  turned  out  without  getting 
it 

6475.  Is  there  any  variety  of  classes  amongst  the 
grocers  of  Cupar  1 — ^Yes,  there  is. 

6476.  Some  who  would  do  it,  and  some  who  would 
not  1 — ^No,  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  would  do  it.  As 
a  rule,  the  licensed  grocers  in  Cupar  are  most  respect- 
able. 

6477. — Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^What  may  be  the 
smallest  rent  paid  by  any  of  them  1 — ^I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  that  I  am  informed  by  Bailie  Millar  that  £15 
will  be  about  the  lowest  rent. 

6478.  Mr  Ferguson. — Do  you  consider  that  a  fair 
rent  in  Cupar? — ^A  fair  rent  for  the  class  of  shop. 

6479.  I  mean,  will  you  get  a  very  good  shop  for 
that  money ? — ^A  very  decent  shop;  but  tiiere  are  some 
very  much  more  highly  rented  than  that. 

6480.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  think  'that  any 
alteration  of  ilie  law  is  required  as  regards  grocers' 
licences? — ^I  do  not.  I  think  probably,  however,  you 
mi^t  limit  the  hours,  so  that  the  grocers'  shops  should 
not  be  opened  beyond  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night| 

6481.  At  all  events,  not  beyond  publichouse  hours  ? 
— Certainly  not  I  would  be  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  grocer  having  his  door  open  after  11  o'clock  at 
night,  which  he  may  do  now  if  he  chooses,  and  which 
I  believe  in  some  of  the  lower  class  districts  of  Scotland 
is  really  done.     I  think  that  is  most  objectionabla 

6482.  Do  you.  Bailie  Hood,  concur  with  the  provost? 
BaUie  Hood, — ^I  do.  I  think  he  has  given  a  very  fair 
statement  I  consider  that  our  grocers  are  amongst  the 
most  respectable  class  of  the  community. 

6483.  Do  you  also  agree,  Bailie  Millar  1 — Bailie  Millar, 
— ^Yee,  I  agree  with  what  the  provost  has  said,  and  I 
should  like  to  advert  to  what  has  been  said  here  to-day 
tiiat  the  licensed  grocer  is  favoured  over  the  unlicensed 
grocer.  Now,  I  have  been  upwards  of  20  years  in  the 
trade,  and  during  15  years  of  that  time  in  connection 
with  the  unlicensed  trade,  and  I  am  here  to  state  that 
in  our  district  the  unlicensed  grocers  cut  keener  than 
those  do  who  have  the  licence ;  I  mean  that  they  sell 
their  groceries  cheaper.  I  do  not  think  that  the  grocers 
of  Cupar  charge  an  exorbitant  profit  on  the  liquor 
supplied.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I  believe 
I  speak  the  mind  of  tiie  trade  generally,  the  profits 
arising  frcmi  liquor  bear  only  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  trade ;  and  I  find  during 


my  experienoe  as  a  licensed  grocer,  a  great  many  of  my 
customers,  especially  people  in  a  better  position  in  Hfe, 
prefer  to  deal  with  those  places  where  the  trade  is  com- 
bined. They  oliject  to  have  to  go  to  an  xmficensed 
grocer  for  their  provisions,  and  to  another  person  for 
their  liquor.  On  that  acsount  I  consider  it  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public  to  have  the  two  businesses  com- 
bined. 

6484.  Is  that  not  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  grocer  to  have  the  licence  ? — 
Undoubtedly;  I  do  not  deny  that 

6485.  l^ien  how  is  that  an  answer  to  the  statement 
by  certain  unlicensed  grocers  that  their  neighbours  pos- 
sess an  advantage  in  having  the  licence  ?---They  may 
think  so,  but  I  think  the  argument  does  not  hold  good, 
and  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  generally,  the  unlicensed 
man  sells  as  cheap  as  the  licensed  man — if  not  cheaper. 

6486.  But  you  propose  to  answer  a  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  certain  unlicensed  grocers  that  there 
is  a  great  advafdage  to  their  licensed  neighbours  in  hav- 
ing the  sale  of  spirits  to  improve  their  profits.  You 
deny  that,  and  say  there  is  a  good  living  to  be  made 
without  the  licence,  but  then  you  say  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  the  licence,  because  so  many  people 
like  to  buy  their  goods  where  they  buy  their  liquor. 
That' comes  back  to  what  the  unlicensed  grocer  says, 
that  his  neighbour  has  it  put  in  his  power  to  meet  ike 
convenience  of  the  public,  and  so  cuts  the  unlicensed 
man  out  of  the  trade  ? — ^I  believe  a  good  many  of  the 
unlicensed  grocers  do  not  ask  a  license  on  principle. 

6487.  But  we  are  talking  of  those  who  would  take  it . 
if  they  could  get  it,  but  who  have  not  got  it  1 — It  is 
mere  matter  of  opinion.  They  may  think  so  till  they 
get  into  the  trade,  but  what  I  say  I  adhere  to,  namely, 
that  the  profits  arising  from  the  trade  are  not  exorbitant 
We  do  not  get  the  licence  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
us  to  sell  our  groceries  cheaper. 

6488.  But  still  you  say  it  enables  you  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  a  portion  of  the  public  ^Yes. 

6489.  And  so  it  gives  you  customers  you  would  not 
otherwise  have.  If  you  can  meet  the  convenience  of 
your  customer,  will  he  not  come  to  you  in  preference. 
That  is  what  the  unlicensed  man  says  ? — Well,  there  is 
something  in  that,  of  course. 

6490.  What  makes  the  unlicensed  grocer  sell  cheaper 
than  the  licensed  grocer  does  1 — ^I  merely  state  it  as  a 
fact  that  I  know  parties  who  are  not  licensed  sell  their 
goods  cheaper  than  those  do  who  have  the  licence. 

6491.  What  induces  them  to  do  that? — ^I  cannot  say 
what  it  is. 

^'  6492.  If  one  man  sells  an  article  cheaper  than 
another  man  sells  it,  probably  it  is  because  he  has  a 
specialty  in  that  article  1 — Exactly;  or  perhaps  the  man 
is  more  pushing,  and  more  anxious  to  do  a  larger  trade. 

6493.  Mr  Campbell  Svjinton. — ^May  it  not  be  that  he 
finds  he  cannot  otherwise  compete  with  the  licensed 
grocer? — I  do  not  think  so. 

6494.  You  have  told  us  that  the  profits  of  your 
licence  are  not  unreasonable.  Suppose  the  legislature 
should  determine  to  divide  the  trades,  which  would  you 
stand  by? — Well,  I  am  not  particular.  I  would  take 
the  one  as  soon  as  the  other ;  but  I  think  by  having  the 
two  combined  you  can  carry  on  the  trade  cheaper  than 
if  you  were  to  separate  them.  Suppose  the  trades  were 
divided,  and  one  grocer  was  carrying  them  on,  he  could 
not  supply  the  public  so  cheaply,  because  his  expenses 
would  be  greater  by  his  having  the  two  shops. 

6495.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  said  that  you  have  been 
twenty  years  in  the  trade,  and  that  you  were  for  fifteen 
years  an  unlicensed  grocer.  You  are  now  licensed. 
Have  you  found  your  trade  a  better  one  and  more  pro- 
fitable since  you  got  the  licence  than  it  was  before  1 

[The  witness  at  this  stage  became  unwell,  and  had  to 
be  removed.] 
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231.  Bailie  Eobest  Cla&k,  Newborgh,  examined. 

6496.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  licensed  grocers 
in  Newburgh  1 — ^Yes,  we  have  our  f idl  share  both  of 
licensed  grocers  and  publichouses.  We  have  4  hotels, 


Bailie  Clark. 
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7  licensed  grocers,  7  publichouses,  2  porter  and  ale 
Hcences,  and  1  brewer,  to  a  population  of  2,500. 

6497.  Is  there  much  druiiienness  in  Newburgli  1 — 
We  do  not  find  so  mncli  trouble  with  the  drunkenness 
of  Newburgh  as  with  the  drunkenness  which  is  imported 
into  it  from  other  places.  During  the  last  five  years, 
we  have  had  in  Newburgh  120  convictions  for  breach  of 
the  peace,  assault,  and  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 
Giving  the  full  benefit  of  the  whole  to  have  proceeded 
from  drink,  that  is  the  total  amount  of  the  convictions. 

6498.  Is  the  place  much  visited  by  strangers? — ^In 
the  summer  season  we  are  very  much  visited  by  Dundee 
people  during  the^time  the  boats  run — generally  twice 
a  week. 

6499.  Is  the  business  properly  conducted  generally 
amongst  the  licensed  grocers? — ^During  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  had  only  one  conviction  against  a  licensed 
grocer ;  within  the  same  period  we  have  had  seven  con- 
victions against  publichouses. 

6500.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  th»  grocers  keeping 
within  their  certificates? — I  believe  to  a  great  extent 
they  are.  I  believe  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
drinking  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent ;  but  it  is  such  a 
difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  the  police  cannot  get^hold 
of  the  parties. 

6501.  You  do  not  think  there  is  drinking  in  the  shops 
to  any  great  extent? — ^Not  to  any  great  extent.  I  know 
there  is  some  of  it  going  on,  but  it  is  merely  nominal 

6502.  Are  any  of  those  licensed  grocers  doing  a  small 
trade  in  groceries,  and  living  chiefly  by  their  spirit-sell- 
ing business  ? — ^I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that.  I 
believe  that  in  perhaps  one  or  two  cases,  it  may  be,  the 
trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  spirit  licence 
along  with  it;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
definitely  on  that  point. 

6503.  You  are  a  meniber  of  the  licensing  bench  ? — 
Yes. 

6504.  Do  the  magistrates  generally  grant  a  licence  to 
a  grocer  if  his  premises  are  suitable  ? — My  own  opinion 
in  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
deal  with.  -  We  do  not  know  very  well  where  to  draw 
the  line,  and  I  think  it  a  hardship  to  give  to  one  man 
what  we  would  refuse  to  another.  Perhaps,  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
increaseluntil  this  last  licensing  court  in  October.  A 
certificate  was  then  granted  to  a  grocer,  and  the  con- 
sideration that  weighed  with  us  in  the  matter  was  that 
he  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  bad  hedth  for  some 
time,  and  required  some  assistance  to  make  a  Rving ; 
and  considering  his  good  character,  and  the  long  time  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  place,  we  did  not  see  how 
we  could  altogether  be  justified  in  refusing  the  licence. 

6505.  Although  he  was  one  more  than  you  thought 
was  required? — That  is  matter  of  opinion.  I  am 
inclined,  at  the  present  time,  to  think  that  this  is  an 
evil  which  will  right  itself — that  the  man  who  keeps  the 
best  material  will  get  the  trade,  and  probably  the  hint 
thrown  out  lately  about  the  appointment  of  a  public 
analyst  will  greatly  assist  that  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  drink  generally 
sold  by  the  grocers  is  superior  to  that  we  obtain  in  the 
publichouse.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  known 
drink  sold  on  certain  occasions  when  there  were  head 
days  in  the  country,  which  was  not  fit  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

6506.  Which  was  new  and  coarse  ? — I  am  not  sure  if 
there  was  not  more  about  it  than  that  it  was  new.  I  am 
not  a  judge  of  whisky ;  but  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
smelL 

6507.  Mr  M'Lagan,  What  did  you  smell  in  it  ?— I 
smelt  the  whisky,  and  refused  to  taste  it.  The  smell 
which  I  perceived  was  the  smell  of  spirits  of  wine ;  be- 
cause I  work  a  good  deal  amongst  spirits  of  wine  occa- 
sionally,' and  whenever  I  smelt  the  drink,  I  was  con- 
vinced there  was  spirits  of  wine  amongst  it 

6508.  Was  that  sold  by  a  [grocer  or  a  publican  ? — It 
was  served  by  a  publican  on  the  public  green  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  market. 

6509.  We  have  heard  that  whisky  has  been  adulte- 
rated with  methylated  spirits ;  perhaps  that  was  what 
you  found  ? — ^It  is  the  same  thing ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 


M  6510.  Mr  Campbell  StoirUon, — There  [\b  a  class  of 
drinkers  who  rather  prefer  that  kind  of  spirits  as  being; 
stronger,  is  there  not? — ^I  have  heard  (^  a- highlandman 
going  into  Perth  and  getting  a  glass  of  spirits  of  wine 
from  a  druggist,  and  going  back  again  to  get  another, 
because  it  was  so  strong  that  he  thought  he  had  never 
had  anything  like  it 

6511.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  in  favour  generally 
of  continuing  the  present  system  ? — ^I  can  see  no  reason 
for  any  alteration  being  made  in  it  I  can  fancy  how  an 
improvement  might  be  made  by  making  the  hours  the 
same  as  publichouse  hours,  and  then  if  there  was  any- 
tldng  that  went  on  in  the  back  shop  of  a  grocer's  shop  at 
late  hours,  after  the  pnblichouses  were  closed,  the 
policeman  would  have  power  to  enter  the  premises  and 
see  whether  there  was  any  drinking  going  on. 

6512.  Is  there  much  i^e  of  whisky  in  open  vessels  in 
Newburgh  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
such  a  thing  is  carried  on — ^I  have  heard  it  said  that  it 
was  so,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  it,  and  know  nothing 
about  it 

6513. — Mr  M^Ixigan, — Would  you  limit  the  quantity 
to  a  pint  or  a  quart  ?-— I  cannot  see  any  good  that  would 
proceed  from  that.  If  we  were  to  take  away  the  licence 
from  the  grocers  in  our  district,  in  my  opinion  this  trade 
would  leave  the  locality  altogether,  and  the  trade  would 
then  be  done  by  the  better  class  of  people  obtaining 
what  they  wanted  from  the  distillery  and  from  the  large 
wine  merchants  in  the  big  towns.  To  that  extent  the 
working  people  would  not  be  able  to  drink.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  depart  a  little  from  the  matter  on  hand,  and 
advert  to  another  thing  with  whidi  we  are  very  much 
troubled  in  our  place  ?  We  do  not  object  to  the  impor- 
tation of  visitors  on  the  Sundays,  but  we  object  to  the 
importation  of  numbers  of  drunken  people,  because  we 
find  that  puts  us  to  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  our  hotel  licences.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
drink  consumed  on  the  Sundays  on  board  those  Imts, 
and  I  know,  and  have  seen  it,  that  people  who  cannot 
get  drink  in  Newburgh  will  go  on  board  those  boats, 
sail  to  Perth,  and  come  back  drunk.  Now,  that  inter- 
feres with  us  in  this  way,  that  when  they  are  put  ashore 
very  drunk — I  have  [seen  it  myself — ^they  go  to  the 
hotels,  and  they  may  get  drink  there ;  but  so  long  as 
people  are  imported  into  the  place  druiik,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  deal  with  this  matter,  because  hotel 
keepers  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  the  people  were 
drunk  when  they  came  ashore.  It  is  worthy  of ^  consi- 
deration whether  some  restriction  could  not  be  put  on 
the  licensing  of  those  boats,  especially  as  regards  Sunday 
sailing. 

6514.  Mr  Ferguson. — You  are  aware  that  the  steamers 
have  a  publican's  license,  and  not  such  a  licence  as  we 
are  inquiring  into  now  ? — Yes ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  question  bears  on  the  whole  matter  of  drinking,  ^j  ^ 


232.  Mr  Jahes  Hislop,  Unlicenced  Grocer,  38  Union 
Street,  Dundee,  examined. 

6515.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  been  all  your  life 
in  the  grocery  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

6516.  You  have  represented  the  Grocers*  Benevolent 
Society  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Grocers*  Benevolent 
Society,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  which  went 
round  the  trade  one  year  in  regard  to  that  society. 

6517.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Commission  of  any 
violations  of  the  law  occurring  in  the  trade  ? — On  the 
occasion  I  speak  of,  I  witnessed  several  violations  in  a 
few  hours. 

•  6518.  In  what  year  was  that? — ^About  8  or  9  years 
ago.  I  was  then  going  round  the  grocers  trying  to  get 
some  additional  members  for  the  society. 

6519.  And  during  that  tour  you  were  incidentally  h 
witness  of  various  violations  of  the  law? — ^Yes; 

6520.  Of  what  nature? — ^People  going  in  and  drink- 
ing on  the  premises  in  presence  of  strangers. 

6521.  Can  you  say  positively  how  many  such  viola- 
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tions  you  recollect  1 — I  recollect  them  distinctly  in  three 
different  shojts. 

6522.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  a  licence  yourself  1 
—No. 

6523.  You  do  not  wish  onel — No.  I  served  my 
apprenticeship  with  one  of  the  most  respectable  family 
grocery  wine  and  spirit  merchants  in  Boxburghshire 
for  upwards  of  4  years,  and  from  what  I  witnessed 
there,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  do  without  the 
licence.  During  the  time  I  was  there,  from  first  to  last, 
there  were  6  apprentices,  and  of  those  3  went  aU'wrong 
with  drink ;  in  the  case  of  one,  1  think  drink  was  the 
chief  cause ;  another  went  into  the  ministry,  and  I  am 
the  only  one  now  at  the  grocery  trade.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  others  were  recovered. 

6524.  Except  the  one  who  went  into  the  ministry? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
fell  a  victim  too.  We  were  prohibited  by  our  master 
from  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  but 
people  came  in  with  open  vessels ;  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  best  workmen  in  the  place,  who  had  large 
famQies,  sent  their  little  children  barefooted  and  in  rags 
for  liquor,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  them  the  stuff,  and 
I  found  it  a  very  demoralising  thing  to  supply  them. 

6525.  Mr  Campbell  Svnrvton. — Was  that  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  the  Forbe6  M*Kenzie  Act? — It 
must  have  been  about  30  years  ago.  I  have  never 
sold  one  pennyworth  of  liquor  since  then.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  injustice  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  to 
sell  liquor,  and  another  man  refused  the  licence.  I 
have  a  great  many  relatives  and  acquaintances  in  the 
trade,  who  do  not  look  on  the  trade  in  the  same  light 
as  I  do,*  and  I  do  not  bring  any  charge  against  them ; 
but  in  common  justice  there  ought  to  be  a  separation 
of  the  trades.  Another  fact  is,  that  when  I  began  to 
look  out  for  a  place  for  myself  I  had  some  negotiation 
with  a  man  who  had  conscientious  difficulties  about 
continuing  the  wine  and  spirit  trade.  He  was  nego- 
tiating with  me  to  take  a  place  in  partnership,  but  he 
did  not  see  how  to  make  the  business  pay  without  the 
licence.  He  was  a  very  respectable  man;  had  made 
money,  and  was  an  office-bearer  in  the  church ;  and  I 
believe  he  had  conducted  his  busmess  in  a  very  respect- 
able way.  But  for  the  difficulty  I  have  mentioned, 
he  would  have  gone  out  of  the  trade  at  that  time. 

6526.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  a  total  abstainer  ? — 
No. 

6527.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  the  liquor  traffic  in 
'  what  you  think  its  right  place? — I  would  prefer  it  to 

be  in  the  druggist's  shop. 

6528.  In  homoeopathic  doses  ? — Yes.  There  is  another 
instance  bearing  on  the  injustice  of  the  thing.  I  had 
some  correspondence  about  a  case  in  which  a  very  re- 
spectable young  man  had  a  business,  unlicensed,  only 
a  few  years.  He  fell  into  bad  health,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  business ;  some  parties  were  looking  at  it  who 
wished  to  carry  it  on  without  the  licence,  but  the  laird 
would  not  allow  a  transfer  of  the  lease  to  any  one  who 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  endeavour  to  get  a  licence. 

6529.  It  was  thought  that  the  trade  would  fall  off  if 
there  was  not  a  licence  ? — I  suppose  the  laird  thought 
he  would  get  a  better  rent  if  the  premises  were  licensed ; 
thus  the  grocer  had  his  market  restricted. 


233,  Thomas  Williamson,  Tailors'  Cutter,  143  Nether- 
gate,  Dundee,  examined. 

6530.  The  Chairman, — Can  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  subject  of  the  enquiry.  I  am  told  yon 
are  prepared  to  speak  to  cases  of  drink  being  consumed 
on  the  premises  of  licensed  grocers? — ^Yee;  I  saw  it 
particularly  on  two  occasions.  I  saw  liquor  consumed 
at  one  time  by  four  individuals,  and  at  another  by  five 
in  the  same  shop. 

6531.  Was  this  done  openly? — ^Yes,  just  in  the  shop. 
The  first  time  I  witnessed  it,  I  was  pretty  well  into  the 
shop,  and  I  did  not  go  out.  The  second  time  I  did  not 
w^it  to  see  them  drmking,  and  I  went  out  to  the  out- 


side, so  that  I  would  not  see  it.     My  reason  for  going     Dunder. 
out  was  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  witness  of  the  dis-         ■■-* 
graceful  conduct,  as  I  considered  it.  Thomas 

6532.  Sherif  Crichtm.^When  was  that?— I  think  ^^^^^o^- 
about  three  years  ago  last  August. 

6533.  Were  both  cases  near  about  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes,  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  each  other. 

6534.  The  Chairman, — And  this  was  in  Dundee  ? — 
Yes. 

6535.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — At  what  time? — At 
night.  I  think  it  would  be  about  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
It  would  not  be  much  after  nine  o'clock  at  any  rate 
when  the  drinking  took  place. 

6536.  Perhaps  you  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  see- 
ing those  things  often? — Not  as  being  present,  but  I 
have  taken  particular  notice  of  such  things  being  done 
in  the  trade,  being  fully  aware  that  it  is  done,  and  I 
have  often  looked.  I  have  another  case  whi  ch  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  was  a  breach  of  certificate.  Looking 
into  a  shop,  I  saw  a  party  one  night  drinking  out  of  a 
tumbler  something  coloured/and  another  time  I  saw  five 
men  leaving  a  publichouse  door  and  going  up  the  stree); 
and  into  a  grocer's  shop,  as  I  believe  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  get  drink.  They  wer# going  into  a  public- 
house,  and  one  of  them  toucied  his  neighbour  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  something  to  him,  and  then  they 
turned  and  went  up  the  street  and  into  the  grocer's 
shop.  I  concluded  that  they  were  going  in,  not  for 
groceries,  but  for  drink,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
about  to  go  into  the  publichouse. 

6537.  Do  you  come  here  to  tell  us  those  tilings  from 
a  desire  to  put  down  drinking  habits,  or  why? — To 
separate  the  grocery  business  from  the  sale  of  spirits.  I 
believe  it  is  the  greatest  curse  which  the  working  men 
have.     I  mean  groceries  and  drink  being  sold  together. 

6538.  Have  cases  come  under  your  notice  of  mischief 
being  done  by  grocers'  shops?-- Yes.  I  have  been 
brought  up  amongst  working  people,  and  have  seen 
much  misery  caused  by  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
cause  of  drinking  amongst  women,  from  their  getting 
the  liquor  along  with  their  groceries,  and  that  br€»^  up 
the  peace  of  many  families. 

6539.  Have  you  known  actual  cases  of  women  taking 
to  drink  through  getting  drink  at  the  grocer's? — ^I 
believe  that  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

6540.  When  you  say  you  believe  it,  do*  you  really 
know  that  they  had  got  it  ther^? — Certainly  not  from  my 
seeing  them  personally,  but  I  know  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  getting  it  at  the  grocer's.  Whether  that 
was  the  original  cause  in  all  cases  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
beHeve  it  was. 

6541.  Are  you  interested  in  putting  down  the*  liquor 
traffic  altogether  ? — Well,  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  no 
need  for  it. 

6542.  Are  you  an  abstainer? — Yes,  and  have  been  so 
from  my  boyhood. 

6543.  And  if  you  have  a  feeling  about  it,  of  course 
you  do  desire  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  drinking  ? 
—Yes. 

6544.  And  very  likely,  I  daresay,  you  would  like  to 
see  the  publichouses  reduced  also  ? — Yes,  but  I  think 
that  the  licence  in  connection  with  the  groceries  is  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  well-being  of  working  men's 
families.  I  say  that  from  the  strongest  conviction,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  from  my  boyhood  up.  The 
women  will  adopt  almost  any  plsm  at  certain  stages  to 
get  the  drink. 

6545.  You  thiuk  that  being  at  the  grocer's  it  puts  it 
more  in  their  way  ? — Yes,  they  can  get  it  more  easily. 
At  certain  stages  women  will  get  it  at  the  grocer's  when 
they  would  not  go  into  a  pubUchouse  for  it,  and  I  have 
known  them  send  children  for  it — not  their  own  children, 
because  they  did  not  want  it  to  be  known  that  it  was 
they  who  were  getting  it. 

6546.  Mr  Ferguson,— Ra.ve  you  known  cases  of  them 
getting  it  unknown  to  their  husbands,? — Oh,  yes. 

6547.  Have  you  known  any  occasion  where  they  had 
it  put  down  in  the  book  under  a  different  name? — I 
believe  so.     There  was  one  case  ^idch  a  city  missionary 

'  in  Dundee  mentioned  to  me.     Of  course  I  did  not  see 
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the  book  myself,  but  the  missionaiy  mentioned  to  me 
about  an  old  couple  who  had  a  friend  from  a  distance 
on  a  visit,  and  who  took  unwelL  There  was  half  »  gill 
of  whisky  got  for  that  friend,  and  when  the  woman,  paid 
the  account  in  the  book  on  Saturday  her  husband  looked 
over  it  and  pointed  out  an  item  ^sundries'  which  he 
could  not  understand,  and  he  sent  her  dowu  again  about 
it.  He  told  her  also  to  menticxi  that  the  half  gill  of 
whisky  which  had  been  got  was  not  in  the  book.  The 
grocer  drew  attention  to  the  item  ^sundries,'  and  said 
that  the  half  gill  was  already  charged  under  that  entry. 
The  man  said  he  would  never  have,  any  mose  to  do  with 
the  book,  and  his  wife  waa  to  pay  lor  things  as  she  got 
them.  I  have  known  a  woman  get  loaf  bread,  take  it 
to  a  licensed  grocer's  shop  in  Edinburgh  and  get  whisky 
for  it.  I  have  known  that.  Her  husband  sJlowed  her 
to  get  bread  on  credit  at  the  baker's,  because  she  was 
such  a  drunken  character  that  she  was  not  trusted  with 
money,  but  she  took  the  bread  to  the  licensed  shop  and 
got  drink  in  exchange  for  it. 

6548x  The  Chmrman. — ^Well,  a  womaa  like  that 
would  have  got  whisky  anywhere  1 — I  expect  so,  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  beginning  of  it  is  in  the  grocer's 
diop,.  where  the  driilk  can  be  got  without  their  being 
seen,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing.  I  have 
frequently^  seen  a  woman  setting  down  a  bottle  on  the 
comer  of  the  counter  where  the  whisky  was  kept,  and 
standing  at  the  counter  till  the  bottle  waa  filled,  and 
then  slipping  away  with  it  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen,  lliese  are  things  which  I  believe  can.  be  seen, 
every  day  in  grocers'  ^ops. 


234.  Mr  David   Mitchell,    Clerk,    King  Street, 
Broughty   Ferry,  examined. 

6549.  The  Chairman, — You  are  prepared,  I  under- 
stand,, to  inform  the  Commission  of  violations  of  the  law 
which  you  have^  witnessed  ? — Yes.  I  shall  give  you  my 
experience  as  regards  the  licensed  gh>cery  system  in 
Broughty  Ferry  and  elsewhere  as  it  has  come  under  my 
observation.  There  are  26  licensed  houses  in  Broughty 
Ferry.  We  have  dose  upon  5000  inhabitants ;  or,  takings 
it  in  what  I  think  is  a  better  way,  1260  ratepayers  of 
.£5  rental  and  upwards.  So  these  are  what  represent  the 
houses  in  Broughty  Ferry.  Of  the  26  licensed  premises, 
13  are  grocers,  giving  one  to  every  98  of  the  house- 
holders of  X5  rental  suid  upwards.  Taking  the  whole 
26,  there  is  one  licensed  for  every  48  hooses  in  Broughty 
Ferry,  or  almost  equal  to  what  you  have  heard  with 
reg;ird  to  Newburgh  a  little  while  ago.  The  rentals  of 
those  houses  vary  from  £17  to  £52,  10s  on  the  part  of 
publicans,  and  from  £16  to  £49  on  the  part  of  licensed 
grocers. 

6550.  Broughty  Ferry  is  a  place-  through  which 
strangers  are  constantly  passing,  and  those  houses  will 
supply  a  great  many  people  besides  the  inhabitants  of 
Broughty  Ferry  1 — I  am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

6551.  A  great  maay  people  from  Dundee,  for  in- 
stance, must  go  to  it  ?— -Some  live  there. 

6552.  But  I  mean  visitors? — WeU,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  summer  visitors^ 

6553.  And  that  is  what  I  say,  that  those  houses 
supply  a  great  many  visitors) — Yes,  in  summer.  It 
has  been  stated  tonday  that  the  rental  would  be  a 
criterion  by  which  to  guide  the  limitation  of  those 
houses.  S<>  f ar  as  Broughty  Ferry  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  would  have  no  effect  whatever.  Some  of 
the  most  respectable  grocers  in  Broughty  Feny  pay  the 
lowest  rents.  We  have  one  at  £16  and  another  at 
£41,  and  their  businesses  are  about  equal,  and  in 
point  of  respectability  I  suppose  the  men  are  about 
equal  too.  Well,  we  have  a  most  respectable  class  of 
licensed  grocers.  We  have  ex-bailies,  ex-police  com- 
missioners, elders,  deacons,  and  managers  of  the  Church 
all  in  connection  with  the  trade ;  but  notwithstanding 
that  I  find  they  are  not  altogether  law-abiding  as  re- 
gards the  sale  of  liquor.  Speaking  of  five  or  six  years 
a§o  there  were  three  of  the  first-class  grocers  who  had ' 
what  may  be  styled  first-class  establishment^  and  out  of 


those  three  I  might  have  convicted  two  of  them  myself. 
I  have  witnessed  a  breach  of  the  law  by  two  of  the 
most  respectable  of  those  licensed  grocers. 

6554.  What  were  those  breaches  of  the  law  1 — Con- 
suming oa  the  premises.  Of  course  a  number  of  the 
licensed  houses  have  changed  hands  within  the  past  six 
years,  and  two  or  three  of  them  have  succumbed  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  one  or  two  have  died  out ;  others  haice 
been  established.  Six  years  ago  there  were  33  lic^ices^ 
but  th2X)ugh  strong  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  popula* 
tion  they  have  .been,  reduced  to  26,  strong  refwesentar 
tions  having  been  made  to  the  licensii^  bendi;  but 
still  they  are  enormously  ia  advance  of  what  they  ought 
to  be  for  the  requirements  of  Broughty  Feny.  I  be^ 
lieve,  however,  that  those  violations,  which  are  pretty 
general,  are  attributable  ta  over-competition.  The 
magistrates  are  in  no  small  degiee  blameable  for,  the 
increase  in  the  nnmber  of  licences  so  as  to  put  so  much 
competition  in  the  way. 

6555«  Are  you  able  to  say  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  breaches  of  the  law  are  pretty  general  1 — ^Yes ;  five 
or  six  years  ago  I  know  they  were. 

6556.  How  did  you  know  more  about  the  matter  %yb 
or  six  years  ago  than  you  do  now  1 — Well,  I  had  mors 
occasion  to.  visit  grocery  establishments  then  than  I 
have  now ;  indeed,  I  drank  whisky  and  other  stimulants 
myself  at  that  time.  That  is  why  I  refer  to  a  period  so 
far  back. 

6557.  At  that  time  did  you  see  drinking  on  the 
premises  of  many  grocers  in  Broughty  Ferry  1 — ^Yes. 
Of  the  grocers  who  were  in  Broughty  Ferry  &&  or  six 
years  ago,  I  have  seen  drinking  on  the  premises  in  the 
case  of  all  except  three. 

6558.  Mr  (Sampbdl  Smnton. — ^And  more  than  onca^ 
in  each  of  th^m^Yes,  repeatedly,  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  a  promiscuous  trade  that  waa  practised  by  the 
grocers. 

6559.  J£r  Ferguson. — When  you  say  that  you  saw 
drinking  repeatedly  on  the  premises,  waa  it  paid  for  or 
given  away  by  the  grocer  C-It  was  distinctly  paid  for,, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  sort  of  trade  that  is  not  easy  of 
detection.  In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  of  detection,  be- 
cause the  grocer  knows  his  own  customers,  and  of  course 
he  will  not  carry  on  a  promiscuous  trade, — that  is  to  say,, 
he  will  not  give  it  to  all  and  sundry  who  come  and  ask 
for  it  aa  a  publican  wilL.  His  customers  come  into  his 
premises,  and  it  is  not  known  to  the  police  outside  that 
they  are  not  ordering  groceries.  They  know  that  these 
people  are  frequenters  of  that  establishment,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  are  put  off  their  guard,  and 
the  breach  of  certificate  is  committed  in  that  sort  of 
way.  Then,.  I  believe,  speaking  of  the  question  in  it9 
bixMuiest  aspect,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any 
evidence  as  ta  the  state  of  society  previous  to  the 
grocers  having  a  licence  at  all  as  compared  with  what 
it  is  now. 

6560.  The  Ckairmaa. — ^Well,  the  grocers  always  had 
a  licence — they  had  a  publichouse,  licence  1 — ^But  not  of 
the  same  kind  which  they  have  now. 

6561.  Before  1853  they  were  allowed  to  sell-  liquor 
to  be  consumed  in  the  house  1 — ^Previous  to  1853^  it  was 
a  very  unusual  thing  to  see  a  drunken  woman  on  the 
streets.  You  would  not  have  seen  one  perhaps  in  a 
month,  and  it  was  quite  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  the  talk 
of  the  town  for  a  week  or  so  when  a  woman  such  as  the^ 
wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman  or  labourer  was  seen  the 
worse  of  drink  Now  that  is  not  an  unconunon  things 
It  is  very  commoa 

6562.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — But  that  cannot  be 
the  result  of  the  change  with  respect  to  the  grocers,  be- 
cause the7  had  the  same  power  of  selling  spirits  before  9 
— Perhaps  it  is  not.  I  ascribe  it  to  a  certain  circum- 
stance. We  know  that  most  of  the  working  population 
of  Brou^ty  Ferry  and  elsewhere  have  a  grocer  with 
whom  they  deal.  Their  wages  are  paid  eitiber  weekly 
or  fortnightly.  During  that  week  or  fortnight  they 
have  a  book  with  the  grocer,  and  during  that  time  it 
never  comes  imder  the  notice  of  the  husband  what  is 
going  on  with  the  grocer  till  the  fortnight  or  week  is  up„ 
and  thea  he  discovers  that  he  has  a  large  account, 
to  pay.  ^ 
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6563.  Why  is  the  state  .ef  tMngs  different  now  from 
what  it  was  formerly? — The  grocer  could  sell  in  the 
same  way  then,  only  in  addition  he  could  sell  ior  con- 
sumption on  the  premises? — ^I  believe  this  to  be  the 
reason.  Fonnerly  there  was  a  sort  of  truck  .^tem 
practised  by  master  tradesmen.  They  gaye  their  work- 
ing people  lines  to  go  to  a  certain  store  for  ce^ain  goods, 
which  they  cleared  off  at  the  pay.  The  grocer  handed 
back  the  Unes  to  the  master,  who  cashed  them  at  the 
pay,  but  now  it  is  quite  different ;  the  business  is  carried 
on  between  the  grocer  and  the  consumer.  The  master 
then  paid  his  servants'  accounts,  but  now  the  truck 
system  has  been  done  away  with 

6564.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  reviving  tiie 
(truck  system  ? — ^Certainly  not ;  .but  I  would  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  grocers  to  supply  drink  in  place  of 
groceries.  There  is  another  thing  that  goes  to  establish 
^e  fact  that  it  is  very  common  for  grocers  to  supply 
.drink  on  the  premises,  and  it  is  this.  You  see  a  vast 
deal  greater  amount  of  forenoon  drinking  than  would  be 
.seen  25  years  ago,  and  you  will  always  find  parties 
hanging  about  grocers'  shops — master  tradesmen  and 
other  parties.  You  will  find  there  is  not  any  more 
seen  going  into  and  out  of  the  publichouses ;  but  if 
you  meet  six  people  on  the  street  in  200  yards,  every 
third  man  smells  of  drink  by  one  o'clock  in  the  day  or 
thereabouts.  Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  Where 
do  they  get  it  1  We  do  not  see  them  about  the  public- 
houses  ;  we  cannot  say  that  they  get  it  at  the  grocer's, 
because  we  do  not  see  them  there,  but  the  inference  is 
that  they  get  it  thena. 

6565.  The  Chairman, — We  sliould  require  a  little 
more  direct  inference ;  that  is  a  very  vague  state»ent  % 
— Well,  I  have  already  stated  that  five  or  six  years  ago 
I  was  a  witness  of  what  went  on.  For  instance  in  Dun- 
dee I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  from  20  to  30  grocers' 
establishments  three  days  a  week  for  three  or  four 
months  during  the  autumn^  supplying  those  grocers 
with  farm  produce.  Now,  out  of  those  20  or  30  whom 
I  visited,  I  cannot  say  that  there  was  one  whom  I  could 
not  have  convicted  day  aftef  day  for  breach  of  certificate 
by  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

6566.  Mr  Campbell  Stnnton. — You  cannot  say  how 
far  that  custom  continues  1 — I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  trade  is  better  conducted  now  than  it 
was  then. 
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6567.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Have  you  had  oppor- 
^tunities  of  seeing  personally  and  being  cognisant  •otf 
.breaches  of  certificate  on  the  part  of  licensed  grocers  1 — 
I  have  been  in  Broughty  Ferry  for  4he  last  26  years> 
^except  for  3  years  during  that  period  when  I  resided  in 
Locbee,  and  I  have  haA  oecasion  for  the  last  six 
years  to  go  about  a  good  deal  amongst  the  grocers  of 
Broughty  Ferry.  Out  of  14  grocers  and  spirit-dealers 
,at  that  time  in  Broughty  Ferry^  I  myself  have  got 
liquor  from  all  minus  two;  ;and  not  only  personally,  but 
I  have  seen  it  frequently  got  from  12  out  of  Ahe  14.  I 
have  paid  for  it  myself,  and  have  also  got  it  along  with 
others  several  times.  As  regards  grocers  supplying 
females,  a  good  deal  has  come  under  my  observation.  I 
Jbave  seen  females  come  in  and  get  drink  when  they 
*would  aiot  be  seen  going  into  spirit-dealers'.  Latterly, 
when  they  began  to  get  very  low  sunk,  they  would  jq^ 
anywhere;  but  for  a  number  ef  years  they  went  to  the 
grocers,  when  they  would  not  be  seen  going  into  a  pubUc- 
house.  I  have  known  both  males  and  females  when  they 
fran  short  of  money  go  to  the  grocer's  shop  and  have 
tiie  liquor  marked  down  in  the  book- — ^not  4)nly  consmn- 
ittgit  on  the  premises,  but4;akingit  away  in  bottles. 

656£.  How  would  they  have  it  marked  dosyn^— I 
cannot  tell  that,  but  they  went  there  when  they  .could 
not  get  the  drink  at  the  publicans. 

6569.  How  did  the  grocers  come  to  give  the  drink  on 
credit,  knowing  that  they  could  not  recover  for  it? — I 
tjannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  it  :has<}ome  under  my  observa- 
iion.    I  have  seen  both  .males  and  iemales  ^ing  to  .the 


grocers'  shops  and  getting  St  lOn  ^jhing'  till  Saturday,     Dundbe. 
when  they  could  not  get  it  at  the  publichouse. 

6570.  When  you  speak  of  cases  you  have  seen  your- 
self, and  of  cases  in  which  you  haye  taken  part,  was  it 
merely  getting  a  dramacross  the  counter  or  sitting  down 
to  drink  1— The  back  shop  is  generally  the  place  for 
consuming  those  things.  People  generally  go  behind  the 
boxes  and  consume  tite.  liquor. 

6571.  Do  they  sit  down  or  do  they  just  toss  off  the 
dram  \ — They  do  not  sit  down.  They  merely  stand  for 
a  few  minutes  and  take  off  their  dranu 

6572.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that?— 
I  would  suggest  that  the  trades  should  be  entirely  ' 
separated.  There  were  two  grocers  in  particular  m. 
Broughty  Ferry  who  kept  their  shops  open  to  the  last 
moment  teveiy  night,  Saturday  included.  It  was  always 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  before  they  shut.  A&  chief  con- 
stable Keith  stated,  a. few  montiis  ago  the  jmagistrates 
restricted  the  hours  to  10  o'clock,  but  the  grocers  mostly 
kept  open  till  eleven,  while  the  publicans  shut  at  ten, 
and  therefore  the  grocers  had  an  hour  longer. 

6673.  And  one  remedy  you  would  suggest,  supposing 
you  could  not  get  all  you  want,  would  be  .to  shorten  the 
hours  t — ^Yes,  of  boUx  publicans  and  groqers,^ — imore 
particularly  grocers. 

6574.  Do  you  know  any  case  <rf  a  grocer  giving  drink 
in  the  morning  before  the  publichouses  were  allowed  to 
open? — Yes,  one  or  two  cases.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a 
general  rule,  but  one  or  two  cases  came  under  my 
observation. 

6575.  When  you  speak  of  the  breaches  of  certificate 
on  the  part  of  a  l^ge  proportion  of  the  grocers  in 
Broughty  Ferry,  were  these  habitual  cases  or  rare  ex* 
>ceptions  to  their  ordinary  practice  ?-r-It  was  their  habitual 
practice.  During  187(>-71-72, 1  think  there  were  four 
or  five  convictions. 

6576.  Were  the  certificates  forfeited  in  consequence  of 
those  convictions  j — ^Nq,  in  not  one  of  them. 


236.  Mr  David  Hill  M*Intosh,  Meal  Merchant, 
142  Hawkhill,  Dundee,  examined. 

6577.  The  Chairman.— YovL  have  been  a  witness  of 
breaches  of  the  law  similar  .to  those  spoken  to  by  Mr 
Thomson? — Yes. 

6578.  When  was  that? — A.  good  number  of  years 
ago,  but  I  do  not  know  thaA  the  habit  is  altered  in  any 
•way. 

6579.  How  many  years  ago  1— A  good  many— about 
17  or  18  years  ago,  but  I  have  seen  it  later  on.  Very 
lately  I  went  into  a  licensed  grocer's  shop  and  found 
4M>me  women  drinking  behind  tea-boxes, 

6580.  What  do  yon  mean  by  lately? — ^Within  a  year. 
They  were  behind  some  tea-boxes  erected  as  a  sort  of 
screen.  Speaking  of  what  occurred  YI  or  18  years  ago, 
I  recollect  seeing  a  young  woman  measuring  whisky  and 
putting  it  in  a  lady's  basket,  while  the  master  sat  and 
marked  it  down  in  ^he  book.  1^  young  woman  asked 
him  to  joark  down  one  peck  of  Indian  meal,  and  he  asked 
if  it  was  the  white  kind,  and  she  said  it  was.  I  saw  the 
whisky  measured  and  put  into  the  basket 

6581.  There  was  no  meal  given  at  the  same  time?— 
None.     There  was  bread  .and  some  tea  and  sugar. 

6582.  Do  you  think  white  meal  was  a  cant  name  fQr 
the  article?— It  was  quite  understood,  I  am  sure.  I 
have  also  seen  a  glass  of  whisky  given  to  a  party  when 
4ihey  paid  iheir  account  on  Saturday.     That  is  common. 

6583.  You  have  seen  that  more  than  once  1— OK 
often,  often. 

6584.  It  was  as  a  compliment  that  it  was  given  ?— 
Yes.  There  was  another  case  about  which  I  used  to  be 
greatly  annoyed.  A  man  whom  I  greatly  liked  would 
now  and  then  take  to  drinking,  and  he  would  keep  on  a 
drunken  spree  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time^  When 
every  other  thing  failed,  he  used  to  go  to  the  grocer 
where  his  wife  got  her  provisions,  and  in  that  way  would 
sometimes  get  kept  on  the  spree  as  long  as  a  week.  His 
wife,  almost  heart-broken,  hw  told  me  several  times  that 
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Dundee,  but  for  that  place  he  would  have  been  sober  a  veek  ago, 
because  he  could  not  have  got  the  drink  anywhere  else, 
not  having  money  to  pay  for  it.  Latterly  she  ceased 
going  to  the  shop  I  refer  to  in  consequence  of  that  I 
have  various  reasons  why  I  think  the  licence  should  be 
taken  from  the  grocers.  First  of  all  for  the  grocers 
themselves  I  think  it  is  a  great  wrong,  because  it  is  not 
very  easy  keeping, the  law.  There  are  customers  whom 
they  must  oblige  at  times. 

6685.  That  would  apply  to  anybody  who  had  a  Kcence, 
whether  a  grocer  or  not.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, who  was  not  a  grocer,  the  temptation  would  be 
the  same  to  him  ? — Quite. 

6586.  It  would  not  matter  whether  he  was  a  grocer 
or  anything  else? — No.  Then  I  know  it  to  be  very 
imf  air  to  numbers  of  other  grocers  near  by,  because  they 
cannot  compete  with  those  who  have  the  licence.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  which  is  very  conmion — a  very 
sad  thing,  and  more  common  in  grocers'  premises  than 
in  publichouses,  viz.,  giving  drams  to  lorrymen  and  van- 
men  who  are  delivering  goods.  When  they  give  a  lift 
with  goods,  or  help  to  stow  them  away  carefully,  instead 
of  giving  them  some  coppers,  whisky  is  given,  I  know 
two  or  three  men  who  have  become  habitual  drunkards 
in  consequence  of  that.  I  have  remonstrated  with  the 
men,  and  they  have  said — *  Well,  we  don't  pay  anything 

*  for  it' 
6587. — Have  you  been  rather  looking  out  for  those 

things  1 — ^I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  as  I  walk  up  and 
down. 

6588.  But  you  are  alive,  I  suppose,  to  things  which 
you  believe  to  be  evils,  and  have  been  looking  out  for 
instances  1 — A  good  many  things  come  under  my  notice 
without  looking  out.  No  further  than  this  day  a  young 
man  just  commencing  business  as  a  baker  told  me  that 
another  baker  had  done  him  out  of  two  customers  who 
used  to  purchase  bread  from  him  because  the  one  m^n 
drank  in  the  back  shop,  and  this  lad  would  not  conde- 
scend to  have  it  in  any  case  in  the  grocer's.  The  result 
was  that  the  grocer  would  not  purchase  anymore  from  him. 

6589.  But  this  was  a  baker  1 — Yes.  The  baker  sup- 
plied the  grocer  with  bread  to  retail,  and  the  grocer 
would  not  deal  with  this  baker  because  he  would  not 
stand  something.  Another  thing  came  under  my  notice 
this  week.  There  were  only  two  houses  that  I  con- 
sidered model  houses,  that  kept  the  law  in  the  west 
end,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  went.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  that  whisky  was  regularly  marked  in  pass- 
books as  goods.  I  went  into  a  grocer's  shop  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  asked  the  person  keeping  the 
shop,   *You   were  two  or  three    years   in   so-and-so's 

*  employment,' — ^that  person  is  out  of  the  business 
now, — *  how  did  you  manage  your  wMsky  1 '  and 
this  person  said,  *  In  regard  to  consumption  on  the  pre- 
'  mises  we  were  very  strict,  but  in  regard  to  customers 

*  with  pass-books,  we  marked   it  regularly  down   as 

*  goods.'     Now,  I  thought  this  was  a  shop  that  went 
■  strictly  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  was  quite  astonished 

to  hear  that.  I  find  that  at  an  early  stage  women  are 
sent  for  drink  to  the  grocer's  shop,  especially  when  it  is 
kept  by  a  young  woman,  when  they  would  not  send  to 
a  publichouse  for  it. 

6590.  Those  are  particular  instances  of  which  you  are 
speaking  1  You  find  that  women  go  to  the  grocer's  for 
whisky  when  they  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  1 — 
I  know  some  of  those  cases. 

659L  How  many  cases  can  you  recollect  at  this 
moment  ?  How  many  individuals  can  you  think  of  1 — 
I  know  a  great  many  who  began  in  that  way  to  tipple, 
and  who  are  now  addicted  to  taking  too  much,  so  ^at 
they  are  a  disgrace  to  their  families. 

6592.  Do  you  know  of  four  such  cases  that  you  can 
recall  to  your  mind  1 — I  believe  I  could  recall  more. 

6593.  But  you  can  distinctly  recall  four? — Yes.j 

6594.  I  suppose^ you  are  a  total  abstainer? — ^I  am 
not  here  because  I  am  a  total  abstainer. 

6595.  I  understand  you  take  an  interest  in  temper- 
ance, and  are  trying  to  promote  it  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  community  if  the 
licensed  houses  were  apart  from  grocers  altogether. 


6596.  Mr  Campbell  Stdnton. — Do  you  look  upon 
grocers'  shops  as  a  greater  evil  than  publichouses  ? — 
There  are  facilities  given  in  the  grocer's  shop  which  are 
not  found  in  the  other  places,  because  sometimes  people 
get  liquor  there  without  money,  whereas  in  the  public- 
house  they  have  always  to  pay  for  it 


237.  Mr  John  Jolly,  Sheriff  Officer,  Tayport,  examined. 

6597.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  mention  any  facts 
that  have  come  under  your  notice  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  oar  enquiry  1 — Various  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  seen  them 
while  making  my  calls  to  collect  debts,  charge  decrees, 
serve  summonses,  and  bring  up  witnesses.  Individuals 
have  said  to  me,  ^  So-and-so  has  summoned  me,  but  had 
'  it  not  been  that  whisky  was  sold  it  would  not  have 
'  been  the  case ;  what  do  you  think  I  should  do  in  the 

*  matter  ? '  *  Well,'  I  have  said,  *  pay ;  that  is  the  only 
'  way  to  get  out  of  it  Show  me  what  drink  is  in  this 
'  book — there  is  none  marked  ih  your  account'     '  No, 

*  you  will  find  it  here ;  I  got  so  much  drink  which  ap- 
'  pears  in  the  book  as  '  goods,' — sixteenpence,  that  was 

*  half  a  mutchkin."  "  Well,  can  you  show  me  anything 
more  t '  There  was  another,  and  another,  and  another, 
all  in  one  day,  put  down  as  41b.  loaves  of  bread.     *  How 

*  many  of  a  family  have  you  got  ? '     *  Five.'     *  And 

*  there  are  five  41b.  loaves  of  bread.     How  do  you  make 

*  all  that  outr 

6598.  Is  this  a  real  conversation  J — Yes,  it  is  a  con- 
versation that  took  placa  WeU,  the  party  was  sum- 
moned, and  went  before  the  sheriff  at  Cupar-Fife.  The 
sheriff  was  very  dubious  about  it,  and  asked  whether 
there  was  nothing  else  marked  down  in  the  shape  of 
bread  than  bread.  The  party  would  not  say  whether  it 
was  the  case  or  not, — the  husband  being  summoned 
along  with  his  wife.  '  Well,'  she  said,  *  No,' — and  still 
she  maintained   that  the  account  was  wrong.     '  How 

*  much  wrong  is  it  ? '  '  Well  there  is  £2/  she  said.  I 
saw  that  the  sheriff  gave  credence  to  that,  and  took  off 
£2,  as  the  book  was  suspicious  and  confused ;  but  all 
the  time  she  did  not  confess  to  the  whisky,  being  in 
fear  of  her  husband.     ^  He   said  that  was  an  awful 

*  family  to  eat  so  much  bread.'     I  then  said,  *  But  why 

*  did  you  not  tell  the  truth  and  plead  the  Tippling  Act? ' 

*  Well,'  she  said,  *  if  I  had  done  so  my  husband  would 

*  have  killed  me  this  night;  but  I  wiU  never* set  foot 

*  in  that  shop  again,  because  they  sell  drink.' 

6599.  When  did  this  take  place  ?— -In  1875  or  early 
in  1876.  Many  cases  such  as  that  have  happened.  I 
have  had  meiny  accounts  to  collect  in  our  place  and 
throughout  the  country,  often  amongst  farm  servants* 
wives  who  have  been  getting  their  goods  at  a  licensed 
grocer's,  and  when  they  have  been  charged  upon  whisky 
bills,  I  have  asked   them,  *Why  do  you  go  there?' 

*  Well,  I  just  went  there  because  they  sold  drink.'  I 
have  asked  them  if  they  had  no  other  reasoa  ,  '  Well^ 

*  we  generally  get  our  goods  cheaper  there  than  we  can 
<  get  them  in  the  general  grocer's,  because  he  has  a 
'  better  profit  off  the  whisky  than  off  the  rest  of  the 
'  groceries.'  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the 
licensed  grocers  in  various  districts  of  the  country  sell 
their  groceries  cheaper  to  induce  customers  to  come, 
because  they  have  a  larger  profit  off  the  whisky  than  off 
anything  else, 

6600.  When  you  say  you  believe  it  to  be  the  case, 
have  you  taken  out  items  from  the  accounts  and  com- 
pared them  with  those  in  the  accounts  of  other  grocers  1 — 
I  have,  and  I  have  found  a  very  great  discrepancy,  even 
in  our  own  little  place  of  2500  individuals.  There  is 
another  matter.  I  think  that  whisky  ought  not  to  be 
sold  by  publicans  for  consumption  outside  the  premises 
at  aU.  Whatever  whisky  thdy  have  to  sell  should  be 
consumed  on  the  premises ;  and  whoever  may  be  the 
party  who  seUs  it  otherwise,  none  should  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  and  not  less  than  one  quart,  in  a  sealed 
bottle,  should  be  given  out  It  has  often  come  under 
my  observation  ^t  little  children  are  sent  to  the 
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grocer's  shop  for  a  glass  of  whisky.  That  is  a  very  sad 
state  of  things  to  set  before  a  child, — and  that  child  not 
one  of  the  family  that  wants  the  liquor,  but  a  stranger, 
because  they  try  to  get  a  strange  child  to  go  for  it. 

*  Bring  me  half  a  gill  at  3Jd.,  and  you  can  keep  the  odd 

*  halfpenny  to  yourself.*  And  how  bad  is  the  stuff  that 
is  got !  They  have  the  same  profit  off  cheap  whisky  as 
off  dear,  and  I  believe  many^of  the  grocers  sell  a  worse 
glass  of  whisky  than  can  be  got  in  any  publichouse 
whatever. 

6601.  Mr  Gampbdl  Smnton, — But  if  you  adopt  the 
plan  of  prohibiting  grocers  from  selling  less  than  a 
quart  bottle,  and  prohibiting  publicans  from  selling  any 
Hquor  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  where  would  a 
man  go  who  wanted  to  buy  a  gill  of  whisky,  and  take  it 
home  with  him  1 — ^Let  him  want  it  if  he  cannot  get 
anything  more  than  that. 

6602.  In  short,  you  would  let  him  want  a  gill,  bat 
get  a  bottle? — He  would  be  far  better  with  a  bottle 
without  whisky  than  a  bottle  with  it. 

6603.  The  Chairman. — I  am  afraid  you  are  against 
drinking  whisky  at  all  % — Yes ;  but  though  I  am  8o>  I 
am  not  here  for  that  purpose.  I  am  here  to  show  the 
evils  of  the  trade  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

6604.  But  it  is  the  case  that  you  are  against  it 
altogether  ? — ^You  are  quite  right.  In  the  next  place,  I 
think  that  neither  a  grocer  nor  a  publican  should  have 
two  doOTS  to  his  shop.  You  "will  invariably  find  those 
trades  mixed  together;  but  there  is  no  word  against 
the  grocer's  backdoor  being  shut  up,  while  they  look 
sharply  after  the  publican ;  and  it  is  strange  that  they 
allow  hotels  to  have  as  many  doors  as  they  please. 
Now,  I  hold  that  eveiy  customer  should  go  in  and  out 
at  the  same  door,  bxA  everything  taken  in  at  the 
one  door  should  come  out  at  the  same, — no  backdoor. 
I  have  ihany  a  time  seen  a  respectable  man  go  to  the 
backdoor  who  would  not  ga  to  the  front ;  and  I  know 
for  a  certainty,  that  women  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  regularly  never  go  to-  the  publichouse  at  all, 
because  the  publican  will  scarcely  allow  them  to  come 
in,  but  they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  drink  at 
the  grocer's  shop. 

6605*  Why  will  not  the  publican  let  them  in  % — Be- 
cause he  considers  them  too  disreputable.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  them  go  in  and  him  turn  them  out  with 
the  money  in  their  hand. 

6606.  You  mean  disreputable   wwnen? — Any  class 
who  went  there,  if  they  were  not  respectably  dressed,  ^ 
with  a  bonnet  on  their  head.     But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
grocer ;  he  takes  them  in  however  they  are  clad,  or  with  . 
scarcely  any  deeding  at  all.     I  think  those  are  businesses 
that  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

6607.  Mr  Ferguson, — In  the  case  of  publicans  who 
would  not  sell  to  women,  was  it  because  they  objected 
to  the  women  coming  there  withoitt  the  knowledge  of 
their  husbands  1 — Exactly,  and  because  they  had  more 
need  of  the  money  otherwise.  I  know  it  to  be  a  practice 
amongst  some  women  to  ask  a  penny  from  a  person  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  and  then  they  will  get  another 
penny  from  somebody  else,  and  they  will  go  to  their 
grocer  and  get  2d  worth  of  whisky.  I  have  known  that 
done  six  or  seven  times  a  day  in  the  place  where  I  live, 
and  by  the  time  the  sun  is  down  the  individual  is  down 
also. 


occasions? — Upwards  of  12  or  14  occasions  I  have  been 
in  there. 

6614.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  got  it  12  or  14 
times  1 — Yes, 

6615.  In  fact,  it  was  a  practice? — ^Yes. 

6616.  Have  you  given  up  drinking  altogethar? — ^Yes. 

6617.  Did  the  dnnking  take  pla^  in  more  than  one 
shop  t — ^It  was  always  in  the  one  shop. 

6618.  You  never  went  elsewhere  ?---No^ 

6619.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  drink  there  also? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  different  parties  drinking,  and  have  had 
four  or  five  persons  in  with  mysell 

6620.  Did  you  often  drink  in  the  front  shop  as  well 
as  behind? — ^Yes,  it  was  more  especially  in  the  front, 
shop.  When  we  had  a  little  more  time  to  spare  we  took 
the  back  shop  for  it. 


AUaBandet 
M*Lagan. 


239.  Q.  H.,  (who  gave  his  name  to  the  Commissioners), 
Cutter,  Dundee,  examined. 

6621.  The  Chairman, — I  believe  you  refused  to  pay 
7s  or  8s  for  drink,  which  was  entered  in  a  pass-book  as 
goods,  while  in  reality  it  was  for  drink  ? — Yes.  I  think 
that  was  about  two  or  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  I  got 
in  an  account  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  from 
a  grocer  and  spirit-dealer.  When  I  got  it  I  asked  for 
a  detailed  account  In  the  detailed  account  there  was 
a  lot  of  *  sundries '  marked.  I  went  to  the  grocer  and 
asked  what  these  were.     *  Oh,'  he  said,  *if  you  pay  the 

*  rest  I  will  let  you  off  with  the  sundries.'  I  came  home 
again,  and  asked  some  of  my  family  what  they  had  got. 
We  looked  over  the  account,  and  found  2s  on  a  Satuiday 
night  marked  down  as  loaves  or  some  other  thing, — I 
don't  know  what  it  was, — ^but  there  had  been  a  half- 
mutchkin  got  which  I  never  gave  any  authority  for. 
After  that  I  paid  the  man  off  all  but  6s,  and  sent  for  the 
account  to  see  how  we  stood.  He  told  me  I  had  just 
paid  13s,  but  I  let  him  see  the  account  and  said  I  had 
paid  all  but  6a     He  then  said — *  You  leaye  that,  and  I 

*  will  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  what  you  have 

*  paid.'  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  account 
since. 

6622.  He  let  the  thing  drop?— Yes.  There  was. 
another  instanca  About  four  years  ago  a  man  sent 
in  a  big  account  I  knew  there  was  a  lot  of  whisky 
about  it  and  questioned  him.  I  put  off  a  good  while^ 
before  I  would  pay  anything,  and  then  he  said  he 
would  take  off  one-half  if  I  would  pay  the  rest,  which, 
J  did  without  going  to  any  loggerheads  about  it  In 
another  case  I  did  not  see  the  book,  but  I  know  it  was 
done ;  two  or  three  persons  k;ept  company  together  and 
went  to  this  grocer's  shop  and  got  whisky,  which  Wa« 
marked  down  as  goods. 

6623.  When  was  this  last  case?— About  two-and- 
a-half  years,  ago.  There  are  a  great  many  caaes  equally 
bad  that  I  could  bring  up,  but  these  are  things  I  had 
to  do  with  myself. 

6624  Mr  CamjMl  Svnnton. — ^Were  these  all  in  the 
same  shop? — No ;  it  was  one  shop  where  they  dropped 
the  account  ;^and  another  where  they  took  off  one-hdf. 

6625.  They-were  both  in  Dundee?— Yes 


Q.  H. 


238.  Mr  Alexander  M*L  agan.  Painter,  Broughty  Ferry,, 
examined. 

6608.  The  Chairman. — I  believe  you  also  have  seen 
breaches  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  licensed  grocers  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  got  drink  in  a  grocer's  shop,  both  standing 
at  the  counter  and  sitting  in  the  back  shop. 

6609.  When  have  you  seenjthat? — About  three  years 
ago. 

6610.  Three  years  ago  you  were  served  with  whisky 
in  a  grocer's  shop  in  Brou^ty  Ferry  ? — In  Dundee. 

6611.  At  the  counter?— -In  the  l»ck  shop  too. 

6612.  On  another  occasion  ? — ^Yes. 

6613.  Mr     Campbell    Stvinton, — On     any    other 


240.  Ex-Provost  Whyte,  Forfar,  examined 

6626.  Th^  Chairman. — When  were  you  provost  of 
Forfar?— From  1866  to  1874. 

6627.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
grocer's  licence  l--So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  thmk 
the  small  grocers  are  a  positive  evil  to  the  community. 
There  are  many  respectable  grocers,  however,  in  the 
trada 

6628.  What  harm  do  the  small  grocers  do  ? — Breaches 
of  certificate  take  place  in  their  premises.  I  think  they 
conduct  their  business  in  a  loose  way. 

6629*  You  were  going  on  to  say  that  there  are  many 
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DuNDEx.     respectable  grocers  1 — ^Yes ;  liiere  are  grocers  who  .oon- 

—         duct  their  business  in  a  respectable  way. 
^^T*^        6630.  'niat.  being  so,— there  being  some  against 

^'      whom  no  complaint  can  be  made,  and  others  who  allow 

drinking  on  the  premises, — what  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  done  3  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  change  in 
the  law  which  gives  the  licence  to  the  grocers  9 — ^I  ^nk 
there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  amount  of  drink 
sold  by  a  grocer. 

.6631.  Where  would  you  ,place  the  restriction? — I 
think  he  should  be  entitled  to  sell  only  a  certain 
quantity,  and  in  a  sealed  bottle. 

6632.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ?— That  is  a 
▼ery  difficult  question.  In  the  restriction  of  grocers' 
licences,  there  will  certainly  be  a  confiscation  of  inte- 
rests ;  but  the  general  good  of  the  public  is  more  to  be 
looked  to  than  the  private  interests  of  the  grocers. 

6633.  Some  people  have  proposed  that  the  grocers 
should  sell  not  less  than  a  quart  bottle,  that  their  trade 
ought  not  to  be  in  drams ;  while  others  say  it  would 
interfere  with  their  trade  if  working  men  coidd  not  get 
as  small  a  quantity  as  they  require  at  a  time.  Now, 
would  you  condescend  upon  any  quantity? — ^It  would 
be  difficult  to  do  so,  vbut  I  think  a  quart  bottle  is  low 
enough. 

6634.  Then  that  would  knock  this  small  trade  oa  the 
head.? — Quite  so. 

6635.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan,  on  the  whole, 
that  drink  should  be  sold  at  the  grocer^  at  all,  or  do 
you  think  it  better  it  should  not  be  sold  at  the  grocer's, 
and  that  the  license  should  be  given  separately? — ^I 
think  that  the  taking  away  of  fJ^e  licence  from  the 
grocers  altogether  would  entail  a  hardship  upon  the 
respectable  traders,  because  there  are  many  towns 
where  a  business  could  not  be  carried  on  wiUiout  the 
licence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  my  own  private  opinion 
is  that  the  trades  should  be  entirely  dissociated. 

6636.  Your  chief  objection  to  dissociating  the  trades 
would  be  the  hardship  to  individuals  ? — Partly  so,  and 
partly  that  there  are  districts  where  no  opportunity 
exists  of  getting  spirits  except  from  the  grocer. 

6637.  But,  in  the  first  place,  supposing  there  was 
such  a  change,  due  regard  would  be  had  to  individual 
interests.  Then,  in  regard  to  your  second  object,  do 
you  not  think  that  if  the  trades  were  separated,  another 
class  of  shops  might  grow  up  where  spirits,  wine,  and 
ale  would  be  sold,  but  no  groceries  ?-— Well,  I  think 
that  so  long  as  there  'is  a  demand  for  the  article^  the  ^ 
supply  jnust  be  provided  in  some  shape  or  other.  I  ' 
thii^  l^e  grocers  should  be  restricted  as  to  the  amount 
of  spirits  they  sell,  and  that  it  should  be  sold  only  in 
sealed  bottles.  That  would  do  away  with  the  small 
grocers.  .Parties  requiring  small  quantities  of  liquor 
would  then  have  to  go  for  it  either  to  the  htotels  or  the 
ptblichouses. 

6638.  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  that  in  the 
abstract  you  think  the  trades 'have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other,  but  that  you  see  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  separating  them,  and  so  you  would  regulate  them  ? 


:6643.  Even  €bougk  it  iffould  be  some  inconvenience 
to  the  public? — It  would  be  a  ;great  inconvenience  to 
the  public;  .there  is  no. doubt  about  it. 


.6639.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  say  ? — ^Y^s ;  quite  so. 

'r6640.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Would  you  think  it 
desioable  that  grocers  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
cask  of  spirits  on  tap  in  the  shop  ? — I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  question. 

6641.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — You  said  that  one  objection  you 
had  to  separating  die  trades,  was  the  injustice  to  indivi- 
duals. But  what  about  the  public?  Would  it  not  be  in- 
convenient to  Uie  public  to  have  them  separated?— I  think 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  to  deprive  the 
grocers  entirely  of  the  licence.  There  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  who  prefer  to  go  to  the  grocer's  when  they 
want  spirituous  liquor,  and  I  think  the  respectable 
jgrocers  who  carry  on  their  business  without  the  slightest 
a>bjection  would  be  enabled  to  supply  that  class. 

6642.  But  from  the  evidence  you  have  given,  I  pre- 
sume you  consider  that  the  good  which  would  be  derived 
'from  dissociating  the  two  trades  woiild  more  than 
iK)unterbalance  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  ? — Well, 
my  own  private  (pinion  is  that  the  tracks  should  be 
dissociated. 


241.  Mr  James  Eewans,  Licensed  Orocer, ' ' 

Forfar, 

242.  Mr  William    Cheistison,  Licensed 

'Grocer,  Kirriemuir, 


•  examined. 


6644.  The  Chairman, — Mr  Kewans  what  have  you 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  ? — Mr  Rewans, — I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  licensed  grocers  of  Forfar.  I 
have  drawn  up  a  statement,  which  I  shall  read : — '  I  con- 
sider that  the  present  system  of  the  licensed  grocery 
trade  is  a  good  one,  and  that  to  separate  the  one  part  of 
the  trade  from  the  other  would  be  a  great  mistake.  It 
would  not  only  be  taking  away  a  great  and  long  existing 
good  from  the  community,  but  bringing  into  their imidst 
a  great  evil  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  community  would 
care  to  have  the  trade  so  divided,  at  least  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  if  it  was  so  they  would  find  it  to  be  a  veiy 
great  inconvenience.  In  the  meantime  it  is  -a  great 
advantage  to  them  to  be  able  to  buy « spirits  along  with 
other  groceries  at  a  grocer's,  and  the  article  is  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  that  which  can  be  had  at  any 
publichouse.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  grocers 
generally  allow  their  spirits  to  mature  in  bond,  wheieas 
publicans,  for  want  of  capital,  cannot  do  so.  There 
are  many  people  susceptive  and  careful  as  to  their  char- 
acter, who  would  feel  aggrieved  were  they  compelled 
to  enter  a  publichouse,  and  that  more  specially  by 
law.  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  dividing  the  trade 
we  would  be  throwing  temptation  in  ithe  way  of  the 
public,  giving  them  greater  inducements  and  better 
opportunities  for  drinking,  and  thus  injure  and 
diminish  their  moral  welfare.  The  grocer's  shop  is 
the  'Very  thing  which  keeps  them  from  the  public- 
iiouse,  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  no 
harm  resulting  from  the  present  system,  still  by  all 
means  of  two  evils  choose  the  less.  The  public  are 
also  very  much  better  attended  in  a  grocer's  shop  than^in 
a  publidiouse,  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  would  give 
up  the  one  for  the  other.  Many  of  our  customers — 
that  is  to  say,  actual  buyers — are  women,  and  it  would 
be  their  ruin  to  he  compelled  to  go  to  the  publichouse. 
Then  as  to  the  grocers  tibemselves,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  hardship  aod  a  gross  ii\justiee  to  them  were 
their  trade  to  be  •separated.  I  cannot  see  why,  in  ^t, 
how  it  can  be  so  rightly  and  fairly,  for  ihe  one  is  part 
of  the  other,  and  it  takes  them  both  to  make  up  the 
grocer  according  to  custom  established  for  many  years. 
A  man  has  learned  the  trade,  and  has. doubtless  spent 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  establishing  his  busi- 
ness and  fitting  up  his  shop  suitably  to  carry  it  on  in 
its  united  state,  and  to  separate  them — to  put  it 
plainly — would  be  to  take  away  the  better  part  of  a 
man's  living.  Whilst  he  conducts  his  business 
honourably,  I  cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason 
for  dividing  them.  Some  people  are  of  opinion 
that  grocers  reduce  the  prices  in  groceries  for 
the  s{^e  of  the  sale  of  driuL  This  is  not  the 
case  and  could  never  be  do^^.  It  would  be  false 
economy,  indeed,  to  reduce  the  prices  in  goods  when 
there  are  hundreds  of  customers  who  seldom  or  never 
purchase  drink.  Many  have  pass-books ;  but  false 
entries  have  never  been  heard  of  in  Forfar — that  is, 
groceries  being  entered  in  the  book  when  it  was  really 
drink  that  was  bought  This  is  a  vile  system,  and  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  greatly  injure  the  character  of 
grocers  and  their  trade,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
expose  those  who  are  detected  in  it.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  drink  sold  in  small  quantities,  but  not  iess 
than  half  gills;  and  I  do  not  think  that  to  restrict  the 
minimum  quantity  for  sale  to  a  quart  would  'be  ad- 
visable. It  would  tend  to  heavy  drinking,  and  if  they 
could  not  obtain  it  at  the  grocer's  they  would  of  ^course 
go  to  the  publican's,  and  there  be  served  with  drink  of 
very  inferior  quality,  which  would  be  very  injurious. 
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'  Very  little  drink  is  now  consumed  on  the  prenuses  in 

*  Forfar.     I  believe  it  was  at  one  time  done  in  some 

*  shops,  but  is  now  so  to  a  very  limited  eicteni     It  may 

*  be  BO  sometimes — for  instance,  to  travellers  and  cus- 

*  tomers  by  way  of  samples.  If  there  was  a  fixed  sum 
'  for  minimum  rental,  and  that  moderately  high,  say 
^  £20,  or  thereby,  I  think  it  would  probably  help  to 
^  diminish  the  quantity  of  houses.     I  may  also  remark 

*  that  the  hours  are  meanwhile,  rather  long,  and  that  it 
'  would  be  advisable  ta  make  upon  them  a  slight  alterar 
*^tion— 4»y  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of 
'  Saturdays^  when  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  we 

*  might  keep  open  two  hours  longer — ^that  is  until 
^10  P.M.       I  have  also  to  state  that    the  following 

*  approve  of  and  concur  in  the  above  opinion : — John 
'  Melvin,  James  Martin,  John  Adamson,  David  Cramond, 
'  Lewis  Smith,  Charles  Qrecory,  John  Eermack,  jr.,  G. 
'Smith,   R    Clark,   James  Lumsden,  Mrs  Jamieson, 

*  Charles  Robbie,  John  M'Aracher,  David  Mathieson, 
'  David  Barry,  licensed  grocers ;  Alexander  Irons,  iron- 
'  monger  ;  George  Webster,  builder ;  Jamea  Farquhar- 
'son,  builder;  John  Weir,  M.A.,  minister.' 

6645.  Do  the  grocers  in  Forfar  at  present  open  before 
8  in  the  morning  1 — ^Not  generally.  There  are  a  few. 
who  open  before^  8,  but  not  many. 

d646.  You  yourself  do  not  open  before  8 1 — No. 

6647.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — At  what  time  do  you 
dose? — At  9  o'clock  all  the  week  except  Saturday, 
and  on  Saturday  at  11. 

-664S.  What  is  the  great  object  of  keying  open  on 
Saturday  ? — We  have  a  large  country  district.  Some- 
times it  is  6  o'clock  before  the  people:  get  away  from 
their  work,  and  they  can  scarcely  manage  before^  1 1 
o'clodL  ta  get  down  to.  the  town  and  make  their  pur- 
chases ;  besides  which  there  are  a  few  tradesmen,  sudi 
as  tailora  and  shoemakers,  who  do  not  get  their  pay 
until  late,  and  have  no  money  to  spend  until  that  time 
of  night. 

6649.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  those  grocers  who 
tell  us  they  would  have  no  objection  to  close  at  8 
o'clock  1 — ^I  think  that  would  be  agreed  to.  It  would 
bo  an  improvement  to  close  at  8  during  the  week, 
except  on  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  I  think  10.  o'clock 
might  suit  us  very  well. 

6650.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  often  to  refuse 
people  coming  and  asking  to  drink  in  your  shop? — That 
has  never  been  asked  from  me  since  the  passing  of  the 
Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act 

6651.  Sheriff  Crichton. — Do  people  ever  purchase 
from  you  in  open  vessels  ? — Never. 

6652.  The  Chairman, — ^Have  you  held  a  licence 
long? — I  have  been  in  the  trade  thirty-nine  years,  and 
have  been  a  licensed  grocer  for  thirty-six  years.    - 

6653.  Have  you,  Mr  Christison,  anything  to  say  to 
us  ? — Mr  Christison, — I  represent  the  licenced  grocers  of 
Kirriemuir,  six  in  number,  on  whose  behalf  I  have  to 
read  the  following  statement : — *  We,  the  undersigned, 
^  find  that  families  in  town  and  from  the  country  prefer 
'  getting  wines  and  spirits  from  their  grocer,  along  with 
'  other  goods.  To  tak&  away  the  grocer's  licence  will 
^  compel  those  who  want  spirits  or  wine  to  go  where 

*  they  will  get  them,  and  that  is  either  in  a  publiehouse 
^  or  hotd.  We  find  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
^  customers  gain  confidence  in  their  grocer,  and,  being 
^  supplied  with  a  good  artkle,  find  it  more  convenient 
'  to  get  all  from  their  grocer.     It  is  a  delicate  question 

*  to  ask  if  women  and  children  are  better  to  buy  from 
^  the  licensed  grocer,  and  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 
^  We  have  not,  in  all  our  experience  of  Hcensed  grocers, 
^  ever  been  asked  for  spirits  and  book  them  for  groceries. 

*  Woi^ng  men  have  never  compl^ned  to  us  about  this 

*  being  done,  and  in  no  «ase  have  we  ever  heard  of 

*  groceries  being  bought  and  sold  for  drink  of  any  kind. 

*  We  think  it  a  great  hardship  for  those  who  only 
^  require,  say,  a  gill  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  wine^  as  the 
'  case  may  be,  for  a  sick  person,  or  for  their  own  use,  to 
^  compel  them  to  go  anywhere  else  than  to  their  grocer. 
'  The  filling  of  open  vessels  is  unknown  in  Kirriemuir, 

*  especially  by  grocers.  The  restriction  of  selling  a 
'*  quart  bottle  we  are  sure  would  not  diminish  drinking, 
^  knowing  it  can  be  got  elsewhere  in  smaller  quajititiee.. 


*  The  inconvenience  of  having  stock  stored  in  cellars     Dundeb. 
'  apart  from  our  shops  will  lead  to  serious  inconvenience,         — 

*  as  also  unprincipled  people  might  be  led  to  take  ad-     ^o^/ms 

*  vantage,  of  this.     With  regard  to  the  hours  of  licensed      g^^H^' 

*  grocers,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  the  rules  that  may  be*  CkriHuon, 
^  may  be  made  by  the  Royal  Conmdssion,  but  we  think        

'  from  8  A.M.  to  8  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturday  to  keep 

*  open  till  10  o'clock  p.m.,  aild  on  the  whole  we  think 
'the  licenced  grocer  conducts  his  business  respectably. 
<  — ^Wm.^Alexander  <&  Son,  William  Christison,  Thomas 
'  Kewans,  Mary  Millar,  James  D.  Caw. 

6654.  You  spoke  about  unprincipled  people  taking 
advantage  of  the  storage  of  stock  in  ceUaxs.  What  do 
you  mjdan  by  that  ? — ^Whoever  might  be  in  the  trade  if 
that  restriction  were  adopted*. 

6655.  How  would  unprincipled  people  take  advantage 
of  whisky  being  in  the  cellar? — Well,  the  person  ia 
charge  can  never  be  always  in  the  cellar. 

6656.  He  could  be  there  while  the  whisky  was  being 
bottled  ? — ^He  could  not  be  there  always.  Then,  again,  ha 
would  require,  to  go  for  a.gallon  if  any  one  came  in  for  it 

6t657.  How  often  do  you  sell  a  gallon  of  whisky 
straight  away  ? — On  market  days  we  sell  many. 

6658.  But  if  you  knew  you  had  a  demand  for  it,  yoa 
could  have  the  gallon  jars  filled  ? — Well^  we  might  Iwve 
that  too. 

6659. — You  say  you  think  it.  better  that,  childrea 
should  go  to  the  grocer's  than  to  the  publiGhouse«  Then 
they  do  go  to  the  grocer's  ? — ^I  say  it  is  a  delicate  things 
and  not  ^or  us  to  determine  which  is  best. 

6:660..  Then  children  do  go  to  buy  liquor  at  the 
licensed  grocer's? — Children  from  10  to  14  come  for  a 
gill  of  wine  for  a  sick  person,  and  so  on. 

6661.  Mr  CampbeU  Smnton. — Of  course  you  would 
not  sell  it  to  them  unless  you  thought  they  came  only  aa 
messengers-? — Of  course  not 

6662.  Sheriff  CrickUm, — ^It.has  been  suggested  to  ua 
that  no  spirits  should  be  removed  from  bond  until  they, 
are  two  years  old.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ? — Mn 
Kewans, — ^I  should  be  very  agreeable  if  that  were  the 
casa  I  never  remove  whisky  &om  bond  till  it  is  two 
years  old.  Mr  Christison, — It  is  seldom  known  to  be 
sold  by  a  grocer  before  that  time. 

QQ^Z,  Neither  of  you  would  have  any  objection  ?— 
Mr  Kewans  and  Mr  Christison.-^N ot  tiie  least 

6664.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUm, — ^Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  the  police  having  the  same  facilities  for 
entering*  your  premises  which  they  have  for  entering 
hotels  %—Mr  Christison, — I  was  not  aware  til]  this  week 
that  they  had  not  the  same  surveillance  over  the  grocer 
as  they  have  over  the  publican.  Mr  KeuKms,^-!  con«- 
cur  in  that     I  have  no  objection  to  that 

6665*  The  Chairman, — ^How  many  grocers  are  there 
in  Kirriemuir  ?  Mr  Christison, — There  are  6  licensed 
grocers. 

6666.  How  many  unlicensed  I — ^That  business  is. prin- 
cipally carried  on.  by  the  co-operative  societies.  The 
trade  in  Kirriemuir  is  principally  family  trade,  where 
orders  come  in  hom.  a  radius  of  20  miles,  and  it  would 
be  a  hardship  for  us  if  we  could  not  execute  the  whole 
orders. 

6667.  Then  your  trade  in  small  quantities  is  not  of 
much  use  to  you  ? — Yes,  the  trade  in  small  quantities 
is  considerable  too,  I  admit 

6668.  And  you  have  said,  Mr  Kewans,  that  the  trade 
in  small  quantities  is  a  large  part  of  your  business  ? — Mr 
Ketvans. — Though  not  with  me  personally,  I  know  it  to 
be  a  considerable  part  of  the  business. 

6669.  Mr  Campbell  *Stfftnto».--^uppose  the  legislature- 
thought  it  wise  and  necessary  to  separate  the  trades  of 
grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  which  would  you  select? — ^I 
would  ^ve  it  up  altogelier^-— ^th  grocery  and  spirits,. 
— ^it  would  be  such  a  very  great  hardship  to  the  grocer ;. 
it  would  confiscate  a  great  part  of  his  means. 

6670.  But  are  there  not  a  great  many  grocers  who^ 
make  a  respectable  livelihood  though  they  have  not  the^ 
licence  ? — I  believe  there  are. 

6671.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  idea  ?r— 
Well,  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  have  been,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  start  a  fresh  business  altogether^ — ^it  would 
make  a  thorough  change  in.  the;  buaindss. 
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Dundee.  ^672.  If  you  were  a  young  man,  can  you  say  what 

—  your  view  would  be  1 — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 

K^^  •  ^  decide. 

wmom  6673,  YoTl  would  take  some  time  to  decide  1 — ^Yes. 


John  Dickson,  243.  Mr  John  Dickson,  labourer,  Dundee,  examined. 

6674.  The  Chairman, — You  wrote  to  us  some  time 
ago,  enclosing  a  grocer's  bill  1 — ^Yes. 

6675.  Is  ^ere  anything  in  that  bill  that  is  peculiar  I 
— I  was  not  aware  there  were  any  transactions  going  on 
in  that  form.  My  wife  has  been  addicted  to  drink  for 
A  long  time,  and  I  jbook  her  purse  from  her,  and  in  the 
purse  I  found  this  bill.  I  was  not  aware  she  had  had 
any  such  dealings.  I  observed  the  word  aqtia,  and  I 
went  to  the  grocer  and  asked  what  it  meant.  He  said 
it  meant  spirits.  Said  I — *Were  you  not  aware  you 
'  were  doing  harm  in  giving  her  all  that  drink  V  and  he 
replied — *  It  is  not  here  that  she  has  been  getting  it  all.' 
After  tiiat  there  was  some  disturbance  in  the  house,  and 
a  married  daughter  of  mine  told  me  that  perhaps  a  year 
before  she  had  taken  a  purse  from  her  mother  and  found 
a  bill  in  it  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  she  had  gone  to 
the  grocer  and  checked  him,  and  he  had  promised  not  to 
do  the  same  again.  On  one  occasion,  early  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  when  I  came  home  I  found  one  of  my  little 
fcoys,  six  years  of  age,  playing  with  some  toys  on  the 
floor.  I  asked  him  where  he  had  got  them,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  bought  them  with  a  penny  which  he  had  got 
from  a  woman  for  going  for  whisky  to  so-and-so's  shop. 
I  went  to  the  place  and  saw  the  master,  who  denied  the 
thing,  and  then  I  asked  the  boy,  and  he  pointed  out  a 
shopman,  who  admitted  having  sold  the  drink.  I  was 
going  to  make  a  police  case  of  it,  but  was  advised  not  to 
do  so,  lest  there  should  be  a  public  speculation  about 
my  house. 

6676.  In  that  case  the  boy  got  a  penny? — Yes,  from 
a  woman,  and  the  liquor  was  drunk  in  my  house  by  the 
woman  and  my  wife. 

6677.  You  spoke  just  now  of  your  daughter  telling 
you  of  a  thing  happening  before  similar  to  what  you 
found.     Was  that  with  the  same  grocer  ? — Yes. 

6678.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Was  this  in  Dundee  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  one  of  the  principal  shops  in  Dundee. 

6679.  The  Chaimum  [referring  to  the  bill  speken  to]. 
— There  is  no  deception  about  this  bill,  because  the 
whisky  is  put  down  as  aqtm. — No,  and  the  week  pre- 
vious to  that  affair  there  was  a  week's  account  which  I 
have  not  got  hold  of. 

6680.  The  first  line  is  'balance  of  account,  £2, 
!9s.  7Jd.'  and  the  total  is  £4,  13s.  D^d.;  but  here  in 
less  than  a  we^k  there  is  aqv/i  ten  times  charged  % — Yes. 

6681.  What  were  you  before  you  were  a  labourer? — 
I  followed  the  sea.  I  was  in  the  navy  for  five  years, 
when  I  lost  the  use  of  my  right  arm,  and  through  that 
I  got  a  pubUchouse  licence ;  but  I  went  through  it  with 
drink  of  course,  and  since  then  my  wife  has  been 
mightily  addicted  to  drink. 

6682.  You  think  it  did  you  harm  in  that  way  % — ^Yes. 

6683.  Did  you  give  up  the  licence  in  consequence  % — 
It  gave  me  up ;  I  went  through  it  But  while  I  was  in 
tiie  publichouse  I  had  a  diffidence  in  supplying  people 
with  drink.  People  used  to  come  in,  and  from  what  I 
would  see  of  them  I  actually  trembled  to  supply  them 
with  drink. 

6684.  Have  you  given  up  whisky  altogether  % — ^No ; 
I  may  take  a  glass  on  Saturday  night  or  the  like,  or 
when  I  fall  in  with  two  or  three  neighbours. 

6685.  This  bill  of  yours,  I  observe,  is  dated  in 
August  of  the  present  year  ?^Yes. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  488.) 


6687.  You  asked  Mr  Dickson  to  send  us  the  pass- 
book which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  ? — ^Yes. 

6688.  What  is  remarkable  about  that  pass-book  ? — 
I  would  be  away  all  day  working,  and  two  or  three 
women  would  gather  together  and  come  to  my  wife  and 
say,  *  You  are  in  a  good  shop ' — meaning  a  grocer  and 
spirit-dealer's — *  You  can  get  it  on  credit,  and  we  will 
*  give  you  so-and-so.'  I  never  know  anything  about 
that  till  the  time  comes  when  the  bill  comee  in,  which 
I  am  not  able  to  pay,  but  I  must  pay  something ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  a  poor  working-man  to  be  subjected 
to  what  is  carried  on  in  those  shops  where  those  books 
are. 

6689.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  book  is  for 
drink  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  it — 4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  in  a 
week.  That  will  not  pay  with  persons  earning  20s. 
a  week. 

6690.  The  bodt  shows  about  £3,  Ts.  altogether?— 
Yes. 

6691.  Was  any  of  this  whisky  ordered  for  you? — 
None.  It  is  all  done  by  them  coming  up.  They  keep 
it  out  of  sight  till  I  have  to  pay.  I  went  to  the  grocer 
and  told  him  not  to  giv«  it,  but  still  he  persists  in 
giving  it 

6692.  I  see  whisky  marked  down  ten  times  m  three 
pages  without  going  far  through  the  book,  and  beer  and 
other  things  too ;  indeed,  I  see  that  runs  all  through 
it?— Yes. 

6693.  Do  you  think  supposing  the  grocer  would  net 
have  trusted  your  wife  for  drink,  that  she  would  have 
gone  to  the  publichouse  with  ready  money  ? — She  would 
not  liave  had  the  money  to  go.  When  she  goes  and 
pays  the  bill  at  the  grocers, — and  she  likes  to  pay  it 
herself, — they  give  her  a  good  one,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  good  order,  and  then  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  it 
either  weekly  or  fortnightly,  and  he  is  reduced  to 
nothing. 

6694.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — This  only  refers  to  one 
grocer  ? — ^A  good  many.  Mr  Dickson, — I  can  speak  to 
file  general  practice  in  that  way  through  the  town- 

6695.  But  it  is  one  grocer  that  you  have  been  refer- 
ring to  ? — Mr  Jamiesmi,  Yes,  what  you  have  got  there, 
but  there  are  a  good  manj  more  of  the  same  dasa. 


William, 
Jamieson. 


244.  Mr  William  Jamieson,  Dundee,  examined. 

6686,  The  Chairman, — ^You   are  a  fellow- workman 
with  Dickson,  the  previous  witness  ? — Yes. 


245.  Mr  David    Boyd,  Master  Shoemaker,   Dundee, 
examined. 

6696.  The  ^Chairman, — ^What  have  you  to  say  upon 
this  question  ? — I  have  made  up  a  statement  of  what  I 
intended  to  say,  which,  with  your  pleasure,  I  will  read. 
It  ;has  reference  to  objections  to  powers  granted  to 
magistrates,  and  also  to  the  way  in  which  the  grocers 
conduct  their  business. 

6697.  Are  you  going  to  speak  of  focts  within  your 
own  knowledge ?— Certainly.     'As  to  the  granting  of 

*  licences,  the  power  conferred  on  our  magistrates  is 
'  arbitraiy,  and  they  in  general  use  their  power  in  so  erratic 
^  and  despotic  a  manner  as  so  cause  heart-burnings  of  no 

*  enviable  kind.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  understand 
'  upon  what  principle  they  are  granted.     A  man  with  a 

*  shop  of  £30  or  £40  of  rental  may  be  refused  on  the 
^  ground  that  he  is  doing  good  grocery  business,  and  a 

*  man  with  a  shop  of  £15  rental  in  an  oflfshoot  street  will 
^  get  one ;  while  a  man  may  ask  for  a  licence  for  a  certain 
'  house  and  be  refused,  another  person  may  apply  for  the 
*•  same  house  at  the  next  court  and  get  it  without 
^  comment.  To  explain  this  is  needless,  the  whole  thing 
^  has  become  a  sham,  and  is  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties^ 

*  To  confer  arbitrary  power  on  a  magistrate  elected  by 
'  popular  sufferance  is  bad  in  principle,  for  it  is  easily  to 
'  be  seen  that  licences  will  be  granted  according  to  the 

*  drink  or  no  drink  party  who  gets  power.  Hence  I  would 
^  withdraw  the  arbitrary  power  granted  our  magistrates 
'  in  Dundee.     There  are  three  epochs  in  the  history  of 

*  licensed  grocers.  The  back  room  system,  in  which  the 
'  law  was  to  a  great  extent  evaded.  So  intolerable  did 
'  it  become  that  public  opinion  intervened,  and  it  received 

*  the  death-blow.     The  dividing  of  the  spirit  trade  from 
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grocery  department  by  a  partition,  ended  in  a  ridiculous 
failure  also  by  public  opinion.  The  present  open 
counter  sale  system  may  be  said  to  have  also  got  its 
trial;  this  system  has  had  one  beneficial  effect  of  pre- 
venting open  breaches  of  certificates.  The  other  evils 
which  arises  from  the  credit  system,  cannot  very  well 
be  checked  by  legislative  enactment,  for  a  grocer  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  infringing  his  certificate  than 
lose  a  good  customer  who  perhaps  pays  £2  per  week. 
The  law  as  it  stands  leads  th^m  into  the  temptation^of 
infringing  their  certificates,  for  if  a  wealthy  customer 
were  to  call  on  any  one  of  bur  largest  licensed  grocers, 
and  asking  about  the  different  qualities  and  blends  of 
drink,  the  first  thing  the  grocer  would  do  would  be  to 
ask  such  customer  to  taste ;  and  yet  the  law  holds  this 
a  breach  of  certificate;  this  is  the  first  temptation.  The 
second  arises  from  a  certain  case  I  can  cite  to  illustrate 
the  temptation  which  licensed  grocers  are  liable  to.—-' 

6698.  We  understand  you  know  personally  of  cases 
a  which  the  law  is  broken  ? — ^Yes. '  There  is  another 

aspect  of  the  question  which  has  received  no  attention, — 
to  what  extent  our  licensed  grocers  knowingly  supply, 
drink  to  our  shebeens.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion I  have  tried  to  find  out,  and  although  I  have  got 
various  parties  to  say  that  certain  firms  supplied  drink 
.knowingly  to  reputed  shebeens,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge I  could  not  afi&rm  it.  There  has  been  evidence 
come  out  in  shebeen  cases  which  go  directly  to  prove 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  although  the 
evidence  of  our  police  courts  are  deficient  in  eliciting 
facts  to  prove  this  important  aspect  I  have  brought 
out  this  question  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  it  is 
carried  on  to  a  larger  extent  than  many  are  aware.  I 
hand  you  a  list  of  the  number  of  shebeens,  with  the 
names  of  streets,  and  number  in  each  street,  and  I 
would  not  strain  my  oath  were  I  to  add  a  third  more. 
This  under-current  of  moral  delinquency,  which  has  a 
power  of  fostering  greater  evils,  lies  outside  the  pale 
of  law,  and  which  will  go  a  great  way  to  explain  the 
fact  of  increasing  drunkenness,  crime,  <bc,  in  the  face 
of  a  reduction  of  licences,  as  shown  in  police  returns 
No.  6,  14-27.  In  connection  with  this,  I  may  men-, 
tion  that  our  Excise  authorities  in  this  quarter  seem 
not  to  be  aware  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to 
the  State  in  making  a  conviction  of  all  convicted  she- 
beens at  our  police  courts.  Our  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
might  get  the  hint  in  these  dull  times  that  an  extensive 
illegal  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  quarter,  and  that  his 
coffers  might  be  enhanced  a  little  by  more  attention  to 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Excise,  and  society  would  get 
rid  of  a  moral  pollution. * 

6699.  I  do  not  quite  catch  how  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  to  help  himself  in  that  way  1 — ^In  every 
shebeen  case  convicted  in  our  police  court,  the  excise 
can  take  the  parties  up,  convict  them  for  selling  without 
a  licence,  and  infiict  a  penalty  of  £10  or  £20. 

6700.  Do  they  neglect  that?— Yes.  But  in  some 
towns  it  is  done ;  and  I  have  known  as  high  a  fine  as 
£100  being  imposed. *  As  to  the  social  aspect  of  the 

*  question,  I  may  refer  to  the  frequency  of  drunken  per- 
'  sons  moving  about,  especially  on  Saturdays.      Clause 

*  13-14  Public  Houses  Amendment  Act  1862  seems  to  be 
^  ignored  by  our  magistrates  and  police.  That  it  should 
'  be  so  is  another  proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  magis- 
<  trates  in  carrying  out  the  various  provisions  of  the 

*  Acts  of  Parliament  which  is  intended  to  be  aids  in 
'  checking  evils  which  flow  from  our  drinking  cus- 
toms.  * 

6701.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  this  is  going 
rather  beyond  our  business.  We  are  not  conducting 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Houses  Act — ^WeU,  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of   licenses, '  While  admitting   that   a    great  im- 

*  provement  has  taken  place  on  the  part  of  licensed 

*  grocers, — and  I  believe  that  working  men  would  rather 

*  enter  a  licensed  grocer's  for  drink  for  home  consump- 
'  tion,  as  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  they  in  general 

*  keep  a  better  quality  of  liquois, — ^while  I  admit  this,  it 
'  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  temptations  which  are 

*  held  over  the  licensed  grocers.    It  is  not  to  the  fact 


that  licensed  grocers  manufacture  female  drunkards,     Dundee. 
nor  on  the  fact  that  evasion  of  law  takes  place  that  I         — 
would  withdraw  the  licence;  it  is  on   a  principle  of  J)amdBoyd, 

equity  to  the  grocer  J^rade  in  general.     I  would  go        

further,  and  say  that  the  grocers  have  no  more  claim 
upon  a  licence  than  a  potato  merchant;  and  as  this 
traffic  is  the  prodigal  son  of  the  government,  it  ought 
to  be  cared  for  in  an  establishment  by  itself.  My  sug- 
gestions are,  (1)  I  would  create  a  new  licence  to  sell  off 
the  premises,  confining  publicans  to  sell  on  theirs ;  (2) 
Have  all  licences  in  main  streets ;  (3)  Each  licensed 
house  to  have  a  fixed  rental ;  (4)  And  the  number 
fixed  according  to  a  minimum  population;  (5)  All  these 
to  be  fixed  by  legislative  enactment,  and  not  by  magis- 
trates ;  (6)  Making  it  compulsory  on  magistrates  to  see 
that  the  law  is  carried  out  by  police  supervision.  By 
a  simple  process  of  this  sort,  you  would  make  our 
magistrates'  duties  light  and  agreeable,  instead  of^  as  at 
present,  irksome,  and  having  to  possess  an  elastic  con- 
science. tB|The  social  benefit,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
as  great  as  what  we  have  witnessed  by  the  passing  of 
the  Forbes  M'Eenzie  Act.  There  is  another  question 
I  would  like  to  bring  before  you  which  occurred  to  -me 
to-day.  In  the  case  of  a  bankrupt,  the  trustees  take 
possession  of  the  estate.  The  person  may  be  in  jail  at 
the  time.  Now,  I  consider  that  if  a  man  becomes 
amenable  to  the  law,  his  licence  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  trustees  should  have  no  power  in  connection 
with  it ;  indeed,  I  rather  think,  so  far  as  my  readmg  of 
the  Act  goes,  tluit  it  is  an  infringement  by  the  trustees 
to  carry  on  Uie  licence.' 

6702.  Have  you  known  many  cases  of  women  getting 
their  husbands  into  trouble  by  procuring  h'quor  at  the 
grocers  1 — ^I  have  known  some,  but  not  many.  In  fact, 
I  think  people  have  been  picturing  the  thing  far  too 
black,  and  I  believe  that  the  trade  has  improv^  a  great 
deal  within  a  short  time  past 


246.  Mr  John  Cbooks,  Power-Loom  Tenter, 
15  Qlamis  Street,  Dundee,  examined. 

6703.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say  about 
the  grocers'  licences? — ^I  have  just  a  few  statements  to 
make  in  connection  with  my  daily  observations  and  my 
own  experience  as  a  working  man.  I  have  pn  several 
occasions  known  my  fellow-workmen  to  frequent  licensed 
grocers'  shops  day  after  day,  and  there  consume  drink 
on  the  premises,  which  drink  was  put  down  to  their 
account  and  paid  at  the  week's  end.  They  get  drink 
there  at  any  time  they  choose  to  go  into  the  house. 

6704.  That  is  to  say,  they  get  drink  at  the  grocer's 
shop  on  credit  ? — ^Yes. 

6705.  And  at  the  week's  end  their  wages  are  taken 
up  with  their  account  1 — ^Yes.  , 

6706.  But  these  are  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking? — ^Yes,  in  the  habit  of  drinking  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

6707.  They  drink  in  the  grocers'  shops? — ^Yes. 

6708.  Do  you  know  the  houses  they  drink  in?— Yes. 

6709.  Sheriff  Grichton, — More  than  one? — Several 

6710.  When  was  this, — ^recently? — ^Yes. 

6711.  Within  the  present  year? — ^Yes,  I  have  known 
it  within  the  present  year. 

6712.  The  Chairman, — Are  those  shops  in  principal 
streets  or  small  streets  ? — Some  of  them  are  in  principal 
streets  and  some  of  them  in  bye  streets. 

6713.  Do  the  men  drink  at  their  dinner  hour,  or  at 
what  hour  do  they  get  it? — Generally  at  the  diet  hours 
and  after  6  o'clock ;  they  just  go  in  as  it  were  calling 
from  their  work. 

6714.  Do  they  drink  in  the  shop  itself  or  in  the  back 
shop  ? — ^Where  there  is  a  back  shop  they  drink  there, 
and  some  of  the  grocers  have  tea  chests  and  such  like 
standing  at  the  comer  of  the  counter.  If  you  happen 
to  go  into  the  shop,  you  will  see  the  drink  handed  to 
them  behind  the  scenes  as  it  were. 

,    6715.  Can  you  write  down  for  the  inf onnation  of  the 

20 
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CommiflinoiieiB  tiie  names  of  ehops  whore  drinking  goes 
on  in  ihiB  way  Y — Yes,  if  neoeBsaiy.  Of  ooimse  I  do  not 
wish  to  indiyidoalise. 

6716.  We  will  not  publish  the  nanMB. — Iwillbe^eiy 
In^pipy'to  givB  tiiem. 

6717.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton^ — ^Howmany  men  have 
you  known  addieted  to  ^txat  habit? — ^I  know  two  or 
three,  at  all  erents,  on  my  Toad  hcnne  from  my  work. 

6718.  Is  it  done  c<mstantiy  9 — Constantly,  we^  after 
week. 

6719.  !Phe  Gkaimumj— Do  you  think  that  Aosemen 
would  not  ^  into  the  publichouse  and  drink  lAiere  if 
^ey  could  not  get  into  the  grocer's  9— I  do  not  belkrve 
-^y  would  go  into  the  publidiouse,  because  it  is  not 
genemdfy'BQspedted  what  they  are  going  to  do.  'Hiey 
may  make  an  OKoioe  for  going  into  l£e  grocer's  by  saying 
they  go  there  for  tobacoo  or  something  like  that,  and 
if  their  employers  or  overseers  were  seeing  them  they 
tjould  not  tell  what  the  men  were  doing  Ihere. 

6720.  Those  are  men  who  wish  to  keep  a  respectable 
appearance  1 — Yes. 

6721.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  women  getting 
spirits  unknown  to  their  husbands  at  those  shops  ? — 
There  is  a  veiy  intimate  iriend  of  mine  whose  wife  is  a 
victim  to  drink.  He  gave  me  this  on  his  authority, 
and  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  know  sooner  that  this 
Commission  was  to  sit  here.  His  wife  is  at  present  in 
one  of  our  public  institutions.  She  became  a  victim  to 
strong  drink,  and  time  after  time  when  she  procured  it, 
it  was  marked  in  the  book,  and  sometimes  goods  of  every 
description,  he  said,  were  marked  in  for  strong  drink. 
He  told  me  he  did  not  know  how  much  money  he  had 
had  to  pay  for  intoxicating  drink  sold  to  his  wife,  and 
he  had  to  go  to  the  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  and  tell  him 
that  if  there  was  any  more  he  would  not  pay  for  it. 

6722.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton.  —  In  the  case  of  the 
men  who  habituidly  go  into  those  grocer's  shops,  do 
they  get  more  than  is  good  for  them,  or  do  they  just 
get  a  dram  1 — I  cannot  say  they  get  enough  to  make 
them  the  worse  of  it  at  the  time,  because  it  is  generally 
at  the  diet  hour  and  at  6  o'clock,  and  you  do  not  see 
them  stop  long.  Of  course  they  are  afraid  to  stop  long 
in  a  grocer's  ahc^  in  case  of  the  constable  coming 
round. 

6723.  Then  they  dont  get  enou^  to  make  them 
intoxicated  ? — No  ;  I  dont  think  they  get  enough  to 
make  them  intoxicated  at  the  time,  but  if  they  go  often 
enough  they  do ;  and  I  have  seen  them  come  out,  stand 
a  little,  and  then  go  back  again. 

6724.  The  Chairman. — Will  you  be  good  enough 
now  to  write  down  the  names  of  one  or  two  of  the 
places  you  refer  to? — ^I  will  perhaps  not  remember  the 
names  of  the  parties,  but  I  wLQ  give  the  street  and 
perhaps  the  number  of  the  house.  [The  witness  accord- 
ingly wrote  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  above  informa- 
tion and  handed  it  to  the  Commissioners.] 

6726.  Have  you  seen  the  drinking  actually  going  on 
in  those  shops  ?--I  have  seen  drinking  actually  going  on 
in  two  of  them  that  I  could  mention. 

6726.  Are  you  a  total  abstainer  I — I  am. 

6727.  Mr  Campbell  SwintorL — Haver  you  always  been 
so? — ^No ;  for  four  or  five  years. 

6728.  The  Chairman, — But  you  became  so  from  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  abstaining? — Decidedly.  I  con- 
fflder  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  working  men,  and  I 
know  those  houses  to  be  a  great  curse  to  many  a  one, 
and  to  their  wives  and  families. 


jo?m         247.  Mr  John  Eobeetsok,  Joiner,  23  Ogilvy  Boad, 
Robertson.  Dundee,  examined. 

6729.  The  Chairman, — ^What  have  you  to  say  on  this 
subjects  What  do  you  know? — I  have  come  hei©  to 
bear  testimony  against  this  traffic  gathered  from  my 
own  experience,  and  I  will  just  relate  some  instances 
in  my  own  way  that  you  may  get  at  tiie  point  I  would 
like  to  bring  out.  For  several  years  I  was  in  the  habit 
regidarly  of  getting  my  provisions  for  the  house  tft  a 
licensed  grocer's.     In  the  shop  where  I  worked  at  that 


time  in  Dundee  there  were  a  good  mai^  men  whowam 
addicted  to  the  use  of  drink.  They  invatiid^ly  bigan 
drinkhig  on  the  Saturday  ni^ris,  and  oomBfetmoB  axned 
it  on,  I  believe,  on  the  Sundi^  On  4b  Hmdvfy.in 
consequence  of  my  having  credit  in  iMs  abcfp,  Itey 
would  ask  me  to  geft  drink  for  themy-and  Htsj^mnM 
pay  for  it  on  the  Saturday.  This  wm  fBiqiiBii%  done, 
the  apprentices  being  sezKt  for  it  in  my  name,  a&ddt-Jvraa 
entered  in  the  bo<^  sometimai  under  liw  word  **  gaads,'* 
and  at  o^ier  times  unc^  Ihe  word  ^  sumdries.^'  (Qiis 
was  done  very  often  on  Mondays  and  ^Bueadaya,  and 
sometimes  as  .far  on  as  Wednesday.  Then  oq  the 
Satorday  we  met  in  the  back  eSiop  of  the  groear^ 
prenuses,  and  each  paid  his  own  i^ave  of  what  had 
bean  drank.  If  the  bill  was  large,  wn  were  invaanfaiy 
served  wi^  a  ^ss  of  bear  or  iqnrits  free,  and  if  not, 
we  had  to  pay  for  our  shai« ;  but  usually  tbsm  ^was 
some  drink  going.  I  have  reason  to  baUcnrathct  I  got 
this  credit  for  drink  beoaose  I  .was  in  iht  hsBkUt  of 
taking  my  groceries  from  the  some  parfy.  I  daraaay 
he  would  not  have  been  indined  to  give  dank  on 
credit,  but  tiiat  he  was  afraid  of  losing  my  euafcom 
for  the  groceries.  In  this  way  several  of  my  USkm- 
workmen,  and  ultimately  I  was  just  aa  bad  m  Aey 
were,  would  come  to  my  house  on  Sunday,  after  hming 
been  drinking  on  Satmrday  night,  and  'ask  me-fco  goto 
this  licensed  grocer  and  endeavour  to  get  them  some 
drink  I  have  accordingly  got  drink  tm  tibiam  on  tiie 
Sunday,  bdieving  that  ^  grocer  woukL  not  refon  to 
give  it  to  me,  lest  Ire  should  lose  the  custom  ol  my 
groceries.  Hence  I  think  Ihe  drinkh^  habits  of  tiie 
working  people  have  oonsideraUy  inoreaaed  tlnroagh 
groceries  and  spirits  being  mixed  up  togetiier.  I  may 
also  state  that  I  have  repeatedly  got  dnnk  before  the 
hour  in  ihe  morning  in  several  grocers'  shops  in  tins 
town. 

6730.  Before  eight  o'clock  t— Yes. 

6731.  How  long  ago  would  that  bel— Well,  it  is 
some  time  since  I  gave  up  the  habit  oi  drinking — 
perhaps  five  years. 

6732.  JSherif  Criehton. — Did  you  get  the  drink  on 
.  Sundays  yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

6733.  You  went  to  the  place  yourself  and  got  it? — 
Yes. 

6734.  How  <Ud  you  get  it  ? — ^The  shop  and  dwelling- 
house  were  connected  by  a  l^irongh-going  door,  and  I 
got  in  by  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  premises — not  by 
the  shop  door,  which  fronted  the  street. 

6735.  The  door  by  which  you  got  in  was  in  a  deaef 
— In  a  back  lane. 

6736.  Did  you  ever  do  that  also  in  a  publichousel? — ^No. 
There  was  a  publichouse  within  ten  yards  of  the  grocer's 
shop,  but  not  one  of  us  in  the  workshop,  though  there 
were  twelve  of  us,  had  any  credit  there,  and  I  suppose 
that  was  in  consequence  of  the  publican  not  being  able 
to  recover  for  drink  by  law ;  whereas,  in  the  grocer's 
shop,  it  was  thought  to  be  recoverable  because  it  was 
entered  in  the  book  as  goods  or  sundries. 

6737.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUm. — ^And  that  was  the 
only  reason  for  preferring  the  grocer  to  the  publichouse? 
— ^Yes,  because  we  could  get  It  on  credit  at  the  grocer's 
and  not  at  the  publichouse, — ^t^ereby  increasing  ^e 
drinking  habits  of  many  in  die  shop,  who  have  since 
suffered  in  consequenca 

6738.  The  Chairman, — Tbsn  it  appears  from  tte  way 
in  which  you  spent  3rour  money,  yxm  had  not  ready 
money  to  buy  the  liquor  with? — No;  whon  we  met  on 
the  Saturday  and  settled  up  our  share  of  what  had  been 
spent  during  the  week,  there  was  very  little  to  spare  for 
the  next  week. 

6739.  Did  you  give  up  drinking  altogether? — Yes. 

6740.  On  account  of  what  you  thou^  its  bad  effects? 
— ^Yes ;  I  felt  it  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  myself 
and  my  wife  and  family. 

6741.  How  many  years  had  you  gone  on  drinking 
before  you  gave  it  up? — About  5  years. 

6742.  What  class  of  grocer  was  the  man  ol  whom 
you  have  spoken  ? — ^The  house  was  veiy  reirpe0taft)l»,  and 
the  party  was  a  respectable  member  o$  the  Ohundi — 
respectable  to  outward  appearance,  so  far  as  one  oould 
judge  from  his  appearance  and  character. 
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(   6^243;  WJlasamedyoa  on  Sundays  9 — Sometimes  tbe 
mistress  and  sometimes  the  daughter 

6744*  Mr  Campbdl  JSmtdtm. — Was  it  one  shop  only 
in:  which  yon  had  credit  ?— Yes.  I  had  reason-  to  believe 
Hiaii  the  people  did  not  care  mudi  abont  dohig  it^  but 
thflf  wiere  a&aid  to  oSsad  me  lost  we  diould  withdraw 
ttiKcaBtom  £qc  groeenes ;  that»  I  think,  was  the  motiva. 


248«  Mr  SYLTtmBB  Hj^evbt,  Stamp  Cotter,  Xhrndee, 
fflBBmniifld, 

9745»  T?ie  CS^MMroiaft.1 — ^What  have  you  to  say  about 
tiiis  mattei  t — I. have  not  a  veiy  great  deal  to  say,  fnr- 
thar  than  that  it  haa  been  my  opinion  all  along,  from 
my  own  o^enenee,  that' the  worst  system  o£  li^nsmg 
wtt  hove  ia  the  gcocer's  licence,  for  vadous  reasons*  I 
was  brought  [up  in  a  village,  and  there  the  system  was 
hatter  aaen  than  even  in  a  kage  town.  I  could  spot  out 
many  people  who  blamed  the  grocers  for  learning  them 
todnnk.  It  waa  quite  a  habit  with  them  whmi  they 
went  to  pay  their  acore  or  book,  to  have  a  ^^ass  pre- 
aentfidt  ^^  females  ei^>ecially  have  attributed  to  that 
the  eommenoement  of  their  dnnking  habits.  Very  very 
larely  does  a  female  go  to  a  publichouse  for  drink,  but 
tai  the  grocer's  shop. 

6746.  Now,  you  were  Inrought  up  in  a  village,  where 
you  aaw  the  system.  How  long  ago  is  the  p^od  you 
are  {^leaking  of  1 — ^Twenty  years  ago  at  any  rate. 

6747.  More  than  20  years  ago  ?— Yes. 

6748.  Would  it  be  25  years  ago  1 — ^I  believe  it  is. 

6749.  Of  oouiae  at  that  time  the  grocers  and  pub- 
licans were  all  the  same ;  but  what  can  you  say  as  to 
Dundee  in  recent  times  1 — ^I  was  giving  you  that  as  the 
reason  why  I  have  all  along  held  the  idea  that  the  trades 
should  be  separated.  I  have  been  in  Dundee  for  nearly 
14  years,  and  I.  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  drink- 
ing line.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  drink  in 
^^oeers'  shopa.  as  easily  as  in  publichouses.  : 

6750.  You  yourself  have  got  drink  in  grocers'  shops  1 
— -Ag^dn^  and  again,  ^"^d  again  - 

6751.  And  drank  it  in  the  shop  1 — Yes. 

6752.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  done  that? — 
Upwards  of  7  years. 

6753.  Because  for  some  years  past  you  have  not 
drunk  at  all ) — ^Not  drunk  at  all. 

6754.  But  taking  7  years  ago,  at  that  time  you  did 
get  drink  1 — ^Yes. 

6755.  Was  that  a  common  occurrence? — Quite  a 
common  occurrence.  Now  that  I  begin  to  think  of  it, 
there  is  one  shop  where  I  was  sent  by  a  wife  for  her 
hnshand — a  respectable  grocer.  He  was  in  another 
grocer's  shep,  and  I  found  him  there  with  two  travellers 
and  the  other  grocer  drinking,  and  to  that  extent  that 
ih^  were  fighting  before  I  couIcU  get  them  out.  That 
Qceurrad  in  Dundee  within  the  last  8  years. 

6756.  Have  you  any  vety  late  experience  of  this  sort 
of.  thin^  dnoag  the  last  year  or  two  9 — ^None,  except 
from  hearsay. 

67^.  BecBoae  we  are.tohi  that  thingsare  mudi  more 
strictly  done  at  present  1 — ^Well,  I  question  it  very  much 
from,  tiie  appearance  of  the  houses.  My  mistress,  till 
within  the  last  two  years,  used  to  go  to  ahouse  where 
they  kept  capital  groceries  and  where  they  sold  drink. 
She.  haa  told  me  t£at  she  saw  people  slipping  in  behind 
tb0k  treacle  cans  and  getting  drink  as  reguliurly  as  could 
be;  30  of  cooise  we  gave  up  that  shop,  and  do  not  buy 
now  whoe  drink  is  sold. 

6S58.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  are 
one  of  thO'  principal  office-bearers  of  a  good  templar 
lodge  1 — I  am  not  an  effioe-bearer  of  a  good  templar 
ladgp  Ob  all,. bail  have  been. 

6759.  The  reason  suggested  for  that  question  of  course 
ia  that  yon  want  to  abolish  all  liquor  traffic  together? — 
yMl^  if  you  want  my  private  (pinion  on  the  subject^ 
I  am  ready  tu  say  that  all  liquor  ixaffic.  should  be 
abolished. 

6760.  Of  CDUiae  we  do  not  believe  your  evidence  the 
leaft  because  you  are  a  consistent  abstaineer,  but  it  is  a 


fact  that  you  would  like  to  see  all  the  liquor  teaffic  done 
away  with  ?^ — Ya&, 

6761.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Supposing  you  could 
only  do  away  with  one  class  of  licenoe,>either  the  grocer's 
or  the  publican's,  which  would  you  do  away  wiUi? — ^The 
grocer's^  decidedly.  I  would  allow  eveiy  taby  to  stasnd 
on  its  own  bottom. 

6762.  You  really  think  there  are  more  evil  effects 
from  the  grocer's  licence  than  from  the  publican's 
licence? — I  do  most  decidedly. 

6763.  Is  there  more  drunkenness  caused  by  the 
grocer's  shop  than  the  publichouse  ? — More  drunkenness 
amongst  a  certain  ckss,  more  drunkeimess  caused 
amongst  females,  and  of  course- more  misery  produced 
at  home. 


240*  Mr  JcmN.fiooXT,  Tailor,  Brook  Stvaet,  fikoughly ,  ^ohn  ScoU. 
i,  Fetiy,  examined.  

^.  6764  The  Chairman. — ^What  have  you  to  teU  us 
about  this  matter? — I  have  been  in  Broughty  Ferry 
for  eight  or  nine  yeaxs.  Since  I  came  there  I 
ha^e  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glasii  occasion- 
ally,  and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  anything 
I  want  at  the  grocers'  shops,  provid^  I  hav^ 
the  money.  I  went  into  sevend  shops,  asked  for  & 
glass,  laid  down  the  money,  and  got  my  glass.  As  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  told  you,  I  was  put  in  behind  a 
tea-box,  and  there  I  consumed  the  glass  and  walked  otut 
I  have  done  that  several  times  in  several  of  the  grocers' 
shops  at  the  Ferry.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  occasion 
to  be  in  the  grocers'  shops  doing  business  with  them, 
getting  provisions,  and  so  on,  and  I  haVe  seen  other 
parties  consuming  liquor  there. 

6765.  How  long  ago  axe  you  speaking  of  ? — ^About 
five  years  ago,  I  supposa 

6766.  Do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  , 
present  year  ?--If  I  were  to  speak  my  mind  I  would  say 

the  thing  is  not  altered  in  the  least  It  is  as  easy  to  get 
it  as  ever,  I  am  convinced,  though  I  do  not  taste,  it  now 
myself. 

6767.  When  you  say  you  are  convinced  of  it,  what 
do  you  go  upon  ?— The  reason  I  have  for  thinking  so  is 
that  I  know  several  parties  who  are  very  fond  of  a  good 
glass,  and  I  see  them  go  into  some  of  ihd  houses  not  far 
from  me,  and  it  is  my  belief,  though  I  may  be 
wrong,  that  they  go  there  for  little  else  than  to  get 
drink. 

6768.  You  see  men  going  into  the  grocers'  shops  in 
a  way  that  makes  you  think  they  are  going  there  to 
drink?— Yes. 

6769.  Mr  Campbdl  Sunnton, — Q^ierally  speaking,  I 
suppose,  the  men  do  not  go  to  ord^  the  groceries? — 
No. 

6770.  It  is  the  women  of  the  family  who  do  that? — 
Yes. 

6771.  And  if  the  mango  in  you  tl^nk  it  is  to  drink? 
— ^Not  in  every  case ;  but  diere  are  some  partiee  who  go 
of  whom  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  at  any  cate^  In  &ot^ 
if  it  were  properly  put  to  them,  I  dcm!t  think  they 
would  deny  it 

6772*  The  Chairman. — Do  yoa  know  any  oasee  of 
wives  getting  drink  at  the  grocers^  shops  without  their 
husbands'  knowledge? — ^No,  I  am  not  aivare  of  that 
Before  I  was  mairied,  I  was  in  lodgings  at  the  Feiry. 
I  had  a  neighbour  or  two  in  the  lodging-house,  and  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  could  say  th^  drink  was  got 
by  pass-books  was  in  that  case.  My  neighbour  was 
rather  addicted  to  drink — he  could  take  a  j^od  glass— 
and  when  he  ran  short  of  money,  as  we  were  perfectly 
aware  we  need  not  go  to  the  publican  and  ask  credit, 
he  got  a  pass-book  from  the  landlady  and  went  to  the 
grocer's,  where  he  got  whisky,  and  had  it  marked  in  the 
book. 

6773.  Itis  suggested  that  when  men  go  to  the  grocer's 
it  may  be  to  buy  tobacco  and  not  spirits  ? — ^That  may  be, 
I  do  not  follow  them  in  to  see ;  but  I  have  seen  drink 
consumed  in  the  grocers'  when  I  was  there  myself. 
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6774.  Mr  Camjphdl  Swinton. — ^Yoa  do  not  speak  of  a 
single  shop,  but  of  shops  generally? — ^Yes;  a  good 
many  of  them  in  the  Ferry. 

6775.  Mr  WLagan, — ^Did  you  ever]see  any  one  coming 
tipsy  out  of  a  grocer's  shopi — ^I  have  seen  them  come 
out  pretty  tipsy ;  but  whether  they  got  the  drf nk  inside 
or  not,  I  cannot  telL  But  it  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence, f 

6776.  Did  yon  ever  see  any  going  tipsy  into  a  shop  1 
— ^Well,  although  I  am  a  total  abstainer,  I  have  not  been 
in  the  halnt  of  watching  the  grocers'  shops. 


•7b^*iZawojMf.[260.  Mr  John  Lahonb,  Foundry  Workman,  13  Nigill 
• —  Street,  Dundee,  examined. 

6777.  TKt  Chairman, — ^What  can  you  tell  us  al^ut  the 
grocers'  licences  ? — ^I  do  not  know  rightly  where  to  begin. 
It  is  five  and  a  half  years  since  I  tastedf  drink ;  but 
during  the  time  I  was  drinking  in  this  town  I  was  never 
refused  a  glass  of  whisky  in  a  grocer's  if  I  was  not  too 
tipsy. 

6778.  Have  you  been  into  many  shops  for  itl — ^I 
was  in  many  of  them,  and  I  have  also  seen  other  parties 
getting  it.  I  could  have  got  drink,  if  I  had  the  money, 
any  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
when  I  was  drinking.  To  let  you  know,  every  one  in 
the  drinking  way  has  his  own  place,  or  he  m^es  it  up 
with  some  one  where  they  can  get  drink,  whether  they 
have  money  or  not.  Now,  I  have  found  that  if  I  could 
not  get  it  in  the  grocer  and  spirit-dealer's  [shop,  I  could 
get  it  in  his  house,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  dl  the  frauds  I 
have  seen  committed,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
frauds  connected  with  the  drink  system,  and  apart  from 
the  drink  altogether.  I  consider  honestly  as  a  citizen 
that  it  is  not  putting  two  men  on  a  fair  footing  to  give 
one  a  licence  for  spirits  and  refuse  it  to  the  other.  The 
one  cannot  cope  with  the  other.  In  all  my  experience 
I  have  never  been  refused  drink  quietly  in  the  back 
shop  if  I  was  sober,  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  detected, 
by  going  and  looking  at  the  door  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
dear.  I^There  was  nothing  wrong  if  the  money  was 
there.     That  is  upon  my  oath. 

6779.  Were  these  small  shops  that  you  refer  to  ? — 
Just  the  regular  run  of  gocers  and  spiritdealers. 

6780.  Now,  does  that  business  go  on  still  I — I  cannot 
say.  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  duty  to  watch  any- 
body, but  by  what  I  have  heard — and  I  can  believe 
some  of  the  statements  I  have  heard — ^the  thing  is 
going  on  stilL     I  have  no  doubt  of  it 

6781.  Do  you  know  of  women  being  led  to  drink  by 
getting  it  at  the  grocers'  shops? — I  have  seen  them 
getting  it  myself  when  I  would  be  there,  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  heard  them  giving  very  strange 
statements  to  get  it  But  there  is  no  use  turning  up 
these  things,  because  you  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
women  do  get  it,  and  do  not  get  it  in  a  right  way. 

6782.  TVhat  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  do  not  get 
it  in  a  right  way  f-— By  giving  in  false  statements, — 
putting  other  things  in  the  book  instead  of  drink.  I 
know  that  perfectly. 

6783.  You  mean  they  get  it*  put  down  under  other 
names) — ^Yes.  Perhaps  a  loaf  of  bread  in  place  of  a 
gilL     I  am  certain  of  that     I  have  seen  it 

6784.  Lately  1 — Oh,  when  I  was  drinking. 

6785.  Ton  have  heard  women  tell  the  grocer  to  put 
it  down  as  so-and-so ) — ^When  I  was  in  getting  my  glass, 
I  have  seen  them  coming  in  with  their  book  and  seen 
it  done.  In  fact,  I  could  not  sit  here  and  telljyou 
the  low  work  I  have  seen  carried  on  in  these  grocery 
and  spirit-dealers'  shops.  I  am  telling  the  honest 
truth.  4 

6786.  'Are  yor^  interested  in  putting  down  the  liquor 
traffic  altogether? — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
they  can  pull  down  the  liquor  traffic  with  one  pull,  but 
I  would  like  to  curtail  it,  so  far  as  I  can.  I  am 
sure  it  is  injurious  to  the  grocery  and  spirit-dealers.  I 
would  have  eveiything  on  its  own  feet.  I  do  not  think 
that^liquor  is  doing  much  good  to  anybody,  and  I  api 


for  putting  a  root  to  that  great  \xee  which  is  ruining  so 
many. 

6787.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^But  upon  the  whole 
you  think  the  grocers  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
publicans? — Well,  I  may  safely  say  they  are  a  little 
more  dangerous,  because  I  have  seen  parties  looking 
into  the  grocer's  shop  and  getting  a  glass  when  they 
would  not  go  into  a  publichonse,  because  it  would  be 
perfectly  well  known  it  was  drink  the^  were  wanting. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  grocer,  and  then  as  they 
came  out  they  would  put  their  hand  in  theb  pocket  as 
if  they  had  been  getting  an  ounce  of  tobacco. 

6788.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  the  case  that  those 
who  go  to  the  publican  instead  of  the  grocer  are  apt  to 
take  more  in  the  publichonse  than  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking,  however  anxious  they  were,  in 
the  grocer's] — ^Well,  in  fact,  when  a  man  gets  some 
drink  into  him  it  puts  him  wrong  altogether,  and  he 
does  not  care  where  he  goes  if  he  gets  it,  — ^he  will  go 
anywhere  to  get  it 

6789.  But  if  he  goes  into  the  publichonse  he  is  not 
in  a  huny  to  get  away ;  while  in  the  grocer's  shop  he  is 
in  a  hurry  and  wants  to  conceal  it  % — ^In  the  publichonse 
he  can  stop  as  long  as  he  likes ;  but  then  perhaps  Uiere 
are  .parties  whom  he  does  not  want  to  Imow  that  he 
has  been  drinking  at  all.  They  would  be  sure  to  know 
if  they  saw  him  going  into  a  publichonse ;  but  when  he 
goes  into  the  grocer's  he  can  get  his  gli^  without  its 
being  known  what  he  has  got  I  know  a  great  many 
women  get  it  in  that  way,  because  I  am  sure  there  are 
plenty  of  our  town's-women  who  would  not  go  in  so  handy 
to  a  publichonse  fair  and  open  as  they  would  to  a  grocery 
and  spirit  dealer's  to  get  drink. 

6790.  Mr  M^Lagan, — At  what  hour  did  you  go  in  to 
get  your  glass  at  the  grocer's? — ^Any  hour  as  I  passed. 

6791.  In  broad  daylight? — ^Any  hour  of  the  day  that 
was  handiest 

6792.  Did  you  go  in  sometimes  when  you  were  going 
to  your  work  in  the  morning  before  8  o'clock? — I  had 
very  little  occasion  to  go  at  l^at  time,  but  I  have  got  it 
at  that  time.  I  have  got  it  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four.  I  knew  places  where  I  could  get  it  at  any  time, 
and  so  I  believe  every  drinking  man  would  say  if  he  told 
the  truth,  but  it  is  5|  years  since  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it 


251. 


Mr  James  H.  Biese,  Cutler,  10  Kinloch  Place^ 
Dundee,  examined. 


6793.  The  Chairman, — What  can  you  tell  us  about 
this  question  ? — The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 
got  drink  in  two  or  three  grocers'  shops  in  Dundee  and 
two  or  three  in  ArbroatL 

6794.  How  long  since  ? — It  is  7  years  since  I  got  it 
in  ArbroatL  I  have  got  it  in  Dundee  within  the  past 
3  years.  , 

6795.  Did  you  get  it  often  in  Dundee? — Not  very 
often. 

6796.  Now  and  then  ? — Just  now  and  then,  occasion- 
ally. 

6797.  In  more  than  one  house? — ^Yes.  But  I  know 
it  is  to  be  got  in  licensed  grocers'  shops  in  Dundee  from 
seeing  parties  standing  inside.  There  is  one  shop  I 
know  which  is  divided  into  two,  but  the  partition  does 
not  go  right  across — ^there  is  only  a  small  ledge — and 
the  parties  getting  the  drink  generally  stand  in  beside 
the  ledge  and  there  consume  it  I  have  seen  them 
doing  so,  and  I  have  got  it  myself  in  the  same  shop. 
At  last  licensing  court  that  grocer  wanted  a  publichonse 
licence,  and  to  do  away  with  the  licensed  grocery  busi- 
ness, because  he  said  he  could  not  compete  with  some 
neighbours  beside  him. 

6798.  And  you  know  for  cert^  that  men  frequent 
that  place  still? — ^Yes,  I  have  seen  t^em  frequently 
going  in  there  from  the  works.  There  is  a  public  work 
not  i»x  from  the  establishment,  and  I  have  seen  them 
leaving  their  work  and  going  there  for  the  puipose  of 
getting  drink.    That  is  one  place.    I  know  of  another 
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where  it  can  be  got,  and  where  I  have  got  it  myself. 
As  regards  that  other  place,  a  party  with  whom  I  am 
weU  acquainted  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
grocer  for  groceries,  and  I  have  known  that  man's  wife 
get  drink  from  the  grocer  and  have  it  marked  down  in 
the  book  as  goods  or  something  else. 

6799.  Do  yoa  know  of  any]  other  women  getting 
drink  at  the  grocers'  shop  without  their  husband's 
knowledge  1 — That  is  the  only  case  I  ever  knew. 


262.  Mr  Peter  Matthew,  Merchant,  Dundee, 
[examined. 

6799*.  The  Chairman,— What  have  you  to  state  ^- 
I  should'  just  like  to  mention  to  the  Goomussioners 
that  had  we  known  they  were  gomg  to  have  this 
evening's  sederunt  we  could  have  had  scores  of  witnesses 
in  place  of  the  few  they  have  had.  Those  men,  how- 
ever, are  representative  men,  who  have  been  plucked 
from  the  drink  system  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  my  own  experience  from  coming  in  contact  with 
men  in  the  Good  Templar  Order  is  the  same  as  what 
you  have  heard.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  not 
far  from  the  market  place,  where  we  do  our  business, 
two  shops  notoriously  constantly  breaking  the  law — ^in 
fact,  it  is  notorious  to  everybody  that  they  do  break  the 
law  in  this  way — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know 
personal  friends  who  have  suffered  tremendous  injury  by 
those  licenced  grocers,  and  one  of  them  the  other  day 
said,  '  I  will  never  go  there  again.'  Indeed,  the  fact  of 
this  Commission  sitting,  and  of  its  proceedings  being 
printed  in  the  newspapers,  has  set  people  thinking  about 
the  matter.  We  could  give  you  scores  of  similar  facts. 
Those  are  representative  facts,  and,  I  believe,  represent 
the  trade  as  a  whole  in  Dundee.  I  have  had  no  personal 
experience  of  drinking  mysell 

6800.  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
use  of  multiplying  evidence  over  and  over  again  ?--- 
We  could  not  get  more  to-night  I  have  ody  laid 
laid  my  hands  on  those  men  within  the  last  few  l^urs, 
when  we  knew  that  you  were  going  to  sit  to-night  We 
could  get  scores  of  such  men.  One  witness  in  particular 
has  told  you  of  a  lamentable  case  where  his  wife  is  actually 
in  a  Home  at  the  present  moment  Working  men  are 
sometimes  so  put  to  it  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do ;  they  are  really  at  their  wits'  end ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  women  are  the  same  in  regard  to  their  husbands.  I 
have  gone  amongst  working  people  for  six  or  eight 
years,  and  that  is  my  experience.  There  are  some 
lamentable  cases.  I  believe  that  you  gentlemen  in 
upper  life  really  do  not  know  what  is  going  on.  One 
hak  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 

6801.  I  suppose  you  are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
getting  men  to  join  the  temperance  movement  ? — ^Yes, 
and  I  have  been  doing  so  for  many  years. 

6802.  In  fact)  you  have  been  taking  a  lead  in  what 
called  the  temperance  movement  1 — ^Yes.    An  active  lead. 

6803.  How  is  it  that  the  magistrates  do  not  stop 
those  cases  which  you  say  are  notoriously  going  on  I--- 
Well,  Mr  M*B[ay  told  you  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  years 
ago  in  his  Aimual  Eeport  in  Dundee  he  said  that  the 
licensed  grocers  had  reduced  the  selling  of  drink  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  to  a  science,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  they  sell  the  drink  and  defy  the  police. 

6804.  What  do  you  mean  by  defying  the  police ) — 
They  prevent  a  conviction  being  got,  and  in  years  gone 
past  in  Dundee  we  have  had  parties  in  the  spirit  trade 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  cases  have  had  to  be 
hushed  up. 

6805.  When  you  say  they  defy  the  police,  you  mean 
they  are  so  clever  that  they  are  not  to  be  caught  1 — 
Exactly;  that  the  drink  is  sold  and  consumed,  and  if  the 
policeman  comes  in  he  sees  notldng,  and  there  is  no  con- 
viction. It  is  impossible  to  get  convictions  to  the  extent 
of  the  breaches  of  certificate — ^literally  impossible. 

6806.  Mr  CcsmpbeU  Swinton, — ^But  if  the  powers  of 
the  police  were  made  more  extensive — if  they  were  made 
as  extensive  as  their  powers  with  regard  to  publichouses, 


would  that  not  meet  the  evil  % — It  never  would  overcome     Duinxx. 
it     The  publichouses  are  breaking  the  law  toa     The        *^ 
drunken  people  are  never  reported.    We  never  hear     ^Z^^L, 
where  the  people  get  the  dnnk.    There  is  never  a 
publican  prosecuted  for  making  a  man  drunk  in  Dundee, 
I  do  not  know  one  in  my  experience ;  and  yet  on  a 
Saturday  night  going  up  the  Overgate  or  Scouringbum, 
one  would  think  every  third  or  fourth  man  and  woman 
was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.    The  police  cannot  help 
it     The  people  get  the  drink  and  toddle  home,  and  there 
is  £10  or  £20  fbrfeited  every  Monday  morning  at  the 
police  court     The  thing  is  notorious,  and  good  men  and 
women  are  wanting  to  Imow  what  is  to  bedone  with  it 

6807.  You  say  that  in  those  cases  it  is  notorious  that 
drinking  is  going  on.  If  the  police  have  reason  to  suspect 
them  they  can  go  in  and  look  over  those  houses  % — ^Yes, 
and  in  one  of  the  cases  I  allude  to  there  was  a  conviction; 
but  what  is  one  conviction  ? — ^Why,  people  have  been 
convicted  to  day  and  at  it  again  to-morrow.  They  are 
just  more  alive  and  keen,  and  as  a  witness  said,  they  look 
out  whether  there  is  a  constable  in  view.  We  are  not 
all  detectives,  and  cannot  do  the  constable's  work,  and 
the  police  are  not  ubiqitous.  They  cannot  be  every- 
where at  the  same  time,  and  their  beats  are  large  to  go 
round.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  this  matter  laid  before 
you.  There  is  one  grocer  whom  I  wished  to  attend,  but 
he  said  he  could  not  on  account  of  nervousness.  He 
has  been  30  years  in  the  trade.  His  friends  have  asked 
him  to  take  a  licence,  but  he  will  not  He  said  to  me, 
'  Put  this  trade  on  its  own  footing,  keep  it  away,  from 
,  groceries  and  you  will  do  more  good  than  all  you  are 
*  doing  in  the  way  of  getting  people  made  abstainers.' 
It  is  Uiere  that  women  learn  to  drink.  Women  come 
in  for  an  ounce  of  tea  or  sugar,  take  out  their  little 
bottle,  and  this  person  found  that  when  he  could  not 
give  them  the  drmk  he  never  saw  them  again. 

6808.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  say  that  those  illegal 
proceedings  in  grocers'  shops  go  on  as  much  as  ever  ? — 
My  conviction  is  that  they  do. 

6809.  Because  we  understand  the  magistrates  have 
been  very  severe,  and  take  away  the  licence  whenever  a 
man  is  convicted  ? — Yes.  I  think  Dundee  never  had  a 
better  bench  of  magbtrates  than  it  has  had  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  increase  of  crime 
is  the  result  of  the  previous  five  or  ten  years'  free  licen- 
sing. Why,  we  had  about  600  publichouses  nine  years 
ago,  and  after  that  the  magistracy  was  changed,  and 
the  licences  gradually  fell  to  about  450.  If  the  magi- 
strates continue  to  act  in  the  same  way  and  refuse  to 
grant  licences  to  those  convicted,  Dundee  will  soon 
become  a  very  different  town  from  what  it  is  to-night 

6810.  But  still  you  want  to  strike  at  the  root  of  thid 
mixed  trade  in  liquor  and  provisions  ? — Yes.  We  think 
there  is  an  evil  attendant  upon  this  drink  trade,  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  deal  legislatively  with  the 
trade  till  you  see  the  evil  in  its  naked  deformity.  So 
loug  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  other  trades  you  cannot  deal 
with  it  satisfactorily.  It  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  you  can,  but  if  it  stands  alone  then  you 
know  where  all  the  drunkenness  comes  from,  and  the 
one  cannot  blame  it  on  the  other.  Besides,  the  evil 
operates  in  another  way.  The  grocer  who  should  have 
come  here  said  this  to  me : — *  I  have  made  no  money 
'  by  my  trade ;  I  have  made  a  bare  living,  because  sugar^ 
'  tea,  and  other  groceries  afford  the  merest  pittance  of 
'  profit,  and  sometimes  even  a  loss,  caused  by  the  licensed 
'  grocer  selling  his  goods  cheaper  than  I  can,  for  the 
'  profits  upon  the  drink  enables  him  to  do  that,  and 
'  what  can  I  dol' 


253.  Mr  David  Thobnton,  Salesman,  16  Laurence 
Street,  Dundee,  examined. 

6811.  The  Chairman, — ^What  can  you  teU  us  about 
this  matter  1 — ^Well,  there  is  a  factory  opposite  the  shop 
of  a  licensed  grocer.  The  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  there  getting  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  paying  up  their  score  on  Saturday, — ^that  is, 
gettii^*drink  at  sundry  times  during  the  whole  of  the 
week  and  paying  it  up  on  Saturday. 


David 
ThorrUon. 
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6t812*  You  aie  qpeaking  of  one  part^aakr  lieenaed 
grocer  1 — ^Yes. 

6813.  And  you  say  tbat  ih^  msa  got  drink  ihBs» 
thnra^  the  week,  and  then  had  to  pay  up  their  score 
cm  Urn  Saturday  1 — ^Yes;  because  tft^y  could  not  get 
credit  in.  a  licensed  publichouse. 

6814.  Did  they  drink  in  the  shop  % — Yes^  in  the  shop. 
6615.  Doasidiat  go  onstill^MChe  patty  hatt  left  that 

dtopnovrand  another  party  is  there. 

&Mt  HcMf  IcHig  is  it  since  l^e  time  you.  are  speaking 
cl?--^I  think  it  t«B&  in  1872. 

6817.  Do  yon  know. if  those  tilings  are  going  on 
still? — ^I  cannot  say  th^  aoe  gc^ng  on  s^  in  that  pac- 
tittilarplaoe. 

6818.  Do  you  know  of  tliGBe  breaches  of  tho  law 


anywhere  else) — ^I  believe  so,  but  this  was  Hie  oidy 
partlciiiar  eaie.  I  noticed.  One  of  tiio  men  died,  and 
Ids  wife  had  to  pay  ofiT  hisr  sccme  after  he*wis  dead.  Sfan 
was  oharged  witk  an  account  which  ha  had.  accumulated 
in  tlie  fidioqp  ftur  drink,  and  on  his  death  she  had  to  pi^ 
it  off. 

6619.  Bttt  you  do  not  know  of  y*ur  own  knowtedge 
or  through  others  any  actual  oases  of  a  similar  kind.cfc 
the  present  day  1 — ^No,  I  cannot  say. 

6820.  Because  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  law 
is  a  little  stricter  now  than  it  vras  some  years  ago  in 
Dundee) — I  believe  it  could  be  got  easily  yet  in  the 
same  way. 

AdjoiKned 


Munro, 


DUNDEi;  FRIDAY,  2nd  NOVEMBER  1877. 

Firesent: — 

Sir  James  Feegxtsbon,  Bart  |  Mt  Campbell  Swintobt. 

Sheriff  Crichton. 

Sm  JAMES  EERGUSSON  in  the  Chaie. 


264.  Mr  William  Munbo,  Unlicensed  Grooer,  13 
North  Fort,  Perth,  examined. 

6821.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  come  to  present  to 
us  a  memorial  from  your  trade  in  Perth  1 — From  the 
unlicensed  grocers.  It  is  as  follows  : — '  That  your  me- 
'  morialists  are  of  opinion  that  the  trade  of  spirit  dealer 
^  ought  to  be  separated  from  that  of  retail  grocer,  for  the 

*  following  among  other  reasons,  lat,  Because,  in  cer- 
'  tain  cases  well  known  to  your  memorialists,  parties 
'  holding  grocers'  licences  are  d(Hng  the  trade  of  an 
'  ordinary  publichouse ;  this  being  manifestly  unfair  to 
^•the  holders  of  publichouse  licences.  2d,  Because, 
/  from  the  scale  of  profits  obtainable. from  the  sale  of 
^  spirituous  liquors  being  much  larger  than  are  obtain- 

*  able  from  the  sale  of  groceries  or  provisions,  those  who 

*  eiyoy  this  monopoly  are  able  to  undersell  their  un- 
^  licensed  neighbours,  and  thereby  unfair  competition  in 

*  trade  is  fostered  and  maintained,  to  the  prejudice  and 

*  detriment  of  your  memorialists.  3d,  Because,  through 
'  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  being  carried  on  along 
'  with  the  sale  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  the 
^  minds  of  women  and  children  become  familiarized  with 
'  the  drink  traffic,  the  moral  feeling,  which  acts  as  a 

*  check  on  intemperance,  is  thereby  blunted,  and  through 

*  the  facilities  given  by  grocers'  licences  for  clandestine 
'  drinking,  tippling  habits  have  been  acquired,  the  ranks 
^  of  the  habitual  drunkards  have  been  swelled,  and  as  a 
^  consequence  crime  of  every  class  largely  increased. 

*  4th,  Because,  oujr  legislators  recognising  that  the  traffic 

<  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
'  general  community,  have  placed  it  under  various  re- 
^  strictions,  and  specially  under  police  supervision ;  and, 

*  whereas,  by  the  combination  of  the  two  trades  facilities 
^  are  given  for  rendering  such  legislation  abortive ;  there* 
'  fore,  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  ought  to  be  set  free  from 
'  ererything  which  tends  to  render  the  contravention  Of 
'  law  easy,  and  the  detection  of  contraventions  thereof 
«  difficult.— Thomas  Munro,  73  N.  Methven  Street ;  Peter 
'Palmer,  200  High  Street;  James  King,  124  High 
'Street;  William  Mljagan,  107  High  Street;  W.  G. 
'  Stewart,  189  High  Street ;  John  M'Intosh,  69  High 
'  Street ;  James  Chalmers,  High  Street ;  Thomas  Cook, 
'  194  South  Street;  Peter  Smith,  203  South  Street; 
'  James  S.  Robertson,  55  South  Methven  Street ;  John 
'  Wilson,  44  Mill  Street ;  Wm.  Young,  48  Skinnergate ; 
'  William  Fisher,  172  High  Street ;  Thomas  Moncrieff, 

<  8  Leonard  Street ;  Andrew  Crerar,  5  North  Methven 
'  Street ;  Andrew  Ross,  38  Castle  Gable ;  Hugh  Young, 
[  3  Castle  Gable ;  Peter  Robertson,  28  Princes  Street ; 

*  Margaret  Bayne,  3  Leonard  Street;  Magory  Graham,  80 


*  Pomarium  Street;  William  Fenwick,  333  High  Street; 
'  Peter  Fenwick,  317  High  Street;  John  *  M'Diarmid,  53 

*  North  Methven  Street;  John  Paton,  240  High  Street;  J. 

*  Honey,  122  High  Street;  Wm.  Munro,  13  North 
'Port.' 

6822.  What  proportion  do  the  26  persons  who  sign 
that  memorial  bear  to  the  whole  unlicenced  grocers  of 
the  city  1 — ^They  are  the  whole  of  them  except  3, 1  think 
Two  of  those  are  licenced  grocers,  but  have  separate 
shops,  one  with  the  licence  and  one  without  The  other 
gentleman  who  has  no  licence  would  have  signed  condi- 
tionally, and  I  promised  to  see  him  again,  but  could  not 
find  time.  He  did  not  agree  with  all  the  memorial^ 
but  fbr  the  last  reason  he  could  have  signed  it 

6823.  How  many  of  those  who  sign  it  faQed  to  get 
licences  themselves? — ^There  is  one  in  particular  who 
told  me  that  he  tried  it  three  times  and  failed. 

6824.  Is  he  in  a  respectable  way  of  business  ? — Yes. 

6825.  And  he  would  be  refused  because  the  magis- 
trates thought  there  were  enougji  already? — ^Tes.  flie 
provost  told  me  so. 

6826.  As  for  yourself  you  have  never  tried  for  a 
licence  ? — I  have  never  tried  for  one. 

6827.  Is  that  because  you  disapprove  of  it? — Yes, 
because  I  disapprove  of  it 

6828.  Is  yours  a  considerable  family  business  ? — ^Yes, 
a  fairish  family  business. 

6829.  An  old  establishment  T — I  have  been  almost 
thirteen  years  in  the  shop  where  I  am  at  present. 

6830.  I  vrill  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the 
leading  features  of  the  memorial,  because  I  auppose  you 
are  principally  responsible  for  the  language  ?--Yes ;  of 
course  the  others  read  it  and  agreed  wil^^its  contents 
before  they  signed  it 

6831.  You  say  that  *^in  certain  cases  well  known  to 

*  your  memorialists,  parties  holding  grocers'  licences  are 
'  doing  the  trade  of  an  ordinary  publichouse.'  Can  you 
give  us  cases  without  mentioning  names  known  to  you 
where  that  is  the  case  ? — Yes. 

6832.  Take  one, of  which  you  are  thinking;  where 
does  that  case  occur  ? — ^There  is  one  I  have  in  my  Aiind 
just  now,  in  which  the  shop  is  kept  up  mainly  for  the 
sale  of  drink.  I  myself  have  seen  individuaHs  who  I 
know  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  publichouses  enter 
that  shop,  remain  in  it  a  certain  time,  and  oome  out  as 
if  they  had  been  getting  refreshment. 

6833.  You  mean  men? — ^Yes,  working-mwi,  in  twos 
or  threes  at  a  time. 

6834.  At  what  time  of  the  day  did  they  come  out?— - 
I  have  seen  it  after  the  hours  of  work  on  Satunby^  and 
I  have  also  seen  it  during  the  day. 
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683i5.  Now,  how  do  you  know  that  they  did  nc^  go 
to  bny  other  articleB, — ^possibly  tobaoso? — One  way 
in^hiiolk  I  can  judge  of  that  is  that  I  ha^B  heaidthem 
saying,  '  We  aie  going  in  to  get  one.'  Bemdaa,  men 
do  not  dnb  toge^r  when  entering  a  shop  to  bny  :t(d»eeo. 

6886.  Ha^e  3ron  ever  persanally  seen  any  diink  con- 
somed  on  the  piemiseB  in  that  shop? — ^ab  in  that 
^p.    It  was  impossible  unless  I. had  been insidn 

6SS7.  Will  yon  give  ns  another  inatmceS — -Amither 
shop  which  I  have  in  my  mind  ie  of  the  same  natore. 
I  have  never  seen  drink  conmmed  in  it  myself,  but  I 
have  seen  parties  going  in  in  the  same  manner — ^parties 
who  I  know  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  publichouses. 
I  have  seen  diem  going  in,  remaining  for ^a  certain  time^ 
mad  craning  out  in  the  same  wi^. 

6828.  How  many  distinct  cases  altogether  em  you 
rsooUeot  of  houses  where  you  had  good  reason  to  bel^e 
that  the  trade  is  going  on  as  mentioned  herei — ^I  can 
only  i^ieak  of  those  two  cases  as  well-known  to  myaalf. 
Thm  axe  others  of  whidi  I  Jiave  a.suiq>icion,  and  which 
ars  spoken  of  as  doing  the  same,  but  I  do  not  pnt  Ihsm 
lurwaaed. 

68S9.  Now,  you  and  l^e  othecs  have  made  a  states 
meot  that  the  pic^ts  from  the  sale-of  spirituous  liquors 
are  much  ku^r  than  are  obtainable  ^m  the  sale  of 
groceries  or  provisions.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  not 
unfair  to  ask  you  what  is  the  omnmon  percentage  of 
profit  upon  ordinary  groceries) — Ordinarily  the  profit 
runs  from  7^  to  10  per  cent 

6840.  But  on  many  other  articles  10  per  cent,  would 
not  be  uncommon) — If  there  are  any  articles  on  which 
more  than  10  per  cent  is  got  they  are  not  the  conmion 
neoeseaiies  of  lif a 

6M1.  Then  you  probably  do  not  know  exactly  what 
is  the  scale  of  profits  made  upon  the  sale  of  good  ^irits. 
Of  course  the  profit  upon  adulterated  or  raw  spirits  will 
be  higher,  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  fair  tmde  t—nl  do  not 
know  particularly,  only  I  myself  bought  or  ordered 
spirits  from  a  wholesale  dealer  to  supply  a  customer  of 
my  own^  and  I  got  from  2b.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  gallon  profit 
on  the  best  spirits. 

6842.  Suppose  the  ^irits  were  three  years  old,  what 
profit  do  you  estimate  that  would  be  1 — ^I  have  no  ex- 
perience as  to  the  profits  upon  liquor  other  than  I  have 
given. 

6843.  But  you  make  the  allegation  that  the  profit 
on  the  one  is  much  higher  than  on  the  other  1 — ^Yes. 

6844.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  what  you  estimate  the 
fair  profit  on  spirits  to  be  1 — From  the  profit  I  got  on  a 
transaction  like  that  I  estimate  I  would  have  from  20  to 
25  per  cent.,  besides  the  profit  of  the  wholesale  dealer. 

6845.  Have  you  any  experience  personally  of  cus- 
tomers preferring  to  go  to  a  licensed  groeer  where  they 
could  get  both  liquor  and  provisions  rather  than  to  deal 
with  you  t — Yes,  a  little. 

6846.  Will  you  give  us  an  instance ) — ^I  had  a  family 
dealing  with  me  for  some  years.  At  that  time  I  was 
getting  spirits,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  ceased 
doing  anything  in  the  way  of  getting  spirits,  and  from 
that  time  that  customer  left  me.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  the  reason  or  not,  but  the  customer  left  me. 

6847.  Had  you  the  licence  at  one  time) — ^No,  but 
the  customer  ordered  me  to  send  a  gallon  of  spirits,  and 
I  went  to  the  wholesale  dealer  and  got  it 

6848.  Sheriff  Crichton. — And  then  you  refused  to  do 
that )— Yes. 

6849.  And  in  consequence  of  that,  as  you  think,  this 
fsunily  withdrew  their  custom ) — Yes. 

6850.  The  Chairman. — Is  thoe  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  state  to  us  % — I  lueve  some  personal  ex- 
perience, I  may  say,  of  seeing  breaches  of  the  law  in 
grocers'  shops,  besidevwhat  I  have  already  referred  to. 
In  shops  of  a  class  superior  to  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  have  been  more  than  once  taken  in  and  treated 
there. 

^51.  And  there  was  drink  comramed  at  the  time) — 
Yes,  and  paid  for. 

6852.  Where  was  it  consumed ! — In  the  dbop  itself. 

685S.  Could  that  have  been  seen  from  the  outside? 
— ^Not  very  well,  hecaose  there  was  obscured  ^bu»  on 
the  door,  and  the  door  was  shut. 


6854.  Could  it  not  have   been  seen  throui^  the 
windows  3 — ^It  could  not 
,  6855..  On  account  of  the  goods) — ^Yes. 

6856.  Sheriff  CrichLon, — How  mas^  times  has  this 
hapfomed) — Twice  to  my  recolleciion  in  one  sho{),  and 
repeatedly  in  imother  shop — ^I  cannot  say  howr  (tften. 

6857.  The  ChairiM/n. — ^When  you  were  supplying 
your  customers  from  other  dealers,  why  did  you  not 
have  a  licence  yourself) — I  did  not  think  of  i^^i^ying 
for  it^  because  I  did  not  think  the  trade  altogether  very 
reapectabla 

6658.  You  never  liked  it) — No,  I  nevior  had  any 
liking  for  it  I  have  just  a  word  to  say  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  convictioBS.  That  is  noticed  in  the 
last  reaaon  of  the  memorial  I  hm^  repeatedly  spoken 
to  Superintendent  Welsh,  who  was  exainined  yesterday, 
about  shops  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  where  I 
was  sure  there  were  contraventions  oanied  on  regularly. 
I  have  asked  him  if  he  oould  not  get  a  oonvbtion 
against  the  parties,  and  he  told  me  it  wae  utteriy  im- 
possible. Besides  my  own  personal  experience  in  the 
matter  which  I  have  given  already,  I  have  had  state* 
ments  from  difiCbrent  parties — eommercoJ  travellers  and 
persons  who  sign  this  memorial,  and  who  were  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  spirit  trade,  as  to  breaches  of 
certificate  be^  of  common  ocourreoce.  One  gentleman 
made  a  statement  to  me  of  the  nature  which  I  have 
described,  and  afterwards  wrote  me  ft  letter,  whichlnow 
hand  to  the  Commissioners. 

6859.  What  is  the  profession  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter ) — He  is  a  commission  agent. 

6860.  This  genUeman  says  that  he  is  willing  to  stand 
to  what  he  told  you  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  That 
means  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  come  and 
state  it  before  the  Commission ) — It  may  mean  that.  He 
made  the  statement  to  me  in  my  own  shop,  and  then 
wrote  to  me. 

6861.  What  was  the  statemient  he  made  to  you) — 
That  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  consuming  of  liquor  in 
the  premises  mentioned  there. 

6862.  The  premises  mentioned  there  being  those  of 
a  man  in  a  so-called  very  respectable  way  of  business ) 
— Yes.  I  have  also  to  state  that  the  treating  of  cus- 
tomers in  grocers'  shops  is  a  common  practice. 

6863.  Do  you  know  of  places  where  that  1b  done ) — 
Yes. 

6864.  How  does  that  treating  generally  take  place) — 
The  person  being  treated  is  very  likely  a  customer  taken 
in  and  just  treated  to  a  glass  of  spirits,  brandy,  or  wine, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

6865.  Is  it  generally  done  when  accounts  are  being 
paid ) — ^Yes,  or  when  giving  an  order. 

6866.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  it  is  done) — Yea 

6867.  What  class  of  grocer's  really  do  that)  Are 
they  men  in  a  large  way  of  business,  or  have  they  a 
small  working-class  connection) — ^I  would  say  they  are 
just  in  a  middb'ng  way,  neither  in  the  largest  nor  yet  in 
the  smallest 

6868.  What  people  are  they  whom  they  treat — ^people 
who  are  customers ) — Yes,  respectable  people. 

6869.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  servants  are 
treated  to  a  glass ) — I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  to  that,  except  as  regards  railway  servants, 
carters,  and  othera  I  have  not  been  present  ^en  they 
were  treated.  I  should  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  little 
children  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  grocers'  shops  for 
spirits,  which  are  carried  in  baskets  or  bags  covered  up 

00  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

0870.  How  do  you  know  that) — ^The  reason  why  I 
know  it  is  that  I  have  in  my  own  mind  a  littile  ^A^ 
from  7  to  9  years  of  age,  who  in  the  morning  will  go  to 
a  licensed  grocer  and  get  spirits  and  come  to  my  shop 
for  provisions,  and  I  haire  seen  the  bottle  in  her  basket 

6871.  Sheriff  Orichton, — What  qiianfcity  would  dm 
bring ) — ^A  smaQ  quantify. 

6872.  In  a  ranall  botUet— Yes,  a  veiy  small  bottle. 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  &ot  I  can  mention, 
but  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  give  my  own  (^nnion 
aa  to  the  separation  of  &e  spirits  and  grooaiy  trades. 

6873.  The  Ohairmcak'—I  should  like  to  ask  you  how 
yon  think,  without  injustice,  a  man  who  has  held  a 
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licence  to  sell  spirits  for  a  number  of  years  could  be 
deprived  of  it  1 — I  would  not  propose  to  deprive  him  of 
it  I  would  give  him  the  option  of  keeping  the  spirit 
licence  if  he  chose  to  drop  his  other  business. 

6874.  But  supposing  a  man  had  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  on  the  sale  of  spirits  along  with  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, y/vhich  he  has  held  for  a  number  of  years,  do  you 
think  that,  without  injustice,  his  licence  could  be  made 
to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  or  that  he 
should  have  to  give  up  his  grocery  business.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  laid  out  a  good  deal  of  capital 
on  his  prenuses  and  so  forth? — I  think  there  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  a  good  many  years  ago  sepa- 
rating the  ptiblichouse  fn>m  the  grocer's  shop. 

^875.  But  it  only  altered  die  conditions  of  the 
licence.  It  only  prevented  the  grocer  from  selling  any 
more  for  consumption  on  the  premises? — ^Yes,  it  did 
more ;  it  prevented  the  publican  selling  groceries  on  his 
licensed  premises,  which  was  common  in  country  districts 
previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act 

6876.  You  think  that  did  interfere  with  his  trade 
without  notice  % — ^Yes. 

6877.  Sheriff  GricJUon, — ^And  you  think  there  would 
be  no  more  injustice  in  what  you  propose  than  there  was 
when  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  ? — I  think  not 
The  licensed  grocer  might  think  it  hard,  but  the  case  of 
the  unlicensed  grocer  who  would  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  business  by  means  of  a  licence, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  hardest 

6878.  The  Chairman, — ^You  think  it  is  a  right  thing 
to  do,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  about  somehow? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  the  licensed  trade  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  should  be  free  to  the  inspection  of  the  police, 
which  it  is  not  at  present. 


■James Fox:     255.  Mr  James  Fox,  Grocer  and  Wine  \ 

O^orge  and  Spirit  Merchant,  Arbroath,         >  examined. 

mrward.      256.  Mr  Geo.  DuEWABD,  also  of  Arbroath,  J 

'^  6879.  The  Chairman, — You  have  a  memorial  to 
submit  to  us  from  the  licensed  grocers  of  Arbroath? — 
Mr  Fox, — ^Yes ;  it  is  as  follows : — *  We,  the  subscribers, 
^  licensed  grocers,  and  others  residing  in  Arbroath,  with 
^  reference  to  the  investigations  at  present  in  course  of 

*  being  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her 
^  Msgesty  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  licensing 
'  grocers  to  deal  in  excisable  liquors,  beg  to  represent 
<  that  the  present  system  of  licensing  grocers  to  deal  in 

*  exciseable  liquors  works  well,  and  that  any  move- 
-*  ment  with  the  view  of  altering  it  should  not  be 
'  carried  into  effect  without  mature  consideration ;  and 
^  duly  weighing  all  the  consequences,  and  that  the  pre- 
^  sent  class  of  licensed  grocers  carry  on  tbeir  business 

*  with  an  anxious  regard  for  the  observance  of  the  law, 
^  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  conform  to  all  regulations 
^  for  the  proper  working  of  the  system.  That  any 
'  proposal  to  separate  the  sale  of  groceries  and  excisable 
^  liquors  should  not  be  entertained  3  that  such  an  altera- 
'  tion  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  licensed  grocers,  who 

*  have  in  many  instances  built  and  fitted  up  their  pre- 
'  mises  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  business,  and 
'  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  licences  their  pro- 
^  perty  would  be  confiscated,  they  would  be  prevented 
^  from  selling  their  excisable  liquors,  and  would  suffer 
^  great  loss  and  injury.   That  they  have  for  the  most  part 

*  embarked  their  whole  means  in  their  business,  and 
^  they  and  their  families  being  dependent  thereon  for  their 

*  support,  a  withdrawal  of  their  licences  would  be  ruin- 
^  ous  and  unjust,  and  contrary  to  all  equity  and  fairness. 

*  That  such  a  separation  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
^  public  in  respect  that  they  purchase  from  their  grocers 
'  excisable  liquors  along  with  their  other  goods,  and  if 

*  they  were  unable  to  procure  them  they  would  be 
^  obliged  to  go  to  the  publichouse.  That  if  the  right 
'  of  selling^  excisable  liquors]  was  taken  from  the 
^  grocer,  a  messenger  sent  for  a  small  supply  of  whisky, 

*  whom  on  many  grounds  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep 
^  out  of  harm's  way,  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
^  publichouse  without  alternative.     That  the  public  are 

*  thus  benefited  by  grocers'  shops  in  respect  that  such 


messengers  meet  no  person  there,  and  consequently  no 
temptation  is  held  out  to  remain  and  partake  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  That  grocers  shops  are  preferred 
by  working  people  in  respect  that  they  can  obtain 
from  their  grocer,  along  with  their  other  goods,  such 
quantities  of  spirits  and  other  liquors  as  they  require 
at  the  time,  and  when  they  have  a  friend  they  can 
procure  such  liquors  from  their  grocer  without  being 
tempted  to  go  to  the  publichouse.  That  it  is  thought 
that  women  and  children  are  less  likely  to  come  to 
harm  in  grocers'  shops  than  in  publichouses,  in  respect 
that  they  avoid  temptation, — ^they  don't  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  drinking,  tiiey  are  simply  served  with 
what  they  ask,  and  they  do  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
urged  by  acquaintances  or  others  to  indulge  in 
spirituous  liquora  That  the  public  appear  to  prefer 
to  purchase  liquors  from  grocers  rather  than  from 
publicans,  and  they  think  the  grocers  sell  better  liquor, 
although  the  grocers  and  publicans  charge  much  the 
same  price.  That  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  grocers  sell  their  groceries  cheaper  when  they 
have  a  licence  to  deal  in  excisable  liquors.  That  any 
proposal  to  restrict  the  quantity  to  be  sold  by  a  grocer 
to  a  quart  would  be  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  those 
who  could  buy  a  quart,  and  that  those  who  could  not 
buy  a  quart  would  be  forced  to  go  to  a  publichouse  it 
they  wished  a  smaller  quantity.  That  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  excisable  liquors  sold  in  Arbroath 
is  sold  in  small  quantities  and  not  in  bottles. 
That  our  experience  is,  that  there  is  very  little  dis- 
posed of  by  grocers  for  consumption  on  the  premises. 
That  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  M'Eenzie 
Act,  the  system  of  consumption  on  the  premises  was 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  now,  in  re- 
spect that  the  scope  of  the  Act  was  not  well  known  or 
understood,  and  such  practices  are  now  only  carried  on 
in  very  few  instances  indeed.  That  the  practice  of 
supplying  travellers  or  servants  or  friends  with  drink, 
either  for  or  without  payment,  is  altogether  unknown, 
and  that  the  regulation  of  grocers'  shops  is  nc^  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  so  good  that  irregularities  are 
only  known  in  isolated  cases,  and  no  annoyance  is  ex- 
perienced by  people  having  drink  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  drink  in  the  shop.  That  we  consider  a  proposal  to 
restrict  the  rental  of  grocers'  shops  to  a  minimum  un- 
necessary and  quite  uncalled  for.  That  the  rents  are 
rather  on  the  increase,  and  the  class  of  shops  occupied 
by  grocers  is  yearly  becoming  higher.  That  any  altera- 
tion of  the  hours  of  Ucensed  grocers  is  uncalled  for  so 
long  as  publicans'  hours  are  not. interfered  with;  but 
the  grocers  will  be  prepared  to  submit  to  a  restriction 
of  the  hours  should  that  be  deemed  advisable,  and  they 
would  propose  that  the  hour  of  shutting  should  be  fixed 
at  nine  o'clock  p.m.  That  such  practices  as  those  of 
making  fictitious  entries  in  pass-books,  or  of  entering 
other  goods  when  liquors  are  supplied  were  never  heard 
of  in  Arbroath.  That  working  men  never  complained 
to  any  of  us  that  their  wives  had  got  this  done, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  goods 
bought  at  the  grocer's  shop  have  been  sold  for  drink. 
That  in  the  whole  circumstances  we  think  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  grocers'  licences  is  not  oJled 
for,  and  the  system  being  now  carefully  managed, 
any  alteration  would  probably  be  injurious  instead 
of  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public — 
Smith,  Suttie  <&  Co.,  grocers  and  spirit  merchants; 
Geo.  Durward,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer ;  John  Drury, 
grocer  and  spirit  dealer ;  James  T.  Sutherland,  grocer 
and  spirit  dealer ;  John  C.  Murdoch,  grocer  and  spirit 
dealer ;  Alex.  Fettes,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer ;  James 
Doig,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer ;  Susan  Mill,  grocer  and 
spirit  dealer;  Jolm  Stewart,  grocer  and  spirit  mer- 
diant;  James  Fox,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer;  John 
Scott,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer;  Gibson  Brothers, 
grocers  and  spirit  dealers ;  Archd.  Stuart  k  Son,  grocers 
and  spirit  dealers;  H.  Paterson,  grocer  and  wine 
merchant  (retailer) ;  Andrew  Meldrum,  grocer  and 
wine  merchant  (retailer);  D.  Fleming,  grocer  and 
wine  merchant  (retailer) ;  S.  Forrest,  grocer  and  wine 
merchant;  Sarah  Dargie,  grocer  and  spirit  merchant; 
David  Hay,  grocer  and  spirit  merchant ;  James  Petaie, 
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*  grocer  and  spirit  merchant ;  Alexander  Menzies,  grocer 

*  and  spirit  merchant ;    David  Kynoch,    grocer    and 

*  spirit    merchant ;    James  B.    Strachan,   grocer   and 

*  spirit  merchant ;  Marion  Peter,  grocer  and  spirit  mer- 

*  chant ;  Jessie    Kerr,    grocer   and  spirit    merchant ; 

*  William   Alexander,  grocer   and   spirit  dealer ;   Jane 

*  Adams,  grocer  and  spirit  merchant ;  William  Patterson, 

*  grocer  and  spirit  merchant ;   Wm.  Robertson,  grocer 

*  and  spirit  merchant ;  F.  T.  Mather,  grocer  and  spirit 

*  merchant ;  Susan  Whyte,  grocer  and  spirit  merchant ; 

*  James  Davidson,  girooer  and  spirit  dealer;  John  Napier, 

*  grocer  and  spirit  dealer ;    William  Tarbat ;   W.   C. 

*  Macdonald,  J.P,' 

6880.  Are  all  those  people  who  have  signed  this 
memorial  licensed  grocers ) — Yes. 

6881.  Are  there  any  licensed  grocers  in  Arbro&th  who 
have  not  signed  iti — ^There  may  be  one  or  two,  but 
there  are  not  many. 

6882.  There  are  49  licensed  grocers  in  Arbroath,  and 
this  is  signed  by  only  33  ] — We  had  a  very  short  time 
after  we  thought  of  it  They  were  all  called  upon,  and 
some  refused,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
more  to  do  with  memorials  or  petitions,  and  other  parties 
were  not  in  when  called  upon. 

6883.  According  to  the  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, all  that  you  say  here  of  the  regular  legal  practice 
tif  licensed  grocers  is  true  of  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  trade  are  carrying  on  business  in  a 
most  respectable  manner.  But  you  do  not  go  so  far  as 
vO  deny  that  there  is  a  different  practice  in  other  places. 
You  say  that  the  instances  are  isolated,  but  you  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  all  are  not  carrying  on  business 
in  the  same  wayl — Well,  there  may  be  places  where 
there  is  a  little  consumed  on  the  premises,  but,  generally 
speaking,  according  to  the  memorial,  the  trade  is  respect- 
ably conducted  in  every  manner  possible. 

68fe4.  When  you  say  that  there  is  great  advantage  in 
the  system  of  grocers'  shops  as  compared  with  public- 
houses  to  servants  and  others  who  are  sent  messages  there, 
because  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  persons  drink- 
ing, that  would  not  be  the  case  in  shops  where  a  great 
deal  of  drinking  goes  on  1 — I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  shops  happens  in 
Arbroath. 

6886.  You  deprecate  any  interference  whatever  with 
the  hours  ? — ^Well,  a  little  alteration  in  the  hours  would 
be  an  improvement 

6886.  What  alteration  would  you  think  desirable? 
— The  shops  should  not  be  open  before  eight  or  nine 
o'clock. 

6887.  You  think  that  any  person  holding  a  licence 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  open  his  shop  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  the  publichouse  opens  1 — Yes;  at  eight 
o'clock. 

6888.  And  should  not  keep  open  later  than  eleven,  or 
such  other  hour  as  the  publichouse  closes? — I  think  eleven 
is  late  enough  for  either  trade,  and  even  too  late. 

6889.  Sheriff  Crichtoiu  Would  you  object  to  any 
restriction  in  your  own  business  as  grocer,  apart  alto- 
j^ether  from  the  publichouses  ? — Well,  I  would  be  in 
favour  cf  shortem'ng  the  hours  to  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

6890.  And  the  same  on  Saturday  1 — Yes. 

6891.  The  Chairman,  Do  you  knpw  how  many 
j^ocers  in  Arbroath  have  not  got  a  licence  ? — Perhaps 
three  or  four. 

6892.  Nearly  all  the  grocers  have  got  it? — Gene- 
rally, except  the  co-operative  stores. 

6893.  Have  any  of  those  unlicensed  grocers  been 
refused  the  licence  ? — Yes ;  there  is  one  I  know  of  at 
present,  but  he  only  commenced  business  within  the  last 
twelve  months. 

6894.  Had  he  been  bred  to  the  trade? — He  has  been 
a  considerable  time  at  it. 

6895.  And  he  was  refused?— Yes. 

6896.  Do  you  know  why? — Owing  to  there  being 
plenty  licensed  places  in  the  locality  already. 

6897.  Then  you  think  that  the  magistrates  are  trying 
not  to  carry  the  licensing  any  farther  ? — I  think  they 
are  acting  oe  a  very  wise  principle, — trying  to  reduce 
the  numbet  ieta  iniich  as  possible. 


6898.  But  when  you  have  got  nearly  50  licensed 
houses  already  to  a  population  of  20,000,  the  competi- 
tion must  be  pretty§keen  as  it  is?--Yes;  there  is  a 
good  number  to  compete  witL 

6899.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Is  there  not  some  hardship 
ill  refusing  this  unlicensed  grocer  a  licence  ? — ^In  some 
cases  it  is  a  hardship  and  in  others  it  is  not  In  one 
case  in  particular  I  know  a  gentleman  who  conducts  a 
very  good  trade  without  the  licence. 

6900.  But  he  has  never  applied  for  one? — Never. 
6^01.  When  a  respectable  grocer  who  is  conducting  a 

respectable  business  applies  for  a  licence  why  should  he 
not  get  it  ? — I  can  give  no  reason  if  the  shop  and  acccmi- 
modation  are  in  every  way  suitable — ^unless  the  magis- 
trates see  reason  otherwise  to  refuse  it 

6902.  Then  it  is  ^our  opinion  that  he  ought  to  get  it  ? 
—Yes. 

6903.  The  Chairman, — It  has  been  frequently  sug- 
gested that  spirits  ought  not  to  be  sold  untQ  they  have 
been  two  years  in  bond,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I 
consider  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  both  for 
the  public  and  the  merchant. 

6904.  And  you  are  agreeable  to  that  ? — ^Very  agree- 
able. 

6905.  And  you  are  agreeable  to  that  also,  Mr  Dur- 
ward  ? — Mr  Durward, — Quite. 

6906.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  dwellings  should 
not  be  connected  with  licens^  shops  ? — Mr  Fox, — ^Well, 
in  very  few  cases  the  dwelling-houses  are  connected  with 
the  shops.  I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  have 
the  dwelling-house  apart  from  the  shop. 

6907.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr  Durward,  in 
addition  to  what  Mr  Fox  has  said  'i—Mr  Durward, — 
No ;  I  quite  concur  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr  Fox. 


Dundek; 
James  Fox '^ 


Durtoard. 


255.  Mr  William    Hay,    Town  Clerk,    Dundee, 
examined. 

6908.  27ie  Chairman — How  long  have  you  been 
town  clerk  of  Dundee  ? — For  about  eight  years.  I  was 
provost  and  a  magistrate  for  four  years  before  that. 

6909.  You  are  aware  that  Provost  Robertson  yester- 
day gave  us  full  information  of  the  facts  as  to  the  town, 
and  also  general  evidence  on  the  subject  of  this  enquiry. 
Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  he  stated  ? — I  concur 
generally  with  the  provost  in  what  he  stated.  I  think 
he  gave  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  magistrates  have  been  very  strict  in  Dundee  for 
some  years  past — in  fact,  carrying  out  the  Act  in  its 
entirety,  and  doing  everything  that  ia  possible  under  the 
statute  to  restrict  the  licences  and  reduce  drunkenness. 
Though  the  statistics  would  appear  to  shew  some  increase 
still,  I  think  the  explanations  given  by  the  provost  to 
a  large  extent  account  for  any  supposed  increase  not- 
withstanding the  restriction  of  the  licences. 

6910.  Sheriff  Crichton, — The  additional  vigilance  of 
the  police  was  mentioned  as  having  led  to  the  increase 
in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  ? — To  a  large  extent, 
certainly. 

6911.  Is  there  any  other  cause? — Perhaps  this  may 
also  bear  upon  the  matter.  The  restriction  of  the  number 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  smaller  quantity  of  drink 
sold — that  is  to  say,  of  recent  years  one  Licensed  establish- 
ment with  large  more  modem  accommodation  may  sell 
much  more  than  was  formerly  sold  under  the  old  system 
when  the  number  of  licences  was  greater,  so  that  restric- 
tion does  not  necessarily  shew  a  reduced  quantity  of  liquor 
sold.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  grocers,  I  see  no  objection 
in  principle  to  the  grocer's  licence.  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  the  lowest  class  of  drunkenness  arises  from 
the  grocer's  licence.  When  I  sat  on  the  bench  as  a 
magistrate  trying  shebeen  cases  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  questions  to  the  witnesses 
— ^generally  unfortunate  girls  were  the  witnesses  in  those 
shebeen  cases — and  the  answer  I  got  from  one  and  all 
was  that  they  could  get  drink  nearly  every  day  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  in  numbers  of  housea 
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item  Cookie's  Wynd  to  Caatle  Street — ^in  nearly  every 
boose  in  that  densely  populated  locality.  Those  were 
unliceDsed  hotises,  and  it  strikes  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  lowest  vice  and  dnmkennesa  at  that  time  was  doe  to 
that  atmse.  Things  may  be  better  now.  The  condition 
of  tine  town  has  been  very  much  improved  by  the  action 
of  the  town  cQunoil  and  police  commissioners  in  remov- 
ing those  dense  and  hidden  localities,  and  the  very  place 
I  have  referred  to  is  scheduled  to  be  entirely  demolished. 
I  think  ttiat  will  bea  very  great  improveaient  as  regards 
the  social  habits  ol  the  people. 

$9L2.  The  ChaMrman. — ^We  may  take  it,  as  we  have 
heard  from  three  or  four  tivstwcMrthy  witnesses,  that 
p^haps  in  no  place  have  the  magistrates  done  tiieir  best 
more  than  in  Dnndee  .to,p«t  the  tiade  on  > proper 
i^3^atem  )— It  is  not  possible.  After  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  I  rather  think  that  the  difficulty  is 
with  the  publichouflvBS.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
publiohouses'in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  to  which 
parties  may  go  to  sit  the  wh(de  night  drinking. 

6913.  I  tUnk  we  must  not  go  into  that,  beeause  we 
are  not  inquiring  at  all  into  the  publichouse  qiteation  at 
present) — ^I  should  rather  think  that  the  difficulty  is 
there,  and  not  with  the  grocer's  licenca  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  grocers  theoouBelves  would  not  object  to  some 
additional  restrictions.  Of  course  if  they  apply  for  a 
licence  under  the  statute  they  must  submit  to  some 
restrictions  to  secure  that  they  are  actually  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  licence.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
whisky  should  be  sold  only  in  corked  bottles,  and  in 
small  quantities.  I  would  go  below  a  quart.  I  would 
allow  half  a  pint  to  be  sold,  or  a  smaller  quantity. 

6914.  Do  you  think  that  the  licensed  grocer's  busi- 
ness is  really  to  sell  drams  i— It  ought  not  to  be  so. 

6915.  If  he  is  allowed  to  sell  in  giUs  or  half-pint 
measures,  is  that  not  just  dealing  in  drams  I — I  think 
that  could  be  stopped.  I  think  his  shop  ought  not  to 
be  like  a  dram  shop.  With  reference  to  shebeens  and 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  cases  of  that  kind,  we  have 
had  an  Act  providing  that  the  discovery  of  utensils  and 
things  of  that  kind  in  the  house  should  be  taken  as  a 
presumption  of  a  breach  of  the  law.  Well,  I  don't 
think  that  a  grocer  should  have  those  things  about  his 
counter. 

6916.  That  is  to  say,  drinking  vessels ) — Yes. 

6917.  That  is  one  point,  but  if  you  say  you  would 
not  restrict  him  to  a  quart  but  would  allow  him  to  sell 
in  small  bottles,  is  that  not  dealing  in  drams ) — No ;  I 
would  have  them  all  corked. 

6918.  But  suppose  the  bottle  just  holds  a  glass? — I 
would  say  that  it  should  hold  half  a  pint 

6919.  Is  not  half  of  a  reputed  pint  a  gill^-Well,  I 
would  have  half  a  pint. 

6920.  You  know  what  the  presumption  of  the  law  is 
against  the  shebeener  i — ^Yes. 

6921.  Would  you  apply  a  similar  presumption  to  the 
licensed  grocer  V--I  think  that  would  be  a  way  to  pre- 
vent breach  of  certificate. 

6922.  That  any  drinking  vessels  should  be  proof  of 
contravention ) — They  should  be  presumptive  evidence 
that  he  is  not  conducting  Ids  trade  in  the  way  the  magis- 
trates mean  it  to  be  conducted. 

6923.  Because  the  police  teH  us,  and  we. have  had 
other  evidence,  that  they  may  find  glasses,  and  have 
reason  to  bdieve  that  the  glasses  have  been  emptied  or 
are  going  to  be  filled,  but  unless  they  see  the  drink 
going  down  the  man's  throat  th^  cannot  get  a  convic- 
tion 1 — I  doubt  that  very  much. 

6924.  We  have  had  the  evidence  of  chief  constables 
who  fail  in  their  cases  because,  though  one  man  saw  the 
drink  thrown  in  a  comer,  and  another  saw  that  the 
glasses  had  the  remains  of  spirits  in  them,  the  m£^- 
tftites  would  not  convict  ? — That  is  a  question  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  In  shebeen  cases,  if  the 
parties  had  got  drink  supplied  to  them  on  the  premises 
that  is  one  presumption,  besides  being  seen  drinking. 

6925.  How  are  you  to  know  whether  a  man  has  got 
drink  unless  the  man  will  teU  you ) — ^They  sometimes 
see  a  tumbler  put  down. 

6926.  Would  you  think  that  the  same  presumption 
should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  licensed  grocers  with 


respect  to  drinking  on  the  premises  which  amdifiBto 
shebeeners  7 — I  think  sometliing  of  that  kind  8hoidd.be 
done.  The  magistrates  have  also  bemi  vccystiictas 
regards  granting  licences.  They  hme  alwi^ra  a  4]ffi^ty 
in  dealing  with  the  grocers'  lioenotts.  13ie  difBodty 
presents  itself  to  eveiy  magistrate-*-' This  is  a  good 
'shop  and  a  respectable  man.  What  aiewe  to  do?' 
But  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  have  practicaHy  refawpd 
to  extend  the  licences.  They  give  iioeneea  peilu^ps  when 
a  locality  springs  up  in  a  town  Uke  Dundee  where  there 
is  a  public  want  for  a  lioenaed.  grocer's  shop,  but  the 
general  rule  which  they  adopt  is  to  restrict  the  aamber. 

6927.  Sheriff  Ortchton. — Is  there  not  some  hacdahip 
in  that  to  the  unlicensed  grocer  eonduduig  a  reflpaotable 
business  1 — Well,  the  Act  gives  a  discretionary  power  to 
the  magaatrates,  and  on  any  other  principle  every  peoson 
might  come  for  a  licenioe. 

6928.  I  do  not  say  that  the  magistcatea  ate  not  doing 
right ;  but  suppose  tiliere  ace  two  sien  in  the  saaie  Jine 
of  business  a  few  doors  from  each,  other,  and  the  <me- 
gets  the  licence  and  the  other  is  refused,  does  it  not  give 
a  great  advantoge  in  his  grocery  business  to  the  one  who 
has  got  the  licence  1 — ^No  doubt  That  is  the  difficulty 
whidi  the  magistrates  have,  but  they  deal  with  it  in 
this  way.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  They  find  200  or 
300  licences  in  the  same  town  already  in  force,  and  th^ 
cannot  assimilate  the  whole  of  the  grooers,  f^  .this 
would  be  universal  Ucenoe. 

6929.  The  Chairman,^— Now,  that  is  what  we  wttut 
to  put  to  you.  Do  you  not  creuite  a  monop<^y  of  the 
provision  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at  least  put  one 
half  of  the  trade  under  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  other  half,  by  limitdng  the  privilege  of  selling 
a  certain  commodity )-— No  doubt  of  it  It  is  all  sur- 
rounded with  difficiilties,  and  the  question  is  how  you 
are  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The  magistrates  do  their  best, 
I  have  no  doubt  In  Dundee  the  oonvictions  for  breach 
of  certificates  by  grocers  is  at  the  minimum.  I  think 
the  Provost  mentioned  there  were  only  two  convictions 
last  year.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  to  object  to 
the  police  having  a  right  to  go  into  a  grocer's  shop. 

6930.  You  see  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  a 
publican  and  that  of  a  licensed  grocer.  The  magistrates 
discriminate  on  the  ground  of  limitation  of  numbers  in 
the  case  of  persons  applying  for  a  publichouse  licence, 
but  there  they  are  not  interiering  with  the  sale  of  any 
otiier  commodity? — ^No.  I  suppose  no  respectable 
grocer  would  object  to  any  supervision  if  he  sells  accord- 
ing to  his  certificate.  I  do  not  think  he  would  object 
to  a  policeman  entering  his  shop.  With  regard  to  trans- 
fers, the  magistrates  are  very  strict  They  never  grant 
any  transfer,  except  in  open  court  after  full  examina- 
tion, and  they  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  examina- 
tion to  every  case. 

6931.  We  have  had  full  evidence  of  the  great  care 
which  the  magistrates  take,  but  I  would  like  to  put  this 
to  you.  In  Dundee,  with  all  the  care  that  is  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
present  superintendent  of  police  and  the  late  superintend- 
ent of  police,  that  perhaps  30  of  the  licensed  grocers 
are  suspected  by  the  police  of  selling  illegally  stiill ) — 
Well,  I  believe  that  amongst  the  smaUer  district  grocers 
that  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  respectable 
grocers  deal  in  that  way. 

6932.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  between 
the  nature  of  the  business  of  one  kind  of  grocer  and  of 
another  1 — Certainly. 

6933.  And  what  may  be  perfectly  true  of  what  you 
call  respectable  family  grocers,  may  not  be  quite  true  of 
a  little  shop  in  a  back  street  1— -No  doubt  of  it 

6934.  Though  there  may  be  very  respectable  enes 
there  tool — ^Yes.  The  Provost  has  given  such  full 
evidence  on  the  matter  that  I  really  can  say  no  more 
upon  it. 

6935.  Sheriff  Crichian.— The  Provoet  tM  us  that 
the  magistrates  refuse  the  certificate  upon  one  eonvic- 
tion.  Have  you  known  any  hardship  arise  from  that 
rule  I — I  think  it  has  had  a  very  material  effidct  in  im- 
proving the  trade,  and  making  the  grooers  mone  car^uL 
It  has  had  a  good  effect 

t^  6936.  I  want  particulariy  to  know  whether,  in  your 
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opinion,  it  has  had  a  good  effect  1— 'That  is  my  opinion 
most  decidedly. 

6937.  Have  you  e^er  known  any  hardship  arise  from 
itI-'-Well,  there  may  foe  a  conviction  sometimes  through 
ther  fault  of  a  Rervant,  witiioat  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner.'  In  that  case  there  may  be  a  hardship;  font, 
gBnerally  speaking,  if  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  neglects 
tiiewaming  whi(£  he  gets  from  the  magistrates  every 
yon*,  he  has  himself  to  blame. 


2tf8.  Ex-Bailie  George  T.  Graham,  Flax  Spinnerand 
Jute  Manufacturer,  Dundee,  examined. 

6988.  Tht  Chairman, — ^What  have  you  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  ^— I  have  given  some  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
agree  very  much  with  what  has  fallen  from  Provost 
Bobertsoa  I  have  been  looking  over  the  number  of 
grocen.  in  Dundee,  and  I  find  there  are  now  195 
licensed  houses,  and  as  regards  the  small  rentals,  there 
are  15  of  £10,  96  of  £15,  and  26  of  £20.  The  fact  of 
there  being  sueh  a  number  of  low-rented  houses  in  such 
a  town  as  Dundee,  is  a  positive  evil  to  the  community. 
I  brieve  that  if  the  magistrates  were  to  limit  the  rental 
to  £30  and  upwards,  we  would  have  larger  and  more 
suitable  premises,  and  the  parties  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness would  have  a  staff  of  assistants  always  going  about 
the  place,  who  would  be  a  check  upon  ^tch  other ; 
whereas  those  low-rented  houses  are  generally  conducted 
alone  by  the  party  to  whom  the  place  belongs,  and  in 
that  case  you  have  not  the  same  dieck  which  you  have 
upon  the  other  houses. 

6939.  Then  you  would  think  it  a  good  plan  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  required  to  fix  a  minimum  rental? 
— Certainly. 

6940.  Do  you  think  that  rental  is  a  better  test  than 
cubic  space,  which  some  witnesses  have  recommended  ? 
—Well,  if  you  have  a  man  paying  a  large  rental,  he 
must  have  brought  capital  into  the  business,  and  that 
is  a  stimulant  to  him  to  look  sharply  after  what  is 
going  on. 

6941.  And  in  a  locality  where  groimd  was  valuable, 
you  might  have  valuable  premises  not  very  large  1 — 
Well,  I  would  insist  upon  large  premises,  where  parties 
could  be  seen  going  out  and  in,  and  where  everything 
was  visibla 

6942.  Sheriff  OrichtoTi, — ^But  the  test  of  space  has 
been  suggested  and  not  rental  What  is  your  view 
as  to  tiiatl — I  would  certainly  have  large  suitable 
premises. 

6943.  Do  you  think  rental  would  secure  that  % — ^Tes, 
I  think  sa 

6944.  Hie  Chairman, — ^You  probably  employ  a  great 
many  hands? — I  da 

6945.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
wcRtkfaig  men  of  the  mode  of  buying  liquor  in  grocers' 
shops  as  compared  with  the  publichousel — My  experi- 
ence of  the  matter  is  that  as  a  rule  you  get  better  liquor 
in  a  respectable  grocer's  house  than  you  get  in  a  large 
quantity  of  those  small  publichousee. 

694?6.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  liquor  better  ? 
— ^A  respectable  grocer  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  inferior 
artide,  or  he  loses  his  business. 

6947.*  But  in  what  respect  is  the  publichouse  article 
infeiiorf— 'There  are  some  parties  inclined  to  sell  the 
liquor  too  soon.  I  say  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  liquor  unless  it  is  two  years  old. 

6948.  If  means  were  provided  whereby  liquor  would 
not  be  let  out  of  bond  till  it  was  two  years  old,  then  it 
would  be  as  good  in  that  respect  in  one  place  as  in 
another? — ^Yes,  if  it  was  not  mixed. 

6949.  But  that  is  adulteration  ? — ^Yes.    ^ 

6950.  And  that  a  public  analyst  could  look  after  ? — 
Yes,  if  he  does  his  duty. 

6951.  Then,  if  proper  steps  were  taken  to  see  that 
only  pure  spirit  of  a  certain  age  was  sold,  it  would  be  as 
good  in  one  place  fts  in  another  to  that  extent? — ^It 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  do  that  in  such  a 


town  as  Dundee.  T  Tte  town  is  so  large,  that  you  would     BukdkS. 
require  a  large  staff  going  about  to  see  that  things  were         — 
going  on  properly.  Bx^BaUu 

6952.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  seeing  that  impure    '^r]^^ 
milk  is  not  sold  ? — There  is  an  immense  quantity  sold. 

6953.  But  if  the  public  analyst  does  his  duty,  he  can 
check  that  ? — ^A  man  is  not  capable  of  looking  after  so 
large  a  place. 

6954.  But  suppose  you  have  two  or  three.  In  Glas- 
gow there  are  only  two  men  to  do  the  work,  and  our 
evidence  is  that  it  is  efficiently  done ;  that  a  dealer  does 
not  know  when  the  analyst  may  drop  upon  him  3  and 
the  analysts  say  that  in  all  their  samples  they  never 
find  adulteration  of  spirits  ? — I  do  not  see  that  two  men 
are  capable  of  doing  it 

6955.  Whether  two  or  ten  are  required  is  a  question 
of  detail ;  but  if  Parliament  so  decided,  the  thing  could 
be  done? — Well,  the  quality  of  the  spirit  should  be 
thoroughly  looked  after.  The  poor  man  is  as  much 
entitled  to  a  good  glass  of  whisky  as'  the  rich  man  is. 

6956.  You  have  given,  as  your  first  reason  why  the 
grocer's  shop  is  better  for  the  working  men  than  the 
publichouse,  that  they  get  better  stuff  at  the  grocer's  % — 
That  is  my  experience. 

6957.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  it  is  better? 
— Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  see  the  grocers'  hours  fixed  at  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  and  till 
nine  o'clock  on  Saturdays ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
grocer  limited  to  bottles  containing  not  less  than  one 
pint,  and  that  the  bottles  should  be  sealed. 

6958.  Why  do  you  think  that  restriction  should  be 
made  ? — Because,  if  young  boys  or  girls  are  sent  to  the 
grocer's  for  a  small  quantity  of  liquor,  the  vessel  is  open, 
and  they  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  liquor; 
but  if  the  grocer  supplies  a  sealed  bottle,  it  is  taken 
straight  home,  and  after  it  is  home  the  family  have  a 
check  upon  each  other.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  % 
those  little  houses  where  liquor  is  sold  ip  small 
quantities. 

6959.  We  know  that  a  large  trade  is  done  by  some 
grocers  in  small  'quantities.  Do  you  think  that  is 
not  a  desirable  part  of  their  business  ? — I  would  say  it 
is  not  a  desirable  part 

6960.  Many  people  have  recommended  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  seU  small  quantities,  but  in  corked 
or  sealed  bottles  ? — I  would  not  insist  upon  a  pint ;  but 
whatever  be  the  quantity,  it  should  be  sold  in  sealed 
bottles,  because  that  would  remove  temptation  from 
young  persons  going  on  such  erranda 

6961.  We  have  heard  of  biUs  being  run  up  at  grocers' 
shops  by  working  men  and  their  wives,  and  witnesses 
have  said  that  the  giving  of  credit  for  spirits  in  those 

shops  leads  men  to  drink  more  than  they  would  do,  and  V 

leads  their  wives  to  drink,  because  they  would  not  get 
credit  at  the  publichouse.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ? — ^I  have  heard  a  good  deal  on  that  point,  and  I 
see  it  has  been  stated  yesterday  that  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  grocer  putting  *to  goods'  into  his  book. 
Now,  taking  a  grocer  in  a  large  way  of  business,  if  he 
were  to  give  details  to  every  person  who  came  to  his 
shop  on  a  Saturday  evening,  he  would  require  half-a- 
dozen  shorthand  vmters,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
sum  up  the  purchases  at  the  moment,  and  enter, 'sundries ' 
or  *  goods.' 

6962.  But  if  every  other  entry  of  guceries  is  put 
down  in  full,  and  the  *  sundries '  or  '  goods '  turnout  to  be 
whisky,  that  would  be  a  different  matter? — ^Yes  j  I  would 
go  against  that. 

6963.  What  I  put  to  you  is,  that  the  evidence  we 
have  had  is  to  the  effect  that  by  reason  of  the  credit 
given  at  the  grocer's,  men  and  their  wives  often  drink  a 
great  deal  more  spirits  than  they  would  do  if  they  had 
to  go  and  pay  ready  money  at  the  publichouse. — Oh,  I 
don't  believe  it  If  a  man  or  woman  wants  whisky  they 
will  find  ways  and  means  of  getting  it. 

6964.  But  the  point  put  to  us  is  this,  that  when  a 
man's  money  is  gone,  if  he  requires  to  pay  ready  money, 
he  cannot  diink  any  more  ?---But  then  you  have  the 
pawn  shops  open. 
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examined. 


DuKDBB.     259.  Mr  John  White,  33  West  Port, 
'—         260.  Mr  David  Henbebson,  242  Perth 
John  White ;  Road, 

s£^^ ;  261.  Mr  WniJAM  Beew,  77  and  79  Nether- 
WUliam '  gate, 

Brew;      262.  Mr    George    Mann,    42   Wellgate, 
(feorge  Mann,  Dundee, 

6965.  The  Chairman. — You  are  all  licensed  grocers  1 
— Mr  Henderson, — Yes.  /, 

6966.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  iis?— I 
am  vice-president  of  the  Grocers'  Society,  numbering  108 
members.  That  society  represents  the  licensed  trade 
generally.  I  have  read  carefully  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  in 
Dundee  yesterday;  and  there  are  a  JSIM^^Sff^^  state- 
ments made  therein  which  my  exp^Ienee-  does  not 
permit  me  to  concide  with.  I  know  very  well  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  complainis  -  how  made  were 
well-founded,  but  I  think,  on  account  of  the  very 
stringent  and,  I  consider,  very  correct  way  in  which  the 
magistrates  here,  and,  I  believe,  elsewhere,  have  dealt  with 
licences,  the  grocers  themselves  have  become  much  more 
careful  of  late  years.  The  infringements  of  the  law, 
which  I  regret  to  say  were  then  not  uncommon,  have  to 
a  great  extent  now  disappeared,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  convictions  have  fallen  so  much  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  previous  years. 

6967.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  respects  the  action  of 
the  magistrates  has  led  to  this  improvement  ? — ^Well,  it 
arises  from  one  or  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
parties  who  have  been  convicted  have  either  been 
severely  reprimanded  or  have  lost  their  licence,  and  those 
who  have  wives  and  families  depending  upon  a  mixed 
trade,  know  that  the  staff  of  bread  will  be  cut  off,  and 
therefore  they  will  be  much  more  careful. 

6968.  The  strictness  of  the  magistrates  has  made 
them  much  more  careful  as  to  breaking  the  law  1 — Yes. 
Then  again  we  were  always  under  the  impression — and 
mdeed  we  had  a  special  meeting  regarding  it — ^that  the 
police  had  the  power  to  come  and  visit  our  places  at  any 
time,  and  it  was  only  when  the  evidence  came  out  re- 
cently before  this  Comnussion  that  we  knew  they  had 
not  the  same  power  with  regard  to  grocers'  shops  as 
with  regard  to  publichouses ;  and  I  have  been  deputed 
to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  they  should  have  the 
same  power  in  every  way.  We  would  not,  of  course, 
like  to  bo  pestered  unnecessarily,  but  we  are  quite 
willing  that  at  any  time  they  should  come  and  visit  any 
of  the  licensed  grocers. 

6969.  Of  course  a  highly  respectable  man  is  not 
afraid  of  the  police  coining  in ;  the  police  do  not  trouble 
him  because  he  ia  not  breaking  the  law — it  is  the  sus- 
pected man  1 — Just  so.  Well,  we  are  delighted  to  see 
the  police,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  (I  have 
been  13  years  on  my  own  account,  I  never  was  annoyed 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  a  policeman. 

6970.  You  have  mentioned  the  strictness  of  the 
magistrates  in  dealing  with  offences  as  liaving  deterred 
parties  from  breaking  the  law  who  might  otherwise  havo 
done  it.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  amendment 
has  been  brought  about  1 — Yes,  but  there  ia  another 
thing  that  comes  on  the  top  of  that,  viz.,  that  the 
parties  who  broke  the  law  have  been  convicted  and  lost 
their  licences,  and  are  now  out  of  the  trade.  A  better 
class  of  men  has  come  in,  and  consequently  there  are 
fewer  convictions. 

6971.  The  magistrates  have  also  been  particular  in 
inspecting  premises  1 — Certainly. 

6972.  Is  that  a  good  means  of  improvement? — I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

6973.  What  restriction  on  premises  would  you  re- 
commend to  keep  the  trade  respectable? — That  is  a 
difficult  point,  for  this  reason,  that  while  you  might 
pay  a  rental  of  £100  for  premises  in  the  centre  of 
Dundee — and  that  would  not  produce  a  very  large  shop 
there — the  same  size  of  place  might  be  got  in  the  out- 
skirts for  £18  or  £20.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  draw 
a  hard-and-fast  line  in  regard  to  that 

6974.  Even  in  one  town  ? — ^Yes. 


6975.  What  should  you  say  to  a  rule  that  a  grocer's 
shop  must  not  have  a  back  door  ? — ^We  are  all  delighted 
to  agree  to  that.' 

6976.  Would  it  do  in  a  large  establishment  not^to 
have  a  place  for  taking  in  goods  apart  from  the  front 
door  1— Well,  it  would  probably  be  an  advantage  to 
have  another  door,  but  we  are  willing  to  throw  that 
aside  if  it  will  please  those  parties  anxious  to  have  th& 
thing  fairly  settled.  I  know  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  use  our  side  doors  to  go  into  our  cellars, 
but  that  is  a  point  on  which  I  believe  the  grocers  will 
not  insisL 

6977.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  restriction  of 
the  quantity  to  be  sold? — That  is  another  point  which, 
like  the  rental,  is  most  difficult  to  settle.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  town  where  such  a  thing  as  a  gill  is 
almost  never  sold,  and  there  are  other  parts  of  the  town 
where  decent  respectable  people  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  seldom  buy  more  than  a  gill ;  so  that  what  would 
apply  to  one  place  would  be  totally  inapplicable  to 
another. 

6978.  Do  you  know  any  particular  business  where  a 
large  trade  in  small  quantities  is  done  ?  Does  any  gen- 
tleman here  di  much  in  that  way  1 — ^No.  But  there  are 
some  localities — ^for  instance,  the  Scouringbum — where 
the  population  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  working 
people,  and  I  believe  those  people  are  scarcely  ever  able 
to  get  more  than  the  smallest  quantities — a  gill  or 
perhaps  half  a  bottle  at  a  time — ^while  in  the  part  of  the 
town  where  I  live,  for  example,  there  is  not  much  of 
that  required  at  all. 

6979.  You  say  the  ^working  people  living  there  are 
not  able  to  afford  to  get  more  than  a  gill  of  whisky  1 — 
Yes. 

6980.  Why  is  it  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  more 
than  that  at  a  time? — Well,  trade  has  not  been  so  good 
in  Dundee  for  some  time  back,  and  they  have  their  rent^ 
taxes,  and  so  on,  to  provide  for. 

6981.  Do  you  mean  that  in  a  week  they  will  not  have 
more  than  a  gill  of  whisky  ? — Just  what  they  require,  or 
if  their  children  are  sick  and  are  ordered  it  for  medicine. 

6982.  Well,  doctors  do  not  order  whisky  very  often 
for  children  ?--A  doctor  whose  practice  is  almost  entirely 
amongst  that  class  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  not 
only  recommended  it,  but  •  recommended  them  to  got 
just  what  was  required,  as  he  thought  it  was  imnecessary 
and  dangerous  to  get  more. 

6983.  But,  really,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
accounts  for  a  shop  doing  a  large  trade  in  small  drams  ? 
I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  the  necessity  of  the 
grocer  to  sell  large  quantities  of  whisky  but  in  small 
portions  ? — ^I  can  only  account  for  it  in  this  way,  that 
people  do  not  require  it  Bome  families  use  it  as  au 
every-day  article  of  diet, — wine,  and  so  on.  , 

6984.  But  we  are  talking  of  spirits,  not  wine ;  because 
I  do  not  think  that  working  men  use  wine  as  a  daily 
article  of  diet  We  are  talking  of  a  class  of  grocers  who 
say  they  require  to  sell  a  great  deal  of  spirits  in  small 
quantities,  because  the  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  more 
than  a  gill  at  a  time.  Are  those  not  just  drams? — 
Quite  possible  they  may  be  drams,  but  they  are  taken 
home,  and  the  people  have  their  drams  at  home  with 
probably  a  friend  from  the  country  or  a  neighbour ;  and 
if  a  dram  suits  them  it  would  be  a  pity  they  should  be 
required  to  buy  half  a  bottle. 

6985.  Then  you  think  it  is  a  regular  part  of  a  grocer's 
business,  and  ought  to  be  so,  to  sell  whisky  in  drams  ? 
— If  I  understand  you  right,  you  mean  perhaps  half 
gills,  but  put  into  a  bottle. 

^^  6086.  Yes. — Well,  for  my  part,  I  would  not  think  it 
an  improvement  to  confine  the  grocers  to  any  quantity, 
because,  if  it  were  so,  the  people  would  require  to  send 
their  girls  or  friends  to  the  publichouse,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  an  improvement 

6987.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  conmion  thing  for  working 
men  who  are  steady  to  take  a  dram  of  spirits  frequently  % 
— I  believe  it  is  not  uncommon. 

6988.  I  mean,  in  their  own  houses.  Of  course  they 
have  as  good  a  right  to  go  to  the  publichouse  as  any 
person  has,  but  do  you  think  it  is  a  common  thing,  in 
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the  case  of  a  respectable  working  man,  to  take  drams 
home  ] — ^I  can  scarcely  give  an  opinioD  upon  that. 

6989.  But  it  is  your  opinion  upon  that,  that  is  your 
argument? — I  know  this,  that  on  the  Saturday  they 
wUl  come  and  buy  their  tea  and  sugar,  and  they  will 
take  a  little  whisky  away  home  with  them, — I  do  not 
know  what  they  do  with  it. 

6990.  Because  the  contention  on  the  other  side  is 
that  the  selling  of  small  quantities  for  immediate  con- 
sumption is  the  publican's  business ) — I  understood  the 
publican's  business  was  to  sell  for  consumption  on  the 
premises. 

6991.  On  or  off.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man 
licensed  to  sell  only  for  consumption  on  the  premises  1 
— ^Then  I  think  they  are  taking  up  a  part  of  our  business. 

6992.  Then  you  think  that  the  selling  of  liquor  iu 
any  quantity,  large  or  small,  -  provided  it  is  not  drunk 
on  the  premises,  is  a  grocer's  business? — In  corked 
bottles.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  complaint  which  lias 
been  made,  and  which  has  given  very  considerable 
annoyance  to  us  who  really  wish  and  have  striven  to 
conduct  our  business  properly.  I  refer  to  the  charge  of 
marking  down  'goods'  or  'sundries'  when  liquor  is 
given.  Now,  I  have  always  thought  there  has  been  far 
too  much  made  of  that,  and  for  this  reason.  If  my  wife 
went  to  buy  the  groceries,  and  if  I  had  reason  to  suspect 
there  was  drink  put  down  surreptitiously  in  the  account, 
I  would  say  to  her—*  We  will  burn  the  pass-book,  and 
'  pay  c$sh  for  our  groceries,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
'  that  happening  again.'  Besides,  when  we  find  that 
for  a  good  long  while  the  magistrates  have  struck  such 
items  out  of  an  account  when  sued  for,  I  really  think 
that  such  a  practice  is  now  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
I  think  it  does  not  exist  to  any  extent. 

6993.  All  you  can  say  is,  that  it  is  unknown  in 
your  business  or  the  business  of  the  other  gentlemen 
here.  We  have  evidence  that  it  is  frequently  done  else- 
where ;  and  all  you  can  say  is,  that  in  your  circle  it  is 
not  done  1 — ^Yes.  In  regard  to  the  hours,  I  met  with 
the  rest  of  my  brethren  in  the  trade,  and  I  stuck  in  for 
8  in  the  morning  and  8  at  night.  One  or  two  desired 
to  have  it  tDl  9  on  the  Saturdays,  and  to  secure  un- 
animity I  agreed  to  that.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
the  hours  should  be  from  8  till  8,  and  till  9  on  the 
Saturdays,  with  this  provision,  that  the  licensed  publi- 
cans should  shut  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  community,  and  release  a 
great  many  young  men  from  slavery.  I  do  not  think 
the  public  would  suffer,  and  I  do  not  think  the  mer- 
chant would  lose  by  it. 

6994.  If  all  the  grocers  were  mode  to  close  at  that 
time  1 — ^Yes,  and  all  licensed  places  except  inns,  which 
are  different  altogether. 

6995.  Supposing  the  hours  of  the  publichouses  to 
remain  as  they  are,  would  your  trade  be  satisfied  to  close 
at  8  in  the  evening? — Just  now  we  all  open  at  8  and 
dose  at  8.  Some  parties  keep  open  later  on  Saturday, 
but  I  commenced  sometime  ago  to  close  at  8  on  Satur- 
day, an4 1  have  not  heard  any  complaint  from  customers, 
nor  have  I  suffered  any  loss.  As  the  working  people  get 
their  wages  partly  on  the  Thursdays  and  partly  on  the 
Saturdays  by  1  o'clock,  there  would  be  no  hardship  upon 
them  in  what  I  have  suggested. 

6996.  With  regard  to  a  trader  who  sells  spirits  in 
small  quantities,  if  you  make  him  close  at  8,  while  the 
publichouse  remains  open  till  10  or  11,  and  if  the  sale 
of  giUs  and  half-gills  is  part  of  Ms  business,  you  would 
be  taking  it  away  from  him  and  giving  it  to  the  publi- 
can ? — ^Yes,  and  that  it  the  reason  why  I  should  recom- 
mend the  publichouse  to  be  shut  as  well 

6997.  Then  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  able  to 
say  that  your  trade  would  be  content  to  shut  at  8,  even 
if  the  publichouses  were  open  two  or  three  hours  later  ? 
— Weil,  whatever  the  publichouses  do,  I  think  we  would 
be  content  to  have  our  hours  fixed  at  from  8  to  8  and  a 
little  later  on  Saturdays. 

6998.  That  would  be  rather  a  trade  law  than .  one  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  I  understand  the  trade 
would  approve  of  the  hours  you  have  mentioned,  and 
think  they  would  be  satisfactory  for  all.  Is  that  not 
because  some  traders  just  now  are  made  to  keep  open 


later  than  they  wish  by  the  competition  of  others  T— ^     Dundee: 
I  believe  that  is  so ;  and  we  do  not  think  those  parties         — 
would  suffer  so.  much  in  those  isolated  cases.         ,  .       .  '^^  ni!!w  "^  ^ 

6999.  Are  you  not  rather  on  the  same  footing  as  men   ffZ^^g , 
in  toy  other  trade  who  are  forced  to  keep  open  late     Williat^ ' 
through  competition? — ^Well,  I  do  not  thii^  it  would       Brew; 
do  us  any  harm,  because  I  have  been  in  unlicensed  places  ^«>^5^  Muvm, 
which  did  not  cdiut  till  12  o'clock,  and  when  the  agree- 

ment  was  brought  about  to  shut  at  10  we  found  the 

public  were  perfectly  well  pleased.  • 

7000.  Then  why  can  you  not  agree  now  to  close  at  a 
certain  hour  without  Parliament  interfering  ? — ^The  town 
I  referred  to  was  comparatively  small,  so  that  we  could 
get  the  grocers  together  and  talk  the  matter  over,  but 
here  we  have  such  a  host  that  it  would  be  impossible  to- 
get  them  to  agree. 

7001.  But  you  are  not  more  numerous  than  th& 
drapers,  for  instance  ? — Well,  some  of  them  keep  open 
very  late,  and  some  shut  early.  A  good  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  restriction  upon  those,  parties  who  are  not- 
licensed, — that  is  to  say,  that  the  licensed  grocer  benefits 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  unlicensed  man. 
Well,  this  is  a  trade  which,  as  every  one  admits,  must 
be  under  restrictions,  and  where  there  are  restrictions 
there  must  always  be  to  some  extent  a  little  hardship. 
I  admit  that ;  but  how  is  the  matter  to  be  cured  ?  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  for  those  who  have  to  grant  or  with- 
holdjthe  licence,  and  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  th& 
magistrates  for  the  discriminating  way  in  which  they 
discharge  their  duty.  I  have  heard  a  shipowner  com- 
plaining that  he  could  not  get  another  100  tons  put  on 
board  his  ship  on  account  of  the  load-line,  and  he  was 
grumbling  about  the  law  as  to  that  iiaving  been  passed. 
My  reply  to  him  was  that  the  restriction  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  his  ship,  and  he  must  be  content  with  it. 

7002.  But  is  that  a  proper  illustration  ? — The  limit- 
ing of  the  load  is  like  limiting  the  publican  to  11 
o'clock,  because  he  could  make  more  money  if  he  were 
allowed  to  keep  open  later.  But  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  saying  that  there  shall  only  be  a  certain 
number  of  men  flowed  to  carry  in  ships  at  all,  which 
would  be  a  parallel  to  the  case  you  are  putting.  You 
see  this  is  made  a  close  trade  to  certain  parties,  and 
the  restriction  is  not  as  to  the  quality  to  be  sold,  but  is 
to  the  effect  that  only  a  certain  number  shall  be  allowed 
to  sell  at  all.  Now,  the  complaint  is  that  by  the  re- 
striction of  this  privilege,  which  is  attached  to  the  sale 
of  groceries,  a  great  advantage  is  given  to  the  licensed 
grocer  in  the  sale  of  groceries.  That  is  the  point. — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  advantage  is  very  great. 
The  advantage  is  more  in  the  accommodation  of  oi;r 
customers  than  in  profit  to  ourselves;  because,  if  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  price  we  pay  for  liquors,  the 
time  we  keep  them,  the  cost  of  the  licence,  and  all 
necessary  expenditure  connected  with  keeping  them  in 
proper  condition,  I  think  the  notions  about  profits  are 
very  much  exaggerated. 

7003.  But  still  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
have  the  licence  ? — I  find  it  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  my  customers. 

7004.  And  your  neighbour  also  woul^  like  to  have  it 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  customers,  but  the  magis- 
trates say  *  No,  there  are  enough  of  licences  here  already.' 
Well,  the  unlicensed  grocer  says  that  gives  you  an  ad- 
vantage over  him. — That  is  where  the  hardship  of 
restriction  comes  in,  and  how  it  is  to  be  got  over  is  the 
difficulty.  Two  men,  for  example,  take  publichouses 
and  come  forward  for  a  licence,  but  the  magistrates 
grant  it  to  the  one  and  refuse  it  to  the  other. 

7005.  But  then  the  publichouse  keeper  has  no  other 
business  worked  with  the  liquor  trade,  upon  which  the 
liquor  trade  depends. — ^I  am  pointing  to  the  hardships 
of  one  grocer  having  the  licence  and  atfother  having  it  not, 
and  in  the  same  way  of  one  publican  having  a  L'cence 
and  another  being  refused  it  I  think  the  case  of  the 
publican  is  the  hardest  as  if  refused  he  cannot  open  a 
shop  for  his  business  at  all 

7006.  But  is  that  a  fair  parallel  ?  Because  the  pub- 
can's  business  is  to  sell  liquor,  while  the  grocer's  busi- 
ness is  to  sell  groceries ;  and  the  fact  of  a  grocer  getting- 
a  licence  procures  him  more  customers,  because  tbey 
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DmnstL    find  it  conrenieat  to  get  their  liquors  and  gfocdries- 

-^        togetker*^ — I  have  altviE^  coafiidered  that  the  sale  of 

*^^**23k^^'  liquors  in  a  family  trade  was  part  and  pared  of  a 

HmuUrwm-  groeer^  buainesar 

William '       7007.  I  have  now  to  ask  the  other  gentlemen  here  if 

Brew,      they-  concur  generally  in  what  Mr  Hemienon  has  said. 

aewge  Mann,  Mr  Whke. — Yes.     Mr  Marm. — ^There  is  only  one  Aing 

I  would  like  to  advert  to^  viz.,  about  the  casks.     It 

would  bevery  inconvenient  for  tm  to  have  to  keep  them 

in  the  cellar  or  the  ba^  premise&     I  think  we  should 

be  allowed  to  keep  them  in  the  front  shop. 

7008b  But  if  a  man  wfihes  to  break  the  law  and  sell 
drams  in  the  shop,  does  the  fact  of  a  cask  standing 
there  not  make  it  ea^er  for  him  to  fill  out  a  glass  1 — 
It  is  very  much  easier  of  detection  if  it  is  in  the  front 
shop.  The  policeman  can  see  it  very  much  bettw  there 
than  in  the  back  premises. 

7009.  The  policeman  cannot  be  stficndii^  at  the  door 
all  day  long  looking  in.  The  dealer  has  only  to  put 
somebody  at  the  door  to  see  if  the  policeman  is  in  sight, 
and  then  fill  out  a  glass,  and  so  the  law  is  evaded. — 
There  might  be  only  one  man  in  the  shop,  and  the 
quantity  not  made  up  which  a  customer  wants. 

7010.  Of  course  you  would  require  to  have  a  stock 
*        in   the  shopi — Then  we  could  drarw  the  cork  if  we 

wanted  to  evade  the  law. 

7011.  Mr  Campbell  Smntoii, — ^What  is  to  prevent 
you  filling  your  bottles  on  the  previous  night,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  but  bottles  in  the  shop  ? — We  have  cus- 
tomers coming  in  with  jars  to  be  filled. 

7012.  Which  they  afterwards  dose.  Theee  are  not 
open  vessels  1 — ^No,  we  do  not  want  to  sell  in  open 
vessels.  Mr  Mann, — Suppose  the  master  was  out,  and 
only  a  lad  in  the  shop,  if  a  person  came  in  with  a  jar, 
he  would  require  to  go  away  and  get  it  filled  1  It  would 
scarcely  work. 

7013.  The  Chairman, — Would  it  be  many  times  in 
the  da^  that  gallon  jars  would  be  brought  in  to  be 
^lled^There  might  not  be  one  in  a  week,  and  then, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  in  a  single  day. 

7014.  Are  those  jars  generally  the  property  of  the 
customOTS? — ^They  are  our  property  to  begin  with;  but 
when  they  go  out,  they  seldom  come  back. 

7015.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  is  to  prevent  you  from 
having  filled  jars? — ^Whisky  improves  better  in  the 
wood,  and  we  do  not  put  it  into  glass  or  jars,  because  it 
never  improves  after  that  We  might  have  several  jars 
filled  and  not  get  such  an  order  for  a  twelvemontL 

7016.  Do  you  not  know  in  your  business  pretty 
nearly  how  many  jars  you  want  in  a  week? — ^I  could 
scarcely  say  so.  Besides,  supposing  that  to  be  so,  I  do 
not  see  what  improvement  would  arise  -from  it. 

7017.  Not  even  if  it  helped  to  put  down  evasion, 
and  if  the  law  is  more  easy  of  evasion  when  a  man  has 
a  tap  in  his  shop  and  can  turn  on  the  whisky  in  a 
moment  ? — ^Well,  I  think  matters  are  now  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  no  respectable  man  would  risk  evading  the  law. 

7018.  Mr  Campbell  Svnnton, — In  short,  this  about 
the  casks  just  amounts  to  inconvenience.  It  is  not  an 
impossibility? — No ;  it  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
inconvenience,  and  would  be  a  very  great  hardship 
especially  to  grocers  who  do  not  have  proper  cellar 
accomodation. 

7019.  And  if  the  legislature  thought  it  of  great  im- 
portance, you  would  meet  it  rather  than  giee  up  your 
trade  ? — ^We  would  adapt  ourselves  to  the  circumstances, 
but  BtOl  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  looking  at  it  fairly. 

7020.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^What  do  you  say  as  to  spirits 
being  kept  in  bond  for  two  years  ? — I  have  no  objection  to 
that    Mr  Henderson, — ^No,  or  even  longer,  if  necessary. 


Jaincs  Ari'ct. 


263.  Dr  Jambb  Abbot,  examined. 

I  ^7021.  The  ChairmaTi,— -Yon  have  been  long  in  prac- 
ticb  in  Dundee? — Nearly  50  years. 

7022.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  make  a  state- 
ment  to  us  on  the  subject  of  our  enquiry  ? — No ;  I  was 
asked  by  several  people  about  the  matter.     As  a  mere 


question'Of  trade  and  business,  I  know  nothing  about  it 
I  think  I  might  as  well  have  been  at  home ;  but  if  any 
questions  are  asked  of  me,  I  shall  answer  them  as  well 
as  I  am  able. 

7023.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  opeta^ 
tioa  of  the  licence  to  s^ll  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  and  hav^  you  formed  any  opinion  upon 
that?— I  see  no  objection  to  the  system  as^  preeent 
carried  on.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  grocers  having 
licences  to  s^  drink. 

7024.  I  suppose  you  meanso  loBg  as  the  bugiaess  ia 
conducted  according  to  law  ? — Of  course. 

7025.  Is  the  business  to  which  you  refer  such  a  bt»i- 
ness  as  a  family  grocer  carries  on,  or  such  a  busineeaaa 
haa  been  described  to  u% — the  business  of  a  grocer 
amongst  a  working-class  population,  selling  huge 
quantities  of  spirits  in  small  portion8,--^h8t  ia  to  say^ 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  drams,  only  not  to  be  con* 
sumed  on  the  premises  ? — My  knowledge  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  family  grocers,  and  I  think  they  conduct  their 
business  fairly  and  honestly.  I  do  not  say  that  no  man 
breaks  the  law  ;  but  I  think  the  business  is  on  the  ^ok 
fairly  conducted. 

li  |7026.  Then  that  relates  to  wine,  ale,  and^spiri^s  taken 
home  for  family  use  ? — ^Ye& 

7027.  In  fact,  wine  merchants  on  a  small  or,  it  mi^ 
be,  a  large  scale  ? — ^Yes. 

7028.  I  think  I  may  say  there  have  been  no  objec- 
tions urged  to  that  trade  except  that  it  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  one  trader  over  another  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  as  the  licensed  grocer  tells  us  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  his  customers  to  get  their  liquor  at  the  place 
where  they  get  their  groceries,  and,  per  cwUra^  that 
places  his  neighbour  who  is  not  licensed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ? — Of  course  it  does. 

7029.  Well,  then,  prima  facie;  you  would  say  it  was 
unfair  to  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other? — It  is  for 
the  legislature  to  say  whether  they  would  extend  the 
licences  or  not ;  as  a  doctor  I  do  not  know  about  that 

7080.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Or  the  legislature, 
instead  of  extending  them,  might  restrict  them  ? — ^Yes. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  annoy 
ance  to  people  not  to  be  able  to  get  their  spirits  9vd 
wine  from  the  grocer'a 

7031.  Leaving  wine  out  of  view,  for^we  are  uU  ccai 
ing  so  much  with  that  class  of  grocers,  where  would  be 
the  great  inconvenience  to  people  who  wanted  spirits  of 
getting  them  in  large  quantities  from  the  spirit^nerchant 
and  in  small  quantities  from  the  publichouse  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  the  publichouse  is  the  best  place  to  which  to 
go  or  send  a  servant  girL  There  are  many  respectable 
publichouses  in  Dundee,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  would 
rather  send  for  wine  and  spirits  to  the  grocer's  than  to 
the  publichousa 

7032.  You  have  no  experience  of  grocers  who  give  a 
glass  of  spirits  to  servants  ? — No. 

7033.  The  Chairman, — Suppose  the  publichouse  was 
not  the  necessary  alternative  if  small  quantitieB  were 
wanted, — ^because  there  are  spirit-dealers  who  have  a 
licence  to  sell  in  the  same  way  as  a  grocer  sells,  but  who 
do  not  deal  in  groceries, — ^would  it  not  come  to  the  wane 
thing  if  you  sent  to  such  a  re^ctable  dealer? — Mudi 
the  same  thing. 

7034.  Some  persons  who  hive  been  before  us  on 
behalf  of  the  traide  have  laid  stress  on  the  neoeeslty  of 
small  quantities  of  spirits  being  got  for  medical  pui^ 
poses, — ^for  children.  Is  it  of  common  occurrence  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  getting  spirits  for  medical 
purposes, — ^for  children? — I  would  not  say  for  children 
specially,  but  it  is  common  to  give  some  spirits  or  wine 
to  sick  people. 

7035.  Especially  to  women  in  childbirth? — ^In  all 
kinds  of  diseases  yon  often  require  to  give  a  little. 

7036.  Have  any  cases  come  under  your  notice  of 
family  trouble  arising  from  women  having  got  spirits 
home  from  the  grocer's? — No. 

7037.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton,  — Do  you  think  the  habit 
of  drinking  is  increasing  or  diminishing  amongst  women? 
— I  cannot  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point 

7038.  Perhaps  you  do  not  practice  much  amongst 
the  working  daBses? — ^Tes,  but  from  what  I  see  I  would 
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not  be  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  dninken- 
nees  is  increasing  amongst  females,  rich  and  poor. 

7039.  The  Chairmdri, — Can  yon  say  whether  thense 
of  ardent  spirits  is  increasing  or  diminidungi — ^Taking 
the  oommumty  generaUy,  I  think  the  nse  of  ardent 
spirits  is  inoreasing. 

7040.  We  have  had  stress  laid  npon  its  bemg  an 
advantage  that  respectable  people  should  be  able  to  get 
liquor  for  use  at  home  without  going  to  the  publichouse. 
Do  you  think,  medically  speaking  or  morally  speaking, 
that  it  is  an  advantage  that  facilities  should  be  given 
for  that  1 — It  depends  on  how  it  is  given.  If  I  were 
attending  a  family,  one  of  whom  had  a  tendency  to  take 
too  much,  I  would  rather  he  was  allowed  to  take  only  a 
gill  home  with  him,  and  not  a  quart  botde,  to  drink  on 
the  Sunday. 

7041.  Bnt-^takiBg  an  emergency  where  spirits  were 
required  at  onoe,  would  it  be  any  hajrdddp  that  they 
shonld  have  to  send  to  the  publichoilse  for  ^m) — ^No; 
if  the  publlchonse  was  near  it  would  be  no  hardship. 

70>42.  But  you  would  say  it  wad{rather  a  mischief 
that  more  facilities  should  be  ^ven  so  as  to  increase  the 
frequent  use  of  ardent  spirits  at  homa  I  think  there 
are  plenty  facilities  at  the  present  time. 

7043.  And  it  would  be  undesirable  to  increase  Ihem  1 
— I  see  no  need  for  increaring  the  facilities. 

7044  Mr  Camphdl  Swmtwu — I  think  you  have 
rather  gone  the  length  of  saying  you  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  diminishing  them? — ^I  think  that  at  pre- 
sent, so  far  as  I  know,  die  trade  in  Dundee  is  carried 
on  faithfully,  honestly,  and  in  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
way. 


264.  Mr  James  Ibvine,  Journeyman  Shoemaker, 
Arbroath,  examined. 

7045.  The  Chairman. — ^What  have  you  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  % — I  am  of  opinion  that  things 
are  as  well  as  they  are, — ^that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are. 

7046.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  means  of  getting  liquor 
as  you  want  it  from  the  grocer^s  to  take  home,  you  find 
a  convenience? — Yes. 

7047.  But  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  if^  it  is 
proved  that  in  some  quart««  the  law  is  broken,  there 
should  be  nothing  done  to  remedy  that  % — Of  course  not. 
I  think,  however,  that  a  little  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  att^id  to  that  would 
find  out  the  few  who  do  break  the  law,  if  what  is 
alleged  is  true. 

7048.  Suppose  it  has  been  proved  that  in  a  grocer's 
shop,  in  a  working  class  locality,  there  ,is  a  habit  of 
selling  liquor  and  drinking  it  in  the  shop  with  a  look-out 
kept  for  tiie  police,  how  would  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  police  stop  that  % — ^As  regards  that,  I  knew 
of  something  of  that  sort  being  done  formerly,  but 
within  the  last  dozen 'years  \  think  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  that  respect.  I  am  sure  the  law 
is  much  less  frequently  broken  now  than  it  used  to  be 
in  Arbroath,  I  can  give  several  reasons  for  that.  One 
reason  is  that  magistrates  of  late  years  have  been  more 
particular  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  give  the 
licence,  and  another  reason  that  has  operated  to  some 
extent  is  that  the  grocers  have  been  feeling  they  are  on 
their  good  behaviour.  I  think  the  abuses  of  the  trade 
are  giadually  diminishing. 

7049.  Do  you  consider  it  is  the  habit  of  working 
men  to  want  small  quantities  of  liquor  in  their  houses] 

7060.  Is  it  a  daily  wanti — ^Not  in  every  hoosdiold, 
by  any  means ;  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  advocate  the  system  of  grocers  selling  in  sealed 
bottles,  either  pint  or  half-pint.  I  think  it  is  absurd, 
because  in  wor^g  men's  households,  for  (me  pint  or 
half-pint  that  is  reqmxed  there  are  ten  occasions  when  a 
much  onaller  quantity  is  required ;  and  if  it  bemade  the 
law  that  no  quantity  can  be  sold  over  half  a  gill  unless 
in  a  sealed  bottle,  it  will  add  very  unneceasarily  to  the 
expense,  «nd  reduce  the  thing  to  an  abnudity. 


3051.  Howwoulditaddto'the  expense  if  the  spirits     Dhvsse. 
must  bo  sold  in  a  bottle  whatever  the  quantity  is  1 —         — 
That  is  the  present  practice.  JamMlstm. 

7052.  The  bottles  are  not  sealed;  wOl  the  sealing 
lead  to  much  expense) — I  thinkiAO.  It  will  lead  to  the 
merdiant  keeping  a  large  number  of  those  in  etoek^  and 
I  cannot  see  how  that  will  not  add  to  the  expense,  and 
probably  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  liquor. 

7053.  Well,  most  merdiants  can  tell  how  xnudk  they 
sell  every  day ;  their  trade  will  be  much  the  rsaaaiie  one 
week  with  another;  would  they  not  provide  for  that, 
knowing  they  would  want  so  many  bottles  and  ^ould 
get  the  bot^es  back1*-Well,  I  think  it  Fodld  lead  to 
expense,  and  I  do.  not  see  any  advantage  over  the  pre- 
sent systenu 

7054.  But  the  preeent  system  varies  very  mudi; 
in  some  places  everybody  sends  his  bottie  and  goto  it 
filled,  wMle  in  odihers  they  send  a  cup  and  get  the  spirits 
in  a  cup  % — ^I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  method. 

7055.  You  would  not  think  it  a  good  thing  that  they 
should  get  it  away  in  a  cup^I  never  saw  the  cup 
used. 

7056.  At  present  there  is  no  breach  of  the  law  in 
doing  so,  and  you  say  generally  that  the  law  should 
remain  as  it  is.  But  do  3rou  think,  for  instance,  that  a 
child  should  be  sent  to  get  spirits  in  a  cup  % — I  would 
not  object  to  its  being  enacted  that  spirits  should  be 
carried  out  of  grocer's  premises  only  in  bottles,  but  I 
object  to  its  being  made  compulsory  that  the  bottles 
should  be  sealed.  The  only  practice  I  have  seen  is  to 
put  the  spirits  in  a  bottle  and  cork  the  bottle. 

7057.  But  what  is  represented  is  that  by  the  bottles 
being  sent  to  the  shop  and  filled  in  the  shop,'  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  man  who  wants  to  evade  the  law 
from  filling  out  liquor  to  be  drunk  in  the  shop.  The 
advantage  proposed  to  be  got  from  keeping  sealed 
bottles  in' the  shop,  and  seUing  sealed  bottles  out  of  the 
shop  is,  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  facility  for 
giving  drink  to  be  drunk  in  the  shop  9 — Of  course  there 
would  not. 

7058.  And  that  would  be  a  certain  advantage  if  it  is 
an  object  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  law] — Of 
course ;  but  if  a  grocer  intends  to  violate  the  law  by 
giving  liquor  to  be  consumed  in  his  shop,  even  with 
sealed  bottles,  he  could  give  it  in  a  measure. 

7059.  But  suppose  he'did  not  keep  the  liquor  in  bulk 
in  his  shop  at  sJl,  but  only  those  bottles,  he  could  not 
do  that  % — In  that  case  ii  would  not  be  so  easy. 

7060.  Not  to  say  it  is  any  great  harm  to  drink  liquor 
in  a  shop, — ^because  it  is  wrong  merely  because  you 
shall  not  do  it, — but  if  it  be  wrong  it  ought  to  be 
stopped?  —  Certainly.  I  think  the  present  law  is 
sufficient  if  it  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  is  being 
more  rigidly  enforced  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago ; 
and  I  think  the  feeling  which  the  grocers  have  is  a  very 
effectual  preventive  of  abuses.  I  may  state  that  I  have 
mixed  very  much  with  my  fellow  working  men,  and 
have  occupied  positions  which  gave  me  more  than  ordi- 
nary facilities  for  understanding  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. I  was  a  member  of  the  Town  CJouncil  of  Arbroath 
from  1669  till  last  year,  and  in  that  way  I  came  much 
in  contact  with  my  fellow  woiiing  men,  and  I  find 
that  their  sentiment  is  decidedly  against  this  sort  of 
legislation.  -  Their  feeling  is  that  those  restrictive  mea- 
sures are  promoted  mainly  by  people  —  well-meaning 
people,  it  18  admitted — who  from  the  very  necessity  of 
their  position  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  working 
men's  questixms  except  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

7061.  Well,  last  ni^t  we  had  a  number  of  working 
men  who  offered  themselves  as  witnesses  on  this  subject, 
and  surely  they  would  be  qualified  to  speak  about  it 
In  regard  to  the  facilities  given  by  the  grocws'  shops  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  in 'small  quantities,  they  said  they  had 
seen  much  misdiief  done  by  it  in  families.  Now,  do 
you  see  any  evils  in  Arbroath  from  the  nse  of  spirits  t — 
Certainly. 

7062.  But  frcmi  the  use  of  spirits  in  families,  do  you 
see  any  evils  ? — ^I  see  evils  from  drinking  e^irits  either 
in  or  out  of  the  family  in  some  cases ;  but  I  hold  there 
are  fewer  evils  from  purchasing  it  at  the  grocers'  and 
drinking  it  lat  hante  tiian  there  >woQ)d  be  if  the  grocers' 
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DiTKDEE.     shops  were  abolished,  and  if  the  liquor  had  to  be  bought 
• —         at  the  publichouse. 
Jaines  Irvine.      7063.  I  want  to  put  to  you  merely  what  is  said  on 

the  other  side.   A  lady  puts  this  case  : — A  working  man 

ran  up  ,a  bill  at  the  grocer's  shop  for  whisky.  There 
was  £3  owing,  and  if  he  had  required  to  pay  ready 
money  he  would  not  have  got  it,  because  his  wife  took 
his  wages  and  spent  them.  When  she*  found  he  owed 
£3  at  the  grocer's,  she  said,  *  If  it  was  not  for  the 

*  children  I  would  never  live  with  you  agaiik'  Now, 
that  cannot  be  an  uncommon  case, — a  man  bringing  his 
family  to  trouble  through  indulgence  in  drink.  That 
was  done  by  getting  spirits  on  credit.  Was  that  not  a 
mischief  ? — I  have  heard  of  that,  but  never  knew  a  case. 

7064.  You  never  knew  of  a  man  or  woman  getting 
credit  for  spirits  at  the  grocers'  1 — Yes,  1  have  known  a 
man  getting  credit.  I  may  state  that  yesterday,  when 
I  knew  I  was  coming  here,  I  put  the  question  in  a 
large  shop  amongst  married  men,  whether  any  of  them 
knew  anything  of  that  sort,  and  one  of  them  answered, 
— *  Yes,  I  did  it ;  I  got  my  new  year's  bottle  filled,  but 

*  it  was  a  genuine  transaction,' — and  that  was  the  only 
•one. 

7065.  Well,  but  you  do  not  say,  from  your  extensive 
knowledge  of  working  men,  that  you  do  not  know  cases 
where  they  got  spirits  on  credit  at  the  grocers'  when 
cthey  could  not  get  it  at  the  publichouse  1 — I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  very  unusual  thmg  for  working  men  to 
get  spirits  on  credit.  Permit  me  to  say  that  a 
rule  preventing  grocers  from  selling  whisky,  except  in 
bottles  of  not  less  than  even  half  a  pint,  is  quite  un- 
«uited  to  people  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  25b.  or 
30s.  a  week. 

7066.  It  would  not  suit  them  to  buy  a  bottle  and 
keep  it  in  the  house  1 — It  would  not  suit  them  to  pay 
•for  that  quantity  many  a  time  when  a  less  quantity  only 
was  required.  As  regards  giving  spirits  as  medicine  to 
-children,  whatever  may  be  said,  I  have  given  ray  own 
children  a  small  drop  of  spirits  now  and  then  without 
being  at  the  expense  of  consulting  a  doctor,  and  when  I 
mentioned  it  to  my  family  doctor  afterwards,  he  said, 
•*  Oh,  that's  very  well' 

7067.  For  what  sort  of  complaints  ? — Just  such  com- 
plaints as  children  will  be  troubled  with  during  the 
night. 

7068.  Such  as  bowel  complaints,  do  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

7069.  I  can  quite  understand  how  it  might  not  suit  a 
man  to  buy  and  keep  a  bottle  of  spirits  when  he  required 
only  a  gill;  but  why  could  he  not  get  the  smaller 
quantity  at  a  publichouse  1 — ^Publichouse  whisky  ia  not 
.so  good  as  grocer's  whisky. 

7070.  We  have  heard  so  in  a  great  many  cases, — that 
it  is  sold  too  newl — I  suppose  that  is  the  reason.  I 
%know  it  is  not  so  good. 

7071.  Apart  from  the  grocers'  question,  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  no  unwholesome  whisky  were 

,  allowed  to  be  sold  ? — Certainly. 

7072.  But  except  for  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
tlie  whisky,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  working 
man  from  getting  a  small  quantity  at  a  publichouse? — 
Yes,  there  is  another  objection.     I  would  not  mind 

-^oing  to  a'publichouse  myself,  but  I  would  rather  not 
.send  any  of  my  family  there.  I  would  send  them  with- 
out scruple  to  the  grocer's,  where  I  would  rather  go  to 
the  publichouse  myself. 

7073.  Why  is  that  sot — Because  at  the  publichouse 
bar  they  have  the  chance  of  hearing  something  that  is 
objectionable.  They  have  no  chance  of  hearing  that  in 
a  grocer's  shop. 

7074.  Well,  in  j  England  it  is  a  universal  practice 
almost  for  people  of  all  classes  to  drink  beer  with  their 
^dinner.  That  beer  is  generally  got  at  the  publichouse, 
^nd  it  is  the  practice  to  have  a  separate  door — what  is 
called  the  bottle  and  jug  entrance — where  people  go  in 
with  their  vessels,  and  do  not  go  to  the  bar.  If  Uiat  were 
the  case  here,  there  would  not  be  the  same  objection  to 
going  to  the  publichouse  1 — Of  course  that  would  obviate 
iiome  of  the  objections. 

7075.  I  quite  understand  that  you  would  think  it 
Feiy  objectionable  for  your  wife  or  child  to  be  obliged  to 


go  to  the  bar  of  a  publichouse,  where  there  were  men 
standing  talking,  because  you  wanted  a  little  liquor.^ — 
Yes. 

7076.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  1 — ^No- 
thing, except  to  repeat  that,  on  the  general  question,  I 
think  the  sentiment  of  the  class  I  know  best  about — 
the  working  class — is,  that  things  are  pretty  well  as  they 
are. 


265.  James  Yeaman,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Dundee,  examined 

7077.  The  Chairman, — ^What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
question  before  us  1 — I  have  had  a  great  many  years' 
experience  with  regard  to  the  grocers'  licences, — about 
30  years,  I  suppose,  during  a  great  part  of  which  time 
I  was  a  licensing  magistrate, — and  I  found  the  licensed 
grocers  a  very  respectable  class  of  people.  Though 
they  do  infringe  the  law  at  times,  and  are  brought  up 
and  convicted,  I  think,  considering  the  nature  of  their 
business,  we  must  give  them  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  carry  it  on. 

7078.  We  have  statements  from  the  present  and  the 
late  superintendent  of  police  here  that  they  suspect  a 
large  number  of  the  licensed  grocers  of  Dundee  are  not 
carrying  [on  their  business  according  to  law. — ^Wefl,  I 
believe  there  were  a  good  many  infringements  of  the  law 
in  the  way  of  allowing  drinking  in  hexk  shops  and 
behind  stacks  of  tea  boxes,  but  I  think  that  of  late  years 
the  law  has  been  so  strictly  applied  that  the  grocers  got 
frightened,  and  are  adhering  better  to  the  law.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  you  can  get  a  conviction  in  every 
case,  but  I  thmk  the  law  is  so  strictly  applied  by  the 
burgh  magistrates  that  there  is  very  little  drinking  on 
the  premises  carried  on  now. 

7079.  Mr  Dewar^  said  yesterday — *  I  recently  r^ 
'  quested  the  (Officers  to  furnish  me  with  a  note  of  the 
'  parties  suspected  of  allowing  drink  to  be  consumed  on 
'  the  premises,  and  I  find  there  are  between  20  and 
*  30  suspected.'  Do  you  disbelieve  that? — ^No;  I  do 
not  disbelieve  what  the  superintendent  of  police  and 
his  officers  state,  because  they  have  better  opportunities 
of  knowledge  than  I  have;  but  I  think  they  may  be 
wrong  in  estimating  the  number. 

7080.  We  have  cross-examined  other  officers  of  police 
very  closely  on  similar  statements  being  made — for  they 
nearly  all  say  the  same  thing — and  they  say  that  detection 
is  very  difficult,  because,  first,  there  is  generally  a  look-out 
kept ;  and,  secondly,  a  conviction  cannot  be  obtained  un- 
less parties  are  caught  in  the  very  act,  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  [liquor  in  bulk  in  the  shop  makes  it  exceedingly 
easy  for  a  glass  to  be  tossed  off  without  detection  taking 
place.  You  would  not  doubt  thatft — No;  there  was  a  case 
which  came  before  me  on  the  bench,  where  a  man  was 
seen  drinking  something  out  of  a  tumbler  across  the 
counter,  and  then  he  handed  the  tumbler  back  to  the 
grocer.  He  was  pulled  jip  for  allowing  liquor  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises  ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  there 
had  been  whisky  in  the  tumbler,  though  it  looked  very 
like  it, — but  it  is  possible  it  may  have  been  water, — 
and  there  was  no  conviction  in  that  case. 

7081.  So,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  grocers'  shops,  though  in 
the  respectable  shops  there  is  no  such  thing? — Well, 
there  may  be,  but  I  think  the  law  is  so  strictly  enforced 
now,  and  we  have  so  many  policemen  in  Dundee,  that 
they  are  frightened  for  detection. 

7082.  Still,  you  would  not  question  the  accuracy  of 
what  the  police  state  1 — No ;  I  would  not  go  the  length 
of  questioning  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

7083.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Is  it  some  time  since 
you  were  a  licensing  magistrate  % — I  am  still  a  licensing 
magistrate  for  the  rural  district.  It  is  four  jrears  since 
I  was  a  burgh  licensing  magistrate. 

7084.  The  Chairman, — We  are  assured  there  is  no 
place  where  the  magistrates  are  more  energetic  tiian 
they  are  here,  both  in  licensing  proper  houses  and  in 
punishing  those  who  do  wrong. — ^I  thbik  that  is  so. 

7085.  But  nevertheless  they  have  not  put  it  down? — 
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It  is  a  most  difficult  thiog  to  detect.  Seeing  the  strict 
way  in  which  the  magistrates  administer  the  law,  how- 
ever, I  had  thought  there  would  be  very  little  of  it  now ; 
and  I  am  aware  of  this,  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
improvement  since  the  law  came  into  force  prohibiting 
drinking  on  the  premises  of  grocers.  There  was  a  very 
great  change  at  that  time,  and  ever  since  then  we  have 
been  getting  into  a  better  state.  The  Forbes  M'Eenzie 
Act  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

7086.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Do  you  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  original  idea  of  the  Forbes 
M^Kenzie  Act  had  been  carried  out,  and  the  grocers  had 
not  been  allowed  to  sell  spirits  at  all? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  agree  with  those  who  have  given  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  grocer's  shop  is  a  very  legitimate  place  at  which 
to  get  spirits,  beer,  <kc.  It  ia  an  established  system 
throughout  Scotland,  and  to  put  it  down  would  cause  a 
very  severe  change.  I  may  add  that,  according  to  my 
experience  and  judgment,  when  we  reduced  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  below  a  certain  limit,  the  number  of 
shebeens  increased,  and  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
detecting  shebeens. 

7087.  But  you  have  put  them  down  pretty  well  now] — 
Yes.  About  10  years  ago  we  had,  I  reckoned,  some  300 
places  selling  liquor  withouta  licence.  We  put tiie  law  into 
operation  very  severely,  pimished  some  of  the  offenders 
heavily,  and  banished  others  altogether  from  the  town.  i 

7088.  The  Chairman. — Were  you  not  aided  greatly 
by  the  change  in  the  law  which  made  the  presumption 
absolute  if  drinking  utensils  were  found  in  the  place  ? — 
No  doubt  that  helped  greatly  to  give  effect  to  the  law. 
^7089.  But  in  regard  to  the  grocers'  shops,  the  pre- 
sumption Sa  all  the  other  way.  Unless  liquor  is  seen  to 
be  drunk  there  is  no  proof? — No  proof,  because  they 
have  the  utensils  for  the  purpose  of  their  trade. 

7090.  Why  must  they  have  drinking  utensils  for  the 
purpose  of  their  trade  1 — For  measuring  the  liquor. 

7091.  Then  you  think  the  law  ought  to  be  undisturbed 
in  that  respect,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  have 
open  utensUs  in  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits  ? — I  do 
not  see  any  harm  in  it. 

7092.  You  know  it  is  not  the  law  of  England  %—  I 
know  it  is  not. 

7093.  But  you  do  not  see  any  harm  in  their  having 
utensils  in  the  shop? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
carry  on  the  trade  as  it  at  present  exists  without  that. 
A  person  comes  in  for  a  gill  or  half  a  gill  of  spirits,  and 
it  must  be  measured  in  those  utensils. 

7094.  Then,  though  you  recognise  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  give  great  facilities  for  evasion,  you 
would  not  put  any  restriction  on  those  facilities? — I 
think  the  law  works  well  enough  now  by  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  it  by  the  magistrates. 

7095.  How  does  the  law  work  well  if  there  are  a  large 
number  of  houses  in  which  the  police  have  reason  to 
believe  drinking  goes  on,  though  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
it  because  of  the  facilities  given  by  the  conditions  of  the 
trade? — Well,  I  quite  agree  with  what  the  Provost 
said  the  other  day  in  regard  to  there  being  only  one  door 
to  the  premises  fronting  a  public  street,  and  preventing 
there  being  any  comers  of  the  shop  into  which  people 
can  go  and  drink  without  being  seen  from  the  outside. 
I  think  the  more  open  shops  you  have  the  better. 

7096.  But  supposing  it  is  the  practice  where  there  is 
drinking  carried  on  in  the  shop  to  put  somebody  at  the 
door  to  see  if  the  policeman  is  in  the  way,  from  the 
measures  being  on  Uie  counter  and  the  tap  at  hand,  you 
may  have  a  dozen  drams  tossed  off  in  a  moment  without 
anybody  being  the  wiser.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  things? — ^Well,  if  you  can  adopt  some  more 
satisfactory  state  of  things  whereby  you  can  detect  in- 
fringements of  the  law,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  it 

7097.  Mr  Campbell  Sxdnt(m,—Wo\M  it  not  be  an 
improvement  that  nothing  but  closed  bottles  should  be 
allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  shop  ? — I  think  there  is  no 
harm  in  that  It  might  be  an  improvement.  It  might 
be  a  hardship  to  many  persons  of  small  means,  who  want 
a  glass  or  half  a  glaiss  for  certain  purposes.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  convenient  for  grocers  to  have  it  in  small 
bottles,  such  as  a  pint  or  half  a  pint,  but  that  is  too  much 
sometimes  for  the  circumstances  of  the  working  classee. 


•  Dundee- 

7098.  Suppose*  the  bottles  were  as  small  as  a  giU,         — 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  that,— and  the  cask  not  to  be      ^^^mms 
kept  in  the  shop  at  all  ?— Yes,  if  it  were  kept  in  bottles      ^^^«' 
corked  and  ready  to  be  handed  over  the  counter.     But 

as  some  of  the  witnesses  have  stated,  there  is  consider- 
able expense  in  connection  with  those  bottles,  and  t^e 
shopkeeper  often  does  not  get  them  back  again.  They 
would  have  to  charge  the  cost  of  the  small  bottles  along 
with  the  spirits. 

7099.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  much 
expense  in  putting  a  seal  on  the  bottles?  The  bottles 
must  exist  anyhow? — Quite  so. 

7100.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  great  expense  to 
bottle  up  the  quantity  required? — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  for  the  grocer 
or  his  man  behind  the  counter  to  hand  over  a  bottle 
and  get  the  money  for  it  I  think  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  confining  the  sale  to  small  bottles. 

^  7101.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  a  desirable 
thing  that  the  sale  of  drams,  meanmg  thereby  half  gills 
or  gills,  should  go  on  side  by  side  with  the  trade  in  pro- 
visions?— I  do  not  think  it  is  much  abused.  I  saw  it 
stated  yesterday  by  Mr  Currie,  the  clerk  to  the  justice 
of  peace  court,  and  was  surprised  to  see  it,  that  out  of 
10  small  debt  cases  of  pass-books,  spirits  had  been  entered 
in  8.  I  was  surprised  at  that,  for  I  have  often  sat  in 
the  justice  of  peace  court,  and  I  recollect  only  one  case* 
In  that  case  a  person  stated  it  was  spirits,  and  I  thought 
that  was  stated  for  the  purpose  of  getting  clear  of  the 
account  altogether.  But  with  regard  to  that  matter,  any- 
thing less  than  a  quart  is  not  recoverable  before  the  court 
7102.  No ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  such  items  are 
always  struck  out  by  the  sheriff  when  they  come  up  ? — 
Yes. 

I  7103.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  on  general 
grounds  undesirable  in  the  sale  of  small  quantities  of 
spirits  being  side  by  side  with  the  sale  of  provisions? — 
No;  on  general  grounds,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
objection  to  it;  but  if  you  could  make  such  changes  in 
the  existing  law  as  would  enable  the  officers  to  make 
detections  more  easily,  I  would  quite  approved  of  that 
:  7104.  Well,  I  would  like  to  take  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Take  the  class  of  business  where  there 
is  no  suspicion,  or  very  little  suspicion,  of  anything  not 
quite  regular — the  family  grocery  trade.  It  has  been 
put  to  us  by  several  witnesses  that  it  is  unfair  that  one 
man  should  get  a  licence  and  not  another — that  it  is  a 
great  convenience  to  the  customer  to  be  able  to  get  hi» 
groceries  and  liquors  at  the  same  shop,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  very  great  advantage  to  a  grocery  business  to  have  the- 
licence.  Now,  this  is  urged  upon  us  by  the  unlicensed 
grocer,  who  says  it  is  hard  that  one  man  should  get  tho 
licence  and  that  another  should  be  refused  it  Do  you 
think  that  is  satisfactory  ? — I  think  it  is  very  hard  linea 
for  a  young  man  who  has  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
to  the  licensed  grocery  business  when  he  applies  for  a 
licence  and  is  refused.  He  can  open  his  grocery  shop,  * 
but  he  has  to  compete  with  his  neighbour,  who  makes  a 
large  profit  from  the  sale  of  spirits.  It  is  a  very  hard 
case  indeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  give 
every  grocer  a  licence,  because  there  would  be  too  many 
of  them.  You  cannot  give  it  even  to  every  respectable 
man,  though  he  has  a  good  house.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  that 

7105.  But  still,  do  you  think  that  is  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  to  remain  unaltered — that,  in  fact,  it 
should  be  made  rather  a  close  trade,  or  heavily  weighted 
in  favour  of  a  certain  number  who  are  selected  for  the 
licence  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  harm  in  weighting 
the  licensed  grocer  in  some  way  or  other,  so  as  to 
balance  the  one  against  the  other,  without  giving  every 
man  a  licence. 

7106.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  it  might 
be  balanced  ? — No,  unless  you  increase  the  licence  duty 
for  the  house. 

7107.  But  would  it  be' possible  to  make  the  licence 
duty  at  all  equal  to  the  extra  profit  which  the  licensed 
grocer  makes  over  the  unlicensed? — I  should  quite 
think  so.  The  profits  of  the  one  business  could  easily 
be  ascertained  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  other. 

c  7108.  And  the  licensed  grocer  should  be  made  to 

2Q 
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DmipzB.    jpaj  aomethiog  extra? — According  to  rental,  I  ebould 
**"        say. 

Jometf  7109,  He  might  be  made  to  pay  aomething  equivalent 

Yttma^     to  the.advantage  ?— Yes,  quite  ao. 

7110.  But  at  the  same  time  leaving  liim  a  profit? — 
Tea.  For  instance  a  man  paying  a  rental  of  £100  or 
Jl^l50  might  pay  say  £30  or  £50  for  his  lioence,  and  so 
on,  according  to  a  graduated  scale  proportioned  to  the 
rental  of  the  house.  With  regard  to  loiy-rented  houses, 
and  houses  in  bad  localities,  I  thibk  the  magistrates 
are  taking  very  great  care  to  have  respectable  men  and 
good  premises. 

7111.  You  would  not  allow  a  licence  to  be  held  for  a 
low-vented  house  ] — No,  not  a  very  low-rented  house. 
Of  course  that  would  require  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  towns  and  the  population,  because  in  small  towns 
the  rentals  are  not  so  large. 

7112.  Would  you  think  that  in  Dundee  a  £15  house 
should  not  be  licensed  ? — Well,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
low-rented  house  for  a  licence  in  any  part  of  the  town. 

•  7113.  Mr  Campbell  Stvinton, — Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  how  it  would  do  to  allow  any  grocer  who  wants 
it  to  have  a  licence  to  sell  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  and  none 
of  them  to  sell  jspirits  1 — There  are  licences  of  that  kind 
now ;  but  there  is  a  very  strong  temptation  where  spirits 
are  wanted  and  where  the  craving  exists  to  infringe  the 
law.  If  they  have  the  beer  and  wine  licence  they  might 
sell  whisky  also.  But  the  nuigistrates  have  power  to 
give  such  licences. 

7114.  I  am  supposing  that  they  should  give  such  a 
licence,  and  give  none  else  ? — ^Well,  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  very  great  temptation  to  infringe  the  kw. 

7115.  But  that  would  be  an  infringement  very  easily 
found  out,  for  it  might  be  made  illegal  for  a  man  to 
have  any  spirits  in  his  shop  at  all  1 — I  think  it  would 
be  too  great  a  change,  and  it  would  send  all  the  spirit 
trade  to  the  publichouses,  which  would  be  very  mucJi 
objected  to  by  many. 

7116.  Not  all;  some  of  it  would  go  to  the  spirit 
dealer  1 — But  that  is  the  same  as  the  publichouse. 

7117.  No;  there  are  very  respectable  spirit-dealers 
who  do  not  keep  a  publichouse  1 — There  ara 

7118.  I  suppose  you  have  wine  merchants  in  Dundee 
who  sell  spirits  ? — ^Yes,  and  where  people  do  notjdrtnk  on 
the  premises.  I  suppose  there  is  notMng  to  hinder  them 
dcinking  on  the  premises  when  they  are  w)iolesale  men. 

7119.  They  must  have  a  publichouse  licence? — Yes ; 
they  get  a  publichouse  licence  from  tiie  magiatrate&  I 
have  oidy  further  to  say  that  I  agree  with  tiie  statistics 
given  in  yesterday  by  the  provost 

7120.  The  Chairman. — I  am  requested  to  ask  you 
this  question,  as  a  reason  against  grocers  being  forbidden 
to  keep  casks  on  tap  in  the  shop,  are  there  also  different 
qualities  of  liquors  which  would  render  the  keeping  of 
oasks  in  the  cellar  a  great  inconvenience  1 — I  suppose 
they  sell  different  qualities  of  liquor,  principally  by 
dilution  with  water,  I  should  think. 

7121.  Mr  Campbell  Stointon, — Would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  a  man  keeping  specimen  bottles  in  his  shop 
containing  all  the  different  liquors  he  had  1 — None,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sample  them. 

7122.  If  a  man  wanted  to  sample  them,  he  could 
take  them  home  % — Quite  so* 


Rev.  Dr 
H(mey, 


266.  Rev.  Dr.  Honey,  Inchture,  examined. 

7 1 23.  The  Chairmaii, — You  are  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Inchture  1 — Yes. 

7124.  How  long  have  you  been  there  1 — For  40  yeajrs. 

7125.  You  are  able  to  speak  then  to  the  change  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  place  since  the  restriction 
of  hours  and  so  forth  by  past  legislation  1 — ^Yea 

7126.  Has  the  limitation  of  hours  had  a  beneficial 
effect  '^Most  certainly  it  has. 

7127.  Is  tiat  in  the  public  aspect  of  the  place,  or  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  generally  % — I  should  say  in 
regard  to  the  place  and  in  regard  to  the  public  gene- 
itJly.  Formerly  when  there  was  no  restriction,  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  were  enabled  to  re- 


main all  night  in  those  houses,  and  perh^>s  on  till  the 
following  <L»y,  and  their  wives  and  fanuHes  weie  left  in 
misery  fdl  the  while,  whereas  now  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  remain  after  the  hour  when  the  house  mnst 
close.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  most  beneficial  lastoc- 
tion,  and  one  that  has  produced  the  best  results. 

7128.  Our  business,  as^you  are  piobably  aware,  is  not 
with  the  law  as  regards  publichouses  and  hotels,  but  as 
regards  grocers.  By  the  Act  of  1853,  the  grocers  wme 
no  longer  allowed  to  sell  liquor  to  be  oonsumed  on  the 
premises,  and  by  the  Act  of  1862,  they  ware  not  allowed 
to  sell  liquor  outside  the  publichouse  honis.  That,  I 
suppose,  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  ao-caHed 
puldichouses  ^  the  place  1 — ^There  are  no  grocers' 
licences  in  my  parish.  The  reason  why  I  CQn»  to  be 
here  is,  that  Lord  Einnaird  told  me  he  had  requested 
you  to  cite  me,  and  I  came  accordingly,  as  I  suppose,  to 
corroborate  Lord  Einnaird's  evidence,  whi<^  I  luKve 
great  pletterure  in  doing,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see  it  In  regard  to  tolls,  may  I  just  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  l^e  alteration  of  the  law  as  regards  them  has  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit,  because  formerlgr  serious  acci- 
dents very  often  occurred  from  tdl-housee  being  licensed 
for  the  consumption  of  spirits.  In  regard  to  the  Forbes 
M^Eenzie  Act,  in  reference  to  whidi  you  have  interro- 
gated me,  I  have  really  answered  your  quesd<m«  I 
should  like  further  to  say,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
publichouses  has  led,  to  a  very  great  extoit,  to  the 
suppression  of  drunkenness.  In  my  parish,  when  I , 
went  there,  there  was  a  house  at  t^e  southern  extremity, 
one  within  a  gunshot  of  the  northern  extremity,  and  one 
at  the  centre  of  the  parish.  Lord  Einnaird  has  sup- 
pressed two  of  those  houses  and  several  out-lying  ones 
besides;  and  in  the  district,  comprising  about  forty 
square  miles,  there  is  only  one  licensed  house,  the  inn 
at  Inchture,  which  is  licensed  for  wine  and  ale  only. 
Having  stated  that,  I  would  only  add  that  the  idea  of 
the  populaticm  of  the  country  being  very  mndi  given  to 
drunkenness  is,  I  think,  a  [mistake.  The  {dono^imai 
are  a  temperate  dass,  and  it  is  o^y  on  rare  occasLoos 
that  they  do  indulge. 

7129.  You  say  that  in  Inditure  you  have  no  grocer  at 
present  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  and  only  one  house  to  sell 
ale  and  wines  t — ^Yes ;  aiid  that  house  is  the  vUlage  iim. 

7130.  You  have  no  licensed  grocer  1 — ^No. 

7131.  And  you  consider  that  the  possession  by  a 
licensed  grocer  in  your  village  of  the  right  to  sell  spirits 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  would  have  an  injurioua 
effect  % — Yes;  I  think  it  would  have  that  efiSect  decidedly. 

7132.  Are  the  legitimate  at  customary  wants  of  your 
parish  sufficiently  met  by  tiie  accommodation  now  pro- 
vided % — I  think  so,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  go  to  Dui^ 
dee  by  train,  and  obtain  anything  that  is  requisite. 

7133.  But  the  point  put  to  us  by  many  witnesses  in 
favour  of  the  present  law  is,  that  working  men  have 
often  legitimate  occasion  for  supplies  of  sjurits.  One,  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  told  us  that  he  has  had  illness 
in  his  house,  and  had  occasion  to  get  spirits  in  a  huny. 
Do  you  not  think  there  is  anythmg  in  that  % — Well,  I 
think  that  would  very  easily  be  met  by  applying  to 
some  of  the  Christian  neighbours  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

7134.  You  think  that  the  cases  where  there  is  a 
sudden  need  of  spirits  are  rare.  Suppose  a  woman  in 
childbed  required  an  active  stimulant,  it  would  not  always 
happen  that  there  was  a  charitable  person  dose  by  who 
was  ready  to  give  it.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  grounds 
that  have  been  stated  by  witness  after  witness  in  fEKVour 
of  tile  grocer's  licence  t-— No  doubt  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship. I  should  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I 
have  never  known  any  case  in  which  the  hardahap 
occurred.  I  know  my  people  pretty  well,  and  in  cases  <^ 
sickness  or  distress  any  emergency  has  been  met,  so  fxt 
as  I  have  heard. 

7136.  Sheriff  CrtcAftw.— What  we  wish  to  know  is 
whether  any  inconvenience  has  arisen  in  your  district 
through  there  being  no  licensed  grocer "{ — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

7136.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^Are  there  any  |pt)oers 
in  your  district  Tdio  sell  tea  and  sugar  1 — Yes. 

7137.  TheChamrum. — ^Do  the  working  dass  popula- 
tion in  your  parish,  procure  their  groceries  in  the  place? 
—Yes. 
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7138.  And  a  man  always  makes  a  living  m  that  way 
— ^because  some  people  contend  ^ba,%  it  will  not  pay  a 
gvocer  to  keep  lus  shop  open  unless  he  can  sell  liqnortool 
Well,  the  grocers  in  my  parish  have  always  had  some 
other  calling.  The  head  of  the  house  has  usually  been  a 
tradesman,  or  employed  in  some  other  business,  and  his 
groceries  have  been  aispensed  by  his  people  in  the  house. 

713d.  And  you  should  consider  it  an  evil,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  if  the  grocer  there  had  the  right  to  sell 
spirits  even  in  half-gilk,  and  supposing  the  ]iqwxt  to  be 
taken  away  bef 6re  it  was  drank  ?---Most  certauily. 

7 1 40.  Do  you  think  it  would  generate  drinking  habits, 
which  at  present  you  are  free  horn  1 — ^I  think  it  would 
have  a  tendency  in  that  way. 

7141.  Mr  OosmpbeU  SwintarL — ^And  you  never  heard 
your  parishioners  complain  that  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  getting  spirits  at  their  grocers  or  elsewhere? — Never. 

7142.  Does  the  population  of  your  parish  consist 
chiefly  of  agricultural  labourers)  Yon  have  no  manu- 
factories in  your  parish) — ^No.  The  population  are 
chiefly  agriculturists. 

7143.  And  artisans) — Yes;  tradesmen,  such  as  masons, 
carpenters,  and  railway  labourers. 

7144.  Sherif  Crickton. — Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  population  of  your  parish) — ^Between 
600  and  700. 

7145.  And  the  district  to  which  you  have  alluded 
includes  how  many,  do  you  think)— About  1600  or 
1800.     The  district  comprises  three  parishes. 

7146.  Mr  Campbdl  Swvfhton^ — And  for  those  1600 
or  1800  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  grocer  licensed  to  sell 
spirits) — No.  One  of  the  parishes  extends  close  to 
Coupar-Angus,  so  the  people  there  do  not  require  to  go 
very  far  to  obtain  anything  of  the  kind. 

7147.  I  suppose  amongst  such  people  as  your 
parishioners  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tlie  use  of  spirits 
as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet ) — No,  I  think  not. 

7148.  The  Chairman. — But  l^ere  is  still  some 
drunkenness ) — ^Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is. 

7149.  Do  you  see  the  men  drunk  about  the  parish 
sometimes ) — ^Yes. 

7150.  Then  they  must  have  gone  elsewhere  for  the 
liquor ) — ^I  fancy  so. 

7151.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^You  have  no  suspicion 
that  there  is  anything  like  shebeening  going  on  in  the 
district  1 — None,  so  far  as  I  know. 

7152.  The  Chaimum, — At  all  events,  the  difficulty 
thrown  in  the  way  of  getting  liquor,  by  the  suppression 
of  the  publichouses  and  the  absence  of  the  grocers' 
licence,  has  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  parish  in  that  respect ) — ^Yes.  The  want  of  facilities 
for  obtaining  drink  I  think  has  reduced  drunkenness  to 
a  very  great  extent.  I  understand  there  were  never  any 
grocers'  licences  in  the  district 


267.  Mr  Peteb  M'Intyre,  17  Thomson  Street,  Dundee, 
examined. 

7153.  The  Ghatrman, — ^You  were  formerly  in  busi- 
ness as  a  licensed  grocer ) — Yes. 

7154. — What  have  you  to  say  on  this  matter) — 
'  From  my  experience  of  the  licensed  grocery  trade,  I 
'  have  found  that  many  families  preferred  to  get  their 
'  groceries,  wine,  and  spirits  from  one  shop.  If  the 
'  trades  were  separated,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the 
'  means  of  lessening  intemperance.  As  the  licences  are 
'  presently  granted,  a  lady  would  not  certainly  go  to  a 
'  publichouse  to  order  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  for  perh^w 

*  she  would  meet  at  the  bar  or  counter  men  or  women 
'  drinking ;  or,  if  she  sent  her  servant  maid,  it  is  a  very 
'  questionable  place  to  send  a  young  woman  regularly 
'  to.    Not  that  I  mean  anything  offensive  to  the  public- 

*  house  keeper,  but  tiie  parties  that  are  drinking  there. 
^  In  regard  to  the  respectaUe  working  class,  few  indeed 
/  of  them  keep  spirits  in  the  house;,  they  seldom  send 
'  for  more  than  for  their  immediate  requirements,  such  as 
'  a  friend  calling  upon  them  they  may  require  a  gill  or 

*  two  of  spirits,  or  require  it  for  themselves  at  other 
^  times.     And  it  is  the  custom  of  both  classes  to  prefer 


'  sending  to  the  grocer  in  pref^ence  to  the  publicaxL 
'  I  have  also,  in  my  own  experience,  found  tixat  if 
'  teetotallers  were^^  ordered  medicinally  to  take  wine, 
'  brandy,  or  whisky,  they  did  not  go  to  the  publichouse, 

*  but  to  a  grocer.  Then,  to  limit  grocers  to  a  pint  or 
'  quart  bottle  would  be  an  injury  to  the  working  classes, 

*  because  it  would  be  the  means  so  far  of  compelling 
'  them  to  buy  a  larger  quantity  than  they  wanted,  or 
'  compel  them  to  go  to  the  publican.      I  4o  consider 

*  it  would  not  forward  the  cause  of  temperance  to  pur- 

<  chase  more  at  a  ifliae  than  what  was  required.  My 
'  strong  impression  for  improvement  is,  shortening  the 
'  hours  horn  8  to  8  for  licensed  grocers,  perhaps  9  on 
'  Saturday,  but  certainly  not  later ;  I  don't  think  but 
'  even  on  Saturday  it  might  be  made  8  o'clock.  I  have 
^  always  held  the  opinion,  since  the  Forbes  M'Kenos 
'  Act  passed,  that  it  was  an  omission  in  said  Act  that 
'  licensed  grocers  were  not  under  the  same  inspection  as 
'  publicans.  If  such  hod  been  the  case,  those  that 
'  were  not  conducting  their  business  in  direct  conf  or- 

*  mity  to  the  law  could  have  been  easily  convicted,  and 
'  then  it  would  have  saved  a  laige  amount  of  accusation 
'  brought  against  the  whole  trade  as  of  the  secret  viola- 
'  tions  of  the  Act,  and  also  take  away  part  of  the  com- 
'  plaints  that  many  of  the  superintendents  of  police 
'  in  Scotland  complain  on.  In  regard  to  pass-books, 
'  grocers  making  false  entries,  during  many  years  shop- 
'  man  in  Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  I  never  saw  an3rthing 
'  entered  but  the  exact  goods  got ;  and  during  thirty- 

<  seven  years  I  was  a  licensed  grocer  on  my  own 
'  account,  I  was  only  once*^* asked  to  do  such  a  thing.' 

7155.  The  Chcdrman, — In  what  part  of  Dundee  did 
you  carry  on  business ) — hi  the  Nethergate. 

7156.  What  kind  of  a  locality  is  that  considered) — 
We  consider  it  about  the  best 

7157.  Mr  Campbell  SwiTUxm. — ^What'rent  did  you 
pay)— je70. 


268.  Mr    Petbr    H.  "'  Miller,    Licensed  1 
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Tder  H, 

Grocer,  Broughty  Ferry,  I  ^^amined.  J.  F^Wliyt . 

Mr  J.  F.  Whytej,  Licensed  Grocer,  p^ammeo.  J.  ir.jrnyi. 


Tayport, 


7158.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  to 
make  to  us,  Mr  Miller ) — Mr  Miller. — I  have  no  general 
statement  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  statement,  but  only  to  answer  such  questions 
as  might  be  put 

7159.  We  have  had  a  gre^t  deal  of  evidence  from 
the  trade,  and  I  think  their  case  has  been  most  clearly 
put  forward.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  ask  you  to 
what  points  you  would  address  yourself ) — Personally, 
and  as  representing  the  Broughty  Ferry  trade  in  general,  I 
object  to  the  separation  of  the  grocery  and  spirit  trades. 

7160.  You  object  to  that  because  you  find  the  union 
of  the  trades  profitable ) — That  is  one  reason,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  more  on  the  subject  The  licensed 
grocers  at  the  present  time  exist  by  virtue  of  the  law, 
and  I  hold  it  would  be  a  political  wrong  for  them  to  be 
deprived  of  their  licencei 

7161.  It  would  be  a  political  wrong  to  deprive  those 
of  the  b'cence  who  at  present  hold  it  under  a  settled 
law) — Yes.  The  law  was  Iwrought  into  operation  by 
Parliament  for  the  convenience  of  the  public ;  hence  it 
follows  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  alter  it  against  the 
wishes  of  those  interested,  more  especially  when  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

7162.  You  may  fairly  assume  that  Parliament  would 
never  strip  a  person  of  a  legitimate  trade,  even  for  the 
public  good,  without  guarding  his  interests ) — Thai  is 
the  principal  matter. 

7163.  Mr  CampbeU  Smnton. — ^You  do  not  maintain 
that  it  is  right  for  the  grooers  to  hold  a  licence  to  all 
generations.  It  is  the  existing  men  whose  rights  you 
are  standing  up  for.  You  do  not  mean  that  for  all  time 
to  come  it  is  a  right  which  the  grocer  must  possess) — 
No,  I  would  not  say  it  was  a  right  for  those  who  do  not 
hold  licences  at  present  that  the  law  should  not  be 
altered.     I  think  no  good  grounds  have  been  shown 
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which  necessitates  the  alteration  of  the  present  law  to 
any  extent;  and  if  the  Forbes  M^Kenzie  Act  was 
judiciously  and  carefully  enforced,  the  irregularities  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  would  soon  be  amongst 
the  things  that  were. 

7164.  The  Chairman, — Before  1853  the  grocers  were 
allowed  to  sell  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  but 
from  that  time  they  were  not  % — ^Yes. 

7165.  So  that  was  a  change  made  in  the  lawl — ^Yes, 
but  the  majority  of  the  trade,  I  believe,  acceded  to  that, 
and  even  wished  it.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  to-day 
about  putting  casks  owi  of  shops  and  away  down  in 
cellars.  Now  the  magistrates  at  the  present  time  are 
insisting  that  the  area  of  all  shops  should  be  exposed  to 
public  view  and  police  surveillance.  To  put  those  casks 
into  the  cellar  would  be  unworkable  so  far  as  the  licensed 
grocer  is  concerned.  The  great  majority  of  us  are  quite 
willing  that  the  public  and  police  should  have  full  scope 
to  observe  what  is  going  on  in  the  shop,  but  we  say  it 
would  be  unworkable  for  the  casks  to  be  put  down  into 
the  cellars. 

7166.  Are  the  licensed  grocers  willing  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  put  up  sugar  trophies  and 
fruits  and  what  not  in  their  windows,  so  that  people 
should  be  able  to  see  through? — The  vast  majority  of 
the  licensed  grocers  are  willing  to  give  the  public  and 
the  police  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  area  of 
their  business.  I  think  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  build  up  anything  to  prevent  the  public  view. 

7167.  Do  you  think  that  a  policeman  should  be  able 
to  look  in  and  say  that  the  tea  or  sugar,  or  whatever  it 
is  in  the  window,  prevented  his  seeing  in,  and  you 
must  take  it  down  ?— -I  do  not  see  any  great  objection 
to  that  Of  course  he  has  tbe  door  open,  and  when 
that  is  open  he  can  get  a  view  over  the  whole  area. 

7168.  But  supposing  somebody  stands  at  the  door  to 
see  if  the  policeman  is  coming  ? — That  may  be  the  case, 
but  I  never  knew  it  in  my  experience,  and  my  experience 
lias  been  a  pretty  long  one. 

7169.  I  do  not  believe  you  thought  of  such  a  thing 
yourself,  and  in  fact  the  people  who  do  such  things 
don't  come  here  1 — I  may  state  further  that  I  was  nearly 
two  years  a  commercial  traveller,  and  it  was  my  duty 
then  to  go  over  a  considerable  area  of  ground  and  into 
a  very  considerable  number  of  shops.  ,  During  that  time 
I  never  saw  such  a  thing  take  place  as  a  sentinel  being, 
put  at  the  door  to  watch  whether  the  policeman  was 
near  or  approaching. 

7170.  Mr  Campbell  Smjiton, — Why  do  you  think 
that  the  cask  suggestion  is  unworkable] — For  instance, 
we  do  not  know  what  orders  will  be  placed  in  our  hands 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
there  is  only  ope  person  in  the  shop.     Sometimes  our 

^servants  are  down  stairs  bottling,  and  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  for  us  to  have  to  run  to  the  cellar  where 
the  casks  might  be  stowed  to  get  the  quantity  requisite 
for  the  time.  Moreover,  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
•of  spirits  that  there  would  not  be  accommodation  enough 
•unless  the  cellar  was  very  large,  and  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  licensed  shops  which  have  not  cellars. 

7171.  The  Chairman, — How  many  kinds  of  spirits  are 
you  in  the  habit  of  selling? — Personally,  I  believe  I 
have  a  greater  variety  than  others,  for  I  have  now  re- 
presented Gilbey  &  Co.  for  a  considerable  time,  and  I 
keep  a  general  assortment  of  their  whiskies,  as  well  as 
whiskies  from  distilleries  where  I  purchase  spirits  myself, 
xind  keep  them  in  bond  for  maturing. 

7172.  How  many  kinds  of  spirits  have  you  got  In 
your  shop  on  draught  ? — ^About  a  dozen  kinds. 

7173.  Are  those  in  constant  demand? — In  constant 
<lemand. 

7174.  Then,  if  they  are  in  constant  demand,  what  is 
to  prevent  you  bottling  off  a  certain  quantity  to  the 
extent  of  your  demand,  and  keeping  it  in  the  shop  1 — I 
would  not  object  to  bottling  what  is  requisite,  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  we  were  to  have  a  dozen  kinds  of  spirits 
put  into  different  sizes  of  bottles,  we  would  not  get  room 
in  an  ordinary  shop  to  contain  them.  Moreover,  spirits 
are  also  sold  in  jars,  and  it  would  be  unworkable  to  have 
to  go  to  the  celktr  to  fill  the  jars,  especially  when  there 
ta  only  one  person  in  the  shop. 

7175.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 


for  your  shop  to  contain  the  number  of  bottles  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  spirits  that  you  would  expect  to  sell  in  a 
day  or  two  1 — ^It  would  not  be  impossible  for  the  shop  to 
contain  them,  provided  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
shop,  but  at  the  same  time  we  hold  large  assortments  ol 
goods,  and  with  those  goods  there  would  not  be  facilities. 

7176.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  goods  there 
would  not  be  room  for  you  to  keep  such  a  stock  of  spirits 
as  you  would  expect  to  sell  in  a  single  day  1 — ^Yes,  there 
would  be,  but  it  would  be  quite  unworkable  for  us  to  fill 
so  many  bottles  every  day. 

7177.  Mr  Campbell  SwirUon, — ^Are  you  adverting  to 
the  fact  that  the  twelve  casks  in  your  shop  would  be  all 
removed  out  of  it,  and  the  space  those  casks  took  up 
would  afford  room  for  a  great  quantity  of  bottles  1 — But 
we  do  not  have  cellarage  accommodation  to  contain  so 
many  casks. 

7178.  The  Chairman, — If  the  law  required  that,  after 
a  certain  time,  giving  you  fair  notice,  you  would  make 
arrangements  on  your  premises,  would  you  not? — If  the 
law  compelled  us,  we  would  do  the  bc»t  we  coold,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  consider  it  would  not  give  us  ordi- 
nary facilities  for  carrying  on  the  business ;  and  to  tie 
us  up  with  further  restrictions,  as  indicated  in  the 
question,  would  make  us  exceedingly  uncomfortable, 
because  however  desirous  we  might  be  to  respect  our 
certificates,  it  would  almost  be  impossible  toj  observe 
them  to  the  letter,  especially  when  a  pressure  of  busi- 
ness was  going  on. 

7179.  It  would  not  be  a  physical  impossibility  1 — It 
would  not. 

7180.  And  the  possession  of  the  licence  is  an  advan- 
tage to  you  in  trade  1  —1  admit  it  is, 

7181.  Then  it  is  worth  taking  a  little  trouble  to  keep 
it  1 — Yes,  I  admit  that.  As  regards  spirits  in  bond,  it 
is  generally  understood  by  the  trade  that  they  should  be 
retained  in  bond  for  a  couple  of  years.  That  adds 
somewhat  to  the  expense,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
gives  a  superior  article  to  the  consumpr,  we  are  quite 
agreeable  to  a  provision  that  no  spirits  should  be  sold 
before  being  two  years  old.  I  also  think  it  would  be  a 
very  suitable  thing  to  license  only  parties  who  have  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  trade — who  have  served  a  four  years' 
apprenticeship  to  the  grocery,  wine,  and  spirit  trade. 

7182.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  trade? — It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  also,  because  we 
find,  generally  speaking,  that  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  trade  carry  on  the  business  in  a  more 
proper  way  than  those  not  bred  to  ^e  trade.  They 
have  better  busmess  habits  about  them. 

7183.  Then  the  public  resort  to  those  who  have  been 
bred  to  the  trade  ?— Yes. 

7184.  And  the  thing  cures  itself? — Yes,  but  looking 
to  the  police  point  of  view  it  would  be  better. 

7185.  Keeping  to  the  one  view  at  present,  you  say 
that  people  bred  to  the  trade  carry  on  the  business  in  a 
better  way  ? — Just  so. 

7186.  And  they  get  better  custom  in  consequence  ? 
—Yes. 

7187.  Then  why  should  Parliament  interfere  to  say 
that  nobody  should  be  a  grocer  imless  he  h^  been  bred 
to  the  trade  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
business? — ^It  has  been  our  general  experience  that 
parties  who  have  been  bred  to  the  trade  carry  it  on 
better  than  those  who  have  not ;  and,  moreover,'  it  is  not 
our  trade  alone  that  is  hedged  about  with  restrictions. 
The  legislature  disallows  any  one  from  practising  the 
medical  profession  unless  he  has  passed  through  a  curri- 
culum of  study  and  obtained  a  diploma.  A  recent  Act 
has  also  been  passed  disallowing  chenusts'  assistants 
from  beginning  business  unless  they  pass  examination ;  . 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  precludes  seamen  from  becom- 
ing masters  of  vessels  unless  they  are  satisfied  as  to 
their  education  and  capacity.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  a 
regular  apprenticeship  shoidd  be  served  before  a  person 
is  entrusted  with  a  licence ;  for  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  out  of  place  for  parties  holding  licences  who  do  not 
know  whether  the  spirits  they  are  selling  were  made 
yesterday  or  three  years  ago,  or  who  could  not  tell 
whether  a  bottle  of  port  wine  is  matured  or  only  a 
vintage  of  two  or  three  years. 

7188.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — I  suppose  a  draper 
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vfho  lias  been  bred  to  the  trade  makes  a  better  draper 
tban  a  man  who  has  not  1 — Yes. 

7189.  But  you  would  not  have  Parliament  say  that 
nobody  should  be  a  draper  unless  he  has  been  bred  to 
the  trade  1 — No. 

7190.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  Parliament  should 
interfere  with  regard  to  grocers  1 — Because  this  trade  has 
been  hedged  about  with  restrictions  for  a  long  time. 

7191.  The  Chairman, — Surely  restriction  is  very 
much  ia  your  favour  already.  You  have  the  licence  to 
sell  liquor  and  your  neighbour  ia  not  allowed  to  sell  it. 
Why  should  you  have  a  fresh  restriction  that  he  is  not 
to  go  into  the  business  at  all  1 — What  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  this  that  there  are  parties  who  hold  and  have  held 
licences  who  have  not  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
trade,  and  it  generally  has  happened  that  they  have  been 
the  parties  who  have  broken  the  law  most,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  trade  confined  to  what  I  would  call  better  men. 

7192.  Mr  Campbell  Stnnton. — Why  do  you  think  they 
break  the  law  most  1 — Well,  that  is  generally  understood. 

7193.  What  temptation  have  they  to  break  tiie  law 
more  than  anybody  else  1 — ^They  do  not  know  so  much 
about  the  business.  Moreover,  the  legitimate  grocer  sets 
himself  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  grocery  business  along- 
side his  spirit  trade,  while  other  and  smaller  shops  that 
ba^e  the  licence  do  not ;  and  the  majority  of  the  trade 
know  well  a  healthy  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  unless 
the  provisions  of  the  certificate,  so  far  as  consumption 
on  the  premises  is  concerned,  are  pretty  well  observed  ; 
and  when  irregularities  are  encouraged,  or  even  allowed, 
the  grocery  ^^partment  is  neglected.  It  is  in  reference 
to  shops  of  this  class  that  complaints  are  made ;  and  I 
think  if  the  matter  were  investigated,  it  would  be  found 
that  it  is  generally  parties  who  have  not  been  bred  to 
the  trade  who  resort  to  such  practices,  hence  my  reasons 
for  thinking  that  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  if 
only  parties  held  licences  who  had  received  a  thorough 
training,  and  knew  the  business  in  all  its  departments. 

7194.  The  Chairman, — I  should  like  to  put  this  to 
you.  A.t  present  a  man  need  not  sell  groceries  at  all  to 
have  a  grocer's  licence.  A  man  gets  the  licence  to  sell 
wine,  ale,  and  spirits  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  1 — I 
would  have  every  one  who  is  a  licensed  grocer  compelled 
to  have  a  considerable  part  of  his  trade  in  groceries. 

7195.  But  it  is  not  called  a  grocer's  licence;  it  is 
called  a  licence  to  sell  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises,  and  you  say  that  no  man  should  have  such  a 
licence  unless  he  sells  groceries  along  with  it  ] — Just  so. 

7196.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Then  there  would  be 
no  such  trade  as  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant  who  did 
not  sell  groceries  1 — The  wine  and  spirit  merchants  in 
this  district,  I  think,  usually  hold  pubUchouse  licences. 

7197.  No,  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant  is  a  different 
thing  from  a  publican  1 — ^It  was  my  impression  that  they 
always  heAd  a  pubUchouse  licence. 

7198.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  would 
insist  upon  a  man  selling  groceries  as  well  as  liquor. 
What  advantage  does  it  give  to  the  public  ? — The  public 
receives  better  quality  from  the  grocer,  and  the  grocer 
who  has  served  Ms  apprenticeship  does  his  business  in 
a  more  legitimate  way. 

7199.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  question  of  appren- 
ticeship; but  you  have  added  that  you  would  compel 
every  man  to  sell  groceries  who  has  a  licence  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

7200.  What  good  does  that  do  to  anybody?  It  may 
be  profitable  to  the  man  ;  but  what  good  does  it  do  to 
the  publici — My  reason  is  that  the  police  have  com- 
plained against  those  parties  who  carry  on  a  very  small 
grocery  trade,  and  make  it  the  principal  part  of  their 
business  to  sell  spirits. 

7201.  The  Chairman, — ^That  would  only  show  it  would 
not  be  a  very  small  business,  because  there  are  large 
8hops  in  the  mam  streets  here.  I  think  we  have  evi- 
dence of  seven  where  they  sell  wine,  spirits,  and  so  on, 
upon  a  grocer*s  licence,  and  do  not  sell  any  groceries. 
Those  are  large  businesses,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
against  them  1 — I  just  give  the  information  as  I  have 
received  it — ^that  there  are  some  of  those  kinds.  The 
next  matter  that  I  would  mention  is  in  regard  to  police 
surveillance.  We  do  not  object  to  the  surveillance  being 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  if  tlio  authorities  wbh  it. 


If  the  authorities  do  not  consider  they  are  armed  with     Dundee. 
sufficient  power  to  put  down  contravention  of  certificate,         — 
we  have  no  objection  to  them  being  armed  with  more.        ^^  S- 

7202.  Do  you  say  that  your  contention  is  that  the  j  ^^^^^ 

licensed  grocers  generally  do  not  break  the  law  1 — ^I  say    '    ! 

there  is  a  very  great  improvement  in  that  way  of  late 

years,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  magistrates' 
and  of  the  interests  that  are  at  stake  if  they  do  break  it. 

7203.  Do  you  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  licensed  grocers 
do  not  sell  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  % — As 
a  rule  they  do  not. 

7204.  You  do  not  know  any  who  do  ? — ^I  am  aware  it 
is  done ;  but  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
compass, 

7205.  Then  you  do  know  some  who  do  it  now  % — I  do 
not  personally  know  any,  but  I  know  they  get  the  word  of  it 

7206.  But  you  say  you  do  not  know  any  licensed 
grocer  at  this  moment  who  sells  liquor  that  is  consumed 
on  liis  premises  *? — I  do  not  at  the  moment  As  matter 
of  course,  I  keep  to  my  own  business,  and  my  business 
does  not  naturally  eall  me  out  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
I  make  that  statement  from  reports  I  have  heard  from 
other  parties  going  about 

7207.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^When  you  were  a 
traveller,  did  you  ever  meet  with  cases  of  breach  of  the 
law  1 — ^Yes ;  it  was  done.  Consumption  on  the  premises 
went  on  to  some  extent  at  that  time ;  but  certamly  it  is 
very  much  improved,  and  is  reducod^now  to  a  very 
narrow  compass. 

7208.  The  Cluiirman, — Do  you  know  any  licensed 
grocer  who  sells  liquor  before  8  in  the  morning?— I  do  not 

7209.  You  think  it  would  be  right  that  his  shop,  if 
he  holds  a  licence,  should  not  be  open  before  8? — 
Yes ;  that  is  what  I  hold,  and  the  hours  I  would  sug- 
gest are  from  8  to  8,  and  to  9  o'clock  or  so  on 
Saturday.  There  is  another  matter  which  has  been 
brought  up  by  some  of  the  witnesses  and  by  the  Com- 
missioners,— viz.,  about  the  unlicensed  grocers.  What  I 
have  to  say  in  reference  to  that  is,  that  I  never  yet 
knew  of  a  licensed  grocer  having  any  objection  to  an 
unlicensed  one  receiving  a  licence.  On  the  question  of 
supplying  small  quantities  of  liquor  to  working  men  and 
those  who  may  require  it  at  a  time,  we  as  a  body  object 
to  that  being  prohibited.  We  have  no  objection  that 
the  spirits  should  be  sold  in  corked  bottles;  but  we 
object  to  any  minimum  quantity  being  fixed. 

7210.  Do  you  yourself  do  business  in  very  small  quan- 
tities 1 — A  portion  of  my  business  is  in  small  quantities. 

7211.  How  small?— Gills,  half-gills,  and  two  gills. 

7212.  Do  you  do  a  large  business  in  that  wayl — A 
considerable  businesd. 

7213.  Are  they  working-men  who  come  for  those 
small  quantities  ?-— Yes ;  generally  people  who  have  a 
weekly  or  fortnightly  income. 

7214.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — And  always  in  a  bottlel 
— Yes ;  I  never  knew  of  spirits  being  sold  except  in  a 
bottle. 

7215.  Do  you  mean  a  bottle  corked? — Yes. 

7216.  Sheriff  Crichton,— When  you  sell  half  a  gill, 
does  the  person  come  with  a  bottle  1 — Yes ;  and  we  put 
it  into  the  bottle  for  them  out  of  the  cask. 

7217.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — Does  he  never  bring  a 
bottle,  and  you  give  another  similar  one  which  you  have 
ready  corked? — No.  The  usual  practice  is  to  bring  a  bottle, 
into  which  they  get  the  required  quantity  measured. 

7218.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Are  you  ever  requested  to 
sell  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ?--When  I 
began  business  first  I  was  sometimes  asked ;  but  for 
some  years  past  I  have  rarely  been  asked  to  do  so. 

7219.  It  has  not  happened  foe  some  time? — ^It  has 
not  happened  for  some  time. 

7220.  Are  you  ever  asked  to  sell  before  the  hour  in 
the  morning  ?-— My  shop  is  never  open  till  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

7221.  T/ie  Chairman,— Now,  Mr  Whyte,  do  you 
generally  concur  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr  Miller  ? 
—Mr  Whyte.— YesJ 

7222.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  it  ? 
—Not  particularly.  I  concur  generally  in  his  statement, 
except  about  no  oue  having  a  right  to  hold  a  licence  but 
tlie  man  who  is  bred  to  the  trade.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  great  hardship.     There  are  many  re.^pectable 
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people  in  the  trade  who  have  not  been  bred  to  it,  but 
who  aie  able  to  conduct  it  perfectly  well 

7223.  Do  you  give  credit  by  means  of  pass-books  1 — 
Mr  Miller, — ^Yes.  In  very  rare  cases,  and  only  where 
I  know  it  win  not  be  abused. 

7224.  You  give  it  where  you  know  the  money  will  be 
paid  % — ^No,  not  always.  I  would  not  give  it  to  anybody 
even  thon^  I  knew  it  would  be  paid,  if  I  thought  they 
would  do  themselves  injury, 

7225.  What  do  you  mean  by  abusing  iti — ^For  in- 
stance, if  I  saw  a  man  coming  in  who  was  a  good  payer, 
but  who  had  been  dnnking  for  perhaps  twelve  hours,  or 
seemed  to  be  in  a  debauched  state,  I  would  refuse  it  to 
him.  I  never  knew  of  groceries  being  put  down  in  pass- 
books when  drink  had  been  goL 

7226.  Mr  Campbell  Svnwton. — Do  you  give  credit  at 
alll-Tes. 

7227.  You  keep  regular  books  ^-Yes. 

7228.  The  Chaimum, — There  are  probably  a  thousand 
grocers  in  Scotland  who  never  did  it,  but  there  are  some 
who  do. — ^That  may  be. 

7229.  A  person  has  handed  to  me  a  paper  stating  that 
he  has  obtained  drink  and  paid  for  it  and  consumed  it 
in  your  premises,  and  he  signs  his  name. — ^That  may  have 
been  done,  but  not  for  a  considerable  tima 

.7230.  Mr  Campbell  SwhUon, — Then  you  were  speak- 
ing from  imperfect  recollection  when  you  told  us  you  did 
not  know  of  that  being  done  P-1  said  I  do  not  know  of 
its  being  done*now,  but  I  knew  of  its  having  been  done 
formerly. 


David  Thomson,  {233)^  recalled. 

7231.  The  Chairman, — You  were  examined  yesterday 
in  regard  to  drinking  at  Broughty  Ferry  1 — ^Yes. 

7232.  You  say  now  that  yon  have  obtained  drink, 
paid  for  it,  and  consumed  it,  in  the  premises  of  Mr  Miller. 
Is  that  the  case  1 — ^I  adhere  to  the  statement  I  made  to- 
day that  I  got  it,  paid  for  it,  and  consumed  it,  in  almost 
every  licensed  grocer's  shop  in  Broughty  Ferry. 

7233.  Including  Mr  Miller's  1— Including  Mr  Miller's. 
,    7234.  When  1 — About  six  years  ago. 


270.  Mr  James  Stbwabt,  Paid  Secretary 
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examined. 


7235.  The  Chairman, — Mr  Stewart,  you  were  formerly 
a  factory  worker  1 — Mr  Stewart — ^Yes. 

7236.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  association 
of  which  you  are  now  secretary  1 — ^Taking  Dundee  and 
the  different  districts,  from  12,000  to  14,000. 

7237.  The  members  ai»  chiefly  in  this  county  1 — ^En- 
tirely in  this  county. 

7238.  How  far  are  you  able  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  your  constituents  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry  1 — My  duties  necessarily  lead  me  to  be  a  good 
deal  about  the  houses  of  working  men  and  working 
women,  and  I  hear  them  express  their  ideas  on  such 
matters  as  this,  and  abo  from  my  general  observation. 

7239.  QeneraTt^bservation,  that  lb  to  say,  of  the  habits 
of  your  constituents  ?~-^uite  so,  and  of  what  I  consider 
the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  grocer's  licence  on  their 
habits. 

7240.  Speakingof  yourown  practice,  in  the  first  place,  are 
you  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  liquor  at  the  grocer's? — Yes. 

7241.  In  what  quantities  do  you  purchase  it  at  a  time  ? 
— At  times  half  a mutchkinmay  do  my  turn.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  whisky  in  the  house  regularly. 
I  only  purchase  it  now  and  again. 

7242.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  buying  more  than  - 
that  sort  of  quantity  at  a  time  1 — ^Yes,  I  have  often 
bought  a  bottle  at  a  tima 

7243.  But  you  personally  would  have  no  difficulty  ia 


buying  a  bottle  at  a  time  and  not  sending  for  more  till  it 
was  done  ? — No,  it  would  not  incommode  me  in  the  least 

7244.  When  you  were  an  operative  what  was  your 
practice  1 — Well,  I  would  be  very  seriously  diioncliaed 
to  spend  3s.  on  a  bottle  of  whisky  when  probably  it 
would  not  be  all  required.  I  thonght  4t  iaar  better  I 
should  have  facilities  for  getting  half  a  mntchkhi  or  a  gill 
or  whatever  I  required  upon  all  occasions  rather- than  ex* 
pend  a  portion  of  my  income  which  possibly  I  could  not 
spara     That  was  my  practica 

7245.  Your  practice  was  to  bny  a  gill  or  so  when  you 
wanted  it  ? — Just  sa 

7246.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  the  practice  of  the  inea 
belonging  to  your  association, — ^that  thej  buj  in  small 
quantities  as  they  want  it  1 — Most  deddadly. 

7247.  Mr  Campbell  ^t^iWon.— Would  it  not  be  as 
easy  to  save  the  money  till  you  could  bay  a  bottle,  and 
then  keep  it  till  it  was  done,  when  yon  would  have  - 
enough  money  to  buy  another) — ^It  mi^t  be  so  if 
one  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  it  as  a  luxury  to  be  taken 
whether  circumstances  required  it  or  not  But  the  work- 
ing man  with  £1  or  25a  a  week  has  so  many  roads  for  his 
earnings  that  every  penny  ia  of  consequence  to  him,  and 
if  his  house  is  properly  conducted  he  will  divide  his  income 
so  that  he  can  purchase  all  the  necessaries  he  requirea 

7248.  The  Chairman, — ^We  quite  understand  that^ 
working  man  has  not  much  money  to  spend.  But  whi^ 
is  to  prevent  him,  if  he  wants  a  ^,  going  to  the  public- 
house  for  it  ? — My  objection  to  going  to  the  publichoose 
for  small  quantities  of  liquor  is  that  I  consider  I  get  a 
better  article  at  the  licensed  grocer's,  and,  moreovei^  I 
would  not  care  about  sending  my  wife  to  the  publichouse 
for  liquor,  because  she  would  be  brought  in  contact  with 
things  that  are  not  desirabla 

7249.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  her  to  go  to 
the  bar  1 — Quite  sa 

7250.  But  if  there  was  a  private  door  to  the  public- 
house, — ^what  they  call  in  England  a  bottle  and  jug  de- 
partment,— and  nobody  was  &ere  except  people  going 
for  small  quantities  of  liquor  to  take  home,  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  that  1 — I  do  not  know  how  the  arrange- 
ment is  iu  England,  but  I  know  that  in  Dundee  some 
places  have  a  bottle  and  jug  entrance,  but  practically  it 
is  the  bar,  as  there  is  just  a  slight  partition  between,  and 
all  the  conversation  at  the  bar  is  quite  easily  heard.  If 
there  was  a  distinct  room  set  apart  for  that  sort  ol 
trade,  I  think  it  would  to  a  great  extent  do  away 
with  my  prejudice  against  sendipg  women  and  children 
to  the  publichouse  for  small  quantities  of  liquor. 

7251.  And  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  getting 
liquor  at  the  grocer's  if  you  can  get  the  same  liquor  at 
any  other  placa  Suppose  there  was  a  shop  where  they 
sold  liquor  as  at  the  grocer's,  and  no  drinking  bar,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  get  the  liquor  there  ?— I  do  not 
know  that  it  would,  because  women  would  go  there  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  purchasing  liquor,  and  probably 
come  in  contact  with  other  women  in  the  same  practica 
That  would  probably  lead  to  companionships  which 
would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  women. 

7252.  Well,  they  go  to  the  licensed  grocer's,  and  meet 
women  who  go  there  toa — ^Yes,  but  not  only  to  purchase 
liquor,  but  to  purchase  groceries,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
portion  of  their  errand  that  they  purchase  liquor. 

7253.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — If  it  were  supplied  in 
a  corked  or  even  sealed  bottle,  that  would  make  no 
difference  to  you  if  the  quantity  were  small  enough  1 — 
I  do  not  see  that  sealing  the  bottle  would  be  of  mudi  usa 
If  it  were  provided  that  the  liquor  should  be  sold  only 
in  a  corked  bottle,  I  do  not  see  that  sealing  would 
improve  that  system  at  all 

7254.  The  CAainwan. —Now,  Mr  M*Nidder,  do  you 
concur  generally  in  what  Mr  Stewart  has  said? — Mr 
M'Nidder,—Yea. 

7255.  On  the  same  grounds  1 — ^Yea 

7256.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  yard  of 
which  yon  are  manager  1 — From  800  to  1000  handa  ^ 

7257.  I  am  told  it  is  your]  opinion  that  no  rental  test 
conld  be  well  imposed  ?--No,  because  the  value  of  the 
property  would  be  no  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
trade,  as  rental  varies  very  much  between  the  centre  and 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  town. 
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7258.  If  ;£20  was  a  large  rent  and  a  certain  guarantee  of 
the  siae  of  the  business  in  one  part  of  the  town,  it  wonld 
be  a  very  low  rent  in  another  and  a  central  part  1 — ^Yes. 

7259.  Bat  yon  think  it  an  advantage  that  the  busxnesa 
dioold  be  in  premises  of  good  size? — Certainly.  Mr 
Stmffort. — With  reference  to  the  credit  system  and  pass- 
booksy  my  experience  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
liquor  given  at  the  publican's  on  credit  than  at  the 
grocec'&  I  hare  known  workmen  to  have  half  their 
wages  actually  spent  in  drink  before  they  earned  them. 

7260.  At  the  publichouse  1 — ^Yes.  It  was  generally 
the  first  road  they  took  on  the  Saturday,  and  sometimes 
cme  account  would  be  begun  before  anotiier  was  paid. 

7261.  Istiiat  your  experience  also,  Mr  M^Nidder? — 
Mr  MNidder, — ^It  is,  in  some  departments  of  the  trade 
I  represent. 

7262.  Would  you  say  it  was  conamon  1 — It  is  common 
in  one  of  the  departmentsr— the  rivetters. 

7263.  Hiey  are  highly  paid  workmen  ? — ^Yes,  and  highly 
wrought  toa    They  earn  from  SOs.  to  35s.  and  388.  a  week . 

7264.  They  are  rather'a  higher  class  of  workmen,  and 
are  trusted  in  consequence  % — They  are  highly  paid,  but 
not  more  trusted.  We  find  them  the  loosest  set  we  have 
to  do  witii.     They  work  four  days  a  week  and  drink  two. 

7265.  The  publican  cannot  recover  from  them  % — He 
has  to  trust  to  his  chance^ 

7266.  How  do  you  account  for  the  publican  trusting  the 
rivetters  and  not  trusting  the  shipwrights  % — Because  the 
shipwrights  do  not  want  trust;  they  do  not  drink  so  much. 

7267.  Mr  Campbdl  Stointon^—DoeB  not  the  publican 
run  considerable  risk  by  trusting  them  1 — He  may. 

7268.  The  Chairman, — If  they  let  him  in  once,  he 
would  not  trust  them  again. — Certainly  not 

7269.  As  matter  of  fact,  then,  there  are  men  who  get 
credit  at  the  publichouse  1 — ^Yes. 

7270.  Mr  Campbell  Swirvtort, — Do  you  know  of  men 
complaining  that  their  wives  have  got  Hquor  unknown  to 
them? — I  have  never  had  an  instance  of  that  sort 
brought  before  me.  Men  have  never  complained  to  us  that 
their  wives  got  drink  from  the  grocer  unknown  to  them. 

7271.  Do  you,  Mr  Stewart,  say  the  same? — Mr 
Stewart, — ^Y«,  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  that  kind ; 
and  I  beHeve  the  risk  is  greater  on  the  part  of  the 
grocer, — not  only  does  he  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
value  of  the  spirits,  but  the  value  of  the  goods  put  in 
along  with  them. 

7272.  The  [Chairman. — How  can  he  lose  that? — I 
understand  that  in  such  cases  entries  of  goods  have  been 
struck  out  by  the  sheriff,  while  probably  not  one-third  of 
the  items  may  have  been  for  drink. 

7273.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  an  item  called 
goods,  and  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being^liquor, 
was  in  reality  something  else  than  liquor? — Of  my  own 
knowledge  I  cannot  say. 

7274.  Then  is  it  not  somewliat  rash  to  say  so  ? — No, 
because  I  had  it  on  hearsay  I  could  depend  upon. 

7275.  Did  any  tradesman  ever  tell  you  he  had  lost 
,  money  through  the  sheriff  or  justice  striking  out  goods 

on  the  ground  that  the  debt  was  for  liquor,  while  in 
reality  it  was  for  goods? — I  have  heard  a  grocer's 
assistant  say  that  in  many  cases  that  is  done, — tibat  the 
entry  strode  out  as  liquor  consisted  partly  of  other 
things  besides  liquor. 

7276.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — But  partly  liquorl — ^Ye8« 

7277.  Then  what  interest  has  the  grocer  to  put  down 
goods  instead  of  putting  down  tea  and  sugar? — ^I  do 
not  know  what  his  interest  is.  I  would  be  in  favour  of 
restricting  the  grocers'  hours  to  from  8  till  8,  and 
possibly  9  on  Saturdays,  because  it  is  only  justice  that 
tiie  grocers'  assistants  should  share  the  shorter  hours 
which  other  work-people  have  got 

7278.  The  Chairman. — ^Why  do  you  think  the 
grocers  should  dose  at  8  while  the  publichouses  keep 
open  till  11,  so  that  if  a  man  wants  whisky  after  8 
o'clock  he  must  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it  ? — Purchases 
of  liquor  from  tibe  grocers  are  generally  taken  in  with 
the  other  messages,  and  if  a  man  knows  that  the  grocer 
dnits  at  a  certain  hour  he  will  get  his  whisky  in  before 
that  hour.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  even 
the  publidkouse  hours  should  be  considerably  restricted. 

7279.  But  you  wish  the  grocers  to  be  shut  at  8 


whether  the  publichouses  are  open  till  11  or  not  I — Yes, 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

7280.  Mr  Campbdl  Smnton. — And  you  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  necessity,  for  die  convenience  of  tfie 
working  classes,  tiiat  the  grocers'  shops  should  be  kept 
open  later  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  inconveni- 
ence that  they  should  shut  at  8  o'clock. 

7281.  It  is  a  mere  habit  that  working  people  have 
got  into  of  buying  things  late.  They  coidd  easily  buy 
them  sooner  if  they  Hked  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  rsmark  on  the  evidence  given  yesterday  by  Mr 
Matthew.  He  says  that  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  tiie 
Overgate  and  Scouringburn,  every  third  person  is  the 
worse  of  drink.  I  say  that  is  an  unfounded  libel  on 
the  working  classes. 

7282.  You  have  told  us  generally  of  the  objection 
the  working  classes  have  to  send  to  the  publichouse  for 
liquor,  and  the  reason  why  they  prefer  the  grocer's.  Do 
you  think  that  if  the  grocer's  licence  was  abolished  the 
habit  would  become  general  of  going  to  the  publichouse, 
and  the  slur  attaching  to  it  would  disappear  ? — !N'o.  I 
believe  the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  men  themselves 
go  more  to  the  publichouse,  and  consume  their  liquor  at 
the  bar,  and  thereby  form  companionships  which  would 
lead  to  them  becoming  habitual  drunkOTds,  or  persons 
who  indulged  to  a  great  extent. 

7283.  'fiien  your  opinion  is  that  if  a  man  wants  to 
take  a  little  it  is  safer  for  him  to  take  it  at  home  than 
to  go  to  the  publichouse,  because  the  publichouse  tempts 
him  to  drink  more  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  When  taken  at 
home  it  is  less  liable  to  be  abused,  and  it  is  generally 
taken  along  with  food. 

7284.  But  the  ordinary  working  classes  do  not,  in 
your  experience  take  liquor  with  their  food? — Not  com- 
monly, unless  a  very  weak  kind  of  beer,  commonly  called 
*  tuppenny.' 

7285.  They  do  not  take  whisky  along  with  their 
food  ? — No,  not  as  a  portion  of  their  regular  diets. 

7286.  They  do  not  take  whisky  dmly  at  all, — the 
respectable  working  classes  ? — No,  not  unless  they  are 
habitual  topers. 

7287.  They  only  take  it  on  an  occasion  of  festivity, 
or  when  a  friend  visits  them  ? — Yes. 
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7288.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Perth  ?— Yes. 

7289.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  ? — I  have  to  say,  as  regards  the  licensed  grocers, 
that  I  think  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  at  the  present 
time  is  in  as  safe  hands  as  it  would  be  though  the  spirit 
and  provision  trades  wera  separated.  My  experience  of 
that  has  extended  over  the  past  nineteen  years.  I  was 
myself  bred  to  the  business,  and  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  have  more  or  less  done  business .  with  licensed 
grocers  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland.  I  would 
not  like  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Commission,  but  if 
there  is  any  point  on  which  you  have  questions  to  ask  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

7290.  You  wrote  to  us  a  letter,  which  I  quoted  to  Mr 
Sabnond,  a  commercial  traveller  who  gave  evidence 
before  us  at  Edinburgh,  as  to  breaches  of  certificata  I 
may  read  what  you  said  :  '  I  was  startled  at  the  state- 
'  ments  and  statistical  accounts  he  gave  of  the  breaches 

*  of  certificate,  more  so  knowing  l£at  he  never  visited 
^  the  number  of  times  he  named,  unless  representing 

*  mysell      My  own  opinion  with  regard  to  this  man's 

*  evidence  has  been  fidly  corroborated  to-day  by  a  visit 

*  to  the  only  two  licensed  grocers  in  Pitloch^,  viz.,  Mr  • 

*  Chaa  Gibson  and  Mr  Henry  Ferguson,  who  authorise 
•*  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  his  state- 

*  ment  is  utterly  false.'    How  long  was  Mr  Salmond  in- 
your  service  ?— He  entered  my  service  in  September*. 
1871,  and  was  dismissed  from  it  in  June  1874. 

7291.  Sheriff  Cridiion. — Why  was  he  dismissed  ?-^ 
I  beg  to  put  into  your  hands  evidence  which  would 
warrant  his  dismissal  from  my  employment. 
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Dundee.     **  7292.  Mr    Campbell    Swinion. — He  was    in  your 
service,  but  does  that  give  you  the  means  of  knowing 

.Carnegie, 


TrmuM  Pirte  ^^  truth  of  his  statements  regarding  various  parts  of 


Scotland  f — I  should  say  it  does  ;  and  from  particular 
inquiries  since  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  his  statements 
^  were  nothing  short  of  a  gross  libel  on  the  trade,  and 
nothing  else  than  a  tissue  of  lies. 

729^  The  Chairman. — ^Then,  when  he  said  that  in 
a  certain  number  of  visits  to  a  place  he  saw  so  many 
evasions  of  the  law,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say  he  did 
not  see  them  1 — He  could  not  see  them,  because  there 
are  no  licensed  grocers  there. 

7294.  Well,  he  has  explained  since  that  some  of  those 
eases  may  have  been  in  publichouses,  which  of  course 
virtually  does  ^away  with  the  case  against  the  grocers, 
because  he  could  not  say,  afterwards  whether  they  were 
in  grocers'  shops  at  alL  But  how  do  you  know  he  did 
not  see  those  things  in  licensed  houses  of  some  kind  1 — 
I  myself  for  fourteen  years  past  have  at  stated  times 
visited  the  same  towns,  and  I  can  state  as  a  certainty, 
knowing  the  gentlemen  who  hold  the  licences  there,  and 
the  &hort  time  a  visit  to  those  places  lasts,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  seen  it 

7295.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  prove  a  negative.  Though  you  did 
not  see  the  things  done,  that  can  be  no  proof  that  he 
did  not  see  them  done. — I  have  visited  the  place  for 
fourteen  years.  I  know  what  he  had  to  do  and  the 
time  he  had  to  do  it^  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
this  statement  at  least,  that  I  think  it  was  impossibla 
I  have  here  a  list  of  the  calls  he  made  at  different  places, 
which  will  go  to  show  that  my  statement  is  correct 

7296.  The  Chairman. — He  mentioned  42  places 
where  he  made  calls. — I  have  taken  a  few  places  where 
he  called.  For  instance,  Pitlochry  and  Aberfeldy.  He 
made  17  calls  there,  at  Pitlochry  and  Aberfeldy,  Both 
towns  were  taken  in  one  day.  He  was  only  one  day 
in  both  places  on  each  of  the  17  journeys. 

7297.  Might  he  not  have  called  at  28  houses  in  the 
course  of  17  times  1 — Yes,  certainly. 

7298.  Because  he  says  that  at  Aberfeldy  he  made  28 
calls  altogether  in  his  whole  service  of  four  years,  in 
which  28  calls  he  saw  5  breaches  of  certificate,  and  at 
Pitlochry  he  made  43  calk — To  show  it  is  incorrect 
when  he  states  he  made  28  calls  in  Aberfeldy,  there  are 
two  grocers  there,  licensed  only  for  wine  and  beer.  Now, 
he  called  on  them  regularly  each  journey,  which,  if  cor- 
rectly stated,  would  make  34  calls. 

7299.  It  is  impossible  the  Commission  can  think 
this  evidence  of  Mr  Salmond  reliable  in  respect  of  those 
facts,  because  he  was  unable  to  say  on  cross-examination 
how  many  of  the  breaches  he  spoke  to  were  on  the  part 
of  licensed  grocers  at  aU,  so  we  need  not  spend  much 
time  over  it  But  when  you  say  that  his  whole  state- 
ment is  a  tissue  of  lies,  that  is  perhaps  going  further  than 
your  own  knowledga  We  have  the  statement  you  came 
before  us  with  originally,  and  you  had  good  reason  for 
parting  with  him. — Yea 

7300.  Slieriff  Crichtan. — I  imderstand  you  think  there 
should  be  no  alteration  of  the  law  in  any  respect  1 — 
Nothing  except  in  regard  to  shortening  the  hours,  which 
the  trade,  I  understand,  is  quite  willing  to  accept,  since 
the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 

7301.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  say  that,  as  a  commis- 
sion agent  yourself,  you  never  saw  any  evasions  of  the 
law  in  respect  of  selling  or  giving  liquor  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  ? — I  hava  I  could  not  give  you  datefe 
for  it,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  the  shape  of  treating. 
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^  examined. 


J    7302.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  say  on  this 
question  ? — Mr  Mackenzie. — You  have  had  the  trade 


so  fully  represented  that  I  do  not  wish  to  add  mere  re- 
petition to  what  has  been  said  already.  I  may  state 
that  in  the  evidence  given  yesterday  by  Sheriff  Barclay, 
as  to  goods  marked  down  in.  pass-books  being  found  to 
be  spirits,  we  utterly  deny  that,  as  a  trade,  we  can  he 
charged  with  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  experience  of  Sheriff  Barclay,  and  befoie 
the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act^  he  may  sometimes  have  seen 
cases  of  that  kind ;  but  as  he  does  not  refer  particularly 
to  Perth,  I  don't  think  I  need  say  very  much  about  it> 
except  that  it  would  be  quite  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  onier  a  return  of  such  cases,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  should  remain  as  a  general  charge  against  the  trade. 

7303.  Well,  we  have  been  sent  for  the  very  purpose 
of  procuring  that  information,  and  a  number  of  witnesses 
have  told  us  that  the  thing  has  come  under  their  obser- 
vation. Some  have  told  us  they  have  seen  several  such 
cases  in  a  single  day.  We  have  had  at  least  six  pass-books 
or  more  put  into  our  hands,  or  which  we  have  read,  and 
in  which  we  have  seen  those  things  marked.  What 
more  would  you  have  1 — ^Well,  it  is  utterly  unknown 
to  me. 

7304.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton. — Can  you  suggest  how 
Parliament  would  get  the  information,  for  there  is  no 
record  kept  1 — Then  I  beg  pardon ;  I  thought  there  was. 
With  reference  to  keeping  spirits  in  cellars,  I  do  not 
see  that  that  would  at  aU  be  a  preventive  of  consumption 
on  the  premises,  if  that  is  the  object  of  it.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  draw  a  bottle,  or  for  the 
party  to  adjourn  with  the  shopkeeper  to  the  cellar. 

7305.  But  in  that  case  would  it  not  be  possible  for  a 
policeman  outside  the  door  to  see  the  man  disappear  and 
follow  him  down  to  the  cellar  1 — I  agree  with  tiie 
evidence  given  in  favour  of  the  trade  that  the  opening 
up  of  the  shop,  and  generally  the  size  of  the  shop,  would 
be  a  far  better  preventive  than  anything  of  that  kind. 
No  doubt,  if  the  liquor  were  confined  to  the  cellar,  it 
would  require  to  be  under  Exdse  regulations,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

7306.  Why  ?— Simply  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  work  it. 

7307.  We  are  always  told  so  ;  but  when  we  ask  how 
it  is  impossible  we  never  get  any  answer.  We  are  told 
it  is  inconvenient  No  doubt  it  ia  more  trouble ;  but 
does  it  amount  to  more  than  that  it  is  more  trouble  I — 
It  would  really  not  be  a  preventive  of  the  evil  you  are 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at. 

'^^  7308.  That  is  your  opinion ;  but  suppose  the  l^isla- 
ture  thought  it  would  be  a  preventive  ?— Well,  it  would 
be  an  interference  with  the  trade,  and  would  not  attain 
the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 

*!1 7309.  The  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  not 
less  difficult  for  a  man  to  sell  a  glass  of  whisky  over  the 
counter  if  he  had  not  an  open  vessel  containing  whisky 
in  his  shops  ? — No. 

7310.  It  would  be  no  more  difficult,  if  he  had  nothing 
but  sealed  bottles  in  the  shop,  for  him  to  sell  a  glass  of 
whisky  over  the  counter  1 — No,  not  any  more  difficult. 
I  may  say  I  heard  the  evidence  given  by  a  gentleman 
from  Arbroath,  and  I  quite  concur  with  it  With 
reference  to  the  reason  why  the  trade  should  be  con- 
tinued as  it  is,  that  gentleman's  evidence  has  quite  my 
concurrence.  There  have  been  some  places  where  the 
powers  of  the  Act  have  not  been  so  strictly  put  in  force 
as  in  others,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  some  means 
should  not  be  taken  to  have  them  put  in  force  in  all 
places.  In  Perth,  I,  as  a  member  of  the  town  council, 
and  acting  along  with  the  magistrates,  have  had 
it  brought  before  us  that  it  was  not  so  strictly  enforced 
as  it  might  be.  Our  superintendent  speaks  of  having 
suspicions,  and  I  believe  a  gentleman  who  was  here  to- 
day stated  he  had  knowledge  of  consumption  on  the 
premisea  Well,  if  that  gentleman  has  the  knowledge, 
why  has  the  superintendent  not  the  knowledge,  and 
why  is  the  Act  not  put  in  force  1  In  other  words, 
the  present  law  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  if  strictly 
enforced. 

731 1  Well,  the  evidence  is  that  whereas  in  a  shebeen 
the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  glass,  or  what  are 
called  in  the  Act '  drinking  utensils,'  would  be  sufficient 
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in  r^^ard  to  a  grocer's  shop,  the  magistrates  in  most  cases 
will  not  convict  unless  persons  are  seen  swallowing  the 
liquor.  Therefore,  unless  there  should  be  a  policeman 
standing  at  the  door,  it  is  impossible  1 — ^I  do  not  speak 
for  others ;  but  I  refiJly  think  it  would  be  no  great  inter- 
ference were  means  taken  to  deter  parties  from  these 
offencea 

7312.  What  means! — Presumption,  as  in  the  case  of 
shebeens,  though  perhaps  not  so  strong.  I  quite  admit 
that  the  law  should  be  altered  to  the  extent  of  enabling 
oflfenders  to  be  convicted.  I  was  not  aware  till  to-day 
that  such  conclusive  proof  was  required. 

7313.  Mr  Campbell  Stnnton. — Were  you  aware  the 
police  had  not  sudi  facilities  for  entering  your  shop  as 
they  have  for  entering  a  publichouse  1 — ^No,  I  was  not. 

7314.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  that  ? — 
None  in  the  world.  We  in  Perth  are  quite  agreeable 
that  the  hours  should  be  shortened,  as  stated  by  Mr 
Carnegie,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
present  law  has  been  a  benefit,  the  extending  of  it  in  the 
same  direction  would  also  be  a  benefit 

7316.  I  presume  you  would  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  made  illegal  to  sell  drink  to  a  child  under  four- 
teen, even  though  that  child  were  only  sent  as  a 
messenger  ? — ^I  would  not  answer  that  in  the  affirmative, 
because  it  would  be  very  hard  to  prevent  respectable 
and  perhaps  superior  people  sending  a  messenger  of  that 
kind  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

7316.  You  are  aware  you  are  prohibited  from  giving 
ur  seUing  liquor  to  a  child  under  a  certain  age  1 — Not  as 
a  messenger. 

7317.  And  it  is  only  by  a  very  recent  decision  of  the 
court  that  a  messenger  is  exempted  ? — Perhaps  before 
that  decision  they  did  not  know  the  law  so  well  It 
has  been  asked  here  and  elsewhere  whether  the  grocers 
sell  better  liquor  than  the  publicans.  I  have  made 
inquiries  at  H.M.  Customs  at  Perth,  and  I  find  that 
though  all  the  publicans  are  most  respectable  people, 
none  of  them  have  any  stock  in  bond.  Some  of  the 
hotel  keepers  have  wines,  but  none  of  the  ordinary 
publicans.  The  stock  in  bond  is  all  held  by  persons 
having  a  licence  similar  to  my  own. 

7318.  Tks  Chairman, — I  suppose  some  publicans 
have  cellars  where  they  keep  whisky  for  a  good  while  ] 
— It  would  not  be  very  profitable  to  keep  it  after  the 
duty  upon  it  has  been  paid.  Seeing  they  have  none  in 
bond,  the  presumption  is  that  they  must  buy  it  newly 
made,  and  you  have  evidence  that  newly  made  spirits, 
however  much  diluted,  is  not  good. 

7319.  There  are  nine  persons'  in  Perth  who  hold  a 
dealer's  licence  and  are  not  grocers  1 — ^I  hold  a  wholesale 
licence  as  they  do,  and  they  sell  small  quantities  as  I 
do. 

7320.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — You  are  a  grocer  1 — 
Yes. 

7321.  And  keep  groceries  1 — Yes. 

7322.  The  Chairman. — Have  any  of  the  other  gentle- 
men here  anything  to  say?  —  Mr  Howat, — I  have 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  concur  in  what  has  been 
said.  My  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  poor  working 
classes,  and  I  hold  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience 
for  my  customers  to  have  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits.  A  great  deal  of  my  trade  is  in  small  quantities, 
sent  out  in  bottles,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  hai:d- 
ship,  and  lead  to  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  if  they 
had  to  buy  large  quantities  of  spirits. 

7323.  In  what  way  do  the  working  people  generally 
buy  from  you  % — They  usually  buy,  especially  on  the 
Saturdays,  various  quantities  up  to  half  a  mutchkin, 
and  some  go  the  length  of  a  bottle  or  half  a  bottle, 
depending  on  their  means,  I  suppose. 

7324.  Do  they  generally  send  their  own  vessels  to 
take  it  away  % — ^Yes,  bottles. 

7325.  Are  those  bottles  generally  of  a  size  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity, — ^pints  or  half  pints  % — ^We  are  not 
particular.  They  may  bring  a  bottle  of  one  kind,  and  I 
may  give  them  a  bottle  of  another  kind. 

7326.  You  furnish  bottles  sometimes  % — ^Yes. 

7327.  And  aUow  for  them  when  they  are  brought 
back?— Yea 


7328.  Would  there  be  any  practical  inconvenience 
if  you  were  obliged  to  keep  the  bottles  filled,  and  if  you 
filled  them  from  the  stock  from  day  to  day,  according 
as  your  usual  custom  showed  you  what  you  might  ex- 
pect to  want  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would. 

7329.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^I  understand  you  do  keep 
them  ready  in  the  shop  at  present? — ^Yes,  we  have 
whole  and  half  bottles. 

7330.  When  a  person  comes  with  a  bottle,  don't  you 
just  give  him  a  f  uU  bottle  and  take  the  empty  one  % — 
Usucdly. 

7331.'  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  fill  the  bottle  he 
brings,  but  give  him  a  full  one? — ^Unless  he  wants  part 
of  a  bottle. 

7332.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUm. — Therefore,  you  have 
no  practical  use  for  having  a  cask  on  tap  ?-— Yes ;  be- 
cause I  do  not  keep  small  bottles  filled.  I  have  only  a 
stock  of  bottles  and  half  bottles.  Quantities  such  as 
gills  and  two  gills  have  to  be  filled  out 

7333.  But  you  could  keep  small  bottles? — ^I  admit  it 
could  be  done. 

7334.  The  Chairman, — It  would  put  you  about  till 
your  men  got  used  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  consider  it  would;  and 
I  do  not  consider  it  would  have  any  practical  effect  in 
keeping  grocers  more  free  from  selling  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  as  is  alleged.  For  my  own  part,  I 
know  nothing  of  it  In  regard  to  quality,  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr  Mackenzie,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  quality  is  better  at  the  grocer's  than  at  the  public- 
house. 

7335.  Now,  Mr  Stewart,  are  you  of  the  same  mind  aa 
those  gentlemen  ? — Mr  Stewart, — I  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr  Peter  Mlntyre, 
and  I  would  subscribe  rather  to  what  he  has  said  l^n 
to  anything  I  or  my  friends  here  have  to  say. 

7336.  And  what  do  you  say,  Mr  Thomson? — Mr 
Thomson, — I  agree  with  what  Mr  Mackenzie  and  Mr 
Howat  have  said.  My  trade  is  principally  with  the 
working  classes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  if 
I  could  not  sell  them  small  quantities  of  liquor. 

7337.  Mr  Campbell  Swintotu — ^With  regard  to  the 
men  who  have  the  grocers'  licence,  but  do  not  sell 
groceries  ? — They  supply  publicans  with  newer  whisky. 

7338.  But  if  I  were  to  send  to  one  of  them,  I  would 
get  as  good  as  I  get  from  you  ? — They  have  as  good 
facilities  for  doing  it,  but  I  question  if  they  do  it 
They  do  not  hold  Hquor  of  the  age  which  the  grocers 
have.  They  are  tempted  to  sell  it  newer  than  the 
grocers  do,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  they  selL 

7339.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  more  they^sold 
the  better  liquor  they  could  supply  ? — They  are  tempted 
to  sell  it  new. 

7340.  The  Chairman, — In  what  way  do  you  think 
your  working  class  customers  who  buy  small  quantities 
from  you  differ  from  those  who  go  to  the  publichouse 
for  their  whisky?  Are  they  a  different  class? — Per- 
fectly ;  they  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the  grocers'  shop, 
and  never  frequent  the  publichouse.  Many,  of  them 
never  enter  a  publichouse,  and  still  they  require  a  little 
liquor  for  household  use. 

7341.  We  all  understand  what  a  family  trade  is,  and 
the  kind  of  people  who  give  large  orders ;  but  you  have 
a  large  trade  with  working  people  who  want  a  gill  or 
two,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  a  Saturday.  Now,  can 
you  tell  us  in  what  that  class  differs  from  those  who  go 
to  the  publichouse  ? — I  would  consider  they  are  a  better 
class.  They  do  not  go  to  the  publichouse,  and  do  not 
want  to  go.  They  think  they  meet  companions  in  the 
publichouse  who  would  induce  them  to  drink  more,  and 
they  consider  they  buy  a  better  article  cheaper  at  the 
grocer's,  and  take  it  as  they  require  it  at  the  fireside. 

7342.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  amount  of 
whisky  you  sell  in  small  quantities  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing?— A  pretty  large  quantity. 

7343.  Will  you  sell  100  gallons  per  month  in  these 
small  quantities  ? — ^A  great  deal  more. 

7344.  I  ask  you  the  question  in  order  that  we  may 
judge  how  far  this  is  an  extensive  business,  for  it  is 
always  more  delicate  to  interfere  with  a  large  trade. 
You  say  you  sell  a  great  deal  more  than  100  gallons  per 
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Di7V(DBB*     Bumtli  in  Bmfdl  quantitiesy  chiefly  on  Saturday  evexmigs ) 
— ^        -^  tell  aometlung  like  from  10  to  20  galkms  on  a 

Ma^mLr  ^^•^■^^y  ^^*  ^  ™"^^  qoantideB. 
Ciigtfl^  *       7345.  Mr  Ccmpbell  Swinion. — Whui  do  you  olo«e  at 

St^wuri;  night? — At  eight  o'chxsk. 
Akosandar        7346.  TkRCbaimem. — £Ut¥e yoa a latge grocery bosi- 

0  ^^^^^'^Ur"^  too?— Yes. 
^"'^  7347.  Were  you  a  grocer  before  you  had  the  licence  1 — 

Yes ;  I  -whB  bved  to  the  trade^juid  luive  been  25  years  in  it. 

7348.  Had  you  a  shop  of  youro¥ni  before  you  had  the 
licence  ? — No,  I  had  the  licence  from  the  commenoement 

7349.  Mr  CcmpbeU  Smntcn. — ^You  havte  no  desire  to 
keep  open  later  than  8  ? — On  Saturdays  we  keep  open 
tiU  10. 

H  7350.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  thatl — 
I  belie'vtB  9  o'clock  woidd  suit ;  but  for  the  "working 
people  who  come  from  a  distance  to  the  town  it  mi^t 
be  an  inconvenieace  if  Ihe  shops  were  early  shut 


Bailie  277.  Boilie  Pbtek  Reid,  Forfar,  examined. 

Peter  Iteid. 

735L  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  had  experience  in 

l^e  working  of  the  grocer's  licence,  in  your  observation  1 

— ^Yes,  I  have  had  certain  inipressions. 

7352.  What  is  your  general  idea  about  it  *? — The  first 
i^ui^  that  struck  me  was  the  detedoration  of  the  morals 
of  the  lower  section  of  the  working  classes,  in  my 
distcict^  .which  began  about  the  tune  when  the  eztrar 
ordinary  reduction  of  duties  was  made.  At  that  time  I 
began  to  notice  that  working  men  'Who  had  only  taken 
a  glass  occasionally  went  with  flagons  to  the  grocers'  and 
bought  liquor  there ;  and  I  often  saw  their  wives  and 
children  do  ihe  same  thing.  I  think  that  was  the  great 
beginning  of  domestic  drinking  in  families. 

7353.  When  whisky  got  much  cheaper? — Yea 

7354.  Mr  Gampbdl  StoinUnu — Hiat  is  a  good  while 
ago  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  the  habit  then  acquired 
has  ever  been  extinguished.  Before  that  a  drunken 
woman  was  a  rare  thing  in  our  district. 

7355.  Do  you  attribute  tl^ontinued  drinking  habits 
of  the  population  much  to  the  way  in  which  ^y  can 
buy  drmk  at  the  publichouse  more  than  at  the  grocer's  ? 
— At  that  time  it  was.* 

7356.  At  that  time  the  grocers  sold  liquor  just  as  the 
publichouses  did  1— Exactly. 

7357.  But  since  1853,  the  §^cers  have  sold  only 
for  consumption  off  the  premises  % — Yes. 

7358.  Do  you  think  that  the  restriction  against 
consuming  on  the  premises  has  had  a  good  effect  % — ^I 
thought  it  had  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  still  there  are  a 
great  number  who  go  to  the  grocers'  for  spirits  under 
the  cover  that  it  gives  them,  for  they  are  supposed  to  go 
for  groceries. 

7359.  The  last  witness,^a  licensed  grocer,  told  us  that 
%  gres^t  many  of  his  customers  would  not  think  of  going 
to  the  publichouse  who  would  go  to  him  for  their 
whisky  % — I  believe  that  to  be  quite  true. 

^7360.  But  I  understand  you  think  there  are  people  who 
get  into  bad  habits  by  doing  that  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  think  so. 

7361.  Do  you  apply  that  particularly  to  women  ? — It 
was  introduced  largely  amongst  women  at  that  time, 
and,  the  hahot  bdmg  once  generated,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
extinguished  yet 

7362.  The  Chairman. — I  suppose  the  higher  wages 
of  work  people  now-a-days  make  up  for  the  higher  price 
of  whisky  f— -They  have  evidently  consumed  more — a 
section  of  them — ^as  their  wages  rose. 

7363.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  away  the 
Ucenoe  itom  the  grocer  f — I  think  the  sale  of  spirits 
should  be  a  separate  trade.  Of  course  if  grocers^  licences 
were  taken  away,  or  if  not  I  think  it  should  be  mudi 
higher,  and  I  believe  the  effect  would  be  to  purge  the 
trade  of  its  worst  members.  I  think  also  tiiat  the 
quality  of  the  liquor  should  be  periodically  inspected, 
•Old  dlie  hours  of  sale  shortened  to  10  p.m.  I  think  such 
aherations  would  greatly  modify  existing  abuses. 

7364.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  the  existing 
interests  of  people  having  the  licence  now  ? — Of  course. 


7365.  As  a  magistrate,  have  you  seen  many  cases 
that  lead  you  to  that  opinion  % — ^Nine  out  of  ten  cases 
that  come  before  lae  have  their  origin  in  drink. 

7366.  but  you  cannot,  of  course,  put  that  alldowa  to 
the  grocers? — No,  I  cannot  say  where  the  liquor  was  ^>t. 

7367.  Qenendly  speaking,  I  suppose,  you  consider 
that  if  there  are  more  facilities  given  for  dnnking,  thera 
is  more  drunkenness  1 — ^Most  und(Hibtedly.  I  may  state 
it  is  my  impression  that  most  oi  the  Sabbath  drinking 
amongst  us  arises  from  drink  supplied  by  publicuis. 

7368.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Not  itom  grocers? — 
No,  I  think  there  is  veiy  little  of  that  amongst  them 
now,  especially  on  the  Sunday. 

7369.  The  Chairman. — ^The  grocers  are  better  be- 
ha'Fed  than  they  werel — ^1  t&ink  so,  decided^. 

7370.  Mr  Campbell  Suniutan. — Do  yon  kncFW  any 
oases  of  grocers  still  violating  the  la\^  by  allowing  drink- 
ing on  the  premises  ? — ^No  cases  have  come  up,  sad  the 
police  cannot  detect  them.    They  are  more  watchM. 

7371.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  more -to 
say  \ — No,  except  that  it  is  difficulty  to  create  self-com- 
mand. That  is  the  problem.  I  do  not  think  society 
would  allow  the  extinction  of  drink  altogether. 

7372.  And  as  regards  those  who  want  self-command, 
you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  their  way  1 — ^Now 

7373.  Mr  CamfMZ  Swinfym. — I  understand  you  think 
that  the  grocer's  shop  offers  more  temptatum  than  the 
publichouse  1 — ^You  see,  people  go  to  tiie  grocer^s  who 
would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  But  I  think  there 
are  grocers  in  our  town  who  deal  in  an  honourable  way; 
I  am  not  sure  of  alL 


;  278.  Mr  David  H.  Saitndbrs,  Millowner,  Blairgowrie, 
examined. 

•^  7374.  The   Chairman, —You  empk)y  500  er  600 
people  1 — ^Yes. 

7375.  What  have  you  to  say  on  this  question^ — I 
have  given  consideral^  attention  to  it  for  many  yeaia 
I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  thi%  that  the  best  dess  of 
licence  of  all  is  the  grocer's  licence,  and  the  worst  class 
of  licence  of  all  is  Uie  grocer's  licence, — that  the  best 
houses  we  have  are  licensed  grocers,  and  the  very  worst 
are  licensed  grocers.  My  honest  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
quite  impossiUe  to  prevent  the  grocer  of  the  low  class 
from  abusing  his  privilege  as  a  drink  seller,  without  a 
system  of  detecti<»i  which  would  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  halHts  and  feelings  of  the  British  people.  .  If  I  weiB 
called  upon  to  speak  as  to  what  I  thought  the  best 
mode  of  licensing,  I  would  say  I  would  have  very  great 
regard  for  the  interests  of  those  gentlemen*who  have 
grocers'  licences  at  present,  and  I  would  notjask  Parlia- 
men);  to  do  anything  in  a  violent  way  to  interfere  with 
those  interests  whid^  already  exist;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  would  have  the  Oommissioneis  to Jo(^  forward 
to  the  tune  w)ien  grocers'  licences  shall  altog^er  cease. 
I  would  have  three  kinds  of  licences — hotel,  public- 
house,  and  spirit  shop, — ^and  I  would  not  have  the 
grocer  permitted  to  sell  drink  at  all.  I|am  persuaded 
that  those  grocers  of  the  most  respectable  dass,  who 
carry  on  Uieir  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  do  it  aa 
they  think  well,  would  not  suffer  very  much  although 
they  were  to  have  their  trade  separated.  My  imprestton 
is — and  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  in  liiis  matter 
— that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  groeers  of 
the  lower  dass  have  themsetves  been  very  seriously 
injured  by  their  trade.  A  considerable  number — my 
own  school-fellows  in  Blairgowrie — ^have  been  seriously 
icgured  by  getting  into  this  low  dass  of  tcada  In  refer- 
ence to  the  working-classes,  I  think  that  horn  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  and  from  the  changen  on  the 
habito  of  those  classes,  they  are  rising  and  rising  rapidly 
as  a  whole,  but  30  per  cent  of  them,  with  the  increased 
wages  and  shortened  hours,  are  going  rapidly  down,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  amongst  women  particularly  the 
grocers'  licence  is  exceedingly  pernicious.  I  could  men- 
tion cases  from  my  own  experience.  I  have  been  a 
teetotaller  all  my'life, — which  I  mention  that  you  may 
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take  awaj  what  wd^t  yon  please  from  my  eyidence. 
I  can  mention  tdie  <»8e  of  a  woman  who  comes  to  me 
inHk  three  children  seeking  work.  She  gets  work,  by 
and  by  she  becomes  an  abstainer,  and  Uie  family  do 
well  She  bnOds  up  her  litde  house,  and  comes  to  me 
and  si^  she  hopes  the  past  of  her  life  is  to  be  forgotten. 
Well,  she  deals  with  a  grocer  who  sdls  drink.  I  en- 
deayonr  to  dissnade  her  from  doing  that,  bat  she  has 
got  into  the  habit,  and  I  do  not  persist.  By  and  by 
she  yields  to  tiie  inflnenoe  of  drink, — ^her  hoose  goes 
down, — ^the  elotiies  that  have  been  got  for  her  littie  boy 
and  her  bible  ase  sold,  and  the  family  goes  to  rain. 
One  day  lately  her  son  camo  to  me  and  said  he 
wanted  me  to  see  his  mother.  I  went  and  saw  her,  and 
pressed  upon  her  the  imporfcanice  of  changing  her  habits ; 
and  I  m^  tdl  you  that  two  days  afterwards  she  was 
fying  dead^  and  from  nnder  her  pillow  I  took  half-a- 
bcttb  of  whisky  with  a  mcer^s  label  npon  it^ — that 
grocer  being  a  man  I  Know  weU.  He  also  has 
become  Teiy  unfortunate  in  connection  with  this  trade. 
I  think  that  that  class  of  house  is  tiie  very  worst  of  all 
for  the  working  people,  and  if  the  Commissioners  can 
devise  any  mode  by  which  the  trade  can  be  prevented 
from  being  abused  in  tiiat  way  they  are  wiser  than  I  am. 

7376.  Then  this  particular  woman  who  went  to  the 
bad  had  been  given  to  drink  before  1 — ^Yes>  I  may  add 
that  she  made  a  constant  practice  of  sending  her  littie 
girl  ;for  drink  to  the  grocers  with  a  basket,  when  she 
went  wrong.  I  could  give  you  case  after  ease  of  that 
kind,  and  tiie  names  also  if  necessary. 

7377. — Does  it  often  come  under  notice  that  tiie  get- 
ting of  drink  at  the  grocer's  brings  a  family  into  troubled 
— ^Ye&  I  never  see  a  family  do  well  when  they  deal 
with  a  grocer  who  seUs  spirits.  Many  of  our  people 
have  formed  a  little  society  for  getting  their  goocte,  and 
in  that  way  have  done  pretty  well,  and  have  got  a  little 
above  the  worid ;  but  I  have  hardly  known  any  of  them 
get  above  the  world  when  they  dealt  with  one  of  those 
low  grocers. 

7378. — Have  you  co-operative  stores  ] — Yes,  they  have 
one  of  their  own  which  they  have  wrought  very  success- 
fully. They  do  a  very  Iwge  business.  Personally,  I 
think  it  is  not  very  sound  political  economy ;  but  it  has 
wrought  very  admin^ly  with  them.  I  am  not  so  bit- 
terly prejudiced  as  some.  I  get  my  family  provisions 
from  a  licensed  grocer, — a  most  respectable  man, — ^but 
at  tke  same  time  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  thiog 
is  so  liable  to  abuse  that  I  am  afraid  nothing  that  can 
be  done  will  prevent  the  gross  abuse  of  it.  From  the 
rwnarks  that  have  fallen  from  Mr  Campbell  Swinton,  he 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  having  a  wine  and 
beer  license  in  connection  with  the  grocers'  shops.  I 
may  say  I  had  a  strong  feeling  towards  that  myself,  and 
a  very  strong  desire  to  see  the  light  wines  of  France  sub- 
stituted for  the  spirits  of  this  country.  But  I  am  afraid, 
from  my  experience  of  the  beer  licence,  that  xmder  cover 
of  a  wine  and  beer  licence  in  a  grocer's  shop  you  would 
have  the  evil  agcdn,  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  it,  and 
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the  whole  thing  all  over  again.    I  am  persoaded  you    Jytvnms. 
could  not  do  that  succeesfnlly. 

7379.  Mr  Campbell  Swintan. — ^You  spoke  of  a  tiiird 
mode  of  licence  if  the  grocer's  licence  were  taken  away, 
viz,,  a  spirit-dealer'a  Would  th^e  not  be  great  diffi- 
cult in  regard  to  that  ?  It  would  be  a  shop  where  there 
was  no  drinking  on  the  premises  1 — Yes. 

7380.  Would  that  not  be  liable  to  evasion) — ^It  might 
be,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  liable  to  evasion  as 
the  grocer's  licence.  Beskies,  I  tidnk  that  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  dealers  would  have  no  objection  to  be 
placed  under  the  most  sirict  polios  supervision. 

7381.  All  the  respectable  grocers  except  one  or  two 
say  they  would  not  have  aay  objectiqn  to  t^ati — You 
will  generally  find  that  the  higher  class  of  grocers  mostiy 
object  to  it,  and  there  is  difficulty  ihim.  There  is 
another  point  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  ndsfiortane 
tiiat  the  whcde  value  of  the  licence  is  not  got  For  in- 
stance, you  give  a  licenne  to  any  premises^  and  imme- 
diately the  shop  is  douUed  in  value.  If  t^  doubling 
of  the  v^ue  comes  from  the  licence,  and  if  the  licence  Is 
a  thing  given  by  the  public,  then  the  pui^c  are  inte- 
rested to  the  full  value  of  the  licence. 

7382.  The  Chairman, — ^Always  leaving  a  fair  profit  1 
— ^Undoubtedly,  leaving  a  fair  and  reasonaMe  profit  M^ 
Brace,  the  late  Home  Secretary,  had  a  scheme  lor  the 
object  I  have  mentioned. 

7383.  He  wanted  to  have  an  auction? — Not  exactly, 
but  he  wished  to  sell  the  licences  by  sealed  offers.  Still,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  do  the  least  harm  if  you  made  the 
cost  of  a  licence  in  Dundee  three  or  four  times  more  than 
it  is  just  now.  The  practical  effect  would  be  that  you 
would  have  many  fewer  houses,  and  when  you  havefiist- 
rate  large  houses,  kept  by  men  of  capital;  these  men  will 
respect  the  law,  and  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in 
looking  after  them.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  tf ork- 
ing  men, — the  more  intelligent  of  them, — my  impresraon 
is  that  they  are  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  s^aration  of 
the  grocery  and  spirit  trades.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
not  Hke  to  see  it  d(me  harddy  or  rashly,  so  as  to  ii^ure 
existing  interests.  I  don't  think  Parliament  would 
sanction  that  I  have  just  one  other  observation  to 
make.  In  the  country  districts  I  am  sure  t^ere  are  not 
the  same  facilities  for  enforcing  the  Act  which  you  have 
in  large  towns  like  Dundea  We  have  two  polioemen, 
and  by  and  by  they  get  to  be  known  by  all  the  grocers, 
and  the  thing  is  very  easy  altogether.  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  the  same  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Perthshire  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in 
the  rural  districts  which  Provost  Bobertson  has  in  Dun- 
dee. Again,  I  know  many  young  men  who  have  con- 
scientious scruples  about  tidkiog  a  licence,  and  they  fight 
away  their  little  business  bravely  against  a  firat-rata 
licensed  shop  next  door.  Again  and  again  those  men 
are  tempted  to  apply  for  a  licence,  and  I  know  that  the 
magistrates  are  just  at  their  wit's  end  for  a  reason  for 
refusing  a  lichee  to  the  one  party  who  is  equally  reqyect- 
able  as  the  other. 

Adjourned. 


ABERDEEN,  SATURDAY,  3rd  NOVEMBER  1877. 
Present: — 


Sir  James  Feboubson,  Bart. 
Mr  A.  Campbbll  Swintow. 


Sheriff  Crichton. 
Mr  Fhroubon. 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  m  thh  Chair. 


%79.  ^eriff  Comrie  Thomson,  examined. 

7384.  The  Chairman, — You  have  been  good  enough 
to  prepare  your  statement,  and  the  best  course,  I  dare- 
say, will  be  to  read  it  ? — My  statement  is  as  follows : — 
^  I  wias  appointed  Sheriff-Substitute  in  January  1866. 
^  Before  iq)eaking  to  the  special  subject  which  engages 
*  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  I  desire  to  say 


Shenff 
Thomson, 


*  that  I  proceed  on  such  assumptions  as  these :  (1)  That  Aberdeen. 

*  the  question  is  as  to  the  regulation,  not  the  prohibi- 
'  tion  of  the  drink  traffic ;  (2)  that  the  necessity  for  in- 
*terference  and  control  by  law  has  been  already  admitted 

*  by  the  legislature,  and  that   greater  restrictions  are 

*  called  for  by  the  public ;  (3)  that  there  must  be  some 

*  places  where  refreshments,  in  the  form  of  alcoholic 

*  liquor,  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  for  con- 
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Sheriff 
Thomson, 


sumption  both  on  the  premises  and  elsewhere;  (4) 
that  the  legislature  must  guard  against  making  one 
law  for  the  man  who  can  afford  to  buy  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  drink  at  home  under  comfortable  conditions, 
and  another  law  for  the  man  who  can  afford  to  buy 
only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  who  has  no  com- 
fort at  home ;  (5)  that  the  abuse  of  alcohd  is  (speak- 
ing materially)  the  principal  factor  in  the  production  of 
poverty,  misery,  and  crime.  In  regiEuxl  to  the  general 
question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  main  cause  why 
violence  so  often  accompanies  drunkenness  among  the 
poor,  is  that  they  are  supplied  with  bad  drink,  and 
that  they  take  it 'under  pernicious  conditions,  such  as 
insufficient,  or  rather  non-existent  ventilation.  It  is 
evident  in  many  cases  (A  drunken  brawls  and  the  grosser 
fonns  of  assault,  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
drink  has  been  taken,  but  that  that  small  quantity  has 
been  simply  poison,  either  by  reason  of  adidteration,  or 
by  being  sold  when  so  raw  and  new  as  to  be  unfit  for 
even  moderate  use  with  safety.  The  poisonous  effects 
are  greatly  increased  by  the  liquor  being  drunk  in 
small  confined  cabins,  or  boxes,  in  a  contaminated 
atmosphere,  and  from  which  the  fumes  of  coarse 
tobacco  cannot  readily  escape.  As  to  the  premises  of 
licensed  grocers,  I  have  no  personal  means  of  knowing 
to  what  extent  the  consumption  of  drink  goes  on  with- 
in them.  I  have  frequently  received  the  impression 
that  it  has  been  permitted,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  fact  has  never  required  to  be  made 
matter  of  proof  in  any  case  which  I  have  tried. 
There  is  apparently,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
already  before  you  on  that  subject.  I  have,  however, 
repeatedly  found  it  clearly  established,  and  not  less  in 
country  districts  than  in  die  city,  that  drink  has  been 
furnished  on.  credit,  and  charged  in  the  account  either 
as  "  goods,"  or  under  some  faSse  name.  I  have  seen  a 
few  cases  in  which  it  was  almost,  if  not  quite  certain, 
that  drink  had  been  supplied  in  this  way  to  wives 
along  with  the  ordinary  family  provisions,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  the  wives  consumed  all  the  drink 
themselves,  or  whether  the  husbands  winked  at  the 
practice.  The  latter  sometimes  repudiate  the  pur- 
chase when  sued  for  the  account,  but  not  always. 
Assuming,  however,  that  matters  in  this  respect  are  a 
great  deal  worse  than  I  can  say  from  my  own  obser- 
vation and  experience,  I  am  not  prepared  to  hold  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  entire  separation  of  the 
grocery  and  spirit  trades.  I  give  little  weight  to  the 
hardship  which  such  a  measure  would  inflict  upon 
many  respectable  people  who  have  long-established 
businesses,  because  in  aJl  this  question  the  general  good 
of  the  community  must  be  the  paramount  consideration. 
But  I  believe  such  a  separation  would  probably  lead 
^  greater  evils  than  it  would  prevent;  and,  further,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  certain  reforms  and  modifications 
of  the  existing  system — which,  although  somewhat 
severe,  are  yet  practicable,  and,  in  the  state  of  matters 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  not  unjust — would  go  a 
long  way  to  prevent  the  mischief  complained  of.  I 
propose  such  reforms  as  these: — 1.  That  all  illegal 
drinking  shall  be  followed  by  substantial  penalties  to 
be  exacted  from  the  consumers  as  well  as  from  the 
sellers.  This  includes  all  drinking  within  grocers' 
shops,  whether  the  drink  be  a  present  or  a  purchase, 
and  all  drinking  at  illegal  hours  in  pubHchouses. 
2.  That  no  licence  be  granted  to  a  shop  unless  it  be  of 
spacious  dimensions,  and  so  constructed  that  immediately 
on  entering,  the  whole  shop  space  shall  be  within  view. 
That  licences  be  granted  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to 
premises  in  the  leading  thoroughfares.  In  the  case 
of  publichouses,  that  all  small  shops  be  abolished,  and 
all  partitions  or  rooms.  That  in  towns  the  object  aimed 
at  should  be  to  have  only  a  few  large  halls  for  public 
refreshment,  with  wide  public  entrances,  lofty  roofs, 
perfect  ventilation,  plenty  of  light,  every  person  with- 
in view  of  his  neighbour,  and  with  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  cleanliness  and  order.  Sufficient  privacy  of 
l^onversation  would  be  secured  by  an  abundance  of 
small  tables  suited  for  two  or  three  persons.  If  it  be 
objected  that  persons  fresh  from  labour  and  with  soiled 
clothes  would  not  feel  comfortable  (or  might  cause 


others  to  feel  uncomfortable)  injsuch  places,  there  mi^t 
be  a  first  and  second  class,  in  every  re£^)ect,  except 
perhaps  as  to  furniture,  identical — admission  to  the 
former  being  subject  to  a  small  charge,  say  Id.  As- 
suming that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  mere  use  of 
alcoholic  drink — ^it  is  undesirable,  because  it  is  demoral- 
ising, for  people  who  wish  to  buy  it  to  do  so  in  a  sneaky, 
half-hidden  fashion,  and  with  an  arrive  perueS  that 
they  are  doing  what  they  know  to  be  wicked.  3.  A 
complete,  energetic,  and  constant  tsystem  of  inspection  : 
(a)  of  the  quality  of  the  beer  and  spirits  sold.  There 
should  be  regulations  fixing  the  '' drinkableness "  of 
liquor  with  reference  to  its  age ;  (b)  for  Uie  detection 
of  all  illegal  drinking  or  selUng.  The  inspectors  need 
not  be  numerous  (assuming  the  abolition  of  small 
shops,  and  of  shops  in  back  streets),  but  they  must  be 
men  of  a  very  high  class,  well  paid,  and  sudh  men  as 
will  secure  the  confidence  of  all  respectable  dealers. 
To  pay  inspectors  of  the  liquor  trade  such  wages  as 
25s  a-week  is  worse  than  useless.  They  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  enter  all  licensed  shops  and  houses  at  all 
hours  without  requiring  to  prove  that  they  had  any 
cause  for  suspicion,  under  the  limit,  of  course,  that  all 
persecution  by  an  officious  inspector  shall  be  checked 
by  authority.  4.  Finally,  the  whole  licensing  power 
should  be  absolutely  in  the  hand  of  a  local  board, 
elected  periodically  (once  in  three  or  five  years)  by  the 
ratepayers,  for  that  special  purpose,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  education  of  a  district  is  entrusted  to  a 
school  board.  They  ought  to  have  within  their  control 
the  number,  accommodation,  situation,  &Cy  of  all 
licensed  shops  and  houses,  and  the  inspectors  ought 
to  be  their  officers,  and  responsible  to  them.' 
^  7385.  With  reference  particularly  to  the  cases  in  which 
you  have  found,  in  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties, 
that  drink  has  been  furnished  on  credit  and  charged  for 
in  the  accounts  as  goods,  or  imder  some  false  name, — 
can  you  say  that  sudi  instances  have  beto  numerous  ? — 
Yes. 

7386.  And  of  recent  occurrence  1 — Yes.  By  that  I 
don't  mean  to  say  tbat  they  have  been  more  numerous 
recently ;  but  they  have  not  been  less. 

7387.  Have  you  found  a  dozen  cases  in  the  present 
year  1 — ^I  have  certainly,  on  an  average,  found  as  many 
as  a  dozen  in  a  year. 

7388.  Has  the  spirit-dealer  generally  abandoned  his 
claim  for  articles  furnished  as  goods  when  they  would 
have  been  objected  to  on  the  groimd  that  they  repre- 
sented spirits  1 — These  cases  are  generally  struck  at  by 
the  Tippling  Act ;  and  when  that  was  pointed  out,  the 
claun  had  to  be  abandoned. 

7389.  It  was  then  only  that  '  goods '  meant  spirits  f 
— ^Yes. 

7390.  Sheriff  CrtcktoTu-^WhAi  means  do  you  take  to 
ascertain  that? — Sometimes  the  defender  says,  these 
things  called  *  goods '  are  spirits ;  but  generally  if  one 
sees  '  goods '  in  an  accoimt  for  provisions,  one  inquires 
what  they  represent,  and  on  the  whole  I  tlunk  you  get  a 
true  answer. 

7391.  The  Chairman, — It  is  only  small  grocers  who 
sue  worb'ng  men  for  accoimts  1 — ^Yes. 

7392.  Has  the  number  of  cases  diminished  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Arrestment  of  Wages  Act  ? — Not  per- 
ceptibly, as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

7393.  Have  you  had  cases  of  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  in  the  shape  of  small  loans  to  working  men?-- 
Yes. 

7394.  We  were  told  by  the  derk  of  the  peace  for  the 
counly  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  thought  all  such  loans  had 

.  sprung  up  very  much  on  account  of  the  disallowance  of 
accounts  to  grocers.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  that  1 
— I  noticed  that  evidence  as  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
My  own  experience  does  not  confirm  it  I  may  mention 
in  connection  with  this,  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
very  common  system  among  the  himibler  class  of  work- 
ing people  of  dealing  with  bills,  which  has  fallen  off  to 
a  remarkable  extent  recently. 

7396.  You  say  you  have  not  much  personal  know- 
ledge of  malpractices  in  any  licensed  grocers'  shops,  so 
that  I  need  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  thatt — 
No. 
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7396.  Sheriff  OrichiOH, — Is  there  any  public  analyst 
for  this  district  1 — ^The  city  has  one. 

7397.  Has  the  county  one? — ^No. 

7398.  Mr  FerguBon, — ^You  say  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  your  statement, '  the  inspectors  need  not  be  numerous/ 
and  then,  '  to  pay  inspectors  of  the  liquor  trade  such 
wages  as  25s.  a-wesk  is  worse  than  useless.'  Is  it 
wiUiin  your  knowledge  that  the  employment  of  county 
police  in  the  detection  of  breaches  of  certificate  has  had 
a  bad  influence  in  their  being  unable  to  carry  on  their 
proper  duties  in  criminal  matters  1 — I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  put  my  finger  on  any  case  in  which  I  have  seen 
injurious  results  arising  from  the  employment  of  con- 
stables in  the  county  to  discover  breaches  of  licence 
certificates,  nor  upon  any  case  in  which  I  have  seen 
that  actually  interfere  witlt  the  discharge  of  their  proper 
duties ;  but  I  have  a  distinct  opinion  that  it  is  unde- 
sirable that  police  constables  should  be  employed  in  the 
service. 

7399.  Your  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  staff  of  inspectors  % — ^A  separate  staff  entirely, 
apart  from  the  police  altogether.  With  reference  to  a 
question  formerly  put,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  bills  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  were  common  formerly, 
were  generally  in  connection  with  friendly  yearly  so- 
cieties, and  the  number  of  these  societies  has  decreased 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Arrestment  of  Wages  Act 

7400.  TheJOhairman, — You  have  not  become  aware 
of  money-lenders  who  do  professional  business  among 
the  working  classes  1 — No. 

7401.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  to  the 
Commissioners  1— No. 


280.  M^jor  John  Ross,  Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, examined. 

7402.  Tka  Chairman, — You  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment, have  you  noti — Yes. 

7403.  Will  you  read  it  inlhe  first  place  1—*  I  would 

*  not  withdraw  licences  from  grocers,  but  have  more 
^  stringent  regulations  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirits 

*  and  mode  of  conducting  business.     I  would  restrict 

*  the  sale  of  spirits  to  persons  of  mature  years,  say 

*  e^hteen  or  twenty,  and  prohibit  entirely  the  sale  to 
'  girls  and  boys.  AU  obstructions  to  a  complete  inspec- 
'  tion  of  tile  premises,  either  by  the  windows,  doors,  or 
'  counters  should  be  illegal,  as  well  as  the  entry  in  pass- 
'  book  or  other  accounts  of  the  purchase  of  spirits  in 
'  any  other  nama     The  entire  withdrawal  of  grocer's 

*  licences  would  necessarily  throw  the  people  absolutely 

*  on  publichouses — which  would  be  much  worse ;  every 

*  facility  should  be  given  by  law  to  thorough  inspection 

*  of  grocers'  shops  by  the  police  or  other  authorized  in- 

*  spector  at  all  times.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  employ- 
'  ment  of  the  police  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
'  breaches  of  certificate  is  very  detrimental  to  the  carry- 
'  ing  out  of  the  ordinary  crinunal  business,  in  so  far  as, 

*  being  outside  their  direct  criminal  work,  it  causes  the 
'  constables  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by 

*  the  trade,  which  often  proves  an  obstacle  to  their  ob- 
'  taining  needful  information  in  criminal  cases.     It  un- 

*  doubtedly  would  tend  to  prevent  breaches  of  certificate 
'  if  the  buyer  could  be  punished  as  well  as  the  seller, 
'  but  a  further  difiiculty  might  arise  in  obtaining  con- 
'  victions  without  the  evidence  of  the  buyer.  Drunken- 
'  ness  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  early  closing,  say 
'  at  nine  o'clock  for  all.  I  would  make  no  distinction 
'  between  grocers  and  publicans.  In  any  amendment 
'  of  the  law  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  breach 

*  of  certificate  for- a  grocer  to  sell  spirits  to  be  consumed 

*  on  the  street  or  road  passing  his  shop.  Much  drunken- 
'  ness  is  caused  by  the  sale  of  adulterated  liquors,  but 
'  this  occurs  chiefly  in  publichouses  and  spirit  shops — 

*  too  stringent  measures  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  this. 
*'  In  this  county  there  is  little  selling  in  open  vessels 

'  except  in  ordinary  bottles ;  spirits  are  carried  through 
'  the  county  in  grocers'  carts,  but  chiefly  to  order.     It 

*  would  be  an  advantage  to  prohibit  its  being  carried 

*  at  all     Two  detections  of  hawking  spirits  (one  at 


'  Mid  mar  and  one  at  Eintore)  have  been  obtained  by  Abbrdxbm. 

*  the  police,  and  the  parties  fined.     There  is  no  doubt         — 

*  but  a  number  of  small  grocers  would  cease  to  trade  ^^M  ^oes. 

*  if  they  had  not  the  spirit  licence, — and  though  I  am 
'  not  prepared  to  fix  the  rental  which  should  indicate 
^  who  these  small  grocers  are,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
^  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  their  number  could 

*  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  temperate  habits  of 
^  the  people.  With  regard  to  systematic  evasion  of  the 
'  law,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  rental  does 

*  not  afford  the  necessary  guarantee,  but  that  there  are 
'  grocers  with  small  rentals  who  conduct  their  business 
'  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law,  while  others  paying  a 
'  high  rental  systematically  break  it.  It  must  be  noted 
'  that  the  reduction  of  grocer's  licences  might  naturally 
'  tend  to  the  increase  of  publichouses  or  drinking  shops. 
'  The  following  figures  are  mentioned  with  reference  to 
'  the  return  handed  in  to  the  secretaiy : — ^In  1859,  there 
'  were  194  licensed  grocers  in  the  county ;  in  1876, 149, 
'  being  a  reduction  of  45.  But  the  shops  selling  beer 
^  and  porter  have  increased  from  9  in  1859,  to  40  in 
'  1876.      The  hotels  and  publichouses  260  in  1859, 

*  were  211  in  1876,  being  a  reduction  of  49,  making  a 
'  reduction  in  the  county  from  1859  to  1876  (viz.,  17 
'  years)  of  63.  From  1862  to  1876,  the  number  of 
'  persons  found  drunk  and  incapable  has  increased  about 
'fourfold,  viz.,  from  22  in  1862,  to  85  in  1876, 
'  arising  from  the  fact  of  several  burghs  in  the  county 

*  having  adopted  the  Lindsay  Act,  which  enables  the 
<  magistrates  therein  to  punish  these  petty  offences.  I 
'  am  satisfied  these  figures  do  not  show  an  actual  in- 
'  crease  in  this  police  offence.  625  persons  were  con- 
'  victed  of  breach  of  the  peace  in  this  county  in  1876, 
'  of  which  the  greater  part  directly,  or  indirectly,  arose 

*  from  drink.' 

7404.  Has  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  been  the  result  of  a  seated  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  justices  1 — I  think  it  has  arisen  from  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  or  their  own  impressions  have  caused  the 
magistrates  to  take  a  more  stringent  view  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  licences. 

7405.  Has  the  action  of  the  justices  been  uniform 
over  the  county,  or  do  they  grant  licences  more  freely 
in  some  districts  than  in  others? — ^They  grant  more 
freely  in  some  districts  than  in  others. 

7406.  Does  that  difference  show  itself  in  the  number 
of  grocers'  licences,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  public- 
house  licences)  —  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
I  have  not  got  statistical  information  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question. 

7407.  In  some  districts  the  number  of  houses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  greater  than  in  others,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

7408.  Have  the  justices  taken  the  view  that  they 
might  grant  grocers'  licences  more  readily  than  public- 
house  licences  1 — I  think  so. 

7409.  Do  you  think  that  that  opinion  continues  to 
prevail,  or  that  it  has  been  modified  1 — I  do  not  usually 
attend  the  licensing  courts  myself.  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  do  so,  and  on  this  subject  I  can  only  give  an 
impression.  From  my  own  men,  and  from  what  I  have 
accidentally  heard,  I  think  the  impression  remains  that 
the  grocers'  licence  is  more  easUy  granted  than  the 
publichouse  licence. 

7410.  Have  the  burghs  in  the  county  separate  police 
forces? — The  city  of  Aberdeen  has  a  separate  police 
force;  and  none  of  the  burghs  have  separate  police 
forces  in  the  respect  in  which  the  city  has. 

7411.  I  understand  from  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
statement  that  you  think  the  apparent  increase  of 
drunkenness  has  rather  arisen  from  the  increased 
stringency  in  detecting  and  punishing  it  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a  power  now  to  punish.  The  magistrates  formerly 
not  having  the  p6wer  to  pumsh  such  a  petty  offence  as 
drunk  and  incapable,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
send  parties  to  Aberdeen  to  be  tried,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  go  as  soon  as  sober ;  that  Twas  the  course 
pursued  over  the  county.  The  return  I  have  given  in 
does  not  show  the  actucd  return  of  drunk  and  incapables 
over  the  county,  but  only  in  those  places  where  the 
authorities  are  able  to  punish  them. 
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ABttDUor.        7412.  But  you  would  think  it  a  false  dednctkm  from 

^^         the  retnms,  woold  you  not,  if  we  were  to  assume  that 

^^fofc^r^m,  tj^  amount  of  dru^ennesB  has  so  much  iiia?«ased  % — 

Certain^.     That  is  what  I  distinctiy  wish  to  be  imder- 

stood. 

7413.  Sheriff  CrichUnu — The  dmnk  and  Incapables 
were  fonnedy  allowed  to  go  free,  were  they^-^Where 
there  was  no  resident  magistrate  to  punish,  they  were 
allowed  to  ga 

7414  Some  of  t^e  places  having  adopted  the  Lindsay 
Aot,  they  are  empow^ed  to  punii^  % — ^Yee. 

7415.  And  you  think  that  aooomits  for  the  increase  ? 
—Yes. 

7416.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Whioh  (burghs  have  adopted 
the  Lindsay  Act  ^^Peterheed,  fVaserburgh,  Huatly, 
luTerana,  TurrifPy  and  Woodstde. 

7417.  The  Chairman. — Yom  hav«  told  us  in  the 
written  answers  you  gave  to  ike  first  inquiries  tiiat  the 
evasion  of  the  law  is  habitual,  not  only  by  admitting 
persons  to  consume  drink  in  back  shops  and  rooms,  but 
by  persons  purchasing  in  shops,  and  stopping  outside 
the  door  and  drinking  it — ^Tea 

7418.  Have  there  been  many  convictions  of  grocers 
for  breaches  of  certificate  1 — I  have  a  copy  of  my  return 
here,  and  from  it  I  see  that  there  were  130  convictions 
from  1866  to  1876. 

7419.  What  is  the  total  number  of  such  convictions 
for  the  last  5  years  1 — 18. 

7420.  What  is  the  total  number  of  licensed  grocers  in 
the  county  at  present? — 149. 

7421.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  there  is 
habitual  evasion  of  the  law  which  the  police  have  been 
unable  to  detect  1 — ^Yes. 

7422.  But  which  they  are  well  assured  takes  place  ? — 
Yes. 

7423.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  tihe  way  of 
the  police  detecting  drinking  on  the  premises? — The 
first  difficulty  is  the  msm's  determination  that  he  will 
evade  the  law  by  any  possible  means  he  can  command. 
He  puts  people  to  watch  when  the  police  are  thought  to 
be  on  the  outlook.  Then  he  has  a  back  shop,  or  a 
room,  or  a  side-door,  or  something  else  by  which  he  is 
able  to  remove  all  traces  of  drinking  before  the  police 
come  in.  It  is  only  as  it  were  by  subterfuge  that  the 
police  can  manage  to  get  a  conviction  against  them.  It 
is  generally  always  through  barred  doors. 

7424.  Are  there  houses  in  every  part  of  the  county 
where  the  police  believe  that  ille^  drinking  goes  on  1 
— More  (wr  less  they  exist  over  all  the  county. 

7425.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — You  mean  grocers'^— 
I  do. 

7426.  Mr  Fergneon, — Are  they  chiefly  in  villages  and 
towns  ? — Mostly  in  villages. 

7427.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  had  cases  where  the 
procurator-fiscal  declined  to  prosecute  or  the  justices  to 
convict  on  the  ground  that  parties  were  not  caught  in 
the  act  1 — ^I  don't  know  that  such  instances  arose  from 
the  party  not  being  caught  in  the  act.  I  think  it  arose 
from  deficiency  of  evidence.  What  the  witnesses  stated 
at  the  time  when  the  police  took  up  the  case  they  did 
not  stand  to  when  the  case  was  brought  up  for  tried. 

7428.  Then  it  was  only  on  the  evidence  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  drinking  that  you  hoped  to  get  con- 
victions 1 — Yes. 

7429.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  law  were  amended, 
and  the  principle  in  operation  in  the  prosecution  of 
shebeens  were  extended  to  grocers — ^namely,  l^t  the 
presumption  should  be  in  favour  of  the  prosecution 
where  the  drinking  utensils  were  found,  that  would 
help  youl — Yes. 

7430.  Have  you  had  cases  where  persons  were  found 
with  spirits  before  them,  or  glasses  before  them,  and 
yet  there  was  no  actual  proof  tibat  they  had  been  drink- 
ing 1 — ^Not  many.  Where  the  spirits  have  been  actually 
found  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  proof  to  bring 
evidence  ttiat  the  parties  actually  drank  the  stufiF,  or  had 
been  seen  drinking  it. 

7431.  Suppose  a  police-constable  sees  several  working- 
men  go  into  a  grocer's  shop  together,  would  he  suspect 
that  they  were  going  in  to  drizik,  and  think  it  his  duty 
to  go  and  see  what  they  were  doing  1 — No. 


7432.  Would  he  think  that  beyond  hk  daJyl^-TeB. 
The  first  thing  he  thinks  is — Is  this  a  suspected  ahqp 
in  my  district  1  Is  this  a  shop  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  is  conducted  inegulady  )  If  he  ^nks  so,  and 
sees  these  men  go  in  at  an  impiroper  honiv  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  then  he  would  be  on  the  watch ;  bat  he 
could  not  go  in  in  uniform,  for  every  appoacaiiee  d  ddnk 
would  be  removed  by  diat  time.  I  have  to  a  long  time 
directed^my  men  to  go  in  in  plain  dothesL 

7433.  Is  it  your  belief,  finim  the  informaition  yoa 
have,  diat  many  grocers'  shops  are  just  used  as  dnimK 
shops  1 — ^I  cannot  speak  from  actual  knowledge  of  that. 
It  lA  from  inference  that  I  state— as  I  have  done  in  my 
statement — that  a  considerable  somber  of  gcoceos'  Aops 
could  not  exist  if  it  ymsA  not  for  the  ddnk  part  of 
them. 

7434.  But  then  th^  might  be  selling  drink  in  a  l^gal 
manner — small  quantities  to  be  taken  awaj.  What  I 
meant  by  my  question  was  this :  Do  you  think  that 
many  of  them  allow  men  to  go  in  and  have  a  dram  as  if 
the  shop  were  a  puUichousel— I  don't  know  of  any 
shops  that  are  really  used  to  l^e  extent  to  widdi  a 
publichouse  would  be  used ;  but  I  know  of  honsea 
which  systematically  make  a  practice  of  being  prepared 
to  admit  parties  to  drink  on  the  premises,  and  to-dnak 
beyond  Ic^  hours,  as  a  matter  of  gain. 

7435.  Does  the  drinkiag;  beyond  legai  hours  tike 
{dace  before  publichouse  hours  in  the  morning  or  late  at 
nights— Pardy  both. 

7436.  Then,  an  obvious  remedy  you  would  suggest 
for  that  would  be  that  licensed  grocePs  shops  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  kept  open  except  during  the  pi^ic- 
house  hours '?— Certainly. 

7437.  As  to  the  adulteration  of  liquor,  do  you  mean 
by  that  that  you  think  the  liquor  is  actually  mixed  with 
something  that  does  not  profess  to  be  in  it?--I  cannot  see 
how  parties,  who  I  have  reason  to  know  have  only  taken 
a  small  amount  of  spirits,  can  get  to  such  a  state  of  mad 
drunkenness  as  they  do  except  by  having  drunk  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  ordinary  spirits* 

7438.  Do  you  know  if  the  liquor  has  ever  bean  ana- 
lysed to  know  if  there  is  anything  else  in  it) — Na  We 
have  no  public  analyst  in  the  county. 

7439.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^Would  it  be  an  improve- 
ment if  you  hadi — Certainly.  I  think  the  law  in  this 
matter  dannot  be  too  stringent 

7440.  The  Chairman. — ^You  si^  i^irita  are  earned  by 
grooers'  carts,  but  chiefly  to  order ;  have  th^^e  been  any 
convictions  for  hawking  spirits  ^There  are  two  men- 
tioned in  my  paper. 

7441.  Have  you  had  reason  to  suspect  that^there  was 
more  of  iti — I  think  there  is^  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

7442.  Suppose  the  justices  fix  the  number  of  Uoensed 
houses  in  a  district,  and  that  there  are  many  carts  tra- 
versing that  district  carrying  spirits;  would  that^  nullify 
the  intentions  of  the  bench? — In  that  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  I  say  in  my  statement,  it  would  be  better  that 
carts  carried  no  spirits  at  all,  becanse,  if  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  licensed  houses  in  a  district,  it  would  be  easy 
for  tlie  parties  to  procure  what  spirits  tiiey  wanted  from 
the  pubb'chouses  and  not  from  the  carts. 

7443.  At  present  many  people  in  the  country  get 
spirits  from  tiie  towns  because  they  get  it  better,  do 
they  not) — And  because  they  employ  a  certain  party — 
a  party  probably  with  whom  they  have  an  account ;  and 
it  is  easier  to  get  it  from  him  and  continue  the  account 
than  to  pay  hsurd  cbA  to  another  when  they  want 
spirits. 

7444.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
justices  were  required  to  lay  down  something  liiDe  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  in  eadi  part  of  t£e  county 
that  thej  considered  necessary,  so  as  to  avoid  irregularity  t 
— I  tiiink  it  would. 

7445.  Mr  Campbdl  Swinton. — ^Is  the  praotioe  <^  the 
justices  difierent  in  the  diffiBient  districts  of  tilio  couBftyt 
—It  is, 

7446.  As  to  the  views  they  take  of  the  numbers  re- 
quired 1^-Yes. 

4747.  The  Chairman, — Would  you  attadi  importance 
to  your  being  yourself  consulted  by  the  justices  as 
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totbe  fitnesa  of  any  party  to  receive  a  licence? — Idty, 
^eitainly. 

7447.  Mr  Oatnpbell  Smnton, — You  spoke  of  the  pro- 
priety of  prohibitixkg  the  eale  to  veiy  young  persons. 
I  saf^ose  you  would  extend  the  prohibition  even  though 
those  persons  were  employed  merely  as  messengers  1 — 
I  would.  I  might  mention  that  the  Act  si^s  it  is  not 
to  be  supplied  to  persons  under  14  years  of  age.  Well^ 
that  is  a  wide  term ;  and  a  person  accused  of  such  a 
thing  might  say  of  a  child — '  Well,  I  thought  he  was 
>  14f — I  thcnight  he  was  over  14  years  of  age,' 

7448.  And  you  would  make  the  minimun)  a  greater 
age  thaa  that,  would  you) — ^I  would  say  people  of 
nature  ^ge,  and  then  there  ooold  be  no  mistake. 

744d*  !FAe  Chairman. — ^You  spoke  of  spirit  shops  as 
di^tii^guiBhed  from  publichjouses  as  places  where  adulter- 
ated liquor  was  sold  j«  are  there  any  considerable  luunber 
of  spirit  shops,  not  grocers'  shops,  and  not  publichouses  1 
—Yes. 

7450.  Spirit^ealem  ? — ^Yes ;  small  drinking-sbopfl. 

7451.  But  I  mean  shops  not  publidK)use8'2 — WeU,  they 
liave  a  publichouse  lio^ce,  but  not  the  same  suoround- 
iags  as  a  publichouse. 

7462.  But  there  are  persons  who  take  a  grocer's 
licence,  bat  who  do  not  sdl  grocenes,  are  there  not  f — 
Yes. 

7453.,  The  result  of  taking  away  the  grocer's  licence 
would  probably  necessarily  be  to  increase  that  class  of 
shops,  would  it  not  1 — I  Uiink  that  should  be  carefully 
Wiatched  against;  the  small  shops  do  more  mischief 
than  anythmg  in  connection  with  the  drinking  habits. 

7454.  You  mean  shops  that  have  not  the  publichouse 
licence,  do  you  not? — Yes.  In  the  211  hotels  and 
puUichouses  menticmed  in  my  statement  for  1876,  16 
of  them  sell  only  porter  and  ale.  But  that  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  return  which  I'  have  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

7455.  Do  you  think  good  effects  follow  from  giving 
porter  and  ale  licences  rather  than  spirit  licences  1 — ^I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  that  may  be;  but  I  think  people  will  not  get  so 
easily  drunk  on  that  as  on  spirits. 

7456.  Hierefore  if  we  can. induce  them  to  drink  beer 
and  ale  instead  of  whisky,  it  would  be  aa  improve- 
ment ) — 'As  far  as  the  advantages  derived  from  the  two 
kinds  of  drink  respectively  are  concerned,  it  would  be. 

7457.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Have  many  of  the  grocers  of 
Aberdeenshire  the  dwelling-house  connected  with  the 
shop') — ^Yes. 

7458.  Do  you  think  any  evil  results  from  that  1 — Not 
to  my  knowledge.  I  have  referred  to  that  in  the 
remarks  in  my  return.  In  the  landward  part  of  the 
county,  tike  rents  paid  by  grocers  are  made  up  from 
other  sources  than  the  house  merely.  Sometimes  an 
acre  or  two  of  land  are  occupied ;  sometimes  as  much 
as  five  or  six  go  along  with  the  house.  In  my  opinion 
the  amoui^  of  rent  paid  is  not  a  guarantee  for  the  Aop 
being  conducted  according  to  law. 

7^9.  You  don't  think,  do  you,  that  the  dwdling- 
house  being^oonnected  witii  the  shop  gives  rise  to  any- 
thing?— Oh  yesy  undoubtedly.  The  dwelling-house 
being  direc^y  connected  with  the  shop  has,  of  course, 
a  tendency  to  iUicit  drinking. 

7460.  And  gives  facilities  for  evading  the  lawl — 
Ye& 

7461.  Gas  that  ooouned  in  your  experience  in  Aber- 
deenshire 1 — ^Yea. 

7462.  Frequently  1— Yes. 

7463.  Mr  Cam^U  BwvfUan. — ^Do  the  justices  make 
any  rule  about  requiring  that  the  house  and  shop  shall 
be  separste? — Sometimes  they  do.  There  was  a  case 
at  Woodiode  where  they  would  not  grant  the  licence 
until  the  man  gave  in  a  guarantee  that  he  would  ^ut 
up  a  door  communicating  with  his  own  housa 

7464.  Sheriff  Crichtaiu — ^You  said  the  business  of 
watchix^  the  publichouse  should  be  entrusted  to  otiiers 
than  the  pdica  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  police  of  this  county  are  treated  by  grocers  or 
publicaast — As  far  as  my  authority  and  iuflaence  go, 
I  p»t  it  down  wi^  a  veiy  strong  hand.  I  don^  think 
tiiat  i&y  men  are  treated  to  any  extent  by  pubUcans, 


because  they  know  that  if  discovered  it  would  be  dis-  Aberdesk. 
missal  without  a  second  chanca     If  any  case  ol  treat-        . — 
ing  was  reported  to  me,  I  would  deal  with  it  Majorsoss, 

7465.  ^niat  has  not  come  under  your  own  observa- 
tion, has  it  9 — ^Noy  and  my  own  impression  is  that  it  does 
not  occur  to  any  extent  whatever. 

7466.  Mr  Ferguion, — ^With  regard  to  licences  we 
have  bad  suggsstions  thrown  out,  l^t  if  the  number  of 
licences  were  limited,  it  would  necessarily  create  a 
monopoly,  and  that  to  obviate  that  to  some  extent  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  the  licences  up  to  public 
auction,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  decreasing  the  rates. 
Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  that  head  ^I  have 
no  opinion  further  t^um  iins,  litat  l^e  decrease  in  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  drink  has  always  decreased  the 
amount  of  drunkenness,  and  vice  versa, 

7467.  The  Chairman. — You  said  that  every  facility 
should  be  ^ven  by  law  for  thorougli  inspection  of 
grocers'  shops  by  the  police  or  other  authorised  inspector 
at  all  times  ? — ^I  am  of  opinion  that  the  em^^yment  of 
the  police  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  breaches  of 
certificate  is  detrimental  to  the  canying  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary crimimU  business  of  the  county,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
outside  of  their  direct  criminal  worL 

7468.  By  whom  do  you  think  breaches  of  certificate 
could  be  detected,  if  not  by  the  police!— By  a  regularly 
constituted  body  of  inspectors. 

7469.  Then  we  wcndd  require  a  second  body  of 
police  for  such  a  county  as  this? — Yes,  there  would 
need  to  be  a  certain  numb^  of  men  detailed  for  this 
specific  work. 

7470.*  Mr  FergMson.-^Asid  who  would  not  be  em- 
ployed in  ot^er  work  1 — Exactly.  I  wish  to  make  this 
dear.  It  is  a  point  on  which  I  hold  a  very  strong  opioicoi. 
The  employment  of  constables  iu  this  work  is  one  that 
I  have  considered  from  the  first  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  ordinary  criminal  business  of  the  county;  because  it 
produces  heartburnings  and  bad  feeling  between  us  and 
the  very  parties  form  whom  my  men  are  able  to  get  the 
best  informatbn  in  regard  to  crime.  The  best  informar 
tion  is  got  from  those  grocers  or  publicans  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  condng  in  contact  jwiik  such  parties  as  we 
are  in  want  of. 

7471.  Mr  Campbell  Svdnton. — ^Then  you  would  have 
a  new  body  of  inspectors  under  command  of  the  chief- 
constable  i--I  diink  so. 

7472.  The  Chazrnum. — ^In  a  country  village^  idieie 
there  is  only  one  policeman,  you  think  he  can't  efficiently 
look  after  the  publichouses  as  well  as  the  (Hdinary  peace 
of  the  inhabitants? — He  can  do  so.  But  I  thmk  the 
principle  on  which  the  police  force  ought  to  be  managed 
is  to  be  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the  whole  of  the 
population,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cany  out  the  criminal 
business  efficiently,  and  they  cannot  be  so,  if  a  certain 
portion  of  the  population — namely,  some  lionised  grocers 
— chooses  to  evade  the  law,  for  they  are  obliged  to  be 
<m  the  watch  for  them. 

7473.  But  undoubtedly  a  policeman's  business  is  to 
detect  that  which  is  criminal  by  Act  of  Parliannrat — 
for  instance,  carrying  game  on  ijie  highway  and  things 
of  that  sort,  which  is  different  in  some  measure  from  the 
crime  you  rei^  to? — ^Poaching  at  night  is  a  direct 
<»iminal  offeooe,  tryable  before  the  sheriff;,  but  in  my 
opinion,  my  men  do  not  get  so  much  odium  from 
forcing  the  game  laws  as  &om  enforcing  tiie  Uceniing 
laws. 

7474.  But  are  th^re  not  many  trifling  parts  of  a 
policeman's  duty,  besides  putting  down  serious  crimes, 
which  must  brmg  him  into  collison  with  a  portion  of 
the  population )—- Yes,  but  not  in  such  an  obooxieus 
way  as  in  enforcing  the  licensing  law. 

7475.  It  is  so  often  assun^  that  a  breach  of  the 
licensing  laws  leads  to  other  crime^  that  you  are  rather 
tapping  the  crime  at  its  source,  are  you  net? — I  shall 
explain  myself  more  fully.  In  dealing  wiUi  the  licensing 
laws,  eq;)eaally  in  regard  to  grocers,  you  are  dealing 
with  a  portion  of  the  community  who,  from  tiieir 
position,  are  held  to  be  thoroughly  respectable  and  above 
committing  InreacheB  of  the  law;  but  in  dealing  with 
other  classes  of  the  population,  such  as  poaobyen — 
poacbeiB  by  night  or  by  day-^youaie  dealing  with  a  dass 
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Aberdebn.  who  are  known  to  be  suspected,  and  who  natorally  come 
—  under  the  eye  of  the  police. 
ajar  Boss,  7476.  Is  not  a  licensed  grocer  who  has  a  certificate 
on  certain  conditions,  which  are  very  plainly  laid  down, 
and  who  is  systematically  contravening  the  law,  as  dis- 
tinctly amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  as  an 
offender  ajgainst  the  Game  Acts  or  any  others  f — Cer- 
tainly, but  he  does  not  come  under  what  I  consider  the 
direct  criminal  business  of  the  county — thefts,  assaults, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  so  on-— offences  against  the 
person  and  property. 


George 
Cadenhead. 


281.  Mr  GsoBGE  Cabenhead,  examined. 

7477.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  procurator-fiscal  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen  1 — I  am. 

7478.  To  what  points  in  our  inquiry  can  you  speak ; 
— In  regard  to  No.  3  of  the  queries  in  the  memorandum, 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  have  no  fixed  or  established 
regulations  or  bye-laws ;  nor  have  they  formally  made 
any  resolutions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  limitation 
of  the  numbers  should  be  carried.  Tbey  have  pretty 
uniformly  kept  in  view  that  they  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, diminish  the  number,  which,  in  Aberdeen,  had 
been  believed  to  have  gone  to  an  excessive  extent,  and 
to  trust  the  licences  only  to  houses  of  a  construction 
and  locality  which  they  approved  of,  and  to  persons 
thoroughly  well  recommended.  Although  it  was  not 
established  as  a  rule,  yet  it  has  been  observed  as  a  thing 
to  be  understood,  that  divisions  in  grocers'  shops,  such 
as  might  bo  used  for  concealing  drinking,  should  be 
removed ;  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist ;  and  that,  if 
possible,  in  no  case  should  a  grocer  be  allowed  to  live  in 
his  shop,  or  chamber  immediately  connected  with  the 
shop;  and  although  the  magistrates  have  not  carried 
that  to  the  extent  of  opposing  a  grocer  [living  in  the 
same  building,  it  has  approached  that.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  the  magistrates,  I  tlunk,  that  it  woald  be  well  if  the 
grocer  should  live  at  a  distance  from  the  shop.  You 
can  understand  that  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to 
the  class  of  grocers'  shops  which  fall  under  the  sus- 
picion of  abusing  the  licence. 

7479.  You  mean  that  those  conditions  would  be  in- 
applicable to  some  other  shops  1 — ^Yes. 

7480.  Larger  shops? — Yes;  what  I  call  respectable 
shops,  as  distinguished  from  those  liable  to  suspicion.  ^ 

7481.  But,  as  ajmatter  of  fact,  there  are  many  houses 
licensed  in  the  city  now  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrates,  ought  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions,  but 
have  been  licensed  without  being  attended  to  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  say  many.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some — perhaps  more  than  I  suppose ;  but  a  great  many 
have  been  refused  on  account  of  the  applicants  living  on 
the  premises ;  and  a  great  number  of  shops  have  been 
separated  from  the  neighbouring  chambers  by  the  magis- 
trates insisting  on  stone-and-Ume  or  lath-and-plaster 
separations. 

7482.  An  inseparable  division,  in  short? — ^Yes. 

7483.  Have  these  regulations  or  conditions*  been 
determined  on  in  consequence  of  frequent  breaches  of 
the  law  ^— Yes. 

7484.  Have  these  come  under  your  own  notice  in 
your  oflBicial  capacity  1 — Yety  often, 

7485.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  1 — A  great 
number. 

7486.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  ? — ^The  superinten- 
dent can  supply  you  with  that.  He  makes  out  reports 
on  these  statistics  annually. 

7487.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  within  your  own 
knowledge  they  have  been  very  frequently  ? — ^Yes. 

7488.  Did  it  appear  that  certain  persons  holding 
grocers'  certificates  were  carrying  on  a  publichouse  busi- 
ness ? — ^Yes.  Eight  or  wrong,  it  is  the  impression  here 
that  the  grocers'  shops — as  a  rule  the  smaller  class — are 
as  much  publichouses  as  they  are  grocers'  shops. 

7489.  That  is  to  say  that  drinking  goes  on  on  the 
premises? — Yes. 

^  7490.  Did  it  appear  that  they  were  selling  liquor 


beyond  the  publichouse  hours  ? — It  frequently  happens 
that  a  grocer  has  business  of  some  sort  to  transact  after 
his  shop  is  shut,  and  he  is  closetted  with  a  few  friends 
after  hours.  It  is  not  easy  to  detect  it,  but  it  comes 
out,  that  part  of  the  business  transacted  is  just  drink- 
ing 

7491.  Was  it  found  that  the  grocer  being  allowed 
to  open  his  shop  for  business  other  than  selling  liquor 
before  8|o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  keep  opmi  as  late 
as  he  liked,  led  to  illegal  drinking  ? — It  gave  a  facility 
for  it ;  and  it  was  not  a  punishable  offence  in  the  grocer 
to  keep  open  his  shop. 

7492.  Is  that  a  change  which  you  think  desirable, — 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  open  his  shop  only  during 
such  hours  as  those  during  which  the  sale  of  drink  was 
allowable  ? — He  should  be  allowed  to  open  only  during 
the  same  hours  as  the  publican,  whatever  they  were.  If 
that  suited  the  public  in  their  legitimate  demands  for 
groceries,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  change.  As  any- 
body will  observe,  the  grocers  against  whom  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  any  such  traffic,  find  it  profitable  to  keep 
such  hours,  and  it  suits  the  public  that  they  should 
keep  open  pretty  late,  especially  on  some  days  in  the 

7493.  11  o'clock  would  be  late  enough,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  as  late  as  any  reasonable  person  would  frequent 
the  shop. 

7494.  Mr  Campbdl  Sufinton, — Is  there  any  necessity 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  that  they  should  be 
open  as  late  as  11  o'clock  ? — It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  the  convenience  of  the  public  is.  Some  part  of 
the  public  seem  to  find  it  convenient  to  transact  business 
pretty  late. 

7495.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
doing  their  business  late  ? — Probably. 

7496.  But  if  the  shop  to  which  they  go  were  shut  at 
8  o'clock,  they  would  soon  find  that  out  and  go  sooner, 
would  they  not  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  no  incon- 
venience. The  working  classes  are  generally  paid  in 
the  afternoon,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  whatever 
the  pay-day  is. 

7497.  The  Chairman. — Besides  the  cases  which  have 
brought  to  conviction,  have  you  had  many  cases  re- 
ported where  the  evidence  was  insufficient? — ^Yes,  a 
very  great  number.  I  should  think  very  nearly  as 
many  reports  where  the  evidence  was  insufficient  as 
convictions. 

7498.  Did  that  arise  from  the  want  of  power  in  the 
law — I  mean  the  conditions  required  for  conviction  being 
so  complete  ? — No ;  it  arose  from  the  ordinary  difficul- 
ties that  arise  in  proving  any  offence  or  crime  with  in- 
sufficient evidence. 

7499.  You  have  no  ^experience  in  prosecuting  cases 
against  shebeens,  have  you  ? — ^Yes. 

7500.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the'evidence  in  prose- ' 
cuting  a  shebeen  may  be  much  more  simple  than  that 
required  in  convicting  a  grocer  ? — ^The  law  has  made  it 
very  simple. 

:  7501.  Would  a  similar  change^in  the  law  in  regard  to 
licensed  grocers  render  it  easier  to  convict  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
it  would  be  a  rather  sharp  weapon  to  entrust  to  prose- 
cutors. You  might  establish  something  like  habit  aud 
repute  against  a  grocer ;  that  he  was  luibit  and  repute 
in  contravening  of  his  licence.  That  can  be  proved 
against  a  shebeen,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  thing ;  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  if  not  very  carefully  used. 

7502.  There  is  something  in  the  Act,  is  there  not,  as 
to  the  presumption  arising  out  of  the  presence  of  drink 
and  drinking  utensils  ? — ^Yes ;  the  effect  of  the  provision 
may  be  thus  expressed :  It  shall  be  sufficient,  in  the 
absence  of  contrary  evidence,  that  some  person  other 
than  the  owner  or  occupier  shall  be  found  drunk  or 
drinking  on  the  premises,  or  having  drink  supplied  to 
him,  or  that  the  place  is  fitted  up  with  drinking  and 
other  fittings  usually  found  in  publichouses. 

7503.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  glasses  have 
been  found  in  front  of  people  in  grocers'  shops,  and 
where  the  evidence  has  yet  been  found  insufficient  to 
convict  ? — Our  magistrates  have  never  stumbled  on  that 
They  have  never  stood  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  see  the  drink  passing  into  a  man's  mouth  to  be 
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convinced  thai  he  was  drinking.     They  took  cireum* 
Atantial  evidence  as  the  proper  rule. 

7504.  Have  the  magiBtrates  taken  away  the  grocers' 
43ertificates  upon  second  convictions  1 — I  do  not  think 
they  ever  did  it  They  have  hardly  ever  to  take  away 
the  certificate  through  second  convictions.  It  geoerally 
happens  that  the  man  who  is  accused  gets  more  careful 
when  he  knows  his  certificate  to  be  in  danger.  He 
therefore  tries  to  let  the  period  of  the  three  years  pre- 
scription after  the  first  conviction  elapse  before  a  second 
offence  iB  committed. 

7505.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — Do  you  think  the 
magistrates  would  take  the  certificate  away  upon  a 
second  conviction  ? — They  would  not  do  it 

7506%  If  they  were  bound  to  do  it,  would  they  have 
Any  hesitation )-— In  that  case  they  would  be  bound  to 
take  it  away. 

7507.  The  Chairman,  —  Does  the  law  require 
strengthening,  in  your  opinion,  in  respect  of  the  licensed 
grocers'  certificates? — It  is  very  difficult  to  detect 
breaches  of  the  law  when  the  parties  watching  are  in 
the  street  The  customers  of  the  licensed  grocers  are 
found  to  act  as  their  spies. 

7508.  Then  as  long  as  liquor  can  be  sold  and  poured 
into  vessels  and  given  across  the  counter,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  detect  evasions  of  the  law  ? 
— Certainly. 

7509.  What  would  be  the  corollary  to  thati  If  the 
law  has  determined  that  liquor  shall  not  be  sold  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  and  if,  under  the  existing 
system,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  evasion,  what 
follows? — I  have  not  thought  of  the  remedy. 

7510.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  remedy  if  J  no 
liquor  could  be  poured  out  in  the  shop  at  all,  but  kept 
in  sealed  bottles  1 — The  sealed  bottle  itself  suggests 
curious  questions  :  is  it  a  bottle  with  a  seal  on  the  top 
of  the  cork,  or  must  the  wax  adhere  to  the  glass,  or 
what  isifi 

7511.  We  presume  a  sealed  bottle  to  mean  the  seal 
so  placed  that  the  cork  could  not  be  withdrawn  without 
breaking  the  seal  ? — That  may  be ;  but  suppose  a  grocer 
had  a  collection  of  corks  with  seals  on  them,  he  might 
then,  put  in  the  cork  with  the  seal  upon  it,  so  that 
nobody  could  tell  when  it  was  put  in  and  how. 

7512.  Will  you  kindly  take  that  definition  of  the 
sealed  bottle — ^that  the  cork  was  so  placed  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  without  detection  ?--And  am  I  to  as- 
sume that  the  grocer  could  not  have  the  liquor  in  cask  ? 

7513.  Not  in  the  shop, — not  on  tap  1 — Then  certainly 
if  an  effectual  rule  could  be  made  that  the  liquor  could 
only  be  kept  by  the  grocer  and  sold  in  effectually  sealed 
vessels,  I  fancy  that  a  remedy  would  be  provided ;  but 
I  can  imagine  great  difficulty  in  making  and  imposing 
that  rula 

7514.  Do  you  see  great  difficulty  in  this  respect 
whatever  the  regulation  may  be  1 — Tes. 

7515.  Are  there  any  more  points  in  the  memorandum 
to  which  you  can  speak  1 — In  r^rd  to  Na  7,  the 
magistrates  h^ve  never  formally  come  to  any  resolutions 
to  recommend  any  change. 

7516.  Have  you  any  decided  opinion  to  offer  on  a 
change  in  the  existing  Law? — ^I  think  I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  think  tiiat  if  any  proper  remedy  can  be 
found,  the  abuse  of  the  law  by  grocers  cries  for  improve- 
ment in  the  law.  I  think  the  facility  for  detecting 
shebeens  is  not  estimated  properly.  Shebeens  are  of 
two  kinds — ^those  that  are  associated  with  brothek  and 
where  generally  thieving  to  some  extent  goes  on,  or  at 
all  events  often  goes  on.  I  think  almost  bXL  the  detec- 
tions of  shebeens  in  that  class  arise  out  of  quarrek  about 
women  or  complaints  of  thefts  committed.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  Imow  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
shebeens  into  which  none  of  these  elements  enter — 
where  a  man  probably  in  his  own  private  house  mam- 
tains  a  trade  chiefly  in  beer,  ale,  and  whisky — ^where  his 
friends  or  those  who  know  that  he  does  this  can  come 
quietly  and  without  any  susjacion  and  have  a  dram. 
I  thiiJc  that  these  cases  are  almost  never  detected. 

7517.  Do  you  mean  by  these  remarks  to  show  that  if 
the  law  as  regards  shebeens  in  the  matter  of  evidence 


was  made  applicable  to  grocers'  shops  it  would  not  be  Abbbbkkk. 
an  effectual  remedy  l«-No.    I  mean  the  remark  to  apply        ^— 
to  shebeens.  Oearge 

7518.  You  must,  of  course,  understand  that  as  to  she^   Cadenhemi. 
beens,  per  se,  we  have  nothing  to  dol — As  applied  to 

grocers  the  same  regulations  might  be  worth  comadering; 
but  I  would  not  recommend  Uiem  till  they  were  wdl 
approved  of.  In  the  accusation  of  a  grocer  for  permit- 
ting  illicit  drinking  in  his  shop,  the  fact  of  hils  shop 
being  habit  and  repute,  a  shop  where{the  law  was  evaded, 
might  be  made  an  element  in  the  evidence,  but  I  have 
said  it  is  a  dangerous  tool  to  trust  a  prosecutor  with. 
Even  in  the  case  of  shebeens  it  requires  to  be  very  care- 
fully used,  but  if  carefully  used  it  is  a  very  powerful 
weapon. 

7519.  Mr  Campbell  Swintcn, — ^From  the  tenor  of  your 
evidence  you  would  not  propose  that  the  two  trades 
should  be  entirely  separated,  would  youl — ^I  could  never 
see  that  that  would  necessarily  tend  to  any  great  good. 

7520.  If  evil  accrues  from  drinkiag  on  grocer's  pre- 
mises, and  if  the  grocers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  spirits 
at  all,  would  not  that  tend  to  good  1 — ^Yes.  You  would 
then  abolish  drinking  there  altogether.  That,  however, 
is  only  one  side  of  the  question,  and  the  other  question 
then  occurs,  where  would  the  people  go  to  1  If  they  are 
disappointed  in  getting  drink  at  the  grocer's,  and  if  there 
is  another  door  open  for  them,  they  will  probably  take 
that  door  wherever  it  is. 

7521.  Do  you  think  that  more  evil  would  follow 
through  their  going  to  the  publichouses  in  that  case  1 
— I  think  that  shebeens  would  increase.  One  may 
depend  upon  it  that  there  is  some  cause  for  the  numer- 
ous shebeens  that  exist  I  take  it,  that  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not,  one  must  conclude  that  to  a  great  extent, 
in  proportion  as  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  drink  are 
severe  and  strict,  shebeens  will  thrive. 

7522.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  after  the  hours  of 
closing  the  publichouses  that  shebeens  thrive? — Yes, 
and  especially  on  Sundays.  I  am  certain  that  anybody 
who  knows  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  city 
must  be  sure  that  on  Sunday  forenoons  and  on  Sunday  ^ 
all  day  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  going  on  in  what 
may  be  called  shebeens. 

7523.  But  not  in  grocers'  or  publicans'  ? — No.  I  think 
we  have  nearly  prevented  that  by  such  separations  as 
we  have  been  able  to  make  between  the  places  of  busi- 
ness and  the  dwelling-house& 

7524.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  not  put  down  she- 
beens to  a  considerable  extent  ?---We  have  convicted  a 
good  many,  but  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  shebeens 
of  various  sizes,  down  to  the  very  smallest  of  affidrs — 
mere  bottle  and  glass  afiairs — of  a  class  which,  as  I  have 
explained,  we  almost  never  detect  I  concur  with  what 
Sheriff  Thomson  suggested  in  regard  to  drinking-places 
being  made  as  open  as  possible,  so  that  no  conc^dment 
should  ever  be  made  possible. 

7525.  And  so  that  in  grocer^s  shops  there  would  be 
no  obstruction  to  the  view  ? — None. 

7526.  And  no  drinking  behind  the  casks? — Just  so. 

7527.  Or  any  obscuring  of  the  glass  in  the  windows? 
— ^Nothing  of  the  sort  If  a  regulation  applying  to  this 
were  thoroughly  forcible,  you  would  probably  prevent 
the  possibility  of  drinking  in  the  shops,  for  a  man  by 
looking  in  at  the  window  would  see  what  was  going  on. 

7528.  In  that  case  no^goods  would  be  allowed  to  be 
piled  up  in  the  windows? — ^None;  but  there  almost 
always  is. 

7529.  Mr  Fergtuon. — Has  it  come  under  your  experi- 
ence that  the  wives  of  the  working  people  get  drink  at 
the  grocer's  shop  unknown  to  their  husband,  and  that 
that  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  misery? — ^No,  that  has 
not  come  under  my  notice.  In  fact,  in  most  of  Uie  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  men  were  the 
drunkards  and  not  the  women.  I  have  heard  it  currently 
reported  as  a  fact,  that  women  get  a  lot  of  drink  home 
from  the  grocers'. 

7530.  The  Chairman. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question — ^Do  you  deliberate  with  the  magistrates  when 
Uie  licences  are  granted  ? — I  am  always  present,  and  give 
my  opmion  if  asked  for  it    I  hear  the  dt^liberations  of 
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kumsmKR.  tAeim^itntlei  a&a  teW  Item.  '  It  is  opeKi  'to  ttm  tb 
iBifce  obseFVBtioBS^t^fi  tkief. 

7531.  Do  the  magistrates  insist  on  tiie  grocens 
xeeei^iig  Hodnx^es  Idling  iMlly  ^grocers,  or  do  they  gtant 
a  licenee  to  aTespeciaible  !man  aHliough  he  !s  a^  to 
open  a  shop  f <xr  the  'fivt  iame  ^rx&  a  licence  f-^lliey 
don't  insist  en  a  man  Ixaving 'been  l)red  to  fibe  gitKserj 
tiade,  dthoogli  they  pvefier  to  have  a  man  wlio  im(m« 
1^  Imsinees.  They  (io  iK)t  medce  it  a  disqnalification 
•that  he  bad  not  prenousfy  learned  tiie  Inusinefts.  If 
he  is  a  reepeofkable  man  they  gxantt  it 

7632.  Would  they  make^it  a  condition  'when  he  gets 
the  lioence  that  he  has  any  hnsinees  at  all? — ^No.  A 
good  many  of  these  men  are  just  in  transition  bom 
some  other  business. 

'  7533.  Do  they  ever  grant  a  grocer^s  licenee  "when  a 
puWichouee  licence  has  been  asked  fori — ^I  have  seen 
that  occasionally  happen. 

7534.  Then  it  has  been  the  opinion  that  the  grocer's 
Kcence  was  a  lesser  evil  than  the  publichouse  licence,  if 
I  may  so  express  it  % — I  think  that  opinion  prevailed 
in  Aberdeen  for  a  good  many  years.  Several  magistrates 
were  found  who  upheld  that  a  man  was  entitled  to  a 
grocer's  Hcence,  and  that  it  was  not  like  applying  for  a 
publichouse  licence.  Surely,  they  contended,  anybody 
is  entitled  to  a  grocer's  hcence,  and  let  him  have  it  if 
he  applies  for  it  It  was  on  some  idea  of  that  sort  that 
I  think  a  considerable  portion  got  the  grocer's  licence. 
Lately  the  magistrates  have  come  to  be  of  the  bdief 
and  Imowledge  that  grocers*  shops  were  what  I  have 
described  them,  or  many  of  them,  to  be  publidKmses  in 


mB&  asked  If  1  £new  <tf  *ainy  in  AbiM^eeii  t  now  Mk 
member  of  many  sh^  of  an  ettiPtottlviBgaffl'iriaBwMek 
Bcil  par^y^sooked  ^vktuflA»— eggs  atti  tfdngs  of  1ihat< 
sort.  'These  hove  Be  ^Beeaees.  Tharemay  peidnpe  li^^ 
other  grocers  who  ha^e  BofeiAie  Boence. 


7535.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  grocers  in  a  con- 
siderable way  of  business,  respectable  grocers  in  every 
way,  being  refused  tiie  Hcence  when  they  applied  fti 
it  1— Do  you  mean  new  shops! 

7536. 1  mean  shops  not  previously  licensed*?— -As  a 
rule  where  it  was  shown  that  in  all  probabiKty  it  was 
to  be  a  hmoL  fide  grocer's  shop,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a 
well  started  rfiop  with  plenty  of  capital  and  in  a  good 
position,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Hcence.  On  several  occasions  where  sodx  evidence  was 
brought  forward  that  it  was  really  the  intention  of  the 
appHcants  to  establish  a  good  shop  on  a  large  and 
respectable  scale  there  was  very  Httle  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  Hcence. 

7537.  Then,  in  fact,  most  of  the  respectable  shops 
that  want  the  Hcence  have  got  themt — ^Yes, 

7538.  "Would  it  be  a  gr^  disadvantage  to  a  grocer 
if  he  wanted  the  Hcence  to  help  his  bxisiness  to  be  re- 
fused it,  seeing  that  his  neighbours  all  had  it! — ^You 
speak  of  a  grocer  carrying  on  a  business  for  a  time 
without  a  pubHcan's  Hcence.  Now,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  case. 

7539.  Mr  Ferguson, — Do  you  mean  iihat  there  are 
no  grocers,  or  that  there  are  few  of  them  without  the 
Hcence  % — ^Very  few.  There  may  be  more  than  I  know 
of,  but  I  know  of  very  few  without  the  Hcence.  I 
know  a  few  shops  caUed  ItaHan  warehouses,  which  are 
gjx>cers'  shops,  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  them 
in  Aberdeen. 

7540.  Mr  CampbeU  Swini€m.~lisMB3i  warehouse- 
men have  the  licence,  have  they  not? — IfTo ;  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  know  one  or  two  shops  which  take  that 
name,  and  they  have  not  the  Hcence. 

7541.  Then  a  man  taking  luncheon  there  canndt  get 
a  glass  of  wine  or  Hquor  of  any  kind  ? — No, 

7542.  The  Oha£rman. — ^Do  the  nw^trates  inspect 
Hcensed  premises  once  a  year  before  the  Hcensing 
court! — 'uiey  either  inspect  them  themselves  or  get  a 
report  upon  their  concUtion.  The  superintendent  of 
police  is  understood  to  report  if  there  has  anything  gone 
wrong  with  the  shop  in  the  course  of  the  year — ^if  any 
partitions  have  been  removed,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

7543.  But  they  don't,  as  a  rule,  personally  inspect 
houses  for  which  a  new  Hcence  is  applied! — ^Yes;  tiiiey 
invariabfy  inspect  such  houses. 

7544.  Do  they  visit  Hcensed  houses  before  a  transfer 
is  granted! — I  don't  fccrow ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it 

T545.  Have  you'  anythii^  else  to  state  to  the  Cfem- 
missioli!^— In  regard  to  unHcensed  grocers,  the  question 
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7546.  'The  Chairman.'-Vovi  toe  in  possession  of  a 
hotel  Hcence  in  Brechin,  are  you  not!-— Yes.  I  had 
one  in  Aberdeen  formerly. 

7547.  What  have  you  to  tell  -us  as  to  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry — ^the  working  of  the  CTocers*  Hcencest — 
That  ihe  withdrawal  of  the  Hcence  from  the  grocers,  or 
the  limitation  of  the  quantity  of  Hquor  sold  by  the 
grocers  to  a  quart  bottle,  just  leaves  the  question  as  to- 
the  catffle  df  the  increased  or  prevaiHng  drmikennes& 
where  it  was.  If  fhe  grocers  were  stopped  selfing^ 
liquor  in  smaU  quantities  the  pubHc  would,  in  our 
quarter  at  least,  come  to  iJie  hotd  to  have  their  bottles 
fiUed.  They  would  eiiher  goihere  or  to  the  pubKo- 
houses  or  the  chemist  shops — ^which  in  our  town  are 
Hcensed — and  there  get  what  they  virant  in  the  bottles, 
which  they  would  taie  with  them.  There  is  a  class  of 
drinking  which  goes  on  which  I  do  not  think  you  have 
as  yet  noticed  in  the  course  of  your  inquiry.  It  is  not 
drinking  in  the  pubHchouse  nor  drinking  at  home,  but 
a  system  of  drin^dng  done  by  means  of  smaU  quaiitities 
of  liquor  put  into  bottles.  The  Hquor  thus  drunk  is 
got  from  the  pubHchouses  while  Ihey  are  open,  and 
after  they  are  shut  they  teflte  1he  bottles  outside  and 
drink  it  on  their  way  home.  This  is  the  case  witili 
farm-servants  who  may  be  going  home  with  tibeir 
horses.  They  drink  the  Hquor  on  the  way.  Hotel 
keepers  and  pubHchouse  keepers  get  blamed  for  drink- 
ing which  really  does  not  take  phce  on  their  premises. 

7548.  Do  you  refer  to  pocket  flasks! — Yes.  I  look 
on  this  as  harving,  withm  the  last  12  years  at  leaat^ 
introduced  an  entirely  new  style  of  drinking. 

7549.  Do  these  djBpend  cMefly  on  the  grocers'  busi- 
ness !— The  flasks  vrere  introduced  by  the  grocers,  and 
they  are  fostered  by  the  grocers.  It  is  the  case,  never- 
theless, that  pubHchouse  keepers  and  innkeepers  have 
to  supply  the  Hquor  with  which  these  flasks  are  fiUed. 
We  supply  the  parties  who  ask  these  bottles  to  be 
flUed  simply  in  self-defence.  I  am  speakings  of  course^ 
of  a  country  district 

7550.  At  such  times  as  .the  grocer's  shop  is  closed^ 
and  the  people  want  spirits,  do  they  come  to  you  to 
get  their  :fta8ks  filled  !--In  my  place  we  are  pretty 
busy  on'  Saturday  nights.  We  have  a  lot  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in.  When  leaving  the  inn  at  11  o'clock 
many  of  them  come  to  the  bar  to  get  two-gill  flasks 
filled.  These  flasks  they  take  away.  This  occurs 
principaHy  on  the  Saturday  nights.  I  keep  a  posting- 
yard,  from  which  parties  go  away  driving.  Parties 
very  commonly,  purchase  these  flasks  and  take  them 
away  with  them. 

7551.  Is  it  your  impressiou,  from  yoni  experience^ 
that  if  additioiml  restrktions  were  put  on  the  grocers — 
restrictions  to  make  them  sell  no  smaU  quantities — 
•they  would  be  turning  over  an  amount  of  drinkingto 
the  pubHchouse!— The  moment  the  law  is  made  Slat 
pubHcans  and  innkeepers  are  to  seH  Hquor  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  and  the  moment  the  grocera  are 
restricted  to  quantity — say  a  quirt  bottle — the  recent 
style  of  drinkmg  to  which  I  have  spokeoi  is  .stopped. 

755^.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent 
a  person  buying  a  smaU  quairtitiy  of  drink  anywhere  he 
pleased! — There  are  pubHchousde  Bnd  hotels  got  up 
with  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  pubKc  at  stntable 
distances  from  each  other.  A  hotel  or  a  pubHchouse 
is  estflfblished  hecattse  there  is'  a  locality  where  it  is 
wanted.  It  is  a  sufficient  distance  firom  other  houses 
0^  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficieiit  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  puWic.  ISTow^  I  canixot  se^ 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  Hquor  being  aU  over  a 
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<ig(»fci]^  spoefti  (vvAii  a  dialrid^  and- a  Hmk  ^oatin^.  in; 
the    immediate  neighboudboocL  oi.  -puMinhpnaet'  and. 

^mfW'bfMk  y^u  sasry.youxr  .mftfuiiiig  ia  tbui  ^on^  woiild 
prohibit  the  selling  of  liquor  by  grocers,  eompl  &c  oaEh- 
^^ai^^am  off  the^  praaoem  V^Tecb  In  Qniar*th«()' <7ur 
trade  might  be  respectably  conducted^  asid  that  -vre 
mighb  grt  dear  of  ifa^ati|;iBa.  attached  to  tb/^  tKadev  I 
ncouldj not-oloject  to  beii^  piohiMtediixna seUing  dxink 
to  be  G(9tnauined  off  the  pnamiBecu  I  know  that  our 
tsade  would,  be  inoliue(i  t&  gm  in  for  iHieik  It  would 
denraybp  the  tiadd  in  our  hoasesi.azid  beodes  itiwould 
9ut  it  ujuleis  restraint,  and  make  it  more  r8i|)eQtalda. 

75^4  Are  you  peaking  of  hotak  pKin(»pally^  or  o£ 
publichouses  as  well? — ^I  am.  speaking' of.  hotxda  prmci- 
pally.  I  am  speaking,  of  publtehouses*  and  refrecJunsn!^ 
sooms.alsa 

7555.  Sheriff  CricMon, — On  Saturday  nights  do  you 
43ell  a  luige  quantity  of  whisky  to  be.  taken  awa;^i^I 
<ia  not;  stiU  I  sdl  a.  suffioieni)  quantity  to  indieata 

•  what  otlieiB  do,,  aad  to  enable  me  to  fom  an  opmion 
on  this  ffiihj^ct  From  the  facts  I  have  mentitnjed  I 
have  been  abla  ta  faim.an.  o{»iiioa  as-  to  tibe  eaiula  of. 
the  drunlceimeas  whieh  ouats  in.  the  aady  part  of 
Sunday  miOfming. 

7556.  Mr  GampheU  SuiiidQn.^--^o^si\A  the  magfodty, 
<i£  the  members  of  your  trade  poefer  that  they  should 
not  be  aUowedto  sell  to  be  consmned  off  tibe  pi-emisea^ 
— ^We  mtherthink  it  vr^adig.  to  fill  these  botties. 

7557.  The  Gkairmmu-^1  undBratand  you  are  to 
£peak  about  the  bad  quality  olmacfa  o£  Idle  spiinta  that 
get  into  cisBulatiojL  La  th»  lettec  youi  ac&iressed  to 
tbe  seereiaiy  you  aay^-*'I  will  be  psepaied  to-  stafta in 
^my  evidenoa  tha<v  ^ofi  w^  I  know^  I  may  (althcmgh 
*  paying  15s  per  gallon  for  it)  be  selSng  ai  daletarioua 
'^whisl^.  I  bnj^  it  from^  ageiita  or  wine  andi  spirit 
^marchaut^  who  are  not  disMllem,  but  ^dzo  adi  it  at 
^  same  price  and  under  that  of  distillers.  I  know  tiie^ 
^laige  quantities  of  i^rdgn  or  Hambnig  or  Germaa or 
^potato  or  bast  spirit  timt  CMnes  to  this-  country.. 
^  (40yOGQ  gallona  wope  desto^ed  at  late  ^m  ia  Leith.) 
'*  I  know  this  is  largely  used  for  mixing,  strength,  being 
^  high — ^I  think  25  o.p.  I  know  that  the  spirit  ia  l^e 
'^same  as  the  amyiie  or  pentylid  aloohol  or  potato 
^e^irit  or  fusil  dl  as  desfiiibed  by  Dr  B.  W.  BaJchard- 
^son.'  Do  you  think  that  these  i^irit  merchants 
possess  for  wholesale  business  spirits  that  have  not 
pdld  duty  as  home  mada  spirits  ?~Nrot  aa  home  made 
.spirits.  Great  quantitiea--HdnploadA — of  tham  are 
brought  into  Leith. 

7558.  And  in  regard  to.  these  unrefined  spirits,  by 
what  name  are  they  known  in  the  trade  l^—13ia  spirit 
^oes  by  the  name  of  Hombmg  spirit  or  foreign  spirit 

7^5!9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  i^e  amyUc  or  pen* 
tylic  spirit! — It  is  described  by  Dr  Biduadson  aa 
losing  larg^  mixed  with  tibe  spirits  oomnmed,  and  as) 
being  a.  ^[drit  which  produces  certain  avil'effects.  In 
Ms  book  on  modem  diseaaas  Dr  Eioluadsan.says'  that 
«thylic.aleohol)  or  cosapaxfttivciy  luomlaaaaleohol,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  cepEeBonted  by  spudtaade  fom  pro- 
perly malted  grain,  and  wdyL.mfltead,.aii»l  tint  he  does 
not  know  at  a6ase:ol'  delwiwf^trmnm»  having  ^inmg 
fioean  the  use^of  this.  aleohoL  Be  attributed  that  and 
othear ii^uroouseffeetaii) haamr  spirits^  of  which  amyiie: 
aloohol  og  fusil  ofl  is  the  piiiicipftlrqaiasgntativ^ 
know. 

Z56(X.  What,  we  undeniand  aa  fusil  oil  is.  not  a 
TTWMMnfffTtuge,  bt^.  a  dafetaaottS;  spirii^  &mnd  in  netw 
spirits,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  but  in  greater  int^isity  or 
paster  abundance  in  *«iiat  we  know  as  raw  grain 
wiuskyj;  and  in  spirit  laada  fixna:  patata  and  beet. 
%drit  mad^  fmm  xaw:  gmja  jgr  baked  upoaoi  as)  bdng^ 
unfit.  fcKtimunieaa  it  h&»  bean:  matno^  for  fiixe  yeass.^ 
^irit  mada  &om  psopecfy  maltad  grain  nuiybe  oon- 
eidared  maitoed  wla^U;  two  yaanr  old.: 

7561.  Is.  the  c|arit,yon  meBition.  in  yonv  letiBr— ^dt 
instance,  potato  spirit — ^mixed  with  whuky^m  bond9U«. 
Jj^r^  Imngllt  to.  Leith  in.  laiga  qnaotitiest  ^d  every 
fadlity  is  given  thera.  f^  mizingtilie  qiirit  in: thmnands 


^q£  lptt»n|k    L  hfiv^  that  cody  cm,  nffiBPQapBr'  istft>r- 
*mfltion« .  .. 

7562;  W<Hdd  it,  m  yoiu:  opini)|ii,  bajad^/wntagaona  if. 
the  Government  were  to  have  the  spirit  which  ia 
^^aaad  for  safe  :«Mi^{rs6d,  and  iKKput  soaie*  cheojc  on 
19W  spirit  being  put  int^  the  mackat? — (Sertainly. 

7563.  Yo\i  have  not;  thought^.,  hfmre  you,  how  that; 
ooold  bor  done  in  the  qasa  of  home  made  spiritat^-^It 
might  be  done  by  being  kept  in^  b^od  for  a  eeztain: 
tigma  after  it  leaitrea  t^e  distillery,,  might  it  no&l       * 

7564.  How  do  you  tibink:it  eould  be  ^n»  even  with, 
regaxd  to  the  f  osdga  spirit  to  pier9<ant  the  delatinious 
^Nudts  being  mixed  with  British:  ^iirital^-<Ii  am  not< 
px^aved  to  speak  on  that  point. 

7565.  Mr  Campbell  Smniafu  —  Could  it  not  be 
detected  by  the  analy^?  If  ha  had  power  to  in^ct 
wh^reiver  they  were  sold,  could  ho  not  detect  the 
presenoe  of  a  bad  spirit? — We  know  of  four  (»*  five 
forma  of  alcohoL  Thrae  is^  £^»at  difficulty,  I  consideov 
in.  their  detection.  I  talk  from,  analysis  made  for  t^e 
Glasgow  Daily  Mail.  Twenty-six  samples  of  Glasgow 
whisky  were  esamined^  and  only  one  or  two  were 
found  to  be  decent  whisky.  They  were  all  m<»e  or 
less*  oharged  with  those  heavy  adooholse  I  do  think 
that-  the  analyats  testing  whisky  now  only  find  tham 
adulterated  with  water.  They  do  not  try  to  detect 
any  of  the  varieties  of  alcohol,  but  only  endeavour  to 
find  how  nnah  .wate?  there  ia  mixed  up  with  any  of 
those  alcohols. 

7566.  Sheriff  Orichton. — ^Do  the  Grennan  spirits  go 
into  bond  when  th^y  cpme  into  tbia  country  ? — ^They 
are  mixed  in  bpnd,  Thq  Excise  give  every  facility  for 
TuixiTig  them  in  large  quantities.  We  in  the  country 
buy  from  dealers,  who  sell  soxna  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Campbelltown  whisky,  and  so  on,  but  we  know  that 
it  did  not  come  &om  Campbelltown. .  We  know  it  to 
be  &  Tnirtqre.  I  '  chaffed.'  a<  trai^^  &Qm  Leith  on 
(ma  oocasion — a  member  of  a  firmrr-abont  the  Geiman 
spirit,  and  he  said  they  did  juirt  as  I,  hanre  deseribed^ 

.  7567.  Woukl  it  not  be-  eai^  to^  make  an  Emse 
regulation  to  psevent  thi^9 — ^I.suppose  sa 

7^68.  The  Chadmum, — How  do  you  guard  yourself, 
against  ge^ing  unwholesome  i^drits  ? — ^Dia  only  gaard 
I  have  is  to  buy  from  a  respectable  distillery  and  keep 
the  whisky  in  bond 

7569.  Have  you  yourself  observed  the  effects  of  the 
igqpura  qpirit  on  people  drinking  it  1 — Yes.  The  effects 
may  be  described  as  varieties  of  a  state  of  coma. 

7570.  Have  you  observed  these  yourself  1 — Certainly. 

7571.  Have  you  observed  the  sudden  drunkeimess 
caused  by  a  smiJl  quantity  of  spirit  9 — Yesi  I  do  not 
know  about  it  so  mn^  from  seeing  parties  drink  the 
spirit  aa  through,  seeing  l^e  effects  next  morning,  when 
l^ey  can  scarcely  put  their  handa  to  their  heads.  Such 
parties  have  got  bad  whisky  in  aoma  place  or  other. 

7572.  Could  you,  in  the  case  of  these  parties,  say 
thati  they  hacl  not  drunk  a.  laige  quantity  of  good 
s^uit? — ^The  parties  that  I  refer  to  gmerally  oome 
from  places  tiiat  ase  suspeetedr-^the  lower  class  of 
houses. 
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2&£  Mr  Jomr  Swaksoiv^  Superintendent  of  Police  fi)r 
the  City  of  Aberdeen,  examined 

7^73.  The  OAow-moiK-^Yau  hofs  to  do^with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  100,0(W,  have  you  not^-Yesi 

7574.  You  have  furnished  us  with  rotums  ^owir^ 
the  ofltoces^  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  licences  held,  on 
the  other  f--*Ye8. 

7575.  Can  you  give  us,  for  lije  sake  of  our  present 
e^enee,  Uie  iramber  of  licences  held  in  tiie  dty  fi— The 
ntimdwr  grantad  for  1876  was  as  fdliows  >*- 

41  for  hotels, 
12i  for  publiohousesy 
2T6  for  grooeis. 
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GROCERS*  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


John 
Sioanaon. 


ABKBDnur.       7576.  Taking  the  last  five  years,  does  that  nmnber . 
shew  an  increase  or  a  decrease) — ^Five  years  ago  the 
number  was  494.    Xhe  decrease,  therefore,  is  very 
large. 

7577.  How  does  that  decrease  stand  with  regard  to 
the  grocers) — ^In  grocers'  licences  there  has  been  a 
decrease  from  297  in  1872  to  276  last  year. 

7578.  Has  this  been  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  in  refusing  to  grant  licences  )— Tes. 

7579.  We  have  been  told  by  the  procurator^fiscal 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  magistrates  grant  licences  to  re- 
spectable dealers,  refusing  them  where  they  consider 
the  premises  or  the  party  unsuitable  % — Other  circum- 
stances than  these  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
]a[iagiBtrate8 — ^namely,  whether  the  locality  requires  any 
additional  licensed  houses,  et  cetera, 

7580.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  not  few 
grocers  in  a  considerable  way  of  business  in  Aberdeen 
who  do  not  hold  a  licence  t—There  are  a  few  very  re- 
spectable grocers  who  seU  groceries  alone,  and  hold  no 
licence. 

7581.  But  is  that  not  according  to  their  own  choice  f 
—Yes. 

7582.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  offences, — 
breaches  of  certificates,  committed  by  grocers  during  the 
last  few  years  1 — The  numbers  are  as  follow : — 

In  1872 17 

„  1873 17 

„  1874 9 

„  1875 9  ' 

„  1876 14 

Total 66 

7583.  Were  many  of  these  offences  committed  on 
Sundays) — ^There  was  one  of  them  committed  on  a 
Simday  in  1872;  one  in  1873;  one  in  1874;  na 
Sunday  offence  in  1875  or  1876. 

7584.  Do  the  numbers  you  have  given  us  at  all  re- 
present the  extent  of  the  evasion  of  the  law  or  the 
amount  of  it  which  takes  place  in  grocers'  shops,  or 
have  you  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  more  evasion 
than  you  have  been  able  to  detect  % — I  have. 

7585.  Is  there  very  much  more  evasion,  do  you 
believe,  than  you  are  able  to  detect) — ^Yes. 

7586.  Is  the  'evasion  of  the  law  only  in  a  certain 
class  of  houses) — Yes. 

7587.  Is  it  confined  to  what  you  call  the  small 
shops ) — Yes. 

7588.  Do  you  suspect  it  in  the  large  shops ) — It  may 
prevail  to  a  certain  extent  in  them,  but  not  nearly  to 
such  a  great  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  shops. 

7589.  What  do  your  officers  tell  you  in  regard  to 
these  breaches  of  certificate ) — ^They  report  to  me  that 
they  are  difficult  to  detect. 

7590.  Do  they  tell  you  that  there  is  much  drinking 
on  grocers'  premises  ) — ^Yes.  From  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  the  customers  who  frequent  or  inhabit  the 
locality  in  which  such  houses  are  situated,  we  can  get 
no  evidence  from  them,  unless  they  are  really  caught  in 
the  act  of  drinking. . 

7591.  Do  you  oelieve  that  there  are  many  shops 
where  it  is  a  common  practice  for  men  to  drink  % — Yes. 

7592.  Do  the  officers  often  try  to  detect  that 
drinHng)— Yes. 

7593.  What  is  the  result  of  their  efforts  ^-That 
the  parties  will  not  give  evidence,  unless  they  are  really 
caught  either  with  the  utensils  in  front  of  them  or  in 
the  act  of  drinking. 

7594.  By  the  time  the  officer  gets  into  the  shop,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  sign  of  the  drinking) — None. 

7595.  What  should  you  consider  a  good  presumption 
that  drinking  has  been  going  on  in  these  premises  %—^ 
It  is,  generfllly  speaking,  in  a  back  shop,  or  behind 
some  erection  at  the  end  of  the  counter  where  such 
drinking  takes  place ;  and  if  the  drinking  utensils  are 
found  t^ere  still  retaining  the  dregs  of  liquor,  then  we 
take  such  a  circumstance  as  presumptive  evidence. 

7596.  Do  you  think  that  workmen  going  to  small 
grocers'  shops  go  for  any  other  purpose  tbin  to  get 


liquor)— They  may  go  for  other  purposes — to  get 
tobacco,  for  instance.  But  they  do  not  go  behind  th» 
counts  to  get  tobacco  or  snuflL 

7597.  What  change  in  the  law  would  enable  you  to> 
detect  l^ese  case^  more  easUy ) — ^I  am  a&aid  that  the 
disjunction  of  the  two  trades  would  be  the  most- 
effectual  remedy. 

7598.  Do  you  think  that  nothing  short  of  thatwoul<l 
do) — ^lam  abaid  not 

7599.  Would  there  not  be  a  considerable  hardship  ii» 
requiring  everybody  who  required  a  small  amount  of 
spirits  to  go  to  a  publichouse) — I  do  not  see  that  it  r» 
necessary  that  they  should  go  to  a  publichouse.  The^ 
might  be  parties  conducting  the  business  of  spirit- 
dealer,  and  that  alone,  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  off 
the  premises,  just  as  the  grocer  is  bound  by  the  terms 
of  his  certificate  to  do  now. 

7600.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  such  a 
spirit-dealer  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  groceries) — 
Yes. 

7601.  Are  there'  any  such  houses  in  Aberdeen — 
businesses  conducted  for  the  sale  of  spirits  only,  the^ 
spirits  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  )— Yes. 

7602.  Mr  CampbeU  Swinton, — Are  these  spirit- 
dealing  businesses  respectably  conducted) — ^Yes. 

7603.  Does  no  suspicion  attach  to  them) — No, 

7604.  Mr  Ferguson. — You  mean  no  suspicion  of 
drinking  on  the  premises ) — Just  so. 

7605.  The  Chairman, — But  there  are  some  so-called 
grocers'  shops  of  a  low  class,  are  there  not,  which  are 
just  spirit  diops ) — Yes ;  a  good  number  of  them. 

7606.  That  is  a  class  which  you  think  should  not 
have  such  a  licence ) — ^Decidedly  not. 

7607.  If  the  trades  were  separated^  you  would  guard 
against  such  shops  being  set  up,  would  you  not — ^I 
mean  mere  whisky  shops,  where  drinking  would  go  on? 
— I  would  have  these  ^ops  under  the  same  regulations 
as  publichouses  are  at  present  The  police  would  then 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  them  to  a  very  great 
extent 

7608.  Would  you  have  any  rule  as  to  the  value  or 
size  of  the  houses  to  be  licensed ) — I  would  have  the- 
licence  given  to  a  respectable  person  in  a  respectable: 
locality. 

7609.  Are  there  many  licensed  houses  in  the  city  at 
present  of  a  very  small  size) — I  understand  there  are. 

7610.  In  speaking  of  these,  could  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  rent  of  a  shop  which  you  would  call  a  small 
shop) — ^There  was  a  parliamentary  return  obtained  by 
Mr  Barclay  some  years  ago,  and  from  it  will  be  seen 
that  Aberdeen  has  some  60  or  70  shops  of  a  very  small 
rental  indeed. 

7611.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^What  do  you  mean 
by  smaU) — I  mean  under  or  about  £10. 

7612.  The  Chainnan, — ^Would  it  tend  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  drinking  if  the  grocer  could  not  sell 
liquor  except  in  sealed  bottles  ) — ^I  am  afraid  that  the 
chances  for  evasions,  of  the  law  which  already  exist 
would  be  much  greater  then.  An  enormous  staff  of 
men  would  be  required  to  carry  out  such  a  provision. 

7613.  Are  any  houses  licensed  now  of  so  low  a  value^ 
as  £10  per  annum ) — I  do  not  think  new  licences  are 
given  for  any  such  houses  now. 

7614.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Are  you  aware  of  any  evi> 
arising  from  workhig  people's  wives  getting  spirits  home* 
from  their  grocer's,  and  having  them  entered  in  their 
accounts) — No  doubt,  that  does  prevail  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  cannot  speak  personally  in  regard  to  that 

7615.  What  you  have  chiefly  against  the  licensed 
grocers  is  breaches  of  the  law  by  dnnking  on  the  pre- 
mises ) — ^That  is  sa 

7616.  And  breaches  of  the  law  in  respected  drinking 
beyond  legal^hours) — Yes;  and  this  is  one  thing  upon 
which  I  wish  some  amendment  of  tilie  law.  The  grocer 
can  open  his  licensed  premises  for  the  sale  of  groceries 
at  any  hour,  excepting  on  Sundays.  Now,  you  can 
perceive  that  it  would  require  two  policemen  to  watch 
every  shop  door  before  evasions  of  the  law  could  be 
strictly  prevented. 

7617.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Do  any  of  them  qpeifc 
in  Aberdeen  before  8  o'clock) — ^Yes. 
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7618.  The  Chairman. — ^Have  you  not  micceeded  in 
keeping  much  better  order  in  grocers'  shops  of  late 
years  than  formerly  t — ^Yes. 

7619.  Alongside  of  that,  as  we  have  been  told,  has 
there  not  been  a  great  number  of  shebeens  t— There 
-were  only  seven  convictions  of  shebeens  last  year. 

7620.  Do  you  think  there  were  a  great  many  more 
not  detected  1 — Yes. 

7621.  Do  you  know  that  a  great  deal  of  that  goes 
on  1— Yes. 

7622.  Do  you  think  that,  with  a  tighter  hand  on  the 
licensed  houses,  more  unlicensed  houses,  or  houses  for 
ill^al  drinking,  would  spring  upl — I  do  not  think  it, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  hours  during  which  the  licensed 
houses  are  open  that  we  get  convictions  against  the  un- 
licensed ones. 

7623.  But  with  a  strict  closing  of  the  publichouses 
and  grocers'  shops  on  Sunday,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
people  get  quantities  of  spirits  to  be  retailed  elsewhere 
on  Sunday  and  late  at  night  during  the  week  1 — I  really 
cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  that 
during  the  last  nine  year& 

7624.  Sheriff  Orichton, — Is  it  the  smaller  grocers 
who  open  before  8  o'clock  % — Yes. 

7625.  Do  all  the  smaller  grocers  open  before  that 
hour  1 — ^Yes ;  at  least  a  good  number. 

7626.  Do  any  of  the  high-class  grocers  open  before 
8  o'clock?— None. 

7627.  The  Chairman, — ^I  suppose  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  .the  mode  in  which  respectable 
family  grocers  conduct  their  business  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  dass  you  have  been  speaking  to  conduct 
theirs  f — ^Yes. 

7628.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Do  you  know  of  many  people 
going  to  grocers  for  drink  in  the  way  you  have  men- 
tioned who  would  not  like  to  be*  seen  going  into  public- 
houses  % — Yes,  there  are  a  good  number  who  woiUd  not 
like  to  be  seen  going  into  a  publichouse. 

7629.  Mr  Campbell  Sunnton. — ^If  the  licence  were 
taken  from  the  grocers  the  class  who  would  not  like  to 
be  seen  going  to  the  publichouse — supposing  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  legitimate  desire  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  drink — ^would  then  be  driven  to  the  public- 
house,  would  they  not  ? — ^No ;  they  can  go  to  a  respect- 
able hotel  to  ba  supplied. 

7630.  The  Chairman.-— rKaYe  you  anything  else  to 
suggest  1 — No. 


284.  Mr  John  Eichardbon,  Inspector  of  Police, 
Peterhead,  examined. 

■  7631.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have  both  the  town 
and  district  of  Peterhead  to  look  after,  have  you  not  % 
—Yes. 

7632.  In  the  town  of  Peterhead  itself  are  there 
many  licensed  houses  ? — ^Yes.  A  return  has  been  given 
in  by  Major  Ross  for  the  whole  county.  I  have  very 
little  tp  say  in  regard  to  that  In  the  town  and  parish 
of  Peterhead  we  have  5  inns,  23  publichouses,  29 
grocers  and  spirit  licences,  and  1  porter  and  ale  licence. 
There  are  7  publichouses  which  sell  porter  and  ale 
only. 

7633.  What  is  the  population  which  these  houses 
served- Between  10,000  and  11,000.  We  have  only 
6  licensed  places,  including  inns  and  hotels,  out  of  the 
burgh — that  is  "including  the  landward  part  of  the 
parish. 

7634.  Do  you  know  whether  the  porter  and  ale 
licences  were  granted  on  application  for  general 
licences  ? — The  most  of  them  were.  The  parties 
applied  for  a  general  licence  to  sell  spirits,  porter, 
and  ale. 

7635.  Do  you  agree  generally  in  the  evidence  given 
by  the  chief  constable? — ^Yes,  I  entirely  concur  with 
his  statements. 

7636.  With  regard  to  evasions  of  the  law  by  grocers, 
are  they  frequent  in  your  district? — ^Yes,  in  grocers* 
shops. 


7687.  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  any  grocers? — I  ABBBnMW. 
have  reason  to  Suspect  a  number  of  them.  '^ 

7638.  Would  you  say  the  half  of  them?— Yes,  I  j..{^^ 
think  I  would  put  as  many  as  the  half  in  that  ^«'*f«;;f^- 
category. 

7639.  Is  that  chiefly  in  respect  of  drinking  on  thd 
premises  ? — Yes. 

7640.  Do  you  find  it  impossible  to  detect  that? — I 
have  great  difficulty  in  detecting  it. 

7641.  Yet  you  know,  do  you,  that  it  goes  on? — 
Perfectly  welL  * 

7642.  Is  it  chiefly  drinking  on  the  premises  in  the 
daytime,  and  not  at  night  or^  on  Sundays,  which  you 
suspect? — It  IS  not  on  Sundays  that  they  do  it  I 
have  no  cases  of  drinking  on  Sundays.  It  is  during 
the  daytime  that  the  drinking  goes  on. 

7643.  In  fact  the  shops  to  which  you  refer  are  just 
so  many  additional  publichouses,  are  they? — Yes.  I 
only  refer  to  a  certain  class  of  houses.  No  such  thing' 
as  the  drinking  I  have  described  goes  on  in  the  higher 
rented  class  of  houses — that  is,  in  the  larger  shops. 

7644.  Mr  Ferguson. — But  though  these  are  not  so 
bad  as  the  others  you  have  mentioned,  are  they  alto- 
gether free  of  the  offence  ? — Some  are  entirely  free.  I 
can  vouch  for  some  of  them  both  in  the  town  and  in 
the  country. 

7645.  But  there  are  not  many  of  these,  are  there  ? — 
There  are  very  few  but  what  do  this  less  or  more. 

7646.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  you  think  there  are  any 
powers  which  could  be  given  to  enable  you  to  put 
down  illegal  drinking  as  long  as  the  grocers  hold 
licences  ? — If  they  were  restricted  in  the  same  way  aar 
publichouses  we  would  have  more  power  over  them  ^ 
still  we  would  be  unable  to  sweep  the  drinking  away 
altogether. 

7647.  By  saying  *  if  they  were  restricted  in  the  same 
*way,'  what  is  it  precisely  that  you  mean? — ^If  the 
hours  were  restricted  I  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment 

7648.  Even  if  they  wer«  restricted  in  the  same  way 
as  the  publicans  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  open  from 
8  in  the  morning? — ^Yes;  but  I  would  have  them  put 
under  the  same  supervision  as  the  publichouses  as 
welL 

7649.  That  is  to  say  if  you  had  the  right  to  enter 
the  grocers'  shops  at  all  times  you  think  you  would 
have  more  power  over  them? — ^Yes.  Then  I  would 
also  modify  the  hours. 

7650.  But  if  you  or  any  of  your  officers  in  uniform 
were  to  enter  the  grocers'  shops  to  see  if  drinking  was 
going  on,  do  you  think  the  grocers  would  not  take  care 
to  have  all  signs  removed  ? — ^A  policeman  has  no  chance 
of  detecting  an  offence  if  he  is  in  uniform. 

7651.  Would  you  have  to  do  it  all  in  plain  clothes  ? 
— Yes ;  and  in  a  small  place  the  constables  in  plain 
clothes  would  very  soon  be  known.  As  long  as  the 
present  system  operates  the  constable  would  never  get 
in  in  time  to  detect  the  offence  owing  to  the  barricades 
which  have  been  put  up  in  the  grocers'  shops. 

7652.  Then  do  you  think,  that  almost  no  powers 
given  to  the  police  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
evil? — ^The  grocers  at  present  have  generally  a  spy 
watching  at  each  comer  to  give  the  alarm  if  a  constab^ 
puts  in  an  appearance.  I  have  found  that  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  case. 

7653.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  entry  in  any 
way  and  at  any  time  would  not  help  you  much  ? — It 
would  in  many  instances  assist  us.  At  present  a  police- 
man will  not  enter  a  house  unless  he  has  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  there  is  something  illegal  going  on.  If 
the  powers  I  have  mentioned  were  given  to  him  he 
would  consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  go  in  at  any 
time  and  inspect  the  houses,  and  in  this  way  his  going 
in  would  not  be  thought  so  much  of  as  it  is  at  present 
But  in  any  case  a  policeman  looks  foolish  going  in 
searching  for  a  party  who  is  not  found  there.  It  is  a 
very  di^greeable  duty  he  has  to  perform. 

7654.  But  in  any  case  would  the  grocer  not  have  a 
spy  on  the  look-out  ? — ^The  grocers  might  have  spies ; 
still  the  constables  would  have  more  chance  to  detect 
offences  if  they  had  the  same  power  given  to  them  as 
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-r-»^        would  suggest  tbajt  t^  lowi^k^s.  should  be*  hxgfis^  mid*: 

^^^^'^  oiwild  sep  wlwt  waf  filing  4o»e  uasida, 

7655.  Are  there    many  houses    which    hai^    Huk^, 
^ji;mdaw8.  Qhsciiwidi'— Ye«# 

7656.  Owing  to  the  bairicades  put  up  it  iaimposaihU 
f^r  yQti  to-  see  in  ftoin  thi^  outeiqU^is  it  ttait?^yw. 
They  are  barricaded  with  b9:8ieS|t  a»d.  the  doo^a  md. 
windows  havQ  things  put  ivpou  them,  in  sueh  afwuy 
that  a  person  cannot  see  inside.  That,  at.  lfi(iet|.ia  tha- 
caae  in  a  gceat  niany  q£  tib:  dAop9. 

7657.  Mr  Fergmon^ — Dq  jj^h  know  Q»a»»  o£  woact 
n^en'a  wives  geftting  whisky  or  spiritsvof  any  kind  from 
the  grocQis  and  having  thaxn  coitoffed  in  theix  aaoounta 
imder  other  names  unknown  tq  \2mx  hiasbands  ?--I 
never  knew  of  them,  myself,  and  to  v^akia  myself  sqre 
on  the  subject  I  made  inqmiies  amount  some  people 
w^  had  been  long  in  the  tcad&— -^leople  I  eoinsid^ed 
respeotablet  and  honest-dealing  mei^ — and  they  told  me 
they  never  had  been  asked  to  enier  a3  good^.  spirits 
wjuoh  had  been  supplied 

7658.  Hie  Chadrmcm, — -We  hEve  found  that,  a  larga 
n^imiber  in  the  trade  would  not  think  of  suck  a  thing, 
l)ut  accordiog  to  what  you  say  you  hftve  not  haaid  of 
that  being  done  in  your  district  at  all? — No,  I  doa't 
think  it  is  carried  on  in  my  distaact 

7659.  Mr  Fergvs(m.'--'3A^Q  joa  observed  peaple; 
gping  into  a  grocer's  ahc^  who  would  not  like  in  be 
seen  going  into  a  publichouse  ?— I  don't  think  it  is  on 
aecount  of  that  that  they  prefer  gping  to  a  public- 
house.  Numbers  have  told  me  that  tikey  get  better 
spirits  in  the  grocers.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  saying 
that  they  have  been  theie,  but  they  say  tibat  thsy  g^ 
a  better  kind  of  spirits  there  than  in  the  publiohouse. 

7660.  Mr  Campbell  Sunnion. — -The  general,  tenor  of 
your  belief  is  that  the  only  efiectuAl  cure  is  thia  sepgnir 
tiom  of  Ijie  trades,  is  it  nQt?~*I{  tibey  ace  allosfed  to 
have  drinking  on  their  premises  at  aU  give  them  addi- 
tional  .powers  for  it. 

7661.  That  is,,  make  the  groeevs  publichouAes  or 
sepa^ute  the  two  trades  I — ^I  have  already  stated  what 
my  recommendations  are,  I  know  men  who  are  oon- 
ducting  a  good  family  grocery  business  respectably,  and 
who  w«9ld  not  think  of  breaking  the.  }aw.  '  To  pot  the 
licences  into  such  hands  would  give  us  no  trouble*  But 
then  such  partiids  do  not  depend  aUogether  on  the  sale 
of  spirits  for  their  business.  The  small  shops,  on  the 
other  hand,  exist  prinoipaUy  from  the  ^e  of  spirits. 
They  have  little  else  to  support  them. 

7662.  Therefore  you  would  not  aUow  them  tp,  have 
the  licenc^y  would  you  1— No.  They  are  the  class 
which  commit  the  offences* 

7663.  In  tiat  way  you  make  a  disttnctiosL  You 
would  aUow  a  large  bufflnesa  man  to  be  hcensed,  but. 
not  a  man  with  a  small  business? — That  is  just  where 
the  di£&culty  is.  I  have  stated  my  experienoe  on  the 
subjeot 

7664.  Do  you  think  that  any  evils  would  follow  from 
abolishing  the  grocer's  licence  or  diaasaociatuig  the.  two 
trades  1 — ^That  puts  the  people  into  the  publichoiiae» 
and  in  that  way  it  is  just  shifting  them  from  the  om 
house  to  the  oth(»r. 

7665.  Mr  Fergu$<m.'>^YQn  have,  better  snparvisiim^ 
have  you  not,  over  the  publichouses?— Yea;  and  that 
is  what  I  ask  for  in  the  case  of  gDooers'  shopa.  Let  ns 
haye  the s^ne supervision,  and  tii^ Ithiok wet  would 
have  a  mudi  better  state  of  things..  X  think  erven^  two 
or  three  years  would  make  a  ^preat  ehange,  espeoially  if 
the  Hcenoea  were  changed  from  the  lowen  class  of  houses 
to  places  where  bettev,  aDoemmodation^  was  px«>'^ded 
Then  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  seme,  paid  official, 
should  be  appointed  to  iisApeet  and  rqiort  upon'  psemiaes 
before  ij^^qAoes  w^:e  granted  Theoe^  is  not  enough,  of 
such  inspection  at  presejat* 

7666.  17i<e  Chcdrrmr^r^Bm^  not  the  poJice?  an 
opportunity  of .  teUisg  the  jueticea  abouii.  the  aowmmcv 
dationl^-KChe  poUce  arc  not  the  parties  iorvsospeding 
and  reporting  upon  premises*  A  jnetiee  of,  the  peaoe* 
generally  looks  at  such  premises. 


^  2^  Mj:^  Jocuf  HB^na^T^  Inspector. 
Police, .  Ixaserbm;g^ 


®   J- exaffiined- 


Z667w  The  GhairTnairL-^'WhMi  is  the  population  of 
youx  district — I  meaft  the  town  and  parish  of  !Fraaei^ 
burgh  I— Between,  QQQOand  700a 

76^8*  T^hat  is  the.  number  of  licensed  houaee?*— 
There  are  6  hotels,  4  pubUchouses,  13  Ucensed  gtoceis^ 
and  2  breweries  whch.  have  retail  licencea 

7669.  Are  the  grocers*  shops  of  various  sizesi— They . 
axa 

7670.  And  some  have  large  businesaea  and  some 
small  1— Yes. 

7671.  Are  they  well  or  il^.  ccmducted  aa  a  whole  ? — 
GeneraUy  pretty  well  conducted 

7672.  In  any  of  them  have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  illegal  drinking,  goes  oa  9-^ Yes. 

7673.  In  the  case  of  how  many  ? — ^About  a  haU^  I 
shoidd  say. 

7674.  Do  you  mean  that  drinking  on  the  premises 
goes  4)n  in  these  % — Yes.. 

7675.  Does  it  go  on  frequently  1 — ^Pretty  frequently. 

7676.  Do  you  find  yon  cannot  detect  such  illegal 
drinking  1 — In  many  cases  I  eajinx^t 

7677«  Ebve  you  had  manj  convictions  for  ill^;al 
drinking  1 — Yea  I  have  had  two  within  the  last  twelve 
montha     These  were  publicans,,  not  grocers. 

7678.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  check  that  iU^g^ 
drinking  1 — In  a  great  measure  we  cannot 

7679..  Have  joa  tried  to  get  at  it  with  a  view  to 
stopping,  it  1 — Yea 

7680..  "What  happena.when  your  officers  try  to  find 
out  what  goes  on  in  these  shops  1 — There  are  generally 
bamcades  ohscunpg  the  back-^ops^  or  obscuz^  places 
to  which  the  parties  who  consume  ^e  drink  retire  and 
take  the  liquor:  tVhea  a-  policeman  enters^  bef oib  he 
gets  the  length  of  these  ptaooa  the  utensils  axe  generally, 
all  out  of  the  way. 

768L  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  these  pi|cties 
keep  a  watch<?<--In  many  cases  they  da 

7682.  What  would  be  the  rental  of  some  of  the 
houses  where  this  illeigal  drinking  goes  on? — iFxom  .£15 
to  £30. 

7683.  Are  any  of  the  laiga  houses  conducted,  in  that 
manner? — We  have  suspected  some  of  them  toa 
Th&xQ  is  some  suspicion  of  the  lai;ge  as  well  as  the  small 
houses. 

7684.  Why  do  you  think  that  men  go  to  drink  in 
these  shops  when  they  have  pubUchouses  handy  to  them, 
in  which  they  can  dnnk  without  interruption  1 — ^Plenty 
of  the  people  go  to  the  grocer's  to  make  the  public 
beheve  that  they  go,  for  something  else.  Another 
reason  is  that  they  get  drink  cheaper  in  the  grocers' 
shops  generally  th^  in  the  publichousea 

7685.  Do  they  also  get  better  drink  in  the  grocers'  h^ 
I  don't  know  as  tp  that 

7686.  Axe  the  people  who  resort  to  the  grocers'  shops 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking  there  a  difi(^:ent  class  fcoon 
those  who  go  to  the  publiehouses  1 — 8ome  of  the 
publichxNise  goera  also  go  to  the  gioeera'  shop& 

7687.  Can.  you  aocomit  for  them  taking  the  trouble 
to  drink  in  oonoeahoent  in  liie  grocers'  shops  by  the 
fact  that  Sams  of  them  do  not  want  to  be  known  to  be 
donking  ?--^Ye& 

7688.  Is  that  your  beUef  ?— Yes. 

7689.  Do  yoa  conous  g^erally  in  what  Uie  duef- 
constable  told  us  ?-*^Yes. 

7690.  Your  iymoumeaee  ia  founded  on  yxMu  ovnx 
observation  as  far  as  your,  own  district  goei^  is  it  1 — ^Yea 
I  would  suggest  in  addition  that  all  side  or  back  doom 
in  groeais'  shofia  shwld  be;  shut  u^hecause  parties  who 
go  ta  the  grocei^'a  sbogitM  diank  8Qmetime».make  theic 
exit  b^  these  baok  <x  sid».  doors  when  the  pojiceman 
cornea,  m,. and  he  finds  nobody  there  when,  he  has  gc^ 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  there. 

769L.  Siqfpose  back  doore  were  not  allowed^  th8t.1^e 
peenusea  wese  opeaouandnotiabacnsed,  and  that  the  poiliee 
had  the  same  right  of  entry  into  them  as  inta-  puhlifi- 
h^eusesi  da  yon  tiiink  j^ou  could  put  down  ill^ 
drinking  in  gnicers'  shop8?^-We  would  at  all  events 
have  more  power  and  a  better  chance  of  doing  it,  beoaqM 
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"by  an  these  means  Tre  %7DT3ld  te  enabled  to  see  'What 
•was  goiug  on'  inside. 

7692.  Might  not  your  coming  still  be  ^^tched, 
however t-^ Yes;  but  probably  we  Tvonld  oc«asiona% 
have  an  oppoxhinity  of  detecting  them. 

7693.  Aiid  if  the  punishment  was  made  severe  lihe 
offisnders  woidd  be  deterred  inUie  future,  wotild  they 
not? — Yea*  I  would  also  suggest  thact  the  groceie 
diould  be  restricted  to  the  same  hours  as  the  publicana 

7694.  Do  any  of  your  grocetre  keep  open  later  than 
11  o'clock  ? — Some  of  th^m  do. 

7695.  Mr  Campbell  Budrtton, — ^Do  yon  think  the 
suggestions  you  have  made  would  be  sufficient  to  remedy 
the  evil  % — ^I  do  not  know ;  set  all  evBUts  they  would 
afford  means  for  preventing  contraventions  of  the  law. 

7696.  "What  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure Ihe  observance  of  the  law  1 — ^That  is  the  difficulty. 
Perhaps  if  you  sweep  the  licences  from  the  grocers  alto- 
gether you  nnght  provide  a  sufficient  remedy. 

7697.  Would  you  see  any  evil  results  from  such  a 
.  course  being  adopted  1 — I  do  not  think  bo. 

7698.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  lead  to  more  drink- 
ing by  driving  people  to  the  pubHchouses  ? — A  great 
number  go  to  grocers'  shops  who  would  not  go  to  public- 
houses. 

7699.  Then  they  would  not  take  drink  at  all|  would 
they  ? — I  suggest  this  as  a  preventive. 

7700.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  heard  of  women 
learning  to  drink  through  beginning  at  the  .groc^^s* 
shops  V—I  have  known  several  instances  of  that  My 
experience  in  that  matter  was  at  Woodside  and  Old 
Aberdeen.  Women  who  commenced  to  drink  at  the 
grocers'  latterly  went  to  the  publichousea 

7701.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^What  is  the  population  of 
Fraserburgh  during  the  herring  season  ?— We  have  then 
a  population  of  from  14,000  to  16,000. 

7702.  The  Chairman. — In  thatspason  are  the  houses 
well  patronised  1 — ^Ye& 

7703.  Mr  Fergmon, — ^Do  the  fishers  go  to  the  public- 
houses  or  the  grocers'  shops  1 — To  both.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  go  to  the  grocers*  shops  because  at  these 
shops  they  get  all  they  require  and  pay  their  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season.  A  great  number  of 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice  of  persons  being  appre- 
hended and  books  being  found  in  their  pockets  in  which 
was  entered  '  aqua  '  and  a  sum  put  opposite.  On  asking 
the  question  they  generally  answered  that  this  was  for 
whisky,  porter,  or  ale. 

7704.  The  Chmmvan. — Have  you  known  it  to  be  put 
down  under  the  name  *  sundries  '  or  *  goods '  % — I  have 
not  taken  particular  notice  of  that  I  always  noticed 
*  aqua.* 

7705.  Why  did  they  enter  it  as  '  aqua,*  and  not  as 
whisky  ? — I  do  not  know. 


286.  Mr  Egbert  Tindai.,  junicor,  ^^' 1  AxjaMiaod. 
monger,  Fraserburgh,  J 

7706.  The  Chairman, — ^Are  you  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Fraserburgh  % — ^I  am. 

7707.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  of  your  views 
of  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ^— I  wish  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  fishing  villages  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  not  only  that  licensed  houses, 
whether  publichouses  or  grocers,  may  be,  if  not  entirely 
dispensed  with,  at  least  greatly  reduced,  but  that  if  with- 
drawn their  withdrawal  would  prove  a  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  community.  I  select  the  fishing  population, 
because  that  if  any  dlass  more  than  another  requires 
stimulants  vb,  the  shape  of  spirits  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  l^t  class.  One  of  those  villages  with  which  I  am 
well  acquainted  has  a  population  of  between  700  and 
800,  probably  the  latter  number.     About  twelve  or 

'fifteen  years  ago  there  were  two  licensed  houses  in  the 
village.  Like  most  other  villages,  at  that  time  intem- 
perance prevailed  there  to  a  great  extent,  but  some  ten 
■years  ago  the  last  of  those  licences  were  withdrawn. 


Since  iihfft  time  fhe  prosperity  and  comfbift  of  the  com-  Ktt-Ktusits, 
'munity  have  largely  increased.  '*thetfe  fe  now  lio  licensed  ,  — 
house  of  any  tend  in  the  viUttge:  'tfct  nearest  licensed -^'^^  nindaL 
house,  a  licensed  grocer,  is  nearly  'S  miles  distant,  or 
aay  If  miles.  There  is  not  a  single  panper  In  \h& 
village,  with  Ihe  exception  tf  a  Innatk^  the  Aberdeen 
Asylum, — ^in  short,  me  village  occupies  the  enviable 
position  of  being  without  poor-rates,  paupers,  or  police- 
men. Take  another  fishing  village  by  way  d!f  cdtoast, 
some  five  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  with  which 
I  am  also  well  acquainted;  It  has  a  population  of  450. 
Within  a  distance  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there 
are  10  to  12  licensed  grocera  Here  ybu  find  matters 
very  much  the  revelrse  of  what  they  are  in  the  fomier 
place.  With  a  population  of  little  over  one-half  there 
are  17  paupers,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  the 
receipt  of  parochial  reKel  It  were  easy  to  draw  con- 
clusions, but  I  leave  the  statement  for  the  consideration 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 

7708.  What  was  the  name  of  the  village  you  men-   » 
tioned  first  ? — St  Comba 

7709.  And  of  the  second  % — ^Broadseai  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  amplify  this  statement  by  quoting  other 
villages,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  that,' but  I  leave 
the  statement  as  I  give  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners. 

7710.  Is  the  condition  of  the  population  in  the  two 
villages  the  same  ?  What,  for  instance,  are  their  means 
of  livelihood  % — ^They  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  respects, 
excepting  the  licensed  houses  being  contiguous  to  the 
one  and  not  to  the  other. 

7711.  At  St  Combs  is  the  population  a  fishing  popu- 
lation ? — Entirely. 

7712.  And  did  the  men  learn  to  do  without  spirits 
when. they  went  to  sea  ? — Tes. 

77i3.  They  do  not  at  all  events  get  any  1— They  don't 
want  them. 

7714.  Mr  F0rgu$on,^-CQJi  you  tell  the  Cominission 
whether  some  years  ago  it  was  the  habit  to  carry  out 
whisky  to  sea  f— -It  was. 

7715.  What  is  the  custom  now  ? — They  don't  gener- 
ally do  so.  Several  may  do  so  still,  but  the  majority 
do  not 

7716.  Some  years  ago,  especially  in  the  herring-fishing 
season,  was  not  part  of  the  pay  given  in  spirits  ? — Yea 

7717.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? — No. 

7718.  Sherif  Crichton, — ^With  regard  to  St  Combs, 
you  said  there  was  no  licensed  house  witl^n  If  miles  I 
— Idid. 

7719.  Does  no  inconvenience^ariso  from  thatt — "No, 

7720.  Mr  Ferguson,— To  whom  does  the  licensed 
house  belong  ? — ^To  Mr  lAwrence,  a  licensed  grocer. 

7721.  Sherif  Crichton, — Has  there  been  any  com- 
plaint of  the  Vant  of  a  licensed  house  nearer  ?— Quite 
the  reverse. 

7722.  The  Chairman^ — 'What  are  the  habits  of  tie 
people  in  iVaserburgh,  where  they  have  a  good  many 
licensed  houses  1 — I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  grocers'  licensed  houses  are  concerned,  there  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  consumption  on  the  premisea 

7723.  Are  you  troubled  with  much  drunkenness  in 
IPraserburgh  ?---I  fkncy  that  in  that  respect  wa  ai^  much 
like  other  placea 

7724.  Do  the  fishing  population  drink  much  ?;— A 
lai;ge  proportion  of  them  are  temperate  people. 

7725.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  licensed  houses  ?— Yes. 

7726.  Ton  say  that  in  your  belief,  perhaps  in  your 
knowledge,  there  are  many  of  the  licensed  grocers  wha 
allow  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — Kearly 
the  whole  of  them. 

7727.  How  do  you  know  that  that  is  the  case  ? — I 
have  been  told  so  by  parties  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  them. 

7728.  Are  the  people  who  frequent  these  shops  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  on  the  premises  a  different  class 
of  people  from  those  who  frequent  the  publichouses  ) — 
Partly ;  that  is,  there  are  parties  who  go  to  thej  public- 
houses  tod  to  the  grocers'  shops  too,  and  there  are^soime 
who  go  to  the  grocers'  shops  only. 

'7729.  My  reason  for  asking  you  that  question  is  that 
it  seems  a  httlo  surprising  that  people  who  want  spirits, 
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Abbboebk.  and  who  liaVe  no  motive  for  concealment,  should  take 
—  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  OTOcers'  ehope,  where  they 
lUtbert  ywiJg^have  to  drink  behind  boxes,  instead  of  going  to  the 
publichouses  where  they  can  ait  down  and  cfiink  without 
trouble  or  interruption  % — I  do  not  know  all  the  reasons 
there  may  be  for  preferring  one  to  the  other  \  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  I  think  there  is  an  attraction  for 
many  people  in  the  mere  evasion  of  the  law,  which 
may  partly  account  for  it 

7730.  In  your  letter  to  us  you  spoke  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  licensed  grocers'  shops  for  families  procuring 
drink.  For  instance,  you  mentioned  the  wives  of  work- 
ing men  as  having  these  facilities  through  drink  being 
sold  along  with  groceries  ;  and  you  said  that  had  led  to 
a  great  amount  of  drinking  among  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity. What  can  you  say  upon  that  point  1 — That 
remark  applies  to  the  question  generally,  and  not  so 
much  to  our  locality  in  particular.  I  don't  think  that 
in  such  small  towns  as  Fraserburgh  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  certainly  is  some, 
"but  not  a  great  deal  of  it 

7731.  When  you  say  what  I  have  repeated,  you 
do  not  speak  of  cases  within  your  own  knowledge  1 — 
No. 

7732.  You  also  say  that  the  great  profit  on  spirits 
enables  licensed  grocers  to  undersell  their  neighbours  in 
the  trade  who  don't  deal  in  spirits.  Is  it  in  your  know- 
ledge that  the  prices  of  any  kind  of  groceries  at  the 
licensed  shops  are  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  same 
articles  at  unlicensed  grocers  ? — I  have  been  told  by 
licensed  grocers  in  the  trade  that  they  would  very  gladly 
be  rid  of  the  licence  so  far  as  their  own  comfort  and 
their  own  views  were  concerned,  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  from  the  legitimate 
sale  of  groceries.  They  said  that  the  difficulty  arose 
through  the  extra  profits  on  spirits  causing  groceries  to 
be  sold  at  unremunerative  prices. 

7733.  Then,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  possession  of  the 
licence  has  over-stocked  the  trade,  has  it  ? — Yea  It 
creates  an  uiy  ust  monopoly,  in  my  opinion. 

7734.  I  understand  that  you  advocate  a  separation  of 
the  grocery  from  the  liquor  trade  as  the  only  real  cure  i 
—Yes. 

7735.  Where  do  you  think  people  would  go  for  their 
-drink  who  desired  to  have  a  quantity  of  it  for  legitimate 
purposes  in  their  own  houses  ?  Do  you  think  they 
should  be  made  to  go  to  the  publichouses  for  it  ? — In 
the  first  place  I  don't  conceive  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  want  that  I  don't  feel  or  acknowledge. 

7736.  Do  you  not  think  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
those  who  do  feel  the  want  ? — In  answer  to  that,  I 
would  say  that  there  may  be  some  hardship  looking  at 
the  question  in  that  view ;  but  the  advantages  on  the 
other  hand  to  be  gained  from  the  separation  of  the 
licences  would  be  immense  as  compared  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  present  system. 

7737.  You  desire  to  limit  the  liquor  traffic  as  far  as 
possible:  is  not  that  your  general  view  ? — Yea  I  think 
that  as  you  lessen  the  facilities  for,  and  temptations  to, 
drinking  yon  lessen  the  results  in  proportion. 

7738.  Have  yon  any  other  statement  to  make  ? — One 
thing  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  previous  witness — the  superintendent  from 
Fraserburgh — ^with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing convictions  for  evasion  of  the  law.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  obtain 
evidence  of  a  contravention.  It  is  want  of  evidence 
that  causes  the  miscarriage  of  complaints  and  the 
failures  in  obtaining^convictiona  Now,  I  find  that  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  there  have  in  Fraserburgh  been 
ten  complaints  for  bleaches  of  grocers'  licencea  In  the 
flame  period  there  have  been  six  convictiona  During 
the  last  seven  years — seven  of  the  ten  years  just 
mentioned — there  were  only  two  complaints  and  two 
convictiona  Thus  the  other  four  convictions  were  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  the  period  of  ten  yeara  My 
explanation  of  that  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence  to  convict  I  wish  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  our  police  have  done  their  duty  in  this 
respect  They  have^  however,  got  disconiaged.  They 
have  80  often  failed  in  getting  convictions,  and  there  is 


such  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence,  that  they  have 
lost  heart  as  it  were,  and  the  result  which  I  have 
given  in  figures  has  come  about  Although  the  law  is 
in  my  opinion  as  constantly  broken  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  yet  the  complainta  and  convictions  have  been 
fewer. 

7739.  Mr  Ferguson* — You  are  one  of  the  licensing 
justices,  are  you  not  % — ^Yes. 

7740.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  justices  in  your 
neighbourhood  in  regard  to  licensing.  Do  they  grant 
new  licences  freely  ^--Although  the  justices  in  the  Deer 
district  don't  wish  to  increase  9ie  number  of  the  licences 
yet  they  don't  see  their  way  to  make  any  reduction.  As 
a  rule  tliey  don't  wish  to  increase  them.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  population  of 
Fraserburgh  generally  (I  don't  allude  to  temperance 
people  alone,  but  to  the  public)  in  the  way  of  me- 
morialising the  justices  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
licences.  These  applications  have  been  generally 
attended  to. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  497.) 


287.  Mr  William  Mora,  )  Licensed  Grocers,  Montrose, 

288.  Mr  Charles  Dumb,  )      examined. 

7741. — Hie  Chairman, — Have  you,  Mr  Durie,  any 
statement  to  makel — Mr  Durie. — I  may  state  that 
the  list  of  questions  before  me  was  sent  down  to  us 
by  the  Licensed  Grocers'  Association  of  Edinburgh, 
who  stated  that  we  would  have  these  to  lay  before  you, 
and  answer  any  other  questions. 

7742.  I  fear  we  can  only  have  your  own  statement 
— ^The  answers  would  be  rather  incoherent  without  the 
questions,  but  I  shall  make  the  best  statement  I  can. 
I  have  held  a  licence  for  28  yeara  I  have  never 
supplied  liquors  of  any  description  to  the  wives  of 
artisans  or  others  and  marked  them  in  their  pass-books 
as  tea,  sugar,  soap,  or  any  other  commodity.  I  have 
not  marked  them  down  as  groceries  for  the  evasion  of 
the  Tippling  Act  I  have  not  been  asked  to  mark 
them  down  as  anything  else.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease,  more 
especially  amongst  respectable  artisans.  My  experience 
does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  intemperance  is 
increasing  amongst  the  better  class  of  femalea  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  facilitated  by  the  grocer's 
licence.  The  majority  of  my  sales  are  in  less  quantities 
than  a  quart  or  a  pint  bottle.  For  medicinal  purposes 
the  greater  quantity  has  been  in  giUs,  half  giUs,  and 
two  giUa 

7743.  How  are  these  quantities  soldi — ^In  small 
flasks. 

7744.  Are  the  flasks  your  property  ? — ^No ;  they  are 
the  property  of  the  customers.  I  consider  that  the 
Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  is  generally  well  obeyed.  From 
my  frequent  caUs  among  the  smaller  grocers  I  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing  how  they  conduct  their 
businesa  Previous  to  the  passing  of  tiie  Forbes 
M'Kenzie  Act»  it  was  my  experience  that  the  consumption 
of  spirits  in  the  grocers'  shops  was  detrimental  to  their 
general  trade. 

7745.  Consequently  when  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act 
was  brought  forward  the  grocers  were  in  favour  of  their 
not  being  allowed  to  sell  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  1 — ^Yes ;  previous  to  that  time  they  were  not 
prohibited  from  doing  that 

7746.  And  they  were  in  favour  of  prohibition,  were 
they  1 — ^The  general  grocery  trade  was  averse  to  sell- 
ing for  consumption  on  the  premisea  They  found 
it  injurious  to  their  general  businesa  It  was  looked 
upon  as  being  of  i^  lower  description  of  business 
than  the  general  grocery  trade.  I  consider  that  the 
proposed  restriction  to  less  than  a  quart  bottle 
would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  parties  to  the  public- 
house  and  an  iiijurious  effect  on  the  working  classea 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  observation  lead  me  to 
believe,  I  do  not  think  that  drinking  in  backstops  is 
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generally  carried  on  in  Montrose.  I  consider  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  trade  and  the  community  if  the  two 
trades  were  separated.  I  consider  that  the  present 
law,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
trade. 

7747.  How  can  the  present  law  be  enforced  if  the 
licensed  grocer  chooses  to  allow  drinking  in  his  shop ) 
— By  detection  by  the  poUce.  They  are  under  their 
control 

7748.  You  don't  think  that  drinking  on  the  premises 
can  go  on  without  the  police  being  able  to  see  it  ? — ^No. 
I  think  that  instead  of  having  a  fixed  or  definite  rental, 
as  has  been  proposed,  a  fixed  licence  should  be  adopted. 
There  are  licences  at  4  and  5  guineas  up  to  13  guineas. 
If  a  fixed  licence  of  10  guineas  were  adopted,  I  think 
it  would  be  preferable  to  having  a  fixed  rent.  A  rent 
that  would  be  considered  fair  in  one  town  would  not  be 
suitable  for  another ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  different  situations  in  the  same  town. 

7749.  How  would  the  enactment  of  a  fixed  licence 
duty  operate  beneficially  ? — When  a  person  has  some- 
thing considerable  to  pay,  he  is  the  more  careful  what 
he  1ms  to  pay  for ;  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
lead  a  respectable  class  of  people  into  the  business. 

7750.  And  it  would  keep  the  very  small  grocers 
out? — Yes.  Those  possessed  of  little  or  no  means 
would  risk  more  in  violating  the  law  to  make  a  living. 

7751.  If  you  think  the  police  can  detect  cases  of 
evasion,  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  their  having 
any  greater  right  of  entrance  1 — Until  this  inquiry  com- 
menced, I  myself  and  the  grocers  of  Montrose  under- 
stood that  the  police  had  the  same  facilities  for  entering 
grocers'  shops  as  for  entering  pubUchouses.  We  did 
not  know  that  they  could  not  come  into  our  shops  at 
any  time  they  chose. 

*  7752.  Have  you  been  acting  on  that  belief  ? — Yes, 
we  have  all  been.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  hours 
shortened  say  from  8  to  8 — say  to  9  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day night.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  in  the 
town  generally. 

7753.  Would  you  hold  that  opinion  even  supposing 
pubUchouses  continued  to  remain  open  till  11  o'clock  1 
— I  would  restrict  the  pubUchouses  to  sale  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  only.  And  for  this  reason : 
If  the  grocers  shut  at  -8^  o'clock  and  the  pubUchouses 
were  stiU  at  Uberty  to  sell  for  consumption  off  the  pre- 
mises, the  shortening  of  our  hours  would  have  no 
beneficial  effect. 

7754.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^Independently  of 
that,  you  would  not  aUow  the  pubUcan  to  sell  for 
consumption  off  the  premises  1 — No.  If  the  one  is 
prohibited  from  selling  for  consumption  on  the  pre- 
mises, I  think  the  other  should  be  prohibited  ^m 
selling  for  consumption  off  the  premises. 

7755.  The  Chairman, — We  must  remember  that  the 
one  is  supposed  to  Uve  by  the  sale  of  Uquors  alone, 
while  the  other  has  groceries  as  a  part  of  his  business  h 
— It  takes  both  groceries  and  Uquors  to  make  a 
living. 

7756.  You  are  allowed  to  sell  both  while  the  pubUcan 
is  only  aUowed  to  seU  Uquors  % — Yes,  but  we  are  not 
aUowed  to  sell  Uquors  or  provisions  for  consumption  on 
the  premises,  and  the  pubUcans  are.  Another  observa- 
tion which  has  occurred  to  me  is  that  with  regard  to 
side-doors  the  great  bulk  of  the  goods  of  all  the 
members  of  the  trade  in  Montrose  is  brought  in  by 
side-doors,  which  are  used  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever. If  an  Act  were  brought  in  closing  our  side-doors, 
it  would,  in  the  case  of  a  great  nugority  of  the  shops  in 
town,  close  both  side  and  front  doors.  I  must  also 
make  a  remark  on  the  separation  of  the  shops  from  the 
dwelling-houses.  In  Montrose  a  good  many  of  the 
properties  in  which  the  shops  are  situated  belong  to  the 
occupants  of  the  shops — perhaps  two  or  three  flats  above 
belong  to  him — and  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
grocer,  after  buying  and  erecting  premises  and  laying 
out  £2000  or  £3000  on  them,  to  be  prohibited  from 
dwelUng  in  the  house. 

7757.  Do  you,  Mr  Moir,  concur  in  what  Mr  Durie 
has  said  1 — Mr  Moir — Generally  I  do.  1  may  mention 
that  I  have  had  a  Ucence  for  30  years.     To  my  know- 


ledge or  recoUection  I  never  made  false  entries.     I  was  Awcbdhkn'. 
only  once  asked  to  make  a  false  entry.     I  concur  in         ^ 
what  Mr  Durie  said  about  the  shortening  of  the  hours.      WiOioM 
We  have  already  adopted  that  in  Montrose.     We  shut      ^^Jj, 
at  8  every  evening,  and  on  Saturdays  at  10.  ,1  think      Duru, 

the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the        

trade  and  the  community.  In  so  far  as  it  is  fairly 
worked,  and  carefuUy  attended  to,  the  spirit  of  the 
A.ct  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  If  a  Uttle  more 
power  were  given  to  the  officers  of  the  law  to  take 
the  necessary  supervision  over  grocers'  Ucences,  I  think 
that  Act  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  every  practicable 
purpose.  I  think  the  great  hue-and-cry  against  grocers' 
Ucences  has  arisen  from  a  certain  class  in  the  trade. 
I  think  that  if  this  class  were  to  be  strictly  watched, 
and  it  were  made  imperative  that  their  Ucence  should 
be  lost  on  the  terms  of  it  being  violated,  the  evil 
would  cure  itself,  and  ultimately  there  would  be  left  in 
the  business  only  those  who  reaUy  observed  the  law. 
Then  we  would  not  aU  be  blamed  as  black  sheep  for 
the  sake  of  one  or  two. 

7758.  Is  it  your  beUef  that  there  is  no  evasion  of  the 
law  by  the  trade  in  Montrose  in  respect  of  selling  for 
consumption  on  the  premises) — I  would  not  go  that 
length.  I  would,  however,  say  that  generaUy,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  Montrose  the  law  is  kept.  I  could 
myself,  perhaps,  point  out  some  suspected  places ;  but  I 
could  not  say  that  I  know  as  a  fact  that  drinking  goes 
on  there. 

7759.  But  you  don't  come  here  to  deny  that  it  is 
done  1 — I  do  not ;  but  it  is  not  done  as  a  rule,  nor  is  it 
done  among  the  respectable  class. 

7760.  The  superintendent  of  poUce  reports  that  there 
is  constant  evasion  of  the  law,  and  great  difficulty  of 
detection! — He  must  refer  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
houses ;  or  if  he  has  so  much  material  to  work  upon, 
why  does  he  not  bring  forward  a  case. 

7761.  He  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  it, 
and  so  the  poUce  say  everywhere.  They  say  that  they 
are  watched,  and  that  their  coming  is  known  long 
before  they  come,  and  that  when  they  get  in  everything 
looks  as  innocent  as  possible.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
said  about  places  like  your  own,  but  you  come  here  to 
speak  for  the  trade  1 — GreneraUy  speaking,  we  do. 

7762.  You  do  not  undertake  to  answer  for  houses  of  a 
low  class,  do  you  ? — I  would  not  say  that  it  is  not  my 
impression  that  the  law  is  violated  by  a  certain  class ; 
it  is  my  impression. 

7763.  But  you  think  that  if  it  were  kept  in  respect- 
able hands  we  should  not  hear  so  much  of  these 
breaches  1 — ^That  is  just  the  cure. 


289.  Mr  Angus  Stuart,  Superintendent  of  FoUce, 
Brechin,  examined. 

7764.  The  Chairman. — ^You  have,  been  20  years  in 
the  poUce  force,  have  you  not  1 — Within  a  month  of 
that  period. 

7765.  12  of  those  years  have  been  spent  in  Brechin  ¥ 
— FuUy  12  years. 

7766.  Where  were  you  before  1 — In  Montrose. 

7767.  How  many  Ucenced  houses  have  you  in 
Brechin? — ^There  are  13  hotels,  13  pubUchouses,  16 
Ucenced  grocers'  shops,  and  3  porter  and  ale  retail 
shops.  This  is  the  first  year  the  magistrates  have  had 
anjiihing  to  do  with  smaU  beer  and  table  beer  licences, 
and  there  are  6  of  them. 

7768.  What  is  the  population  ^-7933. 

7769.  Has  the  number  of  Ucences  been  reduced,  com- 
paring this  year  with  18721 — ^There  have  been  few 
reductions,  and  as  few  additions.  They  are  therefore 
nearly  the  same. 

7770.  Have  most  of  the  grocers  got  Ucences  f — Yes. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  grocer's  shop  in  Brechin  of 
any  note  without  a  Ucence.  To  be  placed  against  that 
there  are  co-operative  stores  which  have  no  Ucences — 
the  Brechin  Equitable  and  the  Brechin  United. 

2T 
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7771.  Hare  yon  had  any  conrictions  agamst  licenced 
giocerB  ? — I  have  had  none  for  the  past  7  years. 

7772.  Do  yon  think  the  law  is  generally  observed  by 
the  licenced  grocers  i — The  law  is  generally  observed 
in  Brechin. 

7773.  Are  there  exceptions  to  that  role? — I  conld 
not  positively  speak  as  to  that  There  are  places 
against  whom  I  have  some  suspicion,  and  against 
whom  the  officers  under  my  charge  have  suspicion. 

7774.  They  have  not  been  able  to  detect  drinking  on 
the  premises,  have  theyl — ^No,  because  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter. 

7775.  In  answer  to  our  printed  questions  you  have 
given  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  effects  of  grocers' 
licences  in  promoting  drinking.  Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  women  to  a  great  extent  procure  drink 
in  a  surreptitious  way  from  ^  grocers,  who  wou}d  not 
be  seen  to  enter  a  pubHchouse  ?---*I  do  not  think  there 
are  such  cases  in  any  great  numbers  in  BredmL  In  a 
small  place  where  in  a  manner  everybody  is  known, 
people  would  go  to  the  grocer's  shop  for  drink  before 
they  would  go  to  the  publichouse. 

7776.  Has  this  practice  gone  to  a  great  extent  in 
Brechin — the  practice  of  women  going  to  grocer's  shops 
and  procuring  liquor? — ^I  don't  know  any  case. 

7777.  But  you  say  in  your  written  answers  that  there 
are  many,  especially  wives,  who  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  adhere 
to  that ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  grocers'  shops 
were  shut  against  those  who  go  there  for  drink  at  pre- 
sent, they  would  go  to  the  publichouse. 

7778.  You  say  that,  *  The  convenient  way  in  which 
'smaU  glass  bottles  can  be  procured  has  tended  to 
'increase  drinking  in  private  houses,  and  also  out  of 

*  doors  after  lawful  hours;  in  my  offidal capacity  I  have 
'  seldom  had  a  drunk  and  incapable  to  deal  VTith  who 
'  has  not  had  one  or  more  of  these  bottles  on  his  or  her 

*  person.' — That  is  quite  the  fact. 

7779.  You  also  say,  *  Any  evil  effects  of  drinking  on 

*  the  Sabbath  day  is  traceable  to  this  source  of  supply. 

*  Any  attempt  to  evade  the  law  by  selling  out  of  hours 
'  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  seldom  made  or  required 

*  for  the  same  reason  1  * — I  adhere  to  that  statement 

7780.  ^The  pernicious  effects  of  the  glass  bottles 

*  above  referred  to  are  very  evident  amongst  the  young, 
'unmarried  ploughman  dass,  a  great  many  of  whom 
'visit  the  burgh,  especially  on  Saturday  nights,  and 

*  many  of  whom  do  not  leave  until  Sunday  morning, 

*  and  who  never  fail  Jo  carry  away  one  or  two  of  these 

*  bottles  full  of  whisky  or  other  excisable  liquors  ? ' — 
I  know  ^hat  to  be  the  fact  also. 

7781.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
prohibit  the  licensed  grocer  from  selling  less  than  a 
pint  or  a  quart  1 — I  do  not ;  so  long,  at  all  events,  as  the 
publican  is  at  liberty  to  sell  any  quantity  he  chooses. 

7782.  Have  you  anything   else  to  add? — ^I  have  . 
very  little  further  to  say.     The  longer  I  have  looked 
at  the  trade  the  more  clearly  I   have  seen  that  it 
is  a  puzzle  to  every  one  who  thinks  about  it,  and  who 
seeks  to  deal  with  it 

7783.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  think  a  complete 
separation  of  the  two  trades  would  be  an  advisable 
thing  1 — In  the  present  state  of  matters  I  don't  think 
so.  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  good 
that  would  result  hoin.  lopping  off  a  license  now  and 
again  as  opportunity  occurred,  because  any  quantity  can 
be  got  at  the  publichouse  by  any  person  who  waftits  it 

7784.  Mr  Campbell  8mnton. — ^But  there  is  not  the 
same  temptation,  is  there,  to  go  and  get  drink  at  a 
publichouse  as  to  purchase  it  at  the  shop  where  you 
get  your  groceries?*— A  witness  from  Fraserburgh  was 
asked  by  ti^e  Chairman  how  he  eould  account  for  the 
fact  of  a  party,  who  did  not  care  whether  he  was  seen 
or  not,  teeing  the  trouble  to  go  and  drink  in  conceal- 
ment at  the  grocer's  shop.  His  answer  was  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  excitement  or  something  else  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evasion  of  the  law.  I  have  another 
explanation  to  give,  and  it  is  this:  the  whisky  is 
cheaper.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  it  is  a  little  cheaper, 
and  that  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that  it  is  also  better. 

7785.  But  neither  of  these  circumstances  would 
continue  if  l^e  publicans  alone   had  the  power  of 


selling,  because  they  would  be  obliged  to  get  good 
whisky  to  satisfy  their  customers  1 — ^It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  whisky.  I  d(»i't. 
think  it  would  lessen  drinking  much  so  long  as  the- 
publican  was  allowed  to  sell  for  consumption  off  the 
premises.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  go  and  get  a  gill  or 
whisky  for  use  in  his  own  house,  and  that  he  could  not- 
get  it  at  the  grocer's,  he  would  go  to  the  publican's,  and 
perhaps  meet  a  friend  there,  and  the  result  would  be^ 
that  there  would  sometimes  be  four  gills  consumed^ 
and  a  companionship  formed  in  a  publichouse  is  not  the^ 
most  desirable. 


290.  Mr  EoBBRT  Milnb  Walkeb,  Depute-Clerk  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  examined. 

7786.  Ths  Chairman, — ^We  have  already  received 
information  as  to  the  number  of  licences.  Have  many 
cases  of  breaches  of  certificate  been  brought  before  the^ 
justice  of  peace  courts?  —  I  should  mention  that  I 
only  came  to  Aberdeen  three  months  ago.  I  did  not 
know  till  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  was  to  be  her& 
speaking  to  the  schedules  which  I  now  produce.  I  can 
speak  to  little  more  than  the  figures  before  me,  which 
contain  the  numbers  of  licences,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
licences  granted  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county,, 
showing  the  total  numbers  for  the  county  in  various 
years. 

7787.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  would 
be  to  put  in  these  statements  ? — Yes,  I  shall  put  them 
in.     There  is  no  table  of  convictions. 

7788.  Sheriff  OriMon, — ^Does  your  statement  com- 
prise only  the  Licences  granted  for  the  various  districts 
of  the  county  ?:— Yes. 

7789.  Extending  back  how  for?  —  One  dass  of 
figures  extends  back  to  1854,  and  another  to  1862. 

7790.  TJhs  Chairman, — ^You  have  not  had  much 
practice,  have  you,  in  the  justice  of  peace  court  in 
Aberdeenshire  1 — No. 

7791.  Have  you  had  in  another  county  1 — "Not  ia 
the  justice  of  peace  court,  but  I  have  had  practice  m 
the  sheriff  courts  of  Stirlingshire  for  many  years. 

7792.  Can  you  say  whether  in  Stirlingshire  there* 
have  been  many  cases  in  the  small  debt  court  of 
grocers  suing  workmen  for  accounts  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  a 
very  common  class  of  cases. 

7793.  In  the  accounts  which  came  under  your 
notice  were  there  charges  for  liquors  1 — It  was  not 
often  entered  in  the  shape  of  liquor.  Questions  have 
frequently  arisen  as  to  what  was  meant  by  such 
entries  as  '  To  goods.'  It  came  out  in  evidence,  and  it 
was  indeed  generally  admitted,  that  such  and  similar 
entries  meant  drink. 

7794.  Did  the  Sheriff  disallow  these  items  ^-Al- 
ways. 

7795.  It  was  not  disputed  by  the  creditor,  was  it,, 
that  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  entries  ? — ^Not  often  ; 
it  was  generally  admitted,  although  I  have  seen  ques- 
tions arise  about  some  particular  items. 

7796.  Why  was  it  customary  to  enter  it  as  *  goods,'' 
instead  of  as  the  articles  which  those  entries  repre> 
sented  ? — I  have  heard  women  who  appeared  for  their 
husbands  on  these  occasions  confess  not  only  that  their 
husbands  did  not  know  that  they  were  being  sued  for 
this  aooount^  but  that  those  entries  were  made  to 
prevent  the  husband  knowing,  if  they  should  com& 
upon  the  accoimts,  that  they  had  got  spirits. 

7797.  Can  you  say  that  such  people  belonged  to  on& 
district  of  the  county  more  than  to  another — ^to  the 
mining  districts  for  instance) — I  should  not  wonder 
but  there  might  be  a  preponderance  of  such  cases  from 
Denny  and  Kilsyth,  which  are  purely  mining  districts. 

7798.  But  do  you  think  that  is  the  case) — ^Yes. 
There  was  not  the  same  number  of  such  cases  from 
Bannookbum  and  Cambusbarron,  the  manui^turing 
districts. 

7799.  Sheriff  Criehton, — Did  cases  of  that  sort  con- 
tinue to  be  presented  up  till  recentiy  1 — ^I  have  found 
them  in  Aberdeen.    I  saw  a  case  the  other  day. 
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291.  Mr  Albxander  Weir,  Chief-Constable  of  the 
County  of  Kincardine,  examined. 

7800.  The  Chcdrman. — Can  you  give  us  the  number 
cf  licences  held  in  your  county  % — 23  hotels,  30  public 
liouses,  and  27  licensed  grocers. 

7801.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county? — 34,651. 

7802.  Have  grocers'  licences  been  freely  granted  by 
jour  justices  ?— Some  years  ago  they  were.  They  were 
increased  about  10  years  ago.  At  the  present  time  we 
liaye  27,  and  I  don't  think  we  ever  at  any  time  exceeded 
^0  in  one  year. 

7803.  At  the  present  time,  are  the  justices  more 
xelnctant  to  grant  licences  than  they  were  1 — ^There 
liave  been  no  new  licences  for  some  years. 

7804.  Have  there  been  any  applications  % — Occasion- 
ally. 

7805.  Have  these  been  refused  1 — Yes. 

7806.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  grocers'  licences 
Ixave  been  well  used  or  otherwise  ? — I  believe  that,  in 
a  general  ^enae,  they  have  been  well  used,  although  I  can- 
not say  that  the  grocers  have  always  conformed  to  the 
xegulations  as  to  selling  to  be  consumed  off  the  premlises. 

7807.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
<i linking  on  the  premises? — ^Yes;  there  has  been  alittle 
evasion  of  the  law  in  that  respect 

7808.  And  in  a  large  number  of  cases) — ^Yes.  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  who  are  altogether  perfect  in 
that  respect 

7809.  Is  it  difficult  for  your  officers  to  detect  such 
offences  % — ^Very . 

7810.  Is  it  practically  impossible? — ^Not  altogether, 
dfor  we  have  had  some  convictions ;  but  it  is  very  difficult 

7811.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  liquor  being 
«old  along  with  the  provisions  has  a  bad  effect  ? — ^No ; 
I  don't  think  it  has. 

7812.  You  don't  think  that  people,  finding  it  along- 
«ide  groceries,  are  led  to  drink  ? — ^No ;  that  is  not  the 
case,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

781 3.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  convenience  to  many  people 
to  have  it  at  the  grocers'  ? — It  is,  to  families  and  farmers. 

7814  Mr  Campbell  Stointoru — ^You  were  examined 
before  a  Commission  similar  to  this,  and  went  the  length 
cf  saying  you  did  not  think  it  was  practicable  to  separate 
the  two  trades.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — 
It  is  practicable,  certainly ;  but,  generally,  the  grocers 
in  the  country  districts  are  very  small,  and  they  have 
ether  busineeses  along  with  groceries ;  otherwise,  their 
trade  would  scarcely  pay.  l^ey  have  either  crofts,  or 
«mall  pendicles  of  land,  or  other  businesses  to  make  it  pay. 

7815.  You  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  convenience 
of  the  working  classes  that  that  class  of  dealers  should 
exist ;  but^  in  order  to  make  their  business  pay,  you 
Tvould  give  ihsm  the  spirit  licence  ? — ^I  would  not  say 
it  should  be  given  in  all  cases,  because  you  might  in 
that  way  multiply  tiie  grocers'  diops  to  a  greater  d^ree 
than  would  be  proper  for  the  mords  of  the  inhabitants. 

7816.  Is  there  any  hardship  in  giving  the  licence  to 
£ome,  and  refusing  it  to  others  ? — ^There  might  be  in  some 
cases.  Many  of  &e  grocers  in  the  towns  would  not  take 
the  licence :  some  of  them  have  told  me  so  themselves, 

7817.  You  are  not  prepared  to  separate  the  trades,  are 
yon  ? — ^No ;  I  cannot  advocate  the  separation  of  them. 

7818.  ITie  Chaiman, — ^If  a  grocer's  business  in  a 
small  place  would  hardly  pay  without  the  licence,  does 
not  that  induce  him  to  encourage  customers  to  have 
some  whisky,  because  it  is  profitable  to  him? — I  was 
speaking  of  a  grocer  without  a  licence  at  all 

-  7619.  You  say  he  requires  another  business  to  help 
him  to  make  it  pay  % — Yes. 

7820.  Now,  where  a  grocer  in  a  small  place  has  a 
Hoeooe,  is  it  an  inducement  to  him  to  induce  people  to 
have  some  whisky? — ^Na 

7821.  I  mean  when  they  go  in  for  other  things  ? — I 
am  aware  that  many  of  the  grocers  who  practice  selling 
and  consuming  on  the  premises  would  gladly  get  quit  of 
doing  that  if  they  could ;  but  they  are  tied  up  with  a 
number  of  customers  of  whom  they  cannot  get  quit — 
parties  coming  in  for  bargains,  who  will  not  take  a  refusal 

7822.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Some  would  rather* 
not  have  the  licence  % — Some  would. 


7823.  If  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  combine  some 
other  trade  to  enable  them  to  make  a  livelihood,  could 
they  not  combine  something  else  than  spirit-selling? — 
Perhaps  they  might  When  I  have  accused  some  of 
them  of  evading  tiie  law,  they  have  told  me  they  could 
not  get  quit  of  some  custom^»  they  had. 

7824.  Is  there  anything  eke  you  think  it  ri^t  to 
mention  ? — I  wish  to  mention  some  evidence  whiSi  was 
given  about  the  Cove,  a  part  of  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine.  There  was  some  reverend  gentleman  who 
gave  it  a  v^y  bad  character.  Now,  I  don't  say  it  is 
better,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  worse  than  other  places 
similarly  situated.  If  that  gentieman's  evidence  was 
correct,  I  think  he  was  very  much  to  blame  in  not 
giving  information — if  he  had  no  confidence  in  me,  at 
least  to  some  of  the  justices  of  the  peace — so  that  what 
he  complained  of  might  have  been  stopped  at  the  time. 
To  bottie  it  up  for  10  or  12  years,  and  then  to  blurt  it 
out,  is  doing  an  injustice  to  the  place  and  tiie  com- 
munity, or  it  shows  that  he  had  no  wish  to  reform  the 
place  he  was  living  in  at  the  time. 

7825.  If  lie  was  annoyed  in  that  way,  you  think  he 
ought  to  have  told  you  ?--Ye8.  He  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  informed  some  person,  and  tried  to  get  a  stop  put 
to  it^  so  that  the  place  might  be  kept  in  a  mco^  ord^ly 
manner. 

7826.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
drinking  was  goii^  on? — Kot  at  all;  that  is  what  I 
complain  of :  his  living  there,  and  seeing  and  hearing 
it  going  on,  and  giving  no  information  either  to  myself 
or  the  Magistrates  about  the  place. 

7827.  Did  you  never  hear  of  it  yourself? — ^No. 

7828.  Since  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it  have 
you  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  practice  has  gone  on  ? 
— I  know  that  on  Aberdeen  fast  days  and  holidays 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking,  and  great  distur- 
bances and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  but  it  is  only  on  these 
occasions  that  the  Cove  ia  any  wcose  than  other  places. 

7829.  Mr  Ferguson, — Mr  Ball  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  appeal  to  the  chief  constable.  You  did  not 
observe  that  ? — No. 

7830.  Has  reply  was,  *  It  was  very  difficulty  because 

*  people  loved  to  have  it  so,  and  I  diould  simply  have 

*  had  everybody  in  the  place  as  my  enemy.'  Is  that, 
in  your  opinion,  a  sufficient  reason  ? — ^Ferlmps  he  may 
be  of  that  timorous  disposition,  and  therefore  unable  to 
do  what  ia  a  proper  and  just  action.  In  that  case,  how- 
ever, I  think  he  actually  neglected  to  do  what  was  a 
public  duty. 


Abjebinuk. 

Weir. 


Mr  Neil  Eobbrtson,  Chief  Constable  of  the 
County  of  Banff,  examined. 

7831.  ITie  Chairman, — ^You  h^ve  144  licensed  jme- 
mises  m  your  county  at  pres^it — 93  inns  and  public- 
houses,  and  51  grocers'  licences,  to  a  population  of 
55,571?— Yes. 

7832.  Giving  one  licensed  house  to  every  385  or 
thereby  of  the  population? — Yea 

7833.  You  say  in  your  written  answers  that  in  your 
opinion  there  is  evasion  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  selling 
spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises ;  do  you  think 
that  is  very  prevalent  among  the  small  tzaders  ? — Yes. 

7834.  Witti  your  officers  have  yon  been  unable  to 
check  that  ? — We  have  had  a  few  convictions,  but  very 
few  indeed.  Since  1863  there  have  just  been  11  con- 
victions. 

7835.  Do  your  officers  teU  you  they  can't  detect  it? 
— ^The  officers  teU  me  that  sometimes  there  is  a  party 
watching  them,  and  that  although  they  go  into  the 
shops  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 

7836.  Besides  being  unable  to  detect  breaches  of  the 
law,  are  your  offiicers  discouraged  ? — Our  officers  are  in 
no  way  discouraged  except  by  the  difficulties  there  are 
in  enforcing  the  existing  laws. 

7837.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  check  this 
breaking  of  tiie  law  if  your  powers  were  increased  in 
any  way? — ^I  think  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum,  rent 
— ^in  our  county  say  from  j612  to  £16  a  year — ^and  the 
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GROCERS'  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


Abebdxbk.   forfeiture  of  the  licence  en  conviction  for  the  second 

—         offence,  would  have  an  effect 
j%^^9^         7838.  Have  you  ever  had  a  second  conviction  against 

'    any  onef — ^No,  they  are  all  first  convictions. 

7839.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  only  among  the  smaller 
class  that  the  breaches  of  certificate  take  place  % — ^Ye& 

7840.  Have  the  justices  given  the  grocers'  licences 
freely? — Yes,  pretty  freely.  When  appHed  for  from 
a  country  district,  certificates  are  filled  up  by  the 
justice  of  peace  in  that  quarter,  and  when  the  justices 
find  these  satisfactory  they  grant  the  licence. 

7841.  Then  they  do  not  refuse  manyl — They  do  not 
refuse  these.  We  have  53  just  now,  and  in  1863  there 
were  only  44.  There  is  an  increase  of  them,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  inns  and  hotels. 

7842.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^Is  there  rather  more 
of  a  disposition  to  apportion  the  number  of  inns  and 
hotels  to  the  population  and  the  wants  of  a  district 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  grocers'  licences? — ^Yes. 
When  inns  and  hotels  are  applied  for  they  consider 
whether  or  not  they  are  necessary  for  the  district 

7843.  And  they  don't  do  that  with  regard  to  grocers  ? 
— Not  so  much.  There  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  inns  and  hotels.  When  any  new  applica- 
tion is  made  for  an  old  house,  it  is  refused  unless  the 
justices  really  consider  it  necessary. 

7844.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  see  any  way  in 
which  your  hands  would  be  strengthened — ^by  having 
further  powers,  for  instance — in  stopping  drinking  on 
the  premises  ?— I  really  could  not  say  about  that 

7845.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  ? 
— Well,  it  is  not  impossible,  even  at  present  Some- 
times we  really  get  a  conviction,  although  it  is  very 
difficult  We  have  a  good  many  convictions  of  inn 
and  hotel  keepers,  but  not  so  many  of  grocers.  Those 
who  go  and  drink  whisky  at  the  grocers'  are  not  willing 
to  give  evidence  xmless  they  can't  help  it  Were 
entrance  between  dwelling  houses  and  shops  prevented, 
and  shops  and  fittings  so  constructed  as  to  be  at  once 
open  for  inspection  on  entrance,  our  hands  would  be 
strengthened. 

7846.  Do  you  think  that  women  learn  to  drink  from 
going  to  the  grocers'? — I  don't  think  there  is  so  much 
of  that  in  Banffshire. 

7847.  Do  the  grocers  in  Banffshire  send  out  liquor 
in  their  carts  ? — I  am  pretty  sure  that  that  is  not  the 
custom  in  Banffshire.  I  made  particular  inquiry  about 
it,  and  did  not  hear  of  it  A  good  many  grocers'  carts 
go  into  the  country,  and  sometimes  spirits  as  well  as 
goods  are  delivered  to  order,  but  I  never  heard  of  them 
taking  it  on  chance  and  selling  it  by  the  way. 

7848.  Farmers  order  spirits  in  respectable  grocers'  in 
the  towns,  and  these  are  delivered  to  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary way? — Exactly. 

7849.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  the 
farmers  if  they  could  not  get  the  liquor  they  want  from 
the  town  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  some  of  them  are 
far  away  from  shops,  and  the  carts  are  very  convenient 
in  taking  what  they  order  to  the  door. 

7850.  Would  it  enable  your  officers  to  stop  drinking 
to  some  extent  if  the  shops  were  made  more  open,  so 
that  they  could  see  in  from  the  outside  ? — It  would. 

7851.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  no 
casks  should  be  allowed  in  the  shops,  but  only  sealed 
bottles,  to  be  taken  away  when  sold  ?— That  jnight  be 
a  benefit  too.  At  present  the  customers  carry  it  away 
in  small  quantities. 

7852.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — ^Do  they  carry  it  away 
in  open  vessels  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so— not,  at  least,  as 
a  rule. 

7853.  Do  you  think  an  entire  separation  of  the  trade 
of  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  necessary  or  advisable? — I 
scarcely  think  it  would. 

7854.  You  don't  think  it  is  even  advisable? — No. 

7855.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm? — I  don't 
fhink  it  could.  But  if  the  grocer's  licence  were  given 
to  respectable  parties,  I  think  that  would  be  a  great 
thing,  because  it  is  the  small  grocers  that  are  generally 
in  the  way  of  breaking  Ihe  law. 

7856.  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  the  small 


grocers  &om  doing  it  short  of  separating  the  trades? — 
There  is  just  this  one  thing;  it  might  do  good  if  they 
were  taken  sharp  and  the  licence  withdrawn  on  the  first 
or  second  conviction.  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  most 
of  the  smaller  grocers  half  their  livelihood  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  spirits. 

7857.  Did  you  tell  us  whether  one  or  two  convictions 
are  considered  sufficient  by  the  justices  of  Banffshire 
for  withdrawing  the  licences? — ^Three  convictions  are 
required. 

7858.  Yes,  before  they  are  forced  to  withdraw  it; 
but  they  may  withdraw  the  licence  at  the  first  or  second 
conviction,  may  they  not? — They  may,  but  they  never 
do  it  till,  the  third ;  but  if  it  were  fixed  law  that  the 
licence  should  be  forfeited  at  the  first  or  second  convic- 
tion, I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect 


293.  Mr  George  Mearns,  Superintendent  of  Police  at 
Banf^  examined. 

7859.  T?ie  Chairman, — How  many  licensed  houses 
have  you  in  tiie  burgh  of  Banff? — For  this  year  10 
publichouses  and  hotels,  7  grocers,  and  1  brewery 
which  holds  a  dealer's  licence. 

7860.  Has  the  number  becfH  increased  of  late  years? 
— The  licences  have  decreased  one-third  since  1855. 
In  that  year  they  were  27  in  number;  nowthey  are  18. 

7861.  What  were  the  numbers  in  1872? — ^Theie 
were  7  grocers,  II  publichouses  and  hotels,  and  a 
porter  and  ale  brewery. 

7862.  Are  the  magistrates  keeping  down  the  number  f 
They  are  inclined  that  way. 

7863.  Are  any  grocers  refused  licences  when  they 
are  applied  for? — Yes;  last  week  a  new  application 
was  refused. 

7864.  What  is  the  population  of  Banff  ?— 4080. 

7865.  Is  it  your  belief  that  there  is  any  drinking 
in  the  premises  of  the  licensed  grocers? — That  has  been 
the  case,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  We  have  been  troubled 
with  that,  just  as  I  have  heard  described  in  evidence 
here  to4ay,  but  in  a  different  shape.  In  my  experience 
we  have  had  to  contend,  not  with  barricades  inside,  but 
with  connections  with  the  dwelling-housea  This  and 
the  cheaper  houses  were  the  great  evils  with  u& 

7866.  Are  the  magistrates  requiring  a  separation 
between  the  shop  and  the  house  ?--It  has  been  talked 
about  of  late.  I  spoke  to  some  of  our  magistrates  lately, 
and  they  think  this  class  of  houses  objectionable. 

7867.  In  your  written  answers  you  said  that  driii^- 
ing  habits  have  been  prevailing  in  your  burgh  by  mere 
boys  and  females,  even  of  the  better  class,  and  that  on 
inqtdiy  you  found  they  had  been  drinking  at  the 
grocers'  shops  while  in  the  ordinary  way  of  calling  for 
other  goods  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  known  boys  get  spirits  at 
grocer^  shops,  taking  it  outside  and  drinking  it ;  and  I 
have  known  females  get  drink  there  when  refused  at 
pubHchouses,  and  using  it  in  the  same  way. 

7868.  You  also  think  that  they  would  be  ashamed^ 
be  seen  calling  at  publichous^  Have  such  cases  come 
imder  your  own  observation  ? — Yes.  I  refer  to  females 
of  the  better  class,  who,  when  bordering  almost  on 
insanity  to  get  drink,  have  been  found  to  get  it  in  the 
way  I  mentioned. 

7869.  Have  you  heard  complaints  by  men  of  women 
getting  drink  in  that  way? — ^Yes;  I  mean  women  of 
tiie  same  family.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  grocers 
who  supplied  the  drink  did  not  know  that  they  were  in 
that  state.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  all  right 
enough,  when  in  reality  they  were  bordering  on  insanity. 

7870.  Thatj  however,  would  be  only  in  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  ? — Yes. 

7871.  Has  it  been  a  common  thing,  judging  from 
your  own  observation,  for  women  to  get  drink  at  the 
grocer's? — I  would  not  say  it  is  common  for  tiiem  to 
get  it  there  more  than  at  other  placea  They  do  get  it 
when  they  call  at  the  grocer's ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  when  they  had  been  refused  at  the  publichouses. 
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7872.  At  what  time  does  the  drinking  in  private 
houses  take  place? — Generally  at  night 

7873.  Do  the  grocers'  shops  sometimes  remain  open 
after  the  publichouses  have  been  shut? — No,  not  in 
Banff. 

7874.  Then  if  there  is  anything  going  on  in  the 
grocer's  shop,  it  would  be  some  friends  of  the  grocer 
drinking  in  the  back  shop  ?— We  have  had  no  trouble 
with  them  for  the  last  18  months  or  two  years — ^indeed, 
since  some  of  the  houses  were  shut  up.  These  houses 
were  houses  for  which  small  rents  were  obtained.  In 
Banff  we  are  better  off  than  in  many  towns. 

7875.  Have  offences  in  the  shape  of  drunkenness 
decreased? — ^Yes;  criminal  offences  have  decreased  a 
good  deal 

7876.  Have  the  magistrates  been  exerting  them- 
selves?— ^Well,  I  don't  think  that  that  is  making  a 
difference ;  there  is  no  difference  in  the  punishment ; 
but  so  many  cases  do  not  occur. 

7877.  Sherif  Crtchton. — ^Does  that  decrease  arise 
from  certain  houses  having  been  put  an  end  to  ? — I 
would  not  say  that 

7878.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  crime  ? — 
I  can't  say.  I  expect  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  north 
of  Scotland.  We  had  92  cases  last  year,  ^hile  in 
1854  there  were  195.  That  included  the  drunk  and 
disorderly  cases. 

7879.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  desire  to  mention 
an3rthing  else  to  the  Commission  ? — Merely  this,  that 
there  should  be  no  direct  communication  between  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  dealer  in  spirits  and  his  shop. 
In  almost  every  case  brought  against  th^  grocers  in 
Banff  since  1855  it  has  been  found  that  the  drink  was 
consumed  in  the  dwelling-house.  This  occurred  in 
cheap-rented  houses  where  they  could  not  erect  such 
barricades  as  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
to-day's  evidbnca  Instead  of  drinking  the  liquor  behind 
the  barricades  the  parties  got  into  the  dwelling-housea 

7880.  Sheriff  CrichtoTL — You  said  that  last  year 
there  was  a  licence  refused  Was  the  applicant  a 
grocer? — Yes. 

7881.  Had  he  carried  on  business  before? — ^He  only 
commenced  business  at  the  Whitsunday  term.  The 
magistrates  have  been  inclined  to  keep  the  licences 
down,  especially  when  a  change  of  tenant  occurred. 

7882.  Mr  Fergtison, — ^Are  there  many  grocers  in 
Banff  who  don't  take  the  licence?  —  Seventeen  or 
eighteen,  but  some  of  them  are  very  small  grocera 


294.  Mr  Charlbs  Easburn,  Licensed  Grocer,  Banff, 
*  examined. 

7883.  The  Chairman. — ^What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — Judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  before  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  grocers  in  such 
provincial  towns  as  Banff  if  they  were  restricted  to  sell 
not  less  than  a  quart  or  even  a  pint  The  nugority  of 
our  sales  are  in  quantities  of  from  a  bottle  downwards 
— very  seldom  exceeding  a  gallon.  The  reason  why 
they  do  DOt  exceed  that  quantity  is  that  the  wholesale 
6pirit-dealers  go  and  call  upon  private^  families  and  sell 
from  two  gallons  upwards  to  them.  Then  we  have 
the  distillers  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  north, 
who  have  no  hesitation  in  selling  to  families.  An 
individual  gets  a  cask  of  9  gallons  of  whisky  and 
divides  it  amongst  friends.  I  don't  know  that  the 
Excise  have  looked  into  that^  but  instances  of  that 
sort  have  come  before  myself. 

7884  Your  trade  in  great  proportion  is  with  work- 
ing-men, who  buy  small  quantities,  is  it  ? — ^Well,  we 
sell  to  respectable  families  as  weU.  I  would  say  that 
of  the  wines  and  brandies  which  I  have  sold  in  small 
quantities  three-fourths  of  it  were  not  for  the  purposes 
of  luxury  at  all,  but  for  medicinal  purpose& 

7885.  Nevertheless  you  have  a  considerable  business 
in  small  quantities  ?  Are  these  small  quantities  gills, 
or  what  are  they  ? — Gills  and  two  gilk 


7886.  When  people  get  such  quantities  do  they  send  Abbrdeek. 
the  bottle  to  your  shop  and  get  the  spirits  put  into  it 

there  ?— -We  usually  have  a  bottle  filled.     In  the  case     j^Jt^* 
of  gills,  however,  we  have    to   fiU  the  bottle   when     ^^'^^^^ 
it  comes  in.     Pint  and  quart  bottles  are  usually  filled 
and  supplied  tq  the  customers  filled. 

7887.  Is  your  house  high  rented  ? — ^Yes ;  the  rent 
is  £21.  I  have  this  to  say  with  regard  to  back  doors, 
seeing  that  they  have  been  mentioned.  If  you  have  a 
front  shop  with  a  narrow  door  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient if  there  was  no  other  entrance.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  take  in  casks  of  sugar  or  any  other  com- 
modity by  a  front  door,  and  how,  in  such  a  case,  are 
you  to  get  the  article  unpacked  ?  You  must  empty  the 
casks  at  the  door  if  back'  doors  or  side  doors  are 
prohibited.  At  present  my  house  is  connected  with 
the  shop.  I  have  no  objection  to  shut  that  up,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  must  extend  my  shop  backwards  and 
get  the  requisite  acconmiodation.  As  it  is  I  have  to 
go  through  a  passage  in  the  house  in  order  to  get  to 
the  back  stores.  I  daresay  the  case  is  somewhat 
different  in  a  city  such  as  Aberdeen.  I  might  mention 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  liquor  in  open  bottles 
that  I  have  repeatedly  refused  to  supply  it  in  that  way. 
In  no  case  do  I  allow  a  bottle  to  go  out  of  the  shop 
without  being  corked.  In  many  instances  I  have 
known  that  parties  would  have  taken  the  bottle  to 
their  heads  before  getting  out  of  the  door  if  they  had 
not  been  properly  corked,  and  if  the  police  had  seen 
them  do  so  there  was  a  conviction  against  me  at  once. 

7888.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  spirits  in  bottles  of  different  sizes 
corked  and  ready  for  sale  ? — Well,  I  would  go  as  low 
as  a  gUL 

7889.  You  would  see  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
bottles  of  the  sizes  required  in  your  shop  ? — It  would 
just  cause  extra  troubla 

7890.  You  see  we  have  to  deal  with  this  evil :  there 
are  many  dealers  who  sell  liquor  to  be  drunk  in  the 
shop,  having  a  cask  or  large  measure  on  tap  in  the 
shop.  Now,  we  have  to  meet  this  case  if  we  can. 
What  objection  do  you  see  to  the  grocers  being 
restricted  to  sealed  botties  ? — ^The  only  case  in  which  I 
see  it  would  be  very  hard  is  where  poor  people  are  not 
able  to  obtain  a  gill  of  brandy.  If  they  required  less 
than  a  gill  they  would,  in  the  case  you  suggest,  be 
compelled  to  take  a  gilL  I  know  families  who  would 
feel  very  much  to  go  to  publichouses  for  small  quanti- 
ties of  liquor.  Before  I  conclude  I  have  to  make  an 
observation  in  regard  to  the  houra  I  would  certainly 
say  that  the  hours  ought  to  be  from  8  in  the  morning 
to  8  at  lughlk  as  it  has  been  with  us  for  the  last 
18  months.  The  shops  might  be  allowed  to  be  open 
to  a  quarter  past  9  on  Saturday  nights.  I  should  say 
unselfishly  that  10  o'clock  should  be  the  hour  for 
closing  on  Saturday  night 

7891.  Would  you  approve  of  its  being  required  that- 
no  spirits  should  be  tekea  out  of  bond  till  they  were 
two  years  old  ? — Most  certainly.  I  would  also  have  the 
Adulteration  Act  put  in  force  as  xegards  spirits.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  got  spirits  of  a  very  inferior 
character  which  I  was  quite  satisfied  were  adulterated. 
I  was  satisfied  of  that  from  the  small  quantity  I  took 
of  theuL 

7892.  Were  they  purchased  from  a  dealer  ? — Yea 

7893.  What  do  you  say  was  contaiaed  in  those 
spirits  besides  what  they  professed  to  contain? — I 
really  could  i^ot  say.  It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were 
methylated  spirits. 

7894.  Sheriff  Crichton.—'B.ow  did  you  detect  it^— 
From  the  subsequent  effects.  I  took  only  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lay  myself  up  im- 
mediat^y — at  least^  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours 
after  I  took  it  That  is  about  eight  years  ago.  The 
spirits  were  not  on  my  own  premises;  I  purchased 
them  from  another  merchant 

7895.  The  Chairman. — Most  of  the  grocers  in  Banff 
of  any  size  are  liceiMed,  are  they  not?---Those  that  are 
not  licensed  have  other  businesses  combined  with  their 
grocery  businesa  In  the  case  of  the  small  grocers  you 
might  say  that,  their  grocery  business  only  forms  a  third 
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of    the    whole    business — ^many  other    things    being 
attached  to  it 

7896.  Has  the  possession  of  the  licence  by  the 
grocers  not  brought  a  large  number  of  men  into  the 
trade  who  would  not  have  been  in  it  at  all  1 — I  don't 
think  so.  *  There  is  no  bad  feeling  between  the  grocers 
and  the  publicans  in  the  town  of  BanS. 

7897.  But  the  grocery  trade  would  not  support  the 
number  of  grocers  in  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  1 — Oh !  dear,  no.  If  the  licence  were  taken 
from  me  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  livelihood.  I 
consider  it  a  third  of  my  trade. 

7898.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  true  that  the  profit  on 
spirits  is  twice  as  large  as  on  other  articles  ? — It  depends 
on  the  article  you  vend.  If  you  wish  to  sell  a  good 
article  I  don't  know  that  the  profit  might  amount  to  so 
muck  In  many  cases  we  have  to  compete  with  the 
distiller,  because,  as  I  have  explained,  he  supplies 
families  with  drink.  Families  who  purchase  spirits 
from  the  distiller  can  get  them  at  litUe  more  than  he 
charges  us. 

7899.  In  an  ordinary  trade  would  not  the  profits  on 
spirits  be  twice  as  much  as  on  groceries  ? — ^Yes,  taking 
the  average.  Cases  have  been  reported  where  the 
licensed  grocers  cut  out  the  unlicensed  grocers  in  the 
vending  of  certain  -articles,  but  I  could  reverse  the 
thing  in  our  town  in  connection  with  certain  articlea 

7900.  One  grocer  may  have  a  special  article  which 
he  cheapens,  might  he,  not  ? — ^Yea  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  case  if  we  were  restricted  to  sell  spirits 
by  the  quart  bottla  It  would  entirely  crush  our  trade 
in  spirit  altogether,  as  we  would  have  on  the  one  hand 
the  publican  selling  small  quantities,  and  on  the  other 
the  wholesale  dealer  and  distiller — who,  I  may  remark, 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  licence  from  the  Excise 
— selling  from  two  ggdlons  upwards.  I  therefore  main- 
tain that  if  we  be  restricted  to  sell  not  less  than  a 
quart  bottle,  then  I  say  that  the  wholesale  dealer  and 
distiller  ought  to  be  restricted  from  selling  to  private 
families. 


John  Adams, 
Wright. 


296.  Mr  John  Adams,  grocer, 

64  Green  Street,  Aberdeen, 

296.  Mr  R.  W.  Wbight,  grocer,  t 

101  George  Street,  Aberdeen, ) 


examined. 


7901.  The  Chcdrman, — ^Were  you  formerly  licensed 
grocers  % — Mr  Adams. — ^Yea 

7902.  Have  you,  Mr  Adams,  prepared  a  statement? 
— ^Yes.     My  statement  is  as  follows  v^-^  I  have  been 

*  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  altogether  for  upwards 

*  of  24  years,  13  years  of  which  was  in  connection  with 
'  the  spirit  trade  and  11  years  apart  from  it ;  and  from 

*  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  trade  I  would  say 

*  that  grocers'  licences  exercise  in  many  ways  an  evU 

*  influence,  being  promotive  of  intemperance  among  a 

*  class  of  women,  doing  at  the  same  time  an  injury  to 

*  children,  and  proving  a  snare  and  temptation  to  num- 
*ber8  of  commercial  travellers,  as  well  as  making  it 

*  almost  an  impossible  thing  for  the  person  licensed  to 

*  observe  unimpaired  the  strictness  of  the  law.     Grocers* 

*  licences  give  great  facilities  for  procuring  drink  under 

*  cover,  and  make  it  easy  for  females  to  get  liquor  with 

*  other  goods,  where  in  many  instances  they  would  not 

*  do  so  from  feelings  of  delicacy  to  go  to  a  publichouse 

*  or  for  want  of  means  at  hand  to  get  it.     It  is  not  by 
*'  any  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  certain  locali- 

*  ties  to  send  children  to  the  grocers — more  especially 

*  little  girl&— to  purchase  the  very  smallest  quantities  of 

*  tea  and  sugar — say,  a  halfpenny  or  a  pennyworth  of 

*  tea  and  the  same  of  sugar — and  from  threepence  to 

*  sixpence  worth  of  whisky  or  rum.     I  have  also  at 

*  times  witnessed  the  young  creatures  come  dripping 
'the  bottle  to  their  mouth,  and  which  among  other 

*  reasons  proved  a  strong  incentive  to  my  abandonment 

*  of  the  traffic,  as  in  far  too  many  instances  that  which 

*  was  mis-spent  on  liquor  should  have  gone  to  feed  and 

*  clothe  them.     Commercial  travellers  are  exposed  to 

*  much  temptation  from  the  habit  of  standing  treat  on 


the  understanding  of  an  order,  and  I  have  known 
instances  where  I  had  enough  reason  to  believe  that 
the  individuals  were  rendered  intemperate  from  Se- 
quent intercourse  with  the  grocer  in  his  social  modus 
operandi  at  the  extremity  of  the  counter.  I  have  also 
the  combined  testimony  of  travellers  on  the  road,  who 
certify  to  the  evils  that  accrue  from  the  foregoing 
cause,  as  also  the  wide  breach  of  certificate  practised 
among  grocers.  And  as  one  man  well  said,  if  the 
testimony  of  six  others  such  as  his  own  could  be  given, 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  bring  to  light  the  bad  results  arising 
from  the  combination  of  the  two  trades ;  but  that  they 
dare  not  come  forward  and  testify  to  what  they  wit- 
ness in  grocers'  shops,  as  it  would  cost  them  aU  that 
their  situation  was  worth.  Several  of  them  were  to 
give  me  letters  confirming  fects,  but  upon  aftertliou^t 
they  had  recoiled  from  the  responsibility,  deeming  it 
better  to  silently  view  the  holocaust  than  be  consumed 
by  its  flames.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
can  affirm  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  laws  where  there  is  a  licence  held, 
as  the  merchant  is  always  liable  to  the  visitation  of 
some  intimate  friend  or  influential  customer,  who  in  a 
measure  compels  him  to  set  at  nought  the  terms  of 
his  certificate,  however  much  he  may  be  opposed  to 
doing  it  himself.  Altogether  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
two  trades  would  be  much  better  apart,  as  it  would 
elevate  the  one  above  suspicion,  and  render  the  other 
more  tractable  to  control  It  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  putting  the  entire  tiade  upon  an  equality 
of  terma  which  at  {oesent  does  not  exists  as  the 
licensed  grocer  has  an  undue  monopoly  which  his 
brother  in  trade,  who,  from  conscientious  or  other 
motives,  may  not  hold  a  licence,  does  not  possess — he 
being  always  liable  to  undersell  his  less  privileged 
neighbour,  as  the  profits  on  the  one  article,  which  is 
greater,  makes  him  independent  of  the  lesser  profit  on 
the  other.  It  is  also  very  difficult  for  young  men  to 
get  appointments  in  the  grocery  trade  where  there  are 
no  liquors  kept^  as  the  numbers  are  so  comparatively 
few  who  do  not  hold  tilie  lic^ace. 

7903.  You  say  that  commOTcial  travellers  are  injured 
by  the  drinking  which  they  see  in  grocers'  shops  1  Do 
not  the  same  travellers  go  to  publlchouses  t — ^ISTone  of 
the  travellers  I  refer  to  go  to  publichouses. 

7904.  If  you  take  away  ttie  licence  from  the  grocers, 
would  not  these  travellers  still  pay  visits  where  liquor 
was  tasted  f — No ;  they  have  no  connection  or  dealings 
with  any  others  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade.  I  have 
no  experience  in  regard  to  what  is  done  in  publichouses. 

7905.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^The  commercial  travellers  you 
speak  of  embrace  those  who  sell  other  commodities 
besides  spirits  % — ^The  commercial  travellers  I  speak  of 
sell  only  dry  goods  without  combining  Spirits.  Tra- 
vellers who  sell  wine  and  spirits  are  (wiAi  few  excep- 
tions) an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  class  from  those 
I  mention. 

7906.  Why  did  you  give  up  your  licence,  Mr. 
Adams? — I  gave  it  up  because  I  thought  it  was  an 
unrighteous  trade,  seeing  the  instances  I  have  cited — 
little  children  buying  spirits,  who,  I  knew,  were  de- 
prived of  food  and  clothing. 

7907.  Did  you  give  it  up  on  account  of  your  religious 
connection  1 — I  did  not  give  it  up  on  that  account,  but 
from  conscientious  motives. 

7908.  Do  you  belong  to  a  denomination  which  objects 
to  its  members  holding  licences? — ^Yes ;  but  I  did  riot 
belong  to  it  at  the  time  I  gave  up  the  licenca  At  that 
time  I  was  a  member  of  the  United  Pl^byterian 
Church,  in  which  there  are  licensed  grocers. 

7909.  The  denomination  to  which  you  now  belong 
does  not  permit  its  members  to  hold  licences? — ^No; 
but  that  had  not  the  slightest  influence  with  me  when  I 
gave  up  the  spirit  trade. 

7910.  Mr  Wright^  have  you  a  statement  to  make? — 
Mr  Wrxgkb — ^I  read  tiie  few  remarks  I  have  prepared  ^ — 
'  I  have  been  in  the  grocery  business  for  upwards  of  14 

*  years.     Part  of  that  time  I  held  a  licence.     It  is  about 

*  7  years  since  I  gave  it  up.     My  reason  for  doing  so 

*  was  that  I  saw  the  evil  effects  it  had  upon  many  of  my 
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<  cnstomers,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  law. 

*  In  the  first  place,  for  example,  many  of  those  who  had 
'  weekly  accounts,  their  husbands  often  came  along 
'  with  their  wives  on  pay-night,  so  that  they  might  get 

*  a[  glasa  or  a  pint  of  beer,  and  often  made  these  poor 
'  women  drink  with  them,  much  against  their  will 
'  Some  of  those  are  now  drunkards,  just  by  the  training 

*  they  got  going  to  the  licensed  grocer  for  their  pro- 
'  visions.  Again,  a  man  has  a  drunken  wife.  He  goes 
'  to  the  licensed  grocer,  gets  a  pass-book,  tells  him  to 

*  give  his  wife  what  groceries  she  requires,  but  no  drink, 
'  and  he  would  pay  weekly  what  she  gets,  as  he  could 

*  not  trust  her  with  his  wages ;  but,  by-and-by,  his  wife 

*  gets  intimate  with  the  grocer,  asks  him  to  mark  in  her 

*  pas&-book  1  stone  oatmeal,  say,  at  2s ;  gets  only  f 
'  stone,  which  comes  to  Is  6d,  and  a  giU  of  spirits, 
'  which  make  2a     Again,  she  may  get  marked  in  her 

*  pass-book  J  lb.  tea,  8d;   sugar,  8d.  =  la  4d.;  gets 

*  \  lb.  tea,  8d;  1  lb.  sugar,  4d.;  and  2  pints  beer,  4d., 
'  which  come  to  la  4d. ;  and  m  many  cases  drink  is 

*  marked  goods  or  sundries  to  deceive ;  and  is  it  not 

*  reasonable  to  think  that  many  grocers  are  tempted  to 
'  do  it,  when  the  profits  arising  off  the  drink  is  much 
'  larger  than  off  meal  and  sugar?  These  are  facts  that 
'  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  time  I  held  a 
'  licence.     I  know  by  experience  that  a  licensed  grocer 

*  is  as  a  training-school  for  the  publichousa      I  have 

*  known  many  that  would  not  enter  a  publichouse,  but, 

*  after  some  training  behind  the  grocer's  tearboxes,  they 

*  could  go  anywhere.     I  believe  the  only  remedy  is  the 

*  separation  of  the  sale  of  spirits  from  groceriea' 

7911.  How  long  is  it  since  you  gave  up  the  licence? 
— Seven  yeara 

7912.  Did  your  business  fall  off  in  consequence? — 
No ;  I  think  it  rather  increased. 

7913.  Did  it  increajse  from  that  time  forward? — 
Yes ;  gradually  my  drawings  increased. 

7914.  Did  you  get  customers  who  dealt  with  you 
because  you  did  not  sell  drink  ? — ^Not  to  my  knowledga 

7915.  Do  you  belong  to  any  denomination  which 
objects  to  its  members  dealing  in  liquor? — ^No. 

7916.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  number  of 
customers  belong  to  any  denominatiDn  which  acts  upon 
that  rule? — I  don't  know  of  any. 

7917.  How  do  you  account  for  your  business  in- 
creasing from  the  tune  when  you  gave  up  selling  liquor  ? 
— I  don't  know. 

7918.  We  had  a  grocer  doing  a  large  business  before 
us,  who  said  he  ggive  up  the  spirit  trade  on  conscientious 
grounda  That  is,  perhaps,  a  comprehensive  expression. 
But  he  said  his  business  fell  off  20  per  cent,  and  that 
he  was  12  years  or  so  in  making  up  the  loss  he  suffered, 
because  the  profit  on  spirits  was  about  double  that  on 
groceriea  You  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  your  busi- 
ness has  increased  from  the  time  when  you  gave  up 
selling  spirits? — ^Yes;  but  I  did  not  say  that  my  profits 
had  increased. 

7919.  Then  did  your  profits  diminish  ? — ^They  are  not 
so  much  diminished  now.  They  diminished  a  Httleat  first 

7920.  Mr  CampbeU  Swirdon, — Have  you  many 
customers  who  get  groceries  from  you,  and  their  drink 
from  other  tradesmen  ? — ^I  make  no  inquiry  in  regard  to 
that,  and,  therefore,  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is 
another  thing  I  would  say,  and  that  is,  that  if  the 
licence  were  removed  from  grocers  it  would  prevent 
drunken  women  getting  their  drink  from  the  grocera 
It  would  also  prevent  them  deceiving  their  husbands,  or 
their  husbandis  deceiving  them.  I  know  many  cases  of 
that     I  could, point  out  several  casea 

7921.  The  Chairman, — ^What  sort  of  instances  do 
you  refer  to? — ^I  refer  to  instances  of  men  deceiving 
their  wives — asking  for  tobacco,  and  marking  it  down 
in  their  pass-book,  and  getting  drink  for  it. 

7922.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUork — Might  not  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  business  be  that  your  shop  has 
become  more  thoroughly  respectable  since  you  gave  up 
selling  drink  ? — Yea  Li  most  of  the  licensed  grocers' 
shops  in  the  tpwn  there  are  always  some  drinking 
customers  puffing  away  at  their  pipe.  To  respectable 
people  that  is  very  disagreeabla  When  I  had  the 
licence  I  always  found  that  some  one  was  coming  in 


and  asking  for  liquor.     I  have  even  had  them  coming  ABEBnwai, 
round  to  fiie  back  of  the  counter  and  asking  me  for  a         ~ 
glasa     Strangers  have  even  done  this;  and  this  was  ^9^*^^^^' 
especially  the  case  in  the  morning.  JFrigTu. 

7923.  Mr  i^er^rtwow,— Before   8   o'clock  ?— Yes ;   I        

open  at  7  o'clock 

7924.  And  between  7  and  8  o'clock  you  have  had 
people  coming  in  asking  for  drink,  have  you  ? — Yea 
They  come  in  very  often  in  the  morning,  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  general  rule  throughout  the  town  for  them  to  get 
it  in  that  way. 


297.  Mr  Gborgb  Angus,  Licensed  Grocer,  Na  14 
Bank  Street^  Ferryhill,  examined 

7925.  T?ie  Chairman, — ^What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment which  I  will  read  to  the  Commission : — '  Having 

<  been  a  licensed  grocer  for  20  years,  I  have  had  ample 

*  opportunity  of  studying  the  working  of  the  grocery 
'  and  spirit  trade  combined,  and  horn  the  experience  I 
'  have  thus  acquired  I  am  satisfied  they  would  be 
'  better  separated — 1st,   Because  of  the  difficulty  of 

*  enforcing  the  law  so  as  to  prevent  drink  being  conr 
'  sumed  on  the  premises ;  2d,  Because  while  the  two 
'  are  combined  iJiere  is  often  a  temptation  to  the  pur- 

*  chaser  of  groceries  to  invest  in  spirits,  and  through 
'  this  channel  commence  a  career  ending  in  drunken- 

*  ness ;    3d,  Because   of  the  frequency  parents  send 

*  chil(ben  under  age  for  drink,  thus  causing  the  grocer 

*  to  violate  his  licence,  and  also  familiarise  the  child 

<  with  the  drinking,  habits  of  its  parenta     For  these 

*  reasons  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  conducive  to 
'  the  public  weal  that  the  grocery  and  spirit  trade 
^  should  be  separated' 

7926.  When  you  say  that  the  two  trades  should  be 
separated  do  you  contemplate  having  houses  with 
licences  on  the  same  conditions  as  grocers,  with  thiB 
exception,  that  they  sell  drink  only? — ^Yes;  I  do  not 
believe  in  free  trade  in  liquor.  Placed  under  restrict 
Idons  it  becomes  a  monopoly.  No  monopolies  affecting 
the  whole  community  should  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals,  far  less  the  drink  trade.  I  hold  this  traffic 
should  therefore  be  entirely  conducted  and  controlled 
by  either  local  or  imperial  authority.  Shops  for  the 
sale  of  drink  planted  wherever  the  community  required 
them,  and  only  there;  and  seeing  Government  have 
already  a  laige  staff  of  excisemen  checking  every  bushel 
of  malt  turned  into  beer  or  spirits,  every  gallon  of  wine 
or  brandy  imported  or  exported,  the  public  would  by 
this  means  have  a  perfect  guarantee  of  the  purity  and 
maturity  of  the  article  they  were  purchasing,  all  party 
strife  arising  from  this  trade  put  an  end  to,  and  the  loss 
to  revenue  &om  diminished  demand  made  up  from  the 
profits  arising  from  salea 

7927.  You  do  not  mean  to  turn  over  the  whole  trade 
to  the  publichoude  business  ?  Do  you  mean  that  there 
should  be  houses  with  licences  to  sell  liquor  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  but  still  entirely  separated 
from  the  grocery  trade? — Yea  There  are  such  houses 
at  present  I  suppose  that  if  the  licence  were  taken 
from  the  grocers  these  houses  would  continue  to  exist 

7928.  Do  you  think  that  if  after  a  certain  time  no 
grocer  could  hold  a  licence,  some  of  them  who  are  now 
licensed  grocers  would  take  up  the  liquor  shops  you 
have  mentioned  ? — ^Very  likely  they  woidd 

7929.  Mr  Campbell  JSwintoru — Have  you  any  reason 
for  continuing  to  hold  a  licence  youraelf  ? — ^I  could 
assign  several  reasona  For  instance,  I  hold  that  there 
is  the  use  as  weU  as  the  abuse  of  liquor.  If  I  did  not 
hold  that  there  was  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse  of  it  I 
would  give  up  the  licence ;  but  I  believe  in  the  use  of 
it  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  abuse  is  so  frequent 
that  I  would  rather  see  the  grocery  trade  without  it 

7930.  The  Chairman, — ^Perhaps  you  cannot  afford 
to  give  up  the  licence  unless  otiiers  do  the  same  ? — 
Exactly.  I  am  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
If  I  give  up  my  licence  and  my  neighbour  retains  it, 
my  neighbour  has  the  advantage. 
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Aberdeek.       7931.  Some  people  would  take  their  business  away 
—         from  you  if  they  could  get  liquor  and  groceries  at  the 
George  Angus,  q^q  g^Qp^  ^nd  that  shop  happened  to  be  your  neigh- 
bour's ?— -Very  possibly. 

7932.  Mr  Campbell  8mnton. — ^What  rent  do  you 
pay^-£30. 

7933.  Sheriff  CriMon.— Where  is  Ferryhill  ?— -It  is 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Aberdeen. 

7934.  The  Chairman. — ^What  class  of  people  live 
there  ? — It  is  an  upper-class  locality. 

7935.  Then  you  are  not  troubled  by  people  coming 
and  asking  for  drink  to  be  consumed  in  the  shop  1 — ^No. 
I  don't  allow  it,  and  people  don't  ask  ii 

7936.  Mr  Campbell  StointotL — The  upper  class  of 
customers  who  inhabit  your  district  would  not  come 
into  your  shop  for  such  a  purpose? — We  have  a  mix- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  customers.  Among  others  we  have 
the  better  class  of  tradesmen.  They  would  never  think 
of  coming  and  asking  to  drink  liquor  in  the  shop.  I 
don't  sell  any  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

7937.  Have  you  customers  among  the  working- 
classes  ? — ^Yes. 

7938.  They  know  you  too  well  to  ask  you  for  drink 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? — Yes.  I  don't  think 
I  am  asked  once  in  six  months  for  liquor  to  be  drank  in 
my  shop. 

7939.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  sell  much  drink  in 
small  quantities  ? — Not  very  much ;  I  don't  encourage 
that 


Ocorge  Gall      298.  Mr  Georgb  Gall,  School-Board  Officer,  King 
Street^  Aberdeen,  examined. 

7940.  The  Chairman, — You  have,  I  think,  a  state- 
ment to  read  to  us,  Mr  Gall  % — ^Yes.  It  is  as  follows : — 
I  am  principal  officer  to  the  School  Board  of  Aber- 
deen. I  was  formerly  a  constable  in  the  burgh  police 
force  for  upwards  of  nine  years.  I  have  done  police 
duty  all  over  the  burgh.  I  have  the  best  possible 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  licensed  grocers  conduct 
their  business,  and  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
licensing  system  as  regards  grocers.  Of  the  276 
licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeen,  only  about  a  tenth  part 
of  them  conduct  their  trade  in  conformity  with  the 
law ;  in  short,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  public- 
houses  with  a  grocer's  licence,  as  drink  is  daily  sold  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeen  keep  a  very  small  stock 
of  groceries  and  provisions.  Their  being  called  grocers 
and  provision-merchants  is  a  mere  sham.  A  number 
of  the  licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeen  open  their  shops 
about  6  A.M.,  and  even  earlier,  to  sell  drink.  This 
they  do  a  very  great  traffic  in  before  the  pubHcans  are 
allowed  to  open.  A  great  number  of  the  grocers  keep 
open  after  1 1  at  night,  especially  on  Saturdays,  to  seU 
dxink  after  the  publichouses  are  shut  It  is  quite 
common  for  licensed  grocers  to  sell  spirits  in  open 
bottles  to  children  to  carry  to  their  parents.  The  bad 
language  which  is  to  be  heard  in  the  lowest  class  of 
these  shops  is  such  that  when  children  are  sent  for 
groceries  they  cannot  fail  to  hear  it  I  have  it  from 
licensed  grocers  themselves  that  they  frequently  sell 
drink  to  married  women,  and  put  it  down  to  the 
husband's  account  as  soap  or  other  necessaries.  When 
I  was  a  constable,  pubHcans  frequently  complained  to 
me  of  licensed  grocers — often  next  door  to  tilieni — 
selling  more  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
than  the  publican.  This,  in  many  cases,  I  knew  to  be 
quite  trae.  I  am  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  the 
half  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeen  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  consequently  a  very 
large  number  of  them  know  little  or  anything  about 
groceries  when  they  commence  business;  but,  still, 
they  are  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  because  it  requires 
little  or  no  business  training  to  sell  drink.  I  have 
often  known  licensed  grocers  living  in  a  back  room  in 
connection  with  their  shop,  and  selling  drink  by  a  side 
d^r  on  Sundays.  The  carrying  out  of  the  Act  in 
regard  to  licensed  grocers  is  far  from  being  strictly 


<  enforced  in  Aberdeen.  I  have  also  a  good  idea  of  how 
^  the  licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeenshire  conduct  their 
'  business.  They  are  generally  a  class  of  men  of  good 
'  business  habits  and  standing.     A  great  majority  of 

*  them  sell  general  goods,  and  are  men  who  have  served 

*  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade.     The  law  in  regard  to 

*  selling  of  drink  by  grocers  in  the  county  is  much 
^  better  observed  than  in  the  burgh,  for  one  reason,  that 
^  the  police  organisation  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the 

*  bur^     The  separation  of  the  grocery  and  spirit  trade 

*  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  great  improvement' 

7941.  Mr  Campbell  Smrdon. — By  a  separation  of  the 
trade,  you  are  not  afraid  of  driving  people  to  the  public- 
houses,  are  you? — ^No. 

7942.  The  GJiairman, — ^When  you  saw  the  things 
you  have  mentioned  in  your  report  going  on,  did  you 
report  them  1 — No. 

7943.  Why  not? — I  got  no  encouragement;  rather 
the  reverse. 

7944.  Sheriff  Crichion. — From  whom  did  you  get  no 
encouragement  ?  Was  it  from  the  police  authorities  ? — 
Yes. 

7945.  Were  you  absolutely  discouraged  from  doing 
it  ? — Sometimes  the  parties  were  brought  up,  and  some- 
times they  were  not  Even  when  there  was  plenty  of 
evidence,  the  cases  were  often  put  off  without  having 
been  brought  to  the  court  at  alL  That  was  quite  a 
common  thing. 

7946.  The  Chairman, — ^Was  that  the  case  with 
pubhchouse  offences  too  ? — Yes. 

7947.  Sheriff  Criehton, — How  long  is  it  since  you 
left  the  force?— I  left  in  May,  1873. 

7948.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  been  school  board 
officer  since  then  ? — Ye& 

7949.  Mr  Campbell  Staintan. — ^When  you  state  that 
you  would  not  be  afraid,  in  separating  the  two  trades, 
of  driving  people  to  the  publidiouses,  do  you  mean  that 
the  people  who  go  to  the  grocers  would  not  drink  at 
all,  or  that  there  is  less  evil  in  getting  drink  from  the 
publichouses  than  in  getting  it  from  the  grocers? — It 
would  diminish  drinking  to  a  great  extent  Parties  who 
will  have  drink  will  go  to  the  publichouse,  while  others 
would  keep  away  from  the  pubhchouse. 

7950.  There  are  some  people  who  take  drink  because 
they  get  it  at  the  grocers  who  would  not  take  it  if  they 
had  to  go  to  the  pul^hchouses  for  it  Is  that  not  so  ? 
—Yes. 


299.  Mr  James  Kbnnib,  Cabinetmaker,  220  Greorge 
Street^  Aberdeen,  examined. 

7951.  The  Chaimum. — ^Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
in  which  the  law  is  commonly  violated  ? — Yes.    I  wish 
to  submit  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation.     I  may  state  that  I  could  put  my  finger  on 
the  men,  and  that  I  could  get  witnesses  to  corroborate 
what  I  say.     I  will  read  what  I  have  to  state  upon  this 
subject.    ^  The  present  state  of  the  grocer's  licence  is 
such  that  they  can,  and  do  violate  the  law.     Numerous 
instances  can  be  given  to  prove  that  the  present  re- 
strictive system  ib  completely  insufficient   I  have  lived 
in  the  east  and  north  ends  of  the  city  all  my  life.     I 
have,  therefore,  had  good  opportunities  to  take  note  of 
how  the  grocers  work  with  their  licence.     They  have 
all  large  cans  at  the  end  of  their  counter,  and  behind 
these  the  drink  is  consumed.     I  wish  to  submit  a  few 
instances  which  came  under  my  own  observation  within 
this  year.     The  first  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  a  grocer  in 
the  east  end  of  the  city,  who  opens  his  sh<^  a  few 
minutes  past  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  allows 
the  liquor  to  be  consumed  upon  his  premises  as  openly 
as  if  he  was  allowed  to  do  so.     I  had  occasion  to  pass 
this  grocer's  shop  every  morning  to  my  work  for  the 
period  of  five  months,  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
four  and  five  coal  carts  standing  along  the  street, 
waiting  on  the  men  who  were  drinking  in  this  grocer's 
shop.     I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  that 
grocer  opened  so  early  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
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*  sell  drink.     His  trade  in  that  respect  was  good,  for 
'  his  shop  was  seldom  less  than  half  full  of  people.' 

7952.  Sheriff  CriMon. — ^During  what  period  did 
that  extendi — From  March  to  the  end  of  July  this 
year.  I  have  passed  the  shop  when  it  was  being 
opened,  and  I  have  seen  the  people  running  out  of  the 
closes  over  to  the  shop  tS  get  drink. 

7953.  Did  you  see  them  drinking? — Yes,  quite 
openly.  The  glasses  were  arranged  on  the  counter.  I 
hive  been  in  another  grocer's  shop,  who  cut  21b  loaves 
into  penny  slices  and  sold  them.  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  i^op  when  a  woman  bought  two  slices,  and  got 
along  with  it  a  dram  at  the  back  of  the  counter.  I 
have  seen  many  since  then, — poor,  destitute  creatures, 
—come  to  the  shop  and  drink. 

7954.  What  period  would  you  give  to  this  1 — It  was 
about  eight  years  ago:  The  grocer  has  given  up  busi- 
ness. He  told  me  he  would  not  bring  up  his  family  in 
the  place.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  country  from 
the  evil  influences  surrounding  him.  Then  I  have  to 
state  that  on  the  fast  day  in  April  last  I  went  to  the 
Cove  to  enjoy  myself  on  a  holiday.  I  went  into  the 
grocer's  shop  to  get  some  food.  I  could  not  get  in  for 
a  crowd.  At  last  I  pushed  my  way  into  the  shop, 
which  was  full  of  boys,  whose  ages  reached  from  13  to 
17.  They  were  all  sitting  in  a  back-room  or  at  the 
counter  drinking.  They  were  taking  it  wherever  they 
could  get  it.  On  that  occasion  the  village  was  filled 
with  drunk  boys  and  some  few  girls,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  villagers.  That  was  the  fast  day  in 
Aberdeen.  I  wish  to  refer  to  another  grocer  at  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  who  has  a  small  fire  at  the  back 
of  his  coimter.  Eound  this  fire  he  sets  porter  till  it 
warms.  This  porter  is  much  patronised  by  the  work- 
shops in  the  (^strict,  simply  because  it  is  warm,  and 
the  work-people  come  and  consume  it  on  the  premises. 

7955.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  any  other  case  to 
mention  ? — I  have  seen  many  other  cases,  but  I  could 
not  just  prove  them  if  asked  to  do  so. 


300.  Mr  Andrew  Munro,  Shoemaker,  25  Causeway- 
end,  Aberdeen,  examined. 

7956.  Tlte  Chah'man. — ^What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  1 — I  have  just  noted  down  a 
few  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me,  as  follows : — 
^  I  am  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  to  trade,  and  carry  on 

*  business  as  such  at  1  Charles  Street,  Causewayend.     I 

*  have  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  way  licensed 

*  grocers  conduct  their  business  for  the  last  five  or  six 

*  years,  and  consider  that  they  exercise  a  most  demoral- 
^  ising  influence  on  the  community.     In  passing  along 

*  our  street,  one  cannot  miss  to  see  that  they  carry  on 

*  their  business  in  open  violation  of  the  law.     I  can  see 

*  two  licensed  grocers'  shops  out  at  my  shop  window, 

*  and  can  see  both  men  and  women  passing  out  and  in, 

*  and  purchasing  drink  and  consuming  it  in  the  shop. 

*  Sometimes  as  many  as  six  will  go  in  at  one  time  and 

*  get  drink,  and  drii^  it  on  the  spot.  Women  gene- 
'  rally  go  singly.     I  have  seen  some  of  them  getting 

*  whisky  into  a  vessel  such  as  a  tea-cup  or  a  cream-pot, 

*  and  go  into  an  entry  and  drink  it  there,  being  a^d 

*  to  take  it  home.     I  never  counted  how  often  people 

*  would  pass  in  for  drink  in  a  day, — ^perhaps  20  or  30 
^  times,  and  perhaps  oftener.     I  have  also  seen  little 

*  children  supplied  with  whisky  and  bottled  drink  to 

*  carry  it  home.     The  grocer  often  draws  the  cork,  and 

*  the  children  will  be  having  a  sip  on  the  way  home. 
'All  this  I  have  seen  taking  place,  and  the  police  look- 
'  ing  on.  I  believe  to  a  certain  extent  the  police  are 
^powerless  to  prevent  it;  but  to  a  great  extent  they 
*don't  try,  as  they  can  easily  be  bribed.     It  is  not  to 

*  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  shops  where  such 

*  conduct  is  carried  on.     I  don't  know  a  shop,  except 

*  one  from  Union  Street  northward,  where  it  is  not 
^camedon.  I  believe  the  licensed  grocer's  to  be  the  most 
^  immorally  conducted  business  of  any  in  the  commn- 
^nity,  and  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  great  need 
'  exists  for  the  two  trades  being  separated.' 


7957.  Do  you  mean  tiiat  the  police  are  witnesses  of  A'bbbdbbk. 
the  children  carrying  away  the  liquor,  or  of  drinking  in         *~" 
the  shopi — The  police  see  drinking  going  on  in  the'^^^*''*^^'^^*^ 
shops  frequently.     My  opinion  is  that  they  cannot  pro»^        """^ 
vent  ii     They  are  powerless  to  prevent  it,  for  this 

reason,  that  there  is  perhaps  only  one  man  present 
The  policeman  has  no  witnesses,  even  though  he  goes 
into  the  shops,  to  do  which  he  has  always  a  certain 
delicacy.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  would  not  get  parties 
in  the  shop  who  would  be  prepared  to  bear  evidence. 

7958.  Sheriff  CWcA^ow.— Could  you  not  have  assisted 
the  police  ? — I  could  easily  have  done  that  hundreds  of 
times,  but  it  would  be  disagreeable  for  me  to  go  into  a 
court  to  give  evidence  against  my  neighbours.  That  is 
a  thing  I  would  not  at  cdl  care  about 

7959.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — What  you  have  said 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  police  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  not  successfully  prosecuting  these  people. 
You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  police  being  bribed, 
have  you? — I  don't  know.  I  remember  passing  a 
grocer's  shop  one  evening  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The 
night  watchman  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
between  the  door  and  the  window.  I  saw  the  grocer 
slip  out  his  hand,  put  it  round  the  comer  of  the  wall, 
and  handed  the  poHceman  a  bottle  filled  with  about  two 
gills  of  whisky.  The  policeman  slipped  the  bottle  into 
his  pocket  and  walked  off.  So  far  as  violations  of  the 
law  are  concerned,  I  say  in  my  written  remarks,  and  I 
say  it  advisedly,  one  cannot  pass  by  without  seeing 
drinking.     I  saw  it  as  I  was  coming  here. 

7960.  To-day  ?  —  Yes ;  I  saw  drinking  on  the 
premises. 

7961.  Tlie  Cliairmaru — Drinking  in  the  shop? — 
Yes.  If  one  wishes  to  keep  his  eyes  open  he  can  see 
it  daily.     I  saw  it  twice  yesterday. 

7962.  Mr  Campbell  Smnt<m. — Of  what  class  are 
the  shops  you  see  it  in? — What  you  would  term 
neither  highest  nor  lowest  The  rents  of  them 
would  be  from  £\6  to  £20.  Some  of  them,  I  would 
fancy,  are  tolerably  respectable.  I  have  seen  drinking 
going  on  in  localities  where  the  shops  are  much  more 
highly  rented. 

7963.  What  class  of  people  are  the  drinkers? — I 
saw  three  men  pass  into  a  very  respectable  shop.  I 
happened  to  be  standing  talking  to  a  friend  right 
opposite  the  door.  The  three  men  passed  in  and  were 
supplied  with  drink  at  the  back  of  the  counter.  They 
seemed  to  be  farmers  or  people  of  that  description.  I 
have  seen  the  very  lowest  of  people  go  out  and  in  to 
these  shops.  I  am  also  convinced  that  a  great  many 
respectable  people  go  into  these  shops  who  would  not 
like  to  be  seen  going  into  publichouses — ^people  who 
bear  a  pretty  respectable  character  and  occupy  a  toler- 
ably fair  social  position.  They  would  not  care  about 
going  into  a  low  publichouse,  although  they  might  go 
into  a  hotel  or  a  house  of  that  description. 

7964.  The  Chmrman. — You  don't  object  to  the  trade 
in  liquolr,  do  you,  provided  it  is  legitimately  conducted  ? 
—I  object  to  the  trade  in  liquor  altogether.  I  con- 
sider it  is  an  evil  from  top  to  bottom,  and  I  have  also 
a  decided  objection  to  its  being  illegally  carried  on. 
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7965.  The  Chairman, — What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — ^All  that  I  have  to  say  is 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  grocer's  shop  every 
morning  about  half-past  7  or  8  o'clock  at  the  comer  of 
our  street,  and  I  see  men  and  women  coming  out  of  it 
I  see  them  coming  out  every  minute  of  the  day,  and 
not  one  day  only  but  every  day.  It  is  a  continual 
thing  from  morning  to  night — I  mean  the  sale  of 
drink — ^to  go  in  and  have  a  glass  of  whisky  or  a  pint 
of  porter,  and  policemen  waJk  in  and  have  a  glass 
along  with  others.  There  are  many  other  shops  who 
do  the  same  thing  as  this  shop.     In  tho  Gallowgnto,  of: 
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1  see  q«iite  frequently,  yon  \7ill  get  drink  in  all  the 
shops.  I  refer  specially  to  the  shop  I  have  mentioned. 
You  will  see  it  on  Saturday  night  after  11  o'clock.  I 
sometimes  stand  at  my  door  and  have  a  smc^e,  and  I 
see  what  is  done.  The  shop  doors  are  shut^  and  a  tap 
comes.  A  voice  asks,  *  Who's  there  ? '  ThMi  the  door 
is  opened  and  they  go  in,  and  come  out  with  a  hottle — 
half-a-dozen  of  them  every  Saturday  night — not  one 
Saturday  night,  but  every  Saturday  night 

7%6.  Sheriff  OrieMon. — At  what  time  of  the  night 
does  this  happen) — 11  and  12  o'clock. 

7967.  The  Chaimum, — It  is  a  habit  with  some 
people  who  remaik  on  the  proceedings  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  say  that  many  c^inioiis  but  jm  facts  are  offered, 
so  the  more  facts  you  give  us  the  better) — I  have  seen 
in  that  shop  parties  walk  up  and  down  oatside  and 
watch,  and  w^  in  and  have  their  *  nobbier '  while  I 
was  standing  in  the  place  getting  one  too.  It  is  not 
there  alone  that  it  is  done.  I  don't  believe  thare  are 
20  grocers'  shops  where  you  will  not  get  drink.  I  will 
go  into  the  first  I  come  to,  if  I  want  drink,  and  get  it 

7968.  Mr  Gaavpbell  BtcmtorL — Do  you  ev^r  do  it  now  ? 
— Not'now.  When  in  the  habit  of  drinking  I  drank 
more  in  the  grocer's  than  in  the  publichouse.  My 
wife  and  I  would  be  out  taking  a  walk  on  Saturday 
afternoon  togethei^^  and  I  would  say,  *  I  could  take  a 

*  brandy  ev'  now.'  She  would  say,  *  So  could  L  We 
'  will  go  into  the  grocer's,  because  I  don't  like  to  go 
'  into  the  publichouse.'  And  so  we  went  in  and  had 
a  pint 

7969.  You  never  had  the  least  dif&culty  in  getting 
it  % — No ;  I  am  never  in  the  least  afraid  for  that 

7970.  For  how  many  years  did  that  go  onl — ^Too 
long. 

7971.  For  your  own  sake  perhaps;  but  for  how 
many  years  did  it  continae ) — May  be  10  yeaiss  or  there- 
about 

7972.  The  Chadrman. — ^When  did  you  give  it  up? — 
I  stopped  it  altogether  about  nine  months  ago.  When 
I  have  occasion  to  go  into  grocers'  shops  I  can  aee  the 
same  things  as  I  have  deecribed.  I  see  th&m  walking 
round  the  counter  and  getting  what  they  have  to  get 
and  come  out  Sometimes  parties  going  in  will  say  to 
me,    *Are  you  goii^  to  get  a  pinti*     *No,'  I  reply. 

*  Then  just  stop  there  till  I  oome  out'  And  I  would 
just  wait  for  them. 
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7973.  The  ChmrmaUi — You  were  fcamerly  a  magi£- 
trate  of  this  city,  were  you  not) — Yes. 

7974.  WiU  you  kindly  read  the  statement  whidi  I 
believe  you  have  prepared )  '  I  am  a  merchant  In 
'  following  my  bu^ess  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  a 

*  good  ded  in  Scotiand,  and  especially  over  the  ryortk- 
'  eastern  counties,  and  h«ve  also  travelled  in  America. 

*  I  have  had  my  residence  in  Aberdeen  for  the  last  28 
'years.  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
'subject  now  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  was 

*  for  four  years  one  of  the  magistrates  who  form  the 

*  borough  licensing  court.     My  observation  has  led  me 

*  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act  would 
'  have  been  of  much  more  value  could  its  clauses  have 

*  been  more  thoroughly  enforced  in  respect  of  grocers* 
'  licences.  It  is  consistent  with  my  knowledge  that  a 
'large  number — I  shoiild  say  the  majority — ol  the 
'  lid^eed  groceis  systematically  and  persistently  idolate 
'their  certificates  by  celling  more  or  less  to  be  €on- 
'  sumed  on  the  peratiaes,  which  is  unfair  to  those  who 
'  pay  for  the  privilege.  It  is  my  opinion  that  gnat 
'  good  would  be  effsotod  by  the  separation  of  the  «a]e 
'  of  ixKtoadicating  drinks  froin  the  ordinary  grooeiy  and 
'geneval  busioese  in  connectian  with  wMoh  it  is  at 
'present  conducted  ±1  the  great  ma^rity  of  xBases. 
'  Tbe  number  of  licensed  grocers  is  so  great  that  it  is 
'  impossible  for  the  police,  whose  duly  it  is  to  see  that 


'  the  conditions  of  the  certificates  axe  adhered  to,  to 
'  detect  {he  mai^  cases  of  breach  of  oertificate,  even  if 
'theyareso  disposed.  Ent  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
'  pciiioe  are  not  infrequently  induced  to  shut  their  eye» 
'  to  the  violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  There  is. 
'  mueh  to  say  jn  excuse  of  the  ordinary  constable. 
'Very  often  the  commissionSrs  of  pohce  are  them- 
'selves  heenoed  grooers,  and  px^secutions  are  ahnost 
'  constantly  the  cause  of  much  ill-will  to  the  officer  in- 
'  forming.  If  the  constable  does  not  succeed  in  proving 
'  his  case  with  two  or  tfiree  witnesses  it  breaks  down^ 
'he  is  disappointed,  and  often  receives  but  scanty 
'  thanks  for  Mb  trouble.  Hie  finea^  which  aoe  usually 
'modified  to  25s  for  a  first  ofGanoe,  and  50s  for  a 
'  second,  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  hseaches,  and  not 
'  infrequently  are  of  little  considqration  in  relation  to- 
'  amount  of  business  done,  and  the  chances  of  eacape  by 
'  using  great  vigiLanoe  and  despatdi  in  supplying  the 
'  drink.  If  a  third  conviciion  is  imminent  means  are 
'  frequently  taken  to  have  a  change  of  tenant  For 
'this  reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  licences- 
'  from  one  tenant  to  anoth^  during  the  currency  of  the 
'liceace  ought,  except  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
'  tenant,  to  be  avoi^d.  Weeo  the  tiade  carried  on  by 
'  wine  and  spirit  merchants  unconnected  with  any  oth^r 
'  business,  the  number  of  licences  would  of  necessity  be 
'  reduced  to  one-f ourtii  or  less  of  the  present  number, 
'and  the  keeping  of  dealers  stadfitly  to  the  terms  <£ 
'  their  certificate  would  be  ccnnparatively  easy,  whether 
'in  charge  of  the  police  or  the  Excise.  If  separation  weie 
'  to  be  entertained  by  Parliament,  my  Attention  has  been 
'  directed  to  the  question  of  compensatian.  While  I  dj> 
'  not  think  ih&t  grocers  and  other  general  merchantfihave 
'  any  legal  claim  to  hold  a  licence  more  than  one  year 

*  — the  law  making  it  imperative  that  all  lioemses  have 
'  to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year — yet,  as  a  matter  of 
'  equity,  I  think  there  would  be  much  ground  fair  com- 

*  plaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  capital  invested 
'  in  the  business,  and  who  have  hitherto  ccmiphed  with 
<  the  terms  of  their  certificates,  were  they  to  be  called 
'  upon  at  once  to  conform  to  an  immediate  alteration  of 
'the  law  in  this  respect  I  should  suggest  that  no 
'  new  licences  be  granted  in  connection  with  any  other 
'  business  whatever,  and  that  j&  term,  say  of  iseven  to  ten. 
'  years,  be  allowed  to  the  present  holders  to  make  pre- 
'  paration  for  the  change,  continuing  the  licence  at  the 
^diacretien  of  the  licensing  Tnagintmtftft  for  the  term 
'  indicated,  or  such  other  term  as  would  be  just  and 
'  equitable.  I  have  conaidexed  the  objedioxi,  that  were 
'  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  only  allowed  when  no 

*  other  bufiiness  was  carried  on  in  the  aame  premises, 
'  that  in  the  rural  districts  ineonvenienoe  would  ariee 
'  by  the  restricted  trade  not  afibrdinga  8(»iroe  of  eupjdy 
'as  a  business  by  itself.  My  impression  is  that  it 
'  might  be  done  in  conneotion  with  inns  or  hotels  in 
'exceptional  cases.     The  jnevalenoe  of  conducting  the 

*  general  business  in  the  country  now  by  means  of  van» 
'  is  said  to  be  abused  by  introducing  with  them  a  kind 
'  of  hawking  with  groceries  and  ^irits  in  connection. 
'  with  the  collection  of  dairy  produce.  Were  a  c<Hn^ 
'  {deteaepaiaction  ef^ted  th^  oosikL  not  be  done.  Ab- 
'a  matter  of  close  observEtum,  extending  over  a  period 
'  of  more  than  20  years,  I  have  been  forced  to  ih^  con- 
'  elusion  that  in  all  saaes  the  increase  oi  facilitjes  lor 

*  obtaining  intoxioatzng  drinh^  and  the  multiplication  of 
^  agents  by  mnans  id  groe^s  and  grocers'  lieenoes,  un^ 
-'  doubtedly  leads  to  iaeroaaed  drinking  and  the  preva- 
'  lence  of  drunkemiess.  My  attention  has  been  diieeted 
'  to  evkienoe  ^iwn  by  Mr  M'Bonald,  M.P.,  and  others, 
'in  which  tbey  grro  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  is  better 
'that  flfdnts  be  conamned  in  the  publichouse  rather 
'than  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  I  differ 
'entiielky  from  Ihem  in  regard  to  that  conclusion, 
'  These  aiaein  most  cans  leetraining  infimeneea  of  vazioaB 
'kinds  brought  to  bear  at  home  on  penone  inclined  to 
'  dzink  to  esaeoB,  whsresB  the  interest  of  the  seller  is  ix> 
'  ooKtimie  the  supply  as  kmg  as  the  money  lasfai,  and 
'means  aas  freqiffintly  used  by  companionship  and 
^other  induoements  to  promc^  excess  ih  the  publie- 
'  home.  In  regard  to  tibte  important  point  of  eoum^e, 
'<  it  is  eeldom  possible  to  prevent  iamiheairom  acquiring 
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*  a  knowledge  of  tte  habits  of  parents  and  elder  mem- 
^bers  of  the  fenxily,  and  the  danger  of  imitatiiig 
"^exanrple  in  obtaining  drink  smrepiitiouslj  from 
-•licenced  grocers  td  be  consomed  on  the  premises^  and 
'•brjr  frequenting  publichouses  for  the  pi»pose  of  drink- 
■*  ing,  18  in  my  opinion  greater  than  it  would  be  in  seeing 
''intoxicating  dnnks  occasionally  rosed  at  homa  It  is 
*very  rare  that  parents    are  not    restrained  by  the 

*  preisence  of  the  children  from  a  feeling  of  danger  in 
♦this  respect  and  vice  versa.  Were  the  so^^preesion  of 
•the  number  of  grocers'  licences  likely  to  lead  to  the 
'  increase  of  drinking  in  publichouses  I  ahoukL  expect 
■*no  improvement  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  but  I 
-^have  a  strong  conviction  that  tiiis  wouH  not  be  the 
'^  case,  but  the  opposite.  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
^  that  a  publichouse  licence  in  the  common  acceptation 
^  of  the  term*  ought  not  to  exist — i.e,^  for  consumption 
^  on  the  premises.  I  should  only  think  it  necessary  to 
^  grant  licences  to  hotels  and  hona-fide  restaurants 
^  where  food  was  regularly  supplied.  It  is  notorious 
''that  fdthough  this  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
"*  there  are  a  very  large  proportion  of  publichouses,  or 
^  so-called  licensed  victuallers,  who  supply  no  kind  of 
"*  refreshments  whatever  except  intoxicating  drinks, 
''whose  entire  trade  depends  upon  habitoal  tippling 
**  and  evening  drinking,  which  cannot  be  said  to  tend 
^rn  any  way- to  comfort  or  public  convenience.     And 

*  the  existence  of  this  class  of  houses  forms  a  great 
'^  temptation  and  proves  a  snare  to  large  numbers  in 
^the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated.  Many  of 
^  those  who  frequent  them,  weakened   by  the   often 

*  yielding  to  the  temptation,  would  most  gladly  have 

*  the  temptation  removed ;  and  any  licensed  grocer  who 
'^  allows  drinking  on  the  premises  is  responsible  for  all 
^  these  evils,  and  in  an  aggravated  &am.     It  has,  I 

*  think,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considenng  this  whole 

*  question  of  licencing,  that  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
^ill  doubt  Uiat  free  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks  is 
^inadmissible;  that  restriction  is  a  neceesity  for  the 
''common  weal,  and  must  therd^ore  be  strictly  regu- 
^lated  by  statute.  In  this  light  it  is  of  the  ^t 
''importance  that  the  trade  should  be  in  as  few 
'  hands  as  possible,  in  order  that  these  restrictions 
''may  be  efectivB  at  much  less  cost  and  trouble 
''than  presently  obtains;  and,  further,  that  there 
'*  should  be  the  least  possible  temptation  to  dealers 
^to  violate  the  terms  of  their  certificates.  My.obser- 
'^vation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"^  great  number  of  licences  granted  both  to  grocers  and 
■*  publichouses  has  rendered  the  trade  nnremunerati-Te, 
'  and  the  frequency  of  transfers  shows  that  this  is  the 
''case  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  generally  believed. 
''  Besides  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  order  to  render  the 
''business  profitable  inferior  spirits  are  sold.  The 
^  business  being  of  a  kind  wMcl^  it  is  supposed,  requires 
^little  or  no  knowledge  to  conduct  it,  is  often  resorted 
^to  a%  an  easy  way  of  making  a  living;  but  in  the 
''  interests  of  both  traders  and  customers  it  is  desirable, 
''in  my  opinion,  to  have  it  restricted  as  much  as  is 
'*  possible  consistent  "with  our  present  notions  of  public 
''  convenience.     It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  the  separation 

*  of  the  business  and  other  changes,  &c.,  would  curtail 
"^  the  number  of  persons  and  places  engaged  in  the  trade 
''to  such  a  limit  as  would  enable  the  legislature  to 
'enact  licensing  laws  of  a  much  more  simple  form, 

*  would  render  Sie  introduction  of  limited  fines  unneces- 

*  sary,  and  make  any  breach  of  the  terms  of  certificate 
*the  cause  of  its  -withdrawal  The  very  large  number 
^presently  engaged  and  interested   in    the  business, 

*  directly  and  indirectly,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
♦legislating  on  the  question,  while  separation  of  the 

*  trade  -would  reduce  them  to  a  minimum,  and  make 
^  legislation  more  easy  and  effective.  I  have  observed 
♦what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  shoitening  of  the 

*  hours  of  sale,  and  agree  -with  those  who  have  given 
♦evidence  as  to  the  benefits  of  shortening  tiie  time, 

*  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  sell  not  to  be  con- 
^sumed  on  the  premises,  should  not  exceed  12^  hous, 

*  say  from  8  to  8.  I  also  think,  on  the  whole,  that  in 
'the  case  of  spirit  merchants,  although  it  might  be 
'  better  to  prevent  the  sale  in  open  vessels,  it  would  be 


^a  hardship  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
'  ties,  and  restriction  to  not  less  than  a  quart  would 
'  be  unreasonable.  The  f oUowing  figures  -will  show  the 
'operations  of  the  licensing  court  in  Aberdeen  since 
•  1854.     The  popuMion  waa  then  54,000.     We  had 

1854*  1864. 1872. 1874. 1876. 

Inns  and  hotels. 61       50      52      47       41 

Publichouses. 339     153     145     122     122 

Grocers  or  spfait-dealers     127     220    297     284     276 
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'of  population.  It  has  to  be  mentioned  that  these 
'  figures  refer  to  the  Eoyalty,  the  boundary  of  which 
'  was  extended  in  1871,  which  accounts  for  the  increaae 
'  in  the  number  from  that  period,  although  the  propor- 
'  tion  to  population  is  lesii  To  show  the  state  of 
'  public  opinion  in  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th 
'  October  1873,  a  large  and  influential  meeting  of 
'  citizens  was  held  in  Music  HaE  Buildings  to  consider 
'  the  best  means  of  removing  or  abating  the  evils  of 

*  intemperance,  which  was  attended  by  ^  Lord  Pro- 
'  vost,  magistrates,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  other 
'  citizens,  when  the  following  motion  was  unanimously 
'  agreed  to : — "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
'  "  up  resoluttons  in  &ivour  of  the  reduction  of  public- 
'  "  lK)u»e  licences,  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  sale, 
'  '^  abolition  of  the  grocers'  licences  and  the  court  of 
'  "  appeal,  and  sueh  other  points  as  might  be  thought 
'  "  necessary,  and  submit  i3ie  same  to  a  further  meeting 
'  '^of  conference."  On  the  10th  December  a  largely 
'  attended  meeting  was  held  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
'  committee.  The  finding  of  the  meeting  was  that 
'  with  reference  to  the  question  raised  at  the  late  oon- 
'  f  erence,  and  anxiously  considered  by  the  committee, 
'  regarding  the  e-^ils  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
'  groeery  and  ^irit  trades,  it  is  desiraihle,  -with  a  view 
'ix)  the  ultimate  separation  of  tlMiae  trades  by  the 
'  legislature,  that  no  new  Hcence  be  granted  nor  i^irit 
'  licence  transferred  to  any  person  in  respect  to  premises 
'  open  for  the  sale  of  tea  or  groceries.     It  -was,  however, 

*  agreed  not  to  press  the  resolution  on  the  magistrates 
'  until  the  legislature  decided  as  to  an  alteration  of  the 
'  statute.  It  -will  be  seen  from  the  return  obtained,  on 
'  the  motion  of  Mr  Barclay,  M.P.,  before  Parliament, 
'  that  the  number  of  licensed  publichouses  in  Aberdeen 
'  under  £\0  rent  there  -were  no  less  than  71,  and  from 
'  XIO  to  £20  of  rent  52.  The  magistrates  since  have 
'  been  gradually  improving  this  state  of  things.' 

7975.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment?— Yes. 

7976.  Do  you  recommend  that  a  change  should  be 
brought  about  as  soon  as  vested  interests  -will  permit  1 — 
Yes. 

7976.*  Ho-w  do  you  think  the  law  might  be  altered 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  present  breaches  of  it  while 
the  grocers'  Hcenees  continue? — I  see  no  effective  means 
without  separation;  but  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
licences,  and  making  breaches  punishable  by  the  f  or- 
f^ture  of  the  certificate,  -would  give  hoMeis  a  stronger 
interest  in  respecting  the  law,  and  whoever  had  the 
charge  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  certificates  would 
be  able  to  detect  breaches ;  so  tiiat  in  that  respect  the 
law  would  be  much  more  easily  enfcurced. 

7977.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  numbers  were 
reduced  detection  would  be  earner  1 — Yes,  detection  is 
practically  impossible  under  the  present  state  of  things, 
however  willing  the  police  may  be.  With  the  numl^r 
of  houses  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  constables, 
if  the  grocers  are  really  watchful  in  breaking  the  law, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  them. 

7978.  Did  you  hear  the  e-ridance  given  by  the  last 
two  or  three  -witnesses) — I  did  not  pi^  very  strict 
attention  to  it,  as  I  was  looking  over  my  own  statement 

7979.  They  told  us  that  driiiTring  in  licensed  grocers' 
shops  was  a  matter  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence, 
patent  to  anybody  going  along  the  street  One 
witness  said  he  saw  it  to-day .  and  yesterday,  and  that 
it  can  be  seen  several  times  a  day.    Is  it  consistent 
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Aberdbsk.    with  your  knowledge  that  sach  a  state  of  things  exists) 

—  *— The  state  of  things  does  exist     I  had  prepa^  a  few 

-^^^     illustrations,  which,  however,   I  did  not  trouble  the 

£88iemani.     QQ^^^^^gg^Qj^  ^th.     On  visiting  houses  which  it  was 

my  duty  to  do  when  transfers  were  wanted,  and  on 

going  in  abruptly,  I  found  drinking  going  on.     I  think 

^ere  will  be  no  question  on  any  side  that  violation  of 

the  certificate  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

7980.  Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  you  if  you  think 
there  has  been  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  be  hard  on  the  grocers  ?— The  duty  must 
be  enforced  through  the  police,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
duty,  because  there  are  many  most  respectable  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  trade,  and  they  are  themselves 
frequentiy  commissioners  of  police,  and  on  that  account 
the  working  of  the  Act  through  the  parties  who  have 
really  the  control  of  the  police  is  an  exceedingly 
awkward  thing.  I  believe  the  enforcing  of  the  law 
will  depend  very  greatly  on  the  disposition  of  superin- 
tendents of  police  and  other  officials.  In  certain  cases 
it  will  be  very  fairly  and  earnestly  enforced,  and  in 
other  cases  it  will  be  allowed  very  much  to  work  itself, 
and  unless  attention  is  directed  to  Aiolations  there  will 
not  be  much  done. 

7981.  But  respectable  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
trade  would  not  be  anxious  to  allow  violations  of  the 
law  to  go  on,  would  theyl — I  don't  think  so ;  but  being 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  being  commissioners,  I  think 
the  influence  on  the  police  would  have  the  same  eflfect 

7982.  "Would  not  respectable  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  trade  be  anxious  to  keep  the  trade  respectable  1 — 
It  depends  very  much  on  what  their  idea  of  respect- 
ability is.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  good 
many  engaged  in  the  trade  look  upon  this  restriction  as 
arbitrary,  and  not  so  much  a  breach  of  any  morality  as 
a  matter  upon  which  there  is  an  arbitrary  law,  and  the 
violation  of  which  is  not  a  very  extraordinary  evil  even 
if  it  IS  done. 

7983.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  say  that  if  you  had 
not  grounds  for  saying  it.  You  say  that  some  people 
in  authority  look  on  this  as  really  no  offence,  and  rather 
discourage  its  active  suppression:  you  say  that  ad- 
visedly ]— Yes. 

7984.  You  would  not  say  that  unless  you  knew  it  to 
be  the  case  ? — I  should  not  say  it  unless  I  had  a  strong 
conviction  that  it  was  true. 

7986.  Is  that  conviction  inferred  from  the  inefficient 
prosecution  of  such  cases  or  from  expressions  by 
individuals  in  authority  ? — Expressions  by  individuals, 
and  the  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  be 
represented  in  the  Commission.  When  a  case  ia  lodged, 
and  fair  evidence  led  against  it,  I  think  that  as  a  rule 
the  case  is  followed  out  honestly  and  fairly.  I  speak 
more  of  the  vigilance  with  which  cases  of  breach  are 
looked  for. 

7986.  You  don't  think,  do  you,  that  the  police  are 
encouraged  to  be  active  in  looking  out  1 — In  some  cases 
they  are  encouraged,  and  in  some  they  are  not 

7987.  You  mean  in  certain  beats,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  certain  licenced  houses? — If  it  were  in  certain 
beats  that  would  depend  very  much  on  the  constable 
on  duty;  he  might  have  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
people  carrying  on  business  there,  and  knowing  how 
disagreeable  a  duty  it  is  to  give  information  he  might 
not  be  inclined  to  watch  very  closely  for  a  breach, 
although,  if  he  found  one,  he  would  really  carry  it 
through.  I  refer,  however,  to  the  action  of  local 
authorities  and  superintendents  through  the  country, 
and  not  so  much  to  special  beats  in  this  city. 

7988.  In  what  way  are  they  encouraged  in  some 
and  not  in  other  cases  1 — ^It  would  depend  very  mUch 
on  the  constable  and  the  particular  qiiarter  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

7989.  You  see  we  want  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  Here  is  a  law  which,  as  we  see  from  a  good 
deal  of  evidence,  is  systematically  disregarded,  and 
you,  who  have  been  a  magistrate  of  the  city,  say  you 
don't  think  the  police  are  much  encouraged  to  enforce 
it  Now,  it  is  important  to  the  Commission  to  know 
exactly  what  this  means.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  it 
means  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  persons  interested 


in  the  trade  in  the  police  commission  the  police  are 
discouraged  from  actively  putting  down  these  breaches 
of  certificate  ? — I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  it 
was  altogether  from  the  presence  of  persons  interested  in 
the  trade  in  the  commission.  I  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  say  that  if  there  was  any  influence  of  that  kind 
there  would  not  be  the  same  encouragement  for  the 
superintendent  to  enforce  on  the  part  of  the  men  the 
duty  generally  of  watching  these  cases  very  strictly. 
It  depends  more  on  the  energy  of  the  superintendent^ 
who  is  always  affected  by  the  tone  of  the  commissioners 
more  than  anything  else.  My  obser\'ation  was  directed 
to  Gla^ow,  where  I  understood,  from  the  change  of  the 
superintendent,  the  convictions  were  much  more  fre- 
quent with  regard  to  certain  houses  than  at  a  former 
period,  as  to  instance  of  this. 

7990.  By  whom  is  this  looked  upon  as  an  arbitrary 
law,  which  does  not  involve  a  moral  obligation  to 
enforce  it? — ^I  think  chiefly  by  those  in  the  business, 
and  by  a  good  many  of  their  customers.  Those  who 
go  and  obtain  drink  from  the  licensed  grocer,  knowing 
that  it  is  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  licence,  must^  in. 
many  cases  at  least,  do  it  from  that  conviction. 

7991.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  said  there  were  more 
licences  than  there  were  police  to  watch  them.  Can. 
you  say  how  many  police  there  are  in  Aberdeen? — 100, 
only  the  half  of  which  number  can  be  on  duty  at  one 
time. 

7992.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  ? — Nothing  which  is  not  already  embodied  in  my 
statement 
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Mr  Albxandbb  Walker,  Mer- 
chant, Aberdeen. 

Mr  William  Smart,  of  Farqu- 
harson  &  Co.,  Licensed 
Grocers,  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Charles  Smith,  of  Gordon 
&  Smith,  Licenced  Grocers, 
Aberdeen. 


examined. 


7993.  The  Chairman, — What  have  you,  Mr  Walker, 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  our  inquirj'  ? — Mr  Walker, — I 
may  say  that  I  am  here  to  give  evidence  to  assist  you 
in  tins  inquiry,  not  as  a  member  of  the  trade,  but  to 
enable  you  to  free  the  inquiry  from  the  somewhat 
obvious  mist  that  is  put  upon  it  You  have  been 
brought  here  at  a  peculiar  time  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  the  line  of  evidence  led  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  remarks  I  have  made.  With  these 
remarks  I  am  here  to  give  what  information  I  can, 
derived  from  40  years'  experience,  and  for  no  par- 
ticular purpose  other  than  the  truth.  I  don't  think  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  that  any  good  would  result  from 
a  separation  of  the  traces.  I  believe  that  much  incon- 
venience would  fall  on  the  public  by  any  such  eflTort 
I  believe  there  is  no  more  sin  in  the  selling  of  good 
liquor  than  in  the  drinking  of  it 

7994.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  whether  you  do  it 
according  to  law? — I  am  not  speaking  of  breaches  of 
the  law.  I  heard  singular  evidence  given  to-day  by  a 
late  magistrate,  which  goes  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
have  to  say  further  that  it  is  known  to  all  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  these  matters  that  for  partisan 
purposes  much  has  been  said  about  the  evils  of  the 
junction  of  the  two  trades,  but  very  little  has  been 
proved,  and  nothing  to-night,. in  my  hearing.  The 
trade  as  conducted  might  be  kept  &ee  of  much  of  the 
e^ils  that  are  around  it  were  the  law  as  it  stands 
carried  out  more  by  those  who  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  do  it^  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it  Licensing 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  vested  in  the  burghs  in 
a  bench  of  bailies,  any  more  than  it  ou^t  to  be  in 
counties  in  the  hands  of  cudos  rotulorum.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  seem  to  me  safe  holders  of  the 
power.  The  rectification  will  come  when  the  power  is 
an  imperial  power  under  imperial  control  It  wiU 
not  be  got  by  Permissive  Bills  nor  by  the  separation  of 
the  two  trades. 
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7995.  You  say  the  burgh  magistrates  and  the  county 
justices  are  not  the  proper  people  to  enforce  the  law. 
AVho  are  1 — ^I  say  they  don't  carry  it  out 

7996.  Who  are  the  proper  people  to  do  it  1 — ^Perhaps 
the  sheriff^  under  imperial  direction,  should  grant  the 
licences. 

7997.  I  may  say,  in  regard  to  a  remark  you  made 
about  our  being  here  at  a  peculiar  time,  that  we  chose 
oiur  own  time  to  como,  and  we  came  to  Aberdeen 
because  it  was  the  nearest  convenient  place  to  Dundee ) 
— I  understood  you  meant  to  go  no  further  than 
Dundee,  but  that  you  had  been  asked  by  certain  parties 
to  come  here. 

7998.  We  made  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  things  in 
various  places — whether  there  would  be  evidence  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  hear.  We  were 
informed  that  we  should  hear  certain  startUng  evidence 
about  evasions  of  the  law,  and  we  thought  it  our  busi- 
ness to  come.  We  certainly  have  heard  startling 
evidence,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
can  or  cannot  controvert  that  evidence.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  respectable  part  of  the  trade 
which  has  been  excepted,  but  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
licenced  grocers  of  the  city.  Are  you  prepared  to  con- 
trovert that  evidence? — I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is.  I  have  heard  some  prepared  essays  read,  but  that  I 
would  hardly  call  evidsnce.  One  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  another  an  ex-constable.  It  may  be  evidence  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  low  places. 

7999.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  justifiable  remark  to 
make.  You  must  not  comment  on  the  witnesses  who 
preceded  you.  I  have  invited  you  to  contradict  the 
evidence  if  you  cani — ^I  don't  know  what  the  evidence 
is.  You  have  called  it  *  startling  evidence,*  and  I  do. 
not  caU  it  evidence  at  alL 

8000.  Whether  ^t  was  true  or  not  is  another  matter. 
We  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it.  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  superintendent  of  police  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  evasion,  which  he  is  unable  to  stop.  Much 
the  same  thing  was  said  by  a  former  magistrate ;  and 
witnesses  who  gave  their  names  and  addresses  say  that 
they  have  seen,  in  localities  which  they  indicated,  fre- 
quent evasion  of  the  law.  Now,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
that  is  evidence, — very  strong  evidence, — unless  it  is 
contradicted.  Seeing  that  you  seem  to  have  some 
reason  to  throw  reflections  on  those  who  gave  it,  are 
you  prepared  to  contradict  the  evidence, — evidence  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeen  are 
in  the  constant  habit  of  selling  liquor  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  and  that  it  is  consumed  on  the  premises 
in  a  very  open  manner  1 — I  have  no  means  of  fcaowing. 
I  heard  a  statement  made,  but  I  took  it  for  what  it  was, 
worth,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 

8001.  Then  what  do  you  know  on  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry  1 — I  am  certain  that  much  inconvenience  would 
fall  to  the  pubHc  by  any  such  separation  as  is  indi- 
cated by  this  inquiry.  I  know  no  reason  why  the 
trades  should  be  separated 

8002.  The  convenience  is,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  many 
people  like  to  buy  liquors  and  groceries  at  the  same 
shop  ? — Quite  so. 

8003.  Mr  Campbell  SmrUoik — ^Do  you  know  any 
instances  of  violation  of  the  law  ? — I  certainly  do  not. 
I  do  not  go  prying  into  other  people's  practicea  I 
speak  of  what  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
and  do  not  come  with  any  prepared  paper  here. 

8004.  The  Chairman. — You  are  Dean  of  Guild  of  the 
city,  are  you  not? — ^Yea 

8005.  As  Dean  of  Guild,  do  you  sit  among  the 
magistrates  1 — No,  I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  do  not  sit  on 
the  bench  of  bailies  licensing ;  but  I  do  sit  in  my  own 
court 

8006.  Mr  Campbell  Sainton. — ^Do  you  know  of  any 
violation  by  grocers  elsewhere  than  in  Aberdeen  % — I  do 
not ;  I  have  heard  much,  but  I  know  nothing. 

8007.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  say  you  know 
of  no  reason  for  separating  the  trades? — Yes;  and  I 
have  in  vain  searched  for  it^  even  in  the  evidence  you 
have  been  getting. 

8008.  The  Chairman, — Have  you  anything  to  add? 
w-I  think  not 


8009.  What  have  you  to   say,   Mr   Smart? — Mr   Aberdebx. 
Smart. — Nothing,  except  that  I  cannot  see  the  pro-     .    -^ 
priety  of  separating  the  tradea     That  would,  in  my     '^{^'^f!' 
opinion,  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  many  parties  if  it       jfrim^^ 
were  dona  Smart; 

8010.  You  are  doing  what  is  called  a  large  family       CharU* 
business,  are  you  not  ? — Yea  SmiUt. 

801 L  And  conducting  your  business  in  a  thoroughly 
respectable  manner,  I  have  no  doubt? — Yea 

8012.  Probably  you  are  much  better  known  to  the 
people  living  in  this  city  than  to  us,  and  they  will  have 
no  doubt  about  the  way  in  which  you  conduct  your 
businesa  Suppose  it  is  the  case,  as  stated  to  us,  that 
a  great  many  dealers  in  the  city  are  breaking  the  law, 
and  under  cover  of  their  licence  are  carrying  on  a 
publichouse  business,  do  you  think  that  does  not  call 
for  some  change  to  procure  an  enforcement  of  the  law  ? 
— Certainly ;  but  it  is  in  the  small  shops  that  that  is 
chiefly  done,  where  people  have  not  been  bred  to  tho 
businesa 

8013.  Have  you  customers  who  buy  liquor  in  small 
quantities  ? — ^We  stopped  selling  smaller  quantities  thaai 
pint  bottles  seven  years  ago. 

8014.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — None  of  the  working 
classes  are  among  your  customers,  are  they  ? — Not  a  great 
many. 

8015.  The  Cliairman. — Is  the  larger  part  of  your 
business  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant's  business  or  a 
grocer's  business  ? — I  have  the  two  trades  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

8016.  The  separation  of  the  trades  would  involve - 
your  giving  up  the  half  of  your  business  ? — Yea 

8017.  (To  Mr  Smith). — ^Are  your  circumstances  much* 
the  same  as  Mr  Smart's? — Mr  Smith. — ^Very  similar. 

8018.  If  the  trades  were  separated,  how  much  of 
your  business  would  be  taken  away  ? — Fully  one-third,, 
— not  a  half. 

8019.  How  long  have  you  carried  on  both  branches- 
of  the  business  ? — I  have  been  in  the  trade  for  about  30 
years,  and  in  my  present  business  for  upwards  of  20 
yeara 

8020.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Do  any  of  your 
customers  get  drink  to  consume  on  the  i^remises? — 
Never. 

8021.  They  are  not  of  the  class  that  would  ask  it, 
are  they  ? — No. 

8022.  Neither  you  nor  your  customers  belong  to  the 
class  of  people  among  whom  such  breaches  of  the  law 
are  likely  to  occur?— Sometimes  a  person  coming  from- 
England, — I  mean  an  Englishman, — ^would  come  in  by 
mistake  and  ask  if  we  sold  drink  in  that  way.  Of 
course  he  finds  out  his  mistaka  Drinking  on  tho 
premises  is  not  known  in  respectable  shopa 

8023.  Your  customers  are  not  of  a  class  that  would 
propose  to  do  such  a  thing,  are  they  ? — No.  I  think  a 
means  for  curing  the  disease  connected  with  the  trade 
would  be  if  no  Hcences  were  given  to  any  one  who  has 
not  been  bred  to  the  grocery  business,  or  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  it  I  think  the  giving  of  licences  to 
all  who  come  and  apply  for  them  has  led  to  many  of  the 
things  complained  of,  which  we  all  look  upon  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  trade.  Men  go  into  little  shops,  and  sell 
drink  along  with  groceriea  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  case 
that  they  have  only  a  few  groceries  to  sell,  and  that 
they  depend  more  upon  the  selling  of  drink.  Now,  if 
the  licence  were  given  only  to  those  who  have  been 
bred  to  the  grocery  trade,  or  who  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  it,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  great 
meana  for  curing  the  eviL  Another  thing  which  I  do 
not  think  would  be  attended  with  any  haim  to  the 
community  would  be  if  wines  and  spirits  were  not  sold 
in  less  thiui  a  pint  bottla  The  quart  bottle  is  rather 
big,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  adopted  as  the  limit  The 
pint  bottle  contains  2\  gill§,  and  it  would  not  be  a  very 
great  hardship  to  any  class  of  the  community  if  they 
had  to  purchase  that  quantity.  This  would  also  tend 
to  do  away  with  the  great  evil — of  which  I  have  heard, 
although  I  cannot  speak  about  it  from  positive  know- 
ledge— of  breaches  of  the  law  committed  by  grocera 
Another  improvement  I  would  suggest  is  that  no 
licensed  grocer  should  open  his  premises  to  sell  drink 
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Abukbeen.  before  eight  o'clock  m  the  moming,  and  tliat  he  should 
close  his  shop  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  That,  I  think, 
would  do  away  with  the  class  of  smsdl  shops  who  depend 
upon  decoying  the  puhHc  after  hours  or  early  in  the 
morning.  I  think  aU  legitimate  business  connected 
with  our  trade  could  be  transacted  in  the  hours  between 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  8  o'clock  at  night. 

8024.  Mr  Ferguson, — Would  you  confine  the  sale 
of  groceries  to  those  hours? — I  would  not  insist  on 
that. 

8025.  The  difficulty  is  that,  i^a  ^op  is  open  for  the 
sale  of  groceries  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  hours  at  night,  the  evil  which  is  complained  of 
continues  to  exist? — Yes;  but  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  no  one  was  permifcted  to  sell  spirits  after  the 
hours  I  have  mentioned. 

8026.  Mr  Campbell]  S/Knrdon, — Even  at  present, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  sell  before  8  o'dbck  in 
the  morning,  but  yet  there  are  cases  of  parties  who 
secure  drink  before  that  hour  ? — In  these  cases  I  should 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  con- 
viction- Another  thing  I  would  suggest  is,  that  no 
grocer  should  be  licensed  in  a  town  such  as  this  whose 
rent  was  under  £40.  In  any  case  where  a  licence  was 
given  to  a  shop  with  a  rent  less  than  that,  it  should  be 
on  a  petition  from  three-fourths  of  the  householders  in 
the  district. 

8027.  The  Chadmum.^'Do  you  think  the  evils  that 
exist— fif  they  do  exist — ^have  been  caused  by  the  too 
numerous  granting  of  licences? — I  should  think  that 
the  evil,  when  it  does  exists  lies  there.  Many  of  the 
shops  are  small  places,  where  no  grocery  trade  is  done. 
In  these  cases  the  business  is  conducted  by  men  who, 
even  if  there  was  a  grocery  trade,  could  not  manage  it 

8028.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — ^You  have  spoken  in 
favour  of  sealed  bottles.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  casks  were  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
the  shops  t — I  think  that  would  be  impossible. 

8029.  Why  f— It  might  be  kept  in  the  cellar. 

8030.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  keep  the  cask  in  the 
cellar? — ^I  think  it  would. 

8031.  Would  not  that  be  a  certain  security? — It 
might,  and  it  might  not  be. 
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306.  Mr  Robert  Stbvbns,  Licensed  Grocer, 'j 

George  Street,  Aberdeen,  lexamined. 

307.  Mr    Jamk    Littlbjohn,     licensed  j 

Grocer,  Green,  j 

8032:  TAcC^atrmaw.— Whathaveyou  to  sayonthe 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  Mr  Stevens?— Jfr  Stevens — ^I 
have  very  little  to  communicat&  I  have  been  requested 
by  those  who  are  in  our  trade  to  appear  before  you,  I 
suppose,  chiefly  because  of  the  length  of  time  I  have 
been  in  the  business.  The  last  three  witnesses  who 
have  given  evidence  represent  the  merchants  who  serve 
the  great  peiople  in  the  town.  We  s^ppear  before  you 
as  representing  the  merchants  who  supply  the  middle 
and  working  classes.  In  making  the  few  statements  I 
have  to  make,  I  feel  very  much  put  about  by  what  has 
been  stated  by  a  few  of  my  frienda  I  have  been 
paralysed  by  it  I  live  very  near  the  same  locality  to 
which  some  of  them  referred ;  but  there  must  be  a  purer 
atmosphere  in  the  precise  spot  where  I  live,  for  I  con 
sav  that  I  sell  no  drink  on  my  premises.  It  is  very 
seldom  evw  asked ;  and  if  asked  firom  me,  it  is  never 
given.  I  have  another  statement  to  make.  I  have 
seen  it  in  evidence  already  given  before  the  C!om* 
mission  in  other  cities,  and.  as  I  believe,  here  also--* 
though  of  this  I  am  not  certain — that  a  great  many 
females  ask  drink,  and  get  it  put  down  under  the  head 
'  cash,'  ^  meal,'  or  something  else.  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness 40  years,  and  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  you  all 
that  I  never  had  a  customer  in  my  shop  who  made  such 
a  proposal  to  me.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  H 
such  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  me,  it  would  never 


have  been  agreed  to.  I  cannot  conceive  the  great  dif- 
ferences which  exist  in  the  manner  in  which  people 
conduct  their  bunness.  Evidence  has  also  been  given 
in  regard  to  individuals  applying  for  liquor  with  open 
cans,  jais,  broken  tea-cups,  and  so  on.  I  can  say  in. 
regard  to  that  that  these  articles  have  never  been  pre- 
sented to  me  to  be  filled  with  spirits  or  wine.  I  desire 
also  to  say  that  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing. 

8033.  Evidently  yours  is  not  the  class  of  house  we 
have  been  hearing  about? — ^Well,  I  hope  not 

8034.  We  understand  that  you  do  not  do  such 
iMngs^  and  that  respectable  merchants  do  not  Un- 
fortunately, the  Commission  have  had  numbers  of  pass- 
books before  them  with  these  very  entries  in  them. 
That  proves  that  there  are  people  who  are  carrying  on 
a  less  respectable  trade  than  yours  ? — ^I  think  that  is  a 
bad  trade  to  carry  on.  The  grocers  whom  I  represent 
are  quite  agreed  to  open  at  8  and  shut  at  8.  We 
wiU  be  quite  ready  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as  that 
In  regard  to  the  police,  I  shall  be  happy  that  a  police- 
man goes  through  my  shop  at  any  time  he  likes,  if  he 
is  not  in  my  way.  I  shall  be  happy  if  he  does  so  any 
day,  and  at  any  hour.  I  shall  not  hindw  him  in  the 
least.  In  regard  to  the  excuses  which  have  been  made 
for  the  police  being  unable  to  detect  breachee  of  the 
kw,  I  feel  humbled  in  hearing  such  excuses.  It  seems 
that  they  cannot  do  their  work.  What  is  the  use  of 
them  ?  In  r^;ard  to  supplying  bottles  filled  with  Hquor, 
I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  have  them  all  thoroughly 
corked.  Since  this  inquiry  began,  in  addition  to 
corking  the  bottles,  I  have  ordered  that  they  shall  all 
be  rolled  up  in  paper,  in  order  to  prevent  children  or 
young  pec^le  meddling  with  the  liquor.  I  m^t  also 
refer  to  the  age  at  which  whisky  should  be  soldi  I  do 
do  not  know  if  it  is  in  my  province  to  do  so,  but  I  see 
that  in  other  places  witnesses  have  spoken  on  liiat 
subject  I  thii^  you  would  hear  much  less  ol  dronken- 
nese  if  a  law  were  made  ihat  ^niits  shall  not  be  sold 
unless  they  have  been  two  years  in  bond.  If  spirits 
were  that  a^a  before  they  were  sdd,  I  think  they  would 
be  medicine  instead  of  poison. 

8035.  Mr  Gan^beU  Smnton, — Judging  from  what 
you  said  in  regard  to  your  practice  of  putting  up  bottles, 
I  do  not  think  you  have  any  objections  that  the  bottles 
should  be  sealed? — ^No;  it  woidd  only  be  a  matter  of 
keeping  a  gas  burning,  and  a  bit  of  wax  and  a  stamp. 

8036.  llien  you  do  not  agree  with  stmie  gentlemen 
in  youp  tiade  who  say  that  is  impossible  ? — ^I  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing  it  individually. 

8037.  Some  members  of  the  trade  have  said  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible,  ixom  the  amount  of  trouble 
involved  t—There  is  nothing  impossible  about  it,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

8038.  Sheriff  Crichtan, — Bo  you  do  a  large  working- 
class  trade  ? — Yes ;  just  a  middle,  respectable  class  trade, 
— ^people  who  would  not  do  such  things  as  we  have 
heard  of. 

8039.  Mr  Campbell  Smntork-'—'Do  the  working 
classes  come  to  your  shop  ? — ^I  have  a  good  many  very 
respectable  people  coming  to  my  shop.  My  business  is 
a  considerable  degree  below  Mr  Wadker's,  and  that  of 
the  other  gentlemen  we  have  heard  to-day ;  still,  some 
very  respectable  people  come  to  me. 

8040.  The  Chairman. — Mr  littiejohn,  do  youjgene- 
rally  concur  with  what  Mr  Stevens  has  saidC-ifr 
Little/oJm^^^YeB ;  1  wholly  concur  with  what  he  has 
said.  I  mtLj  just  state  that  I  have  held  a  Hoenoe  since 
1835,  and  therefore  have  had  great  experience  in  every 
department — ^wholesale  and  retail-«-of  ^e  grocery  trade. 
I  have  had  a  large  retail  business  for  24  years,  prin- 
cipally among  what  is  called  1^  better  dass  of  p^ple. 
A  considerable  majority  of  my  customers  have  been  the 
middle  elasses  and  tradesmen.  I  have  also  had  some 
of  the  very  poorest  as  cmtomers,  and  a  nimiber  of 
farmers  and  counlay  people  besides.  ¥rom  what  I 
know  of  the  business  my  impression  is  that  to  separate 
the  licence  from  the  grocery  trade  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  which  some  parties  think  it  would  serve.  It 
would  produce  a  great  amount  of  inconvenience,  and 
be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  public.    I  have  a  number 
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of  customers  who  send  orders  from  the  country,  and 
among  other  orders  one  for  a  bottle  of  wine  or  whisky* 
These  parties  would  feel  it  a  hardship  to  think  that  I 
had  to  send  out  to  the  publichouse  and  pay  3d.  or  4rd. 
additional  for  it  in  order  to  supply  them  with  the  com- 
modity. Our  sale  is  chiefly  in  pint  and  quart  bottles. 
On  one  day  of  the  week  we  fill,  arrange,  and  set  past 
the  number  which  we  think  we  will  xequire  for  the 
week.  We  also  sell  some  liquor  in  smalls  quantities 
among  the  poorer  people.  Some  of  them  come  in  for 
perhaps  a  giU  or  half  giU  of  whi^y  or  brandy.  I 
generally  a^  them  what  they  are  to  do  with  it  I  do 
not  approve  of  drinking  in  the  way  which  has  been 
represented  in  evidenee  Uhd&j.  The  people  at  whom 
I  make  the  inquiry  I  have  just  repeated  generally  tell 
me  tiiey  have  been  desired  to  get  the  liquor  for 
medicine.  I  would  certainly  think  it  a  hardship  if 
they  could  not  get  that  small  quantity  of  spirits  at  a 
moderate  rate  when  the  rich  man  gets  his  gallon  or 
bottle.  On  these  grounds  I  do  not  think  that  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  licence  from  our  business  would  do  the 
good  which  some  parties  anticipate.  It  would  only 
put  the  supply  of  the  drink  into  another  and  a  worse 
channel  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  instances  which  were 
brought  \xg  before  you  to^iay.  I  think  that  the  busi- 
ness with  which  I  have  been  so  long  connected  was 
slandered  by  some  of  the  evidenoe.  It  is  easy  to  make 
statements,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  prove  them.  I 
have  heard  sbnilar  statem^its  of  that  kind,  and  upon 
heing  investigated  they  always  broke  down.  I  would 
not  believe  ODe-twentibth  part  of  it.  There  may  be 
something  in  it — I  fully  believe  ^»re  is  truth  in  it — 
but  ilit  came  to  proof  I  fear  it  would  break  dowxu  In 
regard  to  the  inatanofis  given  as  to  paxties  gatsting 
dnnk  in  certain  places,  if  you  separate  the  drink  from 
the  grocers  these  parties  would  go  to  spirit  shops.  If 
parties  are  inclined  to  have  spirits  they  will  have  theaa 
whether  they  get  them.in  botiias  or  in  any  other  form. 
There  is  a  class  who  are  diseased  in-  Ihe  maitor  of 
drink,  and  have  a  craving  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  large  dass  who  only  use  it  ior  legitimate 
purposes  in  their  homes.  Parties  who  use  it  in  this 
legitimate  way  would  think  it  a  gseat  harddidp— «nd 
so  would  I — ^to  have  to  pay  more  for  it  by  getting  it 
through  another  channel  They  might  also  get  a  worse 
article.  They  certainly  would  have  more  inconveittenee 
in  getting  it  In  every  trade  there  are  pexsans  who 
conduct  their  business  respectably;  there  are  some 
who  conduct  it  in  a  more  req»ectable  manner  than 
others.  The  grocery  business  ia  in  the  same  position 
as  others.  I  do  not  know  of  any  grocers  who  are 
regularly  bred  who  do  such  things  as  have  been  men- 
tioned to-day.  I  certaiidy  never  had  any  experieniee  of 
it  At  a  time  a  party  will  oome  and  ask  for  hquor  to 
be  drunk  in  the  shop,  but  we  tell  him  that  there  is  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
them  with  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  preHiiaB&  I 
consider  that  any  respectable  grocer  getting  a  eertifi- 
cate  on  certain  conditions,  if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  will 
keep  to  the  conditions.  I  consider  myself  bound  to  do 
that  I  know  as  respectable  men  as  myself  who  have 
held  the  same  conviction.  They  have  never  been  in 
the  way  of  breaking  the  terms  of  their  certificate,  or  of 
^iGouraging  children  or  any  other  class  of  the  oom- 
nmnity  to  drink.  I  never  ask  a  customer  to  buy 
whisky.  I  let  the  custpmers  ask  for  it  if  they  want  it, 
along  with  other  provisions.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
lot  of  the  evidenoe  in  regard  to  the  grocery  trade  given 
here  to-day  is  a  slander  on  the  gxoeexB  and  on  a  portion 
of  ihe  tzade  in  Aberdeen. 

'  8041.  Mr  Canipbdl  Bwmton* — With  regard  to  the 
great  hardship  and  inconvemeniie  you  say  it  would  be 
to  ^hid  public  net  to  get  spirits  at  the  place  where  they 
get  their  groceries,  do  you  think  that  after  all  it  would 
be  so  very  great)  For  instance,  a  man  cannot  get  his 
drapery  where  he  gets  his  groceries,  and  it  surely 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  very  great  trouble  if  he  had 
to  go  to  a  difierent  shop  for  hijs  spirits) — No ;  but  the 
custom  of  the  trade  has  so  long  been  to  supply  liquor 
along  with  groceries  that  customers  have  become  used 


to  it.     People  would  never  think  of  ordering  spirits  Aberdeex. 
from  their  draper.  ' — 

8042.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  large  class  of  the      ^^'*^ 
community  get  their  groceries  from  you  or  from  other       jJI^* 
merchants  and  yet  go  to  another  merchant  for  their    LUilejohii. 
drink) — ^No  doubt  

8043.  Do  they  find  any  great  inconvenience  in  that, 
do  you  think? — Well,  if  they  are  inclined  to  take  the 
trouble  they  may  have  it  that  way.  In  this  matter  I 
allude  particularly  to  parties  who  live  at  a  distance,  and 
who  send  in  to  the  city  for  the  commodities  they 
require.  If  they  had  to  purchase  the  liquor  at  a  spirit 
shop  they  would  have  to  do  it  at  a  higher  price.  The 
grocer  sells  spirits  at  a  more  moderate  rate  than  the 
spirit-dealera  I  don't  drink  spirits  myself,  but  I  hear 
persons  say  that  the  spirits  supplied  by  grocers  is  of 
better  quality  than  those  supphed  in  publichouses. 

8044.  Don^t  you  think  that  the  idea  of  the  great 
inconvenienoe  which  would  result  from  the  separation 
of  the  trades  is  a  little  exaggerated ) — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is.  If  customers  were  examined  who  were  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  spirits  from  the  grocer  I  think 
their  evidence  would  be  that  they  would  find  very 
great  inconvenience.  I  am  sorry  no  such  evidence  has 
been  produced  I  hear  customers  expressing  them- 
selves that  way  when  they  discuss  the  examinations  of 
witnesses  appearing  in  tlw  newspapers.  They  are 
parties  who  would  not  come  unless  they  were  specially 
asked. 

8045.  If  a  sepaoeatlon  were  apprehended,  and  if  cus- 
tomers apprehended  very  great  inconvenience,  would 
they  not  come  to  warn  us  not  to  subject  them  to  that 
inconvenience  1 — ^I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
it  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  have  the 
trades  separate.  It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  a 
large  numb^  of  the  grocers  who  have  served  their 
time  to  the  business  and  given  every  attention  to  it, 
and  fitted  up  premises  for  it  I  cannot  say  why  they 
should  suffer  because  certain  disr^utable  parties  break 
the  law.  Let  the  certificates  be  withdrawn  from  these 
pcurtias.  I  daresay  it  may  be  the  case  that  some  parties 
might  not  be  inioqnvenienced  by  the  separation  of  the 
trades,  but  take  the  working  man  or  the  small  farmer, 
who  both  depend  on  the  grocer  having  the  article  to 
supply  him  with  it  I  have  seen  customers  come  and 
buy  groceries  who  had  a  bottle  with  them,  and  could 
not  go  into  the  spirit  shop  and  get  liquors.  I  can 
easily  see  the  force  of  their  wishing  to  go  to  the  grocer 
for  their  drink.  Mr.  Stevens  mentioned  the  keeping 
of  the  spirits  in  bond  for  2  years.  I  think  that  might 
be  a  hardship  upon  some  parties  in  the  trade,  but  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  the  keeping  of  the  spirits  for  that 
period  makes  the  liquor  less  intoxicating  if  a  person 
takes  a  certain  quantity. 

8046.  The  Chadrtnan. — What  is  stated  in  regard  to 
that  matter  is  that  the  article  is  raw  and  has  fusel  oil  in 
it,  and  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  that  state  is 
often  injurious  to  the  health ;  whereas  when  taken  in 
moderation,  and  when  properly  matured,  it  does  not 
produce  those  injurious  effects ) — I  can  only  say  that 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  hquor,  if  a  certain 
quantity  be  taken  that  quantity  will  produce  intoxicat- 
ing effects,  and  the  evils  which  are  complained  of.^ 

8047.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Jb  not  whisky  much 
better  for  being  kept  in  bond  for  two  years  ?-^I  cannot 
speak  on  that  subject  I  found  the  liquor  connected 
with  my  business  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  could  not 
get  quit  of  it  without  sacrificing  my  business  and  incon- 
veniencing customers.  As  long  as  it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  and  licences  are  given  on  certain  con- 
ditions, I  consider  that  I  had  no  occasion  to  refuse 
selling  liquor. 
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308.  Mr  Jakes  Cj^tto,  Wholesale  Spirit  Merchant, 
Aberdeen,  examined. 

8048.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  yott  supply  dealers  from 
the  country  ? — I  supply  town  and  country  dealers.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  business  for  30  years,  during  16 
of  which  I  travelled  in  the  town.  I  must  say  that  I 
never  heard  of  or  saw  a  single  case  of  adultsration  in 
connection  with  whisky  other  than  mixing  water  with 
it,  if  you  call  that  adulteration. 

8049.  In  what  kinds  of  spirits  do  you  deal? — All 
kinds — home,  foreign,  and  colonial  The  use  of  new 
whisky  is,  in  my  opinion,  injurious  to  the  system,  how- 
e\'er  well  it  may  be  made.  It  has  more  or  less  an  evil 
tendency,  especially  if  taken  in  large  doses.  With  a 
view  to  obviate  that  I  would  recommend — ^if  Govern- 
ment would  only  adopt  the  idea — that  no  spirits, 
home,  foreign,  or  colonial,  should  be  allowed  out  of 
bond  until  it  had  lain  there  for  three  years — due  notice 
being  given  to  the  trade  so  that  they  might  arrange 
their  stock.  Possibly  a  term  of  two  years  might  be 
made  sufficient,  but  three  years  would  make  the  stuff 
perfectly  harmless.  It  could  then  be  used  with  perfect 
safety.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  drunkenness 
wliich  is  so  much  complained  of  would  be  diminished 
by  one-half  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

8050.  Raw  or  new  spirit  occasions  sudden  drunk(  n- 
ness,  does  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

8051.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  never  found  spirits 
adulterated  ? — Yes.  In  travelling  through  the  town  I 
was  80  well  in  the  confidence  of  all  my  customers  that 
I  would  have  known  if  such  had  been  the  case.  They 
would  have  told  me  something  about  adulterating  it  if 
they  had  done  so. 

8052.  The  spirit  you  yourself  have  sold  has  not  been 
adulterated? — Certainly  not.  I  have  spoken  about 
adulteration  in  relation  to  the  liquor  I  have  sold  myself 
and  in  regard  to  spirits  which  had  not  been  sold  by 
myself.  I  know  that  adulteration  does  not  exist  in 
Aberdeen. 

8053.  Have  you  never  found  whisky  in  Aberdeen  (»r 
elsewhere  mixed  with  foreign  spirit — German  spirit,  or 
potato  spirit  % — No.     I  buy  direct  from  the  distilleries. 

8054.  What  becomes  of  the  large  quantities  of  foreign 
spirit  imported  into  this  country  %--l  believe  it  is  mixed 
up  in  the  town  to  which  it  is  imported,  and  sold  princi- 
pally in  the  mining  districts. 

8055.  It  is  thought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  like  of 
them,  is  it? — So  I  believe.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
being  used  here.  I  have  only  come  upon  one  instance, 
and  that  is  quite  lately. 

8056.  The  effect  of  your  evidence  is  that  Aberdeen 
has  not  been  flooded  with  this  impure  spirit? — It  has 
not  been  done  by  the  dealers  here  at  any  rate. 

8057.  Does  it  come  into  some  districts  mixed  ?-^— Yes, 
from  what  I  hear. 

8058.  Is  brandy  also  adulterated? — No ;  not  here. 

8059.  Still  you  say  that  none  of  the  brandy  which 
<;omes  into  Aberdeen  is  adulterated  ? — I  don't  think  it 
is.  I  am  certain  that  what  is  sold  in  the  town  by  the 
•dealers  is  not  adulterated. 

8060.  Is  spirit-breaking  not  a  regidar  business? — I 
Jiever  heard  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

8061.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  expression  'spirit- 
breaking?* — No. 

8062.  What  is  the  technical  term  for  mixing  whisky 
with  water  and  then  making  up  the  flavour  with  other 
compounds  ? — I  can't  tell  you. 

8063.  You  never  heard  of  the  thing  being  done,  did 
jjrou  ? — Not  here. 

8064.  But  you  come  here  as  a  professional  man.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  it  being  done  at  all  ? — I  never  heard 
of  it»  being  done  at  alL 

8065.  Mr  Camphdl  Smnton, — What  means  of  know- 
lodge  have  you  that  persons,  after  buying  unexception- 
able liquor  like  yours,  do  not  adulterate  it  ? — I  think 
that,  if  such  were  the  case,  I  would  have  heard  of  it 

8066.  Would  you  not  be  the  last  person  to  hear  of 
it  ? — No.  At  the  time  I  refer  to,  I  was  not  selling  on 
my  own  account,  and  have  no  cause  to  alter  my  opinion. 

8067.  Have  you  not  heard  of  some  of  the  working 


classes,  and  not  them  only,  bttt  people  who  got  very 
much  addicted  to  whisky,  preferring  to  have  whisky 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  adulterated  ? — I  don't  think 
that. 

8068.  Sheriff  Crichton. — What  is  the  whisky  adul- 
terated with? — I  have  no  idea. 

8069.  Did  you  never  hear  of  such  a  thing? — ^I  hav« 
never  attempted  it 

8070.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ? — ^No ; 
never.     We  sell  it  pure  here. 

8071.  Would  keeping  improve  the  German  spirit? — 
I  am  told  that  keeping  does  not  improve  it  I  have  no 
experience  of  it  I  never  had  a  gill  of  it  on  my  pre- 
niis3S.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  what  is  imported  is 
again  exported  to  Africa  and  other  places. 

8072.  Would  it  be  easy  to  detect  spirits  mixed  with 
German  spirits  ? — ^I  expect  it  could  only  be  detected  by 
drinking  them.  You  could  not  detect  it  by  the 
flavour. 

8073.  Would  a  chemist  be  able  to  detect  it? — I 
fancy  he  would. 


309 .  Mr  William  Popb,  examined. 

8074.  To  the  Chairman, — I  am  a  detective  officer  in 
the  Aberdeen  police.     Have  been  so  for  eleven  years 
past     Part  of  my  daily  duty  is  to  watch  licensed 
houses ;  and  if  we  see  anytlung  wrong,  we  proceed 
against  them.     We  don't  see  much,  for  the  windows 
and  doors  are  so  obscured  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
what  is  going  on  inside.     I  believe  drinking  in  grocers' 
shops    is    of    common    occurrence.     My    reason    for 
thinking  so  is  from  seeing  people  in  the  practice  of 
drinking  going  in  and  out  of  them.     We  never  report 
unless  we  see  them  in  the  act  of  drinking.     Some  of 
them  are  very  sharp  hands ;  and  when  we  go  in  then 
splash  the  drink  into  a  pail  of  dirty  water,  or  some- 
where out  of  sight    When  passing  the  shops,  and  see 
parties  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  we  go  in  and  every- 
thing disappears.     We  sometimes  mcie  a  catch.     We 
are  quite  well  known  to  them,  though  in  plain  clothes. 
In  the  lower  localities  a  watch  is  often  kept  at  the  door. 
We  never  see  drunkenness  in  the  upper  class  of  shops. 
Have  seen  people  going  in,  and  believed  it  was  for 
drinking,  but  couldn't  say  for  certain.     Many  shopd  do 
a  good  deal  of  drinking  in  the  shop.     We  are  never  dis- 
couraged by  the  commissioners  of  police  or  any  of  our 
superior  officers  in  bringing  cases  forward     I  would 
recommend  ciu:tailed  hours.     Sometimes  they  are  open 
up   to   12    and   1    o'clock — on   Saturday  nights  and 
Sunday  mornings  particularly.     The  grocers  are  very 
late  in  shutting,  and  are  up  and  open  one  or  two  hours 
before  the  publican.     I  believe  they  open  for  drink. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  the  interior  of  the  shop 
should  be  visible  from  the  outside.     There  are  no  shops 
in  the  practice  of  doing  it  that  you  can  see  the  interior 
of  when  standing  at  the  door.     They  don't  care  who 
sees  them  so  long  as  the  police  don't     Have  often  seen 
a  good  case  when  single-handed,  and  no  one  to  corro- 
borate.    The  magistrates  will  not  take  single  word 
against  the  dealers.     In  the  lower  localities  some  shops 
have  not  much  to  depend  upon  except  drink.     If  they 
were  to  refuse  it,   they  would  lose  custom.     It  has 
always  been  much  the  same  in  my  experience.     The 
publicans  are  not  so  bad ;  some  transgress  a  little ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  are  not  much  to  be  complained  ol     We 
have  no  difficulty  in  catching  the  publicans  through  the 
week,  but  on  Sundays  it  is  difficult     A  breach  by  a 
publican  is  more  easy  to  detect  than  by  a  grocer.     We 
never  report  unless  the  parties  are  actually  drinking,  or 
have  glasses  with  dregs  of  liquor  in  them.     As  a  rule, 
two  of  us  go  together ;  on  Sundays  always  together. 
Have  had  convictions  for  Sunday  drinking  against  all 
classes  of  houses — ^hotels,  publicans,  and  grocers.     I 
think  this  work  deters  us  in  our  criminal  duties,  for  a 
person  had  up  for  infringing  his  licence  is  not  so  ready 
to  give  information.     I  can  quite  believe  the  evidence 
of  people  who  say  they  have  seen  it  recently.     People 
often  tell  us  they  have  saen  it,  but  refuse  to  assist  in 
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giving  evidence,  and,  when  asked  to  give  their  names, 
go  away.  The  construction  of  the  interior  of  the  shop 
often  prevents  us  getting  in  in  time  to  catch.  We  are 
rather  particular  with  sheheens,  and  require  actual  evi- 
dence of  drinking  until  we  get  one  conviction;  after 
that,  finding  drinking  utensils  or  people  drunk  on  the 
premises  is  sufficient     Have  seen  women  drinking  in 


grocers'  shops,  and  have  reported  grocers  for  drinking  Abeudkex 
with  women  only.     Most  of  the  evil  is  done  in  the 
small  houses,  and  the  most  aggravated  cases  are  late  at 
night.     Think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  no  cask  on 
tap  was  allowed  in  the  shop. 
Adjourned. 


William 
Pope, 


ABERDEEN,  MONDAY,  5th  NOVEMBER  1877. 


Present: — 


Sir  Jambs  Fbrgusson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Sheriff  Crichton. 
Mr  J.  Fbrguson. 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


310.  Mr  James  Smith  Brazier,  Professor  \ 

of  Chemistry  in  the  University  >  examined, 
of  Aberdeen,  j 

8075.  The  Chairman, — We  have  asked  you  to  come 
here  to-day  in  consequence  of  a  good  deal  of  evidence, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  allegation,  that  spirits  are  com- 
monly sold  adulterated,  at  least  in  a  state  that  is  very 
unwholesome,  probably  from  their  newness :  I  would 
ask  you  whether  you  have  directed  your  attention  to 
this  particular  subject  ? — I  hava 

8076.  Have  you  made  analyses  of  samples  of  spirits 
that  are  exposed  for  sale? — I  have  examined  some 
samples ;  I  have  not  made  full  analyses  of  them. 

8077.  Were  these  samples  taken  in  various  quarters  ? 
— No,  the  analyses  have  been  made  principally  for  my 
own  interest,  —  very  few  samples  being  sent  to  me 
under  any  public  authority. 

8078.  But  you  are  quite  well  informed  as  to  where 
they  came  from,  are  you  not? — Yes.  Most  of  my 
examination  was  done  under  Mr  Watson,  who  was 
sheriff  here  some  years  ago.  He  asked  me  to  examine 
several  samples  for  him;  where  he  got  them  I  don't  know. 

8079.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  examination 
of  any  specimens  the  source  of  which  you  know  ? — I 
had  a  specimen  brought  to  me  from  a  town  in 
Kincardineshire  by  a  police  officer. 

8080.  Was  that  specimen  from  a  publichouse  ? — Yes. 

8081.  Was  there  anything  particular  about  that 
specimen? — It  appeared  to  me  as  a  chemist  to  be 
extremely  new  whisky.  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to 
define  what  I  call  new  whisky. 

8082.  Yes,  and  what  its  characteristics  are  which  are 
unfavourable  to  health  ? — In  the  well-known  fermenta- 
tion of  com,  potatoes,  and  so  forth,  there  being  no  acid 
present  such  as  tartaric  acid,  there  is  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  what  the  commercial  man  calls  fusel  oO. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  vapour,  and  in  good 
ordinary  whisky  this  goes  off  to  some  extent  WTiile 
the  vapour  is  diffused  through  the  substance  it  appeajs 
to  me  to  be  extremely  injurious.  It  is  well  known  that 
fusel  oil  and  its  vapour  acts  far  more  energetically  than 
ordinary  alcohoL  If  in  alcohol  it  is  far  more  vigorous 
than  the  common  alcohol,  and  if  taken  into  the  system 
it  acts  even  to  madness.  It  produces  stupefaction  in 
some,  and  frenzy  and  madness  in  others.  At  the  same 
time,  besides  this,  which  is  the  popular  understanding  in 
respect  of  the  bad  condition  of  ordinary  whisky,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  there  are  many  other  subtle  fluids  or 
vapours  produced  in  the  fermentation,  or  subsequent 
distillation,  and  until  these  are  got  rid  of,  the  whisky  is 
still  extremely  pernicious. 

8083.  Do  these  pass  off  of  their  own  accord  from 
whisky  kept  in  cask  ? — They  would  do  so  during  what 
we  call  ripening  of  the  fluid.  I  would  imagine  that 
some  of  these  fluids  are  produced  when  the  crude 
material  is  being  distilled  or  redistilled.  It  passes 
through  pipes,  and  if  these  should  get  superheated  the 
body  of  the  stuff  is  decomposed,  and  those  deleterious 


bodies  are  produced  which  the  chemist  can  only  detect  James  SoiUJi 
by  his  nose.     Many  vapours  are  decomposed  in  passing     Bm-Jcr. 

through  the  tubes.     The  pungent  odours  we  feel  when 

we  smell  new  whisky,  besides  the  presence  of  fusel  oil, 
are  due  to  some  such  effect 

8084.  Was  the  fusel  oil  present  in  the  specimen  to 
which  you  have  referred  to  an  extent  which  was  likely 
to  produce  abnormal  effects  ? — ^There  was  fusel  oil  and 
an  extremely  pungent  vapour.  In  all  whiskies  you  will 
find  fusel  oil ;  whisky  owes  its  flavour  to  that,  or  rather  it 
is  due  more  to  the  vapour  of  it  which  has  not  yet  gone 
away,  and  which  may  hang  about  the  fluid  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
for  example,  in  smeUing  a  bottle  of  fusel  oil  which  is 
a  true  alcohol,  and  putting  your  nose  to  a  similar  bottle 
where  that  fusel  oil  has  been  recently  redistilled — the 
vapour  is  so  extremely  strong. 

8085.  Would  pure  fusel  oil  be  an  active  poison  ? — It 
is  a  poison  to  a  considerable  extent 

8086.  How  does  the  fusel  oil  at  present  in  grain  spirit 
effect  the  organs  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  question, 
which  is  more  a  physiological  ona  It  mixes  with 
whisky  to  a  larger  extent  than  it  should.  In  its  vapour 
especially  it  seems  to  act  on  some  so  as  even  to  produce 
partial  madness,  frenzy,  and  so  on — super-intoxication, 
in  short    Others  it  affects  no  more  than  to  stupefaction. 

8087.  Does  it  act  directly  on  the  brain  ? — Yes. 

8088.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^We  were  told  in  Glasgow 
that  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  brain  ? — The  vapour 
of  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  act  on  tho 
brain.  The  vapour  is  much  heavier  than  ordinary 
alcohol )  and  it  is  an  alcohol  of  its  kind. 

8089.  The  CJmirman, — Have  any  of  the  samples  of 
whisky  that  have  been  submitted  to  you,  contained  any 
elements  over  and  above  those  proceeding  from  the  new- 
ness of  the  samples,  and  amounted  to  positive  adultera- 
tion?— I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  positive  adultera- 
tion of  whisky. 

8090.  Would  you  be  able  to  detect  if  the  grain  spirit 
had  been  mixed  with  potato  spirit  or  other  foreign  ele- 
ments not  actually  antagonistic  to  it  ? — I  would  hardly 
be  able  to  detect  potato  spirit  from  coarse  whisky — ^thc 
potato  spirit  containing  much  the  same  ingredients, 
pure  alcohol  and  also  fusel  oil  The  potato  spirit  and 
the  oat  spirit  must  be  much  of  the  same  character. 
They  are  both  of  them  bodies  which  contain  no  acid — 
that  is  to  say,  the  potato  and  corn  contain  no  acid ;  and 
when  that  is  the  case  the  result  is  a  mixture  of  what  we 
call  alcohols,  of  which  alcohol  proper  is  one  and  fusel  oil 
the  other.  I  might  illustrate  it  in  this  way.  If  you 
have  grapes  fermenting  you  find  no  fusel  oil,  because  the 
tartaric  acid  prevents  it  This  is  the  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  of  fermentation. 

8091.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  part  of  your  general 
consideration  whether  spirit  distilled  from  beet  or  potato 
was  more  or  less  unwholesome  than  that  from  grain  ? — 
No,  the  spirit  is  of  the  same  order. 

8092.  Can  you  say  what  time  spirit  distilled  from  raw 
grain  or  malt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  order  to 
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AMtMDKMF.  allow  the  injurious  elements  to  pass  off? — ^No.  I  may 
—         say  this  much,  that  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  how  the 

'^''mSLS^  substance  is  exposed  If,  for  example,  the  fluid  was  to 
be  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed,  no  change  would  take 
place  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other ;  but  if  it  were 
put  into  a  bottle  which  was  simply  corked,  a  change 
must  take  place,  but  it  would  be  very  slow.  It  would  be 
much  more  rapid  in  a  cask  closed  tightly  by  a  bung  ,*  and 
still  more  rapid  in  a  cask  not  tightly  bound,  but  covered 
up  by  a  sod  of  turf  after  the  old-fashioned  process. 

8093.  Did  that  allow  of  some  escape  1 — It  allowed  a 
quantity  of  those  deleterious  vapours  to  pass  off  without 
much  loss  pf  spirit 

8094.  Sheriff  Crichton, — Would  the  wood  absorb 
much  of  it  % — If  we  are  to  understand  what  experience 
tells  us,  it  seems  that  the  wood  does  take  up  some  part 
of  it ;   wood  acts  differently  from  glass  in  this  matter. 

8095.  The  Chairman, — You  have  not  had  samples 
submitted  to  you,  have  you,  labelled  respectively 
publichouse  whisky  and  grocers'  whisky  ? — No. 

8096.  Have  you  examined  any  samples  of  rum  and 
brandy  % — No. 

8097.  Are  you  aware  of  the  properties  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled horn  molasses,  and  of  the  time  they  should  be 
kept  to  make  them  wholesome  ? — No. 

8098.  Mr  Campbell  Smntm, — I  presume  that  if  the 
counties  of  Scotland  carried  out  the  provisions  under 
which  they  are  entitled  to  appoint  public  analysts,  those 
analysts  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  samples 
from  different  places  to  ascertain  how  much  deleterious 
matter  was  in  them  1 — They  should  not.  It  might  be 
more  difficult  to  give  a  name  to  those  particular  aromas 
I  have  been  alluding  to ;  they  are  hsoxily  tangible  by 
the  chemist. 

8099.  But  they  would  be  able  to  see  what  was  whole- 
some and  what  was  not  wholesome  whisky? — Yes.  I  have 
not  come  across  a  case  of  thoroughly  adulterated  whisky. 

8100.  Whisky  kept  for  a  number  of  years  would  be 
safe,  would  it  not? — Distinctly. 

8101.  We  ^  have  been  told  by  many  men  of  some 
degree  of  authority  that  no  whisky  should  be  drunk 
until  it  is  two  or  three  years  old  ? — I  under8tan4  that 
perfectly.  I  can  hardly  call  myself  an  authority  to 
say  how  long  it  should  be  kept ;  but  the  longer  it  was 
kept  the  less  harm  would  it  do  on  account  of  the  bodies 
I  have  mentioned. 

8102.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Do  you  know  what  per- 
centage of  fusel  oil  there  is  in  new-made  whisky  1 — 
There  should  be  but  a  small  quantity.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  distiller  to  take  it  all  out,  leaving  only  small  portions 
which  hang  about  the  body  of  the  spirit  as  a  vapour. 
There  are  two  or  three  chemical  processes  employed  to 
take  it  all  out ;  therefore  there  should  be  a  TniniTmiTi^. 

8103.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — It  is  said  that  it  is  all 
taken  out  of  the  Encore  Whisky ;  do  you  know  how 
they  get  it  out  1 — ^Encore  just  means  re-d&stilled.  They 
must  use  some  process  to  free  the  liquid  of  fusel  oil 
entirely  besides  flie  ordinary  processes. 

8104.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  anything  further 
that  you  can  say  that  would  enHghten  ua  in  this 
matter  1 — No. 

8105.  The  cure  seems  very  simple  so  far  as  we  have 
got  at  it — namely,  to  keep  it  a  little  longer  % — Yes. 


whole  of  the  distticts.  The  r^nim  i^ows  that  in  1854 
there  were  177  grocers'  licences,  while  in  1876  there 
were  145.  There  is  an  a^par^it  deeroase  there,  but  it 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  beeonse  in  1872  tiie 
boundaries  of  the  town  were  extended,  and  a  laige 
number  of  those  in  the  Aberdeen  diitziot  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  county  to  the  town.  You  will  observe 
that  the  number  of  grocers  in  the  Aberdeen  district  in 
1871  was  75,  while  in  1875  it  was  27.  It  thus  appears 
that  48  were  struck  off  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is,  however,  no  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
grocers'  licences ;  they  remain  about  the  sama 

8107.  Have  the  justices  laid  down  any  scale  or 
principle — I  mean  in  the  separate  iistricta  ?---No  ;  they 
judge  each  case  as  it  comes  before  them. 

8108.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  to  restrict  the 
granting  of  licences  to  grocers  more  than  there  was 
some  years  ago  % — I  can  only  speak  with  regard  to  the 
Aberdeen  district  I  think  there  has  been  rather  a 
disposition  to  keep  them  within  as  narrow  a  limit  as 
possible.  In  former  times  the  tendency  was  to  grant 
grocers'  licences  in  place  of  publichouse  licences,  but 
latterly  the  justices  have  been  as  strict  with  the  one  as 
with  tiie  other. 

8109.  Can  you  say  that  that  altered  disposition  was 
in  consequence  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  justices 
that  the  licences  to  sell  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  were  abused  ?-— I  am  not  sure  of  that  In 
the  case  of  all  kinds  of.  licences  the  justices  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  keep  them  within  limits.  I  daresay 
the  motive  you  have  mentioned  may  have  urged  some 
of  the  gentlemen  to  restrict  the  grocers'  licences.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  however,  there  was  formerly  rather 
a  tendency  to  grant  grocers'  licences  in  preference  to 
pubhchouse  licences  in  the  idea  that  they  were  less 
abused  than  the  others  might  be. 

8110.  I  was  putting  that  question  to  you  because  in 
your  letter  you  say  :  *  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  means 

*  of  knowing  whether  the  facilities  thus  afforded  tend 

*  to  increase  the  use  of  spirits';  but  this  is  not  so  likely 

*  to  be  the  case  in  the  country  parishes  as  in  the  town  f 
— I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  so  many  grocers' 
certificates,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  granted  in 
country  districts  as  in  towna  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  grocers  were  struck  out  in  1872  in 
the  urban  parts  of  the  district  of  Aberdeen.  As  many 
as  48  were  transferred  from  the  county  to  the  town  in 
that  year,  and  very  few  inns,  hotels,  or  publichouses. 

8111.  Can  it  be  generally  said  to  be  the  case  that  in 
the  country  parishes  grocers'  shops  where  spirits  are  sold 
are  numerous  ? — I  don't  think  that  they  are. 

8112.  As  clerk  of  the  peace,  do  you  attend  the  Small 
Debt  Court  ^- We  have  no  Small  Debt  Court  for  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Aberdeenshire. 

8113  The  operation  of  the  grocers'  licenses  has  not 
come  very  much  under  your  own  observation,  has  it  1 — 
Not  particularly. 

8114.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  frequent  contact 
with  the  justices,  what  the  opinion  of  the  county  is  on 
the  subject  \ — Of  course  it  is  very  various,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  could  give  any  good  idea  of  what  it  is. 


311.  Mr  Jambs  Augustus  Sinclaib,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  examined. 

8106.  The  'Ckairmmk — You  have  already  given  by 
letter  the  number  of  licences  granted  during  recent 
years  in  the  county  % — ^Yes  ;  I  supplied  the  figures  for 
the  years  from  1854  to  1876.  The  county  is  divided 
into  eight  districts  for  licensing  purposes.  Th^e  is 
only  one  of  these  under  my  immediate  supervision,  viz., 
the  Aberdeen  district^  which  containa  the  parish  of  Old 
Machar  beyond  the  burgh,  and  five  or  six  other  parishes. 
The  other  districts  are  under  the  charge  of  the  district 
clerka     I  have  given  you  the  total  for  each  year  in  the 


312.  Mr  James  Hait,  Land-Steward,  Castle  Forbes, 
Aberdeenshire,  examined. 

^115.  The  CJmirman, — You  have,  I  believe,  long 
taken  an  interest  in  the  liquor  traffic  ?-— Yes,  I  hava 

8116.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  grocers'  licences  l—lbi  the  district  in  which 
I  reside  several  have  been  withdrawn,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  district  in  which  they  were.  I  have  not 
heard  any  complaint  on  account  of  the  want  of  them. 

8117.  Is  there  any  grocer's  licence  in  that  district 
now  ? — There  is  still  one  in  the  parish  in  which  I  resida 

8118.  That  is  the  parish  of  Keig,  is  it  not  t—Yes. 
There  was  one  licence  there  which  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  place  was  altogether  different  after  its  withdrawal 
In  tiie  neighbouring  parish  of  Tough  there  is  nona 
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At  OBe  time  there  wis  one,  and  I  believe  since  its 
withdrawal  the  dietrict  has  much  improved. 

8119.  How  far  have  people  in  the  paxiflh  to  send  for 
spirits  if  they  want  it  9— There  is  not  a  village  in  the 
parisL 

6120.  How  &r  have  people  living  in  yonr  immediate 
neighbouriiood  to  send  9 — Some  of  them  are  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  place  where  they  can  obtain  liqnor ; 
others  are  between  two  and  three  miles  away.  They 
are  three  or  four  miles  from  a  publichouse. 

8121.  Thenpec^leaiemoresobernowinodrcumBtances 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  whisky  ? — I  be- 
lieve they  are.    Near  the  licensed  grocer's,  however,  yon. 
will  find  people  lying  in  twos  and  threes  and  fours  drunk. 

8122.  Where  is  tibat  licensed  grocer's  house  situated  1 
— ^About  the  centre  of  the  parisL 

8123.  Some  of  them  want  the  whisky,  and  go  to  the 
grocer's  and  drink  it  in  the  open  air  9 — Yes.  Thej  take 
it  to  the  side  of  the  road,  I  may  say  much  to  the  danger 
of  those  who  are  passing  by. 

8124.  They  drmk  it  there  or  anywhere  else,  do  they  ? 
— Yes.  They  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  they  get  as 
drunk  there  as  ihibj  could  possibly  get  anywhere.* 

8125.  The  only  way  to  obviate  tibat  evil  is  to  have  a 
publichouse  or  give  them  no  whisky  at  all ) — I  suppose 
sa 

8126.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  drinking  in  the 
private  houses  9 — I  believe  there  is  less  now  than  there 
once  was. 

8127.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  illegal  drinking  in 
the  grocer's  shop  you  have  mentioned  9 — ^I  never  saw  it 

8128.  Do  yon  think  it  goes  on  there  9 — I  can't  telL 

8129.  Have  you  heard  whether  the  whisky  is  worse 
in  that  shop  since  no  competition  existed  ^— I  never 
heard  of  that  I  know  the  licensed  grocer,  or  at  least 
I  knew  the  one  who  kept  the  shop  up  to  January  last, 
when  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  men 
in  the  whole  place,  and  tried  to  keep  the  mischief  caused 
by  the  drink  to  a  mininnrm,  but  it  appears  to  be 
irrepressible. 

8130.  Did  he  try  to  carry  on  the  grocery  business 
without  whisky  9 — ^No,  but  he  tried  to  conduct  ihe  busi- 
ness with  as  much  regularity  as  possible  It  appears 
that  the  mischief  arose  in  spite  of  hiTn. 

8131.  How  many  of  the  licences  do  you  say  have 
been  taken  away  altogether  in  that  district  9 — ^Two  have 
been  withdrawn  within  a  short  distance. 

8132.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  houses  from 
which  the  licence  was  taken  9 — One  of  them  would  let 
as  a  grocer's  shop  at  £15  a  year^  and  the  other  at  about 
£25. 

8133.  Then  they  were  rather  of  the  higher  class  of 
houses  for  that  district,  were  they  9 — ^There  are  much 
worse  houses  in  it 

8134.  Were  the  houses  of  a  considerable  size  9 — ^They 
are  pretty  good  houses. 

8135.  Your  opinion,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  less  oppor- 
tunities there  are  afforded  for  drinking  the  better  9 — 
Certainly  that  is  my  private  opinion. 

8136.  Is  that  the  substance  of  what  you  would  say 
to  us  9 — ^What  I  would  rather  say  is  that  the  mischief 
arises  from  combining  the  sale  of  drink  with  the  sale 
of  groceriea 

8137.  How  do  you  find  that  operate  ii^uriously  9 — 
People  come  to  the  grocer's  shop  very  readily,  and  it  is 
while  they  are  there  that  they  get  diink.  I  have  seen 
farm  servants  go  there  and  get  drink.  When  they  got 
it  they  went  out  and  stood  by  the  side  of  their  horses 
and  drank  it  In  esses  where  there  were  more  than 
one  servant,  one  would  leave  the  hoEseB  and  go  into  the 
shop  and  bring  out  tiie  liquor. 

8138.  Was  it  better  for  them  to  do  that  than  to  go 
and  sit  in  publichouses  t — I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

8139.  Don't  you  think  that  an  the  wk>le  it  was 
better,  especially  if  they  left  their  hooMS  standing,  to 
go  into  tile  publichouse  1 — ^I  don't  think  they  would 
have  gone  to  a  publiciuxuBe  at  all 

8140.  We  undecstand  yon  to  say  that  the  union  of 
the  provision  with  liquor  ttade  is  bad  because  people 
are  tempted  to  get  drink  whan  they  go  for  provisions ; 
but  as  regards  drinking  the  whisky,  is  it  better  to  drink 


it  onfaside  the  groc^'s  shop  than  to  drink  it  in  a  public- 
house  9 — They  go  to  the  grocers'  shops  so  often,  and         — 
they  can  go  th^  more  quietly,  while  if  seen  going  to  •^•"«  •^•'^ 
a  publichouse  they  would  be  mate  marked  and  taSken 
notice  ol    In  a  grocer's  shop  they  can  do  it  much  more 
quietly  even  although  they  take  it  outsida 

8141.  But  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  whisky  from 
a  grocer's  shop  is  not  the  buying  a  quantity  which  may 
be  required  and  taking  it  away  for  family  use ;  it  is 
simply  usiog  the  shop  as  a  dmm-shop  9 — I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  taken  from  the  grocers'  shops 
in  small  quantities. 

8142.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the 
licensed  grocer  fulfils  a  useful  office  in  providing  liquors 
that  are  wanted  for  necessary  fanuly  use,  and  that  they 
sell  small  quantities  which  are  taken  home  and  used  as 
an  article  of  diet :  has  that  come  under  your  experience  9 
— I  cannot  say  that  it  has.  It  is  likely  that  they  do 
that,  but  I  don't  use  any  mysell 

8143.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Do  you  think  that  working 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  whisky  along  with  their 
dinner  as  a  matter  of  usual  occurrence  9 — They  don't  do 
so  in  any  case  so  far  as  known  to  me. 

8144  The  Chairman, — You  gave  evidence  before  the 
Commission  of  1860  on  the  Public  Houses  Act,  and  you 
were  asked  :  '  If  you  took  away  the  licence  from  the 

*  grocers  you  would  require  publichouses  9  '  and  you 
answered,  *  There  are  plenty  not  far  off.'  You  were 
then  asked  :  '  Why  should  they  be  on  other  people's 
'  ground  and  not  on  yours  9 '  and  you  answered,  *  I  have 
'  no  objection  to  their  being  removed  from  other  people's 
'  ground.'  The  next  question  put  to  you  was  :  '  But 
'  would  you  rather  have  the  trades  coiyoined,  or  separate 

*  the  trades  and  have  a  publichouse  9 '  and  you  replied, 
'  I  would  much  rather  have  a  publichouse  and  separate 
'  the  trades.'  That  is,  if  you  must  have  a  house  at  all  9 
— Yes.  I  am  aware  that  those  who  have  suffered  by 
their  relations  through  drink  have  said  expressly  that 
there  is  more  danger  to  their  families  through  the  grocer's 
licence  than  through  the  publichouse. 

8145.  You  told  that  Comnussion  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  previous  nine  and  a  half  years 
in  the  habits  of  the  people, — that  there  was  less  drinking 
and  more  reading  :  has  that  improvement  gone  on  9 — 
There  happens  to  be  a  different  arrangement  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  working  people.  A  number  of  strangers  have 
come  to  the  district,  and  for  two  or  three  years  past 
there  has  been  a  much  worse  state  of  things  than 
formerly.  That  is  chiefly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  licensed  grocer& 

8146.  Then  you  would  be  afraid  that  they  have 
rather  gone  back  9 — Fifty  or  sixty  strangers  came  to  the 
place  to  work  at  wood.  They  have  brought  unsteady 
habits  along  with  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
licensed  grocers  very  often  on  Saturday  night  the  state 
of  things  i8  very  bad.  If  there  wore  no  licensed  grocers 
near  the  locality  it  would  be  improved,  in  my  opinion. 

8147.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton. — Is  that  outside  drink- 
ing or  drinking  on  the  road  done  with  the  connivance 
or  knowledge  of  the  grocer  9 — So  far  as  known  to  me  it 
is  not 

8148.  He  does  not  lend  them  tumblers  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  does  he  9 — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that 

8149.  You  said,  I  think,  that  he  was  a  respectable 
man  9 — He  would  not  always  be  present  himself.  He 
was  a  cattle-dealer  and  a  fann^::  There  are  young  lads 
in  the  shop,  and  you  cannot  always  say  what  they  will 
do.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  for  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  prevent  young  lads 
selling  drink  as  well  as  young  people  from  buying  it 

8 1 50.  Mr  FerguaoH, — ^What  are  the  ages  of  the  young 
lads  in  the  shops  9 — They  aie  possibly  about  thirteen 
years  old.  It  is  a  matter  of  fun  to  them  to  see  the 
drinkMg  going  on. 

8151.  Mr  CaMf^beU  SmnioH, — ^Are  not  agricultural 
labourers,  generally  speaking,  a  sober  class  9 — ^They 
were  more  so  at  one  time  them  they  are  now.  Since 
the  wages  rose  they  have  gone  to  the  grocers'  shops  and 
bought  drink  and  taken  it  home  with  them.  There  is 
a  heavy  complaint  on  the  part  of  ^rmers  as  to  the  way 
their  servants  do  now  compared  with  what  they  used  to 
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do,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  licensed 
grocers. 

8152.  Has  the  drinking  you  referred  to  increased 
chiefly  amongst  the  wood  labourers  who  have  come  to 
the  parish  ] — I  believe  the  increase  is  chiefly  amongst 
them. 


Jam's  Wilson.     313.  Mr  Jahbs  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Police, 

Montrose,  examined. 

8153.  Ths  Chairman, — How  long  have  you  been  at 
Montrose  1 — Fours  years. 

8154.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there  in 
Montrose  1 — About  66. 

8155.  How  many  of  these  are  grocers  1 — 40. 

8156.  How  does  that  number  compare  with  the  num- 
ber five  years  ago  ? — There  were  47  grocers  in  1871. 

8157.  How  many  licensed  houses  wfere  there  alto- 
gether in  1871   1—76. 

8158.  Are  the  magistrates  trying  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  houses  1 — ^Yes.  At  the  licensing  courts 
they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  them  down  as  well  as  they 
possibly  could.  The  licences  of  grocers  have  been  with- 
drawn in  cases  where  there  were  convictions  against  the 
I)arties. 

8159.  Then  there  have  been  licences  withdrawn  as 
well  as  refused  1 — ^There  were  two  convictions  against 
one  party,  and  the  licence  was  refused  at  the  next  court. 
One  person  had  his  licence  cancelled  on  the  first  convic- 
tion. This  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  constantly 
employed  elsewhere,  and  who  had  a  female  servant  keep- 
ing his  shop. 

8160.  Are  the  magistrates  refusing  new  licences  at 
the  present  time  1 — Since  I  went  to  Montrose  they  have 
refused  new  licences  to  grocers. 

8161.  Have  they  refused  any  to  grocers  who  were  in 
a  large  way  of  business  ? — No.  I  believe  there  has  been 
one  Hcensod  since  I  went  to  Montrosa 

8162.  Have  most  of  the  larger  grocers  got  the  licence  1 
— There  has  been  only  one  granted  since  I  went. 

8163.  Can  you  inform  us  if  most  of  the  grocers  in  a 
large  way  of  business  have  the  licence  ? — Yes,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two. 

8164.  Then  the  magistrates  are  refusing  them  to  small 
iiouses  ? — They  do  refuse  them  to  those  houses. 

8165.  Are  cases  of  drunkenness  more  or  less  common 
in  Montrose  than  when  you  went  there  1 — I  cannot  say 
that  they  are  less  common.  I  might  indeed  ventiu^  to 
say  that  they  are  less.  The  cases  that  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  police  are  considerably  reduced ;  so 
that  drunkenness  does  really  seem  to  be  on  the  decrease. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
population  is  rather  decreasing.  The  population  in  1861 
was  14,563  ;  now  it  is  only  14,548.  This  shows  a  de- 
crease of  16.  There  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
population  there  before  the  first-mentioned  year. 

8166.  Have  you  been  active  in  arresting  drunken 
-people  ? — ^Yes,  we  do  aU  we  can  in  that  respect. 

8167.  Along  with  that  activity  in  arresting,  has  there 
been  any  reduction  in  the  cases  ? — There  does  seem  to 
be  a  reduction. 

8168.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  against  gi'ocers 
since  you  went  there  as  superintendent  ? — Four. 

8169.  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  many  cases  of 
breach  of  certificate  which  you  did  not  detect  1 — ^There 
is  no  doubt  of  that 

8170.  Are  there  many  licensed  houses  that  you  sus- 
pect of  allowing  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? 
— The  smaller  grocers  are  the  worst  for  that 

8171.  Do  you  think  a  good  many  of  them  do  that  1 
—Yes. 

8172.  Why  are  your  officers  not  able  to  detect  these 
breaches  of  the  law  1 — There  are  always  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  detection.  For  instance,  they  have  their 
windows  almost  entirely  closed  up,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  goes  on  within.  Some  of  them 
have  red  screens  on  their  doors,  or  distillers'  and 
l)rewers'  placards  put  on  so  that  they  serve  the  same 
purpose.     You  can  scarcely  see  in  even  at  the  door.     It 


is  therefore  very  difficult  for  an  officer  to  detect  anything 
wrong  gwng  on  inside  by  merely  glancing  in  as  he  passes 
the  door  or  the  windows. 

8173.  Can  you  say  it  often  happens  that  an  officer 
suspects  something  wrong,  tries  to  detect  it,  and  just 
misses  it  ? — The  officers  either  go  in  too  soon  or  often 
too  late ;  the  thing  is  done  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

8174.  Would  it  be  a  great  assistance  to  you  if  the 
inside  of  the  shop  was  quite  visible  from  the  outside  i — 
It  would. 

8175.  But  even  then  would  you  be  able  to  prevent 
drinking  on  the  premises  ? — No,  I  could  not  go  that 
length. 

8176.  Do  you  believe  that  the  licensed  grocers  put 
people  on  the  watch  1 — Yes,  I  have  seen  people  standing 
at  the  door  watching.  I  think  that  is  of  frequent 
occurrenca 

8177.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  40  licensed 
grocers  in  Montrose  are  probably  breaking  the  law  at 
the  present  time ;  or  what  proportion  of  them  do  you 
suspect  of  breaking  the  law  1 — ^I  could  not  say  how 
many  I  suspect 

8178.  Would  there  be  a  dozen  1 — Oh  yes,  there  is  a 
dozen. 

8179.  Do  you  suspect  drinking  in  the  back  shops  or 
in  the  houses  of  the  grocers  ? — There  is  more  drii^ring 
goes  on  in  the  back  shops  than  in  the  grocers'  own 
dwelling-houses. 

8180.  Are  the  dwelling-houses  generally  connected  or  ' 
disconnected  with  the  shops  1 — A  good  number  of  them 
are  connected. 

8181.  What  sort  of  people  are  they  that  drink  in  the 
licensed  grocers*  shops  ?-— They  are  generally  of  the 
labouring  class  of  people. 

8182.  Are  they  much  the  same  class  as  those  who  go 
to  the  pubHchouses  ?-^They  are  much  about  it 

8183.  Why  do  they  go  to  the  grocers*  shops  and  drink 
liquor  when  they  have  this  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
when  they  could  without  fear  of  interruption  drink 
in  the  publichousel — ^They  can  get  it  done  on  the  quiet 
In  the  grocer's  shop  it  is  done  on  a  quieter  system. 
"When  they  go  to  the  grocers*  shops  they  go  ostensibly 
on  some  other  errand  than  to  procure  drink. 

8184.  Do  you  think  women  drink  much  in  the 
grocers*  shops? — I  believe  some  of  them  do  a  good 
deal  of  that 

8185.  Have  you  reason  to  think  so? — I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  do  it 

8186.  Do  you  hear  of  grocers*  shops  being  blamed 
for  leading  women  to  drink  i — I  hava 

8187.  Have  husbands  told  you  about  their  wives? — 
In  some  instances  they  hava 

8188.  Have  you  heard  of  cases  of  accounts  being 
disputed  on  account  of  their  embracing  charges  for 
liquor  ? — Not  in  Montrose. 

8189.  Do  the  licensed  grocers  allow  people  to  drink 
beyond  or  out  of  publichouse  hours  ? — One  of  our  con- 
victions was  against  a  party  wha  sold  liquor  before  8 
o'clock. 

8190.  Do  any  of  the  grocers  open  before  8  o'clock  ? — 
Not  generally. 

8191.  What  class  of  them  open  before  8  o'clock  ? — 
The  publicans  might  open  a  little  before  8. 

8192.  Publicans  cannot  open  before  8  o'clock. 
What  class  of  grocers  open  before  that  hour? — 
Generally  the  smuaUer  class ;  at  least  they  are  open 
pretty  sharp  by  8  o'clock. 

8193.  Are  they  not  open  before  8  o'clock  ? — No. 

8194.  They  can  open  for  the  sale  of  groceries  if  they 
like  before  that  hour? — ^But  they. don't  do  it 

8195.  Do  any  of  them  keep  open  at  night  after  11 
o'clock? — No. 

8196.  Have  you  had  reason  to  suspect  any  of  them 
of  selling  drink  on  Sunday  ? — ^No. 

8197.  Is  there  anything  you  would  suggest  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law  besides  this,  that  all  licensed 
shops  should  be  open  from  the  outside  ? — I  think  there 
should  be  great  care  in  granting  licences  at  first  The 
magistrates  should  see  that  people  are  really  respectable — 
that  they  are  men  of  careful  habits. 

8198.  Do  your  magistrates  personally  inspect  the 
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premises  for  which  new  licences  are  asked? — ^They 
^nerally  inspect  the  premises,  and  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  house  before  they  issue  the  licence. 

8199.  But  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  would 
have  most  confidence  in  the  observance  of  the  law  by 
having  thoroughly  respectable  people  in  the  business  ?—- 
Decidedly.  .       • 

8200.  There  will  always  be  a  great  temptation  to  sell 
drink  to  be  consumed  in  the  shop,  will  there  not  1 — 
Yes,  especially  in  the  smaller  shops,  because  the  smaller 
shops  have  harder  to  drive  for  a  trada  The  large 
grocers  do  a  considerable  business  in  other  things 
than  spirits,  and  they  have  far  greater  stir  in  their 
shops,  and  the  drink  cannot  be  got  there  in  such  a 
quiet,  smuggled  way  as  in  the  smaller  shops. 


314.  Mr  Duncan  Gumming,  Licensed  Grocer,  Montrose, 
examined. 

8201.  Tlie  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  1 — I  have  been  requested  to 
draw  up  a  statement  which  I  will  now  read. 

8202.  By  whom  have  you  been  requested  to  draw  it 
np? — One  of  the  grocers  said  to  me  that  I  would 
require  to  state  what  I  had  to  say.  He  was  not  with 
me  when  I  drew  up  the  statement  He  simply  said  it 
would  be  required  that  I  should  do  it 

8203.  How  long  have  you  had  a  licenced— For 
26  years. 

8204.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  your  premises  % — 
^14. 

8205.  Then  you  are  one  of  the  smaller  class  of 
licensed  grocers,  are  you  not  1 — My  rent  is  not  so  large 
as  the  rents  of  some  of  the  grocers,  but  I  do  fully  as 
much  business  as  some  of  them. 

8206.  Will  you  now  kindly  read  your  statement  1 — 
My    statement    is    as    follows : — *  I    have     held    a 

*  licence  for  26  years.  The  great  majority  of  my 
^  customers  are  of  the  working  classes.  I  have  never 
'  supplied  any  person  with  liquors  of  any  kind  and 

*  marked  them    in    pass-books  or    accounts   by  any 

*  fictitious  name,  nor  have  I  ever  been  requested  to  do 

*  so.     I  believe  intemperance  is  decreasing,  and  that 

*  very  much  so  of  late  years ;   but  wines,  spirits,  and 

*  malt  liquors  are    much   more  generally   used   than 

*  formerly.  I  have  no  proof  that  intemperance  is 
*'  increasing  amongst  respectable  females.  A  large  pro- 
'  portion  of  my  sales  are  in  less  quantities  than  a  quart 
^  bottle,   two  ^gills  being  very  common.      I  do  not 

*  recollect  of  ever  selling  a  quart  bottle  of  any  kind  of 

*  spirits  to  a  working  man  for  medicinal  purposes — all 

*  my  sales  for  such  a  purpose  are  in  small  quantities. 
^  Nearly  all  the  gin  I  sell  I  believe  is  for  medicine. 

*  Wines  and  gin  I  sell  daily  for  that  purpose ;   brandy 

*  not  so  regularly.  I  sold  brandy,  wine,  and  gin  to  a 
'  considerable  number  of  persons  on  Saturday  for  unwell 

*  people,  mostly  gills  or  two  giUs,  some  of  whom  I 

*  believe  would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  a  bottla 

*  On  Thursday  and  Saturday  I  seU  a  considerable 
^  quantity  of  spirits  and  malt  liquors  to  working  men, 

*  hardly  one  who  is  not  sober  and  industrious,  and 
'  morally,  I  think,  equal  to  any  class  of  men  in  this 
"*  country.     I  think  generally  the  grocers  of  Montrose 

*  obey  tiie  law.     With  few  exceptions  it  would  be 

*  hurtful  to  their  business  to  do  otherwise.  Keeping 
^  out  of  account  one  wine-merchant  (who  of  course 

*  has  a  grocer's  licence),  and  two   co-operative  socie- 

*  ties,  nineteen  -  twentieths  of  the  grocery  trade  is 
"*  done  by  the  licensed  grocers.     Before   the   passing 

*  of  the    Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act,   we  considered    our- 

*  selves    obliged    to    sell    to    be   consumed    on    the 

*  premisea     Even  then  most  of  us  refused  to  certain 

*  parties.     I,  and  many  more,  were  glad  when  it  was 

*  made  illegal  Por  some  years  after  that  I  think  in 
^  some  shops  the  law  was  broken,  but  at  present  my 

*  opinion  is  that  the  practice  is  almost  stopped,  if  not 

*  altogether.     Dram-drinking  and  a  retail  business  can- 

*  not  thrive  together.     The  proposed  restriction  of  the 


^  sale  by  grpcers  of  not  less  than  a  quart  or  pint  bottle  ^sbdbbx. 

*  would  be  doubtless  injurious  to  the  grocer,  a  hardship         — 

*  to  many  poor  people,  and  would,  I  think,  promote     ^m«««w 

*  intempOTance.     In  re^urd  to  the  separation  of  the        ♦»«'w^- 
'  trades  I  can  see  no  good  that  would  come  out  of  it 

*  It  would  very  much  inconvenience  the  public,  and 

*  likely  increase  prices.' 

8207.  You  will  admit,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  in  the  trade  who  have  got  little  busi- 
ness besides  the  selling  of  spirits  ? — I  think  there  are 
very  few  now.  Before  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act  was 
passed  there  were  in  Montrose  a  good  many  shops  which 
sold  almost  nothing  else  than  spirits  consumed  on  the 

■  premises.  When  the  Act  passed  several  of  those  shops 
took  up  the  selling  of  groceries,  and  carried  that  on  as 
well  as  the  selliug  of  spirits — ^mostly  spirits,  as  before. 
I  don't  think  that  any  grocer  who  has  really  a 
grocery  business  does  anything  of /the  kind — I  mean, 
sells  to  be  consumed  on  the  premisea  I  could  not 
carry  on  a  business  of  that  kmd,  because  every  five 
minutes  or  so  I  have  people  coming  into  the  shop.  A 
policeman  could  easUy  see  if  my  door  was  open  what 
was  being  done  insida 

8208.  Do  you  think  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
trade  should  be  kept  in  respectable  hands,  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  premises  should  be  so  arranged  that  any- 
body passing  could  see  what  was  going  on  % — Yes.  I 
have  no  objections  to  that  The  windows  are  mostly 
open,  I  think.  They  are  certainly  not  more  obscured 
than  drapers'  shops  or  other  shops.  I  am  certain  that 
that  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  shops  at  all  events. 

8209.  You  think  they  are  not  more  obscured  than 
publichouses,  for  instance  1 — They  are  not  so  much  ob- 
scured as  publichouse  windows  and  door&  Doors  are 
almost  always  open  except  on  a  very  stormy  day. 

8210.  Do  your  working  class  customers  send  their 
own  bottles  for  their  spirits  % — Grenerally ;  but  some- 
times we  sell  bottles  and  spirita 

8211.  Have  you  lads  assisting  you  in  your  business  1 
— Some  of  my  own  family  assist  me. 

8212.  Are  some  of  them  young  people  ? — ^There  is 
one  lad  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

8213.  Is  it  not  a  bad  thing  that  lads  of  that  age 
should  have  to  measure  out  whisky  and  have  whisky 
going  through  their  hands  in  that  way  % — Not  to  the 
people  who  buy  it  A  person  the  worse  of  drink  never 
comes  into  my  shop. 

8214.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  bad  thing  that  shop  lads 
should  have  to  pour  out  and  sell  spirits  in  that  way  ? — 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  difference  between  selling 
that  and  anything  elsa 

8215.  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to  lads  who  pour  out 
whisky  and  sell  it  in  that  way  to  take  a  little  to  them- 
selves ? — I  went  to  the  business  when  I  was  quite  young, 
and  I  never  felt  inclined  to  do  anything  of  that  sort  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  learning  to  drink  in  that  way. 
I  never  felt  inclined  to  drink  it  at  aU. 

821 6.  But  you  do  drink  spirits  in  moderation  ? — Some 
days  I  may  take  half  a  glass  ;  but  not  through  the  day 
— only  at  supper  time. 

8217.  You  never  had  any  fear  of  your  family  acquir- 
ing a  taste  for  drink,  had  you,  from  having  it  so  much 
in  their  hands  % — ^No. 

8218.  Suppose  the  law  were  to  require  that  you 
should  not  keep  any  spirits  on  tap  in  the  shop,  but  tiiat 
whatever  quantities  were  sold  should  be  sold  in  bottles 
corked  up  beforehand,  do  you  think  you  could  carry  out 
that  ?— Yes. 

8219.  It  would  put  you  about  a  little  at  the  first, 
would  it  not  ? — Possibly  it  might  It  would  be  more 
work,  but  not  very  much  perhaps. 

8220.  If  it  is  done  with  the  intention  of  preventing 
whisky  being  sold  to  be  drunk  over  the  counter,  do  you 
think  it  could  be  managed  ? — I  think  so. 

8221.  Mr  Campbell  Svnnton. — ^It  is  meant  by  that 
that  you  should  keep  casks  in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere  1 — 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  That  would  be  a  little  incon- 
venience. 

8222.  But  the  inconvenience  is  not  so  great  as  to  form 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  1 — I  don't  think  it  is. 

8223.  The  Chairman, — ^You  know  the  quantity  you 
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would  eell  from  week  to  week,  do  ycwi  not  ? — I  would 
know  the  qnantitj  I  would  sell  in  some  weeks.  Some- 
times I  seU  gallons  or  half  gaUons  to  a  private  iamily 
or  to  private  individuals.  That  would  pot  up  the  sale^ 
for  the  week.  I  would  sell  peihaps  between  12  and  15 
gallons  per  week,  exclusive  of  the  laxger  quantitie& 


William 
Masson. 


315.  1&  William  Masson,  Ptovod;  of  Kintoie, 
examined. 

8224.  The  Ohairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
provost  of  Kin*ore  % — For  five  yeaia 

8225.  What  is  the  population  ?— A  little  over  600. 

8226.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there  9 — ^At 
present  four — ^two  hotels  and  two  licensed  grocers.  I 
beg  to  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  burgh  for  our  customers  as  on  the  country  around. 
We  draw  our  customers  from  the  surrounding  district 
There  would  not  be  much  support  for  the  licensed  houses 
if  their  support  depended  entirely  on  the  buigh.  In 
some  cases  one  would  have  to  go  three  or  four  miles 
before  coming  to  another  licensed  grocer'a 

8227.  Have  you  been  reducing  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  the  town  1 — ^They  are  reduced  now  as  com- 
pared witii  twenty  years  ago.  The  making  of  the  rail- 
way made  fiome  difference  in  the  town.  Not  so  many 
vehicles  passed  through  it  after  that.  Twenty  yean) 
ago  there  were  3  inns  and  publichouses. 

8228.  What  is  your  own  profession? — ^I  ought  to  state 
that  I  am  one  of  the  licensed  grocers.  I  keep  general 
stock  besides,  and  am  what  is  caJled  a  general  merchant. 

8229.  You  don't  act  in  the  licensing  court,  do  you  1 — 
No.     I  have  held  the  licence  since  1871. 

8230.  Have  any  grocers  been  refused  licences  ? — We 
have  had  no  applications. 

8231.  Are  there  any  grocers  who  are  not  licensed  ? — 
Yes, — at  least  two. 

8232.  Are  they  in  a  large  or  in  a  small  way  of  busi- 
ness i — In  a  small  way.  They  are  kept  by  women,  who 
deal  in  other  articles  besides  groceriea  The  post- 
master, who  is  a  druggist,  ^also  deals  in  groceries. 

8233.  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  which  you 
would  like  to  make  1 — I  have  jotted  answers  to  a  few 
of  the  questions.  In  regard  to  No.  3 — the  system 
adopted  by  local  authorities  for  the  limitation  of  tlie 
numbers,  or  in  regard  to  regulations  and  bye-laws^ — I 
have  to  say  that  we  have  no  bye-laws,  and  that  there 
have  been  no  applications  for  additional  licences. 

8234.  Is  there  any  sale  of  spirits  by  you  or  any  other 
licensed  grocers,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  open  vessels  ? — 
That  i8  a  practice  which  is  not  known  to  us  at  alL  Our 
sale  is  all  in  sealed  or  well-corked  bottles.  I  don't  re- 
member a  single  instance  of  being  asked  to  sell  drink  in 
open  vessels. 

8235.  Do  the  parties  generally  bring  their  own  bottles 
with  them  asking  for  spirits,  or  do  you  furnish  them  with 
a  bottle  1 — ^We  have  the  bottles  ready  corked  or  sealed. 

8236.  Sheriff  Crichton, — What  are  the  sizes  of  the 
bottles  you  sell  in  that  way  1 — We  have  two  gills,  pint, 
and  quart  bottles.  Pint  and  quart  bottles  are  chiefly 
sealed. 

8237.  You  have  these  ready  to  hand,  have  you,  when 
anybody  comes  in  for  drink  ?---Yea 

8238.  The  Chairman, — Are  your  customers  rather  of 
the  upper  class  than  of  the  working  classes — ^I  mean 
those  who  require  spirits  ? — ^We  sell  to  all 

8239.  But  you  don't  sell  in  drams,  do  you  f — No. 

8240.  Do  you  sell  in  half-giUs  and  gills  ^— They 
sometimes  oome  to  us  for  these  quantities  and  bring  their 
bottles  with  them. 

8241.  Mr  Gampbdl  Bwinton. — You  would  not  objecl, 
so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  to  sell  Hqnor  only 
in  sealed  bottles  % — ^I  would  not  I  have  an  impressioii, 
however,  that  that  would  increase  drunkenness. 

824-2.  Not  if  the  bottles  were  small  ?— No.  What  I 
think  woi:dd  increase  drunkenness  is  making  the  people 
take  larger  quantities  than  they  really  wanted. 


8243.  The  Ghairman.—li  they  could  not  mU  Iobb 
thaEn  a  quart  or  a  pint,  and  if  customers  waoted  amaUeor 
quantities,  thej  would  ha;?B  to  go  to  a  puhHehouaee, 
would  they  not  1 — ^They  would  be  obliged  to  do  that 
They  would  rather  have  it  from  the  gioeeac,  however — 
at  least  that  is  my  impression.  They  prefer  almost  my 
quantity  from  the  grocer. 

8244.  Why  do  you  think  that  is  !the  ease  1 — ^Bacanse 
they  get  better  quality  from  the  grooec  I  beHeve  that 
in  many  of  the  pubhchouses  the  quaHty  is  vecy  had 
and  the  price  is  much  deaoer  beaideflL 

8245.  Do  yom  tskb  hquor  out  to  the  country  to  arder 
when  you  get  ocders  from  the  country  l^—When  liquor 
is  ordered  I  dehver  it  I  ke^  no  cart  or  anything  for 
delivering. 

8246.  But  you  have  frequently  occasion,  have  you 
not,  to  send  goods  to  order  to  customers  ? — Yes. 

8247.  Would  it  be  a  great  iuconvenience  to  you  and 
your  customers  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  do  that  ? — It 
would  be  a  very  great  incanvenieaee. 

8248.  Have  you  a  good  many  orders  for  single  bottles 
of  spirits,  from  farmers  for  instance  1 — Very  of teiL 

8249.  Mr  Campbell  Swinion, — ^How  do  you  send 
liquor  to  them  f — The  farmers  send  their  seirvantB  for 
their  groceries  and  other  goods,  and  probably  they  will 
order  spirits  along  with  these  grocerieB. 

8260.  The  Chairman, — ^Farmers  do  not  send  for  less 
than  a  quart  at  a  time,  do  they  f — ^No. 

8251.  Does  the  other  licensed  grocer  in  Kintoie  do 
his  business  in  a  house  of  pretty  large  value  1 — I  am 
not  aware  what  the  exact  rent  i&  Both  our  shops  are 
large  enough  for  the  place, 

8252.  Are  they  among  the  largest  shops  in  Xintoze  % — 
I  should  say  they  are  the  two  largest  shops.  We 
require  very  little  accommodation  for  the  spirits  com- 
pared with  the  other  departments  of  our  trad& 

8253.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  age  at  which 
spirits  should  be  sold  to  customers  9 — I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  qualified  to  give  an  opiniosi  upon  that  subject 
I  should  say  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
quality  of  the  spirits.  The  spirits  obtained  from  one 
distillery  woidd  not  have  to  be  kept  so  kmg  as  the 
spirits  got  from  other  distilleries. 

8254.  What  is  the  shortest  time  that  any  proof 
spirit  should  be  kept  before  being  sold) — Six  montha 

8255.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wholesome  then  ? — 
I  mean  to  keep  it  six  months  in  the  cask 

8256.  Do  you  think  spirits  woidd  be  wholesome  if 
only  kept  six  months  after  they  are  manufactuied? — 
Certainly ;  but  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  an  opinion. 

8257.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  eYisting  laws, 
and  do  you  desire  any  amendment  1 — ^I  think  that  so 
far  as  I  can  observe  there  is  a  growing  desire  among  the 
respectable  class  to  take  their  spirits  and  wines  from 
grocer&  I  think  publichouses  are  getting  less  support 
I  think  there  is  less  drinking  in  publichouses  now  than 
there  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  So  far  as  my  own 
business  is  concerned,  I  have  no  objections  to  my  shop 
being  examined  at  any  time  by  the  oonstabla  I  have 
set  my  face  resolutely  against  drink  being  consumed  in 
any  shape  or  form  on  the  premises. 

8258.  Mr  Camphdl  Swinton, — ^Do  people  ever  ask 
you  to  give  ikem  drink  to  be  coiwumed  on  the 
prenuses  i — ^At  first  a  good  many  did  so ;  even  now  they 
occasionally  ask  me  for  it 

8259.  I  suppose  th^  know  you  too  well  to  ask  it 
often  now  i — I  suppose  so.  I  think  that  instead  of  an 
attempt  being  made  to  lessen  ihe  number  of  licenees 
granted  to  grocers,  all  respectable  men  iqsplying  for 
them  ought  to  get  them  where  required.  I  think  greeers' 
licences  ought  to  be  increased  rather  than  puhlichcwiflpo. 


316.  Mr  Joseph  Hopkins,  Senior  Bailie  of  Inverurie, 
examined. 


The  Chairman, — What  do  you  desire  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — ^I  have  pzepaiad  a 
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statement  which  I  can  now  read.  *  I  have  been  a 
'  magistrate  of  the  burgh  of  Inverurie  for  the  last 
'  thirteen  years,  and  have  regularly  sat  in  the  licensing 

*  courts.  I  hand  in  herewith  a  statement  of  the  licence 
'  applications  in  the  burgh  from  1867  to  1877  inclu- 

*  sive.     The  magistrates  hkye  adopted  no  specific  system 

*  for  the  limitation  of  the  numbers  of  licences,  but  they 

*  consider  the  existing  licences  sufficient  for  the  place, 

*  and  have  refused  to  increase  theii  number.  The 
'  population  of  the  burgh  within  the  royalty  is  2593. 

*  There  have  within  the  above  period  been  three  con- 

*  victions  of  grocers  for  breach  of  certificate  by  sdling 

*  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.     No  exemp- 

*  tions  in  respect  of  hours  are  granted  to  any  lic^iBed 

*  sellers.     The  sale  in  open  vesisels  is  not  extensively 

*  followed,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  it  does  exist 

*  to  some  extent'  The  following  is  a  note  of  the 
licence  applications  in  the  Burgh  of  inverury  from  1867 
to  1877  inclusive  : — 


Iniu. 

Public 
Houaea. 

Orocers. 

1867.. 

.     4 

4 

6 

1868.. 

4 

4 

4 

1  Grocer  refused  bnt 

1869.. 

.     4 

4 

'  \ 

granted  by  Quarter 
Sessiona 

1870.. 

.     4 

4 

8 

1  Grocer  refused. 

1871.. 

.     4 

6 

7 

1872.. 

.     4 

6 

7 

1873.. 

.     5 

4 

8 

1  Grocer  refused. 

1874.. 

.     5 

4 

7 

1875.. 

.     6 

4 

6 

1876.. 

.     5 

4 

7 

1  Grocer  refused. 

1877.. 

.     6 

4 

6 

8261.  What  is  the  number  of  licensed  houses  at 
present? — 15. 

8262.  Do  they  supply  a  considerable  district  besides 
the  buigh  1 — There  is  not  a  licensed  house  within  the 
parish  outside  of  the  burgh ;  the  parish  contains  3000 
people,  the  burgh  included. 

8263.  What  is  your  profession? — I  am  an  up- 
holsterer. 

8264.  Are  some  of  the  licensed  houses  very  small? — 
Two  or  threa 

8265.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  facilitate  detec- 
tion 1 — ^We  have  made  the  parties  reduce  their  screens. 
Still  the  parties  keep  a  watch,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
drinking  going  on  inside  it  cannot  be  detected. 

^266.  The  provost  in  his  written  answers  to  us  says 
that  his  opinion  and  experience  were  that  the  facilities 
afiTorded  tended  to  increase  the  use  of  spuits  and  pro- 
duced an  injurious  effect  upon  the  people,  as,  in  many 
cases,  children  were  the  bearers  of  the  liquor,  and  were 
therefore  tempted  to  drink? — ^That  may  be  so  far  true, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaintB  from  the  police 
about  these  children.  Very  few  parents  send  their 
children  to  grocers'  for  drink ;  they  generally  send  their 
servants^ 

8267.  Do  you  hear  of  any  complaints  that  women 
have  been  led  to  drink  through  the  grocers'  shops  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any  in  our  quarter.  I  have  known 
some  women  who  drank,  but  I  do  not  think  they  drank 
from  getting  liquor  at  the  grocer'& 

8268.  What  would  you  propose  as  an  improvement 
on  the  present  law  so  as  to  check  the  irregularities  ? — I 
don't  think  the  law  wiU  be  right  until  the  consumer  is 
punished  as  weU  as  the  seller.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
man  up  two  or  three  times  in  a  year  who  offends  through 
taking  drink,  and  he  can  only  be  fined  five  shillings. 
If  he  is  unable  to  pay  he  is  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  to  the  jail  By  that  time  it  is  generally  after- 
noon. He  is  put  into  jail,  and  has  a  comfortable  bath 
and  his  breakfast  next  morning,  and  is  dismissed  at  8 
o'clock.     If  he  offends  a  second  time  in  this  way  I 


would  have  him  to  be  much  more  severely  punished. 
The  arrangement  may  work  well  enough  in  towns 
where  a  man  can  get  24  hours  imprisonment  for  his 
offence;  but,  he  cannot  possibly  get  so  much  in  the 
country. 

8269.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  man  drinks  in  a 
grocer's  shop  he  should  be  fined  for  it  ? — ^Distinctly. 
If  a  man  makes  a  brute  of  himself  I  would  have  him 
punished  more  severely  than  he  is,  and  he  would  be 
more  careful  not  to  offend  again.  We  sometimes  find 
people  drinking  at  the  roadsidea  I  believe  that  they 
get  that  whisky  from  the  publichouse.  I  asked  one  of 
our  police-officers  on  Saturday,  and  he  tells  me  that 
there  is  more  sold  in  bottles  in  publichouses  than  from 
the  grocer.  The  grocers  in  our  district  shut  at  8 
o'clock;  the  publichouses  keep  open  till  11.  The  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in  this  way  can  thus 
obtain  a  bottle  from  the  publichouse  up  till  11  o'clock. 

8270.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  drinking  in 
your  neighbourhoood  as  formerly  1 — I  think  it  is  not 
decreasing.  The  only  way  I  can  account  for  its  not 
decreasing  is  thia  Since  I  became  a  magistrate  the 
wages  of  labouring  people  and  tradesmen  are  nearly  a 
third  higher.  Their  hours  are  also  fewer,  so  that  they 
have  more  money  and  more  time.  I  believe  that  leads 
to  a  great  deal  of  evil 

8271.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
the  licences  were  not  given  to  small  houses? — Yes. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  act  upon  that  I  have  been 
thirteen  years  on  the  licensing  bench  in  Inveruiia 
We  have  made  it  a  point  to  refuse  all  and  sundry. 
Our  decisions  have  been  twice  overturned  by  the  jus- 
tices in  Aberdeen. 

8272.  Then  you  have  refused  a  great  many  licences, 
have  you  ? — ^A  great  many. 

8273.  Is  that  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  houses  ? — It  i&  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  houses  already  for  the  demands  of  the  place,  and  we 
have  refused  licences  to  some  good  shopa 

8274.  Do  you  feel  a  difficulty  on  these  occasions  in 
refusing  the  licence  to  a  good  shop  when  another  of 
the  same  class  near  it  has  the  licence  ? — I  have  been 
asked  to  go  and  visit  such  shops.  The  parties  asked 
me  to  do  so  because  they  said  they  wished  the  licence. 
1  told  them  that  we  as  magistrates  saw  that  there  was 
no  room  for  any  more,  and  that  there  were  no  more 
licensed  places  wanted. 

8275.  Does  it  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  grocer 
doing  a  good  business  if  ho  cannot  get  the  licence  when 
his  neighbour  has  a  licence  ? — If  a  place  has  a  sufficient 
number  already,  of  course  the  party  who  gets  a  licence 
must  injure  those  who  have  had  the  trade.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  no  more  licensed  houses  are  required. 

8276.  If  the  justices  only  give  a  licence  to  some  of 
the  grocera,  is  not  that  rather  a  hardship  to  those  who 
cannot  get  the  licence  ? — Yes ;  still  the  man  to  whom 
this  would  be  a  hardship  has  not  had  the  licence  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  greater  hardship  to  take  it  from  the 
grocers  already  licensed  without  a  breach  of  the  law 
than  to  refuse  it  to  a  man  who  is  beginning  business. 

'  8277.  But  you  put  money  into  one  man's  pocket  by 
giving  him  the  licence  and  keeping  it  from  the  others  ?--- 
It  looks  like  that ;  but  I  don't  consider  it  such  a  hard- 
ship to  refuse  a  thing  which  is  not  really  wanted. 

8278.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  gets  an 
advantage  to  his  general  business  by  having  the  licence 
should  bave  to  pay  a  considerable  duty  for  it,  seeing  he 
has  a  monopoly? — Yes.  If,  as  some  propose,  the 
licence  were  put  into  few  hands,  that  would  make  a 
monopoly. 

8279.  Do  you  desire  to  state  anything  else  ? — I  got  a 
letter  from  the  provost,  who  is  at  Aboyne,  asking  if  I 
could  come  here  and  represent  him  before  the  Commis- 
sion. I  made  up  the  jotting  which  I  have  already  read 
to  the  CommissiorL 

Adjourned. 


Abebdeen. 

Joseph 
HopHm. 
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GEOCEKS'  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


INVEENESS,  TUESDAY,  6th  NOVEMBEK  1877. 


Preseid  :- 


Sir  Jambs  Febgusson,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swinton. 


Sheriff  Criohton. 
Mr  Ferguson. 


IlYVBBNESS. 

DoTiald 
Munro. 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


317.  Mr  Donald  Munro,  Chief-Constable  of  Roes  and 
Cromarty,  examined. 

S280.  The  Chairman. — The  tvvo  counties  of  Roes 
and  Cromarty  are  worked  as  one,  are  they  not ! — No  ; 
they  are  separately  worked. 

8281.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  charge  of  them 
both  % — ^Yes ;  under  different  appointments. 

8282.  The  Chairman. — In  your  written  answer  to 
us  you  referred  to  *  this  county.'  Does  that  mean 
Ross  ?— Yea 

8283.  The  grocers'  licences  have  increased  from  27  in 
1867  to  30  in  1877  :  is  that  so  ?— Yea 

8284.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county  1 — ^The 
population  of  Ross  is  79,853. 

8285.  How  many  licensed  publichouses  are  there  ? — 
130  hotels,  inns  and  publichouses,  and  30  grocers'  shopa 

8286.  Do  the  justices  grant  grocers'  licences  more 
easily  than  pubHchouse  licences'? — I  don't  see  any 
difference. 

8287.  Have  they  refused  any  grocers'  licences  of  late 
years? — They  generally  refuse  the  licence  when  the 
tenant  dies  or  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  The 
tendency  is  certainly  to  diminish  the  number  of 
licences,  both  in  the  case  of  grocers  and  publichouses. 

8288.  Are  there  many  licensed  grocers  in  country 
places  as  well  as  in  the  towns  1 — There  are  not  many  in 
the  landward  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  very  few 
indeed  in  Ross-shire. 

8289.  How  many  convictions  of  licensed  grocers  have 
you  had  of  late  years  ? — My  knowledge  of  the  county 
only  extends  to  1867. 

8290.  How  many  have  you  had  during  the  last  ten 
years  1 — The  total  number  for  that  period  is  13. 

8291.-  In  your  opinion  are  there  many  breaches  of 
certificates  which  are  not  detected  % — I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  there  are. 

8292.  Is  the  burgh  of  Dingwall  under  you  1 — Yes. 
All  the  burghs  of  the  county  are  under  me. 

8293.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  drinking  on  the 
premises  ] — There  is  a  great  deal 

8294.  Are  you  unable  to  detect  it  ? — Yes  ;  we  find 
it  very  difficult  to  detect  cases  of  breach  of  certificate. 

8295.  Are  the  licensed  grocers'  shops  used  very  much 
as  if  they  were  publichouses  1 — Well,  not  so  much  as 
that  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  drinking  goes  on ;  but 
I  would  not  say  that  it  goes  on  in  all  the  grocers'  shops, 
though  I  daresay  in  the  most  of  them. 

8296.  Is  it  practically  impossible  to  detect  drinking 
on  the  premises  % — It  ia  It  is  more  difficult  to  detect  it 
in  shops  in  small  places  than  in  shops  situated  in  large 
towna  A  watch  can  be  kept  on  the  place  suspected. 
Policemen  are  not  regularly  on  the  streets  in  country 
villages,  and  they  cannot  detect  offences  with  such 
facility. 

8297.  Are  those  who  hold  grocers'  licences  mostly 
grocers,  or  do  some  of  them  sell  no  groceries  at  all  » — 
They  all  sell  groceries  or  something. 

8298.  You  have  in  your  written  answers  suggested 
that  all  premises  should  be  subject  to  iaspection  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  minimum  penalty  should  be 
increased  1 — Yea 

8299.  You  have  also  suggested  that  on  conviction  for  a 
second  offence  the  licence  ^ould  be  forfeited  ? — I  have. 

8300.  Do  you  think  that  by  increasing  the  penalty 
and  the  means  for  watching  suspected  places  you  would 
be  able  to  enforce  the  law  1 — I  think  so.  I  think  that 
if  the  penalty  were  increased  and  made  applicable  alike 


to  the  first  and  the  second  offence  a  considerable  improve- 
ment would  be  effected.  I  would  make  no  distinctioit 
in  the  penalty.  As  it  exists  at  present  the  first  penalty- 
is  lower  than  the  second,  and  the  third  is  higher  than 
the  second.  When  a  third  offence  is  committed  tho 
licence  is  compulsorily  withdrawn.  My  idea  is  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  not  to  give  such  people  the  chance 
of  committing  a  third  offence. 

8301.  Have  you  convicted  any  grocers  twice  1 — Yes. 

8302.  Mr  Campbell  Stcintotu — ^And  that  without  the 
licence  being  taken  from  them  1 — Yea 

8303.  They  don't  take  away  the  licence,  do  they, 
until  there  is  a  conviction  for  a  third  offence  1 — ^They 
may  do  it,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  done. 

8304.  The  Chairman, — Are  the  classes  who  drink  in 
the  grocers'  shops  and  in  the  publichouses  different  1 — 
I  would  not  say  that  There  is  an  idea  that  the  drink 
supplied  in  the  grocers'  shops  is  better  than  the  public- 
house  drink. 

8305.  Have  you  heard  of  very  raw  and  unwholesome 
whisky  beingsold  in  the  publichouses? — Not  particularly. 
Certainly  some  houses  are  supposed  to  sell  rawer  whisky 
than  others ;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  that 

8306.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  men  becoming 
drunk  unaccountably  quickly  after  drinking  a  smaU 
quantity  of  spirits  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  effect  of  raw  whisky  in  making  a  man  drunk  almost 
at  once  1 — I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  I  have  no  experience 
of  anything  of  that  sort 

8307.  Do  you  complain  at  all  of  obstructions  at  the 
doors  and  windows  of  grocers'  shops  in  the  shape  of 
goods  piled  up  to  prevent  your  seeing  into  the  interior  ] 
— Yea     I  think  that  a  very  bad  thing. 

8308.  Do  you  think  that  the  removal  of  these  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  extension  of  the  constables'  powers,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  higher  penalty,  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  evil  ? — I  woidd  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  ;  but  the  adoption  of  these  refonns  woidd,  in  my 
opinion,  help  the  matter  much.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  parties  found  drinking  on  grocers'  premises  should 
be  brought  imder  the  same  law  as  that  which  applies  to 
shebeens,  and  that  they  also  should  be  punished. 

8309.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  go  the  length  of 
separating  the  two  trades,  would  you  ^No. 

8310.  Why  do  you  think  that  that  is  not  advisable  1 — 
I  do  not  know  how  it  might  affect  large  burghs,  but  in 
country  places  a  grocer  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a 
respectable  business  if  he  were  confined  on  the  one  hand 
to  selling  groceries,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  selling 
drink — I  mean  that  a  man  keeping  spirits  alone  could 
not  live  upon  the  proceeds  in  some  country  placea 

8311.  If  it  were  a  publichouse,  could  he  not  do 
so  ? — Oh  yes  ;  I  was  speaking  merely  of  a  seller  of 
drink. 

8312.  Mr  Ferguson, — Would  grocers  not  be  able  to 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  groceries  alone  ? — They  might 
live  and  get  on  in  some  way  or  other,  but  certainly  not 
so  well 

8313.  Sliei^if  Crichton, — Are  most  of  the  30  grocers 
in  a  pretty  good  way  of  business  ? — Very  fair. 

8314.  Mr  Ferguson, — Are  they  scattered  all  over  the 
county  ? — There  are  not  many  in  isolated  places  ;  they 
are  all  in  country  villages,  such  as  we  have  in  Ross- 
shire — some  of  them  of  a  pretty  large  size.  In  that 
respect  the  30  licensed  grocers  are  scattered  over  the 
county. 

8315.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  experience  of  working 
people's  wives  and  families  getting  drmk  from  the  grocers 
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tuiknown  to  their  husbands  t^— Ko  ;  there  is  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  Eoss-shire,  so  far  as  I  know. 

8316.  Do  you  know  that  people  go  to  drink  in  the 
licensed  grocers  all  over  the  county  who  would  not  be 
seen  going  into  a  publichouse — that  is,  do  they  think  it 
more  respectable  to  go  to  the  grbcer*s  than  to  the  public- 
house  1 — I  dont  think  that 

8217.  Is  it  considered  disrespectable  to  be  seen  going 
into  a  common  publichouse  ?-— It  is — ^if  they  are  seen 
going  too  often. 

8318.  The  Chairmcm, — These  grocers  are  useful,  are 
they  not,  in  supplying  families  and  other  people  who  live 
in  the  country  with  what  they  require  I— Yes.  The 
grocer's  licence  might  be  much  required  in  the  case  of 
places  which  are  faraway  from  sources  where  commodities 
can  be  obtained — such  places,  for  instance,  as  those 
called  townships  on  the  west  coast.  There,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  means  of  getting  drink  in  a 
legitimate  way,  there  are  shebeens.  The  police  have 
more  bother  in  some  districts  just  in  consequence  of  the 
wiftut  of  a  legitimate  supply.  We  have  had  convictions 
of  ahebeens  in  places  that  are  far  away  from  public- 
houses  and  grocers'  shops. 

8319.  Mr  CampMl  Bmnton. — ^Are  licensed  grocers  a 
better  means  of  meeting  that  demand  than  publichouses  1 
^-I  should  think  so,  because  parties  meet  at  public- 
houses  and  quarrel  and  fight  and  give  great  trouble  to 
the  police.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grocer  sold  the 
liquor,  the  parties  who  consumed  it  would  probably  take 
it  home. 

8320.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  you  find  licensed  grocers 
in  small  villages  on  the  west  coast,  such  as  Aultbea  1 — 
In  some  such  places  there  are  licensed  grocer&  There 
is  only  one  inn  in  that  district,  and  I  think  that 
a  respectable  grocer's  shop  might  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

8321.  Mr  Fergvson, — ^How  is  the  inn  situated  ? — It 
is  7  miles  beyond  Poolewe  and  14  miles  from  Qairloch. 

8322.  The  Ghairmjan, — Do  you  find  grocers'  shops  in 
these  small  places  % — ^There  is  one  place  in  the  Gairloch 
district  That  is  the  only  one  such  place,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  I  may  say  that  over  all  the  county  there 
are  only  two  licensed  grocers  in  such  places  as  these. 

8323.  Mr  Ferguson, — Is  there  any  licensed  grocer  in 
the  village  of  Poolewe  itself  % — ^N"o. 

8324.  Is  there  any  in  Aultbea  1 — Jtist  an  inn. 

8325.  Still  further  north  where  do  you  find  the  next 
one  ? — At  a  place  between  Aultbea  and  Ullapool  called 
Dundonald. 

8326.  Is  there  much  drunkenness  in  the  county  as  a 
whole  1 — Comparatively  there  is  not  In  fishing  villages 
in  the  fiishing  season  there  is  a  good  deal,  especially  if 
the  fishing  is  good  and  the  prices  good.  iSe  fishers 
will  spend  their  money  in  drink. 

8327.  Is  there  a  licensed  grocer  in  Janetown? — 
No.    There  is  a  hotel  there. 

8828.  The  Ohairman,^^Ko^xaB,ny  arrests  were  made 
of  drunk  and  incapable  last  year  ?---There  were  21  in 
1876.  T3us  number  applies  only  to  towns.  Although 
we  can  apprehend  them  in  rural  districts,  we  cannot  take 
them  far  to  imprison  them  unless  there  happens  to  be  a 
lock-up  in  the  place.  There  is  no' use  in  taking  the 
parties  far  a^ay.  Of  the  2 1  the  greater  number  occurred 
m  Dingwall,  Stomoway,  and  Tain,  where  the  offenders 
can  be  disposed  of  conveniently. 

8329.  All  your  figures  refer  to  Eoss-shire  alone  1 — ^In 
this  case  to  Ross  alcme. 

8330.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  grocers  are 
in  the  three  places  you  have  mentioned  1 — ^There  are 

8  in  Tain,  4  in  Stomoway,  and  9  in  DingwalL 

8331.  The  Chairman, — ^Will  you  give  us  the  same 
figures  for  Cromarty  ?  How  many  licensed  houses  are 
there   of    all  descriptions   in  Cromarty  i — ^There  are 

9  hotels,    inns,    and   publichouses,    and   6    licensed 
grocers. 

8132.  Are  these  mostly  in  the  town  itself  ? — Yes  ; 
the  grocers  are  altogether  in  the  town,  except  one, 

8333.  The  same  remarks  and  recommendations  you 
have  given  as  to  Eoss  would  also  apply  to  Cromarty, 
would  they  not  f— Yes. 

8334.  Have  you  anything  eLse  to  mention  to  u6  ?— No* 


I  don't  think  that  the  rent  has  much  to  do  with  this  Iir^MiiHEssl 
question-     My  idea  is  that  a  man  in  a  small  way  may         ^^ 
keep  as  good  a  house  and  as  respectable  a  house  as  one      ponaH  - 
paying  a  very  high  rent — ^if  he  were  able  to  do  it  sftwro, 

8335.  If  these  licences  become  xmdtdy  multiplied  in  a 
town  the  competition  becomes  keen,  does  it  not,  and  are 
not  men  tempted  to  break  the  law  in  consequence  % — 
That  is  quite  true. 

8336.  Then,  if  you  limit  the  number,  that  tends  to 
make  the  business  larger  i — ^I  have  always  found  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  that  publichouses  are  the  most 
troublesome  so  far  as  police  duty  is  concerned,  as  people 
gather  together  at  these  places  and  quarrel  Now,  if  in 
consuming  their  drink  they  were  scattered  all  over  the 
place,  there  would  be  much  less  chance  of  this  evil 
occurring. 


3lfe.  Mr  Alexander  Simpson,  Provost  of  Inverness, 
examined. 

8337.  The  ChairmaTU — How  long  have  you  been 
provost  of  Inverness? — ^Two'yeara  I  have  been  a 
magistrate  since  1864  without  any  interruption.  I  have 
some  experience  of  the  licensing  system.  I  am  myself 
a  grocer,  but  not  a  licensed  grocer.  The  establishment 
in  which  I  carry  on  business  has  existed  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  I  have  conducted  the  business  for  over 
thirty-three  years  without  a  licence  and  without  asking 
for  one. 

8338.  MrFergusm, — Your  shop  never  was  licensed  ? 
— Never. 

8339.  The  Chairman, — ^What  is  the  population  of 
Inverness  ?— In  1871  it  was  14,463.  If  the  population 
has  increased  since  then  in  the  same  ratio  as  between 
1861  and  1871,  it  must  be  very  nearly  16,000  now. 

8340.  Have  the  railway  works  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  population  ? — ^Yes.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  workmen  there,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
young  men  with  familiea 

8341.  What  is  the  number  of  the  licences  in 
Inverness  ?— In  1876  there  were  12  hotel-keepers,  45 

Publicans,  43  grocers,  2  beer  licences  :  91  altogether, 
may  mention  that  in  1856  the  population  was  12,713, 
and  the  number  of  licences  135.  In  1866  the  number 
of  licences  was  112,  and  in  1876,  91. 

8342.  Has  that  reduction  been  in  consequenco  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber ?-^Certainlv.  The  magistrates  since  I  had  any  con- 
ne6tion  with  the  magistracy  have  all  along  desired  to 
decrease  the  number  of  licences,  particularly  publichouse 
licences. 

8343.  Does  Inverness  supply  a  Jbtfge  district  besides 
its  own  inhabitants  } — It  doea 

8344.  And  the  summer  traffic  besides  t — Yes. 

8345.  Have  you  considered  it  as  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  grocets'  licences  as  the  number  of 
publicans*  licences  ^We  have  considered  it  our  duty 
to  limit  them  to  some  extent  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town.  As  compared  with  1866,  there  is  now  the  same 
number  of  grocers'  licences,  viz.,  43. 

8346.  Have  you  granted  any  xiew  licences  of  late 
years  ? — ^We  hava  We  made  it  a  rule  that  when  any 
grocer  applied  for  a  licence  he  would  require  to  keep  up 
his  business  as  a  grocer  for  six  months  at  least 
before  he  got  a  licence,  so  as  to  show  that  he  was  a 
bona  fide  grocer.  We  also  examined  the  premises,  and 
if  we  found  that  there  was  a  sufficient  stock  kept,  we 
invariably  ^panted  the  licence. 

8347.  Did  you  feel  that  if  he  was  a  hona  fide  grocer 
it  would  be  unfair  to  refuse  the  licence  when  lus 
neighbours  had  it  ? — I  would  feel  so  if  the  applicant 
wished  for  it 

8348.  Why  then  did  you  not  grant  them  in  tho 
poorer  parts  of  the  town  as  freely  as  in  other  parts?— 
Because  we  have  found  that  where  breaches  of  certificate 
occurred  it  was  more  frequently  in  some  of  these  parts 
than  among  the  better  classes  of  grocers.  At  all 
events  the  convictions  have  been  that  way. 
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IN7BBHB88.  8349.  Is  it  the  oaae  that  grocers  in  what  is  called  a 
family  business  are  not  so  apt  to  sell  drink  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  as  grocers  in  a  small  way  i — I 
think  so, 

8350.  Do  you  make  any  condition  as  to  the  size  of 
the  premises]  Do  you  refuse  the  licence  to  a  man 
because  he  has  a  very  small  shop  1 — It  is  not  that  that 
is  looked  to  so  mucL  If  he  has  a  good  stock  of 
groceries,  and  is  really  as  much  dependent  on  the 
groceries  as  on  the  sale  of  whisky  (in  some  of  the  smaller 
places  it  is  whisky  they  sell  and  not  wines),  then  we 
give  the  licence  irrespective  of  the  rent  For  myself  I 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  with  respect  to 
rental 

8351.  Do  you  think  that  if  Parliament  required  the 
magistrates  of  each  burgh  to  fix  a  minimum  value  below 
which  they  could  not  grant  a  licence,  you  would  be  able 
to  fix  an  appropriate  limit  ? — I  think  so.  The  rental 
on  this  (the  east)  side  of  the  river  is  very  much 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  rental  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Therefore  the  minimum  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  ought  to  be  lower  than  it  is  on  this  side. 

8352.  So  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  rule  of  that 
sort  it  would  require  to  be  fixed  in  districts  ^j — ^Yes. 
My  own  conviction,  a  conviction  upon  which  I  have 
acted  for  33  years,  is  that  the  two  businesses  ought  to 
be  separated.  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  there  axe 
men  as  conscientious  as  I  am  carrying  on  the  business 
of  licensed  grocers  in  a  fair  and  honourable  way  in 
Invernesa  I  know  several  of  them  mysell  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  carrying  on  their  business  in  a 
thoroughly  respectable  way.  All  the  first-class  shops 
conduct  their  business  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  sell 
their  wines  and  spirits  at  fair  prices.  I  say  that  with- 
out any  hesitation. 

8353.  Are  there  many  who  are  not  keeping  strictly 
to  the  terms  of  their  certificates,  and  who  are  allowing 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  1 — I  can  tell  you 
the  number  of  convictions.  I  need  not  go  further 
back  than  1866.  In  that  year  there  was  1  grocer  taken 
up  for  breach  of  his  certificate;  in  1868,  2;  in  1869, 
1 ;  in  1872,  1 ;  in  1874,  2 ;  in  1875,  2 ;  in  1876,  none. 
I  can  give  the  same  statistics  with  reference  to  publicans 
and  hotel-keepers.  In  1876,  1  hotel-keeper  was  taken 
up;  in  1868,  2;  in4871,  1;  in  1872,  1;  in  1874,  2; 
in  1875,  2.  2  publicans  were  brought  up  in  1866,  1 
in  1867,  1  in  1868,  2  in  1869,  1  in  1872,  1  in  1874, 
5  in  1875,  1  in  1876. 

8354.  Has  it  been  reported  to  you  that  there  are 
many  who  are  breaking  the  law,  but  who  are  not 
detected?— Statements  have  been  made  to  that  effect, 
but  we  must  not  receive  statements  when  they  are  not 
proved,  and  when  the  party  is  not  brought  up, 

8356.  Has  it  been  reported  to  you  by  the  police — ^I 
do  not  mean  mere  rumour — that  there  are  many  cases 
of  suspicion  1 — ^There  have  been  some  coses  reported  by 
the  police,  some  cases  brought  to  trial,  and  in  a  few  of 
these  cases  there  have  been  no  convictions. 

8356.  Mr  Fergmoii, — ^There  are  only  12  hotels,  and 
10  convictions  have  taken  place  among  hotel-keepers  ? — 
Yes,  but  in  the  years  iu  which  the  principal  convictions 
took  place  there  were  more  hotel-keepers,  and  those 
hotels  which  ofiended  were  struck  out 

8357.  Are  some  of  the  hotels  actually  publichouses, 
or  are  they  bona  fide  hotels  1 — ^Those  that  are  in  existence 
now  have  bona  fide  accommodation.  We  struck  out 
several,  as  they  were  considered  more  of  the  nature  of 
publichouses  than  hotel& 

8358.  Was  it  amongst  that  class  of  hotels  that  the 
convictions  took  place? — ^The  superintendent  will  be 
able  to  speak  to  that 

8359.  The  Chairman,^-!  think  you  said  that  your 
abstract  opinion  was  that  the  two  trades  should  bo- 
separated  ? — ^Yea 

8360.  In  saying  that,  you  felt  bound  to  remark  that 
there  were  many  places  in  which  business  was  carried 
on  in  the  most  respectable  manner.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  you  think  that  the  two  trades  are  not  weU 
joined  \ — That  is  my  private  conviction.  It  is  a  much 
more  profitable  trade  when  the  two  are  conjoined  than 
when  they  are  disjoined. 


8361.  Sheriff  Orichion, — ^What  are  the  grounds  of 
your  opinion  that  the  two  trades  should  be  separated  ? — 
I  have  been  acting  merely  on  my  own  conviction.  I 
was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  respectable  grocers^— grocers  carrying 
on  a  family  business  like  myself. 

8362.  Would  it  be  for  the  public  good  or  benefit  that 
the  two  trades  should  be  separated  1 — ^I  certainly  think 
it  would,  so.  far  at  least  as  the  smaller  grocers  are  con- 
cerned. 

8363.  The  Chairman. — ^Would  you  tell  us  in  what 
way  you  think  the  union  of  the  trades  acts  badly 
among  a  certain  class? — ^Because  there  is  a  temptation 
in  some  of  the  smaller  shops  to  sell  for  consumption 
insida  The  magistrates  have  all  abng  endeavourad  to 
reduce  such  places,  and  to  open  them  up  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  who  pass  them.  In  this  way,  the  shops 
which  carry  on  this  business  now  are  pretty  open.  That 
has  helped  to  clear  up  the  thing  much  better  than  it 
used  to  ba  I  know  it  was  very  different  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  now  a  very  active  superintendent  of 
police,  and  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  advantage  has 
accrued  to  the  town  from  the  increased  vigilance  of  the 
police. 

8364.  Could  the  town  and  district  support  anvthing 
like  the  number  of  grocera  if  they  had  not  the  licence 
to  sell  liquors  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8365.  Then,  if  it  was  determined  to  separate  the 
trades,  the  thing  would  right  itself  by  degrees,  would  it 
not  ?---Would  not  some  take  to  the  spirit  trade  and 
some  to  the  grocery  trade  ? — ^I  suppose  it  would  end  in 
that  way.  There  is  one  disadvant^e  about  the  pubUcan's 
licence  which  has  often  struck  ma  There  are  respect- 
able men  carrying  on  a  wine  and  spirit  trade  or  a  famUy 
trade  entirely.  They  have  to  get  a  publican's  hcence  as 
well  as  the  poorest  drinking  place  in  the  town.  In 
such  places  there  is  really  no  drink  taken  on  the  premises 
unless  it  is  merely  in  the  sampling  of  wines  or  the 
lika  If  there  was  a  separate  licence  for  these  places, 
that  would  enable  grocers  who  wished  to  divide  their 
business  to  go  into  something  of  that  sort  of  trada  But, 
in  any  case,  it  would  take  a  few  years  to  put  things  to 
rights. 

8366.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  a  grocer  to  set  up 
business  in  a  town  if  he  had  not  the  licence? — ^If  I  were 
beginning  again  I  would  do  as  I  have  done  hitherto,  and 
I  would  hope  to  make  a  respectable  living  out  of  the 
businesa 

8367.  But,  if  it  be  such  a  convenience  to  the  public 
to  buy  liquoroj  of  the  merchant  from  whbm  tl^y  get 
their  groceries,  any  new  grocer  would  set  up  a  new  shop 
at  a  <£sadvantage  if  he  had  not  the  licence  t— Yes  ;  he 
would  be  a  little  over-weighted. 

8368.  And  if  the  magistrates  were  granting  licences 
among  grocers,  and  were  refusing  one  to  a  man  who 
was  otherwise  suitable,  it  would  over-weight  him  in 
his  trade,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  to  a  certain  extent 
The  magistrates  have  felt  the  difficulty.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  grocera  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  where 
there  is  a  licence  in  one  shop  and  not  in  another,  we 
have  very  great  difficulty  from  the  increased  demand  for 
grocera'  licencea  In  some  cases  we  do  not  know  very 
well  what  to  da 

8369.  On  the  one  hand,  you  increase  them  unduly, 
and,  on  the  other  [hand,  you  show  partiality  ? — Yes. 
Our  reductions  have  been  more  in  the  way  of  pubhcans^ 
licencea  These  were  79  in  1856^  and  there  are  34 
now. 

8370.  Is  there  any  ground  in  Inverness  for  the  state- 
ment that  one  class  of  grocera  undersell  the  others — I 
mean  in  respect  of  their  grocery  business  ? — ^That  ia  not 
my  experienca 

8371.  We  have  had  some  strong  statements  made  that 
the  licensed  grocer  can  afford  to  sell  his  sugar  at  a  price 
that  would  not  pay? — ^They  do  not  do  so  in  Invernesa 
About  ten  yeara  ago  that  was  a  very  common  practice, 
but  the  practice  in  that  respect  is  quite  changed  now. 
There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  the  licensed  and 
unlicensed  grocera  in  Invernesa 

8372.  Mr  Campbell  Swinton, — Speaking  as  a  magis- 
trate, do  you  think  the  separation  of  the  trades  woujd 
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be  accompanied  by  any  bad  effects  in  the  way  of  driving 
people  to  publichouses  when  they  wanted  drink  1 — If 
there  were  such  businesses  arranged  for  as  I  previously 
alluded  to,  a  respectable  class  of  shops  whose  business 
consisted  principally  in  the  sale  of  drink — ^not  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises — ^it  would  do  away  with  that 
difficulty. 

8373.  Would  there  be  an  opening  for  shops  of  that 
description  in  country  districts  1 — "So ;  I  speak  of  the 
town. 

8374.  Then  you  would  see  some  difficulty  in  regard 
to  country  districts  ? — Of  course  there  are  difficulties 
attending  the  question  altogether.  I  would  say  that 
no  shops  ought  to  be  licensed  unless  they  really  have  a 
bona  fide  trade. 

8375.  Sheriff  Criehton. — ^You  mean  a  bona  fide 
grocery  trade  ^ — Yes.  They  should  always  have  a  fair 
stock  of  groceries  on  their  premisea  Eeference  has  been 
made  to  shebeens  in  some  places.  The  convictions  in 
Inverness  since  1871  have  been  as  follows  :  1  in  1871, 
1  in  1872,  1  in  1873,  2  in  1874,  and  one  in  1876. 

8376.  Do  shebeens  still  exist,  or  have  they  been  put 
down  ? — I  think  the  vigilance  of  the  police  has  tended 
to  reduce  the  number  of  them — ^that,  together  with  the 
severe  punishment  which  follows  a  second  offence. 

8377.  The  Chairman, — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  state  to  the  Commission  1 — Perhaps  the 
superintendent  had  better  speak  to  the  convictions  for 
drunkennesa  In  the  list  handed  to  me  by  him,  I  see 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  the  year  1872  there 
were  of  convictions  for  all  offences  358  ;  the  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  were  144.  In  1873  the  number 
was  242 ;  in  1874,  373 ;  in  1875, 243 ;  and  in  1876,183. 
In  regard  to  these,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  former 
superintendent  was  for  a  long  time  in  ill  health,  and, 
though  an  active  officer,  yet,  when  in  bad  health,  he  was 
unable  to  do  his  duty  so  welL  I  attribute  the  change 
in  the  number  of  convictions  to  the  activity  of  the 
present  superintendent  It  is  a  change  for  the  better. 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  town  caused  partly  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  partly  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  are  still  a  great 
many  young  men  who  on  Saturday  nights  make  a  noise 
about  the  town.  Still,  I  should  Say  it  is  one  of  the 
quietest  of  towns.  There  are  fewer  cases  in  it  of  any 
moment  than  in  other  towns.  All  the  cases  are  of  a 
slight  nature. 

8378.  Sheriff  CiicMon. — None  of  the  cases  are  of  a 
flagrant  nature,  are  they  % — ^None.  On  the  whole,  the 
people  conduct  themselves  well 

8379.  The  Chairman, — ^The  years,  in  which  there  were 
so  many  cases  were  years  when  wages  were  unusually 
high  ^-Yes. 

8380.  Have  wages  fallen  much  in  Inverness  ? — ^In 
Inverness  wages  are  very  regular.  We  never  have  any 
great  periods  of  prosperity ;  and  we  never  have  any  times 
of  ereat  adversity,  such  as  occur  in  the  mining  districts 
and  other  places.  Our  trade  is  a  steady-going  trade. 
The  town  has  been  prospering,  and  building  has  been 
going  on  continuously  from  year  to  year  for  many  years. 
Our  railway  works  furnish  steady  employment  to  a 
great  many  men.  In  this  way,  we  are  not  subject  to 
the  reverses  that  occur  in  larger  towns.  Among  the 
cases  of  drunkenness  that  come  before  us,  and  which 
are  followed  by  convictions,  there  are  some  habitual 
offenders  who  are  apprehended  over  and  over  again  in 
the  same  way.  This  increases  the  number  of  convictions 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  makes  the  number  of 
offenders  greater  than  is  really  the  case.  For  instance, 
I  know  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  during  the  last 
throe  years  spent  503  days  in  prison.  She  was  27  times 
before  us,  and  therefore  she  counts  27  of  the  convictions 
I  have  given.  In  another  case,  a  woman  has  been  23 
times  convicted,  and  has  spent  437  days  in  prison  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years.  These  are  of  course  un- 
usual cases. 

8381.  Mr  Campboll  Stoinion, — In  cases  of  that  kind 
the  drink  is  got  in  the  publichouse,  is  it  not  % — Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  grocer's  shop.  I  suspect  such  cases  of 
drunkenness  occur  more  in  the  shebeens  which  are  some- 


times traced  out. 
to  me  to  say. 


I  do  not  think  anything  else  occurs   Invbrness. 

AlaxvndcT 
Simpson, 


319.  Mr  Thomas  Wynbss,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Inverness,  examined. 

8382.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  heard  the  evidence 
given  by  the  provost  In  matters  of  fact,  do  you  con- 
cur with  him  ? — I  quite  concur  with  him. 

8383.  Putting  aside  the  family  grocers  who  are  settled 
in  a  respectable  business,  have  you  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  much  drinking  on  the  premises  of  licensed 
grocers  in  this  town  % — I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  drinking  on  the 
premises  of  licensed  grocers  here. 

8384.  Does  that  go  on  notwithstanding  the  regulation 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  way  of  opening  up  the  shops 
to  the  eye  of  passers-by  ?--There  are  a  great  many 
windows  still  obscured 

8385.  Are  there  a  great  many  doors  also  obscured  t — 
Yea 

8386.  Then  it  is  still  difficult  to  see  outside  what  goes 
on  inside  1 — Yes. 

8387.  Why  do  you  think  that  drinking  goes  on 
inside  % — I  am  often  told  of  it  by  people  who  say  they 
have  seen  it 

8388.  Do  the  publicans  give  information  about  the 
grocers  % — I  have  had  complaints  from  publicans  against 
grocers,  and  from  grocers  against  publicans. 

8389.  Don't  you  get  independent  evidence  from  other 
people  % — Yes. 

8390.  Do  your  officers  say  that  they  see  things  which 
make  them  believe  that  drinking  goes  on  in  these 
premises  % — It  is  not  so  much  from  the  officers  that  I 
receive  information  as  from  other  peopla 

8391.  Do  your  officers  try  to  find  out  the  breaches  of 
the  lawl — I  think  so.  I  tell  them  to  do  so,  and  J  believe 
that  they  act  upon  my  instructions.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  easy  matter  to  evade  the  police, — in  the  case  of 
grocers*  shops  at  all  events.  The  grocers  who  contravene 
the  law  have  some  one  on  the  alert,  and  the  police  in  a 
town  like  this  are  not  very  numeroua  Those  who 
desire  to  do  so  can  therefore  almost  drink  with 
impunity. 

#8392.  Mr  Camjpbell  Siointon, — Can  you  not  get  other 
people  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  ? — One  wit- 
ness is  not  sufficient  to  convict,  and  the  parties  who 
mention  such  things  to  me  won't  come  forward  to  give 
evidence. 

8393.  The  Chairman. — ^Is  there  any  way  in  which 
you  think  the  law  could  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  put  down  breaches  of  certificate  by  the  grocers  1 
—Yes. 

8394.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  1 — If 
the  law  is  to  be  continued  as  at  present,  I  would  have 
it  strengthened  in  some  such  way  as  this ; — (1)  I  would 
have  the  publicans  restricted  to  consumption  on  the 
premises  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  10 
o'clock  at  night ;  no  drink  to  be  given  to  persons  imder 
eighteen  years  of  age.  ^2)  I  would  ha^  the  grocers 
limited  to  selling  drink  in  corked  bottles — the  bottles 
not  to  be  less  than  pint  bottles — ^between  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  9  o'clock  at  night  I  would  prohibit 
them  entir^y  from  selling  to  persons  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  whether  they  were  messengers  or  not 

8395.  Why  should  the  grocers  be  made  to  close  earlier 
than  publicans  1 — I  find  it  very  often  the  case  with 
people  who  go  to  drink  in  publichouses  that,  after 
they  have  had  as  much  in  their  stomachs  as  they  can 
manage,  they  get  a  bottle  of  whisky  from  the  publican*s, 
and  they  go  out  and  drink  it  in  the  street  The  result 
of  this  proceeding  is  generally  a  row,  or  a  few  drunk 
and  incapablea  If  the  publican  were  prohibited  from 
giving  drink  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on  his 
premises,  and  if  the  grocer  was  bound  to  shut  at  9 
o'clock,  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  parties  to  get 
drink  in  that  way.  This  would  also  prevent  the  respec- 
table grocer  from  being  annoyed  by  drunken  people ;  and, 
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iKVfiBNipea  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  prevent  the  reckless  grocer 
from  supplying  drink  to  drunk  men. 

8396.  Mr  Camphdl  Smnton, — You  say  you  would 
restrict  the  publican  to  selling  drink  to  be  consumed  on 
his  premises,  and  that  you  would  not  allow  the  grocer  to 
seU  less  than  a  pint  bottle  ;  the  result  of  that  would  be 
that  anybody  who  wanted  a  gill  of  whisky  could  not  get 
it  1 — I  do  not  think  tiiere  would  be  any  great  hardship 
to  anybody  in  being  obliged  to  buy  a  pint 

8397.  Would  it  not  lead  to  more  drinking  ? — ^It  would 
be  confined  to  the  fanuly,  and  a  pint  would  not  be  too 
much  in- a  family. 

63 98.  Would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  drinking  ? — ^There  may  be  a  little  difficulty 
there,  but  there  wUl  be  difficulties  in  connection  witn 
the  trade  whatever  restrictions  be  made, 

8399.  What  is  the  use  of  restricting  the  grocer  to  a 
pint  bottle  ]  Could  you  not  allow  him  to  sell  bottles 
containing  as  small  a  quantity  as  a  gill  ? — ^There  would 
not  be  serious  objections  to  that,  but  I  think  the  pint 
bottle  preferable. 

8400.  The  Chairman, — Hare  you  anything  else  to 
suggest  to  us  ?— I  would  have  the  penalities  for  breaches 
of  '  the  licence  certificate  increased ;  the  prescription 
of  three  years  extended  to  six  years  \  and  I  would 
have  the  licence  forfeited  on  a  second  conviction. 
Then  I  woidd  apply  the  law  which  relates  to  persons 
found  drinking  in  shebeens  to  illegal  drinking  in  grocers' 
shops  and  publichouseft,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
penalties  should  be  considerably  increased. 

8401.  Have  you  sometimes  had  cases  of  strong  sus- 
picion wherein  you  failed  to  obtain  a  conviction — the 
failure  resulting  from  the  evidence  of  drinking  not  being 
positive  ?-^I  hava  We  can  place  very  little  dependence 
on  parties  found  drinking.  I  have  taken  the  glass  from 
their  mouths  in  grocers'  shops,  and  I  have  heard  them 
swear  that  they  were  only  smelling  the  liquor, 

8402.  Mr  CampheTl  Swinton,  Did  the  magistrates 
believe  them  1 — The  parties  got  off  in  consequence ;  the 
magistrates'  could  not  help  themselves,  I  presume. 

8403.  The  Chairman, — In  the  case  of  a  shebeen,  there 
would  have  been  a  conviction  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  there  not  % — There  would  have  been  a  conviction 
of  the  parties  found  there,  if  not  of  the  shebeen 
keeper. 

8404.  Sherif  Criehton.- — If  the  same  facts  had  been 
proved,  there  would  have  been  a  conviction  in  the  case 
of  a  shebeen-keeper,  would  there  not? — Yes,  if  the 
place  had  been  by  repute  kept  as  a  shebeen.  I  might 
instance  another  case.  It  shows  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  evidence,  and  how  little  tjan  be  depended, 
upon  the  evidence  of  people  found  drinking  at 
illegal  times,  and  in  ille^  places.  .  I  .  saw  the 
grocer  putting  down  a  glass  on  the  counter,  and 
three  men  standing  before  it.  Although  every  one  of 
them  denied  having  any  liquor,  I  was  certain  that  a 
breach  had  been  committed,  and  I  reported  the  matter 
to  the  prosecutor,  who  brought  up  the  case.  The  agent 
for  the  defence  precognosced  aU  the  witnesses,  and  each 
of  them  denied  that  he  had  tasted  any  of  the  drink. 
The  agent  could  not,  however,  proceed  with  the  case  that 
day,  and  he  asked  for  an  adjournment  In  the  interval, 
one  of  the  men  fell  into  the  ha^d8  of  the  police  for  beat- 
ing his  wife,  and  while  in  custody  he  admitted  to  some 
of  the  officers  that  he  had  got  drink  in  the  grocer's. 
When  the  case  came  up  again,  he  told  the  i^ent  for  the 
defence  that  he  had  got  a  dram.  Another  witness  said 
he  had  got  one  j  and  the  third  man  said  that  he  was 
about  to  get  a  dram  when  the  officer  came  in.  The 
accused  party  then  pleaded  guilt}^ ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
had  the  case  gone  to  proof  at  the  first  diet  thei:e  would 
have  been  an  acquittal,  and  that  these  three  men  would 
liave  perjured  themselvea 

8405.  Do  you  think  that  any  mischief  results  fron^ 
the  union  of  the  grocery  and  the  liquor  trade  in  the  way 
of  tempting  people  to  drink  who  would  not  otherwise 
drink  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  Unless  a  trade  were 
estabhshed  such  as  the  provost  described  in  the  course 
of  his  evidence,  I  would  regard  the  separation  as  a 
serious  injury — that  is,  if  people  were  compelled  to  go 
to  publichouses  f  or  their  drink. 


8406.  That  is  another  evil  which  we  might  fall  into, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8407.  That  is  another  thing.  In  the  meantime,  I 
want  to  know  whether,  from  your  observation,  there  is 
an  evil  in  the  tmde  as  it  is.  Do  you  know  people  who 
have  taken  to  drinking  whisky  from  going  to  the  grocer's, 
and  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  before  ! — ^I 
have  HO  experience  of  that, 

8408.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  any  experience  of 
working  men's  wives  getting  drink  at  the  grocer's,  and 
learning  to  drink  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ia 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

8409.  You  do  not  know,  do  you,  of  any  cases  of 
fictitious  entries  in  pass-books  1 — ^Not  one, 

8410.  Are  there  many  grocers*  shops  that  have  com- 
munication with  the  dwellmg-hou^es  I— There  are  a  good 
many.  17  grocers  in  this  town  reside  under  the  same 
roof  as  their  licensed  premises,  and  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  have  oonmiunications  between  the  dwelling- 
houses  and  the  shops. 

8411.  Stierif  CricJUon, — ^Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  regard  to  that  i — I  think  the  oonununication 
ought  to  be  cut  off. 

8412.  Mr  Campbell  Sicinton, — ^Do  you  think  that  they 
are  the  same  class  of  people  who  drink  in  pubUchouses 
and  in  grocers'  shops  1 — ^I  could  not  say  j  I  have  not 
much  experience  in  that. 

8413.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  go  to  grocers* 
shops  are  people  who  would  not  be  Hkely  to  go  to  pubho- 
houses  for  drink,  or,  at  all  events,  who  would  not  be 
"willing  to  go  there  ? — I  cannot  speak  much  upon  that 
point,  so  far  at  least  as  Inverness  is  concerned.  In  other 
places  I  have  observed  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  those  who  went  to  the  grocers  shop  and  those 
who  went  to  the  publichouse.  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively to  very  much  illegal  drinking  in  grocer's  shops  in 
Inverness.  I  have  heaSrd  a  good  deal  on  the  subject, 
but  there  have  not  been  many  convictions.  I  would  say 
that  they  are  not  so  bad  here  as  I  l^ve  found  them  in 
other  places.  There  are  many  here  who  would  not  con- 
travene the  law. 

8414.  What  is  your  experience  of  other  places  } — ^I 
have  been  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Elgin. 

8415.  The  Chairman, — When  you  say  in  your  written 
answers  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  many  young  men 
form  a  habit  of  drinking  in  fi;roce(r8'  shops  who  would 
not  form  such  habits,  and  that  the  wives  of  working 
men  obtain  drink  in  grocers'  shops  rather  than  from  the 
publican,  do  you  refer  to  the  general  question,  or  to 
Inverness  in  particular  ? — ^That  observation  applies  to 
places  other  than  Invernesa 

8416.  Mr  FerfftisotL'-^'Wea  it  the  county  police  with 
which  you  were  coimected  in  Aberdeenshire  ?— --yes. 

8417.  In  Elgin,  were  you  in  the  burgh  fore©  ?— Yes ; 
I  was  six  years  in  Aberdeenshire  and  six  and  a  half  in 
Elgin. 

8418.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — Five  and  a 
half  years. 

8419.  The  Chaimum. — ^Was  there  much  irrc^gularity 
in  Elgin  when  you  were  there  1 — ^There  was  a  good  deal 
The  young  men  that  went  to  grocers'  shops  came, speci- 
ally under  my  observation  there, 

8420.  Would  those  young  men  have  been  afraid  to 
go  to  the  publichouse  ?--That  was  jo^  impression, 

8421.  Were  they  in  rather  a  respectable  way  ?— Yes.. 

8422.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton, — ^Are  the  grocers'  shops 
in  such  places  as  Elgin  of  an  inferior  description  to 
those  in  Inverness — I  mean  in  point  of  rent  and  ac- 
commodation?— There  are  some  very  good  shops  in 
Elgin. 

8423.  Sherif  Crichton. — Quite  as  good  as  they  are 
in  Inverness,  are  they  not  ]— Theiy  aie  much  about  the 
sanke. 

8424.  Mr  Campbell  JSwinton. — ^Is  it  the  lower  class 
of  shops  in  both  towns  that  you  refer  to  ? — Yes.  I 
know  many  grocers  in  both  places  who  wotld  not  con- 
travene the  law  on  any  account 

8425.  Mr  F^gu8m.rr-0ji  the  w^le,  yqu  think  that 
Inverness,  although  much  larger,  is  much  more  respect- 
ably conducted  in  this  matter  than  Elgin?— *It  is 
invidious  to  make  con^pari^Qua  .       ., 
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'  8426.  The  Chaimian. — ^We  do  not  ask  you  to  tell 
us  anything  which  would  reflect  on  any  individual,  or 
on  any  particular  body  of  *  men ;  but  if  there  are 
xnischiefs  in  connection  with  this  system  that  can  be 
detected  and  remedied  by  law,  we  must  look  to  you  to 
tell  us  about  them  t-^Certaihly,  I  will  do  so  without 
reserve. 

''^  8427.  Do  you  give  us  to  understand  that  here  the 
licensed  grocers  conduct  their  trade  in  a  manner  superior 
to  what  vou  have  observed  elsewhere? — Yes;  I  say 
that  especially  with  regard  to  Aberdeen.  It  was  in  the 
suburbs  of .  Aberdeen  where  I  had  most  of  my  Aber- 
doeiwhire  experience. 


320.  John  MaoKwzdj,  M.D.,  Ex^Provost  of 
Inverness,  examined, 

8428.  The  Chairman. — ^Are  you  in  medical  practice 
now?— Hardly. 

8429.  Have  you  an  opinion  to  offer  on  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  ?— Yea 

8430.  WiU  you  tell  us  what  your  opinion  isl — 
Shortly,  I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  grocers 
have  Hceneea 

8431.  How  do  you  think  that  the  system  operates 
injuriously  \ — I  tm  satisfied  that  it  helps  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people. 

8432.  Suppose  the  people  are  inclined  to  drink,  how 
are  they  mc«e  easily  led  to  do  it  by  grocers  than  by 
publicans  ?— Because  they  can  get  a  dram  at  the  grocer's 
much  more  easily  on  the  sly,  than  they  can  get  it  at  the 
publican's.  A  person  who  does  not  wish  to  be  noticed 
taking  a  dram  can  have  it  at  the  grocer^s  much  more 
easily  than  by  going  to  the  publichouse. 

8433.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  getting  it 
at  the  grocers ;  it  is  illegal  for  a  grocer  to  give  it,  do 
you  know  ¥-^I  do  not  think  that  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
minds  of  most  grocers.  That  is  my  experience  of  it,  at 
all  events. 

8434.  Hare  you  reason  to  know  that  in  more  ways 
than  one) — ^I  came  very  much  in  contact  with  the 
polioe  whan  I  was  provost — that  is^  for  -six  or  seven 
years ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  know  what  I  have  stated. 

8435.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  provost  ? — Pour 
years, 

8436.  We  are  told  tiiiat  the  activity  of  the  present 
st^rtntendent  has  put  down  the  illegalities  to  a  great 
extent  ?--«I  have  no  doubt  he  has  done  his  best ;  but  I 
think  it  would  defy  him  or  any  man  to  put  them  down 
thoroughly,  unless  indeed  you  had  detectives  going 
about  out  of  uniform  ;-^and  in  a  small  town  like 
Inverness  they  would  very  soon  be  known. 

8437«  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  men*  in  a  small 
way  of  business  to  give  drams  when  they  are  pressed 
to  do  sol — There  is  a  very  great  temptation;  for  there 
is  also  a  great  profit  in  the  trade. 

8438.  Following  up  what  you  have  said  just  now ; 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  prevails  to 
a  huge  extent  of  people  goiyig  to  the  grocer's  who  would 
not  go  to  the  pubUchouse  i-— I  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject  for  the  last  four  years ;  but, 
before  that,  I  know  that  the  practice  was  general 
Generally  when  a  man  got  the  Hcence  he  put  up  a 
screen  to  prevent  people  seeing  from  the  outside  what 
was  going  on  insida  That  screen  was  put  up  either 
directly  against  the  window  or  some  little  way  back.  The 
grocers  who  have  no  licence  do  not  put  up  such  screens. 

8439.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  this  town, 
imd  looking  to  considerations  of  fairness,  what 'would 
you  recommend  to  be  done  in  order  to  improve  the  state 
of  things  which  you  believe  to  exist  1 — I  think  I  would 
give  no  licences  except  to  hotels  or  places  where  you 
could  get  food  to  eat  as  well  as  something  to  drink,  if 
you  mean  to  drink. 

8440^  Do  you  not  see  that  there  is  room  for  a  trade 
to  supply  families  in  the  coimtry — ^families  who  have 
occasion  to  order  liquors  for  themselves! — Perhaps  I 
am  not  a  good  judge  in  reference  to  this  matter,  for, 
thank  God,  I  have  been  seventeen  years  an  abstainer. 


'   8441.  But  put  yourself  iu  another  man's  place.     You   iNVBBNBsa. 
know  that  many  people  use  these  manufactured  articles        Jpr  vost 
moderately :    if  you  allowed  no  drink  to  be  sold  except  ^cKetizie, 
in  hotels  and  publichouses,  would  not  a  large  number       ^^^^ 
of  people  be  put  to  inconvenience  !— When  I  lived  in 
the  country,  and  used  to  deal  with  th^  grocer  in  this 
town,  who  never  had  a  licence — ^he  always,  before  I  was 
an  abstainer,  got  what  I  wanted  and  sent  it  to  the 
country  in  the  same  way  as  the  groceries. 

8442.  Did  you  presume  that  there  were  people  in  a 
similar  way  of  business  who,  dealt  in  the  articles  you 
wished  to  be  sent  out? — ^Yes;  there  are  such  persons 
in  the  town  who  are  not  grocera 

8443.  If  you  took  the  licence  from  the  grocers,  you 
would  presume  that  a  similar  licence  to  sell  liquors  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  would  be  given  to  other 
people  % — Perhaps. 

8444.  That  is,  a  dealer  besides  the  publican) — Yea 
I  do  not  say  it  isi  proper  you  should  go  to  the  publio 
house  for  what  you  wani     You  can  get  it  elsewhere. 

8445.  But  would  you  not  think  that  a  certain  notice 
was  necessary  before  you  could  take  away  the  most 
profitable  part  of  these  grocers'  busi^iess  ? — It  would  b6 
a  hardship  to  people  certainly. 

8446.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  done  ?  Suppose 
a  man  who  has  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  used  i^  in  a  respectable  way — there  may  be 
others  as  to  wh^wi  w^do  not  know  whether  Ihey  have 
used  it  in  a  respectable  way  or  not^  but  still  they  have 
fitted  up  their  premises  for  doing  a  l^gitiinate  business. 
Now,  how  do  you  think  that  these  suggested  diffieulti^ 
ooul4  be  met  ^I  should  go  to  the  root  of  the  thing  at 
once  and  remove  the  licencea 

8447.  But  you  would  pay  them  ofl^  would  you  not  1 
— Certainly  not ;  they  have  derived  profit  for  many  years 
and,  as  I  think,  they  have  done  mischief  besides. 

8448.  How  would  that  apply  to  any  other  kind  of 
business  as  legal  as  a  grocer's  business.  Suppose  a  man 
who  has  been  looking  forward  to  conduct  a  business  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  or  for  a  number  of  years — at  all 
events  till  he  retires — ^you  say  to  him :  *  You  must  not 

*  da  this  any  more ;  you  have  derived  profits  up  to  this 
<  time  ' — would  there  not  be  a  difi&oulty  there  % — Well, 
I  think  the  trade  has  been  doing  harm ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  tell  the  man  : 

*  You  are  not  to  do  hann  any  longer.' 

8449.  Can  you  tell  ua  anything  about  the  compara- 
tively ii^urious  effect  of  raw  spirits  1 — I  cannot  I  be- 
lieve th^  some  s|Hrits  are  much  more  injurious  than 
others,  owing  to  the  f  usqI  oil  which  is  in  them.  Those 
spirits  have  «  much  more  injurious  effect  on  the  health 
than  old  spirits. 

8450.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the^ffeot  on  the  organs 
of  drinking  spirits  in  which  there  is  fusel  oil  ? — I  doa't , 
exactly  know.  I  have  not  paid  attenticm  to  that  It 
certainly  goes  to  the  head  much  more  easily  and  readily 
than  old  spirits.  You  can  drink  double  the  quantity  of 
old  smuggled  spirits  without  feeling  the  least  disturbed 
next  day. 

8451.  Do  you  know  what  thore  was  in  the  prefttiatioit 
of  old  smuggled  ^irits  that  caused  the  deleterioujs  el&r 
ment  to  pass  off  9~-I  have,  often  been  in  a  smuggiin^e 
bothy,  and  seen  the  smugglsrs  at  woi^  I  believe 
it  was  nothing  but  the  very  elow  distillation  that 
caused  the  deleterious  elemjopt  to  pa99  off  The  whisky 
used  to  come  in  drops  ;  there  was  very  often  a  straw 
drop,  drop,  dropping  it  instead  of  its  rushing  out  like 

>  a  torrent  as  in  l^al  stills.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
it  is  rushed  out  in  that  way  it  carries  things  with  it  that 
could  not  be  carried  by  it  when  slowly  distilled. 

8452.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Are  not  most  of  the  stiUs 
pretty  high  up  in  the  hills  1 — I  imagine  that  they  are 
nearly  extinct 

8453.  But,  formeriy,  were  they  not  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion 1 — No,  not  alL  There  was  one  in  a  wood  within 
sight  of  this  hotel  a  few  years  ago. 

8454.  My  object  in  putting  uiat  question  was  to  ask 
another,  viz.,  whether  finer  spirit  was  not  always  distilled 
at  a  higher  point  above  the  level  of  the  sea  1 — ^I  think 
not  I  have  seen  as  good  whisky  brewed  in  my  father's 
low  coontry  woods  as  any  brewed  in  Highland  glens. 
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8455.  The  fact  of  its  coming  in  a  small  quantity  wonld 
show  that  it  was  being  distilled  at  a  low  temperature  t 
—Yea. 

Sid6,'The  Chairmark-^JB  there  anything  else  you 
Would  like  to  state  on  this  subject  ] — There  is  a  good 
deal  I  Would  say  on  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  convince 
people  that  it  is  wrong  to  break  the  law  on  this  point. 
I  remember  a  clergyman  going  to  a  grocer's  who  was 
selling  drink  almost  as  openly  as  in  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  and  he  remonstrated  with  him  and  said :  *  I  can- 
'  not  allow  you  to  become  a  communicant,  because  you 

*  are  breaking  the  law.'    The  grocer  said  :  *  But  I  never 

*  approved  of  that  law.'  There  was  an  end  of  the  story 
at  onca  I  believe  that  a  great  many  in  this  town  do 
not  approve  of  the  law*  If  there  is  to  be  any  alteration 
of  the  licensing  system,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  no 
retail-  shop-keepers  on  the  bench.  I  was  constantly 
grieved  to  see  the  cruel  pressure  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them,  when  their  consciences  told  them  that 
they  should  not  gmnt '  the  licence,  their  pockets  told 
them  that  they  must  do  so.  I  mean  the  retail  shop- 
keepers— otherwise  custom  is  withdrawn  from  them. 
If  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  or  some 
neutral  person,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  blessing,  and 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints. 

8457.  That  has  tp  some  extent  been  remedied,  has  it 
not,  by  the  Act  requiring  the  licence  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  committee] — I  have  not  yet  observed  how  that  acts. 
Still  the  shop-keepers  have  to  take  the  primary  step, 
and  at  puts  them  in  a  very  disagreeable  position.  I 
#ould  also  suggest,  if  things  are  to  go  on  as  at  present, 
that  the  police  should  be  employed  out  of  uniform.  In 
that  way  they  would  be  able  to  detect  many  cases  of 
drinking  in  grocers*  shops  which  they  are  not  able  to 
look  at  now.  At  present  when  drinking  goes  on,  one 
man  often  stands  as  sentry,  his  companion  saying  to 
him  :  *  Stand  you  there  till  I  take  a  drink,  and  when 

*  I  am  done  I  will  take  your  place.' 

8458.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — "Would  not  the  men 
soon  be  known  out  of  uniform  1 — -They  might  change 
their  drees  occasionally.  I  think  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  help.  At  all  events,  the  present  police  are 
useless  in  their  uniform  The  moment  a  policeman  i^ 
seen  coming  down  the  street,  thei*e  is  an  exodus  out  of 
the  shop.  Things  are  very  much  improved  now,  com- 
pared with  what  they  Were  before  I  was  in  the  council 
I  rather  think  I  was  drawn  into  it  because  things 
seemed  to  be  going  to  the  dogs.  Our  magistrates  used 
to  be  seen  drinking  in  the  grocers'  shops.  Our 
magistrate-maker  used  to  step  into  the  grocer's  shop 
next  the  town-hall,  and  took  his  dram  there  openly,  and 
nobody  said  anything  about  it  I  have  seen  a  magis- 
trate's letter  threatening  the  head  of  the  police  that,  if  he 

.  did  not  take  care  and  keep  his  eyes  shut  when  he  passed 
that  shop,  ho  would  be  put  out  of  his  place.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  police  to  do  what  is  right  in  a  case  of 
that  sort  The  police  used  to  be  tipped — ^the  superin- 
tendent before  Wyness,  for  instance.  He  showed  me 
baskets  of  liquor  and  hams  sent  to  him  before  the 
licensing  day ;  and  when  the  question  was,  *  Any  com- 
plaints against  this  shdp  ? '  the  answer  was  '  None,  sir,' 
— meaning,  of  course,  *no  convictions.'  In  such  cir- 
cumstances you  can't  expect  poor  men  to  see  as  cleariy 
as  they  should  do.  Everything  should  be  done  to  make 
it  as  difficult  as  possible  to  evade  the  law. 


J'ames  Pirif* 


321. 


Mr  James  PniiE,  Chief  Constable  of  the  County 
of  Elgin,  examined. 


8459.  The  Chairman, — By  your  written  answers,  it 
appears  that  the  population  of  the  county,  exclusive  of 
the  royal  buighs  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  is  23,313! — 
Yes. 

8460.  And  that  in  the  county  there  are  26  hotels,  18 
publichonses,  and  46  licensed  grocers,  being  a  total  of 
90,  or  1  licensed  house  to  every  359  of  the  popula- 
tion 1 — Yes,  these  figures  apply  to  the  county  alone. 


8461.  Is  that  an  increase  or  a  decrease  compared 
with  late  years ! — It  is  a  decreasa 

8462.  How  does  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  stand 
as  compared  with  five  years  ago? — In  1871  there  were 
71  licensed  grocers  and  60  publichonses  and  hotels,  in- 
cluding Forres.  In  the  county  alone  there  were  57 
licensed  grocers  and  49  hotels  and  publichonses.  I  have 
figures  hete  which  apply  to  the  period  from  1854  to  1876. 

8463.  How  has  the  reduction  been  effected :  has  it 
been  by  natural  causes  or  by  the  pohcy  of  the  justices ! — 
Some  of  the  holders  of  the  licences  have  died,  and  no 
renewals  were  asked  for  the  same  houses.  A  good 
many  were  deprived  of  their  licences  through  breaches 
of  their  certificates. 

8464.  How  many  convictions  have  been  proved 
against  licensed  houses  within  the  last  ten  years  1 — 
19  against  licensed  grocers  and  12  against  publicans. 

8465.  How  many  of  these  were  followed  by  the  loss 
of  the  certificate  t— -8, 

8466.  Do  the  justices  in  your  county  deprive  offenders 
of  their  certificates  after  the  second  conviction  t — Na 
The  most  of  the  deprivations  were  after  the  first  convic- 
tion, but  tiiere  were  other  irregularities  proved  besides 
the  first  conviction.  The  justices  for  the  county  do  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  deprive  the  grocer  or  the  publican  of 
his  certificate  on  a  first  conviction  unless  there  are 
special  circumstances  showing  that  the  house  has  been 
irregularly  conducted.  In  the  case  of  one  at  least  there 
had  been  iwo  convictions  against  the  party.  In  other 
cases,  the  evidence  at  the  trials  showed  that  the  houses 
were  not  well  ■  conducted.  In  some  cases,  the  changes 
were  not  proven,  and  of  course  no  conviction  followed. 

8467.  Have  the  justices  been  refusing  new  licences 
to  grocers  1 — I  cannot  say  how  many  new  licences  have 
been  granted.  I  know  that  a  good  many  have  been 
refused  within  the  last  five  years.  Certainly  there 
have  been  10  or  12  certificates  refused.  These  were 
applications  for  new  premisea  / 

8468.  Is  it  rather  the  policy  of  the  justices  now  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  grocers'  licences  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  they  are  doing. 

8469.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
grocers*  licences  is  injurious  1 — Yes. 

8470.  In  what  respects  do  th^  disapprove  of  them  ? 
— The  system  encourages  a  great  deal  of  drinking,  for 
one  thing.  In  Elginshire  the  most  of  the  grocers  live 
on  the  premises.  I  believe  in  the  county  districts 
there  are  48  licensed  grocers  for  the  year  1876.  With 
the  exception  of  four,  they  all  live  on  the  premises.  As 
a  genersd  rule  the  shop  is  just  an  apartment  of  the 
dwelling-house,  so  that  in  that  way  there  are  great 
facilities  for  drinking.  Parties  go  into  the  dwelling- 
house  after  the  shop  is  shut,  even  on  Sundays,  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  going  for  some  useful  article  or  for 
some  domestic  purpose ;  whereas  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  go  for  drink.  Indeed,  that  has  been  proved 
in  some  cases,  for  we  have  found  them  coming  out  with 
bottles  in  their  possession.  There  is  always  a  difficulty, 
however,  in  proving  convictions  against  parties  brought 
up  in  such  circumstances.  The  witnesses  will  deny  tiiat 
they  got  liquor  there,  or  they  will  invent  some  story  of 
that  Hnd. 

8471.  Do  you  suspect  many  of  these  houses  of  allow- 
ing drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  although  yon 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  more  convictions ;  or  to 
put  it  in  this  way  :  are  there  many  suspected  houses  ) 
— Yes.  During  the  period  I  have,  referred  to— the 
period  of  10  years,  during  which  there  were  19  convic- 
tions— there  were  6  parties  acquitted.  There  were  also 
other  cases  reported,  but  after  considering  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  by  which  they  were  likely  to  be  supported, 
it  was  not  considered  proper  to  proceed  ynih  them, 
especially  in  view  of  so  many  acquittals.  Parties  come 
forward,  and  when  questioned  by  the  constables  admit 
getting  drink  on  the  premises ;  but  when  the  trial  comes 
on  they  come  forward  and  say  they  forgot,  and  don't 
recollect,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting reliable  evidence. 

8472.  Is  it  common  for  people  to  get  spirits  in  open 
vessels  from  the  grocers  ^It  is  not  very  common,  but 
it  is  done  to  some  extent 
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8473.  Did  they  obtain  it  in  jugs  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 
and  even  in  gill  measures.  They  will  get  the  liquor  in 
a  gill  measure  and  take  it  out  and  drink  it  outside. 

8474.  Mr  Ferguson, — On  such  occasions  do  they  re- 
turn the  gill  measure  which  they  got  from  the  grocer's  ] 
—Yes. 

8475.  The  grocers  give  the  measure  and  let  them  drain 
the  contents  outside,  and  they  then  bring  it  back  ? — 
Yea  They  drink  it  on  the  street  or  in  any  open  place. 
I  have  seen  that  done  repeatedly,  young  boys  looking 
on  aU  the  time.  I  think  this  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
young  people  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

8476.  The  Chairman, — ^Do  some  of  the  grocers'  shops 
open  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the  publichouses  %— 
Yes ;  they  are  open  at  the  same  time  at  all  events. 

8477.  They  have  a  right  to  open  as  early  as  they  like, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  sell  spirits  before  8  o'clock  ; 
but  my  question  was  whether  some  of  the  grocers'  shops 
open  for  general  business  earlier  than  the  publichouses  ? 
— No ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  do  that  ^ 

8478.  Do  they  keep  open  later  at  night  than  the 
publichouses  ? — On  Saturday  nights  they  generally  keep 
open  till  11  o'clock,  but  not  after  that, 

8479.  Mr  Ferguson, — Where  are  those  places  mostly 
situated  in  the  county  ?  Are  they  in  the  landward  parts 
or  in  villages  ? — They  are  in  the  villages  principally,  and 
in  the  landward  parts  also. 

8480.  Are  the  villages  more  on  the  coast  than  in  the 
landward  part  of  the  county  ] — Yes.  A  good  many  of 
the  shops  are  in  the  fishing  village&  I  should  say  that 
they  are  principally  in  Lossiemouth.  In  Lhanbryde 
there  is  just  one  licensed  grocer  and  a  hotel 

8481.  Is  that  one  licensed  grocer's  shop  respectably 
conducted  % — Yes. 

8482, '  Then  the  evils  you  have  mentioned  are  not 
found  there  ? — ^Lossiemouth  is  the  place  where  we  have 
most  convictions,  and  with  which  we  have  most  trouble. 
There  is  a  greater  number  of  shops  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  houses  there  is  always  the  more  drink- 
ing and  more  irregularities  and  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  assaulta 

8483.  The  Chairman, — Are  there  many  more  licensed 
grocers  now  than  could  live  by  the  sale  of  groceries 
alone  1 — Yes.  In  1876  there  were  57  licensed  grocers 
and  221  grocers  who  did  not  sell  spirits  of  any  kind. 

8484.  Then  many  of  these  would  be  carrying 
on  some  other  trade  besides  their  trade  in  groceries  ? — 
Yes.  They  carry  on  a  general  business.  Some  of  them 
sell  drapery  goods,  others  ironmongery  goods,  and 
so  on.  A  great  many  of  them  have  just  a  general  busi- 
ness. A  goodjmany  of  the  licensed  grocers  in  the  rural 
districts  have  also  a  general  businesa 

8485.  Do  you  think  that  the  sale  of  spirits  in  grocers* 
shops  could  be  kept  within  the  law  if  the  law  was 
stringent  in  the  respects  which  you  have  pointed  out  ? 
— ^I  would  approve  of  refusing  the  licence  to  any  grocer 
who  had  his  house  attached  to  the  shop.  At  all  events 
I  think  there  should  be  no  door  or  communication  of  any 
kind  between  the  house  and  the  shop. 

8486.  In  your  written  answers  you  say  you  think 
that  spirits  should  only  be  sold  in  sealed  bottles,  what- 
ever tneir  size  might  be  ] — ^I  think  that  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  system.  I  don't  know  but 
there  might  be  inconvenience  attending  on  the  adoption  of 
such  a  rule ;  at  all  events  I  think  an  improvement  would 
take  placa  It  certainly  would  prevent  drinking  about 
the  doors  or  anything  of  that  sott. 

8487.  Mr  Ferguson, — Your  remarks  refer  to  the 
county  alone — ^not  to  the  burgh  of  Elgin  ? — My  observa- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  town  of  Elgin. 

8488.  Slieriff  Crichton, — ^The  figures  you  have  given 
have  no  reference  to  the  burgh  of  Elgin  ? — Nona  My 
jurisdiction  is  confined  to  tiie  county,  including  the 
burgh  of  Forres. 

8489.  Then  in  your  evidence  you  have  been  excluding 
the  burgh  of  Elgin  ?— Yes. 

8490.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  in  regard  to  the 
licensed  grocers  in  Elgin  % — I  cannot  say  very  much 
about  them.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
them — some  45  ;  and  a  great  number  of  publichouses 


and  hotels.     I  understand  that  there  is  a  licensed  house  Invbbnbss. 
for  every  106  inhabitants.     That  is  all  I  can  say  about         — 
them.  Jamesjirie. 

8491.  The  Chairman, — So  far  as  your  unofficial  ob- 
servation  goes,  would  the  results  of  having  so  many 
houses  follow  the  rule  you  have  stated  to  us  ^?ith  refer- 
ence to  fhe  county,  viz.,  that  the  more  houses  the  more 
drinking  ? — I  cannot  say.  In  Elgin  their  number  might 
be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  Elgin  is  a  central 
burgh,  and  a  good  many  villages  surround  it  Possibly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  do  a  great  deal  of  their 
business  in  Elgin. 

8492.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  mention  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  1 — I  don't  think  so. 

8493.  Sheriff  CricMon, — How  many  licensed  grocers 
are  there  in  Ferres  % — 9. 

8494.  Have  they  their  dwelling-houses  attached  to  the 
shops  ? — 6  of  them  have. 

8495.  Do  the  magistrates  there  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  licences  ?— Yea  They  have  reduced  them  very 
much  within  the  last  few  yeata  In  1873  there  were  15 
licensed  grocers ;  now  there  are  only  9.  In  1873  there 
were  13  publichouses  and  hotels ;  now  they  are  only  11. 

8496.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  had  any  experience 
in  the  county  of  Elgin  of  women  obtaining  drink  on  the 
sly  from  licensed  grocers  without  their  husband's  know- 
ledge 1 — I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  any- 
thing of  that  kind  is  done. 

8497.  Have  you  had  no  cases  before  the  courts  where 
accounts  have  been  presented  with  false  entries  for  drink  1 
— No.     I  have  not  seen  any  case  of  that  description. 

8498.  If  there  were  such  cases  would  they  be  likely 
to  come  under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

8499.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  justice  of  peace 
and  the  sheriff  courts  ] — Yea 

8500.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  trades  would  be 
better  separated  % — I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
At  all  events,  if  no  other  amendment  takes  place,  I 
think  the  trades  should  be  separated  in  towna  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  expedient  to  separate  them  in  rural 
districts  where  the  amount  of  drink  sold  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  dealer  who  dealt  in  spirits  alone. 
Certainly  in  towns,  where  this  objection  does  not  hold, 
an  improvement  would  take  place  through  the  separa- 
tion of  the  trades.  Otherwise  I  would  have  them 
restricted  in  the  respects  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and 
especially  I  would  have  communications  between  the 
dwelling-houses  and  the  shops  abolished. 


322.  Mr  William  Mubbat,  Chief-Constable  of  the     William 
County  of  Invernessihire,  examined. 

8501.  The  Chairman, — How  many  licensed  grocers 
have  you  in  the  county? — fiO. 

8502.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there? — ^Alto- 
gether 131. 

8503.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county  outside 
the  burgh  of  Inverness? — 73,062. 

8504.  Are  those  grocers'  licences  held  in  country 
places,  or  are  they  in  considerable  villages? — In 
both.  Some  of  them  are  in  country  districts — ^that  is, 
isolated  parts  of  the  county.  Others  are  in  villages. 
In  short,  I  may  say  that  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  county. 

8505.  I  gather  from  your  written  answers  that  you 
think  the  grocer's  licensed  shop  affords  a  necessary 
accommodation,  and  is  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise ? — ^I  have  always  thought  so. 

8506.  Are  the  houses  generally  respectably  con- 
ducted ? — Very  much  so. 

8507.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  drinking  on 
the  premises?— There  may  be  so ;  but  I  think  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  if  drink  is  taken  anjrwhere  it  will  tell  its 
own  tale.  If  taken  anywhere  it  will  make  people 
drunk — ^ho  matter  whether  it  is  taken  in  a  publichouse 
or  anywhere  else.  I  have  not,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
known  it  taken  in  grocers'  shops  in  the  county. 

8508.  What  I  ask  you  is  whether  you  thmk  spirits 
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lirmiisrMd.  are  not  commonly  soldln  grocers*  shops  to  be  drunk  in 
—         the  shops? — I  am  not  aware  of  it     I  have  never  had 
•    Wmhm  .  nijy  complaints  to  that  eflfect,  except  in  two  instances,  and 
•^^^y*     both  the  parties  were  convicted  and  lost  their  licence. 

8509.  Are  yonr  officers  instructed  to  see  that  there  is 
no  drinking  in  grocers' shops? — They  are. 

8510.  'ffiey  have  not  reported  that  they  suspected 
houses  of  disobeying  the  law? — No.  There  have  been 
only  two  convictions  within  the  last  ten  yeara 

8511.  Do  they  not  tell  you  that  they  suspect  that 
drinking  goes  on  in  some  of  the  houses  ?---No. 

8512.  Are  you  yourself  acquainted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  many  of  these  Hcensed  houses  1 — I  am. 

8513.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  them 
more  since  inquiry  began  ? — Not  more  than  I  did  before. 

8514.  Are  th^  generalljt  houses  unobjectionable  for 
the  business?— Certainly. 

85 1 5.  Are  many  of  them  connected  with  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  grocer? — ^Ttey  are  connected  with  the 
dwelling-house,  but  the  connection  is  by  an  outside 
door.  In  the  case  of  one  licensed  house  the  shop  is  in 
the  one  end  of  the  building  and  the  dwelling  house  in 
the  other.  Nothing  but  a  door  intervenes  between  the 
two.  There  is  another  licensed  house  with  internal 
communication. 

8516.  Bo  the  justices  make  any  difficulty  in  granting 
the  licence  when  the  houses  shall  be  separated  from  the 
shops  ? — ^No  condition  was  stated  at  the  time  of  granting 
the  licences. 

8517.  Are  the  justices  refusing  any  grocers*  licences, 
or  do  they  give  them  pretty  freely  as  they  are  asked  ? — 
Hiey  are  not  giving  them  very  freely.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  suppress  the  licences,  or  at  all  events  to 
decrease  the  number.  In  cases  where  they  have  been 
granted  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  hardship  that 
people  should  have  to  go  such  distances  to  get  a  supply 
of  the  liquors  they  required,  and  that  the  existence  of  a 
licensed  house  was  really  necessary. 

8518.  Do  you  think  they  are  a  great  convenience  to 
people  living  in  country  places? — Certainly.  I  might 
mention  to  you  that  where  people  have  no  such  facilities 
for  getting  liquors — ^Imean  from  respectable  grocers, 
the  liquors  from  whom  are  found  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  from  the  common  publicans — there  is  a  tendency 
to  institute  shebeens.  I  know  that  districts,  where 
the  authorities  have  set  their  face  against  having  more 
licenced  houses  than  a  hotel,  have  become  hbt-beds 
of  shebeening.  I  have  tried  all  I  can  to  suppress  these 
shebeens;  and  I  have  one  case  pending  from  the 
particular  district  which  I  have  in  my  eya  There  are 
indeed  two  districts  I  might  mention  in  this  connection. 
In  r^ard  to  them  I  might  give  you  statistics  to  show 
what  has  been  done  during  ^  last  ten  years. 

8519.  If  you  refuse  tfe  accommodation  below  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  public,  you  induce  inmioral 
practio^,  do  you  not  I— Yes,  and  demoralise  the  peopla 

8520.  Mr  Campbell  Stmmtcm. — ^Have  the  shebeens 
increased  more  of  late  years  than  formerly? — Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  county,  I  found  several 
of  theu  going.  In  certain  parts  I  tiiink  they  have 
increased.  We  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible 
to  put  them  down,  but  it  is  a  veiy  difficult  matter. 
The  difficulty  anses  partly  from  the  fact  that  a  con- 
stable beoomes  known  in  his  district  People  watch  for 
himi  and  there,  is  very  little  chance  of  his  coming  upon 
them  unawaie&  E:^^  in  Uie  case  of  a  strange,  the 
first  question  with  the  shebeen-keeper  is,  who  sent  him, 
or  who  gars  Imn  to  know  they  could  supply  his 
wants  ? — ^In  such  cases  as  these  the  drink  is  given  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premisefl;  it  is  given  to  the 
people  in  the  surrounding  district  to  drink  it  in  th^ 
own  homes* 

8521.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  for  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  this  county  of  late  years  ? — Not  for  some 
time.  There  wiere  a  good  many  at  one  t^e;  but 
iUicit  distillation  has  been  very  much  put  down. 

8522.  Then  do  the  shebeens  sell  smuggled  whisky  in 
small  quantities  ? — in  short,  do  they  keep  an  irregular 
publichouse  ? — ^Yes.     They  sell  small  quantities. 

8523.  You  say  ih&  whisky  obtained  in  the  grocers* 
was  better  than  that  supplied  by  the  publicans,  or  that 


people  think  so.  Do  you  know  of  whisky  bemgsold  in 
a  very  raw  or  new  state  anywhere  ? — Well,  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  such  is  the  case — ^that  the  newer  it 
is  the  better  the  publicans  like  it,  as  it  stands  the  larger 
quantity  of  water,  and  thereby  gives  a  larger  profit 

8524.  Mr  Campbell  Stcinton, — Has  there  been  any 
public  analyst  appointed  for  this  county  ? — No,  My 
answers  to  the  foregoing  queries  apply  exclusively  to 
the  county,  not  to  the  burgh,  of  Invemesa 


323.  Mr  James  Stirling,  Chief  Constable  of 
Nairnshire,  examined. 

8525.  The  Cliairman, — What  is  the  number  of  the 
licensed  houses  in  your  county  ? — I  have  handed  in  a 
return  of  them.  The  number  of  licensed  grocers  is  12 
— two  of  which  are  for  porter  and  ale  only.  There  <uw 
10  hotels  and  publichouses  in  the  burgh  of  Nairn.  In 
the  county  there  is  1  hotel  and  2  publichousea  There  are 
no  licensed  grocers  in  the  landward  part  of  the  county. 

8526.  Is  there  much  irregularity  in  the  sale  of 
spii!lts  ? — It  would  be  saying  too  much  that  there  are  no 
evasions  of  the  law,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  they 
are  remarkably  few. 

8527.  Are  many  carts  sent  through  the  county  by 
grocers  ? — ^Three  carts  leave  Nairn  every  day,  ope  of 
which  is  sent  out  by  a  grocer  and  spirit-dealer. 

8528.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  hawking 
spirits  by  any  of  these  carts  ? — I  have  had  allegations 
made,  but  I  have  heard  of  no  specific  casa 

8529.  Is  it  alleged  that  they  sell  spirits  on  their 
rounds  ? — It  is  alleged  that  they  take  out  spirits — indeed, 
it  is  known  that  they  take  out  spirits — and  sell  them  on 
chance  ;  but  I  have  no  proof  of  that 

8530.  They  have  a  right  to  take  out  spirits  for 
delivery,  have  they  not  ? — Yea 

8531.  Have  you  tried  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
hawking  spirits  or  not  ? — I  hava  Within  the  last  ten 
years  there  have  been  4  convictions  of  licensed  arocera 

8532.  Do  you  suspect  any  of  the  grocers  of  allowing 
drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? — Not  at  the 
present  tima  At  times  I  have  suspected  with  good 
reason.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  cases  of  that 
nature,  because  the  ofifender  generally  puts  a  little  boy 
at  the  door  to  watch. 

8533.  Have  those  people  against  whom  you  enter- 
tained those  suspicions  given  up  business  ? — ^They  hava 

8534.  Are  the  dwelling-houses  generally  connected 
with  the  shops  ? — ^A  good  many  of  them  might  be  said 
to  be  so,  although  there  is  no  internal  communication. 
Hie  shops  are  situated,  as  it  were,  next  door,  or  only 
divided  from  the  shop  by  a  closa 

8535.  In  some  places  we  have  been  told  that  the 
grocers  prefer  to  have  their  houses  by  the  side  of  a  close, 
as  it  facilitates  evasion  of  the  law  ?-— We  have  a  few  of 
that  kind  of  houses  in  communication  but  not  very 
many. 

8536.  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  is  required  in 
the  law  ?— I  do. 

8537.  Will  you  point  out  in  what  respects  ? — ^1  wish 
very  much  to  see  grocers*  prohibited  from  supplying 
drink  or  any  sort  of  liquor  to  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  iage,  or  even  a  little  older  than  that— either  to 
children  on  their  own  behalf  or  as  messengera 

8538.  If  the  grocers  were  restricted  to  selling  in 
sealed  bottles,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  child 
taking  a  bottle  away  1 — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  bring  children  into  association  with  drink 
in  any  fashion. 

8539.  But  they  must  be  associated  with  it^  must 
tiiey  not,  if  it  is  drunk  in  the  iouse  of  their  parents — 
they  must  see  it  consumed  ?— Yea 

8640.  Is  there  any  particular  mischief  in  children 
being  sent  to  grocers  for  a  pint  bottle  if  the  grocers  were 
restricted  to  selling  in  that  way  ? — I  should  say  hot 

8641.  The  drinking  at  home  would  be  the  greater 
mischief,  would  it  not  ? — Yea 

8542.  The  whole  idea  of  grocers*  licences  is  that  the 
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drink  should  l}e  consumed  at  home,  is  it    not! — 
Decidedly. 

8543.  To  send  cluldien  for  drink  in  open  vessels  is, 
you  think,  objectionable  1 — Strictly  speaking  it  is  utterly 
unknown  in  the  norUi,  in  such  a  place  as  Nairn.  Drink 
is  always  sold  in  bottles. 

8544.  But  the  bottles  are  mostly  corked,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  not  sealed. 

8545.  Sheriff  Crichimi, — Is  there  anything  besides 
the  prohibition  you  have  mentioned  wMch  you  desire 
to  suggest  % — I  should  like  to  see  the  hours  restricted 
I  do  not  see  the  use  of  restricting  grocers,  however,  unless 
you  restrict  the  publichouses  and  hotels  at  the  same 
time. 

8546.  The  Chairman. — ^Do  the  grocers  open  before 
8  o'clock  in  your  town  1 — No.  They  close  at  7  every 
evening  except  on  Saturday  nights,  when  the  hour  of 
shutting  is  10  or  11. 

8547.  Mr  Ferguson, — Would  it  be  better  to  separate 
the  trades  altogether,  or  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  hardship  in  doing  that  ? — I  am  satisfied  with  the 
present  system.  I  have  not  seen  the  evils  complained 
of. 

8548.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  working  men's  wives 
obtaining  spirits  without  their  husbands'  consent,  or  of 
nmking  fictitious  entries  In  pass-books  1 — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that. 


B/ef>,  John' 
MaeQuem, 


won't  commence  to  reform  it     They  are  as  careful  to  Ikvsbkiss* 

keep  this  matter  secret  as  possible.     Parties  who  would 

like  to  see  the  evil  put  a  stop  to  stand  back.     Some  of 

them  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble  about  it  at.  all,  and 

in  this  way  the  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on.     I  have  no 

doubt,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned, 

it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  people  if  the  trades  were 

separated. 

8557.  Stm  you  would  not  like  to  see  the  grocer's 
shop  put  down  and  a  publichouse  opened  in  its  place  t 
— I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  formed  an  opinion  about 
that 

8558.  It  is  more  the  fact  of  whisky  coming  into  a 
quiet  place  that  you  refer  to,  is  it  not?-— It  is  tiie  drink 
that  does  the  mischief.     It  is  not  required. 

8559.  Mr  Campbell  Smnton. — ^You  don't  give  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  licensed  grocer  or  the  publican 
does  the  more  harm  1 — I  can  see  that  a  publichouse  may 
be  necessary  in  districts  where  people  are  passing  through, 
and  who  require  accommodation  and  refreshment 

8560.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Are  you  acquainted  with  a  large 
district  in  your  neighbourhood  1 — ^Ilie  parish  of  Daviot 
comprehends  a  pretty  large  district 

8661.  Is  the  shop  you  have  mentioned  the  only 
licensed  place  in  it? — Yes,  the  only  licensed  grocer's 
shop ;  in  the  parish  there  are  two  publichousea 


324.  Eev.  John  MacQubbn,  Free  Church  Minister, 
Daviot,  examined. 

8549.  The  Cliairman. — You  have  a  strong  opinion 
about  the  tendency  of  the  grocer's  licence,  have  you 
not  % — Yes.  I  think  the  system  works  injuriously. 
That,  at  all  events,  is  my  impressioa  I  believe  it  is 
wrong  in  principle.  I  would  suggest  that  the  two  trades 
ahould  be  separated. 

8550.  Mr  Ferguson, — You  mentioned  a  case  to  me  : 
will  you  give  us  the  circumstances  of  it  here  1 — My 
remarks  apply  to  country  districts  particularly.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  system  works  in  towns.  I  have 
known  a  quiet  country  district  on  which  a  licence  of  this 
sort  was  inflicted.  It  tended  very  much  to  mar  the  en- 
joyment of  the  people  and  the  quiet  of  the  place.  For 
instance,  there  are  hootings  and  yellings  at  late  hours  of 
the  night  Nothing  of  that  sort  took  place  in  that  part 
befora 

8551.  The  Chainnan, — Was  there  any  publichouse 
there  i— No. 

8552.  Then  the  fact  was  that  there  was  no  whisky 
to  be  got  in  the  place  until  the  grocer  got  the  licence  1— 
None  in  that  immediate  locality. 

8553.  How  far  bad  they  to  go  to  get  anyi — ^About 
four  miles. 

8554.  Mr  Fei'gtwon, — ^Before  that  grocer  obtained  his 
licence  did  the  people  complain  of  the  want  of  facilities 
for  getting  drink  Y— -Not  one.  There  was  no  one  requir- 
ing such  a  thing. 

8555.  When  brought  within  their  reach,  however, 
they  took  kindly  to  it,  did  they  ? — Not  the  farmers  ; 
not  the  people  of  the  place  generally.  People  complain 
of  their  servants  often  being  off  their  work  with  it,  and 
there  is  a  general  complaint  about  the  amount  of  drink- 
ing carried  on. 

8556.  In  regaid  to  the  grocer's  shop,  do  they  get 
drink  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  ? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  liquor  is  consumed  in  the  shop  or  not  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  may  be 
carried  on.  I  have  seen  the  evidence  which  was  given 
in  other  places — ^in  Dundee,  for  instance — in  which  it 
was  said  that  these  laws  are  systematically  eluded.  It 
was  said  that  although  the  trade  may  be  defended,  and 
even  although  it  may  be  regulated  by  stringent  laws,  still 
they  can  be  easily  evaded.  In  our  quarter  we  are  some- 
times told  to  complain  to  the  policeman  if  we  are 
annoyed,  but  the  policeman  is  often  far  away.  If  the 
policeman  is  absent,  who  is  to  do  it  ?    Interested  parties 


325.  Mr  John  Patbrson  Burns,  Tobacconist  and 
Fruiterer,  9  Bridge  Street,  Inverness,  examined. 

8562.  The  Chairman, — ^You  have  some  views  to  ex- 
press on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  1 — Yea  I  have  been 
here  thirty  years  as  a  fiuiterer  and  a  tobacconist  I  ob- 
ject to  the  grocers'  licences  on  the  following  grounds. 
I  have  two  grocers  above  me  and  two  below  me  in  Bridge 
Street  There  are  more  than  those  in  the  same  street, 
but  they  are  all  within  a  little  of  each  other.  One  grocer 
near  me  has  got  the  licence  and  the  other  th];pe  have 
not  Now,  the  licensed  man  near  me — and  this  is  what 
I  complain  of— can  sell  his  tobacco  cheaper  than  I  can. 
I  also  know  that  he  sells  his  onions  cheaper  than  I  can. 
I  think  it  is  unfair  that  by  the  possessing  a  licence  he  is 
enabled  to  undersell  me.  And  there  are  himdreds,  nay, 
thousands,  of  small  shops  and  hucksters  who  sell  tobacco, 
who  pay  3a  6d.  for  it  per  pound,  and  weigh  it  out 
thirty -two  times  in  the  pound.  You  see  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  give  a  pipe,  but  the  licensed  grocer  gives  the 
pipe,  and  has  the  benefit  on  the  chance  of  the  drink 
The  same  refers  to  fruit  in  the  smaller  branches  of  our 
trade,  hencd  the  injustice  of  the  licensed  grocer 
extends  to  the  wholesale  grocera  The  same  evil 
affects  the  wholesale  man,  who  has  a  superiority  over 
the  retail  man,  which,  I  think,  ought  not  to  exist ;  and 
the  small  people  complain  to  the  like  of  me,  but  they 
won't  appear  before  the  Commission,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  disrespect  for  the  gentleman ;  but  I  think  the 
licence  ought  to  be  taken  away.  A  man  said  to  me  this 
week :  Why  don't  you  drop  the  fruit  and  take  to  the  spirita 
Perhaps  it  would beas  well  that  we,  who  create  the  drouth, 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  appetite ;  but  the  authorities 
won't  give  me  the  licence  because  I  am  a  tobacconist 
The  neyH  thing  I  have  to  say  is  about  the  honesty  of 
the  grocera  Within  the  last  three  weeks  or  a  month 
my  daughter  brought  my  tea  to  my  room,  and  when  I 
tasted  it,  I  said,  '  This  is  nice  tea.'  She  said,  *  Yes, 
<  we  are  getting  it  at  a  fresh  place — at  a  grocer's  shop 
'  where  ti^ey  sell  spirita'  She  told  me  that  another 
young  woman  had  asked  her  to  go  there  because  the  tea 
was  so  ^luch  superior.  I  said  if  it  was  so  superior  some- 
body must  have  some  advantage  by  it  She  told  me 
the  tea  was  bought  at  2a  8d.  a  pound,  and  that  the  price 
of  the  provost's  tea,  which  we  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting,  was  3a  4d.  I  said  I  would  go  to  see 
the  party  who  sold  the  cheaper  tea,  and  I  went  I  found 
in  the  shop,  which  was  a  large  one,  only  three  chests  of 
tea,  surrounded  by  spirita  I  asked  hun  what  was  tha 
meaning  of  this  ?— -He  said  neither  more  nor  less  than 
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iHTMWBBs.  that  it  yraa  a  decoy — it  \ras  not  meant  for  anything 
"•         more  than  a  decoy. 
P^^  8563.  That  was  not  the  expression  he  used,  \7a8  it? 

Burrn^     — ^^  >   ^^  ^^  exactly  the  same  in  meaning,  however. 

*       I  cannot  tell  you  the  precise  expression  he  iised  ;  hut 

the  meaning  of  it  was  to  draw  the  people  thefre ;  he  gave 
the  tea  to  them.  I  stopped  gettmg  the  tea,  though  it 
was  very  good,  for  other  reasons.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  licences.  There  is  the  pubHchouse  licence  and  the 
grocer^s  licence.  I  object  to  the  publichouse  licence  in 
places  where  they  sell  food  and  confections.  They 
licence  the  house,  and  then  it  becomes  neither  more  or 
less  than  the  publichouse  in  a  very  short  tima  A  lady 
came  into  my  shop,  who  had  been  in  one  of  these  places 
in  this  town.  She  had  been  in  before,  and  she  returned 
quite  wasted.  She  was  going  to  the  country,  and  I  took 
her  arm  and  put  her  into  a  cab,  and  she  was  driven  to 
the  station,  and  I  put  her  into  a  first-class  carriaga 

8564.  You  mean  she  had  been  to  some  restaurant  and 
had  more  than  was  good  for  her  1 — ^Yes,  and  she  had  it 
in  a  very  short  timeJ. 

8565.  Mr  Ferguson, — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
she  was  wasted  ? — I  mean  when  a  person  is  not  speaking 
sensibly,  and  seeking  protection  from  the  like  of  ma 

8566.  The  Chairman. — ^There  are  two  sides  to  that 
question.  Some  people  say  that  the  publichouse  ought 
to  be  obhged  to  sell  food,  because  it  is  so  much  better 
that  people  should  have  something  to  eat,  than  that  they 
should  go  in  and  drink  without  eating.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  that  where  people  sell  food  they  should 
not  sell  drink  1 — In  some  cases  they  have  divided  it, 
and  I  don't  see  why  they  are  not  entitled  to  divide  it 
here.  Young  men  in  grocers'  shops  don't  turn  out  so 
gay  as  those  who  have  to  do  with  drink.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  young  women.-  I  could  bring  facts  to 
prove  that  I  could  bring  you  females  who  have  been 
affected  by  being  servants  in  licensed  restaurants.  I 
have  known  young  men  go  to  wreck  and  ruin  through 
it.    My  opinion  is  that  the  trades  ought  to  be  separated. 

8667.  "Why  is  there  anything  demottdising  in  a 
restaurant-keeper  or  confectioner  selling  liquors  % — As  a 
rule  in  such  houses,  the  interior  is  arranged  in  boxes, 
which  are  close,  and  all  sorts  of  nonsense  goes  on  thera 

8568.*  Then  it  is  apart  from  the  sale  of  drink  that 
you  think  thfe  circumstances  of  these  Hcenced  shops  are 
demoralising  ^— Yes  ;  they  ought  to  be  opened  up 
quite  clear  to  everybody,  or  they  ought  to  be  prohibited 
selling  these  things;  or  the  two  trades  ought  to  be 
separated.  I  think  restaurants  are  the  greatest  evils, 
I  have  another  business  in  Glasgow ;  I  have  to  pass 
between  two  of  them ;  and  I  think  they  are  the  greatest 
evil  we  know.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  sudi 
questions  as  I  observed  were  put  at  Edinburgh,  for  I 
have  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the  pubHc  at  heart 

8569.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  had  experience  of 
working  people's  wives  geting  drink  at  the  licensed 
grocers,  and  having  it  put  down  to  the  account  of  some- 
thing else  in  their  pass-books  ? — "No,  1  have  known  of 
young  men  going  astray.  I  have  seen  them  drinking 
inside. 

8570.  The  Chairman, — You  and  your  friends  wish  to 
see  the  entire  separation  of  the  grocery  and  spirit  trade, 
and  you  recommend  it  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  other 
tradesmen  ? — Yes. 

8571.  Have  any  iir^ularities  come  under  your 
notice — irregularities  in  the  operation  of  the  grocer's 
licence,  such  as  drinking  on  the  premises  ? — ^I  have  seen 
it  j  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  I  have  experienced  it 

8572.  What  else  do  you  desire  to  speak  tot — It 
seems  that  Mr  Cross  has  a  difficulty  in  this  matter :  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  sore  vexing  question  to  decide. 
I  know  the  grocers  of  Glasgow  well,  and  I  know  the 
grocers  here.  I  know  the  Sauchiehall  men;  and  their 
stocks  as  a  rule  are  ndt  extensive.  I  have  served  a  great 
many  of  them.  My  opinion  is  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  separating  them.  I  should  mention  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of  my  own  trada  The  late 
Grovemment  did  not  seem  to  have  any  difficulty  about 
it     Mr  Gladstone  brought  in  a  measure  by  winch  the 

•  half  of  the  duty  on  <agars  was  taken  ofl^ — ^it  was  xedtioed 
by  4s.  a  -pound.     The  trade  who  paid  the  duties  were 


never  asked  'anything  about  the  change.  "We  had  not 
time  even  to  get  up  a  deputation.  I  got  four  or  five 
letters  on  the  subject — one  from  Mr  Dal^eish,  imother 
fromMr  Egeorton,  and  two  from  Mr  Gladstone;  but  he 
(Mr  Gladstone)  would  hear  nothing  about  it  Now^ 
we  axe  the  lai^est  trade  next  to  l^e  spirit  trade  in 
paying  duties ;  yet  we  all  passed  over  that  reduction  of 
the  duty.  I  inyself  sufiFered  to  the  extent  of  <£255,  duty 
paid  a  very  short  time  before,  but  tiiat  did  not  repre- 
sent the  half  of  my  loss  alone  on  all  my  stock  of  cigavs 
and  tobaccos,  becai^e  it  affected  the  foreign  tobacco- 
is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  as  well  as  the  cigars  4s.  The 
letters  I  received  on  the-flulject  froift  various  portiee^ 
in  answer  to  mine,  showing  the  losses  sustained,  can  be 
shown  to  the  OommisBion.  I  have  hardly  heard  one 
person  complain  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  since  tiiat 
tima  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  if  the  Bepa^ 
ration  of  the  licences  from  the  grocers  is  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  the  same  arguments  could  be  ap- 
lied  in  urging  the  separation. 

8573.  You  illustrate  the  case  of  the  supposed  hard^ 
ship  to  grocers,  if  ihe  Hcenoe  were  taken  away  from 
them,  by  the  temporary  inconvenience  and  loss  which 
a  sudden  reduction  in  the  duty  caused  you  in  your 
trade ;  but  if  notice  had  been  given  of  the  redaction 
that  would  not  have  occurred,  at  least  to  such  an  extent^ 
and  so  much  would  have  been  given  to  thetnde) — 
Trua 

8574.  There  must  be  a  temporary  inconvenience  in. 
any  reduction,  but  that  is  a  different  thing,  is  it  not^ 
from  taking  away  a  man's  business  altogether  ? — I  don't 
know  that  it  is.  But  here  is  my  suggestion,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  new  ona  Give  the  grocer  hberty  to  have 
the  licence,  and  allow  him  fifteen  months  or  whatever 
time  is  thought  ri^t  to  enable  him  to  make  the  separa- 
tion. Then  if  you  separate  the  licence  from  the  gToca» 
you  might  add. a  third  to  the  licences,  and  I  meant  to^ 
say  further,  give  the  extra  value  to  the  Inland  Bevenoe 
of  the  house  property  according  to  the  valuation  loU ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  offer  £100  for  a  shop— that  is  the  value 
of  it  in  the  district ;  it  gets  the  lic^ice ;  it  immeddately 
lets  for  £175.  Now,  this  is  a  fact  That  £75  should 
be  paid  into  the  Inland  Eevenue  so  long  as  the  licence 
existed.  By  the  extra  third  on  licence  and  the  house 
property  difierence  in  valuation,  the  exchequer  would 
make  up  more  than  t^e  difference  on  ^e  present 
grocers'  licences.  And  I  meant  further  to  suggest  that 
the  sheriffs  through  Scotland  be  added  as  chaunnen  to- 
Cameron's  Licensing  Bill  at  each  licensing  court.  They 
may  have  licences  in  five  or  six  different  ways  at 
present ;  something  might  be  done  in  r^ard  to  that ;  or 
it  might  be  left  an  open  question. 


Mr  Alex.  Simpson  (818),  recalled,  examinod. 

8675,  The  Ghmrmam — ^I  believe  you  wish  to  add 
something  to  your  former  evidence  %^1  see  that  soma 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent 
of  police  as  to  the  limit  of  the  hours  during  which  the 
grocers  may  be  permitted  to  sell,  and  as  to  the  reetsic- 
ticm  to  selling  in  pint  bottles.  He  has  ako  reoonmiended 
an  increase  in  the  p«iialties  ixx  breaches  of  the  law,  and 
the  extenedon  ol  the  law  which  apphes  to  persons  found 
drunk  in  shebeens  to  illegal  drinking  in  grocers'  shope 
and  publiohouses,  with  an  increase  in  the  penalty 
apphcable  to  such offanoes.  lam  not  prepared  to  go  so 
far  as  that  I  agree  with  l^e  first  three  of  his  sugges- 
tion^'^the  limitatk)n  of  the  publicans'  hours  to  the 
hours  between  8  in  the  morning  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  the  limitation  of  the  grooers'  hours  to  from  8 
o'clock  in  l^e  nKaming  to  9  o'dock  at  night ;  and  the 
restriolion  to  sale  in  sealed  botties  or  well  c(»pked  bottles 
not  less  than  a  pint  Men  come  from  the  country- 
oldish  men,  it  may  be,  giving  up  farming  or  some  other 
business  and  opening  a  publichouse  as  the  highest  thing 
they  can  «ttain  ta  We  have  discountenanced  that  as 
much  as  possilda  Even  when  ny  friend  Dr  MacK^ude 
was  provost,  there  were  some  cases  which  were  passed 
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^m  the  high  respectability  of  the  partiieS)  but  I  do 
l^elieve  it  is  a  mistaka 

8576.  Them  you  would  not  give  a  groeer's  lioeace  to 
•^  maa  who  ifi  sot  a  grdoer  ^No,  not  to  a  man  who  has 

Hot  been  bied4x>  the  gioeery  trader 

8577.  Aeo  theie  ikot  dealar9  in  liquors  who  have  no 
.grocer's  shop  at  allT-^^Yes.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  there  diould  be  training  for  them.  If  they  want 
io  go  into  the  spirit  trade  alone^  then  they  should  be 
tr^ed  to  iU 

8578.  But  not  neoeesarily  tarained  as  grocers? — ^Na 
I  notioe  that  there  was  reference  in  some  other  towns 
where  the  Commission  hare  been  to  the  pohce  having 
access  to  the  shops  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  access 
to  publichouses.  I  would  like  to  keep  that  liberty 
within  reasonable  bounda  Unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
4UispiGion  that  parties  are  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade,  I 
<lo  not  think  I  would  have  the  polica  at  liberty  to  march 
into  every  tradesman's  shop. 

8579.  Do  you  think  th^  the  police  would  be  likely 
to  abuse  that  liberty  l-r-There  might  be  a  danger  of 
that 

8580.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^Do  you  think  that  power 
should  be  confined  to  sergeants  or  inspectors  1 — If  the 
power  wae  limited  to  the  superior  officers,  or  to  the 
superintendent  himself,  I  woidd  be  quite  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  all  right  In  regard  to  hotels ;  for  some 
jears  we  have  been  most  particular  in  Inverness  about 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  I  think  it  is  a  place  with 
suitable  accommodation  for  passenhby.  We  have  here 
^  very  large  influx  of  strangers  in  tiie  summer  time^  and 
these  require  large  aeconunodatioa 


326.  Mr  John  Colvin,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Inverness-shire,  examined. 

8581.  The  Chairman, — How  long  have  you  been 
^^k  to  the  justices  of  the  peace? — Since  February 
1870. 

8582.  We  have  had  information  from  the  diief- 
<€onatable  in  regard  to  licensed  grocers'  houses  ;  aad, 
irom  that  inftxnnationy  it  Mrould  appear  that  th^  are 
not  numeeous  in  tiie  county,  and  that  they  are  more 
free  froim  abuse  than  alpiost  any  plaoe  we  have  heard 
-of?-- Yea 

8583b  Can  you  say  whether  in  the  Small  Debt  Court 
there  have  been  any  actions  for  accounts  in  which  liquor 
was  entered? — I  have  not  noticed  in  any  cases  of  the  kind. 
Erom  the  newspc^rs,  I  have  seen  that  such  cases  have 
•occurred  in  some  courts.  I  have  not  seen  them  here 
more  than  once  or  twice  at  the  most,  if  at  all  It  may 
liave  occurred  la  the  Sheriff  Courty  I  daresay.  It  is  a 
thmg  of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  anywhere  in  this 
^jounty. 

8584.  Can  you  say  whether  the  one  or  two  cases  you 
have  mentioned  came  before  the  justices  or  tiie  sheriff? — > 
As  far  as  fictitious  entries  are  concerned,  I  have  seen 
that  once  or  twice  before  the  one  court  or  the  other:  I 
<iannot  say  whether  I  saw  it  in  the  juridee  of  peace  court 
at  all  Our  business  in  that  court  is  not  extensive  y  it 
^  goes  before  the  sheriff! 

8585.  Ton  are  acquainted  with  t^e  licensmg,  are  you 
not?— Yea* 

8586.  What  is  the  action  of  the  justioes  in  the  matter 
of  grocers'  HoeQce8,^--«e  they  inchned  to  reduce  them 
or  tor  grant  them  where  the  drcnmstances  are  favour- 
al)lo?---Tfa0;  are  indinad  to  grant  them  with  greater 
readineaa  than  in  t}»  case  of  the  pcdbUchouse  licencsea 
They  considec  tbey  aoe  not  so  injurious  to  the  district 
as  tdne  publ]ch0ii8e&  My  own  opinion  ooinoidfls  with 
that  I  think  if  the  terms  of  the  certificate  were 
cmforoed^and  aU  contraventions  pnniahed,  very  Httle 
injury  would  result 

8587.  How  is  it  poBsible  to  enforce  the  terms  of  &e 
grocer's  certificate  if  he  is  inoHned  to  allow  drink  to  be 
consumed  on  the  pfemises ;  or  how  is  it  poasible  that  a 
constable  can  be  kept  attending  on  each  of  them?— No 
dwbt  tbeie  is  that  difibmlty,  b^t  surely  the  neighboTOB 


and  the  people  in  the  district  would  know  if  such  a  iNvsnraw. 
thing  occurred.     There  should  certainly  be  some  further         — 
facilitks  for  the  detection  of  evasions,  such  as  drinking  ^(^Colvin. 
on  the  premises.  ^~ ' 

8588.  What  facilities  would  you  reconnnMid  to  be 
given? — ^Tbe  police  officers  should  have  the  power  to 
inspect  the^opa 

8589.  I  may  say  that  this  is  the  only  county  in 
Scotland  where  the  police  do  not  say  there  are  evasions 
of  the  tenna  of  the  grocers*  certificates  amongst  a  certain 
class  of  dealera  In  other  counties  they  say  that  when^- 
ever  they  go  to  inject  a  shop  there  ia  always  warning 
given,  and  that  although  there  may  be  men  drinking  in 
the  shop  the  signs  of  the  drinking  are  all  removed  by 
the  time  the  officer  makes  his  appearanca  How  would 
you  deal  with  such  a  case  as  that  ?— You  will  always 
have  that  difficulty  to  contend  with.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  overcome  it  You  cannot  always  have  a  con- 
stable in  attendance  upon  ihA  shop;  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  thing.  S^  I  think  it 
is  impossible  for  the  grocers  to  commit  these  breaches  of 
the  law  to  any  great  extent  without  discovery. 

8590.  That  is  the  only  way  they  can  evade  the  terms 
of  their  certificates  ? — Yes,  in  that  way  or  by  selliog  be- 
yond the  hours.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind. 
I  have  not  heard  of  many  cases  of  evasion  of  any  kind 
by  grocers  in  this  county.  No  doubt  there  may  be  cases 
which  do  not  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities 
or  the  prosecutor.  When  a  grocer's  certificate  is  removed 
from  a  district  the  usual  result  is  that  a  shebeen  is 
started  In  that  case  there  is  hardly  any  power  of  de- 
tection. 

8591.  If  there  is  neither  grooer  nor  publichoase,  do 
you  think  it  is  the  common  thing  for  a  shebeen  to  start  t 
— ^Yes ,  and  it  is  my  distinct  opinion  that  a  publkheuse  is 
much  more  injurione  than  a  groeev's  shop.  ^\^en  people 
are  entitled  to  drink  in  the  publichouse,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  tiie  liberty  and  remain  thme  for  long  periods. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  grocer's  shop  the  drinkmg  goes 
on  as  an  evasion  of  the  law^  and  there  is  consequently 
more  difficulty.  There  are  only  ten  certificates  in  the 
Inverness  disiadct  of  the  county. 

8592.  Mr  Campbell  SmntotL^^lA  that  not  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
population  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  axe  necessary.  I 
say  that  they  are  preferable  to  the  publichouses.  If  you 
are  to  have  either,  the  grocer's  shopjs  preferable  I  do 
not  say  that  either  is  desirable. 

8593.  The  Chaimum, — Suppose  you  luive  a  licensed 
grocer's  shop  in  the  district  and  no  pubHchouse,  is  not 
that  circumstance  likdy  to  lead  either  to  drinkjug  on 
the  premises  or  to  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  grocer's 
shop  ?-**I  do  not  know  any  case  of  drinking  in  the  open 
air.  I  have  heard  of  such  tMnga  takii^^  place,  but  I 
have  not  seen  themu  Of  course  I  think  a  district  is 
better  without  a  licensed  grocer's  shop  or  a  publichouse. 
This  county  haa  been  much  cleared  of  them,  at  aU  events. 
We  have  whole  districts  without  a  publichouse  or  a 
lic^med  grocer's  shop.  There  are  miles  and  miles  with- 
out them;  whereas  formerly  it  was  q>otted  vriHh  one 
here  and  there» 

8594.  The  f^ee  Chordi  minister  from  Daviot  said 
that  they  had  no  licence  in  that  district  formerly,  but 
that  lately  a  grocer's  licence  had  been  granted,  and  that 
at  night  there  was  shouting  and  noises  ? — They  used  to 
have  a  publichouae  in  tiiat  district;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  things  were  as  bad  (or  worse)  than  as  now. 

8595.  Mr  Ferguacn.'^la  Daviot  in  the  Inverness  dis- 
trict ?~<*-It  is  in  til^e  Moy  police  disfadct 

85^6.  Mr  CaoBjipbell  3wMon.~U  the  adaon  of  the 
jtiB(3ces  uniibrm  in  different  dntncts  of  the  county  9-^ 
As  far  as  I  know^  it  is. 

8597.  Do  they  adopt  the  same  general  principles  as 
to  diminiflhing  the  number  of  licences  ?-^ Yes.  There  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  diminifdi  ane  number.  The  reduc- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I 
think  tiiey  have  been  lemadcably  sooeessful  in  diminidL- 
ing  theok 
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JFiUiam 
Leslie, 


8598.  How  long  have  you  been  provost  f — Five  years. 

8599.  How  many  licensed  houses  are  there  in  the 
burgh  t— 22. 

8600.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  to  make  to  the 
Commission  1 — Yea  I  prefer  to  read  my  Views  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to 
me.     They  are  as  follows : — '  I  am  provost  of  the  burgh 

*  of  Nairn,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last  five  years. 

*  I  was  previously  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh 
'  from  1861  to  1865.     I  have  made  up  an  abstract  of 

*  the  licences  granted  in  the  burgh  from  the  year  1860 

*  down  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  eighteen  yeara 
'  From  this  abstract  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1860  the 

*  whole  licences  granted  were  16,  consisting  of  4  hotel- 

*  keepers,  9  publicans,  and  3  dealers.  Of  the  last,  one 
'  was  confined  to  the  trade,  and  the  two  others  were 

*  grocers.     These  three  parties  were  the  whole  dealers 

*  in  this  class  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  latterly  a  f eel- 

*  ing  arose  in  the  burgh  that  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 

*  the  two  grocers  was  unjust  to  the  others  in  the  same 

*  business,  and  the  magistrates,  during  the  years  from 

*  1863  to  1866,  were  induced  inconsequence  to  sanction 

*  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  grocers'  licences,  so 

*  that  in  1870  the  gross  number  of  licences  stood  as 

*  follows  :  hotel-keepers,  5  ;  publicans,  8  ;  grocers,  1 1  ; 

*  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  ©f  50  per  cent,  that  is, 

*  from  1 6  to  24.    As  a  magistrate  I  opposed  this  increase. 

*  Since  1870  a  slight  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
'  number,  viz.,  from  24  to  22  as  at  present,  the  grocers' 

*  licences  being  one-half  of  that  number.  It  has  been 
'  found  impossible  to  reduce  this  number  by  depriving 
'  parties  of  their  licences  after  they  have  embarked  in 
^  the  business  and  expended  capital  in  it.  Even  when 
'  deaths  take  place,  some  member  of  the  family  takes 

'^  up  the  business,  and  in  many  circumstances  it  is  felt  a 
^  hardship  to  refuse  to  continue  the  licence.     I  am  of 

*  opinion,  however,  that  the  grocers'  licences  in  Nairn 

*  are  by  far  too  many.  The  population  of  Nairn  is 
'  about  4000,  and  the  present  number  would  give  a 
'  licence  to  about  each   180  of  the  population.     The 

*  grocers  in  Nairn,  so  far  as  I  know,  conduct  their  busi- 

*  ness  in  a  legal  way.     There  have  been  only  four  con- 

*  victions  against  them  for  the  last  dozen  years.     But  I 

*  have  no  doubt  that  drinking  habits  are  laigely  increased 
*by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies,  and  grocers' 
'  licences  have  increased  these  facilities.     There  can  be 

*  no  doubtj  also,  that  many  people  would  purchase  spirits 
^  in  a  grocer's  shop  who  would  not  be  seen  as  a  customer 
'  at  a  publichouse.     These  circumstances,  coupled  with 

*  the  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  working  population, 

*  have  led  of  late  years  to  a  considerably  increased  con- 

*  sumption.     I  do  not  believe  that  Nairn  is  worse  than, 

*  or  even  so  bad  as,  many  other  places,  but  still  a  much 

*  greater  quantity  of  drink  is  consumed  than  there  ought 

*  to  be.     There  are  several  grocers'  carts  going  from 

*  Nairn  to  the  country,  and  by  these  means  a  new 
'  facility  is  given  to  those  who  formerly  had  not  such 

*  convenience  for  obtaining  supplies.  I  have  no  know- 
'  ledge  of  any  offences  committed  by  these  parties.    They 

*  profess  to  deliver  what  was  previously  ordered  in  sealed 

*  bottles.  But,  beyond  question,  the  practice  is  apt  to 
<  be  abused.  The  present  licensing  system^  in  my 
'  opinion,  is  not  working  satisfactorily,  and,  if  allowed 

*  to  go  on  unchecked,  the  evils  now  arising  from  it  will 

*  increase.     I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 

*  the  best  and  most  effective  remedy.  But  I  am  clearly 
^  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  complete  separation  of 

*  the  trade  of  spirit-dealer  fromthatof  grocer  or  any  other. 

*  There  should  be  three  classes  of  certificates,  viz.,  hotel- 

*  keepers',  publicans',  and  spirit-dealers'.  The  business 
^  of  the  first  two  should  be  confined  to  consumption  on 

*  the  premises.     I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the  mazi- 

*  mum  number  of  licences,  corresponding  to  the  size  of 

*  the  town  and  the  extent  of  the  population,  should  be 

*  fixed  by  some  authority  which  should  perhaps  have  the 
'  granting  and  control  of  the  licences  in  the  district  in 

*  Heu  of  the  present  system.     The  magistrates  are  raised 

*  to  the  position  they  occupy  by  the  favour  of  the  con- 

*  stituencyi  and  in  small  towns  a  successful  spirit-dealer 


'  can  wield  an  influence  in  this  matter  which  few  magi9- 
'  trates  can  wholly  disregard.  Burgh  magistrates  are 
^  therefore  in  a  false  position,  and  shoidd  be  relieved  of 

*  the  duty.  It  should  be  a  condition  of  the  spirit-dealer's 
'  licence  that  he  should  not  supply  drink  to  any  child 

*  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  whether  applied  for  by 
'  such  child  on  his  own  account  or  as  messenger  for  any 

*  other  person.' 

8601.  What  is  your  profession  f — I  am  a  druggist 

8602.  Through  this  licensing  of  grocers,  on  the 
representation  tibat  it  was  imfair  to  licence  one  and  not 
another,  have  most  of  the  larger  grocers  in  Nairn  the 
licence  f — Somewhat  above  the  half  of  them. 

8603.  Even  of  the  larger  ones  1 — ^Yes. 

8604.  Has  the  extension  of  the  number  of  licences 
led  to  an  improvement  in  the  business  of  some  at  the 
expense  of  the  business  of  others  1 — ^There  is  not  a  doubt 
about  that 

8605.  Do  you  know  whether  any  articles  are  sold 
cheaper  by  the  licensed  than  by  tiie  unlicensed  grocers  I 
— I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  on  that  point 

8606.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  mischief  being  done 
by  people  taking  drink  at  grocers'  shops  1 — ^That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,  seeing  that  we  often 
find  serious  consequences  from  drinking  at  all  licensed 
houses — grocers'  shops  as  well  as  publiehouses. 

8607.  We  are  told  that  some  people  go  to  the  grocersT 
shops  for  drink  who  would  not  go  to  the  publichouse  % — 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that  Hence 
arises  the  great  temptation  to  a  number  of  people  to  go 
to  the  grocers'  shops  who  are  not  really  addicted  to'drink, 
but  who  are  fond  of  a  glass,  and  who  thereby  encourage 
habits  of  intemperance. 


328. 


Mr  EoBEBT   FRAfiER,  Distiller,   Brackla, 
examined. 


8608.  TTie  Chairman. — You  have  a  large  distillery, 
have  you  not,  Mr  Eraser  1 — It  is  not  very  extensive^ 
but  stall  pretty  large  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

8609.  We  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
reference  to  the  age  at  which  whisky  becomes  free  fron^ 
deleterious  elements.  We  have  been  told  that  grocery 
generally  sell  better  whisky  than  publicans,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  that  being  that  they  generally  keep  their 
whisky  longer.  We  have  had  some  illustrations  of 
whisky  belonging  to  grocers  being  kept  in  bond  much 
longer  than  &e  whisky  supplied  by  publicans.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  soon  you  consider  malt  whisky  becomes 
of  an  age  to  render  it  wholesome  for  drinking  ?— -I  should 
think  ^at  it  is  not  wholesome  till  it  is  three  months  old. 
It  would  hardly  be  considered  palatable  before  that  I 
do  not  think  that  even  though  the  spirit  were  carefully 
made  it  would  be  even  then  free  from  fusel  oiL  Fusel 
oil  will  remain  in  the  spirit  whatever  ag^it  may  be.  It 
is  only  a  substance  that  can  be  separated  from  the  spirit 
in  the  manufacture  of  it 

8610.  That  is  to  say,  more  careful  distillation  is  re- 
quired for  the  separation  of  the  fusel  oil  from  the 
spirit  1 — Yea  » 

8611.  Therefore,  somo  samples  will  be  much  more 
charged  with  fusel  oil  than  others  1 — Yes.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  stills,  although  I  have  not  seen  them, 
which,  have  a  reservoir  at  the  top,  by  means  of  which 
the  heavy  or  deleterious  parts  of  the  spirits  deposit  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  that  only  the  very  finest  vapour 
gets  away.  In  this  way,  finer  spirit  is  produced.  The 
spirit  which  is  carefully  made  and  not  hurriedly  run 
will  get  comparativel^j^  free  of  the  heavier  and  more 
injurious  parts,  or  these  heavy  and  ii^'urious  parts  may 
remain  for  a  second  distillation.  That  is  according  to 
the  method  adopted  in  the  old  still,  called  the  ^  pot ' 
still,  which  is  not  very  much  used  now. 

8612.  In  the  case  of  that  still,  the  liquid  was  dropped 
slowly,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  separation  of  the 
deleterious  elements  ? — Yes.  No  doubt  the  quality  of 
the  spirit  was  better.  By  keeping  the  spirits  for  three 
montiis  before  being  allowed  to  go  into  general  coil* 
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stunption,  they  ought  to  be  much  improved,  and  in  a 
safer  state  for  consumption,  provided  always  that  the 
party  to  whom  the  whisky  is  sold  keeps  it  and  sells  it 
in  the  same  condition.  When,  however,  whisky  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  retailers,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  they  may  make  of  it 

8613.  If  they  were  to  buy  the  new  whisky  and  mix 
it  with  beet  spirit  and  foreign  spirit,  its  own  maker 
would  not  know  it,  would  he  ? — No ;  when  that  mixture 
takes  place,  the  article  is  quite  an  altered  dne. 

8614.  Suppose  the  ease  of  whisky  not  carefully 
distilled,  do  you  think  that  after  three  months,  it  would 
be  in  a  very  wholesome  state? — It  ought  to  be  in  a 
much  more  wholesome  state  than  when  absolutely  new ; 
the  greater  the  age,  the  safer  and  better  the  spirit 

8615.  If  rudely  distilled,  it  would  require  a  longer 
period  to  refine,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yea 

8616.  Then  is  spirit  distilled  from  raw  grain  more 
heavily  charged  with  fusel  oil  than  malt  whisky) — I 
fancy  it  would  be,  because  in  malting  grain  you  get 
quit  of  a  great  deal  of  its  impurities.  Indeed,  you  get 
quit  of  all  the  bad  and  deleterious  substances  which  are 
in  the  grain.  These  substances  go  into  the  acrospire 
during  the  process  of  malting.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  malting  but  the  finest  saccharine 
matter  of  the  grain.  That  is  the  expectation  and 
intention  of  good  malting.  When  you  use  raw  grain, 
you  get  all  the  imperfections  and  impurities  of  the  grain 
into  the  spirit  When  that  spirit  is  retained  in  bond, 
a  great  deal  of  the  injurious  parts  of  it  escape  in 
evaporation. 

861 7.  If  the  casks  were  very  closely  bunged,  extensive 
evaporation  might  not  take  place  1 — It  would  escape 
through  the  wood  Even  the  wood  itself  would  absorb 
a  great  deal  of  it 

8618.  Do  you  generally  sell  to  large  wholesale 
dealers,  or  do  many  consumers  purchase  from  you 
direct  ? — We  sell  to  large  houses  in  London,  Glasgow, 
and  EdinburgL  In  some  cases,  they  retain  the  whisky 
for  a  great  number  of  yeara  We  supply  a  smaller  class 
of  people  in  the  country  to  a  small  extent  They  take  it 
for  retail  purposes  at  a  very  early  age — ^probably  three  or 
four  months,.  I  very  seldom  send  out  anything  below 
that  age  to  the  retail  tiade.  Large  houses,  however,  keep 
their  whiskies  in  bond.  The  Excise  rules  are  so  much 
relaxed  now  by  what  they  were  in  former  years. 
Allowance  is  made  for  all  the  waste  and  evaporation. 
The  relaxation  of  the  Excise  rules  has  been  a  great 
benefit  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  maturing  of  spirits.  • 

8619.  Supposing  a  retail  dealer  desires  to  make  the 
largest  profit  he  can,  he  will  ask  you  for  spirits  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  will  he  not  ?— Very  often. 

8620.  And  he  will  get  the  spirits  from  you  new] — 
Possibly  very  much  newer  than  other  parties  who  pay 
dearer  in  proportion. 

8621.  Do  some  of  your  customers  get  spirits  of  an  age 
under  three  months  1— Well,  there  is  very  little  supplied 
under  that  As  a  rule  the  demand  throughout  Scotland 
is  so  great  that  distillers  have  generally  orders  on  hand 
in  excess  of  what  they  are  making.  In  that  case  they 
give  out  the  spirits  about  three  months  after  it  is  made 
to  retailers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  dealer 
retains  it  in  bond  for  some  time.  I  do  not  think  they 
go  into  consumption  at  onca 

8622.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  needy  man  would 
put  the  spirits  into  consumption  directly? — I  think 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  that  There  is  always  an 
advantage  to  the  party  to  keep  whisky  in  bond,  because 
if  it  is  kept  in  bond,  they  are  sure  to  send  out  an  article 
that  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  a  new  and  raw 
artiola  Then  on  account  of  the  relaxation  in  the  Excise 
laws,  such  people  lose  nothing  by  retaining  the  spirits 
in  bond. 

8623.  The  Excise  would  not  allow  so  much  as  the 
interest  of  the  money  would  come  to,  would  they  ? — 
The  allowance  might  not  amount  to  that  I  am  speak- 
ing more  according  to  my  own  feeling  than  anything 
eL^  I  seldom  send  out  anything  which  is  not  of  a 
considerable  age. 

8624.  Of  the  spirits  that  are  retailed  to  the  common 
people,  much  is  known  to  be  very  hurtful     We  have 


heard  of  some  cases  of  men  being  made  drunk  almost  in  Inverness. 

a  moment     The  spirit  they  drank  must  have  been         — 

adulterated  or  something  else.     Now,  side  by  side  with  ^^obert  Fraser. 

statements  of  that  sort,  we  have  the  analysts  of  the  city 

of  Glasgow  telling  us j  that  of  all  the  whisky  they 

analysed  in  Glasgow  they  found  none  adulterated.     But 

it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  beet  and  potato  spirit 

mixed  with  the  whisky,  though  it  may  be  adulterated 

with  other  ingredients  l-~-My  impression  is  that  a  large 

proportion  of  the  retail  trade  is  supplied  by  dealera     A 

great  deal  more  than  half  is  supplied  by  dealers  from 

Glasgow  or  other  towns  in  the  country,  and  not  direct 

from  the  distiller.     I  do  not  know  what  these  dealers 

may  do  with  the  whisky.     Probably  a  dealer  in  Glasgow 

may  have  twenty  puncheons  lying  which  have  just 

come  from  the  manufactory,  and  he  may  either  sell  them 

in  that  state,  or  *  cook '  them  as  he  pleases.     It  is  much 

more  through  the  dealers  than  the  distillers  that  the 

retailers  are  supplied. 

8625.  You  do  not  know  what  is  done  with  the  spirits 
after  they  leave  you  ? — ^No ;  we  have  no  trace  of  them 
at  all  after  that 

8626.  Do  you  suspect  that  sometimes  they  are  much 
spoiled  1 — It  is  very  likely,  because  I  very  often  find 
these  dealers  selling  the  spirit  under  the  name  of  the 
whisky  which  I  made  at  a  less  price  than  they  have  paid 
me  for  it  The  presumption  in  such  a  case  as  that  is 
that  they  have  adulterated  the  whisky. 

8627.  If  they  have  got  the  whisky  from  you  in  a  raw 
state,  it  will  stand  the  more  dilution,  will  it  not  1 — 
Yes. 

8628.  They  might  put  in  20  or  30  per  cent  of  water, 
so  as  to  allow  a  margin  for  the  reduction  on  the  cost 
priced — Yes ;  they  can  do  that  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
we  have  no  meana  of  tracing  that  through  their  books 
or  their  trada  # 

8629.  But  you  have  seen  what  was  said  to  be  your 
own  whisky  sold  at  a  less  price  than  the  dealer  paid 
you  for  it  I-— Yes.  Of  course  that  can  only  be  done  by 
mixing  my  whisky  with  some  lower  priced  whisky — 
probably  raw-grain  whisky.  A  great  deal  of  German 
spirit  has  been  brought  into  use  by  wholesale  dealers. 
I  consider  it  very  injuriou& 

8630.  Would  it  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
trade  if  spirits  were  not  allowed  to  be  brought  into  con- 
sumption for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years  after  its' 
manufacture  ] — ^I  think  it  would  impose  a  very  heavy 
tax  on  many  distillers  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  send 
out  their  whisky  for  such  a  period  as  that  It  would 
entail,  for  instance,  a  very  large  extent  of  warehouse 
accommodation.  If  a  distiller  were  to  make  200,000 
gallons  in  a  year,  you  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must 
be  a  large  work  to  afford  accommodation  for  such  a 
quantity. 

8631.  But  the  bonded  stores  are  not  always  your 
own,  are  they  1 — Ye&  There  are  Government  bonded 
stores  in  large  towns,  but  in  country  places  they  always 
form  a  part  of  the  distiller^s  premisea  In  the  case  ot 
my  own  distillery,  the  bonded  stores  are  my  own 
property. 

8632.  Suppose  it  to  be  well  established  that  whisky 
is  not  wholesome  until  it  is  kept  a  certain  time,  is  there^ 
any  other  way  to  prevent  its  being  sold  than  by  requiring : 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  bond  for  a  certain  time  9 — Na 
If  it  is  once  allowed  out  of  Grovemment  bond,  there  is-' 
no  way  of  preventing  its  getting  into  general  consump- 
tion. 

8633.  We  are  told  by  chemists  and  doctors  that  it 
contains  an  active  poison.  There  may  be  such  distilla- 
tion as  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  that  active 
poison,  but  stUl,  taking  common  whisky  as  an  example, 
there  is  an  element  of  active  poison  in  it  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  after  it  has-been  mada  Would  you' 
admit  that  that  substance,  whatever  it  is,  when  it  is  not 
got  rid  of  is  actually  poisonous  1 — I  do  not  know.  I 
never  was  aware  of  that  I  was  not  aware  of  anything 
poisonous  about  it,  because  the  spirit  is  made  from  the 
purest  grain  in  the  country,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing poisonous  about  it  The  spirit  may  be  ii^ured 
after  it  leaves  the  distilleiy  by  poisonous  articles  being 
introduced  into  it 
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M&vjiBimm''       8634.  But  there  axe  many  substances  which  become 
^^         poiflonouB — for  instance,   wholesome  fruit  mitde  into 
^jbcrt  Eraser,  preserves  may  be  unwholesome  wh^i  they  are  not 
allowed  to  sottile  i^Yes. 

8635.  They  become  sometimes  unwholesome  until 
thay  go  tbroTigh  the  proper  process.  Theief  oce  it  would 
be  no  incnlt  to  the  materials  employed  to  say  that  they 
^i^ucfid  a  substance  that  ought  be  immediately  fatal  to 
life  ? — ^No  ;  I  imagine^  however,  that  if  there  waa  a 
law  passed  to  prevent  spirits  going  out  from  the  distiUers' 
warehcoisea  till  they  were  a  certain  age — an  age  at  which 
they  would  become  more  matured — tbfiie  would  be  a 
^reatt  improvement  in  the  trade.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
period  of  three,  four,  or  even  six  months  would  be  any 
great  disadvantage  to  the  distiUei. 

8636.  Mr  Campbell'  SumUon. — We  have  been  told 
that  whisky  is  scarcely  wholesome  until  it  is  two  years 
old  :  what  do  you  say  to  that  1 — ^It  is  perfectly  whole- 
some before  that  time.  Before  the  preseoit  Excise  law 
came  into  operation,  and  when  people  could  not  retain 
whisky  in  bond  because  they  had  to  pay  for  whatever 
loss  resulted  by  evaporation  or  waste,  the  whisky  was 
sent  as  it  came  from  the  still  into  consumption.  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  anything  like  the  injury  done  then 
that  there  is  now.  I  imagine  that  the  gr^dier  part  of 
the  ii^ury  ia  done  by  the  adulteration  of  the  whisky 
alter  it  pajBses  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

8637.  Shenf  CricMork~Wh&t  is  it  adulteimted 
with  1 — ^I  do  not  know. 

8638.  Have  you  any  idea? — ^I  have  inentioned  German 
spirits  already. 

8639.  Mr  Ferguson, — What  is  injurious  about  them  1 
-^^They  are  distilled  and  dk(diarged  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature ioT  one  thing,  so  that  they  cannot  f^  to  be 
iiyurious.  The  liquor  comes  aver  into  Uns  country  in  a 
state  more  like  spirits  of  wine  than  anything  elsa  I 
fancy  that  methylated  spirit  is  also  put  into  the  whisky 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Methylated  i^pirit  is  a 
VMy  atrong  article.  There  is  a  great  feeling  amongst 
the  people  in  the  country  here  that  whisky  that  won't 
oavry  a  bell  is  not  whisky,  but  partly  mixed  with  watctc 
If  you  put  methylated  a^^int  into  the  liquor,  or  vitriol, 
I  think  that  might  enable  it  to  carry  a  bell,  and  so  • 
please  consumera 

8640L  Skerif  OriohtoTk — ^These  are  substances  wiiii 
whdck  the  whisky  may  be  adulterated  at  all  events  1— 
Yes ;  btit  I  do  not  think  a  distiller  has  any  means  of 
adulierarting  his  spirit,  beeauae  there  axe  sufficient  checks 
to  prevent  that 

8€41.  The  Chaiirmatk-^^t  has  not  been  suggested  to. 
us  that  the  whisky  is  not  pure  when  it  leaves  the  haawis 
of  the  distilles.  It  is  said  that  the  distiller  is  in  use 
to  sand  out  a  good  article,  but  that  it  is  terribly  doctored 
afterwards  1 — ^That  is  not  unlikely. 

8642.  Mr  Ferguson^ — ^The  temperature  at  which 
whaaky  is  distilled  has  something  to  do  wiih  its  qiialjty; 
has  it  not  l-*Ye&  The  greater  the  aoiannt  ^  best 
you  drive  the  fusil  o^  idxEOugh  the  better  quaHties. 

8^3,  Mr  GofmfJbell  StkntorL — The  Govonment 
have  bonded  warehouses  in  all  the  different  towns,  hare 
they  not  9 — I  thiikk  th^f  hava  In  the  country,  these 
warel^uees  are  all  the  property  of  private  individuals. 
There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  private  individual  having 
aa  many  bonded  stoves  aa  be<  pleaaea  The  larger  stores 
are  cMefiy  under  the  control  of  large  companiea  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Government  has  any  control  over 
them  further  than  receiving  the  duties  payabla 


John 
Murdoch. 


329.  Mr  JohhMttbdook,  Editorof  3!^JE&^^a7R2^ 
Kewspaper^  examined. 

8644,  The  Ohahmcm. — ^What  have  yoa  to  aay  on  the 
subject  of  =  our  inquiry  f-^lSue  principal  thing  I  have  to 
say  is  ^i&  reference  to  tfaa  powars  of  the  magistrates 
under  liie  Act  of  Parliaonent,  to  grojit  or  withhiiii 
liioences  at  alk  If  you  please,,  however,  I  shoald  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  evidence  given  by 


Mr  Ftaaer.  I  was  for  thirty-four  yfeare  in  the  Excise, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  and  seUeia  and  consumers  of  spirits ;  and 
I  think  Mr  Eraser's  teistimony  is  like  the  testimony 
given  in  most  cases  cm  the  same  subject  With  regard 
to  the  temperature  at  which  spirits  ace  sent  oE,  I  think 
the  strong^  of  the  i^irit  dependa  rather  on  the  sucoess 
of  the  manufacturer  in  separating  it  from  the  other  liquid 
that  goes  off  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  although  tiiey 
may  apply  a  high  temperature  at  the  outset,  sudti  as  in 
ihs  manufacture  of  q>irits  by  means  of  Ck^ey's  apparatos, 
ihsy  succeed  in  sliding  it  off  so  pure  that  there  ia 
scarcely  anything  but  pure  alcohol  in  it  The  fact  of 
the  application  of  a  hi^  temperature  in  those  cases  ia 
no  evidence  that  the  ^irit  is  necessarily  anything  elae 
than  very  pure. 

8645.  Do  you  maan  that  there  is  something  in  ihe 
spirit  that  is  not  pure,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  fact  ? — No,  I  mean  that  the  process  by  which  they 
obtain  very  strong  spirit  is  one  which  almost  insures  the 
absence  of  anything  but  spirit 

8646.  Mr  Ferguacnu — As  a  general  rule,  if  distilled  at 
a  high  temperature  is  it  moore  s^t  to  carry  fusel  oil  \ — 
Yes ;  but  in  that  case  they  csamot  have  it  very  strong. 
If  they  have  it  very  stxvng^  even  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, they  have  used  an  appasatus  which  must  have  site* 
ceeded  in  separating  the  fusel  or  essential  oils  from  the 
vapour  of  the  spirit 

8647.  How  long  is  it  ainoe  you  left  the  Excise  1 — 
About  five  years. 

8648.  Were  you  employed  last  here  1 — ^Yes. 

8649.  The  Ckairmatk-^-CsJi  you  say  whether,  as  a 
rule^  whisky  waa  kept  a  shati  time  in  bond  ? — Some 
was  kept  a  very  long  tin^  and  some  a  very  sheet 
time. 

8650«  Did  any  one  particular  class  keep  it  longer 
than  another  ^Mr  Fraaer,  and  Mr  Lawson  of 
Glyndeishy  are  among  tiboeo  who  keep  a^iirits  longest  in 
warehouaa 

8651.  We  understood  it  depended  more  oai  the 
purdbaser  than  the  mawifactuiBr  how  long  it  was  kept  ? 
— ^It  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  distaller  is  able  to 
lie  out  of  his  money  a  long  or  a  shoort  tima 

8652.  Mr  Fer^utoru — Mr  Fraser  said  he  generally 
sold  his  whisky  as  quickly  as  he  made  it  Do  the 
purchasers  keep  it  in  boiid^-^In  such  a  case  the 
purdiasecs  are  man  who  can  aifoid  to  he  out  of  their 
money. 

•8653.  The  Ghmrmcm. — Or  some  of  the  spirits  must 
have  been  kefit  a  very  short  time  in  bond  ? — ^Yes. 
Some  la^  dealers  get  the  spirits  into  their  own  stocks 
and  keep  it  there.  Whatever  benefit  there  is  in  keep- 
ing it  in  bond  they  get  it  themselves.  Then  while 
under  bond  they  dcm't  require  to  pay  the  duty. 

8654.  These  men  have  their  own  bonded  stores,  have 
they  not  9 — Ye%  some  of  them. 

8655.  Is  it  there  that  admiastures  tdbe  place  f — ^The 
regulations  of  the  Exdaaate  such,  that  tiiat  could  only 
be  by  the  barest  poasifaility.  Spirits  from  different 
distilleries  may  be,  and  aa  a  mai^r  of  fact  are,  blended. 

8656.  Might  it  be  in  such  stores  that  German  ^irits 
are  mixed  witiL  home  sparits  1 — ^Yes,  it  might  be  ;  new 
foreign  spirits  coukl  be  introduced ;  it  is  quite  legiti>* 
mate. 

8657.  Positive  adulteration  would  be  more  likely  to 
take  place  by  the  retailer  or  dealer  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
almost  out  c^  the  question  in  the  war^iouaea 

8658.  Sheriff  CricMon. — You  think  it  ahnost  impos- 
sible, do  you  i — Yes ;  of  course  stealing  whisky  is  not 
impossible,  but  I  put  adalteiating  in  the  same  category. 

8659.  The  {Z^ma».-*^£[ad  you  any  means  ot 
knowing  about  tiw  sub8e<|iiant  adulteration  of  i^orits — 
after  it  leaves  bond  % — No.  That  is  a  thing  I  am  very 
dubious  about  altogether..  I  believe  ^re  may  be  a  case 
or  two  of  adulteration  known,  in  tha  world.  The  only 
sulMitanQe  I  hava  hoard  put  i&  as  an  adulterant — ^with 
the  exceptioa  of  recent  inf^ormation  about  meldiylated 
spirits — is  vitriotL  I  have  heaed  vitriol,  mentioned  aa 
being  put  in  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  t^e  &ct. 

866a  Sherif  Orieht(m.~YoJi  hanre  great  doufats  if 
that  is  done,  have  you  ? — I  have  great  douhiB  tiiat  it  is 
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done  to  any  ext6nt*--*to  sach  an  extent  as  to  be  i^gaided 
as  a  fact  in  the  trade. 

8661.  The  Okairman, — ^Yon  are  speaking  of  wliisky 
now,  are  you  not  1 — ^Yea 

8662.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  posi- 
tive adulteration  is  very  rare  ?— I  have  had  the  means  of 
coming  into  contact  with  people  in  the  txade,  and  hav- 
ing my  attention  bestowed  in  that  difection^  and  know- 
ing chemists  who  have  taied  to  find  out  I  don't  re- 
member at  this  moment  of  a  ease  in  which  it  has  been 
establitdied  by  evidence  that  there  had  actually  been 
adulteration. 

8663.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  adulteration 
of  brandy  1 — ^No  ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that  so  long  as 
it  is  in  the  warehouse  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

8664.  Do  you  know  about  a  certain  class  of  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  break  spirits  1 — l^o  ;  the  only 
people  I  know  who  approach  that  designation  are  those 
who  blend  in  warehouses.  These  shnply  blend  different 
spirits  together. 

8666.  Sheriff  Orichtcm, — ^Do  you  think  methylated 
spirits  are  added  to  whisky  sometimes? — It  is  quite 
possibla  I  have  heard  that  said  ;  but  I  don't  know. 
There  ia  this  ground  for  supposing  that,  namely,  that 
when  persona  get  a  certain  length  in  intoxication,  the 
tiader  may  give  a  noxious  article  to  l^em  which  they 
would  not  ^ink  if  iik&y  were  more  sober,  because  they 
get  it  at  a  lower  prica 

8666.  >T?ie  Chcdrman, — Will  you  now  state  what 
you  have  to  say  about  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  1 — 
The  only  thing  I  wished  to  say  was  this.  There  is  a 
disposition  in  this  county,  and  I  believe  with  the 
magistrates  all  over  the  country,  to  keep  the  spirit  trade 
within  as  tight  limits  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Boencea  Our  magisinrates  make  a  veiy 
laudable  boast  of  having  reduced  the  licences  here  con- 
siderably ;  but  so  far  as  I  see,  they  are  trammelled  by 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  Aot  of  Parliament     The  only 


object  I  have  in  coming  here  is  to  say  that  if  the  Com- 
mission would  put  this  in  their  report,' — that  the 
magistrates  are  bound  primarily  to«thmk  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public  rather  than  the  intenests  of  the  appli- 
cants who  are  licensed  already,  or  of  tiioee  who  are  going 
to  be  licensed,  then  we  shouM  very  soon  get  rid  of  a 
great  many  licencea  Magistrates  are  hamp^ed  when  on 
the  bench.  When  it  is  seen  to  be  desirable  to  reduce 
or  to  take  away  a  man's  licence,  they  say :  We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  take  away  the  licence  unless  certain  ofiEenoes 
have  been  committed.  Now  I  think  this  last  question 
is  one  which  only  ccones  up  properly  when  a  nuui  is 
diarged  with  an  offonce,  and  when  it  is  proposed  to  1^ 
magistrates  to  break  the  existing  licence.  It  may  be^  a 
consideration  with  them,  when  they  are  sitting  on  the 
bench  at  the  annual  licensing  time  as  to  what  a  man's 
character  is,  provided  they  see  that  any  licence  at  all  is 
necessary  in  his  housa  But  what  I  want  to  insist  upon 
is  that  tbe  primary  thii^  the  magistrates  have  to  con** 
sider  is  the  iiiterest  of  the  public  in  regard  to  this 
^  tricksy  '  trade,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  breaking  the 
Act  of  Parliament  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
interests  of  applicants.  If  I  am  rights  I  should 
wish  this  point  put  in  a  prominent  place  in  your 
report,  witii  a  view  to  Government,  or  somebody 
authorised  to  do  it,  giving  an  authoritative  opinion  to 
the  magistrates  to  the  effect  that  they  are  at  liberty  to 
drop  any  licence  at  the  end  of  the  year,  regardless 
altogether  as  to  whether  the  licensed  party  has  cour 
ducted  himself  ill  or  well  I  iMnk  it  desirable  for  the 
magistrates  to  have  this  laid  before  them  in  black  and 
white,  because  the  Acts  of  Pariiament  have  been  so 
overlaid  with  the  traditions  of  the  trade,  that  they  are 
not  otherwise  able  to  braak  through  them  This  would 
enaUe  them  to  break  through  such  traditions^  and  to 
give  effect  to  the  law« 
Adjourned. 


iNVttRMBSa. 

MurdoeJL 


EDINBUEGH,  THUESDAY,  29th  NOVEMBER  1877. 


Sir  James  Fbsgus60N,  Bart 
Mr  Campbell  Swintok« 


Present : — 


Mr  FERausoN. 


Mr  M'Lagan,  M.P. 
Sheriff  Cjeulchton. 


Sib  JAMES  FEEQUSSON,  Babt.,  in  the  Chaib. 


330.  Mr  William  Henby  Haio,  examined. 

8667.  The  Chcdrman, — You  are  general  secretary  of 
The  Distillers  Company  (Limited)  ^—Yes.  I  should 
like  to  explain  that  in  anythmg  I  have  to  say  to-day  I 
am  only  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  my  opinions  may 
not  be  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  company. 
They  may  have  individual  opinions  of  their  own. 

8668.  We  shall  aak  you  chiefly  as  to  facts.  Your 
company  is  a  joint  stock  company,  carrying  on  a  large 
distilling  business  1 — Yes ;  we  have  six  distilleries. 

8669.  Where  are  they  situated? — Port  Dundas 
Distillery,  Glasgow ;  Caraebridge  Distillery,  Alloa ; 
Cameron  Bridge  Distillery,  Fife  ;  Kirkliston  ;  Cambos ; 
and  Glenochil  Distillery,  Menstcie. 

8670.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  tell  us  the 
quantity  of  spirits  which  the  company  sold  last  year  1 — 
The  company  was  only  formed  last  May.  We  distil, 
however,  at  the  rate  of  between  seven  and  eight  million 
gallons  of  whisky  a  year. 

8671.  But  you  only  commenced  business  this  year  1 — 
We  joined  together  in  May.  We  were  individual  firms 
before  that 

8672.  Then  the  company  of  which  you  are  secretary 
is  a  combination  of  various  large  firms  previously  doing 
business  1 — Six  large  firms  which  were  previously  doing 
business  each  en  its  own  account 


8673.  Who  are  your  chief  customers  1-^ Wholesale 
dealers. 

8674.  Exclusively  % — Nearly  so.  We  may  occasion- 
ally sell  to  other  parties^  but  ^always  in  wholesale 
quantity. 

8675.  Are  some  of  those  wholesale  dealers  in  biisiness 
as  grocers  % — ^As  to  that  I  cannot  say.  The  smallest 
quantity  we  sell  is  from  500  to  1000  ^^lUons. 

8676.  At  what  ages  are  epirits  bought  by  those  whole* 
sale  dealers  ? — PrincipaUy  new. 

8677.  Are  they  taken  out  of  bond  in  that  state  %^ 
No  ;  we  hold  large  quantities  in  bond  at  the  distiUeries. 

8678.  In  your  own  bonded  stores  9 — Yes. 

8679.  At  what  ages,  are  you  aware,  are  the  spirits 
taken  out  of  the  bonded  stores  % — ^At  all  ages — the  great 
majority  at  any  rate  under  three  years  old. 

8680.  What  would  be  the  yoimgest  age  at  which  they 
are  removed  ? — They  are  often  bonded  and  sent  away  at 
once  ;  th&y  are  removed  under  bond  immediately  after 
they  are  warehoused. 

8681.  Perhaps  not  a  month  old  9 — Perhaps  not  a 
week  old  ;  but  then  they  are  generally  removed  under 
bond  to  another  bonded  stor& 

8682.  But  they  may  or  may  not  be  removed  to  other 
bonded  stores  1 — They  may  be  taken  into  private  bonded 
stores  belongiBg  to  wholesale  dealers. 

8683.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  large  quai^il^. 


EDnrauncn. 

Willuun 
Henry  Haij. 
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Edinbuioh.  has  the  duty  paid  upon  it  and  is  taken  out  of  bond  at  a 
ivm'        ^®5?  ^^^^  ^^  ^ — There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
ffentiffaig  *P^"*®  tiien  out  and  duty  paid  at  the  distillery  store, 
-  ,  ,,        and  which  does  not  go  into  bond  at  alL 

8684.  Mr  Ferguson, — Then  that  goes  into  consump- 
tion at  once  ? — ^At  once  if  the  duty  is  paid  at  the 
distillery  store. 

8685.  Sheriff  CrickUm, — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
spirit  store  ? — The  store  attached  to  the  distillery  from 
which  the  casks  are  filled,  and  to  whicli  the  spirits  come 
direct  from  the  receivers.  That  is  in  the  distillery  under 
bond.  The  spirits  are  filled  into  casks  in  the  spirit 
store,  and  then  if  the  duty  is  paid  there  they  go  out 
new. 

8686.  The  Chairman, — ^You  are  selling  spirits  at  the 
rate  of  between  seven  and  eight  million  gallons  a  year  ? 
—Yes. 

8687.  Of  what  capacity  are  your  bonded  stores  1 — ^I 
<!an  hardly  answer  that  question  at  the  present  moment. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  connected  only  with  our  own  dis- 
tillery at  Cameron  Bridge,  and  do  not  exactly  know  how 
much  they  can  hold  at  the  other  distilleries  ;  but  I  have 
been  informed  that  at  Kirkliston  they  have  over  £40,000 
worth  of  whisky  in  their  bonded  store. 

8688.  Mr  Ferguson, — That  is  the  value  of  the  whisky 
without  the  duty  ? — Without  the  duty. 

8689.  The  duty  is  much  more  1 — A  great  deal  more. 
The  duty  is  10s.  per  gallon,  and  the  average  value  of 
that  whisky  will  be  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  gallon. 

8690.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  you  have  bonded 
stores  that  could  contain  a  year's  manufacture  % — Oh  no. 

8691.  Or  six  months? — I  would  ^  not  like  to  say 
straight  off. 

8692. — Mr  Ferguson. — There  are  very  large  bonded 
warehouses  elsewhere  1 — There  are  large  bonded  stores 
all  over  the  country — in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  so  on. 

8693.  The  Chairman, — ^I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the 
practical  effect  of  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to 
the  Commission,  viz.,  that  no  whisky  should  be  brought 
into  stock  far  sale  until  it  has  been  one,  two,  or  three 
years  old.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  practical 
effect  of  that  upon  those  who  have  to  keep  it  under 
bond  ? — There  would  b^  a  large  increase  of  capital  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  do  so.  That  is  the  chief  thing. 
But  I  think  it  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  whisky 
on  the  whole  very  much. 

8694.  Is  it?not  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  spirits  in 
bond  is  annually  increasing  to  an  enormous  extent  1 — 
Yes. 

8695.  Well,  there  must  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bonded  store  accommodation  annually  being 

.  created  ? — We  are  building  warehouses  every  month,  and 
yet  we  will  soon  be  obliged  to  stop  working — our  ware- 
Jiouses  are  getting  so  full  in  many  places. 

8696.  Do  you  think  we  may  take  it  that  whisky  on 
the  average  is  kept  for  fully  six  months  before  it  is 
•brought  into  stock  for  sale  9 — Yes,  fully  six  months. 

8697.  Then  supposing  that  period  to  be  compulsorily 
increased  by  law  to  at  least  one  year,  and  if  a  year  or 
two  years  were  given  to  the  trade  to  prepare  for  such  a 
regulation,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  overtake  it  % 
— No.  I  think  it  could  easily  be  overtaken  in  twelve 
months  at  any  rate.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  quality  of  the  whisky  drunk  ;  it  would  prevent 
the  consumption  of  new  whisky. 

8698.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  in  new  whisky  there  is  inevitably  present 
some  very  deleterious  elements  % — ^Yes.  I  produce  a 
sample  of  fusel  oil  which  has  been  extracted  from  new 
whisky. 

8699.  By  what  process? — On  the  stills.  There  is  an 
apparatus  attached  to  our  stills  to  take  it  off. 

8700.  Can  you  do  so  effectually  ?— Yes.  We  take 
about  80  gallons  of  that  off  per  week  at  Cameron  Bridge 
Distillery. 

8701.  About  80  gallons  of  fusel  oil  per  week  9 — ^Yes. 

8702.  From  what  quantity  of  whislqr  ? — ^We  extract 
from  80  to  90  gallons  of  fusel  oil  out  of  about  24,000 
gallons  of  proof  spirits. 

8703.  That  you  always  do  in  the  manufacture  ? — ^We 
take  it  off  every  week. 


8704.  Has  it  any  commercial  value  1 — ^About  Is.  pw 
gallon  is  the  outside  value  of  it 

8705.  For  what  purpose  is  it  used  % — ^We  sell  it  in 
Glasgow.     I  believe  they  make  perfume  from  it. 

8706.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Is  that  what  is  sent  to  Irelamd 
to  mix  with  the  Irish  whisky,  and  what  we  hear  so  much 
about ) — Oh  dear  no.  I  also  produce  a  bottle  of  grain 
spirit  from  which  the  fusel  oil  has  been  eliminated. 

8707.  Mr  Ferguson,— WhAt  is  the  strength  of  it  9— 
65  or  66  per  cent  over  proof. 

8708.  The  Chairman.-'ThBi  again  has  to  be  slightly 
reduced  1 — ^It  is  reduced  by  water  to  1 1  over  proof  for 
the  market,  and  is  then  sent  out  as  11  over  proof. 

8709.  Has  Jt  to  be  flavoured  ?— No  ;  the  dealers 
flavour  it 

8710.  Would  this  become  good  whisky  if  put  into 
sherry  casks  ) — It  is  a  marketable  article  if  put  into 
sherry  casks. 

8711.  Then  is  this  pure  whisky  1 — It  is  pure  spirit — 
silent  spirit  That  is  what  the  Irish  complain  of..  It 
is  quite  flavourless  and  perfectly  wholesome. 

8712.  What  b  the  difference  in  quantity  of  fusel  oil 
that  can  be  extracted  from  mait  and  grain  spirit  respec- 
tively ? — The  fusel  oil  is  left  chiefly  in  the  malt  spirits. 
That  is  the  flavouring  matter  which  is  in  malt  spirits. 
The  process  of  malting  improves  the  grain  to  a  cert^ 
extent,  but  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  oil  left  in  the 
malt,  and  that  is  the  flavouring  matter  which  you  get  in 
Highland  and  Irish  whisky.  It  is  the  fusel  oil,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it — it  is  the  essential  oil  in  the 
spirit 

8713.  Then  it  is  from  the  raw  grain  that  you  extract 
it  by  this  process  1 — Yes. 

8714.  Mr  Ferguson, — Is  there  more  fusel  oil  in  malt 
spirit  as  it  goes  into  the  market  than  (there  is  in  raw 
grain  spirit  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  It  is  the  flavouring 
matter.  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to  know  whether  it 
is^fusel  or  methyl  oil,  but  it  is  the  oil  that  flavours  the 
spirit 

8715.  The  Chairman, — ^If  the  process  employed  by 
you  for  the  extraction  of  fusel  oil  during  distillation  was 
not  used,  would  the  quantity  of  fusel  oil  be  as  great  in 
grain  spirit  as  in  mdt  spirit  1 — It  all  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  stills.  With  those  stills  that  take  it  off 
at  the  strength  of  66  over  proof,  there  must  be  far  less 
fusel  oil  in  that  than  in  malt,  which  is  run  at  a  very  low 
strengtL  Malt  whisky  is  run  at  a  strength  of  under  25 
over  proof  as  a  rule.  This  is  run  at  66  per  cent,  and 
consequently  there  is  less  oil 

8716.  Is  the  spirit  necessarily  run  at  a  higher  percen- 
tage from  grain  than  from  malt  1 — Yes,  because  if  you 
ruu  it  at  a  low  strength  you  would  get  all  the  fusel  oil, 
and  it  would  be  very  nasty  ;  and  then  if  you  ran  malt 
whisky  at  a  high  strength  it  would  be  no  better  than 
grain,  or  very  little  better. 

8717.  Is  it  the  case  that  that  silent  spirit  is  absolutely 
free  from  fusel  oil  ? — ^As  free  as  we  can  make  it  Our 
object  is  to  make  it  as  pure  as  we  possibly  can. 

8718.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  it  free  from  it  % — ^I  consider  that  it  is. 

8719.  Do  you  distil  malt  spirit  also  ? — ^Yes. 

8720.  In  that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fusel 
oil  remaining  1 — No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil,  whether  fusel  or  not 

8721.  Have  you  any  process  by  which  you  extract  the 
fusel  oQ  from  that  malt  spirit  % — No.  We  run  it  as  pure 
as  we  can  under  the  circumstances  to  obtain  a  flavour. 

8722.  But  still  you  believe  that  while  it  is  new  there 
is  present  a  good  deal  of  this  fusel  oil  1 — Certainly. 

8723.  At  what  age  do  you  think  that  it  is  virtually 
free  from  fusel  oil,  by  keeping  it  % — Well,  I  don't  think 
it  is  free  so  long  as  it  retains  a  flavour  at  alL  There 
must  be  oil  to  flavour  it  It  becomes  more  wholesome, 
but  the  flavouring  matter  in  all  whisky,  I  am  told,  is 
oil  of  some  sort 

8724.  Then  we  may  put  it  in  this  way :  You  con- 
sider that  new  malt  spirit  is  an  unwholesome  article  1 — 
Yes,  certainly. 

8725.  At  what  age,  in  your  opinion,  does  it  become 
wholesome  1 — ^It  depends  on  the  strength  at  which  it  is 
run.    If  it  is  run  very  pure,  I  should  think  it  is  not 
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-wholesome  to  drink  before  it  is  twelve  months  old.  I 
Am  speaking  of  pure  malt  spirit. 

8726.  Has  your,  attention  been  called  to  any  patent 
or  scientific  process  for  extracting  the  fusel  oil  i^ter  dia- 
tillation  1— Yes. 

8727.  For  example,  have  you  examined  one  called 
Phibbs'  patent  for  aging  spirits  1 — ^No,  I  do  not  know 
that  The  one  I  have  heard  of  is  a  process  whereby 
the  spirit  is  all  sent  into  a  high  tower  and  dropped  down 
in  a  shower,  which,  it  is  said,  purifies  it,  and  drives  off 
all  the  coarse  particles. 

8728.  How  does  that  avoid  loss  by  evaporation  1 — 
Of  course  there  is  loss,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  more^used.     There  is  great  loss.' 

8729.  Mr  Ferguson, — This  patent  of  Phibbs'  seems 
to  put  the  whisky  into  a  vessel  and  heat  it  under  very 
great  compression,  and  they  say  that  in  two  or  three 
hours  they  can^take  out  all  the  evil  effects  % — I  don't 
know ;  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

8730.  The  Chairman, — Here  is  a  testimonial  from 
Dr  Wallace,  one  of  the  public  analysts  in  Glasgow. 
He  says  that  he  has  examined  the  apparatus  patented 
by  Phibbs,  and  tasted  samples  of  whisl^  before  and  after 
being  subjected  to  the  process,  dad  he  goes  on :  'By 

*  simple  heating  and  pressure  for  about  two  hours  the 
'  lowest  class  of  malt  or  grain  spirit  is  converted  into 
'  mature  and  wholesome  spirit     The  effect  is  the  same  as 

*  that  produced  by  age,  but  the  effect  of  keeping  for  years 

*  is  obtained  in  as  many  hours  without  loss  of  material, 
^  which,  when  the  spirit  is  matured  in  casks,  is  consider- 

*  able.'  Have  you  ever  seen  nny  such  process  success- 
fully employed  % — Never. 

8731.  I  suppose  you  would.be  very  glad  to  adopt 
it  1 — ^Very  glad  if  it  were  successful 

8732.  Sheriff  OriehUm. — ^I  suppose  the  quality  of 
spirit  varies  very  much  according  to  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made  f — ^Yes.  If  made  from  bad  com  the 
spirit  is  never  so  good  as  if  made  from  sound  com. 

i  8733.  Is  it  sometimes  made  from  potatoes  and  such 
Hke  articles  f — Not  in  this  country.  Oerman  spirits  are 
made  from  potatoes. 

8734.  And  that  would  produce  an  inferior  quality  of 
spirit  1 — Well,  we  hold  so. 

8735.  Mr  JP Lagan, — Do  you  know  if  the  potato 
spirit  contains  more  fusel  oil  than  grain  spirit  contains  ? — 
No.  It  b  vei^  highly  rectified.  It  is  very  pure,  but  I 
am  told  that  it  does  not  mature  so  well  as  good  grain 
spirit 

8736.  The  Chairman, — ^Is  there  anything  unwhole-' 
some  in  German  potato  spirit  ? — I  cannot  speak  from 
experience. 

8737.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  German  spirit 
if  no  spirits  were  allowed  to  be  sold  till  they  had  been 
a  year  in  bond  in  this  country  ? — ^Well,  they  would  have 
to  do  the  same  with  German  spirit 

8738.  Would  it  destroy  the  advantage  which  the 
"Cbrmanj  spirit  at  present  possesses  in  cheapening  the 
spirit  here,  oi^would  it  be  ths  same  for  both  f — ^It  would 
be  the  same  for  botL 

8739.  We  have  heard  it  would  destroy  the  sale  of  . 
German  spirits  if  people  were  obliged  to  keep  them  for 
a  year  in  bondl — The  only  reason  for  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  been';  informed,  is  that  German  spirit  does  not 
improve  in  bond — that  in  fact  it  gets  worse  in  bond. 
Thsi  is  the  general  opinion  amongst  us  distillers,  viz., 
that  it  does  not  improve,  and  has  to  be  used  new. 

8740.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Can  you  tell  us  the  difference 
in  chemical  composition  between  fusel  oil  and  spirits  % — 
No  ;  I  am  not  a  chemist 

8741.  But  the  fusel  oil  is  evaporated  at  a  lower 
temperature.  In  the  process  of  distillation  it  comes  off 
before  the  ordinary  spirit  1 — No.  In  the  Coffey  still, 
in  continuous  distillation,  the  wash  goes  in  at  one  end 
and  the  spirit  comes  out  at  the  other.  The  oil  is 
extracted  half  way  betweeiL 

8742.  That  is  to  say,  it  comes  off  at  a  lower 
temperature.  In  the  Coffey  still  the  higher  up  you  go 
is  the  temperature  higher  or  lower  t — ^It  is  lower.  The 
spirits  are  all  through  the  still,  but  then  as  the  spirit 
rises  it  gets  rectified  and  purified.     It  is  meeting  a 


colder  temperature.     The  spirits  as  they  ascend  meeting  EoiNBURoq, 
the  cold  wash  going  down,  are  getting  colder,  and  by        jr. 
that  means  they  are  purified.  ff^f^y. 

8743.  The    spirit  ascends  1 — ^Yes,   the  pure    spirit        

ascends,  but  the  spirits  are  all  diffused  through  the 

stilL     In  order  to  get  pure  spirit  you  must  draw  it  off 
at  a  certain  temperature. 

8744.  The  fusel  is  condensed  before  the  spirit  con- 
denses % — Yes. 

8745.  And  the  fusel  is  evaporated  before  the  spirit 
is  ? — ^I  would  not  like  to  say  that  In  that  case  if  it 
condenses  at  a  lower  temperature,  of  course  the  fusel  oil 
would  go  uplalong  with  the  spirit.  Now,  it  does  inot 
You  see  the  spirits  going-  upward  and  going  off  It  is 
only  the  very  purest  that  goes  off  at  the  temperature  at 
which  they  draw  it  off. 

8746.  It  condenses  at  a  higher  temperature  % — ^Yes, 
it  evaporates  at  a  higher  temperature. 

8747.  Then  you  could  get  quit  of  the  fusel  oil  if  yoa 
liked  by  that  process  % — Yes, 

8748.  Sher^  OtcA<o».-*-But  I  suppose  there  is 
fusel  oil  in  every  whisky  that  is  sent  into  the  market  % — 
I  think  there  Iei  some.  The  flavouring  matter  must  be 
fusel  oiL 

8749.  ■  Mr  M^Lagan, — Then  fusel  oil,  in  your  view,  is 
a  generic  term.  It  includes  all  the  essential  oikf— 
Yes. 

8750.  There  may  be  other  oils  ? — ^Yes,  chemical  oils. 

8751.  Fusel  oil  may  be  composed  of  different  kinds 
of  oil?~Yes. 

8752.  The  Chairmaoi, — Under  what  conditions  does 
the  fusel  oil — that  i^  to  say,  the  deleterious  element — 
most  readily  disi^pear) — We  have  heard  that  it  used  to 
escape  much  more  easily  in  the  old  hill  stills  through  tJie 
bit  of  peat  that  was  put  on  the  top — ^that  it  evaporated 
through  that  Now,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  un- 
derstand it  escapes  in  wood  is  by  being  absorbed  by  the 
wood  of  the  cask  ? — ^That  is,  if  it  once  gets  into  the  cask  % 

8753.  Yes  % — By  the  action  of  the  ataiosphere,  it  is 
supposed  to  absorb  the  oU  in  the  spirit 

8754.  But  the  atmosphere  has  not  much  access  to 
casks  9 — ^There  is  a  certain  amount  absorbed  in  the  wood, 
and  the  wood  is  not  so  air-ti^t  as  an  iron  cask  might  be. 

8755.  But  as  matter  of  fact  it  is  your  opinion  that  at 
some  period  not  less  than  a  year  whisky  in  wood  becomes 
purified  of  the  poisonous  ingredients  ? — Yes,  it  always 
purifies  with  age. 

8756.  Of  course  the  more  the  atmosphere  had  access 
to  it  the  more  readily  would  it  escape— at  the  same  time 
with  considerable  loss  % — Yes ;  of  oourae  there  is  always 
loss  in  bond. 

8757.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  loss  upon  whisky  in  a  year  % — ^I  have  here  a 
table  showing  the  allowance  made  by  the  Exdse  for 
spirits  in  bond  for  so  many  years. 

8758.  According  to  this  table,  when  the  time  in  ware- 
house is  under  one  month  the  limit  of  allowance  is  1  per- 
cent ',  under  one  year,  6  per  cent ;  under  three  years, 
10  per  cent,  ranging  up  to  18  ]>er  cent  under  seven 
years) — ^Yes. 

8759.  And  in  oases  ^diere  the  deficiency  exceeds  the 
above  limit  an  additional  allowance  is  made  as  under  : 
\  of  the  above  rates  on  casks  of  80  gallons  and  upwards; 
I  of  the  above  rates  on.  50  gallons  and  under  80 ;  and 
double  the  above  rates  under  50  gallons.  That  is,  on 
the  smaller  quantity  of  spirits  the  loss  would  be  propor- 
tionately greater  ?— Yes. 

8760.  So  supposing  whisky  to  be  kept  for  two  years, 
the  Excise  would  allow  a  loss  of  8  per  cent) — ^Yes. 

8761.  And  to  that  extent,  besides  the  interest  on  the 
money,  there  would  be  a  loss  in  value  ? — ^A  loss  in  quan- 
tity but  an  increase  in  value,  because  the  whisky  goes 
on  improving. 

8762.  There  would  be  a  loss  in  quantity  but  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  value  % — ^Yes. 

8763.  Against  which  would  have  to  be  set  abo  the 
interest  on  the  money  1 — Yes. 

8764.  Now  there  wovld  be  a  gain  to  a  large  distiller 
under  such  a  law  t-^Tbe  man  with  capital  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  pull. 

3A 
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Edinburgh.       8765.  In  fact  it  would  operate  very  hardly  against 

WUliam      *^®  sniall  man  % — I  suppose  so. 
Henry  Haig,        8766.  Mr  M* Lagan, — ^We  have  heard  a  good   deal 

' about  the  adulteration  of  Iriah  whisky  by  whisky  sent 

over  from  Scotland.  Now,  is  it  fusel  oil  or  silent  spirit 
that  .is  sent  over  ? — We  only  produce  about  80  gallons 
of  fusel  oil  per  week.  It  is  the  silent  spirit  — the  pure 
spirit — which  is  sent  over,  and  they  have  little  to  com- 
plain of. 

8767.  Because  there  has  been  great  complaint  in 
Ireland  about  it  % — Yes,  I  have  had  correspondence  my- 
self about  it. 

8768.  They  say  that  a  very  deleterious  substance  is 
sent  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  drink 
much  worse  whisky  than  the  Scotch  do  ? — It  is  an  utter 
mistake.  It  is  pure  spirit  that  is  sent  over  there,  and 
then  they  mix  it  with  their  potnatill  whisky. 

8769.  It  is  what  is  called  silent  spirit  f--Yes,  as  pure 
as  we  can  make  it.  They  mix  it  up  in  Ireland  with 
their  highly  flavoured  whiskies,  and  sell  the  blend. 

8770.  Mr  Ferguson, — As  regards  those  highly 
flavoured  whiskies,  is  it  the  oil  they  contain  that  gives 
them  the  high  flavour  % — ^Yes.  The  whiskies  in  Ireland 
are,  as  a  rule,  made  in  pot-stills,  and  they  retain  the 
flavour.  They  make  it  as  pure  as  they  can  with  their 
apparatus,  but  it  retains  a  certain  amount  of  flavour,  and 
then  the  spirit-dealers  there  mix  it  with  this  silent 
spirit,  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  per  gallon.  The 
Irish  system  of  making  whisky  is  very  expensive,  as  by 
their  pot-stills  they  have  to  distil  the  wash  three  times, 
while  the  silent  Scotch  spirit  has  only  to  be  distilled 
once. 

8771.  The  Chairman. — ^I  daresay,  though  it  is  not 
within  your  business,  you  have  some  knowledge  of  tha 
extent  to  which  foreign  spirits  are  mixed  with  Scotch 
distilled  spirits  ? — ^I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
that  is  used,  but  a  large  quantify  does  come  into  Scot- 
land  every  year. 

8772.  But  you  have  not  become  practically  acquainted, 
apart  from  your  own  business,  with  what  is  done  in  that 
way  1 — No.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  largely  used, 
beoause  when  calling  upon  customers  we  are  always  met 
with  those  German  spirits,  that  their  price  is  so  and  so. 

8773.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Have 
you  found  that  the  price  of  the  spirits  in  the  hands  of 
your  customers  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  the 
same  article  which  they  get  from  you  % — I  cannot  say 
that  I  don't  know  how  they  sell  it  at  alL  If  they  are 
able  to  buy  German  spirits  at  a  certain  price,  ours  must 
not  be  higher  than  another  price. 

8774.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  some  of  your 
customers  have  been  treating  their  whisky  with  German 
spirit  ? — ^They  tell  us  ;  they  say  so  very  often,  and  we 

%  hear  general  conversation  in  the  trade  as  to  what  they 

are  buying.  We  get  the  Custom-House  returns,  and 
know  exactly  what  quantity  of  German  spirits  comes  into 
Leith. 

8775.  But  you  are  aware  and  certain  that  many . 
persons  who  buy  your  pure  spirit  are  mixing  it  with 
foreign  spirits  ? — They  do  not  mix  our  spirit  with  foreign 
spirits,  but  they  substitute  foreign  spirits  in  place  of  ours. 

8776.  Do  they  substitute  it  altogether  ?— Well,  I 
cannot  say  that.  I  do  not  know*  It  is  my  supposition 
that  in  place  of  using  our  spirits  they  use  German  spirits. 

8777.  What  do  they  mix  them  with  I—With  the  malt 
whiskies  of  the  country.  That  is  just  a  supposition  ;  of 
course  I  know  nothing  personally  about  it,  and  only 
speak  from  what  I  hear. 

8778.  They  mix  it  vrith  malt  whisky  instead  of  using 
the  silent  spirit  stlch  as  you  have  produced  1 — Yes,  our 
spirit  and  the  German  spirit  are  in  competition. 

8779.  But  yours  would  be  wholesome  while  the 
German  would  be  unwholesome  ? — Yes.     I  hold  so. 

8780.  The  German  spirits  are  cheaper  % — Yes  ;  they 
are  made  from  potatoes  ;  every  &rmer  in  Germany  is  a 
distiller. 

8781.  What  is  the  value  of  that  silent  spirit  per 
gallon? — Is.  lid.  per  gallon  proof.  What  I  have 
produced  is  66  over  proof,  so  the  price  of  it  will  be 
found  by  calcalating  that  if  100  costs  Is.  lid.  then  16& 
will  cost  80  much  more. 


8782.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  German  spirit  at  proof 
costs  1 — ^They  have  a  differential  duty  to  pay,  and  I 
should  require  to  get  the  duty  paid  price  to  And  that 
out. 

8783.  Is  the  home  duty  just  10s.  upon  the  proof 
gallon  % — Yes,  and  the  duty  upon  the  foreign  spirits  is 
lOs.  5d. 

8784.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  % — I  should  like 
to  state  to  the  Commissioners  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  minimum  strength  of  whisky  as  sold  by  publicans 
and  grocers  ought  to  be  defined  by  law.  Iiet  there  be  a 
standard  strength  of  whisky,  say  proof  or  any  defined 
strength  under  proof,  and  there  will  be  less  chance  oi 
deleterious  ingredients  being  mixed  with  the  whis^r. 
Such  ingredients  may  give  an  apparent  strength,  or 
'  nip,*  but  the  hydrometer  will  show  whether  such 
strength  is  really  ^alcoholic  or  not. 


331.  Mr  James  Fobd,  of  the  firm  of  William  Ford  & 
Sons,  Leith,  examined. 

8785.  The  Chairman, — Your  firm  are  wholesale  spirit 
merchants  % — Wholesale  spirit,  wine,  tea,  and  sugar 
merchants. 

8786.  May  I  ask  you  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  yon 
sell  to  customers  in  a  year  1 — Perhaps  under  200(V 
puncheons. 

8787.  What  would  that  ,be  in  gallons  1 — You  may 
multiply  it  by  100  in  round  numbers. 

8788.  That  is  to  say,  Scotch  spirits  % — Scotch  spirits. 
I  am  only  referring  to  Scotch  spirits. 

8789.  You  do  sell  a  certain  amount  also  of  foreign 
spirit  1 — Very  little. 

8790.  Is  that  foreign  spirit  blended  with  Scotch 
spirit  ? — Sometimes  it  is  not ;  sometimes  it  may  be,  il 
very  fine.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  methylated  spirits. 
There  is  one  quality  ^of  it  ii^ported  for  that  purpose.. 
There  is  a  second  quality,  which  does  for  some  purposes, 
such  as  British  wine  making.  Then  there  is  another 
quality  which  will  do  for  some  men  not  very  particular, 
about  the  whisky  they  give  to  their  customers  in  the 
way  of  fine  quality — not  that  the  thing  is  unwholesome 
in  reality.  Then  there  are  others  so  pure  that  they  are 
fit  for  making  essences,  and  that  is  the  spirit  which,  aa 
a  rule,  we  take  when  we  do  take  it. 

8791.  Then  wiU  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  spirit  is  this 
foreign  spirit  which  comes  into  your  hands.  From  what 
is  it  extracted  ? — We  are  told  it  is  potato  spirit,  and  we 
are  also  told  it  is  grain  spirit  made  from  rye. 

8792.  Bye  spirit  is  like  the  American  Bourbon: 
whisky  ? — ^Well,  I  have  seen  American  whisky,  but  it 
was  very  coarse.  It  would  not  sell  in  this  market  with- 
out being  rectified. 

8793.  Mr  Ferguson, — The  ordinary  spirit  in  America 
is  very  coarse,  but  Bourbon  is  the  finest  1 — I  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  with  regard  to  the  spirit  that  came 
from  America,  we  had  to  put  it  through  our  rectifying 
stiU.  I  may  mention  that  I  am  a  partner  of  D.  &  J^ 
Thomson,  rectifiers. 

8794.  The  Cliairman, — Then  a  certain  quantity  of 
this  foreign  spirit  goes  for  methylated  spirits — that  is  to 
say,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  not  for  consump- 
tion ?--Yes. 

8795.  And  a  certain  portion  is  mixed  with  whisky  in 
order  to  cheapen  it  % — Well,  it  is  not  always  to  cheapen 
it  That  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
spirit  Sometimes  the  one  is  as  dear  'as  the  other,  but 
if  you  wish  a  very  silent  spirit  you  cannot  get  it  made  so 
silent  from  the  Scotch  whisky.     They  run  it  very  high. 

8796.  What  is  the  object  of  having  a  silent  spirit  % — 
To  please  the  palate.  Some  people  prefer  a  very  silent 
spirit.  In  other  cases  it  is  used  so  as  not  to  neutralise 
the  flavour  of  other  spirits  blended  with  it,  and  to  be 
pleasant  in  itself. 

8797.  Mr  Ferguson. — When  you  say  it  is  silent,  do- 
you  mean  pure  ] — Flavourless  spirit 

8798.  The  Chairman, — Is  it  the  case  that  this  foreign, 
spirit  is  fit  for  consumption  much  earlier  than  Scotch 
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fipirifc  1 — I  am  not  aware  of  a  difference  at  alL  I  must 
say  we  have  not  used  mucli  of  it.  I  have  seen  that 
foreign  spirit  lie  in  bond  for  two  or  three  years. 
Originally  it  was  not  so  good  a  sort  for  some  purposes  to 
begin  with — in  this  way  that  it  did  not  suit  the  taste  ; 
not  that  it  was  not  so  good  to  drink,  but  that  it  did  not 
suit  the  taste  of  the  dealer.  There  was  a  flatness  about 
it  which  we  do  not  like ;  but  keep  it  and  it  will  improve, 
no  doubt,  but  it  will  not  improve  in  the  way  of  being 
more  wholesome — it  will  improve  in  the  way  of  being 
palatable.  I  make  a  great  distinction  between  improv- 
ing for  the  drinking  effect  and  improving  for  the  mercan- 
vtile  effect.  It  impi'oves  very  much  in  that  latter  way, 
but  merely  to  please  the  palate.  Whether  it  improves 
for  the  constitution  or  not  I  do  not  know.  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  great  distinction  as,  regards  keeping  spirits 
in  bond. 

8799.  Now  taking  the  portion  of  foreign  spirit  which 
you  use  for  mixing  with  whisky,  is  it  new  or  after  it  has 
been  kept  ? — The  whisky  I  referred  to,  of  which  there 
were  some  hundred  puncheons,  had  been  sent  over 
as  an  experiment.  After  it  been  some  two  years  or  so 
ve  had  an  offer  of  it,  but  we  did  not  see  that  with  all 
the  age  it  had  got  it  was  worth  the  price  the  party 
Tequired  for  it  in  consequence  of  keeping  it,  and  there- 
fore we  did  not  buy  it     It  is  a  question  of  price. 

8800.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  meant  that  as  an 
tmswer  to  my  question.  When  you  mix  this  foreign 
spirit,  do  you  mix  it  when  it  first  comes  over  1 — Yes,  it 
is  mixed  when  it  first  comes  over. 

8801.  Then  is  that  whisky  with  which  it  is  mixed 
also  very  new  spiriirt — ^I  should  say  it  will  be  partly  new 

-and  partly  old.  That  will  depend  upon  the  trade  of  the 
dealer  and  his  mode  of  mixing. 

8802.  You  have,  orders  for  some  Scotch  spirits  quite 
4iew,  have  you  1 — None  at  all  almost — ^very  few  except 
under  bond. 

8803.  You  have  orders  for  new  spirits  under  bond  1 — 
We  offer  the  distillers'  spirits  at  a  price  to  our  customers 
which  leaves  us  a  small  profit,  and  we  sell  that  to  them 
4n  bond,  but  almost  none  new  duty  paid. 

8804.  Then  your  customers  would  take  it  from  yon, 
and  when  it  leaves  you  it  is  still  in  bond  1 — When  I  say 
none  new  duty  paid,  I  mean  that  we  sell  new  duty  paid, 
but  it  is  always  mixed. 

8805.  Then  you  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  new  with 
old  1 — ^Yes.  The  dealer  does  with  it  very  much  what 
you  find  done  in  the  case  of  brandies.  You  find  one 
brandy  shipper  ships  one  quality  and  one  another. 
Hennessey  ships  one  quality,  Renault  another,  and  so 
on.  They  go  and  select  from  various  vineyard  stocks 
in  the  country  according  to  their  idea  of  what  makes  a 
good  blend.  Thej^ave  a  standard,  and  they  make  their 
brandy  up  to  that  particular  standard,  which  is  known 
abroad  and  is  known  in  this  country.  One  sells  at  one 
price,  perhaps  6d.,  Is.,  or  2s.  more  than  another.  In 
the  case  of  Hennessey's,  or  any  first-class  brandy,  tiie 
price  is  given,  because  the  quality  is  known  in  the  trade. 
So  in  this  country,  as  regards  the  dealers,  no  single  dis- 
tillery can  compete  with  the  dealer  in  supplying  the 
public.  No  one  distiller's  whisky  can  be  drunk  with 
pleasure  by  the  general  public.  Recently  I  tried  the 
whisky  of  a  distiller  of  great  repute  in  his  .own  district, 
who  sells  nearly  all  his  whisky  direct  to  families,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  never  sends  it  out  under  four  or  five 
years  old,  and  yet  I  thoroughly  disliked  it ;  to  relish  it 
the  taste  must  be  acquired.;; 

8806.  Then  whisky  sent  out  requires  to  be  blended  ) 
« — Yes,  according  to  the  dealer's  opinion,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  our  trade.  If  it  were  not  so  people  might  as 
well  go  to  the  distillery. 

8807.  You  touched  upon  brandy  just  now*  By  whom 
is  the  blending  done  1 — By  thoser  shippers — ^Hennessey, 
Renault,  and  so  on. 

8808.  Is  it  done  both  abroad  and  in  this  countiy  ? — 
Ko,  not  here.  We  buy  all  the  brandies  blended  abroad, 
but  we  blend  here  if  we  chose. 

8809.  Then  is  the  dilution  and  breaking  of  brandy 
done  in  this  country  i — When  brandies  come  to  this 
country  a  man  may  do  with  brandy  as  he  does  with 
•whisky.     I  may  say,  '  Here  is  De  Laage,  and  here  is 


*  Hennessey,  and  here  is  Renault,  and  we  will  make  a  Edinburgh. 
'  better  article  at  a  certain  price  by  putting  them  together         ~^v„^ 

*  than  we  could  by  getting  it  from  one  shipper  alone  at    '°^^^*^ 
'  the  same  price.'     One  has  thickness,  another  has  light- 
ness— one  has  some  quality  which  another  does  not 
possess  ;  and  in  blending  the  two  it  is  the  man's  business 

as  a  dealer  to  know  how  to  do  it  so  far  as  the  taste  of 
the  pubHc  is  concerned.  He  sends  round  his  travellers 
and  shows  the  article  to  his  customers,  lets  them  compare 
it  with  anything  else  which  they  have  and  see  whether 
it  Is  better  than  that  which  they  get  from  any  particular 
shipper.     We  are  doing  that  trade  at  present. 

8810.  Take  the  brandy  that  comes  to  this  country  in 
wood,  and  is  reduced  or  altered  from  the  state  in  which 
it  leaves  the  shipper  abroad  ;  by  what  part  of  the  trade 
is  that  done  ? — I  never  knew  that  it  was  reduced  in 
quality. 

8811.  Do  you  not  know  that  brandy  is  diluted  and 
altered  before  it  reaches  the  consumer  ? — ^I  never  heard 
of  it  I  never  knew  anybody  who  did  it.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  be  done. 

8812.  Dohe  for  profit  1 — Yes,  you  may  do  anything 
for  profit.  You  may  reduce  anything,  but  I  suppose 
the  quality  would  be  so  much  reduced;  if  it  were  reduced 
by  anything  else  than  water  it  would  be  easily  discovered. 

8813.  Is  it  absolutely  beyond  your  knowledge  that  it 
is  done  1 — I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  never  knew  that  it 
was  done.  You  may  reduce  anything,  I  admit.  Spirits 
or  brandy  may  be  reduced,  but  brandy  comes  over  her© 
so  low  that  by  the  time  it  lies  a  while  in  bond  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  reduce  it.  And  when  it  comes 
over,  and  lies  in  bond  a  few  years,  it  is  a  good  deal 
under  proof,  and  therefore  low  enough  in  strength  for 
the  taste  of  the  public 

8814.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  proportion  of  the 
spirits  pass  out  of  bond  before  they  are  six  months  oldt 
— Perhaps  |ths  of  the  grain  whi^y.  I  refer  to  what 
goes  direct  to  the  dealer  without  going  into  bond  at  alL 

8815.  Mr  Ferguton, — Do  you  mean  it  goes  into,  con- 
sumption 1 — It  goes  into  consumption,  I  should  think. 

8816.  The  Chairman, — Would  some  go  into  consump- 
tion much  earlier — within  a  month  or  two  ? — ^Within  a 
week. 

8817.  Do  you  get  orders  for  whisky  as  early  as  that, 
— for  new  whisky  1 — Quite  as  early,  and  then  it  is  mixed, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  older  whisky. 

8818.  But  the  bulk  of  it  would  be  new  whisky  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  old  to  flavour  it  1 — Precisely — at 
least  not  to  flavour  it  but  to  temper  it. 

8819.  The  reason  being  that  it  is  much  more  profit- 
able to  sell  it  new  ? — ^The  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  selling  it  old.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  new  whisky  is  not  so  wholesome  as  old,  so 
far  as  grain  whisky  is  concerned.  I  have  drunk  grain 
whisky,  double  the  quantity,  at  night,  in  toddy,  in  order 
to  see  l^e  effect  of  it — new  grain  whisky  ten  days  old. 
I  generally  take  one  tumbler  of  toddy  at  night,  and  on 
those  occasions  I  took  two  to  see  what  the  effect  would 
be  in  the  morning.  In  taking  it  at  night  I  did  not  fe^ 
the  slightest  difference,  but  perhaps  that  was  because  I 
did  not  take  enough  of  it,  and  in  the  morning  I  did  not 
feel  the  slightest  thing  wrong  with  my  palate  or  tongue 
after  taking  that  new  grain  spirit  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  wholesome,  and  I  do  not  know  it  improves  so  far 
as  a  beverage  is  concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  it  improves 
in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  so  far  as  the  taste  of  the 
pubb'c  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  to  suppose  that  that  spirit  which  is  so  free  from 
fusel  oil  or  any  oil  is  improved  with  age'as  a  wholesome 
beverage. 

8820.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^You  would  not  say  the  same 
as  regards  malt  whisky  t — ^No;  because,  according 
to  what  we  suppose,  we  require  to  give  it  age  to  put  it 
into  the  position  in  which  grain  is  to  begin  with. 

8821.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — Then  it  contains  more  fusd 
oil  % — Malt  whisky  contains  more  fusel  oO,  and  age  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  eliminate  any  deleterious  matter. 

8822.  Sheriff  CrichUm, — To  bring  it  up  to  the  same 
standard  as  the  grain  whisky  t^-At  all  events  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  standard  that  it  does  not  possess  at  first ;  but 
I  would  rather  drink  grain  whisky  than  malt  whisky 
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£Dti<*UROH.  at  any  tune  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned.     As 
regards  taste,  I  say :  '  No,  they  make  the  best  article 
'  by  being  blended  together.' 
y   8823.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  more  palatable  9 — ^Yes. 

8824.  The  Chaimum. — ^You  buy  malt  as  well  as 
grain  whisky  1 — Yes. 

8825.  Would  you  say  that  malt  whisky  under  six 
months  old  was  a  wholesome  drink  ? — Well,  I  have  not 
experimented  upon  malt  whisky,  because  I  do  not  like 
the  fusel  oil  in  it  to  begin  with ;  but  I  do  not  know — 
it  might  be — ^I  would  not  say  it  is  not  But  it  is 
nauseous  to  begin  with.  I  do  not  like  the  flavour  which 
it  has.  It  is  different  with  regard  to  the  new  grain 
spirit,  for  there  the  flavour  is  not  so  bad.  If  I  put  a 
Int  of  sugar  into  it  it  is  so  pleasant  that  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  drinking  it.  I  have  been  all  my  life  tasting 
whisky — ^for  forty  years — and  I  should  think  my  palate 
is  pretty  ,well  refined  now ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
any  of  you  tiy  to  drink  new  grain  whisky,  putting  a 
little  sugar  and  hot  water  into  it,  after  the  first  sip  you 
will  find  that  you  continue  to  drink  it 

8826.  Then  it  is  with  the  malt  whiiSky,  in  your 
opinion,  that  we  have  to  deal  in  considering  whether  it 
is  a  wholesome  beverage.  We  have  been  told  by  some 
that  under  a  year  old  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  fusel 
oil  in  it  that  it  is  unwholesome.  Now,  what  sort  of 
spirit  is  it  that  makes  a  man  drunk  so  very  rapidly  as 
we  have  heard — that  flies  straight  to  his  head  9 — I  don't 
believe  in  that  sort.  I  have  heard  stories  about  it,  but 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  speciality  in  any  spirit  in 
that  respect  I  believe  that  those  stories  have  reference 
to  men  who  have  been  drinking  whisky  under  certain 
circumstances ;  who  have  been  pickling  their  stomachs 
with  spirits  for  no  one  knows  how  long  before;  who 
have  been  eating  little  or  no  food  before  they  te^e  it ; 
who  are  powerf  i3,  strong  men  with  no  moral  control  over 
themselves ;  and  whenever  their  brain  becomes  excited, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  when  they 
drink  it,  you  will  find  that  those  powerful  fellows  with 
no  moral  control  over  themselves  |go  like  madmen. 
But  any  spirit  will  do  that  It  is  a  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  to  attribute  it  to  the  quality  of  the  spirit ;  it  is 
the  quantity. 

8827.  Mr  JPLagan. — ^We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  whisky  sold  by  some 
publicans  called  *  speil-the-wa,'  and  ^  kiUrtbe-carter.' — 
I  have  heard  of  that  through  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  here ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it  apart  from 
that  I  know  quite  well  there  are  men  who  are  engaged 
in  coarse  work,  and  who  want  to  get  good  value  for 
their  money;  and  their  idea  of  good  value  is  to  get 
strong  whisky  to  make  them  intoxicated  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  one  glass  of  whisky  woold  make  them 
intoxicated  as  soon  as  two,  they  would  say  that  was  the 
best  whisky.  Now,  there  are  publicans,  I  believe,  and 
grocers  too-— because  the  publican  is  as  good  a  man  as 
the  grocer — ^who  may  pander  to  that,  and  say  to  those 
men,  ^  Now,  thb  is  whisky  that  will  fill  you  fou.'  But 
they  have  not  any  other  whisky  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
They  cannot  get  it  There  is  nobody  who  makes  it 
Ask  the  distiller  how  they  get  it^  and  he  does  not  know. 
Ask  the  dealer  how  they  set  it,  and  he  does  not  know. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  adulteration  amongst  publicans 
and  grocers  by  putting  anything  into  the  liquor,  and 
when  yon  find  men  talking  of  '  speil-the^wa,'  I  believe 

that  it  is  just  as  in  America  they  talk  of  gin  sling  and 
all  those  other  names — ^it  b  done  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  customers. 

8828.  The  Chairman. — I  know  that  in 'a  colony  in 
which  I  was  there  were  men  who  went  through  the 
eountry  selling  receipts  to  the  publicans  by  which  they 
could  make  their  whisky  go  three  or  four  times  as  Ua 
as  if  they  sold  it  pure,  and  make  men  drunk  quicker  than 
if  they  had  taken  pure  spirits  1 — ^I  am  quite  aware  there 
is  an  idea  that  sudi  things  can  be  done,  but  when  I  tell 
you  I  have  been  iorty  years  and  upwards  in  the  Irade, 
and  never  knew  one  single  particle  of  pnx^  for  it,  to 
tall  me  of  such  a  thing  is  sim^^  to  ask  me  to  believe 
what  is  contrary  to  my  exp^ience ;  and,  what  is  more, 
I  am  satisfied  if  you  go  into  the  trade  yom  will  find  I 
am  corroborated  by  every  man  in  it 


8829.  I  know  that  the  results  were  according  to- 
promise,  because  it  made  men  perfectly  mad.  You  do 
not  know  how  it  is  possible  that  that  can  be  done  1 — 
The  fact  is,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  dona  I  don't  think 
it  is  possible  to  be  done  without  my  knowing  of  it  I 
have  travelled  the  country  myse&  as  a  commercial 
traveller  for  the  firm  of  ivhich  I  am  now  senior  partner. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  travelled  the  country  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  could  not  have  travelled  the  road 
without  coming  in  contact  with  it.  I  have  been  through 
a  great  many  publichouses  in  Edinburgh,  and  surely  if 
such  a  thing  had  been  done  it  must  have  come  to  my 
ears.  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  Whatever  yon 
have  seen  in  the  colonies  I  cannot  tell. 

8830.  But  I  have  been  told  by  the  manager  of  a  hotel 
in  this  country  that  there  was  a  p^f essional  man  called 
a  spirit-breaker  who  came  to  hb  cellar  and  reduced  hia 
brandy  50  per  cent,  with  water,  and  then  made  up  the 
fiavour  with  certain  innocent  compounds? — ^Yee;  bui 
did  you  inquire  what  the  nature  of  those  were  f  Sup> 
pose  he  reduced  the  strength  50  per  cent  with  water,, 
did  you  ask  what  he  put  in  ? 

8831.  Yes.— What  was  the  object  of  it?  My  reason 
for  asking  is  this, — was  it  whisky* he  put  in? 

8832.  This  was  brandy. — ^And  if  whisky  was  cheaper 
this  man  reduces  it  50  per  cent  with  water  and  puts  in, 
it  may;  be,  whisky  60  per  cent  over  proof.  Well,  if 
that  is  cheaper  than  brandy  he  says, '  My  price  for  doing 
so  is  so  much  per  gallon ; '  and  this  hotel-keeper,  veiy 
likely  not  knowing  his  business — ^because  ^  I  must  say 
that  in  the  trade  there  are  a  vast  number  of  men  who* 
know  nothing  about  their  business*— allows  his  brandy 
to  be  treated  in  that  way  because  he  is  getting  the  thing 
cheaper,  and  because  there  is  au  oil  which  you  get  for 
flavouring  brandy  from  France,  by  putting  a  few.  dropa 
of  which  in  with  the  whisky  and  brandy  you  get  a 
coarser  article — the  man  is  getting  a  coarser  quality,  but 
not  worse  for  the  stomach.  The  action  upon  the  liver 
of  brandy  and  whisky  is  quite  different ;  the  one  is  a 
diuretic  and  the  other  is  for  another  purpose,  and  there- 
fore there  should  be  no  mixing  of  the  two ;  but  if  it  ia 
merely  a  questioi  as  to  the  stomach,  our  Scotch  spirit 
is  better  for  the  constitution  than  brandy,  in  my  opinicm, 
and  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  not  deleterious. 

8833.  Sherif  CrickUm, — ^Would  that  spirit  make  a 
man  sooner  drunk  ? — No,  it  is'according  to  the  alcoholic 
strength  It  is  merely  a  question  of  profit^  but  not  to^ 
make  a  man  sooner  drunk. 

8834.  The  Chairman, — But  as  matter  of  fact  they 
have  been  doing  it  for  years  and  years? — ^I  never  heard 
of  spirit-breaking;  and  he  must  be  a  very  ignorant  man 
who  cannot  do  it  for  himself.     Anybody  could  do  that 

8835.  We  were  told  by  a  distiller  that  he  found 
people  sold  hie  whisky  at  a  lower  price  than  they  paid 
him  for  it  ?— What  kind  of  a  distiller  ? 

8836.  A  whisky  distiller — Fraser  of  Inverness? — ^I 
am  not  surprised  at  that  Suppose  Fraser  gets  some- 
body to  sell  his  whisky  for  him,  what  guarantee  has  he 
that  his  whisky  has  not  been  mixed  by  the  man  wha 
sells  it — not  with  anything  deleterious,  but  with  a 
cheaper  malt  whisky.  Fraser  gets  4s.  6d.  per  gallon^ 
while  another*distiller  only  gets  3s.  perhaps,  and  a  man 
may  choose  to  sell  whisky  and  call  it  Fraser's  while 
there  is  only  a  part  of  Fraser's  whisky  in  it  That  may 
be  done,  bid;'  that  is  not  deleterious  whisky.  It  is  not 
because  he^pnts  a  deleterious  article  into  it,  but  simply 
because  he  mixes  it 

8837.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Do  you  know  what'  is  the 
effect  of  this  silent  spirit  upon  a  man  ? — It  will  fill  him 
drunk  if  he  takes  enough  of  it  But  I  took  two 
tumblers  last  night  II  over  proof,  and  I  am  here  this 
morning,  and  I  took  the  same  the  night  before  because 
I  knew  I  was  coming  here. 

8838.  But  the  specimen  before  us  here  is  ^  over 
proof? — It  has  simply  to  be  diluted  to  send  it  out  II 
x>ver  proof.  You  cannot  make  two  whiskies.  When  I 
speak  of  grain  whisky,  I  speak  of  what  is  made  in  the 
Coffey  ii^lls.  There  is  also  whisky  made  in  the  open 
pot-stilL  That  is  the  same  as  you  meet  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland  here  in  imitation  of  the  Irish.  It  is  thai 
potHitill  whisky  which  has  the  fusel  oil  in  it     I  heard 
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Mr  Haig  asked  wheiber  spirifc  made  from  grain  pure 
without  being  malted  had  leas  fusel  oil  in  it  then  spirit 
made  from  grain  malted.  He  did  not  answer  the 
question  exactly,  because  he  did  not  refer  to  pot-still 
whisky.  He  did  not  say  whether  pot-still  whisky  made 
from  grain  with  only  a  portion  of  malted  grain  in  it 
contained  more  fusel  oil  in  it.  Whether  that  is  the  case 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  that  pot-still  whisky 
has  fusel  oil  in  it,  which  whisky  made  from  the  Coffey 
patent  has  not^  and  that  is  made  to  imitate  Irish  whisky, 
iand  is  not  liked  in  this  country  at  all.  There  is  a 
pwtion  of  it  sold,  but  not  nearly  so  much  in  proportion 
to  the  other. 

8839.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  sell  malt  whisky 
of  less  than  six  months  age  % — ^Tes. 

8840.  That  whisky  does  [contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  fusel  oil  in  it  1 — ^Yes.  It  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  fusel  oil,  and  the  difficulty  with  me  is  to  know 
whether  that  malt  whisky  when  mixed  with  other 
whisky  from  which  fusel  oil  has  been  eliminated  does 
not  contain  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  deleterious. 

8841.  But  that  whisky,  I  suppose,  is  often  drunk 
pure  1 — I  should  say  that  malt  whisky  in  that  condition 
is  very  seldom  used  in  Scotland  because  of  its  strong 
flavour.  Tou  must  either  keep  it  till  it  is  veiy  old  or 
use  it  with  a  portion  of  grain,  otherwise  I  am  afraid 
most  people  would  not  care  much  about  it.  There  must 
be  a  portion  of  silent  spirit  ^to  reduce  that  flavour, 
«speci{dly  when  used  new. 

8842.  Can  you  say  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  whisky  which  you  sell  to 
publicans  and  to  grocers  respectively? — None  at  all. 
The  publican  seUs  the  same  quality  as  the  grocer 
according  to  his  customers.  If  a  grocer  has  a  better 
€lass  of  customers  he  b  able  to  afford  to  get  whisky  with 
more  age  upon  it,  and  at  a  higher  price  to  begin  with, 
but  for  ordinary  customers  he  keeps  the  whisky  that  is 
cheaper,  and  the  publican,  I  believe,  does  the  very  same 
thing. 

8843.  Because  the  grocers  are  very  determined  in 
telling  us  that  as  a  rule  they  sell  whisky  better  and 
older  than  the  publicans  do^^Then  the  difference  is 
this,  that  the  publican  reduces  his  whisky  more  because 
he  has  to  provide  house  accommodation  and  service,  and 
has  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  and  therefore  for  the  same 
spirit  he  must  get  a  little  more  money,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  he  must  put  more  water  into  it.  That  is  the  only 
difference  I  am  aware  of  which  can  possibly  exist.  A 
man  who  knows  his  business  as  a  publican  will  please 
his  eustomer  by  giving  the  best  value  he  can,  but  with 
those  expenses  I  have  mentioned  he  must  put  a  little 
more  water  into  the  whisky. 

8844.  Mr  IPLm^an, — ^Then  it  is  all  the  more  an 
innocent  article  1 — Yes,  so  far  as  innocence  is  concerned. 
I  saw  that  Mr  Dnncatt  M'Laren  objected,  and  in 
England  they  object,  to  whisky  being  reduced.  Why, 
the  teetotallers  ought  to  encourage  that,  because  the 
weaker  the  whisky  is  the  better  for  them.  You  asked 
Mr  Haig  about  some  improvement  in  making  whisky 
by  putting  it  two  hours  into  the  still  I  have  had  that 
whisky  offered  to  me. 

8845.  Mr  Fergnmn, — ^Made  according  to  Phibbs' 
aging  process  ? — ^Yes. 

8846.  It  is  the  Phibbs'  patent  you  are  speaking  of? — 
Tes,  from  Glasgow.  I  got  samples  of  it,  and  I  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  worth  half  a  farthing  a 
gallon  to  anybody,  and  I  suppose  the  result  has  b^n 
that  this  has  gone  to  the  waU.  Mr  Haig  has  never 
heard  of  it,  and  had  it  been  of  any  use  Mr  Haig  and  the 
other  distillers  in  the  country  would  have  adopted  it  to 
improve  their  whisky. 

8847.  The  Chairman. — ^When  you  say  it  was  not 
worth  anything,  you  mean  that  Uie  whisky  was  no 
better  t— No  better  whatever. 

8848.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  test  whether  the 
fusel  oil  had  been  taken  off?— I  am  speaking  simply 
with  respect  to  the  palate.  Commercially,  it  was  no  better. 

8849.  But  it  might  be  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  in  the  whisky  that  is  iigurious  and  yet  the  whisky 
may  be  very  palatable  % — ^Had  the  whisky  been  better  on 
the  palate  I  should  have  said  that  something  had  been 


eliminated,  but  as  it  was  no  better  on  the  palate  I  did  Edikburob. 
not  believe  in  any  elimination  at  all     I  believe  it  had         "~ru-^  • 
simply  gone  through  two  hours  heating,  which  I  don't    ^'"^  ' 

think  does  any  good  to  whisky. 

8850.  But  you  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  fusel  oil 
makes  whisky  palatable  ? — That  is  in  malt  whisky,  but 
I  don't  know  it  does  so  in  grain  whisky.  Mr  Haig 
makes  grain  whisky.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he 
were  to  put  his  whisky  under  that  process  he  would  not 
get  any  more  per  gallon  out  of  it 

8851.  Sher^  Crichion. — You  are  aware  it  has  been 
frequently  suggested  during  this  inquiry  that  no  spirits 
diould  be  aUowed  to  go  into  the  market  till  they  have 
been  two  years  in  bond.  Have  you  any  view  as  to 
that  % — ^I  don't  think,  so  far  as  the  stomachs  of  the 
community  are  concerned,  that  it  would  make  one  bit 
of  difference.  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  palatable  character 
of  the  whisky  is  concerned,  that  it  would  make  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference ;  because  I  have  no  doubt  that 
as  mere  matter  of  taste,  age  improves  whisky.  I  have 
been  forty  years  smelling  whisky  for  hours  every  day. 
I  have  had  rather  a  pencharU  for  it,  and  I  went  con 
amare  into  it,  and  though  I  never  was  intoxicated  in 
my  life,  I  have  paid  attention  to  the  testing  of  whisky, 
and  when  testing  new  whisky  I  am  not  one  whit  worse 
as  regards  my  stomach  after  new  whisky  than  after  old. 

8852.  You  don't  swallow  it? — You  cannot  help 
swallowing  a  ^  little  with  the  saliva,  and  if  you  are 
testing  it  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  it  is  perhaps 
worse  than  if  you  were  swallowing  a  considerable  large 
quantity  at  once.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do 
not  know  that  in  a  health  point  of  view  we  gain  much 
by  age.  We  gain  more  in  pleasantness.  "When  I  say 
that,  I  refer  chiefly  to  grain.  Malt,  from  the  amount 
of  fusel  oil  in  it,  I  think,  would  be  the  better  of  having 
some  age. 

8853.  Then  yon  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
two?— Yes.   , 

8854.  The  Chairman, — Supposing  the  requirement 
was  not  that  whisky  should  be  a  certain  age,  but  that  it 
should  be  comparatively  free'  from  fusel  oil,  there  you 
would  gain  for  your  consumer? — ^Well,  you  know,  I 
don't  understand  the  question  of  fusel  oil  There  is 
more  fusel  oil  in  beer.  I  understand  that  according  to 
the  process  of  making  beer  the  fusel  oil  is  in  the  malt 
there  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  afterwards  taken  out  in 
making  whisky.  Perhaps  that  will  account  for  some 
people  not  being  able  to  drink  beer  at  all  through  its 
making  them  bilioua  But  if  fusel  oil  is  very  deleterious, 
why  does  it  not  show  itself  on  those  constantly  imbibing 
beer  ?  I  must  say  that  fusel  oil  has  never  been  a  thing 
that  has  been  settled  on  any  principle  whatever, 
aoeording  to  my  judgment  It  is  more  a  prejudice. 
We  know  it  comes  offy  but  in  the  small  quantities  in 
which  it  comes  off.  You  eliminate  flavour  if  you 
improve  the  quality,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a 
position  to  say  that  fusel  oil  in  small  quantities  is 
deleterious.  In  small  quantities,  but  the  small  quantity 
is  what  gives  the  flavdur ;  to  some  extent  flavour  is 
eliminated  while  the  merchantable  quality  is  improved 
by  age. 

8855.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  not  the  case  that  grocers  generally  bond  their 
own  whisky? — ^There  are  many  grocers  who  bond 
whisky  and  many  who  do  not  In  many  cases  they 
have  not  capital  Those  whb  have  the  capital  will  bond 
their  whisky,  unless  they  prefer,  which  is  often  the  case, 
to  take  it  ht)m  a  man  who,  having  dealt  amongst  it  all 
his  life,  is  able,  from  his  knowledge,  to  give  them  whisky 
without  the  trouble  of  blending  it  themselves,  and  of  a 
quality  which  they  could  not  make,  but  which  suits 
their  customers. 

8856.  It  has  been  said  very  often  by  grocers  that 
there  is  a  better  article  kept  by  them,  and  that  people 
prefer  to  go  there  for  their  whisky  ?-— Well,  upon  the 
principle  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  are  able  to  give 
it  strqnger,  and  the  grocer  in  many  cases  has  a  class  of 
customers  who  probably  are  able  to  pay  for  a  better 
article.  He  keeps  a  plainer  article,  and  he  keeps  a 
deaver  article^  and  he  sells  them  out  just  as  his 
cusUmiers  are  willing  to  pay  for  it 
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Edikbuuoh.       332.  Mr  Gbaham  Mbnzies,  of  Messrs  Menzies  «fe  Ca, 

^  ~7  Caledonidn  Distillenr,  Edinburgh,  examined. 

Graluim. 

Menziea,         8857.  The  Chairman, — You  have,  I  believe,  a  very 

large  business  ? — Yes.     We  make  a  very  large  quantity 

of  spirits. 

8858.  Can  you  give  us  approximately  the  quantity 
of  whisky  you  put  out  in  a  yearl — ^In  our  two  works 
about  three  million  gallons. 

8859.  And  you  have  very  large  bonded  stores? — 
Very  large. 

*  8860.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  constantly  to  increase 
the  size  of  those  stores'? — Yes,  we  have  been  always 
adding  to  our  warehouses.  We  find  the  demand  for  old 
whisky  increasing  very  much. 

8861.  What  will  be  the  capacity  of  your  present 
stores  ? — I  should  think  about  10,000  puncheons. 

8862.  That  will  be  about  100,000  gallons  ?— There 
are  about  150  proof  gallons  in  the  puncheon.  We  have 
large  warehouses  in  Paisley,  Edinburgh,  and  London. 

8863.  Mr  Ferguson, — Then  you  can  store  about  one- 
third  of  your  annual  production  in  your  bonded  ware- 
houses ? — Yes. 

8864.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  distil  from  grain  or 
malt  1 — From  both.  At  Paisley  we  distil  from  malt  and 
at  Edinburgh  from  grain. 

8865.  Taking  the  grain  distillation,  do  you  eliminate 
the  fusel  oil  in  the  process? — We  do.  I  produce  a 
specimen  of  the  fusel  oil  so  eluninated. 

8866.  Do  you  consider  that  by  your  process  the  fusel 
oil  is  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the  grain  whisky  % — 
No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  there  is  always  a  certain 
quantity  remaining. 

8867.  Is  that  given  oflf  by  keeping  1 — To  a  consider- 
able extent  it  is  taken  off  by  keeping,  but  there  is 
another  ingredient,  the  ethers,  which  is  also  taken  off 
by  keeping.  They  are  a  very  pungent,  disagreeable 
ingredient-^not  a  thing  you  can  readUy  get  hold  of, 
they  are  so  volatile. 

8868.  Mr  M'Lagan,— That  is  the  first  thing  that 
comes  off  during  the  distillation  1 — ^Yes. 

8869.  When  does  the  fusel  oil  come  off?— It  is 
separated  in  the  process. 

8870.  Sheriff  Grichton, — Do  these  ethers  exist  in  all 
spirits? — I  think  they  do.  I  think  all  new  spirits 
contain  ethers  and  oils. 

8871.  The  Chairman, — Then  how  long  do  you  think 
that  grain  spirit  requires  to  be  kept  in  order  to  become 
pretty  free  from  tiiose  deleterious  oils? — ^To  be  fully 
free  it  may  require  a  long  time,  but  if  kept  for  about 
twelve  months  I  think  it  would  be  so  free  as  to  be 
wholesome. 

8872.  What  would  you  say  about  malt  whisky  ? — I 
think  it  ought  to  be  kept  longer.  I  think  malt  spirits 
should  be  kept  two  or  three  years — a  couple  of  years  at 
all  events. 

8873.  Does  much  of  the  spirit  of  both  kinds  pass  out 
of  bond  at  an  early  period  ? — ^A  considerable  quantity 
passes  direct,  yon  may  almost  say,  from  the  itill  just  as 
it  is  made. 

8874.  And  from  the  capacity  of  your  stores  it  is 
evident  you  must  turn  over  the  greater  part  of  your 
stock  very  quickly  if  you  have  storage  only  for  one- 
third  of  your  manufacture? — ^Yes;  a  very  large  quantity 
goes  direct  from  the  stills.  I^could  easily  give  you  the 
proportion  sent  out  quite  new.^ 

8875.  It  must  be  necessarily,  as  a  rule,  within  three 
months?^ Yes,  less  than  that— quite  new,  within  a 
week  of  being  distilled. 

-  8876.  That  passes  into  ther  hands  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  ? — Into  the  hands  of  the  dealers  and  rectifiers. 

8877.  Does  any  large  quantity  of  it  pay  duty  and  pass 
out  of  bond  at  that  early  stage  ?--Yes,  a  large  quantily. 
In  fact,  it  is  never  bonded  at  all ;  it  is  sent  direct  from 
the  distillery,  and  is  not  put  into  the  warehouse. 

8878.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  any  of  the 
patent  processes  for  eliminating  the  fusel  oil  ? — We  have, 

8879.  What  is  your  opinion  of  them  ? — ^They  are 
good  for  nothing ;  you  cannot  make  old  spirits  except 
by  keeping  them. 

8880.  Mr  Ferguson, — Have  you  seen  Pfaibbs' 
process  ? — I  think  we  have. 


8881.  The  Chairman, — That  is  by  super-heating  it 
under  pressure  ? — It  is  good  for  nothing. 

8882.  Sheriff  CricIUon, — Have  you  heard  about 
prune  wine  ? — I  suppose  it  is  used  for  giving  the  spirits 
style  and  character — for  giving  a  peculiar  flavour. 

8883.  You  cannot  tell  us  generally  when  the  spirits 
go  into  consumption  ? — No,  not  when  they  are  removed 
from  pur  warehouse  to  another  warehouse,  but  when 
they  are  taken  away  duty  paid  we  know  at  once. 

8884.  Does  that  whisky  go  into  consumption  at 
once? — Yes;  nobody  would  pay  a  duty  of  lOs.  per 
gallon  except  for  immediate  consumption. 

8885.  What  is  the  proportion  of  your  wlusky  that 
goes  out  duty  paid? — A  very  large  proportion. 

8886.  And  that,  you  think,  must  go  into  immediate 
consumption  ? — I  don't  see  how  people  would  pay  the 
duty  unless  it  is  to  go  into  consumption  at  once. 

8887.  Mr  Campbell  SwiiUon, — In  point  of  fact  a 
great  deal  of  grain  spiril  goes  into  consumption  earlier 
than  you  think  it  is  wholesome  ? — Yes.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  great  improvement  to  have  spirits  matured  for  at 
least  twelve  months  before  they  pass  into  consumption. 

8888.  Mr  M'Lagan,— You  don't  agree  with  Mr 
Ford  in  that  respect  ?-^No.  I  heard  his  evidence,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  it 

8889.  Sheriff  CricA<o».— Then  you  think  that  tiie 
suggestion  that  whisky  should  'be  kept  one  or  two  yeaxs 
in  bond  is  a  good  one  ? — Yes. 

8890.  And  the  object  is  to  get  quit  of  the  fusel 
oil  ? — Of  the  oils  and  ethers. 

8891.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Does  that  term  fusel  oil  indnda 
all  the  oils  and  ethers  of  which  you  speak  ? — ^I  should 
say  so. 

8892.  It  is  not  one  oil ;  it  is  a  number? — The  ethets 
are  of  a  different  character. 

8893.  What  is  the  meaning  of  .the  word  fusel? — ^I 
do^not  know.     I  think  it  is  just  a  trade  ternu 

8894.  Does  the  fusel  oil  evaporate  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  ordinary  spirit  which  is  in  the  whisky  ? — 
I  should  think  it  does. 

8895.  The  ethers  do?— Yes,  I  should  think  they  will 
fly  off  at  140"  or  150'',*and  perhaps  even  lower. 

8896.  Then  it  will  be  very  easy  to  get  quit  of  the 
fusel  oil  if  you  wish  to  do  so  ? — Well,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  connected  with  it  I  do  not  think  yon 
can  eliminate  it  completely. 

8897.  By  very  slow  distillation  you  could  get  quit 
of  it  ? — ^We  do  our  best  to  make  the  quality  as  good  as 
possible  so  as  to  keep  up  our  reputation  in  the  market* 

8898«  But  the  spirit  without  the  fusel  oil  would  be 
comparatively  tasteless  and  flavourless  ? — ^Yes. 

8899.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  agree  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  written  to  us — a  distiller  who  has  tak^i  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  question.  He  says :  '  I 
^  can  here  only  briefly  allude  to  what  I  think  the 
^  fallacy  of  the  general  opinipn  that  '*  fusel  oil "  is  a 
'  simple  body,  the  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  which 
'  in  whisky  modifies  its  quality,  I  believe,  on  the  con- 
'  trary,  that  there  are  a  variety  of  chemical  substances 
'  generated  by  the  process  of  fermenation  besides 
'  alcohol  of  the  nature  of  "  homologous  alcohols " 
*  and  <*  compound  ethers,''  and  that  the  composition 
^  of  these,  originally  present,  is  changed — ^first  in  the 
'  process  of  distillation,  and  that  processes  of  the  same 
'  nature  go  on  in  the  maturing  of  whisky  in  bond.  The 
'  whole  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  I  am  afraid 
^  chemical  science  can  scarcely  grapple  with  it  in  a  way 
'  to  explain  it  fully.  Assuming,  however,  that  fusel  oi^ 
*'  become  modified  as  described,  it  ^plains  matters  of 
'  which  the  experienced  distiller  becomes  well  aware.* 
Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  form  of  the  stills  and 
so  on.  He  says,  ^  That  certain  substances  present  in 
'  the  casks  in  which  the  whisky  is  stored — ^notably  the 
^  tartar  deposited  from  sherry  wine — ^facilitate  the  decom* 
<  position  of  thacoarse  and  poisonousQthers,  <fec,  originally 
'  present,  the  whisky  in  consequence  becoming  more 
'  palatable  and  wholesome.'  That  would  explain  why 
the  fusel  oil  is  absorbed  or  removed  in  casks  ?— rl  think 
that  is  a  very  good  explanation  of  ik 

8900.  Mr  M^Lagan, — You  cannot  give  us  any  idesi 
of  the  composition  of  fusel  oil  ? — No« 
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8901.  The  Chairman, — ^This  gentleman  thinks  that 
the  high  rate  of  storage  rent  in  the  Gbvernment  bonded 
Btores  discourages  dealers  from  keeping  whisky  long 
enotigh  f — I  do  not  think  it  does,  I  do  not  think  the 
rent,  from  anything  I  have  heard,  is  excessive.  Oar 
practice  is  to  ^ve  onr  customers  store  rent  free  for  twelve 
months,  they  furnishing  their  own  casks. 

8902.  Do  they  avail  themselves  much  of  that 
privilege  ? — ^To  some  extent  they  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  have  many  thousand  puncheons  in  our  ware- 
houses at  present  belonging  to  customers. 

8903.  Still,  if  you  have  only  storage  for  three  or  four 
months  it  cannot  be  done  to  a  very  great  extent  1 — With- 
out referring  to  our  books  I  could  not  very  well  speak 
of  the  exact  quantity,  but  it  is  very  considerable. 

8904.  Mr  Ferguson, — And  it  is  the  increasing  demand 
for  keeping  it  that  causes  you  to  go  on  increasing  your 
warehouses  ? — ^Yes. 

8905.  Mr  M^Lagan, — Is  grain  whisky  being  far  more 
used  now  than  malt  whisky  % — I  think  it  has  been  in- 
creasing. Of  late  years,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
more  demand  for  malt.  I  think  the  taste  is  rather 
going  back  to  malt.  In  England  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable demand  for  old  still  grain  whisky. 

8906.  Sheriff  Grichton, — ^You  have  heard  it  mentioned 
that  some  people  get  drunk  on  a  single  glass  of  whisky 
in  certain  publichouses.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
thati — ^I  heard  Mr  Ford's  explanation — ^that  it  is  due  to 
persons  taking  spirits  without  any  food — and  I  think 
that  would  contribute  to  it. 

8907.  Are  you  aware  of  any  deleterious  substances 
being  put  into  whisky  to  cause  that  1 — ^I  am  not  aware. 

8908.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anything  %—l  have 
heard  of  vitriol  and  other  things  being  put  into  whisky. 

8909.  But  would  vitriol  make  a  man  intoxicated  ?-— 
It  would  make  the  whisky  pungent. 

8910.  But  it  would  not  produce  rapid  intoxication  ? — 
No. 

8911.  The  CJiairman. — ^Then  fusel  oil  has  a  value? 
— ^I  think  we  are  getting  about  Is.  3d.  per  gallon  for  it 
just  now.  It  is  used  for  burning.  We  bum  it  in  our 
works,  and  I  believe  it  is  mixed  with  other  oils  for 
lubricating. 

8912.  Mr  M^ Lagan, — It  is  used  with  spirits  of  wine 
for  burning  % — ^Yes,  but  it  naakes  a  horrible  smelL  In 
malt  bams,  where  there  is  a  current  of  air,  we  bum 
scarcely  anything  else  ;  but  it  has  a  horrible  smell,  and 
you  cannot  burn  it  in  a  room. 

8913.  Is  it  burned  in  any  particular  lamp  1 — In  a 
common  open  tin  lamp. 


333.  Mr  John  Falconer  King,  examined. 

8914.  The  Chairman. — You  are  public  analyst  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

8915.  And  you  are  a  professional  analytical  chemist? 
— ^I  am, 

8916.  Has  it  been  your  duty  to  test  spirits  exposed 
for  sale  ? — I  have  done  so,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  people  of  Edinburgh  do  not  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  have  their  spirits  analysed. 

8917.  Do  you  mean  the  authorities  % — I  have  not  re- 
ceived many  samples  from  the  authorities. 

8918.  You  only  analyse  what  is  sent  to  you  for  that 
purpose  ?    It  is  not  your  duty  to  inspect  ? — ^No. 

8919.  But  you  have  had  some  samples  sent  to  you  1 
— ^Yes,  I  have. 

8920.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  %  May  you  have 
had  a'  dozen? — ^I  have  not  had  a  dozen  from  the 
authorities,  but  in  general  practice  I  certainly  have  had 
a  dozen. 

89^1.  Can  you  say  whether  they  came  from  publicans 
or  licensed  grocers  ?-— Oenerally  they  are  sent  by  private 
individuals,  and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  where  they 
come  from. 

.8922.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  results  of  these 
analyses  were  % — I  have  never  found  any  adulteration 


worth  talking  about  beyond  water  and  a  little  colouring  EmNBtrROH. 
matter,  such  as  caramel  or  sugar.  — 

8923.  What  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  you  have      ^y^^ 

found? — ^Enough  to  bring  the  whisky  down  to  about  30      ^ 1 

per  cent,  of  alcohol.     I  think  whisky  runs  about  48  or 

49  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  30  is  the  lowest  at  which  I 
remember- getting  it 

8924.  You  mean  that  whisky  contains  from  48  to  50 
per  cent  of  pure  alcohol  ? — ^Yes. 

8925.  And  you  have  found  some  specimens  as  low  as 
^0?— Yes. 

8926.  That  would  represent  about  60  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit  in  the  sample  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
proof  spirit  is.  I  suppose  proof  spirit  contains  about  50 
per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

8927.  Then  it  would  be  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
about  40  per  cent  % — If  you  mix  it  with  its  own  bulk 
of  water  you  bring  it  down  to  25  per  cent,  of  spirits. 

8928.  You  said  that  whereas  whisky  may  be  expected 
to  contain  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  poorest  spirit  you 
found  contained  about  30  per  cent  ? — Yes, 

8929.  That  would  make  a  dilation  to  the  extent  of 
about  40  per  cent  of  water  ? — ^It  depends  upon  whether 
you  mean  an  added  dilution  or  a  contained  dilation.  If 
you  take  a  pint  of  spirit  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  water 
you  put  in  100  per  cent  of  dilution,  but  it  only  contains 

50  per  cent,  of  adulteration. 

8930.  Sheriff  Grichton, — Pure  spirit  contains  about  50 
per  cent  ? — Yes. 

8931.  And  the  samples  you  have  spoken  of  contained 
about  30  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

8932.  The  C/iairman. — Did  some  of  those  samples 
contain  a  large  amount  of  fusel  oil  1 — No.  I  never  found 
a  sample  containing  any  appreciable  amount  of  fusel  oil.^ 

8933.  Then  the  specimens  submitted  to  you  were 
wholesome  spirits  1 — Precisely ;  with  the  exception  of 
water  being  added  to  them  they  were  all  right. 

8934.  But  they  might  be  more  or  less  palatable  9 — 
Well,  they  were  not  unpalatable.  I  never  found  an  un- 
palatable sample  sent  to  me. 

8935.  Sheriff  CricIUon, — Is  fusel  oil  easily  detected  1 
— Oh,  the  smell  is  atrocious. 

8936.  But  is  it  easily  detected  in  whisky  ? — Yes,  by 
the  smelL  If  you  have  a  sample  of  whisky  containing 
from  Y^^  to  YW(FTf  P*^  ^^  ^^  weight  of  fusel  oil  tha 
smell  is  most  distinct — even  in  that  large  dilution. 

8937.  The  Chairman.— Wh&t  do  you  think  is  the 
smallest  proportion  of  fusel  oil  that  [could  readily  be  de- 
tected ? — ^I  think  that  is  about  the  smallest  that  could 
be  detected  by  smell,  viz.,  two  parts  in  one  thousand  or 
even  one  part  in  one  thousand. 

8938.  Are  you  aware  of  the  qualities  of  whisky  that 
contain  more  or  less  of  those  deleterious  elements  ? — Of 
this  amylic  alcohol  ? 

8939.  Yes. — I  suppose  it  is  to  be  found  most  in 
whisky  when  it  is  newly  made.  It  becomes  etherised. 
The  alcohol  becomes  etherised,  and  the  original  character 
of  the  alcohol  disappears. 

8940.  Then  if  it  was  a  part  of  your  duty  to  say 
whether  whisky  contained  about  ascertain  fixed  amount 
of  those  elements — because  they  change  their  names — 
you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  amount  t 
— ^To  determine  the  exact  amount  of  amylic  alcohol 
mixed  with'alcohol  is  extremely  difficult. 

8941.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  amount  of  amylic 
alcohol,  to  take  that  as  the  proper  expression,  was  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  1 — ^Yes,  because  when  it  gets  to 
anything  like  the  proportion  which  I  have  mentioned,- 
one  or  two  parts  out  of  a  thousand,  the  smell  becomes  so* 
distinct  that  any  person  can  detect  it 

8942.  Mr  Ferguson, — Is  amylic  alcohol  fusel  oil  1 — 
Fusel  oil  is  not  pure  amylic  alcohol,  but  that  is  the 
principal  ingredient 

8943.  What  is  the  other  ingredient) — Ethylic  alcohol. 

8944.  Mr  M^Lagan, — What  is  the  difference  between 
amylic  alcohol  and  ethylic  alcohol  in  fusel  oil  ? — They 
contain  the  same  things — carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
— but  in  somewhat  different  proportions.  Amylic  alcohol 
boils  at  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  ethylic 
alcohol 
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Sdinburgh.       8945.  Does  it  evaporate  at  a  higher  temperature  9 — 

John  Valwner  ^^  ®^*P^"^*®^  *f  ^  temperatures.     You  cannot  separate 

King,        ^^®  ^^  ^7  distillation,  because  the  vapour  of  amylic 

— 1*      alcohol  possesses  a  certain  tension  even  at  the  ordinary 

temperature  of  the  air. 

8946.  The  Chairman, — There  is  very  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  time  which  is  required  to  fth'tnirmt^ 
those  elements  1 — The  amylic  alcohol,  I  think,  is  reaUy 
converted  into  ether ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  eliminated ;  and 
of  course  the  amount  of  time  required  would  depend  on 
the  amount  of  material  present  to  convert  it  Alcohol  is 
converted  into  ether  by  certain  acids.  In  wine  we  find 
a  considerable  amount  of  acid,  and  there,  I  suppose,  it 
would  take  place  more  quickly. 

8947.  One  distiller  says  that  if  the  process  is  properly 
carried  on  the  spirit  becomes  matured  very  much  more 
rapidly  ? — That  depends  on  what  he  means  by  properly 
carried  on. 

8948.  What  he  says  is  :  'We  find  that  spirit  made 
'  from  good  malt,  and  otherwise  properly  treated  in  the 

*  process  of  manufacture,  has  in  a  few  minutes  attained 

*  the  requisite  mellowness  to  pass  into  consumption'  f — 
That  is  a  little  vague  as  a  description  of  what  the  correct 
process  is,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  process  in  the 
ordinary  manufacture  of  whisky  that  would  increase  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  change  would  take  f^ace. 

8949.  But  there  is  a  process  by  which  in  grain  spirit 
the  fusel  oil  is  almost  dl  removed  in  distillation — the 
Coffey  still  t~That,  I  suppose,  is  a  peculiar  still ;  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  it. 

8950.  Sheriff  GrichUm, — Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  this  rapid  intoxication  which  takes  place  by 
swallowing  a  glass  of  spirits.  Can  you  tell  us  whs^ 
causes  that  1 — Well,  I  don't  think  it  takes  place,  and  I 
certainly  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  it. 

8951.  You  do  not  know  of  any  substance  that  could 
be  added  to  whisky  which  would  cause  that  rapid 
intoxication  ? — Weil,  you  could  produce  certain  effects 
on  the  brain  by  putting  in  perhaps  ordinary  ether  or 
chloroform,  and  I  have  heard  of  Cayenne  pepper  being 
put  in. 

8952.  Mr  Ferguson, — ^Would  Cayenne  pepper  have 
that  effect  upon  the  brain  % — ^Well,  no,  I  don't  think 
it  would.  I  am  just  speaking  of  things  which  I  have 
heard. 

8953.  And  would  not  chloroform  be  more  expensive 
than  the  whisky  itself  1 — Yes,  it  would. 

8954.  Sheriff  Crichton, — ^Then  you  give  no  credit  to 
the  accounts  we  have  heard  of  people  getting  so  rapidly 
intoxicated  upon  one  glass  of  whisky  1 — Not  from 
adulteration.  I  daresay  a  man  in  weak  health,  or  fas- 
ting, may  be  more  easily  influenced. 

8955.  You  think  that  the  state  of  his  constitution 
would  cause  that  rapid  intoxication,  but  nothing  in  the 
state  of  the  whisky  itself  ? — ^Yes. 

8956.  The  Chairman. — ^A  paper  has  been  put  into  our 
hands,  in  which  a  gentleman  says,  '  I  conclude  that  there 

*  are  two  distinct  vareties  of  fusel  oils, — ^the  one  amylic 
^  alcohol,  having  its  origin  in  the  fermented  extract  of 

*  amylaceous  matters,  the  starch  of  potatoes  and  nnmalted 
'grain,   and  derived  even  from  the  starchy  part  of 

*  insufficiently  malted  grain.  Hence  arises  the  hot, 
'  coarse  flavour  of  what  is  sometimes  brought  into  the 
^  market  as  malt  spirit,  no  doubt  made  from  malt,  but 
'  malt  badly  prepared.  The  other  variety  of  fusel  oil  is 
'  a  compound  ether  composed  of  lauric  acid  (probably 

*  also  several  homologous  acids  lower  in  the  sode,  such 

*  as  cupric,  pelargonic,  &c.,  in  minute  quantity)  and  one 

*  or  several  gaseous  or  highly  volatile  hydrocarbons. 
^  This  variety  of  fusel  oil  is  produced  in  the  fermentation 
'  of  the  extract  of  malt  The  presence  of  this  body,  in 
'  minute  proportion,  and  of  other  compound  ethers 

*  derived  from  its  decomposition  in  the  process  of  matur- 
'  ing,  is  demanded  by  the  public  taste  in  the  beverage 
^  prepared  for  consumption.'  Is  that  correct  9 — ^Well, 
there  must  be  something  else  in  spirits  of  wine  tlian  the 
pure  spirit  or  it  becomes  very  unpalatable.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  very  well  undefetood  what  the  things  are  that 
confer  the  peculiar  flavour  upon  w&isky,  because,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  imitated.  There  certainly 
must  be  something  else  in  it,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 


certain  amount  of  fusel  oil  either  in  its  natural  state  or 
partly  changed  in  all  whisky. 

8957.  But  this  distinction  would  be  that  in  the  one 
case  the  amylic  alcohol  arising  from  insufficiently  malted 
grain  is  the  material  adulteration,  whereas  the  other, 
composed  of  an  extract  of  malt,  would  flavour  but  not 
be  unwholesome  i — Perhaps  he  means  to  say  you  mig^i 
add  some  ethers,  which  he  also  calls  a  different  kind  of 
fusel  oiL  I  can  believe  that  He  mentions  pelargonie 
ether,  which  has  been  sufficiently  identified  in  brandy 
and  wine. 

8958.  Mr  M^Lagan^ — ^With  regard  to  amylic  alcohol 
and  ethylic  alcohol,  is  the  one  easily  eonvertible  into  the 
other  1— No. 


334.  Mr  Andrbw  Ubher,  of  Messrs  Andrew  Usher  <k  Oa» 
Distillers,  Edinburgh,  examined. 

8959.  The  Chairman, — Do  you  distil  spirits  in  very 
large  quantity  t— No,  we  do  not  distil  a  very  large 
quantity — about  30()0  gallons  per  week.  We  are, 
besides,  dealers  in  whisky — ^I  mean  that  we  purchase 
from  other  distillers  to  a  very  large  extent 

8960.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  distQ  grain  or  malt 
whisky  % — Malt  whisky  entirely. 

8961.  Have  you  bonded  store  accommodation  sufficient 
to  keep  it  for  a  considerable  time  ?~We  have  very  large 
stores. 

8962.  Would  you  be  able  to  keep  a  year's  manufac- 
ture at  a  time  ? — ^A  great  deal  more ;  but  we  store  other 
whiskies  as  well  as  our  own. 

8963.  Do  you  sell  much  malt  whisky  when  it  is  very 
new  1—  No,  not  so  much  malt  whisky ;  it  is  principally 
grain  whisky  that  is  sold  new. 

8964.  Can  you  say  that  you  sell  any  malt  whisky 
within  three  months  of  its  manufacture  % — Yes,  a  good 
deaL 

8965.  You  sell  some  quite  newl — ^Yes,  some  qtdte 
new. 

8966.  Is  it  sold  duty  paid  9 — ^Yes,  a  large  quantify  is 
duty  paid  and  goes  into  consumption  shortly  s^ter  being 
made — within  a  week  or  two. 

8967.  That  whisky  contains,  I  suppose,  a  good  deal 
of  this  fusel  oU  of  which  we  have  h^urd  so  much  % — 
Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  make  it  as  free  as  possible 
from  fusel  oil  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fusel  oil  that 
is  in  malt  whisky.  I  do  not  know  it  has  the  same 
character.  I  think  that  in  the  process  of  malting  a  great 
deal  of  the  objectionable  oils  are  absorbed. 

8968.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  malt  whisky  is  fit 
for  immediate  consumption) — I  think  it  is  perfectly 
wholesome.  The  process  of  making  malt  whisky  is 
identical  with  the  making  of  ale.  l%e  ale  or  wash  is 
distilled,  ^and  a  large  portion  of  the  essential  oil  that 
would  remain  in  the  ale  is  kept  back  by  distillation. 

8969.  The  malt  whisky  fetdies  k  higher  price  than 
the  grain  spirit  % — ^Yes. 

8970.  We  have  been  told  that  hitherto  this  oil,  or 
whatever  it  is,  is  generated  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
and  does  not  exist  before — that  it  is  a  chemical  effect 
of  the  process  of  manufacture? — ^Distilling  is  simply 
the  ale  being  boiled,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be.  It  is  boiled  in  a  still.  There  is  no  chemistry  em- 
ployed in  the  matter  at  all 

8971.  Sherif  Crichton. — ^You  heard  what  Mr  Menziea 
said — that  malt  whisky  would  require  to  be  kept  for 
two  years  1 — I  don't  agree  with  him.  Of  course  I  think 
it  is  all  the  better  of  being  kept :  it  is  more  palatable. 

8972.  Mr  Fergusofi. — ^You  agree  with  Mr  Ford  that 
it  makes  no  difference  1 — ^No,  I  do  not  say  that  I  think 
that  keeping  whisky  in  wood  improves  it  very  mucL 

8973.  He  said  it  improves  the  palatableness  and  com- 
mercial value  of  the  whisky,  but  he  did  not  conceive  it 
improves  its  wholesomeness  1 — It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  wood  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  any 
oil  that  may  be  in  it 

8974.  But  you  seem  to  tell  us  that  there  is  very  little 
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fusel  oil  in  malt  wliisky  1 — I  don't  think  there  is 
much. 

8975.  And  therefore  it  is  wholesome  and  fit  to  be 
used  9 — Perfectly  wholesome.  I  don't  see  there  can  be 
anything  unwholesome  about  it 

8976.  Sheriff  Crichtan. — ^You  liave  heard  the  sugges- 
tion about  keeping  whisky  for  one  or  two  years  in  bond. 
Have  you  any  yiew  upon  that  f — ^I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  interference  with  the  trade  for  any  government 
to  insist  upon  such  a  thing. 

8977.  Would  it  be  any  benefit  to  the  consumer? — It 
would  be  a  benefit  in  this  way,  that  he  would  get  better 
stuff  to  drink. 

8978.  Mr  Ferguson. — ^He  would  pay  more  for  it  1 — 
He  would  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  it. 

8979.  Have  you  heard  of  or  tried  any  of  those  patent 
processes  for  aging  whbky  ? — Yes ;  I  am  trying  one 
just  now — a  new  patent  which  has  been  brought  out  this 
year — a  French  patent  belonging  to  a  Mr  Vignier. 

8980.  ^ou  cannot  tell  the  result  yet^-Well,  we  have 
tried  it  in  experimental  stills  and  found  it  made  a  very 
pure  spirit.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  judge  of  any 
oils  being  in  malt  whisky  is  by  the  slight  discoloration 
when  mixed  with  water  at  a  certain  strength.  When 
there  is  a  large  portion  it  assumes  a  slightly  bluish  tinge. 

8981.  Have  you  heard  of  Phibbs'  patent  1— No,  I 
never  heard  of  it, 

8982.  The  Chaimuiiu — ^Your  view  seems  to  differ 
from  what  has  been  put  before  us  in  this  respect.  One 
gentleman  who  has  written  a  very  scientific  statement  on 
the  nature  of  those  oils  says  that  a  certain  gas  is  given 
off  in  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  called  the  fore- 
shot  % — That  ]&  not  a  gas.  It  is  a  highly  impregnated 
liquid. 

8983.  He  thinks  this  gas  precipitates  into  an  oily 
compound.  Is  that  not  so  ^—I  do  not  know.  The 
foreshot  comes  from  the  first  part  of  the  running  of  the 
still,  and  it  is  run  into  a  separate  vessel. 

8984.  But  is  there  not  a  gas  ^ven  off  at  that  stage 
of  the  process  ? — It  is  not  a  gas  that  we  can  attach  in 
any  way.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Distilla- 
tioD  is  a  very  simple  process.  It  is  just  the  ale  being 
boiled  and  the  spirit  coming  off  in  steam  that  is  con- 
densed, and  we  retain  the  finer  portion  and  re-distil 
the  coarser  portion. 

8985.  Mr  M' Lagan. — ^What  is  the  composition  of  that 
foreshot  which  comes  off? — ^I  never  had  it  analyzed.  It 
is  very  oily. 

8986.  It  consists  principally  of  essential  oils  % — Yes. 

8987.  And  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  fusel  oil  in 
it  1 — ^Well,  I  don't  know  the  difference.  I  fancy  there 
must  be  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  oil  got 
from  raw  grain  or  Indian  corn  as  compared  with  what 
is  got  from  the  pure  malt. 

8988.  What  is  done  with  the  foreshot? — It  is  run  into 
a  separate  vessel  and  returned  to  the  first  distillation 
process,  where  it  is  purified  by  re-distillation. 

8989.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  foreshot  b  changed 
in  composition  by  being  re-distilled  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  but  there  is  a  large  portion  left  in  the  liquid  to  which 
it  is  returned,  and  that  goes  down  the  drain. 

8990.  And  that  tends  in  great  measure  to  give  a 
flavour  to  the  whisky? — It  is  difficult  to  say  that, 
because  in  the  process  of  making  malt  for  distillation  the 
malt  is  dried  with  peat  both  to  flavour  it  and  give  it  a 
soft  delicacy.  It  is  to  that  we  look  for  delicacy  of 
flavour  in  fine  whisky. 

8991.  It  is  not  to  the  essential  oils  ? — Well,  they  are 
so  mixed  that  you  can  hardly  separate  them. 

8992.  Tlu  Chairman. — In  addition  to  dealing  in  the 
whiskies  you  buy  from  other  distillers,  you  blend  spirits  ? 
—Yea 

8993.  Wliat  sort  of  spirits  are  those? — ^In  the 
ordinary  blending  process  there  is  grain  whisky, 
Glenlivat,  and  our  own  principally. 

8994.  Do  you  also  use  foreign  manufactured  spirits  ?^ 
— ^We  sell  brandy  but  not  Berlin  spirit 

8995.  But  for  blending  do  you  use  Qerman  spirit? 
— ^Na    We  never  use  it  at  alL 

8996.  Berlin  spirit  is  Qerman  spirit  ? — ^Yes. 


8997.  Do  you  know  of  that  being  used  in  the  trade  ?  Edinbur^s. 
— Yea,  I  think  it  is  very  largely  used,  more  especially,       j^^, 

I  believe,  in  Qlasgow.     It  makes  a  cheaper  article.  Usher, 

8998.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  unwholesome  in        ' 

it  ? — ^Well,  I  had  occasion  lately  to  notice  a  rather 
curious  thing  in  reference  to  a  sample  of  Berlin  spirit, 

which  was,  of  course,  quite  transparent  I  happened  to 
mix  it  with  water,  and  left  it  on  my  desk,  and  next 
morning  it  was  a  bright  yellow  colour.  That  would  not 
have  taken  place  with  ordinary  spirit.  My  idea  is 
that  it  is  chemically  prepared  to  make  it  quite  flavour- 
less. Potato  spirit  is  a  very  harsh  spirit,  and  I  fau(^ 
they  require  to  use  some  cliemical  process  to  do  away 
with  that  coarse  flavour. 

8999.  Mr  M^Lagan. — Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the 
water  you  used  1 — ^The  ordinary  Edinburgh  water.  To 
satisfy  myself  I  again  tried  it  next  day.  I  put  it  inta 
auotlter  vessel  and  saw  that  the  water  was  perfectly  pure» 
and  again  it  had  this  bright  yellow  tinge. 

9000.  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  do  that  with  brandy 
— if  you  mix  it  with  a  little  water  containing  iron — it 
produces  the  same  colour  ? — ^I  did  not  know  that  Our 
own  grain  spirit  does  not  do  it 

9001.  No  whisky  will  do  it,  but  if  you  mix  it  with 
anything  taken  from  the  vine,  which  contains  a  particu- 
lar acid,  it  will  produce  it  ? — 1  have  never  noticed  it  with 
brandy. 

9002.  And  if  you  try  it  with  Hock  wines  you  will 
perhaps  find  the  same  thing  ? — I  never  noticed  it 

9003.  That  is,  if  the  water  contains  iron  ? — But  I 
was  speaking  of  our  own  town  water. 

9004.  What  does  it  in  brandy  is  the  tannic  acid  ? — 
Well,  in  this  case  it  was  perfectly  neutral  spirit  It  had 
no  smell,  and  very  little  taste  except  pungency. 

9005.  The  Chairman. — ^Then  it  is  your  opinion  that 
grain  spirit  unless  purified  in  a  particular  process  con- 
tains a  larger  amount  of  fusel  oil  than  malt  spirit  ? — Ta 
distil  grain  whisky  from  the  first  material,  what  we 
call  the  wash,  it  cannot  be  done  with  an  ordinary  still 
— with  what  we  call  the  pot-still — ^because  it  is  so  highly 
charged  with  oily  matters.  It  is  made  from  Indian  com 
and  millet  seed,  and  these  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
oil  than  barley  ;  and  they  have  to  run  it  of  a  strength 
of  from  65  to  68  over  proof  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the- 
oils. 

9006.  Now,  do  your  customers  who  are  grocers- 
generally  bond  their  whisky  in  buying  it  from  you  ? — 
A  great  many  do. 

9007.  The  larger  ones,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

9008.  And  I  suppose  the  poorer  men  have  to  bring  it 
into  use  more  quickly  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  taste  b  growing 
very  rapidly  for  older  whiskies.  We  find  now  the 
demand  very  much  increased  for  old  whisky,  and  they 
get  it  when  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it 

9009.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hardship^in. 
its  being  required  that  new  spirit  should  not  be  brought 
into  consumption  if  it  contained  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  fusel  oil  ? — No,  I  do  not 

9010.  You  think  that  would  tend  to  the  whisky  being 
properly  matured  before  it  was  sold  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  whisky  which  is  sold,  according  to  the  evidence 
wo  have  had  previously  from  chemists,  contains  anything 
bad  in  it  Analytical  chemists  have  tried  a  great  many 
samples  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  have*  never 
found  anything  deleterious  even  in  the  shape  of  oils. 

901 1.  They  have  never  found  any  positive  adulteration 
but  they  have  found  the  presence  of  fusel  oil  ? — There  is 
no  whisky  free  from  it 

9012.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  it  escapes  as  it  is 
kept  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ? — ^Well,  something  must 
escape  because  a  great  evaporation  goes  on,  and  I  fancy 
that  the  wood  absorbs  a  certain  portion  of  the  oil. 

9013.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  really  old 
whisky  is  almost  free  from  fusel  oil  ? — Well,  I  don^t 
think  so. 

9014.  You  do  not  think  that  the  keeping'  of  whisky 
does  any  good  in  a  sanatoiy  point  of  view  ? — I  think  it 
does.  I  think  it  is  more  wholesome ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  keeping  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  essential  oils  in 
the  whisky. 
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9015.  Not  wholly?— No, 

9016.  Bat  whisb^  a  year  old  would  be  much  more 
free  from  fusel  oil  thau  whisky  a  month  dd  1 — ^I  cannot 
say  what  proportion  of  absorption  I  takes  place,  but 
certainly  there  is  a  con«iderable  absorption. 

9017.  Whisky  two  years  old  would  be  comparatively 
free,  would  it  not  ?— It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  say 
that  I  think  the  oil  is  absorbed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  that  the  Tdiisky  improves  very  much  as  an 
article  for  drinking.  It  is  much  more  pleasant,  but 
whether  it  is  more  wholesome  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

9018.  Then  the  cheaper  whiskies  for  which  you  have 
orders  as  a  rule  are  newer  whiskies  t^— Newer  whiskies. 

9019.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add? — Ab  regards 
the  patent  I  have  referred  to,  it  is  simply  a  washing  of 
the  steam  as  it  escapes  from  the  still  It  think  it  is  a 
very  good  thing,  Mid  if  extended  I  think  it  might  free 
the  spirit  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  the 
essential  oils  that  are  left  in  it 

9020.  SheHff  Crichtoii. — It  is  a  patent  used  in  the 
process  of  distillation  ? — It  is  a  new  patent  taken  out  by 
a  Frenchman,  Mr  Vignier. 

9021.  And  used  in  the  process  of  distillation  % — ^Yes. 
Supposing  there  is  a  column  of  water,  the  steam  enters 
the  bottom  of  it  and  is  washed  and  escapes  at  the  top, 
and  this  water  which  is  impregnated  with  oil  is  run  back 
into  the  still  again  ^after  the  process  is  over. 

9022.  It  is  just  washing  the  steam,  which  becomes 
spirit  as  it  is  going  through  the  water  ? — Yes. ' 


9023.  Mr  Fergufon.-^lB  that  water  heated  ?— It  is 
heated. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  4^8.) 


aS5.  Mr  Paul  Helm,  Supervisor  of  Excise  at  £^th, 
examined. 

9024.  The  Ckmrmcm. — ^We  hare  asked  you  to  give 
us  some  information  as  to  the  age  at  wMch  whisl^  is 
removed  from  bond.  In  the  first  place,  will  you  speak 
of  Leith  alone  or  of  the  bonded  stores  in  Scotland  ? — 
Of  Leith  alone 

9025.  What  is  the  amount  of  Scotch-made  spirits  kept 
in  store  at  Leith  ? — ^We  have  a  very  large  quantity.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  what  it  is,  but  we  have  about  160,000 
gallons  just  now. 

9026.  That  is  not  a  large  quantity,  because  we  have 
heard  of  distilleries  which  put  out  ei^t  or  nine  million 
gallons  a  year? — Yes,  but  ^is  is  a  warehouse  belonging 
to  one  individnal ;  it  is  not  the  whole  of  Leith.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  customs.  There  are  very  few 
Excise  warehouses.  There  are  only  two  Excise  ware- 
houses^ the  rest  being  almost  Customs  warehouses. 

9027.  Can  you  tell  us  the  ages  at  which  whisky  is 
removed? — ^I  produce  a  return  of  plain  British  spirits 
delivered  for  home  consumption  from  Excise  Oeneral 
Duty  Free  Wai^ouses,  Leith,  from  1st  July  1876  to 
30th  June  1877.     That  table  is  as  follows : — 
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9028.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  51*2  per  cent 
is  removed  under  one  month  ? — Yes. 

9029.  Tou  have  no  knowledge  of  the  foreign  spirits 
brought  into  bonded  stores  1 — I  can  only  speak  for  the 
Excise  bonds.  Last  year  about  80,000  gallons  of  foreign 
spirits  paid  duty  in  the  Excise  bonds  at  Leith.  Some- 
times there  is  more,  but  last  year  the  quantity  was  low 
on  account  of  the  purchase  of  more  British  spirits  of 
wine  for  methvlation  purposes.  It  is  all  used  for 
methylation  purposes. 

9030.  The  spirit  you  have  now  spoken  of  is  all  used 
for  methylation  purposes  ? — ^Entirely. 

9031.  What  is  the  charge  made  to  the  holders  of 
those  stocks  for  storage  in  the  Government  bonds  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  penny  per  week  for  40  gallons  in  the 
€k>vMmment  stores.  Iliere  are  no  Government  stores 
in  Leith  belonging  to  the  Excise.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Customs  have  any  of  them. 

9032.  Has  foreign  spirit,  within  yotir  knoidedge,  ever 
been  mixed  with  British  spirit  while  in  a  bonded  store  1 — 
Not  so  far  as  the  Excise  are  concerned.  In  the  Customs 
they  rack  and  blend,  but  we  do  not  blend  foreign  and 
British  spirits  in  our  bond.  I  may  say  that  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  whether  the  spirits  are  sent  out  to  grooers  or 
to  publicans,  because  we  make  no  distinction,  so  that 
there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  probable  quantity  sent 
to  grocers. 

(See  also  App.  D,  p.  496.) 


336.  Mr  JoHK  Sobc^ville,  of  Messrs  John  Somerville 
&  Co.,l!ieith,  examined. 

9033.  The  Chairman, — Are  you  distillers  or  spirit- 
merchants  ? — Spirit-merchants. 

*    9034.  Tou  purchase  your  stocks  from  the  distillers  1 — 
Yes. 

9035.  And  I  suppose  you  also  purchase  imported 
spirits  1 — We  import  our  own  foreign  spirits. 

9036.  Of  what   kind  are  the  foreign  spirits  you 


import  1-^Brandy  and  wines.  Bums  we  generally  buy 
in  the  London,  Liverpod,  or  Glasgow  market  All  our 
whisky  we  get  from  Scotch  distilleries. 

9037.  Do  you  impcnt  Gennan  sfiiit  1 — ^Vety  little. 

9038.  What  is  it  used  for)— For  Uending  with 
other  whisky. 

9039.  With  Britidi  spirit  <— Yes. 

9040.  Is  it  a  wholesome  or  coarse  spirit  f — It  is 
both  wholesome  and  fine — not  coatse. 

9041.  Is  it  potato  spirit) — I  understand  so.  The 
quantity  we  use  is  very  small,  not  perhaps  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  our  whole  spirit  trade. 

9042.  Is  it  used  to  produce  a  che^  spirit  for  con- 
sumption 1 — It  is  just  when  the  margin  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  important  to  sell  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
price. 

9043.  It  is  to  make  a  cheap  spirit]? — ^Yes,  to  cheapen 
it 

9044.  I  suppose  much  of  the  whisky  you  buy  is  quite 
new  1 — A  great  deal  of  it 

9045.  You  buy  both  grain  and  malt  spirits  1 — Yes. 

9046.  Do  you  blend  your  i^irits  1 — Yes,  the  great 
bulk  of  our  spirits. 

9047.  Is  that  necessary  to  produce  a  marketable 
artido? — ^We  think  sa 

9048.  Do  you  mix  new  and  old  1 — >YeB,  new  and  old 
and  malt  and  grain. 

9049.  Do  you  seQ  very  low  priced  whisky) — ^No, 
nothing  under  our  neighbours'  price. 

9050.  But  I  suppose  most  dealers  have  spirits  at 
different  prices  ) — ^We  begin  just  now  at  about  14s.  9d. 
or  15s.  and  go  up  as  high  as  17s.  per  gallon.  That  is 
the  duty  paid  price  per  bulk  gallon  about  11  over  proof. 

9051.  Thdnyou  sell  nothing  under  28.  4d.  per  bottle, 
because  14s.  per  gall(m  would  be  exactly  2s.  4d.'per 
bottle  1 — Yes,  about  15s.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

9052.  Would  whisky  at  14s.  9d.  he  whisky  under  six 
3nonths  age  1 — Bart  of  it 

9053.  Then  you  mix  some  new  whisky  wMi  older 
whisky  1 — Yes. 

1^;  9054.  You  do  not  sell  to  consumers  any  whisky  quite 
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fresh  from  tlie  distiller  1 — Almost  never.     If  we  have  an 
.order  for  that  sort  we  generally  give  it  to  the  distiller  to 
execute  the  order,  and  he  sends  it  direct  and  charges  as 
with  it. 

9055.  Is  there  in  the  retail  trade  much  whisky  sold 
that  is  quite  new  ? — The  bulk  of  it  is  mixed  wiUi  old 
whisky. 

9056.  In  what  proportion  would  the  cheapest  spirit 
you  know  be  sold  I— -I  do  not  know  what  my  neighbours 
do. 

9057.  But  what  do  you  know  of  yourself  ? — Generally 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  malt  spirit,  which  we 
always  have  older  than  the  grain  spirit. 

9058.  Your  malt  spirit  is  always  oldl — Generally 
older. 

9059.  Why  is  that  always  old  while  the  grain  whisky 
is  sold  ^new?-— Malt  [spirit^takes  longer  to  mature,  and 
it  gets  a  body  which  it  has  not  when  new,  and  it 
improves  the  grain  spirit  much  more  than  new  malt 
spirit  would. 

9060.  Is  the  grain  or  the  malt  whisky  more  charged 
with  fusel  oil  l---The  grain  spirit  has  almost  no  fusel 
oil  at  all,  or  very  little. 

9061.  How  long  does  it  take  for  malt  spirit  to  free 
itself  1 — It  depends  on  the  whisky  itself.  If  it  is  very 
light  malt  it  will  be  free  much  earlier  than  in  other 
cases.  In  a  higher  class  wlusky,  such  as  Glenlivat,  and 
Islay,  and  nor^  country  whisky  generally,  it  takes  a 
much  longer  time  to  get  quit  of  the  oil,  and  these 
whiskies  require  more  maturing.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
cheaper  whisky  is  the  more  free  it  is  of  fusel  oil  The 
thinner  malt  whisky  and  all  grain  whisky  has  less  fusel 
oil  than  •the  higher  class  whiskies.^- 

9062.  Does  one  class  of  dealer  buy  a  better  article 
from  you  than  another  does  as  a  rule  ?  Does  the  grocer 
buy  a  better  article  from  you  than  the  publican  buys  1 — 
Not  as  a  grocer.  You  may  have  high-class  men  in  either 
trade  buying  a  superior  article,  but  not  because  one  is  a 
grocer  or  another  a  spirit-dealer. 

9063.  Now,  seeing  there  is  such  a  difference  among 
whiskies,  is  there  any  age  that  could  be  imposed  as  a 
fair  test  before  which  whisky  should  not  be  sold  ? — I 
think  not.  New  grain  whis^  sent  out  the  week  it  is 
made  is  quite  wholesome,  especially  when  blended  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  old  malt  whisky.  It  is  quite 
wholesome  in  itself,  but  "we  improve  it  for  the  market 
in  the  way  we  do. 

9064.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  this  fusel  oil  above  a  certain  quantity  is  unwhole- 
some 1 — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9065.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  require  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  a  certain  number  of  thousandth 
parts  of  fusel  oil  present  in  the  spirit  1 — I  should  fancy 
that  an  analyst  could  detect  that  at  present. 

9066.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  practical 
difficulty  supposing  there  was  a  law  that  no  wlusky 
should  be  sold  for  consumption  in  which  there  was  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  fusel  oil  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained 1 — That  could  be  easily  ascertained. 

9067.  You  think  that  would  be  fan- ?— Yes,  in  that 
case  it  would  be  adulterated  whisky — there  would  be 
too  much  fusel  oil  in  it. 

9068.  Mr  Campbell  SwinUni. — Do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  better  test  than  a  test  from  age  ? — I  think 
so.  The  same  age  would  not  affect  those  high-class 
whiskies  as  it  would  do  grain  whisky. 

9069.  The  Chairman — They  would  require  to  be 
kept  longer  ? — Yes — years  very  likely.  I  i^ould  think 
it  would  take  three  to  five  years  to  mature  some  malt 
whiskies,  while  grain  whisky  would  be  as  matured  in 
one  year. 

9070.  Then  there  would  be  no  hardship  done  to  any 
honest  trader  by  such  a  requirement  as  that^  because 
they  could  sell  a  cheap  article  bat  not  an  unwholesome 
article  new  enough  t — Yes,  it  is  quite  wholesome  new. 

9071.  Now,  not  regarding  your  own  business,  but 
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from  your  knowledge  of  what  goes  on,  have  you  ever  Edinburoh. 
heard  of  real  adulteration  of  spirits  9 — I  have  heard  of 
it,  but  have  never  seen  it. 

9072.  What  have  you  heard  of  as  being  put  into  it  1 
Vitriol  and  some  acids,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
know. 

9073.  But  you  have  heard  of  it  in  such  a  way  as 
that  you  believe  it  was  really  done  1 — No,  I  believe  it 
was  not  done. 

9074.  You  think  it  was  a  false  statement  ? — Yes.  I 
have  had  about  twenty-five  years'  experience,  and  I  never 
saw  it.  I  have  heard  of  it  being  done  by  other  people, 
but  I  never  could  find  out  who  it  was  or  how  it^was 
done,  and  I  never  believed  in  it. 

9075.  As  regards  the  dilution  of  spirit,  is  that  done 
by  the  dealer  or  the  retailer  1 — By  the  retailer. 

9076.  And  then  something  is  done,  I  suppose,  to 
restore  the  flavour  after  the  diilution  1 — Nothing  that  I 
know  of. 

9077.  You  think  they  do  not  put  anything  in  1 — No. 

9078.  Essence  of  prunes,  for  instance  1 — A  few 
ignorant  people  may  do  so ;  but  not  as  a  rule. 

9079.  As  regards  brandy,  is  the  dilution  of  brandy 
done  entirely  1:^  the  retailer] — New  brandy  is  imported 
about  proof.  It  is  usually  sent  out  to  the  trade  one, 
two,  or  three  years  old,  and  then  it  is  from  10  to  14 
under  proof.  When  the  strength  has  not  fallen  off  to 
this  extent,  either  through  age  or  having  been  kept  in  a 
wet  bond,  it  is  reduced  with  water  to  the  above  strength. 
If  kept  in  a  dry  bond  the  quantity  always  falls  off, 
while  the  strength  is  very  little,  if  anything,  reduced. 
It  comes  over  in  cases  also,  which  are  sent  out.  as 
they  come,  and  about  the  same  strength,  but  coming 
over  in  wood  it  goes  out  as  I  have  mentioned. 

9080.  Then  if  a  hotel-keeper  diluted  his  brandy  it 
would  probably  be  that  he  imported  it  himself  ]^-Dr 
imported  it  old.  It  would  be  down  in  the  strength  so 
much  as  not  to  require  any  further  reduction.  A  first- 
class  hotel  will  have  brandy  of  1863  or  1865  which  will 
be  down  20  or  25  or  perhaps  30  per  cent.,  in  which  case 
it  does  not  require  to  be  reduced. 

9081.  But  the  same  thing  mi^t  be  done  by  a,.groeer. 
A  grocer  might  purchase  brandy  about  proof  and  reduce 
it  1 — ^If  it  is  new.  It  depends  on  the  strength  at  which 
he  wishes  to  send  it  out,  and  the  price  he  is  going  to  jsell 
it  for. 

9082.  But  old  brandy  will  not  stand  reduction  1 — Not 
so  much.  It  depends  on  the  strength  at  which  it  comes 
in.  They  generally  have  a  standard  strength  at  which 
to  send  out  brandy — 14  or  20  under  proof.  If  it  is  old 
brandy  down  10  or  14  of  itself,  they  will  reduce  it  10 
per  cent,  but  the  brandy  sold  by  desders  is  generally  12 
or  14  per  cent,  under  proof. 

9083.  Mr  M'Lagan.—We  were  told  that  the  whisky 
which  some  publicans  keep,  and  which  produces  such 
bad  effects  upon  people,  contains  a  great  deal  of  that 
fusel  oil,  and  is  a  cheaper^kind  of  whisky.  Now,  your 
evidence  would  go  to  show  that  the  highest  class  whiskies 
contain  the  most  fusel  oil  1 — When  new. 

9084.  i  Well,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  publicans  would 
buy  that  high  class  whisky  ?-— They  do  not,  as  a  rule. 

9085.  They  generally  buy  grain  wlusky  1 — Generally 
blended  whisky — ^grain  whisky  and  a  portion  of  old  malt, 
making  a  very  palatable  and  wholesome  liquor. 

9086.  Then  do  you  think  there  will  be  any  use  of  the 
Commissioners  recommending  that  whisky  should  be  kept 
a  certain  time  ? — Not  the  slightest  use. 

9087.  For  the  safety  of  the  public  ?— They  can  get  it 
now  if  they  wish  it  If  people  wish  old  whisky  they 
can  get  it 

9088.  But  new  whisky  is  as  good  for  a  man  as  old 
whisky  is  9 — Quite  as  wholesome. 

9089.  The  Chairman. — I  have  been  requested  to  ask 
you  whether  you  can  distinguish  between  diluted  new 
brandy  and  brandy  reduced  naturally  from  age  9 — ^I 
should  think  sa     The  difference  is  very  great 
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ABEKDEENSHntB — 

Chief  CoiLBtable, 
Aberdeen — 

Superintendent  of  Folic8| 

Abotllshibb — 

Chief  Constable, 

Aybshire— 

Chief  Constable, 
Ayr- 

Superintendent  of  FoHce, 
Kilmarnock — 

Head  Constable, 

Banffshieb— 

Chief  Constable, 
Banff- 
Superintendent  of  Pollee, 

BSBWICKSHntE — 

Chief  Constable, 

Buteshire— 

Chief  Constable, 
Rothesay— 

Superintendent  of  Police, 

Caithness-shieb— 

Chief  Constable, 

Clackmaknanshibe — 
Chief  Constable, 

Cbomabty— 

Chief  Constable, 


Dttmbabton— 

Ohif  f  Cronfltablft.        • 
Dumbarton — 

Superintendent  of  Police,  . 

DuliFBIERSHIKE— 

Chief  Constable, 
Dumfries — 

Superintendent  of  Police,  . 
AimitTi — 

Superintendent  of  Police^  . 

EDmBUBGHSHIBE— 

Chief  Constable,        .       « 
Edinburgh — 

Superintendent  of  Pofice,  . 
Laith-r- 

Superintendent  of  Police^  . 
Musselburgh — 

Inspector  of  Police,    .. 
Portobello— 

Inspector  of  Police,  , 

Eloikbhibe — 

Chief  Constable, 
Elgin — 

Superintendent  of  Police,  . 

Fife- 

Chief  Constable, 
Dunfermline — 

SiQjgriiit^dent  of  Police,  . 

Foefarshibb — 

Chief  Constable, 
ArbroaUi — 

Superintendent  of  Police,  . 
Brechin — 

Superintendcvit  of  Police,  . 
Dundee — 

Superintendoit  of  Police,  . 
Forfar— 

Superintendent  of  PoHoe,  • 
Kirriemuir— 

Superintendelit  of  PoKcei  ^ 
Montrose — 

Snperintendoit  of  PoUbe,  . 

Haddinotomshibb— ' 

Chief  Constable, 
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441 


In  V  jbbhess-shirs — 

Chief  Constable,  ...  «.  •  .  ,443 
Inyemess — 

Superintendent  of  Police, 444 

KiBCABDINESHIBE — 

Chief  Constable,        ..»..•    445 

KlBBOflS-aBIBB— 

Chief  Constable,        ».»...    446 

ElBKOUDBRIOHTSHIBB — 

Obief  Constable,        ......    447 

Lababkshibe — 

Chief  Constable^ 448 

€Qsflg»w— 

Chief  Constable, 449 

Airdrie— 

Superintendent  of  Police,  •  •  .  •  •  450 
Gevan— 

SnperintMident  of  Felice,  •  •  •  .  r  451 
Hamilton — 

Superintendent  of  Police, 452 

MaryhiU— 

Superintendent  of  Police,  •  •  •  •  •  453 
Partick— 

Superintendent  of  Police,  .....    454 

LiNLIT&OOWSHIBE — 

Deputy  Chief  Constable, 455 

Kaibnshibe— 

Chief  Constable, 456 

Obekxt — 

Chi^  Constable,         •        «        r        . 

FXBBLESSHIEE — 

Chief  Constable,         .        .        •        •.      • 


457 


458 


Febthshibe — 

Chief  Constable, 459 

Perth- 
Superintendent  of  Police,  .        •        •        •        •    460 

Bxnfbewshiee — 

Chief  ConstaMe^  •  •  •  r  •  •  461 
Greenock — 

Superintendent  of  Police.  •  «...  462 
Piiflley— 

Superintendent  of  Foliee,  •  .  •>  r  .468 
Port-Glasgow — 

Superintendent  of  Police,  .  •  •  •  •  464 
Benfrew —  , 

Superintendent  of  Police,  .......    465 

BCSH-SHIEX— 

Chief  Constable, •466 

ROXBUEOBBHIBE— 

Chief  Constable^ 467 

Hawick— 

Superintendent  of  Police, 468 

Edso^ 

Superintendent  of  Police, 469 

Selkibkshibb— 

Chief  Constable, 470 

QiQiiahiels — 

Superintendent  of  Police, 471 

Shetland— 

Cbief  Constible, 
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Chief  ConstdUe, 
Stttling — 
"  Superintendent  of  Police, 
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.   Cbief  Constable, 
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Cbief  Constable, 
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APPENDIX   C. 


QUERIES  SENT  BY  SIR  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER, 


AND 


SPECIMEN  ANSWEES  THERETO. 


(8u  Ihidence,  Queries  1436-1439.; 


Q  U  E  K I  E  S. 


1.  What  in  your  opinion  has  been  the  effect  of  the 

present  system  of  selling  spirits  in  small  quan- 
tities in  open  vessels  by  Grocers  in  Scotland  as 
regards  the  drinking  habits  and  morals  of  the 
people;  and  is  it  or  is  it  not  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  present  system  f 

8icUe  any  fads  or  reasons  on  which  your  opinion 
is/oimdecL 

2.  Is  the  law  evaded  in  many  of  the  smaller  and 

less  respectable  Licensed  Grocers'  Shops  or  not; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  cases,  are  not 
excisable  liqnors  sold  in  these  shops  for  con- 
sumption on,  as  well  as  off,  the  premises) 

If  this  be  answered  affirmatively^  state  what 
proportion  tJiese  J^qps  hear  to  the  whole 
Licensed  Qrocenf  Shops  within  the  district, 

3.  Whether  in  many  of  the  lower  class  of  Licensed 

Grocers'  Shops,  it  is  or  is  not  the  case  that  the 
sale  of  groceries  is  in  many  cases  made  a  pretext 
only  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  on  the  premises,  and 
that  to  the  sale  of  spirits  the  success  and  profits 
of  the  business  is  mainly  owing  1 


4.  Whether  in  your  opinion  an  improvement  might 

be  anticipated  were  Licensed  Grocers  limited  to* 
tiie  sale  of  spirits  in  quart  bottles,  corked  and 
sealed,  as  in  England,  or  even  in  pint  bottles- 
corked  and  sealed  1 

5.  Whether  or  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 

or  expedient  to  shorten  the  existing  hours  for 
the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  by  Grocers  f 
Sfaie  any  fads  or  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

6.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  to  say  whether  drinking 

or  tippling  by  women  and  young  persons  in  Scot- 
land is  on  the  increase,  and  whether  or  not  this  is 
not  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  facilities  given 
by  Grocers'  Licences  for  tiie  sale  of  spirits  in 
small  quantities) 

If  answer  affirmative^  state  ihe  class  of  women 
among  whom  the  habit  is  increanng^  and 
any  facts  or  reasons  which  occur  to  you^ 
as  being  the  cause  of  this  growing  evil. 

7.  Whether  there  does  not  exist  in  Scotland  a  general 

opinion  that  the  sale  of  spirits  in  shops  where 
articles  for  domestic  consumption  are  sold  is 
objectionable. 


1.  Aberdeen, 

2.  Ayr,  County,    • 
8.  „    Baigh, 

4.  Bioinck  and  Haddington, 

5.  Bate,  Bothesay, 

6.  Dnmfries,  Boigh, 

7.  Edinbuign,  City, 

8.  Elgin  or  Moray, 

9.  Fife, 

10.  For&r,  County,      > 

11.  „      Buigh, 

12.  ^      Arbroath, 

13.  Orkney, 

14.  Renfrew,  Paisley, 

15.  „        Port  Glasffow, 

16.  Bozbnigh  and  Selkirk,  Galashiels, 
17»  •            • 

18.  Stirling,  County, 

19.  „        Borgh, 
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% 

Appendix  C. 

CouotiobBuboh. 

Answer  to  First  Query. 

Answer  to  Second  Query. 

Answer  to  Third  Query. 

Answer  to  Fonrth  Query. 

, 

ABERDEEN  CITT. 

Where  sach  a  practice 

1^  bvti^ntba  cjeai 

Such  is  the   case  to  a 

I   cannot  see  anv,   nor 
how  this  oould  be  car- 

prevails it  must  hav^  a 
bad  effect,  both  on  seller 

limited  extent  in  this 

SUPT.0»P0U01. 

any  infringement  of  the 

city. 

ried  out 

and  consumer,  from  the 

law,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  [obtain  14  con- 

manner  in  which  it  must 

be  done  to  evade  detect 

victiona   for   last  year 

• 

tion. 

out  of  276  licensed  gro- 
cers. 

■ 

AYR. 

The  system  gives  oppor- 

The law  is  evaded  in  many 

The  stock  of  groceries  In 

Yes,  very  great 

tunities  to  women  and 

some  of  these  shops  is 

CHmrOoBnABLi. 

Tfuvgl^exKnit  to  obtain 

rfiOfle,  and  this  evasion 
of  me  law  ia  not  con- 

worytSBiall* aad  in  many 

spimar  wlio  would  be 

the  success  and  profits 

ashamed  to  be  seen  go- 

fined   to    the   smaller 

of  the  business  mainly 

ing  into  a  publichouse, 
which  is  takea  advan^ 

shops.    More  than  half 

depend  on  the  sale  of 

the    licensed    grocers' 

n>mt8. 

tage  of  to  a  deplorable 
extent     Much  misery 

shopff  are  suspected  of 
sellmg  excisable  liquor 

is  caused  by  the  encour- 

for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  whenever  they 

a^^ement  and   facilities 

/ 

given  to  wives  of  work- 
ing men  to  obtain  spirits 
without  the  knowledge 
of  their  husbands;    it 

get  the  opportunity. 

will,  at  request,  enter 

under  the  head  of  some 

grocery    goods,    spirits 

, 

supplied  on  cndit    It 

1 

is   very   desirable   the 

'  pMnent   system  shottld 
be  discontinued. 

' 

AYR>3URGH. 

The  very  worst  eflsct  Of 

The  law  is  cftw,  I  ma;y 

I  wmdd  not  ear  that  the 

Itwoiid  oertdilT  be  an 

all  licences  it  (the  gro- 

say        systematically. 

groceries  are  only  and 

bottles ;  but  as  to  pint 

Supt.opPolicb.. 

cer's)  is  the  most  objec- 

evaded by  drinking  on 

always   a  pretext    for 

tionable.       It     shoukl 

the-  premiaes,  and  not 

selling  liquor.    Never- 

bvtUai, it  woold  do  no 

never  have  been*    Too 

easUy  detected;  and  the 

theless,  the  success  and 

good. 

much  facilitv  for  quiet 
or  siy  drinking,  especi- 

proportion is  compara- 
tively   the    whole    of 

profits  are  much,  and- 
often  mainlv  owing  to 

ally  for  women  getting 

them. 

the  sale  of  liquor. 

drmk,  and  marking  it 
something  else  in.  uieir 

pas9^booki« 

BERWICK  AND 

The    sale   of  spirits   in 

In  thite-tomUis  of  the 

It  would  be  a  meet  de- 

HADDINGTON. 

small     quantitiM     by 
grocers,  to  be  carried  to 
nouses  where  it  is  often 

victed     for     allowing 
drink  to  be  consumed 

Uoenaed  groaera*  she^ 
in    East   Lothian   and 

Qidsd   improvement   if 
licensed  grocers  are  re- 

on their  premises,  but 

Berwickshire   the   sale 

stricted  to  the  sale  of 

consumed  in  xnesence 

the   law   18   so    easily 

of  spirits  is  essential  to 
thdtsuoeesi  in  trade. 

spirits  in  sealed  quart 

of  chiWren,  shows  them 

evaded  that  many  es- 

bottles,   certainly   tuh 

a  bad  example,  which 
they  follow  when  older, 
ndfaiibitsofdrinkingara 
tiius  encouraged,  which 

cape  detection.    About 

tkin^   U»    than    this 

one-half  of  the  licensed 

oium<i(y  should  U  sold 
by  them. 

Kocers  allow  liquors  to 
be  consumed  on  their 

generally  increase  with 
age.    The  hi«^  rate  of 
wages  enal^ed  the  work- 

premises. 

ing    classes    to   spend 

more  monev  for  drink, 
conse<|uently  a  greater 
quantity  of  liauor  has 
been  consumed  during 
the  last  few  years,  ana 
the  craving  for  drink 

^ 

has     continued    when 
wages  are  not  so  good. 
The  sale  of  spirits  by 

stricted. 

1  BUTE. 

The  system  is  bad,  and 
should    be  done  away 
with,  for  the  reasons  I 

There  are  8  Uoenaed  gro- 

I  was  shop-boy  in  a  store 

Thesideineorkedbofetlee 

cers'shopsinthisishnd, 

20  years  ago,  and  it  was 

would  be  a  great  im- 

ROTHESAY, BURGH. 

and  <Aey  att  sett  excis- 

quite a  common  custom 
foT  the  colliers'  wives  to 

provement  The  collien^ 

state  to  question  3d., 

able  liquors    tat  con- 

wives never  aslnd  lees 

MbM'Oowak. 

, 

sumption  on*  tUa  pre- 

ask for  whisky  and  teH 

than  a  quart  berttle.  as 

mises* 

me  to  enter  it  in  thekr 

we  did  not  supply  less. 

. 

buttery  or  some  other 

80  tJiatOTil  would  stiU 
remain. 

article.     Were   it  not 
for  the  profit  on  whisky. 

many  of  these  shops 
would  not  pay. 
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SIR  BOHEET  AXffFBaJTSBESB  IJUESTIONS. 


47» 


1»raAI|nqr. 


JksBWttTtO'-ttjKlh  Qmiy. 


toOpujiilbQ— J. 


I  io  notlhfaft  ft-woBld 
¥b  je^mhte  to    twwre 

iagfw  «i7  Mile  tiwrMMie 
>«8  Hm  'poblicani.     A 

x>p«B  Ui  iMgaifion  for 

pn^vldod  1b  Ada  iiot 

'%llflUl       B 

liqnon.    . 


I  donott]ifaikitet*«blB 
evil  ^  on  the  increue 
here. 


on  this  Bubiect  I  do 
not  think  it  is  generallj 
objectionable. 


t^omr. 


I  am  not  of  opinion  there 
wonld  be  much  adran- 
ta^  in  shortening  the 
existing  hours. 


There  is  in  this  county  a 
deplorable  amount  of 
tippling  by  women  and 
younff  persons^and  with- 
out doubt  this  is,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  owing; 
to  the  facilities  fpyen  by  | 
grocers'  licences  for  the; 
sale  of 'spirits  in  small' 
quantities.  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  habit 
is  increasing,  but  it  is, 

lent. 


tl  believe  there  does. 


AYR. 

Cmiff  Cohbtabu. 


Should  open  and  shut 
with  the  rest  of  the 
spiiit-dealers,  for  gro- 
ceries as  well  as  drmk, 
in  order  to  deter  them 
from  supplying  those 
going  to  their  work 
about  6  iuiL  with  their 
'morning  dram/  and 
also  all  the  ''drouthies" 
about  the  comers,  be- 
fore the  publican  dare 
open,  and  .the  same  at 


It  is  mfieniable  that 
drinking  and  tippling 
are  on  the  increase  by 
women  and  youngsters. 
Every  locality  has  its 
peculiar  kind  of  indue- 
tnr,  and  it  is  the  workers 
of  both  sexes;  and,  as 
above  stated,  the  '  gro- 
cer's morning  dram' 
commences  it,  at  meal 
times  it  is  renewed,  and 
often  ends  in  their  be- 
ing dmnkat  nighL 


I  have  been  in  the  police' 
force  for  the  last  8& 
years— S5  of  that  in 
Ayrshire— and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  here, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  the  opinion  all  over 
Scotland.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  could  be  done 
otherwise  —  with  any 
one  conversant  with  the 
prenuses. 


AYR,  BURGH. 
SuPT.  or  Poud. 


'oonsider  lioensed  gro> 
cers'  shops  should  be 
open  ih>m  8  ▲.!!.  to  8 
F»x.  en  an  wedc  days 
excq>t  Saturdays,  ^hen 
they  iiboxdd  close  at  10 
P.M.,  remaining  closed 
on  Sunday. 


See  answer  to  No.  1.  The 
women  who  drink  most 
are  the  lower  class  of 
tradesmen  and  labour- 
ers' wives,  but  a  num- 
ber of  women  in  a  better 
position  'drink.'  llie 
nabit  was  increased  by 
higher  wa^es,  allowing 
more  to  be  spent  in 
drink,  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  persons  who  have 
contracted  the  habit  to, 
give  it  up.  I 


TheieisagMMMl 
that  mater  mtdotton 
should  be  plaoed  on  ihe 
sale  of  dnnk,  with  Ihe 
view  to  ohesk  intsm- 
peianoe,  but  I  do  not 
find  it  directed  princi- 
pally against  giDoars. 


Hofving  fdr  42  jetn  had 
to  en&ree  the^lsws  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of 
drink  in  Scotland,  I  am 
anabled  to  say  tiiat 
mete  sestiidaoniaaeoes- 
aary  to  cheek  iaten- 
peraaoe,  b«t  if  an  Act 
IB  pMsed  directed  only 
agansfrgiooeEB'  shops,  I 
dMidedfy  think  it  will 
be  but  a  half  raeamre. 
As  chief-constable  of 
Berwickshire,  I  have 
constant  opportunity  of 
observing  the  working 
of  the  laws  r^^arding 
drink  and  drinking  in 
Northumberland  and 
Berwick  •  upon-  Tweed, 
and  am  of  opinion  that 
unless  some,  if  not  all. 
the  piDviaions  as^unst 
wM  oonsumer  in  Bngiish 
Ac4a  aseaot  indudedin 
tirosextseasun  passed 
foi'BcillflBd,iittle0wd 
will  be  done. 


BBBWIGK  AND 
HADDINOTON. 

Gmxr  COSSXABLB. 


I  do  not  seethata|yj|oo4 
would  result  from  short-; 
ening  the  horns. 


Tippling  among  women 
in  this  island  is  greatly 
on  the  increase,  bu1| 
how  produced  I  am  nos 
prepared  to  say. 


That  Is  becoming  the 
ceneral  opiBieo,inwldch 
I  quite  agree. 


BUTE. 

ROTHESAY,  BT7RGH. 
Mb  M'Gowav. 
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COVm  OR  BUBOH. 
Infonnaiit* 


DU1CFBI£S«  BUBQH. 
Bun,  OF  POUCB. 


EDINBURGH,  CITY. 
J.  BuBif-MuBDocH,  Esq. 


Answer  to  First  Qnery. 


It  is  hot  adviBable  to  con- 
tinae  the  present  sys- 
tem. Numerous  facts 
could  be  stated.  For 
example,  children  of  all 
ages  are  sent  for  drink 
to  drunken  mothers, 
and  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation  are 
demoralised  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The 
law  is  yery  defective  on 
this  point,  and  more 
iigury  is  done  to  Society 
than  the  Legislature  is 
aware  of,  by  the  facili- 
ties that  are  siven  to 
the  Toung  for  obtaining 
drink,  either  as  mes- 
sengers or  otherwise.)  • 


ELGIN  OB  MORAY. 

CHISF  CONSTABUS.    \i 


I  am  unhesitatingly  of 
ophiion  that  the  effect 
specified  in  Query  1  is 
tnorouffhly  bad,  and 
that  the  present  sys- 
tem should  oe  changed. 
Grocers'  shops  being 
available  for  the  pro- 
curing of  spirits  in 
small  quantities  leads  to 
great  abuse  in  many 
ways.  As  one  fact,  I 
remember  a  servant 
maid  of  ours  (a  few  years 
ago)  having  come  home 
from  one  of  these  shops 
so  drunk  as  to  fall  down 
at  my  door. 


Answer  to  Second  Query. 


Yes.    4  to  1  at  least. 


Answer  to  Third  Query. 


It  is  the  case. 


I  believe  the  law  is,  and 
that  extensively,  so 
evaded.  As  to  the  town 
of  Stilling,-  this  was 
proved  to  me  and  others 
by  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  of  influence, 
who  had  gone  through 
on  purpose  to  make  en- 
quiries in  the  matter. 


FIFE. 

CHZSF  COBBTABLK. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not.  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  present  sys- 
teuL  Men  obtain  spirits 
in  open  vessels,  and 
come  on  the  streets  or 
other  public  places, 
where  they  stand  drink- 
ing,  often  witii  a  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls 
watching  the  pro<£ed- 
ings,  and  heanng  the 

t  ribaldry  of  intojdcated 

»  persons. 


The  first  part  of  Query  3 
I  cannot  from  personal 
knowledge  reply  to.  As 
to  the  second,  I  have 
spoken  with  many  li- 
censed grocers  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  they  hav^ 
with  one  exception,  said 
or  indicated,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  profits 
accrued  to  them  from 
the  sale  of  spirits. 


Yes. 

One  ocmviction  forTevery 
26  licensed  houses,  but 
the  number  of  convic- 
tions is  no  criterion  as 
to  the  extent  that  the 
law  is  evaded.    Many 
incases  are   brought  to 
1^  trial  without  obtaining 
t  convictions,   owing    to 
'  the  conflicting  nature  of 
5  the  evidence.  Yet  there 
V  are  strong  grounds  for 
^  believing  that  the  law 
^has  been  evaded. 


This  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer.  At  a  rule, 
1  do  not  think  grocers 
sell  in  'open  vessels,' 
as,  however  small  the 
quantity,  it  is  usually 
in  bottles  corked  if  not 
sealed. 


I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  I 
believe  that,  taking  all 
classes  of  grocers  into 
account,  the  nugority 
sell  for  consumption 
on  the  premises  to 
parties  they  can  trust, 
or  in  whom  they  have 
confidence  that  they 
won't  inform  the  police. 


Answer  to  Fourth  Qkuxj, 


I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
great  improvement 
might  be  anticipated 
were  licensed  grocera 
limited  to  a  certain 
rental.  Small  grocers 
would  evade  the  law  ia 
the  same  manner  in 
r^ard  to  quuitity  as 
they  do  at  present  in 
regard  to  coDsumptioiL 


Most  undoabtedly. 


It  is  the 
that 


he  general 
such  is  the 


opinion 


I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  grocers  would 
give  up  their  shops  as 
unprofitable  were  they 
not  licensed  to  sell 
spirits. 


I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  pre- 
sent system,  were  licen- 
sed grocers  limited  to 
the  sale  of  spirits  in 
quart  or  pint  bottles 
corked  and  sealed. 


That  I  am  doubtfiil  of. 
In  my  opinion  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  drive 
the  people  who  go  at 
present  to  the  grocers  to 
buy  small  quantities 
from  them  to  the; 
publican,  and  would  not 
lessen  the  actual  oon- 
stunption. 
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A  swer  to  Fifth  Query. 


Respectable  grocers  are 
not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  advantage  of  the 
hours  at  present  allow- 
ed ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  smallgrocers  should 
not  hold  a  licence. 


Answer  to  Sixth  Query. 


It  is  within  my  know- 
ledge that  drinking  is 
on  the  increase. 

Workmen's  wives. 

The  outrageous  number 
of    licences    that    i 
granted. 


Answer  to  Seventh  Query. 


There  has  been  a  decided 
and  very  general  opinion 
for  a  number  of  years 
in  Scotland  that  small 
grocers  should  not  hold 
licences  for  the  sale  of 
excisable  liquors. 


Remarks. 


If  you  are  to  have  a 
healthy  and  vigorous 
population,  they  ought 
to  oe  prevented,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  taking 
or  eiren  tasting  strong 
drink  before  tney  are 
18  years  of  age.  The 
certificates  issued  to 
innkeepers,  kc,  should 
have  18  instead  of  14 
years  as  at  present 


CoTTimr  OB  BuBOB. 
Infoimaat. 


DXnCFRIES,  BUBOH. 
Sun.  OF  POUOB. 


I  think  it  would  be  highly 
desirable. 


Of  my  own  knowledge  I 
cannot  speak  to  this 
query,  but  I  have  heard 
many  credible  witnesses 
say  that  driukine  (from 
whatever  cause)  was 
upon  the  increase 
amongst  young  persons. 


I  am  satisfied  that  a  very 
strong  opinion  of  this 
kind  IS  now  entertained. 


I  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able toshorten  the  exist- 
ing hours  for  the  saJe  of 
excisable  liquors  by 
grocers ;  but  unlesstheir 
shops  are  shut  against 
the  sale  of  all  gooos,  the 
law  would  be  generally 
evaded. 


I  cannot  say  that  drink- 
ing by  women  is  on  the 
increase,  but  it  is  so 
among  young  men ;  but 
this  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  wages. 


So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  a  general  opinion 
does  exist  that  the  sale 
of  spirits  in  such  shops 
is  objectionable. 


EDINBURQH,  dTT. 

J.  BUBN-MUBDOOH.,  EbQ. 


ELOIN  OB  MORAY. 

Cmsr  C0N8TABLB. 


I  think  that  both  grocers 
and  publicans  might  be 
restncted  one  hour  each 
in  the  evenings,  with 
advantage  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  public ; 
or  probably,  as  better. 
1  hour  for  grocers,  ana 
i  hour  for  publicans. 


As  to  this  I  cannot  say. 
I  believe  women  go  and 
get  drink  in  grocers' 
shops  when  they  pro- 
babiy  would  not  go  to  a 
pubUchouse  for  it  so 
readily.  I  refer  to  the 
class  of  tradesmen's 
wives  and  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced persons. 


Not  to  my  knowledge. 


PIFR 

ChOBF  COSBTIELB. 


TF 
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COtmr  OB  BUBQB. 


Answer  to  Rrst  Query. 


Answer  to  Second  Qtiery. 


Answer  to  Third  Qnety. 


Answer  to  Fourth  Onerj. 


FOBS^AIU 

CttdBF  COtlttTABLB. 


FORFAB,  BURGH, 
SUfT.  OF  POLId. 


ARBROATH,  BUBGH. 
8UPT.  OF  Poud. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
effect  has  been  ii^jari- 
OQs,  and  tending  to 
increase  piriTate  drink- 
ing and  drinking  habits, 
as  it  is,  I  think,  admit- 
ted Qiat  many  respect- 
able penons,  women 
especially,  go  or  send  to 
the  nocer  for  small 
qoaimties  of  spirits 
which  are  consumed 
personally  and  priyately 
who  would  not  go  or 
send  to  the  public  house. 


It  Ib  a  fact  that  many 
grocen  allow  the  spirits 
to  be  consumed  on  the 
prremises.  Speaking 
roughly,  about  a  third 
do  It  very  flrequently, 
anotiier  third  less  tre- 
quently,  and  only  to 
certain  customers,  and 
probably  about  a  third 
not  at  all,  but  occa- 
sionally even  the  best 
houses  are  not  free  from 
some  badc-shop  drink- 
ing. 


It  is  the  case  that  some 
licensed  grocers  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  of 
a  trade  except  in  spirits 
and  ales,  &c. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  an  improve- 
ment to  limit  to  pint — 
if  not  to  quart— bottles 
corked  and  sealed,  as  I 
think  when  the  spirits 
were  really  required  for 
family  use,  a  pmt  bottle 
would  not  be  a  laige 
quantity  to  provide,  and 
it  would  tend  to  cJieck 
the  practice  of  drinking 
arismg  from  getting  it 
in  gills  and  half-gills  and 
even  smaller  quantities. 


The  effect  has  been  to 
increase  tippling  and 
drinking,  ana  especially 
amongst  working  m&'s 
wives.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  continue  the 
present  system.  I  have 
known  quarrels  between 
husbands  and  wives,  the 
ground  of  which  was 
the  wives  getting  credit 
from  their  grocer,  and 
'goods '  entered  into 
weir  pass-book,  when 
in  pomt  of  fact  the 
goocus  got  was  whisky. 
There  are  tipplers  who 
go  to  grocers  shops  who 
would  not  be  seen  en- 
tering a  publichouse — 
the  apparent  reason 
being  tney  do  not  wish 
their  neighbours  to 
know  they  tipple. 


As  regards  grocers'  shops 
in  towns,  1  consider  the 
present  system  most 
pernicious,  as  great 
numbers  of  women  and 
young  children  are 
brou^t  into  contact 
with  intoxicating  drink 
in  grooBTB*  that  would 
never  think  of  it  had 
they  to  go  to  a  ppblic- 
house  for  it.  This  is 
my  experience  of  26 
years  as  a  police  officer, 
first  as  a  constable,  10 
years  as  a  detective,  and 
IS  so  still. 


OBKNEY. 

SUFF.  OF  POUOI. 


RENFREW. 
PAISLET. 

SUFT.  Of  POUGE. 


The  present  system  often 
enables  females  possess- 
ed of  but  little  money 
to  obtain  spirits  when 
otherwise  they  could 
not.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  shorten  the 
hours  for  selling,  as 
generally  spirits  are  sold 
under  the  pretence  of 
other  goods. 


I  have  had  no  complaints 
about  grocers  selling 
spirits  in  small  Quanti- 
ties in  open  vessels,  but 
often  heard  that  women 
get  spirits,  and  have  the 
same  entwed  as  goods 
in  pass-books. 


Tes.  Total  number 
1876-7, 17 ;  of  these.  2 
do  not  evade  the  law. 
In  1877-8,  total  num- 
ber. 20.  There  were  8 
adaitional  licences 

granted  in  April  last, 
which  oiUy  came  in 
foroe  at  Whitsunday. 
I  have  not  had  experi- 
ence of  these  three ;  but 
I  am  certain  they  can- 
not exist  unless  they  do 
as  the  majority  of  their 
neighbours  do — evade 
the  law. 


Tes;  and  the  better  class 
of  shops,  too. 


Tes.  We  have  49  grocers 
licensed,  and  out  of  that 
number  there  are  not 
more  than  6  who  do  not 
consume  on  the  pre- 
mises. 


I  presume  so,  as  few  or 
none  of  these  shops  suc- 
ceed without  a  Uoenoe. 


The  law  is  generally 
evaded  in  grocers'  shops, 
e8i>ecially  when  not 
under  strict  police 
supervision.  The  whole 
shops  within  this  county 
and  burgh,  more  or  less 
have  the  same  tendency 
to  evade  the  law,  and  in 
particular  in  country 
districts. 


In  many  cases  the  sale  of 
groceries  is  made  a  pre- 
text for  the  sale  of 
spirits,  especially  in  late 
houses,  so  that  in  many 
instances  the  success  of 
the  grocery  business 
depends  on  the  spirit 
trade. 


We  generally  in  Paisley 
have  1  or  2  convictions 
Against  grocers  during 
the  year  for  selling 
spirits  consumed  on 
the  premises. 


In  low  rented  shops  I 
believe  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  sale  of  drink 
they  could  not  make  a 
livelihood. 


I  am  of  opinion  an  im- 
provement may  reason- 
ably be  expected,  lam 
quite  certain,  howeyer, 
that  a  number  of  those 
lieensed     hen    would 
break  the  eesia  and  go 
on  as  they  are  doing,  as 
they  could  not  live  for 
want  of  trade.    There 
are  too  many  Ucenoes 
here.  There  is  alioenaed 
house  for  every  162  of 
the  population.     That 
is  including  inns,  puUio- 
houses,  and  grocers. 


Certainly. 


It  would  be  an  improve- 
ment were  srocers  re- 
stricted to  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  quart  bottles 
only. 


If  parties  want  drink, 
they  will  have  it,  one 
way  or  the  other. 
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Anmer  to  Filth  Query. 

Answer  to  Sixth  Query. 

Answer  to  Seventy  Query. 

Bemarka. 

ComnrroBBwHU 
Tnfaimiwrt. 

I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
be.  but  only  if  the  pub. 
Uchouses  were  also  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  only  on  Saturday 
nights  that  grocers  keep 
open  the  m  iaisk  and 
in     Bsouffhty     Feiry, 
where     the     licensing 
Qpori     restrioted     the 
hour  for  closing  of  pub- 
Uohouses   to   10  p.m., 

not  so  restricted,  closed 
their  places    at  same 
hour  for  the  year  the 
regulation  was  In  opera- 
tion. 

I    cannot    answer    this 
affirmatively.   I  believe 
there  is  an  increase  of 
drinking  following  on 
the  increase  of  wages  in 
all  feBBdes  and  employ- 
ment9»   and    there    is 
some  increase  in    do- 
mestic   drinking,  pro- 
bably    owing    to    the 
small  quantities  to  be 
got  from  grocers,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  the 
increase  in  domestic  is 
greater    m    proportion 
than    the    increase  in 
general  drinking. 

There     does     exist    an 
opinion  that  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  grocers'  shops 
is  objectionable,  found- 
ed to  some  extent  on 
the  beUef  that  spirits 
are   often    entered    as 
groceries,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  least  respect- 
able grocers,   may  be 
troa;  but  my  experi- 
ence doea  not  juAtifTme 
in  saying  that  this  is 
done  to  mueh  extent  in 
country  district. 

FOWAR 

Yes.    Because  15  hours  a 
day  is  too  long  for  the 
srooer  and  his  assistants 
to  work,  and  because 
public  convenience  does 
not  require    them    so 
long. 

Yea.    Yes,  to  a  consider- 
able    extent    amongst 
married    women     and 
factory  operatives.  The 
cause  of  the  former  is 
facUities  given  by  gro- 
cers  and   high  wsj^es, 
and  the  latter  DVoonfine- 
ment  in  factories,  which 
creates  a    morbidness, 
I   think,  or  thirst   for 
stimulants;    also    high 
wages,  and  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  their  parents 

Yes. 

There  should  only  be  2 
classes  of  certificates  to 
deal  in  spirits  and  other 
exoieable  liquors,  viz., 
1,  inns  and  hoteLs;  and, 

former  to  be  bound  to 
have   cooked  food    as 
well   as  other  refre^* 
ments  for  travellers  imd 
the  public,  and  6  bed- 
rooms over  and  above 
the        accommodation 
needed    fbr    the    inn- 
keeper    himself,     the 
maximum  number    of 
inns,  kc.  to  be  restrict^ 
ed  to  1  lu  every  600  of 
the  population.      The 
latter  (spirit-dealers)  to 
be  limited  to  the  sale  of 
spirits,  porter,  and  ales, 
in  gallons,  quarts,   or 
pints,  in  botUee  or  bar- 
rels  or  casks,   coriced 
and  sealed,    llie  maxi- 
mum number  of  spirit- 
dealers  to  be  resMcted 
to  1  to  every  500  of  the 
popuhition  of  the  dis- 

FORFAE,  BURGH. 
SUPT.  ofPouci. 

I  have  doubts  of  this. 
Qreat       inconvenience 
would  arise  from  the 
want  of  real  groceries 
and  provisions,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  open  for 
that   purpose  without 
seUing  dnnk  so  long  as 
the  door  of  the  shop  is 
open. 

Yes;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that     is     the    proper 
remedy  in  towns  and 
populous  places:   viz., 
to  separate  the  drink 
entirely  firam  that  trade. 

ABBBOAXEUBIIBGSL 

To  shorten  the  hours  for 
the  sale  of  spirits  would 
prevent    ptfties    from 
obtaining  drink    from 
srocers  when  reftised  by 
mnkeepers  after  11  p.m. 

I  cannot  say  from  my  own 
knowledge,  so  far  as  I 
have  known  this  district, 
whether  drinking  is  on 
the  increase  or  not,  but 
I  beUeve  that  generaUy 
in  Scotland  such  is  the 
case. 

It  is  not  considered  in 
this  county  to  be  objec- 
tionable to  sell  spirits 
in  shops  where  articles 
for  domestic  consump- 
tion are  sold,  because 
the  public  believe  that 

spirits  than  ions  and 
hotelB  generally  do. 

ORKNEY. 

SUFT.  OF  POUGB. 

It  would. 

1 

It  may  be  with  women 
but  not  young  persons. 

1 

i 
1 

In  huge  respectable  li- 
censed grocers'  shops,  I 
do  not  think  there  are 
objections. 

t 

REJ^Jy'KEW. 

PAISLEY,  BURGH. 
SuPT.  OF  Police. 
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OOUMTT  OR  BUBOH. 

Inforauuit.  ' 


KENFEEW— ccm^d 
POBT-GLASGOW,  BURUH. 
SuPT.  o»  Police. 


Answer  to  First  Query. 


In  my  opinion  the  present 
system  of  selling;  spirits 
in  small  quantities  in 
open  vessels  has  had  a 
pernicious  effect  on  the 
drinkiug  habits  and 
morals  of  the  people, 
and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  continue  the  present 
system.  I  base  my 
opinion  upon  facts 
Wnioh  have  come  under 
my  notice  as  superin- 
tendent of  police.  For 
instance  I  may  state 
that  I  have  a  number  of 
men  nnder  my  charge 
in  the  cleansing  depart- 
ment of  this  town,  and 
whenever  these  men  got 
their  ffoods  out  of  a 
licensed  grocer's  shop, 
it  was  found  that  their 
pay  could  not  keep 
them,  and  upon  investf- 
gation  I  fotmd  that  the 
reason  why  their  ac- 
count to  the  nocer  was 
so  high  was  tnat  spirits 
had  been  got  to  a  very 
large  extent,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  their 
wives,  and  marked  as 
goods;  and  so  far  had 
the  matter  gone  with 
these  men  that  I  had  to 
prevent  them  from  deal- 
ing with  licensed  g^rocers 
altogether.  It  has  also 
come  under  my  notice 
that  workmen's  wives 
are  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting spirits  from  their 
grocer,  and  having  the 
same  marked  in  their 
pass-book  as  cash. 


Answer  to  Second  Query. 


There  are  9  licensed  cro- 
cers  within  the  burgh  of 
Port-Glasgow,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  law  has 
been  evaded  in  almost 
the  whole  of  their  pre- 
mises, although  convic- 
tions have  only  bem 
gpt  against  (S  of  the  par- 
ties for  the  sale  of 
liquors  for  consumption 
on  their  premises. 

Note.— ^  of  those  parties 
have  since  ceased  to 
hold  certificates,  so  that 
onl  V  8  out  of  the  present 
9  licensed  grocers  have 
been  convicted. 


Answer  to  Third  Query. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  sale  of 
groceries  in  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  licensed 
grocers*  shops,  is  a  pre- 
text only  for  the  safe  of 
spirits,  and  that  to  the 
sale  of  spirits  the  sno- 
oess  and  profits  is 
mainly  owing. 


Answer  to  Fourth  Qmery. 


In  my  opinion  an  im- 
provement might  be  an- 
ticipated were  licensed 
grocers  limited  to  the 
sale  of  spirits  in  quart 
bottles,  corked  and 
sealed.  It  is  my  decided 
opinion  that  licensed 
grocers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  in  qiian> 
titles  less  than  a  quart. 


KOXBUEGH  AND 
SELEIEK 

GALASHIELS,  BURGH. 

SuPT.  or  PoucE.; 


The  present  system  of 
selling  drink  in  small 
quantities  in  open  ves- 
sels in  grocers*  shops 
has  encouraged  drinking 
amongst  married  wo- 
men. What  can  be 
worse  than  a  mother 
sending  a  small  child  in 
this  way?  I  have  known 
many  instances  of 
drunken  mothers  doing 
so.  To  my  mind  the 
present  system  ought 
not  to  continue. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  law 
is  daily  evaded  in  many 
of  the  less  respectable 
licensed  ^procers'  shops 
by  selhng  excisable 
to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

The  proportion  of  such 
shops  to  the  whole  li- 
censed ^cers  in  this 
burgh  IS  about  one- 
fourth. 


In  many  of  the  lower 
class  of  grocers'  shops 
scarcely  any  groceries 
are  kept  on  uie  pre- 
mises, and  the  business 
done  in  such  shops  al- 
most entirely  depends 
upon  the  sale  of  spirits. 


In  my  opinion  a  great] 
imi>rovement  miffht  be 
anticipated  were  licens- 
ed grocers  limited  tosell 
even  in  nint  botUea, 
corked  and  sealed. 


Mb  Thomas  Mbsseb. 


I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  system  has 
been  that  the  wives  of 
working  men  especially 
have  often  ao^uired  in- 
temperate habits,  from 
the  facility  with  which 
spirits  can  be  got  fh^m 

r»rs.  I  have  seen  it 
a  locality  where  a 
grocer's  licence  has  been 
granted  where  one  did 
not  previously  exist 


The  law  is  evaded  in  many 
of  the  shops ;  liquors  are 
consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises in  I  believe  full^ 
one-hcUf  of  all  the  li- 
censed grocers*  shops 
in  the  district 


In  one  or  two  of  the 
licensed  grocers*  shops 
this  is  the  case,  the  sale 
of  groceries  being  a 
mere  trifle,  the  owners 
themselves  having  been 
known  to  say  that,  but 
for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
their  business  would 
not  be  worth  having. 


I  think  this  limitation 
would  be  an  improve- 
ment 
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Answer  to  Fifth  Query. 


Anawer  to  Sixth  Qaery. 


Answer  to  Seventh  Query. 


Remarks. 


COUNTT  OR  BUBOH. 

Infonnant. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to 
shorten  the  existing 
hours  for  the  sale  of 
excisable  liquors  by 
grocers,  for  this  reason, 
that  where  these  pre- 
mises can  be  kept  open 
as  at  present  to  11 
o'clock  at  night,  a 
temptation  is  held  out 
to  a  number  of  working 
men  who  are  dealing 
with  the  grocer  to  step 
into  his  snop  and  con- 
sume excisanle  liquors 
on  the  premises.  I  may 
state  as  a  significant 
fact,  that  the  last  8 
couTictions  had  against 
licensed  grocers  in  this 
place  were  on  account 
of  parties  being  found 
consuming  excisable 
liquors  on  the  premises 

'  after  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 


In  my  opinion  the  exist- 
ing honn  might  be 
shortened  with  advan- 
tage to  communities, 
but  so  long  as  public- 
houses  are  allowed  ,to 
keep  open  to  a  late  hour, 
I  cannot  see  what  gooa 
would  be  effected  by 
such  a  change. 


It  is  not  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  that 
drinking  by  women  and 
voung  persons  is  on  the 
increase. 


I  believe  that  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the 
sale  of  spirits  in  shops 
where  articles  of  domes- 
tic consumption  are 
sold  is  objectionable. 


RENFREW— Con^dL 
PORT-OLASGOW,  BURGH. 
Sun.  OF  PoucB. 


In  this  locality  the  licens- 
ed grocers  do  not  keep 
very  late  hours  except 
on  Saturday,  when  I 
think  they  ought  to  be 
xestricted  to  10  o'clock. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  is  the  actual  state 
of  Scotland  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  I  can 
only  say  that  if  any 
increase      has      taken 

glace  in  this  burgh  it 
I  not  a  large  one.  The 
class  of  women  among 
amonff  whom  this  habit 
may  oe  said  to  exist 
most,  is  working  men's 
wives.) 


To  mv  certain  knowledge, 
such  is  the  case,  and 
the  grocers'  licences  are 
mainly  the  cause  of  it 
I  know  personally 
several  wives  of  work- 
ing men,  hitherto  strict- 
ly sober,  lately  have 
been  acquiring  tippling 
habits,  and  are,  1  fear, 
gwng  very  fatt. 


large 

portion  of  the  public 
think  that  the  sale  of 
spirits  ought  not  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  same 
premises  as  those  used 
for  the  sale  of  articles 
for  domestic  purposes. 


ROXBURGH  AND 
SELIKRK 

GALASHIELS,  BURGH. 

SuPT.  OP  Police. 


There  is  a  growing  opinion 
in  this  direction,  and 
though  shortening  the 
hours  and  limiting  the 
sale  to  sealed  bottles 
would  do  some  good,  I 
believe  the  great  body 
of  the  people  would  m 
glad  to  have  them 
abolished  altogether. 


Mr  Thomas  BIbbsbb. 
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Answer  to  Fiirt  Query. 


Answer  to  Seccmd  Qoery. 


Answer  to  Third  Qnny. 


Annnr  to  PovQi  Qwcy* 


STIBUNa 

Cbhp  CknraTABUE. 


My  opinion  is  that  the 
present  system  hu  little 
effect  npon  the  habits 
and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple as  affordine  facilities 
for  obtaining  ourink,  and 
were  it  put  a  stop  to  the 
same  facilities  wonld  be 
afforded  by  public- 
houses. 


Them  is  no  doubtthatthe 
lawiflfre^uently  evaded, 
and  excisable  liquors 
are  often  allowed  to  be 
consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises. It  is  difficult  to 
state  accurately  the 
proportion  of  shops  who 
thus  break  the  law,  but 
would  state  it  generally 
at  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole. 


It  is  not  the  case  in  many 
instances,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  case 
in 


I  do  not  think  any  agree- 
able inq>roTem«nt  mifliit 
be  expected  fhuntbe 
changes  here  indicated. 
They  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  sending  to 
the  publichousec  i3ie 
persons  nHio  are  ai  pre- 
sent suppliedby  licensed 
grooen. 


STIRLING  BURGH. 
SuPT.  OF  Police. 


In  my  opinion,  the  pre-, 
sent  s]^m  of  selling 

3)irits  in  small  quanti- 
es  in  open  vessels  by 
^;rocers  has  a  demoral- 
izing effect  among  thfe 
poorer  classes,  and 
ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued, or  some  other 
system  adopted.  Drink 
is  often  got  ingrocera' 
shops  by  people  who 
would  never  think  of 
^oing  to  a  publican's  for 
it.  It  is  also  got  by 
women  and  put  into  the 
grocer's  book  as  grocer- 
ies, to  deceive  the  hus- 
band. 


The  law  is  evaded  by 
every  small  grocer. 
Grocers  are  oftenwatched 
by  the  police,  and  fined 
for  allowing  drink  to  be 
consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  proportion 
of  such  shops  to  the 
whole  licensed  grocers 
in  this  burgh  is  about 
10  per  cent. 


Many  of  the  smaller  gro- 
oerr  businesses  would 
not  pay  if  they  had  not 
a  licence  to  sell  drink 
on  the  premises^  and  to 
the  sale  of  spirits  the 
success  of  the  business 
is  mainly  owing. 


In  my  q>inion  it  would 
be  a  great  imniofsment  j 
wen  Uoensea  grocss  \ 
limited  to  the  Mle  of .' 

Suart  or  even  pint  Iwt- 1 
les,  and  such  a  j|iteD  / 
would  be  a  besent  to  I 
the  working  pt^nlstion 
of  Scotland.  | 

\ 
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5 
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7 
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11 
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20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 

27-« 
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27-^ 
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Name  op  Writeb. 


John  D.  Whyte,  licensed  grocer. 

Rev.  Dr  Longmuir,  Aberdeen,  .... 

John  Dickson,  labourer,  Dundee, 

James  Robertson,  Provost  of  Maryhill,     . 

Daniel  Ainslie,  Esq., 

Hugh  Barclay,  Sheriff  of  Perthshire, 

W.  H.  Henderson,  Linlithgow, 

James  Dick,  licensed  grocer,  Edinburgh,  . 

Anonymous, 

Anonymous, 

J.  M.  Stewart,  Edinburgh,        .... 
Walter  Gilbert,  Edinburgh,      .... 

J.  Buchanan,  Irvine, 

John  Bruce,  Edinburgh, 

P.  Brodie,  North  Berwick,        .... 

A.  Duncan,  MoraysliireL 

P.  Sturrock,  Provost  of  Kilmarnock, 

Geoi|;e  Andrew,  Johnstone.      .... 

William  Thorbnm,  licensed  grocer,  Edinbuigh, 

Graham  Somervell,  Convene]^  Ck)unty  of  Ayr,  . 

D.  Boyle  of  Shewalton.  Ayrshire, 

C.  G.  Shaw.  Clerk  of  Peace.  Ayrahire, 

James  H.  Park,  Canonbie,        .... 

John  Todd,  Edinburgh, 

A.  Mackay,  Glasgow, 


J.  Hislop,  Dundee, 

William  Sim,  Crane  Qnsiries,  Inveraray,  .        .        <        . 

Da,  with  enclosure, 

William  Sim  to  J.  Wyle,  Esq.,  Chamberlain,  Inv«rsxay, . 

J.  Wylie  to  William  Sim, 

Da,  *  ...... 

Adam  Sharp,  Manager,  Crane  Quarries,  to  William  Sim, . 


Subject. 


Experience  of  working  of  grocers'  licence. 

Against  grocers' licences, 

Enclosing  account, 

Licensing, 

Remarks  on  intemperance, 

Penalty  for  drunkenness,* 

Convenience  of  grocers'  licence.    Rental.     Licensing  body, 

Opinion  on  the  subject. 

Conditions  of  licence  should  be  placed  over  tlie  door, 
Against  sugsrestian  of  having  no  cask  on  t^  in  shop^ 

On  sale  to  cnildren. 

Suggestion  to  check  dmnkeiinees,     ..... 
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Evasion  of  law  by  grooen» 

PtieeofwUsky. 

In  favour  of  sealed  bottles, 

Evils  of  system, 

Approves  of  system,  with  care  ezerdsed  in  granting  licences. 
Spirits  should  be  sold  at  proof  standard,  .       .        .        . 

On  system  of  credit, 

Age  of  whisky, 

Do. 


Temptation  to  lieensed  grocer's  apprentices. 
Carts  selling  liquor  in  country  disWcts,    . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Da,. 

Do. 
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Axunm  to  Fifth  Qaery. 


Same  tamwtt  as  No,  4. 


I  do  not  think  that  any 
altenttion  on  the  exist- 
ing honn  wooid  make 
any  material  difference 

-  aa  to  the  sale  or  oon- 
sumption  in  noh 
plaoea. 


Answer  to  Siztii  Query. 


I  do  not  think  drinking 
or  tippling  by  women 
or  young  persons  is  on 
the  increase  in  Scotland, 
or  at  all  events  in  this 
county,  to  which  alone 
my     information     ez> 


Drinking  by  women  Ss 
steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  the 
facilitieB  £iven  by  the 
erooers  selling  spirits. 
This  increase  Is  among 
the  poorer  of  the  work- 
ing class,  who  get  their 
provisions  from  small 
grocers,  and  pay  their 
bill  fortnighay.  It  is 
within  my  knowledge 
that  such  people  often 
get  spirits  marked  for 
grooerles  in  their  pass- 


Answer  to  Seventh  Query. 


I  am  tmable  to  answer 
this  question. 


I  think  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  objecaon- 
able. 


Remarks. 


COUNTT  OB  BUBQH. 

Inionnant. 


8TIBLINQ. 

Chuf  CossTianx. 


STIRLING,  BURGH. 
SUPT.  OPPOUOB. 
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W.  B.  Wise,  Edinbursh, 

From  a  Country  Parish  Minister, 

From  the  same, 
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Committee, 
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A  Ladyin  the  Country, 
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Andrew  Usher,  distiller,  Edinburgh,  «     .        .        .        . 

J.  M.  G.  Ross,  distiller,  Ross-shire, 

Dimoan  Kennedy,  (Hasgow, 

Paper, ,        .        . 

Quotation  frdfai  Report   of  Superintendent  of  Police, 

Dundee,         ...••.... 

Three  returns  from  Co^pnerative  Stores,  and  three  frtim 
licensed  grocers  in  a  uiining  district,      .... 

Frands  Reid,  to  Olcugow  Heraid, 

John  Tawse,  Edinburgh, 

Table  referred  to  in  49, . 

William  Skinny,  Town  deik,  Bdinborgh, 

Table 
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GROCERS'  LICENSES  OOMMISSIOK 


(1.) 

Tayport,  9th  OqtoW  1877. 
W.  J.  Mure,  Esq., 
12  Ainslie  Place,  Edinboigh. 

Sm, — Having  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  licensing 
question  for  some  years  past,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  cite 
my  experience  of  the  working  of  grocers'  licences. 

I  am  a  licensed  grocer  in  a  snudl  country  town,  and  have 
observed  the  effects  of  these  licences  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  my  opinion  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the  country 
offers  considerable  differences  from  that  in  populous  places, 
and  in  my  opinion,  while  grocers'  licences  nught  be  abolished 
without  anv  great  hardship  perhaps  tp  the  inhabitants  of  a 
populous  place  like  Edinburgh,  they  could  not  be  so  in  a 
small  country  town  or  village,  as  in  a  large  town  there  are 
always  three  distinct  descriptions  of  licences — ^the  wholesale 
spirit-dealer,  the  licensed  grocer,  and  the  publican ;  the 
nrst  mentioned  are  in  general  so  plentiful  that  no  great 
hardship  would  accrue  to  the  respectable  working  classes, 
who  object  to  going  to'  a  publichouse,  as  they  could  get 
supplied  in  any  quantity  from  the  wholesale  merchant ;  but 
they  could  not  do  80*in"a  small  country  town,  where  there 
is  no  wholesale  men^iant,  but  where  the  licensed  grocer 
supplies  his  place. 

The  working  man  cannot  afford  to  buv  by  the  ^^on,  or 
even  bv  the  bottle,  but  goes  for  his  liquor  to  his  grocer, 
with  whom  he  has  dealt  possibly  for  years,  and  in  whom  it 
is  presumable  to  suppose  he  has  every  confidence  in  supply- 
ing him  with  a  comparatively  pure  and  unadulterated 
article ;  besides  a  very  common  idea  prevails  among  the 
poorer  classes,  that  they  get  a  better  article  from  a  grocer 
than  from  a  publichouse.  Besides,  by  abolishing  grocers* 
licences  in  country  districts,  it  seems  to  create  an  invidious 
distinction  between  the  rich  and  poor,  and  that,  in  so  far  as 
the  former  have  no  restrictions  as  to  the  means  of  procuring 
a  supply  of  liquor,  the  poor  man  is  practicaUy  shut  up  to 
get  lus  from  one  source  only. 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  that  grocers'  licences  encourage 
habits  of  intemperance  amon^  women  and  young  persons, 
I  don't  think  thev  are  worse  smners  in  that  respect  tnan  the 
publicans ;  they  don't  invite,  ask,  or  insist  on  their  customers 
to  take  drink  ;  indeed,  I  think  the  interest  of  a  respectable 
srocer  would  be  to  keep  their  customers  temperate,  for  he 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  sale  of  drink  for  a  living, 
and  he  knows  that  a  drunkard  will  not  be  a  good  customer. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  fair  to  open  this  question  on  the 
unauthorised  assumption  that  grocers' licences  are  altogetbei' 
evil,  and  must  accordingly  be  abolished,  for  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  very  greatly  of  proof. 

Let  the  sheriffs,  magistrates,  superintendents  of  police, 
and  their  subordinates  be  asked  where  the  criminals  appre- 
hended under  the  influence,  or  in  consequence  of  the  aouse, 
of  intoxicating  drink,  were  supplied  with  it,  then  let  these 
licences  be  abolished  as  a  class  which  are  proved  to  give 
the  greatest  facilities  for  intoxication,  and,  in  consequence, 
crime. 

Practically,  this  is  the  utmost  a  free  government  can  do 
to  mitigate  the  acknowledged  evils  of  intemperance,  for  no 
government  can  make  its  subjects  either  mom  or  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  may  palliate,  but  can  never  eradicate 
the  evil. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
Government,  in  omer  to  raise  the  character  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade,  to  let  the*licences  of  each  district  to  the  highest 
bidders,  and  let  the  first  conviction  deprive  the  holder  of 
his  licence. 

The  licensed  grocer  has  been  accused  of  selling  drink  on 
the  premises,  but  seeing  that  the  law,  by  the  ineauality  of 
the  licences,  puts  a  great  inducement  in  his  way  for  doing 
so,  I  think  it  hardly  fair  to  censure  him  so  severely,  as  he 
feels  there  can  be  no  moral  guilt  in  doing  what  another 
man  is  allowed  to  do  with  impunity,  under  very  similar 
circumstances;  as,  while  the  publican  is  allowed  to  sell 
liquor  either  on  or  out  of  the  premises,  the  licensed  grocer, 
who  pays  the  same  licence  as  the  foilner,  ifrtestricted  to  sell 
drink  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  If  the  publican 
were  restricted  to.  selling  6n  the  premises,  with  tne  same 
amount  of  licence  as  the  grocer,  the  latter  would  be  put  on 
his  honour  to  obey  the  law,  and  would  have  every  induce- 
ment to  do  so ;  whereas,  as  it  at  present  stands,  he  has 
every  inducement  to  break  the  law,  ifso  inclined. — I  remain, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  John  D.  White. 


the  spirit-dealer,  and  consequently  feel  much  interest  in 
the  Iu)yal  Commission  on  this  subject 

I  was  led  to  see  the  Injustice  of  ^e  union  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  consequence  of  one  of  my  elders  and  one 
of  my  deacons,  who  were  grocers,  but  who  conscientiously 
refused  to  take  licences,  assuring  me  of  their  difficulty  in 
making  a  livelihood  by  selling  groceries  and  provisions 
alone ;  because,  when  many  of  tneir  customers  found  that 
they  could  not  get  spirits  along  with  their  groceries,  they 
went  to  the  licensed  grocers.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  disadvantage  imder  which  they  laboured  ;  for  thu 
licensed  grocer  sold  some  articles,  notably  su^,  at  or  below 
prime  cost,  so  that  the  unlicensed  grocer,  in  giving  the  same 
ouallty  at  the  same  price,  had  no  profit  JBy  these  means 
the  licensed  grocer  drew  customers  around  him  to  the  pre* 
judice  of  his  unlicensed  neighbour. 

I  believe  that  women  get  spirits  at  the  licensed  grocers' 
who  would  not  go  into  a  mere  spirit-shop. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  spirits  are  entered  in  pass- 
books as  sundfia,  so  that  the  purchase  of  drink  may  be 
concealed. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  selling  drink  in  sealed  bottler 
would  be  the  means  of  taking  more  drink  into  the  house  at 
once  than  is  done  under  the  present  system ;  for  I  have 
been  told,  hf  an  eye-witness,  that  a  woman  had  been  seen 
goinc  into  a  grocer's  shop  half-a-dozen  times  in  a  day  for  a 
small  supply  of  drink ;  whereas,  had  she  been  oblind  to 
take  it  alt  at  once,  the  probabilJity  is  t^t  she  wooid  bnre 
swallowed  it  all  at  once,  and  so  rendered  herself  useleas. 

I  have  been  assured  that  some  licensed  grocers  say  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  drink,  they  might  shut  shop. 

I  believe  that  scnne  licensed  grocers  long  to  be  relieved 
from  a  part  of  their  business  that  they  feel  to  be  inconsiBtent 
with  their  Christian  profession,  and  continue  it  only  in  self- 
defence. 

I  believe  that  many  customers  would  be  glad  that  such 
temptations  were  swept  out  of  the  way.  I  found  this  beliel 
on  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  East  North  Street  readily 
si^ed  a  petition  I  once  got  up  for  the  suppression  of  a 
spurit-shop  in  that  locality. 

Holding  my  principles,  I  should  decidedly  recommend 
shortening  the  nours  during  which  all  these  houses  are 
open ;  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  on  Saturday  night  Li 
the  best  means  of  more  effectually  unfitting  men  for  the 
duties  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Of  the  two  office-bearers  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  may 
state  that  the  elder  is  dead,  and  that  the  deacon  now  occupies 
a  station  that  requires  both  intelligence  and  activity,  at  a 
distance  from  Aberdeen,  so  that  it  was  not  from  want  of 
these  qualities  that  he  was  not  successful  as  a  grocer. 

If  anything  I  have  stated  can  be  of  service  to  forward  the 
investigations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
appear  and  repeat  my  evidence ;  if  not,  I  may  state  that 
the  opinion  of  all  with  whom  I  have  intercourse  is  that  the 
licence  should  be  denied  to  grocers,  and  that  the  granting 
of  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
secret  and  domestic  tippling. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Lonqmuir,  A.M.,  LLP. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Royal  Commission,  &c,  &c. 


(2.) 


Aberdeen,  5  Dee  Place,  3d  Nov.  1877. 
Dear  Sib,— -I  liave  been  a  minister  in  Aberdeen  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  have  practised  and  inculcated 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  for  forty-five  years.  I 
daim  to  have»been  aniong  the  first  who  pubficly  condemned 
the  connection  of  the  business  of  the  grower  with  that  of 


.  (a)— For  Evidence,  See  Q.  6674. 

Shipyard,  Dundee,  6th  Oct,  1877. 
To  the  Hon.  Chairmanx)f 
Qovemment  Commissioners,  Edinburgh. 

I  notice  by  the  papers  that  vou  are  met  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  grocers'  licences.    I  wish  to  (uaw 

your  attention  to  the  enclosed  account  of  Mr  , 

grocer-and  spirit-merchant,  and  contracted  by  my  wife  (who, 
1  am  son^  to,  is  addicted  to  drink).  It  shows  quite  clearly 
the  facilities  given  to  women  in  their  husbands'  absence. 
You  will  notice  the  word  (iqua  appearing  in  the  account. 
Mr.  Peddie  told  me  when  I  asked  tor  an  explanation  of  tibe 
word  that  it  meant  a  kind  of  liquor  (intoxicating),  either 
whisky,  rum, brandy,  or  any  kind  he.  was  licensed  to  sell. 
As  I  have  the  account  to  j»y,  would  you  kindly  return  it 
to  the  above  address.  Hoping  this  little  item  may  assist 
you  in  your  rightful  cause,  I  am  your  humble  and 
obedient  servant^ 

John  Dicksov,  labourer, 

Ship  Yard,  Dundee. 

Mrs 

Bought  of 1  Family  Grocer, 

Tea,  Wine,  and  Spirit  Merchant 
1877. 
August  4.— Balance  on  account    .       .       .     ^^2  19    7^ 
Loaves  1/2,  beef  1/6,  sugar  8d., 

tea8d 4    0 

Butter  1/2,  aqua  1/5,  ham  8d., 
aqua  8d. .       «       .       •       .  3  11 
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1877.  Brought  forward,        £3    1^ 

AoffUBt  4. — Starch  Id.,  com  flour  1),  loaves 

1/2 I  ^ 

Syrup  4W ,  pepper  Id.,  ham  lOd., 

lo^7d 1  10* 

Loaf  4d.,  matches  Id.,  syrup  2|d.  0    7| 

Mustard 0    1 

„    20. — Loaves  1/2,  eggs  6d.,  syrup  2jd., 

loaves  1/2        ...        .  3    Oj 

Aqua  8d.,  eggs  Od.,  beef  4Jd.       .  1    6| 

„    21.— Loaves  1/9,  Ktter  7d.  .        .  2    4 

„    22.— Loaves   1/2,  tea  4d.,  sugar  4d., 

syrup  2jd.       ....  2    Oj 

Meal  34d.,  aqua  4d.,  beef  4id., 

loaf  71   .^   .        .        .        !  17 

Aqua  4d.,  beef4id.,  aqua  4d., 

beef  9d 1     9J 

Two  loaves  1/2,  aqua  4d.     .        .  16 

^    23. — Loaf  7d.,  butter  7d.,  syrup  2jd., 

aqua  4d.  ....  18^ 

Loaves   1/2,  eago    4d.,  tea  4d., 

bacon  Sd.         .        .        .        .  2    6 

Aqua    9d.       24.— Loaves     1/2, 
bloaters,  3d.     ...        .  22 

„    24.— Loaves  1/2,  syrup  2jd.,  aqua  4d.  1     8i 

Potjam3|d.,  bloaters  id!  .        .  0    4} 


„    23.— By  cash 


M  13     9^ 
1     4    0 

£3    9    9^ 


(4.)— For  Evidence, jS«  Q.  3946,  3979. 

Rosebank,  Maryhill,  22d  October  1877. 

Sir, — ^With  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  me  on 
Friday  last  as  the  Provost  of  the  burgh  of  Maryhill  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Grocers*  Licences,  I  desire  to 
correct  an  error  which  I  fell  into  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment 

1  observe  from  the  newspapers  that  I  then  stated  that 
the  magistrates  were  content  with  the  influence  which  they 
possessed  in  the  licensing  courts.  This  is  not  so.  They 
nave  been  from  the  oHgin  of  the  burgh  most  desirous  of 
securing  absolute  control  over  the  licensing  of  publichouses, 
ivnd  over  oflFences  committed  against  the  certificate.  They 
consider  that  the  magistrates  of  a  burgh  are  the  best  judges 
of  the  localities  within  their  bounds  where  licences  ought 
to  be  mnted,  and  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  them.  It  is  notorious  that  a  very  Targe  proportion  of 
the  police  crime  in  any  burgh  emanates  from  the  frequenters 
of  publiohouses,  and  as  it  is  the  magistrates'  duty  to  sup- 
press and  punish  crime,  it  surely  follows  that  they  ought  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  those  houses  which  mainly 
contribute  to  it  If  the  power  of  granting  licences  should 
not  be  absolutely  vested  m  the  magistrates  of  burghs  they 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  power  of  vetoing  the  granting 
of  any  licence  within  their  bounds  by  a  court  sittmg  at  a 
distance,  and  composed  of  justices  not  one  of  whom  may  be 
resident  within  its  l>oundaries. 

The  magistrates  are  and  have  all  along  been  very  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  the  sole  power  of  prose- 
cuting all  offences  committed  by  licence-holders  against  the 
terms  of  their  certificates.  At  present  the  magistrates  are 
authorised  to  prosecute  offences  committed  by  unlicensed 
persons,  but  not  offences  committed  against  a  certi- 
ficate. For  such  an  offence  to  be  prosecuted  it  is  necessary 
to  cite  the  accused  licence-holder  nefore  the  justices,  who 
sit  in  court  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Tlie  accused  party, 
along  with  all  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  exculpa- 
tion, must  also  attejid  tl^ere,  and  if  other  business  requires 
it  the  case  may  be  contipu^  till  a  future  day,  and  in  this 
way  one,  if  not  two,  di^ys  are  lost  by  the  accused  party 
and  the  witnesses  cited.  And  as  in  such  cases  the  police 
superintendent  and  a  number  of  his  constables  are  gene- 
rally reouired  to  give  evidence,  it  follows  that  their  duties 
are  for  tne  time  neglected,  and  their  beats  within  the  burgh 
are  without  protection.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  conse- 
quences which  ought  not  to  be  the  result  of  any  legalised 
system,  and  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  remove  them 
ought  to  have  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.— I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jahss  Robebtson. 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq.,  advocate. 


(5.) 


If  your  Commission  be  enabled  to  remove — or  will  restrict 
in  a  great  d^ree — this  crying  evil,  you  will  merit  the  deep 
gratitude  of  your  feUowmen  all  ovet  the  world. — Yours  very 
truly,  Dan.  Ainslib, 

One  of  the  Licensing  Committee  for  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Right  Honourable 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart., 

Royal  Commission  on  Grocers'  Licences, 
31  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Remarki  on  InUmperanct. 

This  subject  has  long  had  my  anxious  attention ;  and 
although  I  do  not  sp^  with  the  authority  of  an  eve- 
witness,  the  suggestions  I  venture  to  make  are  founded 
upon  information  I  have  received  from  truAworthy  sources, 
and  I  believe  may  be  as  fully  relied  on,  as  if  obtained  from 
personal  observations. 

Legislation  never  can  cure  this  vice, — a  heart  right  with 
God  alone  can  ;  still  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
evil  may  help  to  diminisl^.  tho  curse  under  which  we  now 
so  heavily  groan,  I  venture,  therefore,  to  note  my  ideas 
thereon. 

L  Believing  that  **  temptations  tempt,^  I  would  reduce 
the  number  of  places  where  intoxicating  liquon  can  aaaily 
be  procured,  thereby  lessening  the  facuities  for  obtaining 
drink.  At  present  drink  is  supplied  early  and  late,  and  in 
any  quantities, — 

(1.^  At  inns  or  publiohouses ; 

i2.\  At  grocers'  shops  ;  and^ 
3.)  At  shebeens. 

The  number  of  these  I  would  entirely  reduce ;  and 

IL  In  addition  to  existing  restrictions  I  suggest  (1)  that 
liquor  be  not  supplied  at  inns  or  publichousee  to  outside 
customers  before  8  a.m.  or  after  8  p.m.  ;  within  these  hours 
(when  ih»  working  man  should  be  at  home)  the  chief  evil 
is  done ;  and  (2)  that  the  publican  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  responsible  (in  part  at  least)  for  the  mischief  occa- 
sioned by  an  inebriate,  who  can  be  proved  to  have  got  his 
last  supply  of  drink  at  the  publican's  house.  Grocers 
should,  m  addition  to  present  restrictions,  be  prohibited 
from  selling  spirits  (1)  in  a  less  quantity  tiian  one  quart, 
and  that  in  sealed  bottles — this  i  thine  of  much  conse- 
quence. (2.)  On  a  first  offence  against  any  of  the  licence 
regulations,  parties  should  be  heavily  fined.  Forfeiture  of 
licence  should  be  the  penalty  of  a  second  breach  thereof. 
Local  influence  is  ao  constantly  brought  to  bear  on  J.P/s 
that  unless  these  penalties  are  unalterable,  they  will  surely 
and  speedily  become  a  dead  letter.  ^3.)  Bick-doors.  in 
places  where  ^irits  are  permitted  to  oe  sold,  should  in 
every  case  be  prohibited.  (4.)  The  Act*  lately  obtained  by 
the  Greenock  authorities,  enabling  them  to  punish  parties 
committed  for  drunkenness  by  a  fine  of  408.  or  twenty  days' 
imprisonment  for  each  offence  ^instead  of  5s.  fine,  or  twelve 
hoars'  confinement)  ought^  I  uiink,  to  be  universally  ap- 
plied. 

IIL  Shebeening. — Fine  the  landlord  heavilv  on  the  first, 
more  heavily  on  a  second  offence,  and  on  a  third  shut  up 
the  house  for  three  years.  Imprison  the  shebeener  for  six 
months  without  alternative  of  fine.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  police  are  constantly  Imbed  to  wink  at  drinking  irregu- 
larities ;  make  such  connivance  a  very  grave  offence,  to  be 
heavUyjpunished. 

IV.  Tne  power  of  granting  lioencee  for  the  sale  of  drink 
should  be  entirely  nemoved  from  the  magistrates,  and  from 
others  whose  appointments  are  in  any  way  dependent  on 
public  election,  ahd  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
independent  committee.  Let  the  maffistratea  have  a  veto 
on  every  Uoence  granted.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  number  of  licences,  a  thing  most,  desirable ; 
and  would  at  the  same  time  obviate  the  evil  of  leaving  the 
granter  of  the  licence  in  any  decree  under  the  influence  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  licence  is  given.  The  power  now 
possessed  by  spirit-dealers  over  all  elections,  as  is  well 
Known,  is  enormous,  and  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

Dah.  AiMSiiln. 

The  Gart,  Callander, 
4th  October  1877. 

*  See  Sheriff  Hugh  Barclay's  encloeed  letter  of  this  date,  on  thit 
Greenock  Act,  just  received. 


The  Qart,  Callander, 
5th  October  1877. 
Dear  Sir  Jambs, — I  venture,  as  promised,  to  trouble 
you  with  my  views— annexed— =on  the  greatest  curse  with 
which  our  highly-favoai«d  country  is  afflicted. 


(5a.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  6353. 

Court  House,  Perth, 
4th  October  1877. 
My  dbar  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  yesterda/s  date 
with  slip  from  a  newspaper. 

Our  old  Scotch  statutes  had  a  pecuniary  fine  for  drunken- 
ness, per  M,  with  a  sliding  scale  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant ; 
but  these  statutes  have  Mcome  obsolete.  The  English  had 
always  statutes  with  punishments  for  being  'drunk  and 
incapable.'     But  in  Scotland,  nnlen  drink  caused  a  braich 
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of  peace,  which  was  generally  the  case,  then  there  was  no 
offence,  even  there  was  helpless  incapability.  The  Act 
1862  first  introduced  the  penalty  for  *  being  drunk  and 
*  incapable'  (section  23).  The  penalty  was  10s.  originally, 
but  the  Lords  reduced  it  to  5s.,  as  in  England.  The  clause 
in  Scotland  is  a  dead  letter,  because  before  the  nian  can, 
at  the  instance  of  the  fiscal,  be  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
the  24  hours  are  over,  and  even  though  he  be  brought  in- 
stantly to  court,  the  punishment  is  only  to  let  the  man 
become  sober  to  renew  his  debauch.  Better  make  it  30 
days,  to  teach  him  a  lesson  of  sobriety,  or,  better  still,  bail 
or  deposit  that  he  never  will  be  foimd  drunk  again. 
Greenock  has  got  a  private  Police  Act ;  we  should  have  a 
general  statute. 

I  wish  I  had  known  of  Mr  Lennie's  motion  at  the  county 
meeting  on  Tuesday.  I  could  have  given  him  some  impor- 
tant fects  to  prove  that  the  whisky  of  the  poor  is  shame- 
fully adulterated  with  ingredients  to  cause  total  oblivion, 
and  for  twopence  a  man  can  purchase  total  insensibility. — 
Yours  ever  truly,  Hugh  Barclay. 

Daniel  Ainshe,  Esquire. 

(6.) 

Linlithgow,  9th  October  1877. 

Sib,— I  am  sorry  that  my  continued  absence  from  home 
has  prevented  my  sooner  replying  to  your  second  letter.  I 
fear  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  before  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Friday  first 

Since  I  wrote  you,  however,  I"  have  been  reading  the 
evidence  already  led,  as  reported  in  the  pubUc  prints,  and 
I  do  not  know  if  I  could  say  anything  that  would  assist 
the  Commissioners  in  framing  their  Report.  Where  there 
has  been  so  much  stated  upon  mere  hearsay  and  report,  I 
might  add  what  I  learn  from  the  police  reports  and  other- 
wise. But  I  have  very  few  opportunities  of  observing  what 
goes  on  in  the  shops  of  the  licensed  grocers,  and  could 
adduce  very  few  facts  worth  mentioning. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  for  a  certain  class  of  society 
who  are  not  sufiiciently  wealthy  to  keep  a  cellar  of  their 
own,  or  to  purchase  from  a  wine-mercnuit  properly  so 
called,  grocers'  licences  are  found  very  convenient.  A 
female  servant  can  be  sent  to  such  places  while  she  would 
decline  to  go  to  a  publichouse,  and  ner  master  and  mistress 
would  share  her  feelings.  By  the  lower  classes,  or  at  least 
by  the  lowest  classes  of  working  men  and  their  wives, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  grocers'  hcences,  and  undoubtedly 
much  harm  is  done.  I  incline  at  present  to  think  that  the 
present  law  allowing  grocers'  licences  should  not  be  repealed, 
but  that  the  licensing  majpstrates  should  be  exhorted  to 
use  much  more  discrimination  in  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tions. It  is  plain  that  what  might  be  a  reasonable  number 
of  grocers'  licences  ^  1000  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
would  be  an  unmitigated  evil  in  some  of  the  larse  mining 
villages  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I  doubt  wheuier  there 
should  be  any  licensed  grocers  in  a  place  where  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  miners,  and  I  would  certainly  refuse  to 
license  a  store  kept  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  large 
works.  Further,  there  should  be  a  statutory  prohibition 
against  licensing  publichouses  or  grocers'  shops  which  have 
any  internal  communication  with  a  dwelung-house,  or 
which  can  be  opened  in  any  way  but  from  the  public 
street 

I  know  that  miners'  wives  have  no  scruple  in  fre<}uent- 
ing  publichouses,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
their  husbands^  and  I  have  great  reason  for  suspecting 
that  they  often  get  liquors  from  grocers  (usually  whiskyl 
and  cause  it  to  be  entered  in  the  pass-book  as  ''goods. 
Some  of  the  Sheriff-Substitutes  who  hold  Small  Debt 
Courts  in  the  mining  districts  could  speak  to  these  points 
with  authority. 

I  observe  tnat  some  suggestions  are  made  as  to  a  fixed 
rental  for  grocers.  There  can  be  no  sum  fixed  by  statute 
which  would  not  either  press  too  lightly  on  places  in  town 
or  two  heavily  on  country  grocers.  I  woula  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  no  power  to  commute  any 
penalties,  and  that  on  a  second  conviction  the  punishment 
should  be  imprisonment  only. 

There  is  so  much  canvassmg  of  cotmty  magistrates  that 
I  would  not  be  surprised  that  the  Sheriff  Principal  or 
the  Sheriff-Substitute  would  find  themselves  able  to  dis- 
pose of  publicans'  licences  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  do  at  present — I  am  your  most 
obedt  servant,  W.  H.  Henderson. 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq.,  &c,  &c. 


(7.) 


stand  my  neighbour,  Mr  J.  W.  Robertson,  26  Forrest  Road, 
is  to  appear,  and  as  my  views  exactly  correspond  witii  hia, 
I  therefore  think  it  unnecessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Comnnssion.  I  may  just  say  that  I  have  a  large  retail 
business,  and  my  customers  never  expect  to  be  treated 
when  paying  their  accounts. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  a  pint  bottle  to  be  the  smallest 
quantity  sold,  but  it  would  not  lessen  drunkenness.  I 
have  been  twenty-three  years  a  grocer,  and  have  only  been 
asked  once  or  twice  to  mark  goods  for  whisky.  I  have  it 
(of  course  only  from  hearsay)  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
back-shop  drinking  principally  allowed  by  those  not  bred 
to  the  tiide.  Rauier  than  place  any  further  restrictions 
on  the  trade,  I  would  say  separate  the  two  trades;  the 
spirit-trade  would  be  then  much  easier  dealt  with.  But 
for  the  licence  many  now  in  the  trade,  not  bred  to  it,  would 
not  be  in  it  Trusting  you  will  excuse  me  appearing 
personally. — I  am  yours  respectftilly,  Jakes  Dick. 

P.S. — This  may  be  read  publicly. 


J.  D. 


(8.) — See  Report,  par.  66,  Recommendation  16. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission,  Dundee. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  every 
person  who  holds  a  licence  from  the  magistrates  for  the  safe 
of  liquors,  were  required  to  have  over  every  entrance  doorc^ 
their  licensed  premises,  a  si^board  painted  in  "bold  black 
letters  on  a  wnite  ground  shewing  the  name  in  full,  and 
such  other  words  as  would  fully  express  the  trade  allowed 
to  be  carried  on,  Uius  : — John  Brown,  licensed  to  retail  beer, 
spirits  and  wine  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  or  as  the 
case  might  be.    At  present  there  is  no  distinction  in  the 
signs  in  Dundee  ;  some  grocers'  windows  are  exactly  got  up 
in  the  style  of  the  dram-shop,  and  many  people  are  ignorant 
of  what  sort  of  licence  is  held  by  the  shopkeeper.    The 
requirement  would,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be  a  wholesome 
check  on  the  trader. 


(».) 


There  should  be  a  penalty  against  those  who  hare  not 
iheir  padlock  on  the  door  at  least  thirty  minutes  after  the 
closing  hour. 

*  Qrocers  who  have  their  house  at  the  back  of  their  shops 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  have  not,  as 
if  any  persons  are  seen  issuing  from  the  latter  (after 
the  closing  hour)  they  are  at  once  set  down  as  people  evading 
the  law,  whereas  those  people  going  in  and  out  of  the 
grocer,  who  has  the  house  (aner  tne  closing  hour)  are  said  to 
Be  members  of  the  household,  lodjgers,  or  friends  visiting 
such,  but  who  are  nothing  of  the  kmd. 

There  should  be  no  backroom  or  dwelling-houses ;  let  there 
be  only  the  shop  above  and  cellars  below.  As  r^ards  keep- 
ing the  stock  of  spirits,  &c,  in  the  cellar,  it  would  never  do  ; 
we  would  require,  for  instance — 

a  lot  of  vials  with  J  a  rill  at 
1  gin,  at 
H  gill  at 


igiUat 

H^at 
2      „ 
igillat 

2     „ 

igiUat 

l^giilat 
2     „ 


2M. 

5d. 

7id. 

lOd. 

3d. 

6d. 

9d. 

Is. 

lOjd 

Is.  2d. 

4d. 

8d. 

Is. 

ls.4d. 


66  Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh,  October  12, 1877. 
Mr  W.  J.  Mure. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  and  find 
it  impossible  to  attend  to-day  as  requested.    But  I  under- 


Another  remark  Ib  that  those  who  come  for  small  quantity 
have  generally  favourite  bottles  for  the  whisky  to  be  put 
in,  same  as  favourite  tea-pots,  as  generally  the  bottles  used 
for  i  gill,  1  gill,  and  1^  guls  are  those  which  formerly  con- 
tained sauces,  ketchup,  coffee,  and  medidne,  because  they 
are  cheapest,  bejng  second  hand,  and  costing  6d.  per  dozen 
or  M.  each. 

The  small  shops  with  the  house  at  the  back,  and  who  do 
a  dram  trade,  do  not  go  to  the  cask  in  the  front  shop  for  the 
whisky,  but  have  a  quart  or  a  pint  in  the  back  premises 
ready  for  nips. 

So  that  taking  the  casks  to  the  cellar  or  the  back  shop 
would  ma^e  it  aU  the  handier  for  those  who  evade  the  law, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  front  shop  but  in  the  back  where  it  is 
consumed,  as  less  liable  to  be  noticed. 
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(10.) 

10  Belford  Terrace,  Edinburgh, 
12tli  October  1877. 
J.  Mure,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 

Oommisaion  on  Grocers'  Licences. 
Sir, — Having  dealt  for  some  years  with  a  grocer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fountain  Bndce,  I  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  sale  of  "^msky  in  small  quantities 
to  young  children.  Many  of  those  supplied  were  scantily 
clothed  poor  like  creatures,  and  appetu^  sadly  in  want  of 
clothing  and  food.  What  I  particularly  wish  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  that  the  children 
were  tempted  to  return  on  a  similar  errand  by  receiving  a 
few  lozenges  along  with  their  purchase.  I  deprecated  the 
purchase  of  liquor  by  such  to  the  grocer  himself,  and  his 
reply  was,  "  that  he  did  not  much  like  it,  but  if  he  did  not 
supply  them  another  would,"  or  words  to  that  effect 

I  cannot  offer,  from  personal  observation,  any  information 
regarding  liquor  consumed  on  grocers*  premises,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  widespread  belief  that 
such  is  the  case. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obeaient  servant, 

J.  M.  Stewabt. 


(11.) 


Edinburgh,  18  West  Nicolson  Street, 
October  12,  1877. 

Sir. — Having  taken  notice  of  a  few  of  the  suggestions 
raven  by  witnesses  before  the  Commission  of  which  you  are 
the  honoured  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  offer  a  few 
which  are,  I  think,  calculated  to  check  drunkenness.  If  I 
had  time  at  my  disposal,  which  unfortunately  I  have  not, 
being  but  a  working  man j  I  would  have  come  personally ; 
but  to  suit  circumstances  I  beg  to  write  what  I  may  have 
to  say  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

I  have  been  formerly  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
grocery  business  (licenised  and  otherwise),  and  also  in  the 
publican  business  as  weU,  but  left  them  on  conscientious 
KTounds,  after  many  years  devoted  study  of  both  sides  of 
tne  question.  Hoping  that  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  worthy  of  your  consideration,  I  humbly  submit  them  to 
you  and  your  committee  assembled. 

Ist.  Separate  the  groceiy,  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  business 
entirely,  so  as  to  prevent  exdseable  liquors  from  being  got 
in  name  of  goods. 

2d.  Put  a  tax  of  ^.  on  each  gill  of  whisky,  or  Is.  4d.  per 
gallon ;  this  to  1)e  a  municipal  tax  upon  all  spirits  on  bemg 
taken  from  the  bond,  and  a  like  proportionate  tax  upon  aU 
other  exciseable  drinks.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  be 
used  in  each  municipality  where  it  is  levied  and  the  drink 
consumed,  so  as  to  cause  the  consumers  to  contribute  to  a 
certain  extent  towards  de&aying  the  expenditure  drained 
from  the  nation  at  present  more  or  less  through  drunken- 
ness. 

3d.  Cause  publichouses  to  be  closed  at  9  p.m.  instead  of 
11  P.M.  as  at  present  It  has  frequently  come  under  my 
own  notice  wmle  in  the  publichouse  business  that  working 
men  returning  from  work  drop  into  these  places  from  5,  6, 
and  7,  others  at  8  p.m.  quite  sober,  but  at  9  o'clock  they  j<et 
oblivious,  and  forget  home,  wife,  and  familv,  and  being 
allowed  to  sit,  as  in  Scotland  they  are,  in  boxes  till  11 
o'clock,  many  are  helplessly  dnmk,  all  of  them,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  having  too  much  drink. 

4th.  Cause  every  vendor  of  spirits  of  all  kinds  to  label  all 
bottles  in  which  he  serves  them  in  any  Quantity  whatever, 
to  be  carried  out  by  customers,  wherebv  he  may  be  known 
in  cases  when  served  to  a  person  uncter  the  influence  of 
drink.  I  have  seen  much  mischief  done  through  men  getting 
drink  away  with  them  when  in  this  condition. 

5th.  Render  it  penal  in  cases  where  drink  is  asked  for 
by  persons  under  its  influence  and  served,  both  in  the  case 
of  Uie  purchaser  and  vendor. 

Note, — ^The  seal  of  a  cork  is  broken  when  the  cork  is 
drawn,  and  may  be  otherwise  obliterated,  but  a  label  remains 
on  the  side  of  the  bottle  entire. — Obediently  yours, 

Sir  J.  Fergusson,  Bart,  Walter  Gilbert. 

Chairman,  Royal  Commission. 


(12.) 


Irvine,  Sept  28, 1877. 
D£AR«SiR, — ^After  the  Royal  Commission  is  done  sitting 
on  grocers'  licences,  if  it  is  the  case  that  they  are  to  seU 
spirits,  what  I  would  propose  is  that  they  have  no  back 
snope,  and  no  sacks  of  flour  nor  tea  boxes.  These  are  the 
nooks  and  comers  that  the  women  and  men  swallow  their 
glasses  like  a  cdiot.  Also,  I  have  no  grocer  to  have  his 
whisky-barrels  at  the  back  of  Jiis  shop.  All  the  grocers 
Tni^iTitAin  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  whisky  they  seu  they 
might  shut  their  door  for  any  profit  there  is  off  the  groceries. 
We  have  shops  in  this  town  that  have  not  one  pound's  worth 
of  grocer's  goods  in  their  fiJioj)— they  have  plenty  of  whisky 


and  ale  also.  We  have  the  largest  ironmonger  in  this  town 
—you  can  get  a  gill  of  whisky  or  a  quart  of  ale.  I  know 
a  great  many  cases  of  men  having  drunken  women  for 
wives ;  they  get  the  grocer  to  put  down  provisions  for 
whisky.  We  will  never  have  things  right  till  the  grocers* 
licences  are  done  away  with ;  they  are  a  curse  to  the  country. 
I  think  the  spirit  dealer  works  his  business  honester  far 
than  the  grocer. —Yours  truly, 

J.  Buchanan. 

(13.) 

63  Princes  St,  Edinburgh,  Oct  11, 1877. 
Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Grocers'  licences. 

Dear  Sir, — ^As  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  leads  me 
in  deciding,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  liberty  of  super- 
vision be  given  to  the  police  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  grocers'  licences  as  is  given  in  the  case  of 
publichouses  and  hotels. 

I  was  myself  bred  to  the  grocery,  wine,  and  spirit  trade, 
and  have  been  since  1862  connected  with  the  trade. 

I  had  a  grocer's  licence  in  Brougham  Place  for  about  two  - 
years. 

I  have  now  a  publican's  licence  here. 

I  have  been  a  commercial  traveller  between  Newcastle 
and  Thurso,  doing  business  in  most  towns  and  villages  on 
the  east  coast. 

It  is  not  the  ^neral  custom  to  treat  servant  girls  or  caa- 
tomers  with  whisky  when  paying  accoimts.  It  is  the  very 
general  custom  to  ^ve  a  lx)ttle  of  wine  as  a  gift  at  New 
Year  time ;  some  give  a  parcel  of  tea. 

It  is  not  the  general  custom  of  grocers  allowing  drinking 
in  their  back  shops,  but  I  have  known  exceptions. 

I  do  not  agree  to  the  quart  bottle  system.  I  rather  agree 
to  the  gill  bottle  properly  corked,  not  sealed. 

I  never  knew  of  whisxy  or  other  liquors  being  marked 
in  a  pass-book  as  potatoes,  soap,  &c.,  and  never  was  asked 
to  do  so. 

I  consider  upon  the  whole  that  the  licensing  laws  of  our 
country  are  perfect,  with  the  exception  that  the  police 
should  have  superviBion  of  all  kinds  of  licences. 

I  must  admit  I  was  not  aware  until  the  evidence  given 
that  a  grocer's  licensed  shop  was  not  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police. 

Should  you  desire,  I  can  attend  and  give  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners, — I  am,  yours  truly, 

John  Bruce. 


(14.) 


North  Berwick,  23d  October  1877. 
A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Esq, 

Sir, — I  was  appointed  by  the  East  Lothian  Licensed 
Grocers', Association  to  give  evidence  in  Edinburgh,  but  was 
prevented  doing  so  from  unavoidable  absence. 

And,  being  not  unknown  to  you,  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
the  liberty  I  take  in  stating  my  views. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  b^n  provost  here,  and 
also  a  J-P.  for  the  coimty,  and  can  confidently  assert  that 
in  East  Lothian  the  licensed  grocers,  as  a  rule,  are  a  highly 
respectable  class  of  men,  who  conduct  their  businesses  with 
great  propriety,  and  I  think  it  would  cause  very  great 
mconvenience,  and  entail  a  grievous  hardship  on  respectable 
inhabitants  to  separate  the  ficences ;  in  fact,  in  the  coimtry 
it  would  be  quite  impracticable.  Within  the  last  few  years 
I  have  foimd  it  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors 
who  come  here,  to  increase  these  licences,  and  have  reduced 
publichouses,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  root  of  all  the  evil  of 
drunkenness,  and  would  like  to  see  them  closed  at  10  p.m. 
instead  of  11  o'clock.  This  would  do  great  good,  especially 
on  Saturday  nights,  which,  being  a  half- holiday,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  now  restricted,  would  entail  no  hardship  on 
tiie  working  classes.  As  more  misery  is  caused  in  a  family 
by  a  drunken  mother  than  by  a  drunken  father,  I  would 
recommend  that  women  be  entirely  prohibited  from  frequent- 
ing and  drinking  in  public-houses.  The  seed  of  the  disease 
is  often  sown  by  young  girls  accompanying  their  parents 
and  others  to  publichouses  and  inns,  waiting  to  go  home 
with  them.  This,  I  know,  regularly  occurs  here  on  Saturday 
evenings  by  the  country  people — a  state  of  things  to  he 
deplored,  and  which  I  should  rejoice  to  see  put  an  end  to. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  P.  Brodib. 

P,S, — I  think  8  p.m.  a  good  hour  for  closing  grocers 
hops. 


(16.) 

Branderbuigh,  5th  November  1877. 
To  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Grocers'  Licences. 
Hon.  Sirs, — I  write  from  the  united  villages  of  Lossie- 
mouth, Branderbuigh,  and  Stotfield,  in  Morayshire*    I  am 
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an  mnUoensed  grocer.  These  villages  oontain  a  population 
of  atout  3000.  There  are  in  them  over  thirty  grocers, 
eight  of  whom  are  licensed)  and  three  hold  porter  and  ale 
lioenoes.  Of  these  eight  three  at  least,  have  been  convicted 
of  breaches  of  Uieir  c^tilicates  (one  each).  Only  one  of  those 
licensed  have  houses  apart  from  their  shops. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  an 
unlicensed  grocer  is  placed  compared  with  one  holding  a 
licence.  If  the  latter  is  doing  anything  of  a  fair  business 
in  spirits,  &c.,  he  may  depend  on  that  alone,  and  con- 
sequently undersell  the  other  on  those  articles  which  form 
the  Witimate  stock  of  both ;  and  by  such  reductions  of 
prices  he  increases  his  business  circle,  and  his  liquor  trade 
m  proportion ;  whilst  the  man  who  has  not  got,  or  will  not 
take,  tne  licence  has  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  ofif  the 
smaller  profit-s  he  must  charge,  as  the  result  of  such  com- 
petition. 

The  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  put  all  on  an  equality 
is  to  entirely  abolish  grocery  licences. 

Another  point  I  would  trouble  you  with  my  opinion  on 
I  is  the  clause  in  table-beer  licences  prohibiting  it  from  being 
consumed  on  the  premises.  Previous  to  a  licence  being 
required  for  the  sale  of  beer,  it  was  veiy  common  in  rural 
districts  to  &id  houses  by  road-sides  where  beer  and  bread 
were  sold,  and  the  thirsty  traveller  could  go  in  and  get  a 
dirink  and  biscuit.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  still,  whilst  the  temptation  to  break  the  law  must,  I 
suspect,  be  strong  many  a  time,  the  very  feeling  of 
humanity  prompting  the  retailer  to  yield  to  the  request  of 
the  customer  to  oe  allowed  to  rest  and  drink. 

Of  the  value  of  the  above  you  will  be  better  able  to  form 
an  opinion  than  I  am. — I  am  your  Honourables'  obedient 
servant,  Al.  Duncan. 

(16.)— For  Evidence,  9m  Q.  4422. 

Kilmarnock,  22d  October,  1877. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jas.  Fergusson,  Bt 
Grocers'  Licences. 
Sir.— Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  supplement  my 
evidence  before  the  ^Commission  by  making  (lie  following 
suggestions : — 

1.  That  the  rate  paid  for  licences  should  be  greatly 
increased,  and  should  be  regulated  by  population  rather 
than  by  rental 

2.  Tliat  £10  per  annum  be  the  amotmt  of  licence  in  all 
places  of  10,000  people  and  under,  and  that  this  rate  rise 
£l  for  each  1000  of  increased  population  until  it  rise  to  £50 
for  places  of  60,000  people  or  upwards, 

3.  That  grocers'  bcences  and  publicans  be  chaiged  alike, 
hotel  lieences  say  50  per  cent  more. 

4.  That  the  population  be  ascertained  by  the  preceding 
census,  or  where  the  census  may  be  incomplete  as  to 
boundaries,  by  a  special  census  taken  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police,  and  that  even  or  complete  thousands  only 
should  count 

6.  That  the  ratio  of  licences  to  population  be  fixed  by 
statute,  and  gradually  brought  thereto  as  licences  lapse,  and 
be  kept  at  or  imder  that  ratio. 

If  a  scheme  based  on  this  principle  could  be  enacted,  and 
the  rate  for  a  licence  were  made  siu&ciently  onerous  and  not 
under  the  rates  indicated,  it  would  to  a  great  extent  be  self- 
acting  in  preventing  a  flood  of  hulking  people  going  into  the 
trade,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  lazy  and  pemajm  a  money-making 
life,  but  who  had  much  better  be  relegated  back  to  thefi 
ordinary  occupation.  It  would  also  materially  tend  to 
relieve  magistrates  of  the  invidious  duty  of  selectmg  among 
rival  applicants  for  licences,  and  greatly  do  away  canvassing, 
as  the  cost  of  the  licence  would  be  an  important  element  to 
be  considered  before  an  application  was  made. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant 

P.  Sturbock,  Provogt. 

(17.) 

October  22d,  1877. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir, — As  an  inhabitant  of  the  small  town  of 
Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  drink  question  there.  There  are  a  great  many  public- 
houses  in  uiat  town  where  one  can  ^t  drink  at  any  hour 
on  Sundays.  There  are  several  licensed  groceries  also, 
where  drink  is  sold  openly  to  customers  to  be  drunk  on  the 

premises.     I  point  out  one  in  particular,  kept  by ; 

on  the  left-hand  side  of  his  shop  there  is  a  room  kept, 
ostensibly  as  a  counting-house,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  tap-room, 
and  there  any  one  can  be  supplied  with  spirits  to  be  drunk 
on  the  spot.  All  the  other  licensed  grocers  do  the  same ; 
manv  of  the  publichouses  have  back  entrances,  and  ways  of 
servmg  their  "friends"  on  the  Sunday. — I  am  your  obedt 
BorTant,  Gbobgb  Andrbws. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  &c 


(18.)— For  Evidence,  9ee  Q.  1719. 

31  Argyle  Place, 
Edinburgh,  10th  October  1877. 
W.  J.  Mure,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  understand  some  misapprehension  has  been 
caused  hj  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  cost  price  uf 
whisky  given  by  Mr  Thomson  of  GralashieU  and  mysdf  in 
our  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  yestemay.  I 
beg  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  the  following  expianai- 
tion,  which  I  think  will  reconcile  the  two  statements. 

Mx  Thomson's  calculation  was  made  on  the  liquid  gallcnt 
of  whisky,  at  the  original  strength — viz.,  11  o.p.,  three  yeara 
in  bond  ;  he  also  took  the  finest  quality  of  inalt  wmskj^ 
the  distiUei's  price  for  such  at  present  being  4s.  9d.  to  5a. 
pergallon. 

Tne  calculation  I  gave  was  per  proof  gallon  of  good 
ordinary  malt  whisky,  two  years  in  bond.  I  enclose  a 
calculation  of  the  former  quality  from  my  own  books.—- 
I  am  your  obedient  servant,  Wiluam  Thoebhrk. 

Cost  Price  of  Finest  Malt  WTiisky,  Three  Years  in  Band, 

Distiller's  price,  per  liquid  gallon  .        .        .  ^    4  10 
Three  yeara*  interest,  at  5  per  cent.         .        .       0    0    9 

Loss  b  V  ullage 0   0    3 

Loss  of  strength  .        .       ' .        .        .       0   0    31 

Depreciation  in  value  of  cask,  and  carriage     .       0  0    1^ 

Duty  on  6  over  proof  spirits  .        .        ,        .  0  10    7 

i0\6  10 


(19.) 


From  Graham  So¥BRvbll,  Esq.,  Convene  of  the 
County  of  Ayr. 

ISth  October  1877. 
DsAR  Sir  Jambs, — I  should  prefer  not  giving  evidenoe 
before  the  <  Grocers'  Licence  Commission,'  as  I  could  not 
state  a  single  fact  on  the  question,  and  would  not  give  my 
opinion  before  a  Oommiadon  without  being  prepared  to 
substantiate  it. 

I  should  imagine  every  one  has  an  opinion  on  the  subject^ 
and  mine  is  that  nooers  should  be  permitted  to  sdl  wine 
and  liquors  in  se^ed  bottles  of  the  smallest  dimensiona, 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  details 
as  to  the  storage  of  their  liquors  and  superviuon,  the  jaBtioe» 
taking  care  to  grant  licences  only  to  respectable  parties  and 
suitable  premises. 

This,  m  reality,  is  the  only  true  safeguard.— Believe  roe^ 
yours  very  truly, 

Graham  Somervell. 


(20.) 


Shewalton,  Dreghom,  Ayrshire^  October  16, 1877. 

Mt  Dear  Ferousson,— I  take  an  interest  in  the  inquiry 
on  (^K>cers'  licences,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  much  to  add 
to  what  is  already  before  you. 

Considering  that  out  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  in 
Irvine,  FuUarton,  and  Halfway,  there  are  abomt  48  licensed 
grocers'  shops,  and  altc^ther  77  licensed  houses,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Irvine  is  overlicensed — about  ome  licensed 
house  to  everv  1S9  inhabitants. 

Through  the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  several 
iustices  have  gifmted  grocers'  licences,  the  trade.is  increased 
beyond  its  legitimate  proportions— hence  a  keen  competi- 
tion ;  working  men's  wives  run  up  bills  at  often  more  than 
one  grocer's  shop,  summonses  belore  the  justices  and  the 
Small  Debt  Court  follow,  with  the  result  of  great  distresB 
caused  by  the  ease  with  which  these  grocers  allow  their 
clients  to  get  into  debt. 

I  think  the  licensed  grocers'  argument  that  there  must  be 
places  where  respectable  people  can  buy  spirits  without 
going  to  publichouses  great  rubbish.  Look  at  the  'jug  and 
'  bottle'  department  in  publichouses  in  London. 

Besides,  from  the  class  of  women  constantly  up  before  me 
in  Irvine  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  I  don't  tmnk  they  seem 
as  if  great  moral  deterioration  could  take  place  by  their 
going  to  a  publichouse  to  get  their  bottle  filled  instead  of  a 
grocers,  and  the  same  about  wine  and  ale  in  mf  opinion. 
There  would  soon  be  found  means  of  selling  spirits  to 
respectable  people  in  publichouses  without  their  being  put 
to  any  inconvenience. 

I  think  the  great  argument  asainst  the  multiplication  of 
licences  is  the  increa^  difficulty  the  police  experience  in 
checking  irregularities. 

The  police,  also,  have  not  sufficient  power  with  regard  ta 
ffTooers' licensed  nouses;  they  can  only  enter  when  they 
nave  reason  to  believe  an  offence  is  being  committed. 

If  I  can  give  any  evidence  you  think  worth  having  I  am 
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iMdy  to  do  my  besi,  but  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  think  of 
tbut  has  not  oeen  much  brought  out  before  you.-— Ever 


yoius  ainoerely, 


D.  BOYLB. 


(21.) 


From  C.  G.  Shaw,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  &c.,  County  of  Ayr. 
County  Buildings,  Ayr,  16th  October  1877. 

Mt  Dsab  Sir  Jambs, — I  would  most  gladly  appear  and 
glTB  evidence  before  your  Commiasion  if  I  thought  my 
oTidence  would  be  of  any  practical  value.  I  fear,  however, 
it  would  necessarily  be  of  the  most  general  character,  and 
that  I  oould  say  very  little  from  my  own  experience.  I 
discussed  the  questions  falling  under  the  Commission 
genendly  the  other  day  with  Captain  M'Hardy,  chief  con- 
stable, and  as  he  seems  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform 
bimself  on  the  various  points  in  their  actual  operation,  I 
auftgest  him  as  a  suitable  witness.  I  have  always  been  of 
opmion  that  the  evils  complained,  of,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  exist,  arise  from  a  lax  administration 
by  the  Justices  of  the  present  licensing  acts,  particularly  in 
the  granting  grocers'  certificates.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
feelmg  that  such  licences  should  be  granted  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  although  there  is  recently  a  chance 
for  the  better,  still  they  are  often  granted  when  tney  should 
not.  In  this  way  grocers'  shojm  are  apt  to  become  mere 
drinking  shops.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
idea  that  the  provision  and  liquor  trades  should  be  separated. 
I  think  it  a  great  convenience  and  a  right  enough  thinj;  that 
grocers  shoiUd  sell  brandy,  &c.,  &c.,  but  I  would  incline  to 
restrict  the  sale  to  sealed  bottles  not  less  than  ^  a  pint.  Of 
course  this  would  not  prevent  them  ^ving  a  woman  a 
botile  of  whisky  in  the  name  of  '  sundnes'  or  *  gpods,'  but 
it  would  prevent  their  supplying  a  present  craving  which 
can  be  secretly  gratified,  and  which  is  perhaps  all  you 
could  aim  at,  as  the  purchase  of  whisky  to  be  afterwards 
consumed  cannot  be  prevented.  With  regard  to  witnesses, 
besides  the  gentlemen  you  name  (and  who  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  their  class),  I  may  suggest  the  Rev.  Dr 
Pvkes,  Ayr;  Mr  W.  Dalgleish,  chief  magistrate  of  Cumnock; 
Mr  Dickie, procurator-fiscal,  Irvine;  Superintendent  Menzies. 
Dairy ;  ana  Mr  M'Kenna,  inspector  of  poor,  Girvan.  Ol 
course  these  are  suggestions  of  persons  firom  whom  you  ma^ 
obtain  different  views  ;  I  do  not  know  actually  what  their 
views  are,  and  you  will  take  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth. — Believe  me,  youra  sincerely, 

Ohas.  G.  Shaw. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart 


(22.) 


Marcbbank,  Canonbie,  October  13,  1877. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Grocers'  Licences  (Scotland). 

BiSFBCTED  Sib, — ^WiU  you  please  pardon  the  liberty  I 
take  in  offering  to  your  (Commission  a  suggestion  on  this 
licensing  question.  From  the  evidence  now  received  by 
your  Commission,  it  is  evidently  desirable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  grocers'  licences  in  Scotland  if  it  can  be  done 
without  injustice. 

The  proposal  which  I  respectfiillv  submit  to  you  is,  to 
compel  all  spirits  to  be  sold  at  proof  standard.  The  adid- 
teration  by  watering  and  otherwise  gives  so  lai^^  a  part  of 
the  dealers  profit  in  whisky  that  if  taken  away  it  is  certain 
there  would  soon  be  fewer  men  in  the  trade,  and  the  lowest 
olai»— which  it  is  so  desirable  to  get  rid  of — would  go  first 
to  the  walL  This  would  reduce  the  evil  without  doing 
any  injustice  to  vested  interests,  for  there  can  be  no  more 
wrong  in  compelling  the  sale  of  pure  whisky  than  in  com- 
pelling the  sale  of  pure  nulk.  The  impure  whisky  could  be 
much  more  readily  detected,  and  if  licences  were  subject  to 
forfeiture  for  offences  of  this  kind  the  law  would  soon 
be  generally  respected.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  trade  that  the  adulteration  of  spirits 
yields  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  in  spirit  seUing,  and  if 
yott  wish  confirmation  of  this,  I  venture  to  say  you  may 
soon  get  it  by  sounding  a  few  of  the  spirit-dealing  witnesses 
who  come  before  your  Commission  as  to  their  willin^ess 
to  be  compelled  to  sell  spirits  at  proof  standard.-r-Yery 
lespectAUly  yours, 

Jab.  H.  Pabk. 


(23.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  8019. 

45  Cumberland  Street,  Nov.  2,  1877. 
Sib, — Having  read  the  evidence  of  Sheriff  Barclay, 
Perth,  and  Mr  W.  T.  Currie,  solicitor,  Dundee,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  written  statement  of  my 
views,  which  I  am  ready  to  stand  by,  and  which  I  hope  you 
will  read  if  you  have  time.  .  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  John  Todd. 


Sib, — Ire^twhen  I  unexpectedly  appeared  before  th^ 
Boyal  Commission  that  I  faileid  to  put  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness that  it  is  the  credijt  system  that  supports  the  drinking 
system,  and  the  drmking  system  that  necessitates  the 
credit  system  in  most  cases,  and  there  is  a  close  alliance 
between  the  credit  system,  the  pawning  system,  and  the 
drinking  system,  and  the  powers  of  the  Small  Debt  Court 
bind  them  together,  and  I  say  that  it  holds  the  key  of  the 
situation;  and  if  the  legislature  would  only  compel  an 
over- wrought  Small  Debt  Court  to  say  that  from  and  after 
a  certain  £ite  that  it  was  not  going  to  interfere  with  trans- 
actions below  a  certain  fixed  vmue  for  eveiy  separate  article. 
A  less  sum  than  20s.  would  cure  the  evil  with  grocers,  but 
not  with  tallyshops,  &c.  Possibly  a  part  of  the  Tippling 
Act  and  an  increase  of  the  Wages  Arrestment  Act,  with  a 
little  additional  restriction  on  the  pawnshops,  might  be  the 
best  arrangement  Such  a  bill  would  interfere  with  no 
person's  liberty,  nor  prevent  merchants  who  are  giving  a 
reasonable  amount  of  credit  either  for  convenience  or  neces* 
sity  from  continuing  on  as  they  are  doing,  while  it  would 
effectually  reach  that  class  who  require  restriction,  and  who 
are,  through  the  credit  system,  wasting  their  means  and 
taking  more  than  their  share  of  the  two  and  a  half  gallons 
whisky  annually  ;  in  fact,  who  are  taking  the  teetotallers' 
share  and  the  children's,  and  who  are  just  the  class  who 
cause  all  the  trouble,  and  who  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
both  of  criminals  and  paupers. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  credit  system  to  encourage 
extravagance  m  luxuries  of  every  kind — ^both  drink  and 
dress. 

And  further,  it  creates  and  keeps  up  overcrowding  of 
shops  of  every  kind  in  poor  localities,  especially  grocers^ 
shops  (licensea  and  unlicensed),  because  it  is  easy  to  set  a 
busmess  in  such  places  if  you  give  plenty  of  credit,  and  the 
overcrowding  compels  people  to  give  credit  too  freely  to 
get  a  share  of  the  business.  Then  the  merchant  gets  snort 
of  money  to  meet  his  bills,  th^i  the  cheap  selliag  begins 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  complained  of  in  order  tnat  Siey 
may  draw  a  little  ready-money  to  put  off  the  inevitable  ena 
— a  disgraceful  failure. 

Since  Mr  McLaren,  M.P.,  has  drawn  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular district  behind  Surgeon's  Hall,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  almost  every  grocer  (licensed  and  unlicensed) 
and  baker  are  more  or  less  doing  what  they  can  to  support 
the  drinking  system  by  giving  credit,  and  also  that  tnere 
are  four  publichouses  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  between 
Drummond  Street  and  Rankeillor  Street,  and  down  to  the 
Queen's  Park  in  a  line  from  each,  selling  more  whisky  than 
all  the  licensed  grocers  put  t<iether,  and  if  he  likes  to 
inquire  at  "Waterloo  Place  he  will  get  the  exact  quantity 
received  in  stock  by  each ;  and  also,  that  if  he  took  the 
licence  firom  every  grocer  in  that  district  he  would  not 
reduce  the  consumption  of  spirit  to  the  extent  of  one  quart 
bottle  in  the  year. 

John  Todd,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant^ 
45  Cumberland  Street,  Edinbuigh. 


f24.) 


501  Sauchiehali  Stareet,  Glasgow,  Nov.  16, 1877. 
Sir  James  Feigusson,  Baronet, 

Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
ou  Grocen'  Licences. 
Sir, — As  a  member  of  the  grocery  trade,  and  much 
interested  in  the  investigation  now  l>eing  prosecuted  re- 
garding their  usefulness  as  licence  holders,  1  have  given 
deep  attention  to  the  evidence  and  suggestions  that  have 
been  offered  throughout  your  sittings.  C)n  one  point  there 
seemed  a  decided  concurrent  opinion,  and  that  was,  that 
much  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  firee  use  of  whisky  had  its 
origin  in  the  sale  of  new  spirit,  and  that  some  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  this.  As,  however,  none  of  the  witnesses 
suggested  how  this  should  be  done,  you  will  perhaps 
pardon  me  in  thus  addressing  you,  the  subject  bemg  one 
which  for  some  years  has  been  my  especial  study,  alive  to  its 
neeeseity,  and  aided  by  considerable  experience  derived 
in  the  duty-paid  and  under-bond  trade.  Assuming,  then, 
that  whisky  ought  not  to  go  into  consumption  until  it  has 
attained  some  degree  of  maturity,  at  what  age  is  this  to  be 
determined,  and  afterwards  how  is  the  rcstriciion  to  be  made 
operative?  To  those  who  have  given  this  subject  moderate 
study,  it  is  well  known  that  whiskies  when  properly  dis- 
tilled have  all  different  maturing  qualities,  Campbeltown, 
from  its  nature,  being  in  its  prime  with  twenty  months'  a^e, 
while  Lday  and  most  north  country  wlusldes  require 
three  ye^,  plain  malts  about  two  years,  and  again 
ffrain  spirits,  with  almost  unlimited  improving  qualities, 
but  which  ou^ht  not  to  be  in  use  under  two  years.  In  view 
of  this  diversity,  it  would  seem  fair  to  strike  the  mean  at  two 
yean,  and  make  this  the  youngest  period  at  which  restriction 
would  cease,  and  this,  I  feel  certain,  would  meet  the  full 
approbation  of  the  well  disposed  in  the  trade.    But  on  whom 
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is  this  restriction  to  be  placed,— on  the  distiller  or  trader? 
If  on  the  distiller,  it  would  amount  to  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, as  the  necessary  storage-room  and  capital  to  carryfor- 
ward two  years' stock  would  he  beyond  the  resources  of  nearly 
aU  those  existing,  and  would  create  a  dangerous  monopoly 
in  the  exceptional  cases.  One  Qlasgow  distillery  produces 
from  50,000  to  60,000  gallons  weekly,  and  works  all 
the  year  round.  And  a  very  ordinary  Campbeltown  dis- 
tillery will  produce  2000  ^dlons  weekly,  working  nine 
months  in  the  year.  This  example  will  make  the  difficulty 
obvious.  Is  the  restriction,  then,  to  be  placed  on  the  trader  ? 
This  would  not  be  reconcilable  with  recognising  the  first 
sale  as  legal,  and  would  create  a  grave  commercifil  wrong  in 
making  one  and  the  same  act  legal  and  illegal  I  would 
tiierefore  venture  to  sufi^est  that  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  avoiding  all  direct  interference  with  trade 
customs,  would  be  oy  imposing  a  restrictive  duty  sufficient 
in  amount  to  destroy  the  money  motive  in  selling  new 
whisky,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  to  exclude  the  grow- 
ing use  of  Berlin  and  other  foreign  imitations  of  Scotch 
wmsky.  Bearding  the  working  of  this  restrictive  duty 
I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission 
that  the  restrictive  two  yeairs  be  divided  into  eifi^t  quarters, 
and  the  differential  dut^  charged  accordingly.  There  ought 
to  be  no  excise  difficulties  in  tSe  carrying  out  of  an  arrange- 
.ment  like  this,  as  at  present  the  excise  officials  register  both 
in  their  bookeu  and  on  the  end  of  each  cask  the  year  of  fill- 
ing. It  would  therefore  only  require  an  additional  figure  to 
indicate  the  division  of  the  year,  and  an  extra  line  on  the 
permit  form  for  the  duty  rate.  In  cases  also  where  whisky 
would  be  transferred  from  one  bond  to  another,  the  original 
warehousing  date  alone  should  be  required,  and  not  the 
date  of  re-warehousing  as  at  present  This  remedy  has  the 
advanta^  of  bearing  only  on  those  in  the  habit  of  selling 
whisky  m  a  condition  properly  termed  an  inferior  article, 
would  be  popular,  I  think,  in  the  country,  and  could  be 
made  very  acceptable  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
if  the  present  rate  of  10s.  per  proof  gallon  was  made  the 
minimum. — I  am  your  obeoient  servant, 

Alexandeb  Mackat. 


(26.) 

501  Sauchiehall  Street 
Qlasgow,  Nov.  24, 1877. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet, 

Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Grocers*  Licences, 

31  Queen  Street  Edinbuigh. 
Sir, — In  supplement  of  my  former  letter  of  the  16th  inst, 
and  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear,  I  would  submit  the 
foUowin^trade  facts,  ana  how  my  proposal  would  act  upon 
them.  The  price  recognised  by  all  who  sell  whisky  as  the 
standard  is  18s  per  gallon  duty  paid;  whisky  with  two  years 
age^  and  at  proof  strength,  is  sold  at  this  price,  and  new 
wnisky  at  15/^  under  proof  is  also  sold  at  tne  same  price. 
Whisky  two  years  old  at  proof  strength  would  cost  duty 
paid  14s  6d  per  gallon,  and  the  new  at  its  selling  strength 
157o  under  proof  would  cost  duty  paid  10s  6d  per  callon. 
By  taking  the  difference  in  costs  of  both  whiskies,  wnich  is 
4s,  and  adding  it  in  the  undemoted  divisional  maimer,  all 
inducement  in  selling  the  inferior  article  is  then  completely 
removed;  and  in  a  very  short  time  old  whisky  would  l!e 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  According  to  my  proposal 
the  duty  rates  would  be  as  follows : — 
New  whisky — 
3  months  and  not  exceeding  6  months 


14s  per  proof  gallon. 
13s  6d 


6      „  „        9    „  13s 

9      „  „        lyear  12s  6d 

1  year  „        1  „  &3mal2s 

1    „  &  3  months        „        1  „  &  6 
1    „  &  6      „  „        1  „  &  9 

1  „  &  9      .,  „        2  years 

2  years ....10s  as  at   present 

— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 

Albxaitder  Magkay. 
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(26.>— For  Evidence,  tee  Q.  6515. 

38  Union  Street,  Dundee, 
17th  November  1877. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of 
revising  the  evidence  I  tried  to  give  on  the  1st  instant 

.  .  .  My  object  in  referring  to  the  sad  history  of  my 
fellow  apprentices  was  to  show  me  necessity  of  some  steps 
being  taken  to  prevent  raw  lads,  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  being  subjected  to  the  risks  and  temptations 
that  in  my  apprentice  days  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  of  those 
who  desired  to  learn  the  grocery  trade. 

I  regret  somewhat  that  I  did  not  take  time  to  explain 
why  I  said  I  would  prefer  to  see  spirits  only  sold  in  the 
chemist^s.    I  know  too  well  that  the  country  is  not  yet  ripe 


for  that,  and  should  have  said  that  in  the  meantime  we 
must  be  content  to  a  less  restriction,  such  as  an  entire 
separation  of  the  grocery  and  spirit  trades.  The  lioenoea 
being  put  up  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  the  succeaafdl 
bidders  being  bound  to  find  ample  security  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  uie  dangerous  traffic,  the  sum  realised  for  the 
licences  being  made  available  towards  the  extra  expenses 
caused  by  intemperance  and  its  attendant  evUs. 

The  grodbr,  wme,  and  spirit  dealer  referred  to  in  Question 
6525  was,  at  the  time  time  I  contemplated  beginning  busi- 
ness, anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  spint  trade,  and  we  looked 
at  several  places  with  a  view  to  a  partnership  in  an  un- 
licensed business,  but  he  had  not  faith  enougn  to  venture 
without  the  licence,  when  so  many  had  it ;  and  so  he  is 
still  a  licensed  grocer  and  has  made  a  fortune,  while  I  have 
wrought  quite  as  hard  without  the  licence,  and  am  still  a 
poor  man. 

Trusting  that  you  will  excuse  this  long  explanaticm,  and 
that  great  good  will  come  of  this  investigation. — ^I  am,  yours 
respectfalfy, 

J.  HlfiELOP. 


(27.) 


Crame  Quarries,  near  Inveraray, 
23d  October  1877. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Grocers'  Licences. 
Sm, — I,  William  Sim,  sole  partner  of  the  firm  of  WiQiam 
Sim  &  Co.,  contractors  and  granite  merchants,  88  Grot  (^de 
Street,  Glasgow,  and  residing  at  No.  3  Royal  Crescent,  Cuas- 

gQW,  and  lessee  of  several  granite  quarries  in  Argy  le8hire,caiBe 
ere  to-day  to  make  my  quarterly  inspection.  Adam  Shaipi 
manager  at  the  quarry  nere,  complains  that  John  Buchania, 
licensed  grocer  m  the  Burgh  of  Inveraray  (12  miles  distant 
from  this  place),  still  contmues  the  practice  which  he  com- 
menced about  four  months  ago,  namely,  that  of  sendins  a 
man  and  a  horse  and  cart,  here  every  Saturday  with  whisky 
and  other  liquors  and  groceries,  uie  latter  being  a  mere 
blind  to  permit  of  his  introducing  the  former,  all  my  work- 
men are  paid  their  wages  every  Saturday,  commencing  at 
twelve  noon,  the  man  and  the  whisky  cart  is  there  waiting 
on  to  get  payment  for  the  previous  Saturday's  delivery,  ana 
to  book  fresh  orders  for  the  following  Saturday.  It  is  pro- 
ducing ^ery  bad  effects  amongst  our  work  people,  and  ou^t 
to  be  suppressed.  I  leave  for  Glasgow  on  Friday  morning 
first,  and  could  give  evidence  on  Saturday  or  any  day  after- 
wards ;  a  letter  will  find  me  here  till  ten  A.M.  Friday,  26tli 
current^  or  at  3  Royal  Crescent,  Glasgow  (West)  on  that 
evening. — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Sni. 


(27a.) 


88  Great  ayde  Street,  Glasgow, 
27th  October  1877. 
W.  J.  Mure,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 

on  Grocers'  licences, 

31  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Sm, — With  reference  to  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23tl  curt, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  returned  m)m  mv  quarries  at 
Locl^Tneside  last  night,  and  this  morning  I  duly  received 
yours  of  the  26th  curt,  intimating  close  of  Commiasion's 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  but  that  you  would  lav  my  letter  befoire 
them.  I  beg  to  enclose  for  you  herewith  fuller  infomia- 
tion  on  the  subject,  namely : — 

Ist  Copy  of  my  letter  to  J.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  Chamberlain, 
Inverary,  of  date  27th  June  1877. 

2d.  Copy  of  Mr  Wyllie's  replj,  of  date  30th  June. 

3d.  Copy  of  further  information  from  Mr  Wyllie,  of  date 
30th  July. 

4th.  Ciopy  of  Extract  from  Letter,  Adam  Sharp,  manager^ 
Croral  Quarry,  to  me,  of  date  26th  October  1877. 

From  these  documents  you  will  observe  that  the  John 
Buchanan  in  question  is  acting  under  the  impression  that 
the  grocer's  licence  which  he  holds  for  his  shop  in  Invert 
aray  entities  him  to  employ  a  man,  a  horse  and  van,  to 
proceed  with  whisky  in  tne  manner  described  to  my  quar- 
ries, and  on  the  public  highwav  deliver  to  the  people, 
whether  householders  or  lodgers,  tneir  order  of  the  previous 
Saturday,  get  the  pa3rment  for  same,  and  then  book  their 
order  for  the  next  Saturdays  delivery,  all  this  being  done 
on  the  roadside,  instead  or  John  Buchanan's  licensed  pre- 
mises. My  humble  opinion  is  that  the  transaction  should 
commence  in  those  premises,  and  end  in  same,  and.  no- 
where else.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commission  may  find 
this  view  of  it  to  be  correct,  so  as  to  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  establishing  of  travelling  whisky  shops  throughout 
the  country. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

WiLUAM  Bdl 
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(276.) 
1  .—Copy  of  Letter  from  William  Sim. 

Glasgow,  27tli  June  1877. 

To  J.  Wjrllie,  Esq., 
Chamberlam,  Inveiaray. 

DsAB  Sib,— When  at  Furnace  and  Croral  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  last,  I  ascertained  both  from  Mr  Qardner  and 
Mr  Sharp  that  Mr  Buchanan,  grocer,  Inveraray,  commenced 
recently  to  send  down  a  horse  and  cart  every  Saturday, 
ostensibly  with  a  few  articles  of  groceries,  but  chiefly  with 
a  large  supply  of  whisky.  The  first  Saturda/s  deliveiy 
took  place  immediately  uter  our  workmen  were  })aid  their 
weekly  wages,  under  me  pretence  that  the  recipients  had 
previously  ordered  same  at  Inveraray,  and  in  progress 
of  delivery  the  clerk  or  vanman  booked  the  new  orders  of 
all  and  sundry  for  the  succeeding  Saturday,  so  that  the 
working  population  resident  between  Inveraray  and  Croral 
can  now  depend  on  the  punctual  arrival  of  what  they  term 

*  Buchanan^  whisky  cart '  every  Saturday. 

The  fourth  trip  terminated  on  Saturday,  the  23d  curt 
The  following  remarks  are  from  Mr  Sharp's  letter  of  that 
date  regarding  it : — *  Buchanan's  whisky  cart  as  usual  was 

*  punctuaUy  down  here  about  12  noon,  and  the  effects  of 
^  it  were  quite  plain  in  three  hours  thereafter,  there  being 

*  a  number  of  men  "  tipsy,"  and  some  of  them  about 

*  "drunk."     I  hone  you  will  be  successful  in  putting  a 
stop  to  it— (Si^ed)  Adam  Sharp." 

— ^1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)       Wm.  Sim. 


(27c.) 
2.— Copy  of  Letter  from  J.  Wyllie,  Esq. 

Inveraray,  30th  June  1877. 
Ta  Wm.  Sim,  Esq.,  , 

88  Great  Clyde  Street,  Gla^ow. 
DsAB  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  27th  inst. 
and  will  bring  the  matters  referred  to  in  it  imder  the  Duke's 
notice  when  he  comes  to  the  country. 

If  Buchanan  insists,  however,  on  continuing  the  traffic 
you  complain  of,  I  fear  there  is  no  way  of  putting  a  stop  to 
rt  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  the  Excise  regulations. — 
Tonrs  trmy, 

(Signed)       J.  Wyllie. 


9,346,287  gallons,  being  an  average  increase  during  the  23 
years  of  over  400,000  gallons,  and  the  tendency  is  still  to 
increase.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  claiming  for  the  larger 
grocers  the  credit  of  this  improvement,  who,  with  large 
capitals  invested  in  old  whisky,  and  by  fipreat  attention  to 
the  careful  bknding  of  the  different  kinds,  may  be  said  to 
have  ^brought  the  quality  of  whisky  to  pjerfection.  But 
while'this  improvement  has  been  going  on  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  quality  of  whisky  to  be  met  with  in  the  bulk 
of  publichouses  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  veiy  hurt- 
ful to  consumers.  The  deterioration  can  be  traced  to  the 
extensive  use  of  German  and  other  foreign  plain  spirits  by 
wholesale  firms,  from  whom  the  mo^  of  publicans  and 
smaller  grocers  draw  their  supplies.  The  excise  returns 
show  that  in  1876  duty  was  paid  on  over  2,000.000  gallons 
of  that  spirit  (which  is  very  coarse,  and  which  lormeny  was 
only  used  for  methylating  and  rectUfy  ing  purposes),  and  that 
quantity  must  all  nave  found  its  way  into  the  mixtures  sold 
by  these  wholesale  houses.  I  would  not  say  that  all  pub- 
licans sell  bad  whisky,  for  I  know  that  many  of  them  hold 
large  stocks  of  old  whisky,  but  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  judicious  blending  of  spirits  they  do  not  sell  a 
palatable  article. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  blending  of  German  or  other 
foreign  plain  spirits  with  Scotch  spirits  be  prohibited, 
or  that  it  be  sold  as  what  it  reaUy  is,  a  mixture  of  German 
and  Scotch  spirit 

2d,  With  regard  to  the  age  of  whisky,  I  think  it  would  be 
for  the  public  good  that  it  should  be  two  years  old  before 
being  used,  but  such  a  law  would  be  impracticable.  At  pre- 
sent our  yearly  consumpt  is  over  8,000,000  gallons,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  we  have  little  over  a  year's  supply  in  bond, 
when  with  such  a  law  we  would  require  at  least  three  years' 
supply ;  but  the  stock  in  bond  has  increased  so  rapidly  of 
late  years  (the  increase  in  the  years  1874  and  1875  having 
been  nearly  2J  million  gallons)  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  put 
such  a  law  in  force.  In  the  meantime  I  would  suggest 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  might  be  made  a  law 
that  no  spirits  be  delivered  frx)m  bond  until  they  had 
lain  one  year. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Wise. 


(27i.) 


3.— Copy  Extract  of  Letter  from  J.  Wyllie,  Esq. 

Inveraray,  5th  July  1877. 
To  William  Sim,  Esq., 

88  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow. 
From  further  inquiries  made,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  opinion  expressed  in  mine  of  30th  inst.,  regarding 
'Buchanan's  van,'  is  correct — Yours  truly. 

(Signed)       J.  Wyllie. 


(27e.) 


4. — Copy  Extract  of  Letter  from  Adam  Sharp,  Manager, 
Croral  Quarries. 

Croral  Quarry, 
26th  October  1877. 
To  Mr  WiUiam  Sim. 

Immediately  after  you  left  to-day,  the  Supervisor,  Mr 
Glass,  passed  here.  He  says  there  can  be  no  stop  put  to  it 
unless  I  can  find  out  that  any  one  is  supplied  without  pre- 
viously giving  an  order.  If  that  can  oe  done,  he  has  no 
doubt  but  it  would  at  once  be  put  a  stop  to.  I  will  see  if 
such  has  been  done,  and  if  so  I  will  at  once  give  you  the 
name  of  the  parties,  and  you  can  communicate  with  Mr 
Glass,  Lochgilphead. 

(Signed)       Adam  Sharp. 


(28.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  2440,  2555. 

12  Leven  Street,  Edinburgh, 
28th  November  1877. 
To  the  Bight  Hon. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart, 

Chairman  of  Boyal  Commission 
on  Grocers'  Licences. 
Sir. — I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Commission 
the  following  statements  with  regard  to  the  qusJity  of 
whisky,  and  with  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Commission 
as  to  the  desirability  of  not  allowing  whisky  to  be  delivered 
from  bond  under  two  years. 

1st,  That  the  quality  of  whisky  has  been  very  much 
improved  within  tne  last  25  years  can  be  easily  seen  frx}m 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  surplus  stock  in  bond  m  December 
1862  was   904,789   gallons,  in    December   1875    it    was 


(29.)— From  a  Country  Parish  Minister. 


Manse,  10th  October,  1877. 


My  Dear  Sir, — I  venture  to  tell  you  something  of 
licensed  grocers  here. 

We  have  five.  They  are  personally,  and  in  respect  of 
their  class  in  society,  as  respectable  as  is  to  be  desired,  or  is 
to  be  had.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sell  drink  which  is  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises.  One  of  the  most  r^pectable  of  them  acknowledges 
as  much  to  me  himself.  Kespectable  persons  who  get  it 
have  acknowledged  it,  thinking  no  harm  in  it.  I  have 
resided  for  years  at  a  time  in  four  widely  separate  parts  of 
Scotland.  1  know  that  it  was  so  in  all  tnose  parts.  It 
ojftomehee  me  that  anybody  should  doubt  it.  And  as  for  the 
harm  done,  it  is  just  as  patent.  Temptation  is  incalculably 
increased.  The  evil  is  seen  in  the  producing  of  drunkards 
more  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  drunken,  for  when  this 
stage  is  reached  there  is  no  hindrance  to  men  going  amy- 
where  to  try  to  get  it  I  have  persons  who  at  their  present 
stage  Would  not  go  ten  times  to  an  inn  in  a  day,  but  wha 
can  get  ten  drams  comfortably  by  taking  the  places  by 
turns,  and  who  can  go  oftener  into  a  single  grocer's  shop 
without  suspicion  than  into  an  inn.  And  there  are  other 
views  of  the  subject  and  its  evils  to  which  I  need  not  refer. 

I  think  the  pint  or  quart  proposal  is  a  great  farce.  It 
vjonH  do  good.  It  may  do  harviy — ^unless  you  have  a  per- 
manent and  imbribable  sentinel  in  nine  shops  out  of  ten, 
not  to  speak  of  the  probable  effect  in  homes, 

I  have  given  careml  attention  to  the  whole  subject  for 
twenty  years,  and  upon  this  part  of  it  I  am  as  confident  as 
one  can  be  about  anything  human  that  the  only  course  worth 
talking  about /or  good  to  the  country  is  : — ^To  take  the  pre- 
sent privilege  of  grocers  from  them,  and  give  it  to  houses 
in  which  nothing  else  is  allowed  to  be  sold,  nor  any  other 
trade  or  profession  exercised  which  can  afford  an  excuse  for 
visiting  tne  house. 

If  people  have  to  turn  from  their  grocer  and  go  to  a  special 
shop  Tor  their  bread,  and  to  another  for  their  msat,  and  to 
another  for  th&ijishj  &c.,  &c.,  it  must  surely  be  the  absurdest 
bunkum  and  sentiment  to  re^t  their  having  to  go  to  a 
special  shop  for  their  intoxicating  liquors. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  M.A. 


(30.)— From  the  Same. 

Manse,  13th  Oct  1877. 

Not  an  hour  ago  I  was  in  a  licensed  grocer's  shop  (one 
o'clock  P.M.)  when  a  girl  of  about  eleven  years  came  and 
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received  into  a  small  bottle  about  a  gill  or  two  dasses  of 
whisky  ;  and  then  before  going  to  the  door  of  the  shop  most 
carefully  put  it  out  of  sight  in  her  pocket    There  is  no 

Srobability  that,  with  any  other  article,  she  would  have 
one  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  the  parbr  by  whom  she 
was  sent  desired  concealment.  If  she  had  had  to  send 
where  all  could  tell  what  was  bought,  there  would  have 
been  an  exposure  necessary  which  would  probably  have 
hindered  from  giving  effect  to  a  merely  idle  proposal  to  have 
a  dram.  I  have  seen  this  frequently, — Yours  most  faith- 
fully, M.A. 


(31.) 


(From  the  Dumfemdim  Satwrday  Prets,  Jan.  13,  1877.) 

SiK,— I  notice  in  the  Scotsman  that  your  Town  Council 
has  had  some  discussion  about  whisky,  and  Dr  Milne's 
analyses  of  the  samples  sent  him  from  Dunfermline  ;  also, 
the  sensible  remarks  of  Mr  Lindsay,  that  whisky  sold  in 
Dunfermline  should  be  at  least  two  years  old.  In  all  the 
schemes  and  measures  proposed  (some  of  them  very  extreme) 
for  preventing  drunkenness  in  the  land,  I  do  not  see  one 
that  touches  upon  the  drink  or  spirits  that  are  permitted  to 
be  sold.  The  spirits  usually  sold  to  publichouses  are  hot 
new  run  spirits,  perhaps  a  week  old.  This  of  course  stands 
more  water  and  pays  better  ;  but  being  new,  the  obnoxious 
volatile  fusel  oil  that  plays  all  the  mischief  is  there.  From 
experience  and  careful  attention,  I  invariably  notice  that 
it  IS  by  the  use  of  ihia  poisonous  spirit  that  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance are  caused.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  put 
pure  and  wholesome  spirits  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
I  submit  a  scheme  which  occurred  to  me  many  years  ago — 
namely,  to  allow  no  spirits  to  be  taken  out  of  bond  for  home 
consumption  till  it  has  been  one  year  in  bond  ;  then  the 
following  8liding*scale  of  duties  (present  duty  is  lOs.  per 
gallon  proof,  on  whisky  of  any  age) : — 

1  to  2  years  in  bond  .        128.  per  gall,  proof. 

2  to  3  years      „  .        lis.  „ 

3  years  and  upwards         .        lOs.  „ 

By  this  scale  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  spirit  would 
come  under  the  lowest  duty.  The  Adulteration  Act  steps 
in  again,  to  prevent  mixing  with  foreign  substances  to 
cheapen.  Notning  but  age  can  take  the  fusel  oil  out  of 
spirits.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  the  use  of  matured 
spirits  would  veiy  soon  lessen  the  drunkenness  that  exists, 
and  the  outcry  that  is  raised  against  the  licensed  seller. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Tempebakob. 

Inverkeithing,  Jan.  10, 1877. 


(32.) 


Glasgow,  22d  October  1877. 
To  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  Chairman, 
Royal  Commission  on  Grocers'  Licences. 

Right  Honourable  Sir, — As  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion presently  sitting  in  Glasgow,  I,  with  many  hundreds  of 
workmg-men,  congratulate  myself  at  the  pointed  questions 
put  by  you  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  the 
various  witnesses  or  persons  examined,  to  solve  the  vexed 
question— What  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  public  good  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  lingering  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  to  leave  the  trade,  so  far  as  grocer's  are 
concerned,  just  as  it  is.  The  inference  drawn  seems  to  be 
that  because  there  are  but  few  convictions  there  are  but 
few  evasions  ;  well,  let  any  one  member  of  the  Commission 
personally  visit  these  shops^  and  they  will  see  the  almost 
universal  screen  built  up  of  jam  jars,  dhc,  to  hide  the  dram- 
drinkiTtg  behind. 

There  are  no  such  screens  in  the  ordinary  grocers*  shops ; 
why?— because  they  have  nothing  to  hide.  That  the 
system  of  conjoined  licence  is  working  the  most  dangerous 
results  in  many  families  is  too  apparent  Working-men  in 
hundreds,  like  myself,  find  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  lay 
past  for  a  sore  foot,  &c.,  but  this  is  impossible,  while  the 
temptations  are  placed  before  their  wives.  It  is  fearfully 
suggestive  that  while  the  wife  is  getting  her  sugar,  tea,  Ac, 
weighed,  her  eye  cannot  escape  the  whisky  and  rum  barrel, 
and  it  is  sad  to  say  that  in  almost  every  basket  of  pro- 
visions leaving  the  shop,  the  dram  in  the  bottle  is  not 
omitted.  Then  look  at  the  comparatively  few  grocers 
(see  Olasgow  Directory)  who  have  the  combmed  licence;  it 
will  not  be  a  hardriiip  to  make  the  minority  equal  with  the 
majority ;  then  consider  the  young  men  employed  in  these 
so-calUd  grocer^  shops.  They  are  ^ept  till  11  o'clock  p.m. ; 
while  tiie  honest  respectable  grocer  closes  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 
and  don't  open  till  8  o'clock.  The  prayer  of  many  like 
myself  is  that  some  good  may  be  the  result  of  your  labours, 
to  our  frequently  comfortless  homes. — I  am,  &c,, 

A  Working  Maw. 


(33.)  J 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq« 

Secy.  Grocers'  Licences  Commission^ 
Queen's  Hotel,  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

Dummies,  20Ui  Oct  1877. 

Sib,— I  have  to  state  that,  by  diieetioiis  of  a  Commiitee 
of  Justices  your  circular  will  be  brought  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  this  county  on  the  30th  inst,  when  the  JuatieeB 
may  probably  discuss  the  subject  oi  grocem'  lioenceB,  and 
come  to  some  resolutions  thereon. 

The  actual  sale  of  spirits  by  licensed  grocers  in  the  eoUadj 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  increased  of  late  years ;  and  tl^ 
number  of  grocers'  shops  licensed  is  not,  in  my  opiniot!, 
greater  than  is  requirea  for  purposes  of  legitimate  tnde. 
In  towns,  it  might  be  desirable  to  cut  off  the  licence  frum 
the  provision  shops,  of  whidi,  however,  there  are  not  many 
certificated  in  Dumfries.  In  the  villages  this  could  searoely 
be  done  without  inconvenience  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  might  not  be  inclined  or  be  in  a  poeidoa  to 
purchase  in  larger  quantities  from  dealers  in  the  towuk 

In  my  opiuion,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  county, 
and  particularly  in  the  principal  towns,  has  not  of  late  in- 
creased— ^beer  being  now  mucn  more  largely  drunk  by  all 
classes.    The  number  of  publichouses  in  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries is  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  inhabitantB,  but  many 
of  them  would  have  little  or  no  trade  were  it  not  for  the 
large  influx  of  people  from  two  populous  countieB  on  the 
market  days.    This  fkct  is  apt  to  make  gesnenhutkmhtim 
the  number  of  licences  in  proportion  to  population  fallarfowg^ 
and  to  give  a  worse  character  to  the  town  than  it  deserves. 
Statistics  in  my  possession  show  that  the  propottion  of 
licensed  premises  to  population  in  the  town  of  Dmnfriea  ia 
1  to  116,  while  the  propostion  in  the  landward  pckrt  of  the 
county  is  1  to  712.    The  truth  lies  between  tiiese  extremes. 
Taking  the  whole,  bur^hal  and  landward  together,  tiie  pro- 
portion is  1  to  342,  which  is  not  in  excess  of  Glasgow  or 
msley,  although  I  consider  that  it  should  not  be  less  than 
1  to  600. 

Evasion  of  the  law  by  licensed  grocers  has  come  under 
my  own  personal  observation  in  two  or  three  instancea.  In 
one  flagrant  case  of  systematic  back-shop  drinking,  the 

Sractice  has  happily  been  stopped,  not,  however,  bv  police 
iterference,  but  by  a  change  of  tenant.  I  am  satisnea  that 
the  trade  is  at  present  respectably  conducted  both  in  town 
and  county,  but  I  should  like  to  see  grocers'  shops  placed 
under  the  same  police  supervision  as  publichouses.  I  am. 
also  of  opinion  that  all  licensed  grocers'  shops  should  be 
closed  at  8  p.m.,  with  an  extension  on  Saturdays  to  9  o'clock ; 
that  the  sale  of  spirits  in  open  vessels  should  be  prohibited; 
and  that  the  trade  should  be  limited  to  the  pint  bottle,  with 
the  cork  driven  down — sealing  would  be  an  unnecessary 
and  oppressive  precaution.  The  use  of  drinking  vesaek  in 
grocers  shops  might  also  be  declared  ill^;aL  Sampling 
could  be  effected  by  means  of  corked  bottles  sent  out  of  the 
premises. 

These  are  the  views  which  occur  to  myself  on  the  points 
referred  to  in  your  circular,  which  I  am  prepared  to  repeat 
if  orally  examined.  If  the  Justices  come  to  any  resolution 
at  their  meeting  on  the  SOth  I  will  communicate  it—  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servaat, 

jAMsa  H.  If  <GoWAK^ 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 


(34.>—For  Evidence,  see  Q.  9024. 

The  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
on  Grocers'  Licences. 

At  your  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  29th  ult  there  seemed  to 
me  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  mtK 
perties  of  fusil  oil,  and  the  time  required  to  molij^  its  oi^e- 
terious  tendencies.  It  strikes  me  that  if  vour  Court  were 
at  liberty  to  cause  analysis  to  be  made  by  the  Princi|ial 
of  the  Government  Laboratory  at  Somerset  Housei  of  both 
malt  and  grain  whiskies,  got  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, at  ages  varying  from  one  month  to  two  or  three  years, 
you  would  then  have  authoritative  data  of  the  percentages 
of  fusil  oil^  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  determine  for 
yourselves  as  to  whether  there  were  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  oils,  corresponding  to  the  ages  of  the  whiskies. 

A  witness  saicl  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  proof 
spirit  Act  58  G^.  IIL  c  28  defines  proof  spirits  to  be 
such  as  at  a  temperature  of  51**  Fahr.  shall  weigh  H  of  an 
equal  measure  ot  distilled  water;  spirits  of  proof  strei^a^ 
therefore,  contains  nearly  equal  weights  of  pure  alcohol  and 
water. 

Another  witness  did  not  seem  inclined  to  admit  that  there 
was  any  admixture  of  foreign  brandy.  The  following  came 
under  my  own  observation ;— On  16th  December  1852, 6f 
and  5  gallons  of  foreign  brandy  were  sent  by  a  wholesale 
dealer  to  two  grocers  in  KirkwalL  The  grocers  having 
kept  portions  of  the  sale  samples,  were  not  satkfled  with 
the  articles  sent,  and  came  for  me  to  ascertain  the  strengths, 
as  they  believed  that  whisky  had  been  added  to  them.    The 
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goods  sent  were  invoiced  loid  permitted  at  Btrengths  of  11 
u.p.,  and  thej  were  fonnd  by  me  at  Btpengtha  of  8*4  and 
8'1  u.p.,  being  2*6  u.p.  and  2*9  u.p.  per  cent  stronger  than 
invoiced  or  permitted — a  very  nnlikely  thing  if  the  liquids 
were  genuine  brandies.  The  duty  on  British  spirits  at  that 
time  was  only  3s.  Sd.  per  gallon. 

I  do  verily  believe  that  some  publicans  and  grocers  adul- 
terate their  whiskies  with  stupifying  ingredients,  for  I  have 
frequently  heard  in  Caithness  and  Leith  of  the  same  effects 
having  been  produced  as  was  described  by  one  of  your  Com- 
missioners. I  have  on  several  occasions  sent  strangers  to 
make  purchases  at  suspected  houses,  but  I  have  fiuled  to 
detect  anything  amiss. 

There  is  an  opinion  current  that  the  whiskies  have  not 
been  so  genuine  since  the  trade  were  allowed  to  have 
them  in  their  nossession  at  any  strength  not  exceeding  that 
at  which  distillers  and  rectifiers  can  send  out,  viz.,  20, 15, 
or  10  per  cent  u.p. ;  at  proof,  5, 11, 16, 10,  or  25  o.p.  Pre- 
vious to  jrear  1848  no  dealer  or  retailer  coiQd  legally  have 
British  spirits  in  his  possession  less  strength  than  170  up. 

Paul  Helm, 
Supervisor  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Leith,  11th  December,  1877. 


(35.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  3507. 

5  Pentland  View, 
Edinburgh,  10th  Dec.  1877. 
Sib, — On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Citizens  for  the 
Separation  of  the  Grocery  and  Spirit  Trades,  I  have  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr  Wyse  under  Question  2565 :— *  I  wish  to  re- 
'  mind  the  Commissioners  tiiat  in  March  1876  Mr  James 
'  Cowan  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition 

*  signed  by  16,000  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigl^  setting  forth 
'  the  inconvenience  they  would  suffer  from  being  deprived 
'  of  the  power  of  purchasing  small  quantities  of  spirits  in 

*  ^P^ocerr  shops.' 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  official  returns  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
Summary  of  Public  Petitions,  February  8th  to  August  15th, 
1876  (page  1154),  and  February  8th  to  August  14th,  1877 
(page  848):— 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill 
1876. 
No.  of  Petitions.    No.  of  Signatures. 
13,870 


Against,    . 
For  alteration,  . 
In  favour, 
„      „      (certain  clauses), 


29 

8 


4,443 
17,089 
2 


1877. 


No.  of  Petitions.  No.  of  Signatures. 
Against,    ....        43  1,942 

For  alteration,  ...        20  18,578 

In  favour,         .     '  .        .260  7,527 

The  Committee  desire  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  importance  of  the  figures  having  re- 
ference to  the  bill  of  1876,  as  it  practic^y  provided  for 
the  extinction  of  the  grocers'  licences,  clause  4  reading 
thus :— *iVom  cmd  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not 

*  be  lawful  for  the  licensing  authority  to  grant  to  any 

*  grocer  any  certificate  for  a  licence  to  include  the  sale  by 

*  retail  of  intoxicating  liquors,  unless  such  grocer  shall  at 

*  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  hold  a  licence  under 
'  the  recited  Acts :  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

*  licensing  authority  to  grant  certificates  enabling  the  holder 

*  thereof  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  sale  by  retail  of  intoxi- 

*  eating  liquors,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  joemises,  in 

*  rural  districts  where  there  shall  be  no  premises  licensed 

*  for  such  sale,  situated  or  accessible  within  two  miles  of 

*  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  such  certificate  shall  be 

*  Applied  for.' 

The  list  of  petitions  in  favour  of  the  bills  included  those 
from  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Established  and  Free 
Churches,  U.P.  Synod,  and  other  religious  bodies,  and  also 
from  public  meetings;  while  those  against  were  promoted 
only  by  the  licens^  grocers,  without  any  active  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public. 

I  am  farther  reouested  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners 
the  fact  that,  by  the  union  of  the  trades,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  employed  as  assistants,  are  exposed  to 
temptations  to  drink,  very  many  of  whom  fall  into  drinking 
habits.  The  separation  of  the  trades  would  liu^y  limit 
the  number  of  young  men  thus  exposed. 

The  Committee  wul  have  no  dif£nilty  in  leading  evidence 
on  this  jpoint  should  the  Commissioners  desire  it 

The  Oommittee  are  aware  that  a  memorial  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Commissioners  from  the  licensed  grocers  in 
favour  of  restricting  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  hours  during 
which  their  premises  may  be  open  for  business,  and  are^ 


opinion  that  whatever  good  might  arise  from  the  earlier 
closing  of  licensed  grocers'  shops,  in  no  way  would  such  an 
enactment  affect  the  evils  complained  of  in  connection  with 
said  licence  —  such  as  back-shop  drinking,  drunkenness 
among  women  and  children,  feOse  entries  in  pass-books, 
Sanday  drinking,  &c. 

The  Committee  earnestly  hope  that  the  evidence  brought 
before  the  Commissioners  will  result  in  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  question,  namely,  tiie  entire  separation  of 
the  liquor  from  the  groceiy  trade.- 1  am,  your  most  obedt 
servant,  David  Anderson,  Secy. 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq.,  '       ^ 

Secy,  to  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Grocers'  Licences. 

(36.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  5102. 

293  Cathcart  Road,  Glasgow, 
21st  December  1877. 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq., 

31  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Dear  Sir,— I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  bring 
what  follows  before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  grocer? 
licences  if  it  is  not  too  late. 

.  If  it  is  found  that  precautions  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
general  public  getting  good  spirits  from  the  dealer,  the 
dealer  also  reouires  protection  from  the  distiller.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  spirits 
that  I  purchase  and  keep  in  bond  say  for  one  year  or  two, 
to  show  that  what  I  get  out  is  really  my  whisky.  There  is  a 
strong  opinion  among  dealers  that  tampering  does  go  on, 
and  1  have  had  occasion  to  lift  three  puncheons  of  whisky 
(since  I  gave  my  evidence  here)  under  bond  to  a  store  in  the 
city,  as  I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  getting  what  I  bonded, 
another  dealer  teUs  me  that  he  was  suspecting  the  same 
thing  and  with  the  same  distiller,  and  he  is  tSing  all  his 
whisky  under  bond  to  Glasgow— ten  or  twelve  puncheons, 
would  suggest  that  the  exdse  should  be  instructed  to  watch 
our  interests  here,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  in- 
formation given  on  the  'permits,'  the  date  of  bonding 
should  be  stated ;  that  would  oe  some  guarantee  that  we  had 
got  what  we  bonded ;  at  present  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  show  but  the  year  marked  on  the  cask  and  the  progressive 
number  of  filling,  but  that  is  rather  a  wide  margin.- 1  am 
yours  respectfully,  Alex.  S  Whyte. 


(37.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  7706. 

Fraserburgh,  22d  August  1877. 
W.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— I  avail  myself  of  your  request  through  Mr 

to  let  you  know  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 

grocers'  licences. 

In  small  towns,  particularly  such  as  Fraserburgh,  the  law 
is  daily  and  constantly  broken  in  respect  to  the  consumption 
of  drink  upon  the  premises,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  a  conviction,  most  of  the  cases  tried  with  us  having 
broken  down  through  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  evidence. 
Hence  the  law  is  virtually  in  abeyance,  and  not  only  does 
this  result  in  a  great  amount  of  drunkenness,  but  the  public 
conscience  is  demoralised  to  a  fearful  extent  from  the  illicit 
nature  of  the  traffic. 

Then,  again,  the  facilities  afforded  for  procuring  drink  by 
females  such  as  the  wives  of  working  men  through  its  being 
sold  along  with  groceries  has  led  to  a  great  amount  of 
drinking  among  that  class  of  the  community. 

Another  evil  connected  with  the  system  is  the  injustice 
done  to  grocers  who  decline  going  into  the  spirit  trade,  it 
beinff  a  well  known  fact  that  the  great  profit  upon  spirits 
enable  licensed  grocers  to  undersell  their  neighbours  in  the 
trade  who  do  not  deal  in  spirits. 

These  are  considerations  with  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  are  alreadv  quite  familiar,  but  I  cannot  help  taking  the 
opportunity  of  saving  that  I  should  consider  it  a  very  great 
blessing  indeed  for  the  country  should  the  Commission 
decide  upon  recommendingthe  withdrawal  of  grocers'  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink. — I  am  yours  truly, 

R.  TiNDALL,  Jan. 

(38.) 
From  a  Lady  in  the  country. 

-,    ^        «      X  November  1, 1877. 

My  Dear  Sir.Jambs,- I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  any  women  having  been  led  on  to  getting  spirits  in  an 
underhand  way  at  the  shop  near  this,  and  I  know  that 
hearsay  or  vague  impressions  go  for  nothing  in  evidence,  so 
that  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  get  at  facts ;  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  many  of  the  men  whom  I  have  seen  go  from 
bad  to  worse  here  would  not  have  stepped  into  a  public 
house  in  the  morning  in  the  way  I  have  often  beheld  them 
resort  to  the  grocer's  shop,  besides  returning  for  supplies  at 
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their  dinner  time;  and  most  certainly,  although  mnch  is 
carried  outside,  a  great  deal  has  been  consumed  inside  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  I  remember  some  years  ago  a  woman 
coin^  and  finding  a  great  deal  of  money  owing  for  spirits 
ner  husband  had  got  without  her  knowing  of  it,  and  a  fear^ 
fed  scene  took  place  between  them  within  earshot  of  this 
house,  when  she  was  heard  to  ^  say  to  him, ''  If  it  was  not 
for  the  bairns  I  would  never  see  your  feuse  again."  She  was 
driven,  desperate,  poor  woman,  and  l^e  man  drank  himself 
to  death  before  tne  community ;  I  have  seen  him  sitting 
drinking  along  with  another  man.  What  I  wish  to  show 
is  that  Dy  a  licence  having  been  ^nted  to  this  shop, 
enormous  facilitjr  was  given  for  drilling  which  would  not 
have  existed  had  people  had  to  walk  to  the  bar  of  the  hoteL 
My  neighbours  fougnt  against  it  for  years,  but  the  Com- 
missioner was  gainwl  over  to  support  it,  although  he  stated 
that  he  considered  it  not  required,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
so  for  some  years  to  come.  There  is  a  wretched  man, 
formerly  a  gaidener,  who  now  keeps  boats,  and  it  is  very 
painful  to  see  him  go  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  shop 
fetching  spirits — I  mean  many  times  a  day, — which  he  drinli 
on  the  shore.  I  have  been  told  that  tney  refuse  to  sell  to 
a  woman  who  every  now  and  then  gives  way  to  an  invin- 
cible fit  of  drinking,  but  I  have  seen  tipsy  people  go  in  and 
get  more  often.  We  used  to  have  to  specik  to  one  of  the 
sons  who  kept  the  shop  about  the  house  and  garden,  and 
perceived  that  he  took  spirits  quite  early  in  the  day,  and  thus 
undermined  his  health,  and  died  in  three  or  four  days' 
illness  of  fever.  This  I  mention  because  I  consider  one 
argument  against  the  grocers*  licences  to  be  the  temptation 
it  must  be  to  those  serving  in  the  shop.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  longer,  and  fear  I  have  said  little  that  is  worth  reading. 


(39.) 


Mt  dear  Feroubson, — I  see  that  (as  reported)  Mr 
M'Laren  has  stated  that  he  had  been  forced  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothmg  but  stopping  spirit  licences  to  grocers 
can  check  the  facilities  now  given  for  drunkenness  by  our  pre- 
sent system.  This  is  exactly  my  own  view,  formed  after  very 
careful  consideration.  A  great  number  of  ptople,  especially 
women,  are,  I  thoroughly  believe,  induced  to  cuinking 
habits  by  this  system.  They  would  be  kept  perhaps  much 
from  them  if  they  could  get  no  spirits  except  at  a  public 
house,  for  they  may  not  like  to  be  seen  constantly  frequent- 
ing one,  and  are  thereby  kept  a  little  in' check  from  that 
feeling  alone,  while  to  be  seen  often  at  a  grocer's  does  not 
matter  much,  as  the  same  kind  of  odium  or  stigma  can  not 
attach  to  that  Having  for  years  also  attended  the  licensing 
courts,  I  can  corroborate  also  Mr  McLaren's  statements  as  to 
the  feeling  which  induces  applications  for  grocers  setting  up 
being  'spirits  and  groceries'  not  'groceries  and  spirits,* 
for  it  has  been  constantly  found  that  these  parties  have  had 
to  give  up  entirely  imless  a  spirit  licence  was  got.  They 
say,  and  with  truth,  that  tibe  party  who  has  the  licence  is 
certain  to  carry  all  the  trade,  and  it  is  useless  their  trying  to 
carry  on  as  grocers,  bona  fide  such.  I  look  upon  this  not  only 
as  a  premium  to  drinking,  but  as  partial  and  unfair,— a 
discreditable  way  of  favounng  one  man's  pecuniary  resources 
and  crushing  others. 

I  have  already  told  you  about  the  general  little  tippling 
outside — and  perhaps  too  often  inside,  if  the  police  had  as 
much  power  of  searching  grocers'  premises  as  public  houses 
— that  goes  on,  and  the  results. 

R.  B.  Wardlaw  Ramsay. 

P.S. — I  am  convinced  that  one  grocer's  licence  does  more 
to  increase  drunkenness  than  a  dozen  publichouses  could  do. 


(40.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  8969. 

West  Nicolson  Street,  Edinbuigh, 
10th  December  1877. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Grocers'  Licences. 

Qbntlemen, — ^I  herewith  return  the  proof-sheet  of  the 
evidence  I  gave,  with  very  few  alterations,  and  have  only  to 
add  some  curious  feujts  regarding  spirit 

I  have  seen  malt  whis^  distflled  in  a  Coffe's  patent  still, 
and  the  spirit  made  at  such  a  high  strength  that  all  the 
essential  oils  were  retained  that  is  kept  out  of  the  manu- 
factured spirit,  and  the  market  value  of  that  spirit  was  in 
consequence  very  much  lowered — ^in  fact,  it  was  no  better 
than  ordinary  eraan  spirit;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  were 
to  re-distil  our  fine  Highland  whiskies,  such  as  Islay,  Qlen- 
livet,  &c.,  so  as  to  free  them  wholly  from  the  essential  oils, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  would  be  entirely  lost  In 
brandy  the  same  thing  would  be  found.  Take  the  finest 
of  all  brandy — that  made  in  the  Champagne  district — 
which  has  aliout  the  same  proportion  of  essential  oil  as  our 
finest  Highland  whiskies,  and  is  made  in  very  much  the 
same  way,  viz.,  that  the  still  used  is  the  common  old- 
fashioned  pot  stilL    If  that  brandy  was  so  distilled  as  to  free 


it  from  all  those  oils  it  would  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the 
cheapest  brandy,  or  no  better  than  neutral  spirit  It 
appears  to  me  that  while  fusil  oil,  so  called,  may  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  is  not  in- 
lurious  in  the  minute  proportions  as  found  in  whisky  and 
brandy;  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  oils  are  found  in 
ale  and  porter,  and  they  are  not  considered  unwholesome. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think,  the  small  proportion  found 
in  whisky  makes  it  more  wholesome.  Highly  rectified 
spirit  is  harsh  and  unpleasant,  and  the  improvement  by 
keeping  is  almost  nU, — I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  respect- 
fidly,  Akdrbw  Usher. 

(41.) 

Teaninich  Distillery,  by  Alness, 
Ross-shire,  14th  November  1877. 
Provost  Simpson,  Inverness. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  already  told  you,  I  regret  I  was  not 
able  to  attend  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  on 
Grocers'  Licences  in  Inverness  last  Tuesday,  as  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  importance  of  maturing  whisky  before 
going  into  consumption. 

My  ideas  are  partly  embodied  in  a  paper  whidi  I  read 
several  years  ago  before  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts— a 
copy  of  which   I   send  you.     You   may  perhaps  think 
it  worth  the  while  to  send  it  to  the  secretary.    Since  I 
wrote  this  paper  I  have  learned  more  in  the  coarse  of 
carrying  on  the  manu&cture  of  whisky.    I  can  here  only 
briefly  allude  to  what  I  think  the  fallacy  of  tlie  general 
opinion  that  *  fusil  oil '  is  a  simple  body,  the  gr^iter  or 
smaller  proportion  of  which  in  whisky  modifies  its  quality. 
I  believe  on  the  contrary  that  there  are  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cal substances,  generated  by  the  process  of  fermentation, 
besides  alcohol,  of  the  nature    of  'homolo^us  alcohol' 
and  *  compound  ethers,'  and  that  the  composition  of  these, 
originally  present,  is  changed,  first  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, and  that  processes  of  the  same  nature  go  on  in  the 
maturing  of  whisky  in  bond.    The  whole  subject  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  I  am  afraid  chemical  science  can  scarcely 
grapple  with  it  in  a  way  to  explain  it  fully. 

Assuming,  however,  that  nisil  oils  become  modified  as 
described,  it  explains  matters  of  which  the  experienced 
distiller  becomes  well  aware,  viz. : — 

That  the  form  of  the  stills,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  distillation,  has  an  important  effect  on  the  quality  cS* 
the  whisky,  as  new  whisky. 

That  weU  distilled  whi^  matures  sooner  in  bond  than 
whisky  not  properly  distill^ 

That  certain  substances  present  in  the  casks  in  which 
the  whisky  is  stored,  notably  the  tartar  deposited  'from 
sherry  wine,  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  coarse  and 
poisonous  *  ethers,'  &c,  originally  present,  the  whisky  in 
consequence  becoming  more  palatable  and  wholesome. 

Allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Commission  wfll 
see  the  importance  of  giving  all  facilities  to  tradera  for 
maturing  whisky,  and  that  they  may  recommend  to  the 
proper  authorities  to  take  measures  accordingly — especially 
to  charse  a  smaller  rate  for  rent  on  whisky  deposited  in 
public  duty  free  warehouses.  The  present  scale  of  charges 
IS  high,  and  discourages  the  proper  maturing  of  whisky  in 
bona — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  M.  G.  Ross. 


(42.) 

Glasgow,  1st  December  1877. 

Dear  Sir,— I  duly  received  yours  of  the  29th  ult,  in 
answer  to  which  I  beg  to  send  enclosed.  I  only  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  give  it  verballv  when  the  Commis- 
sioners was  in  Glasgow,  as  I  would  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  and  much  better  than  I  can  do  in  writing. 
However,  I  trust  although  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  may  be  of 
some  little  use  to  the  Commission. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
respectfully,  Duncan  Eennedt, 

83  Green  Street,  Calton. 

Mr  W.  J.  Mure,  Edinbui^h. 

To  the  Commissioners  at  present  enquiring  into  the 
working  of  Grocers'  Licences. 
Gbntlbmen, — Living  convenient  to  a  licensed  grocer^ 
there  being  one  withm  twenty  yards  of  my  house,  and 
having  my  attention  drawn  to  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
among  women  in  this  locality,  and  having  on  many 
occasions  seen  women  coming  from  this  grocers  much  the 
worse  of  drink,  and  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen 
parties  drinking  at  the  cotmter  of  said  shop— in  hct,  so 
much  had  this  shop  latterly  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
publichouse,  that  tne  groceries  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  windows,  and  me  only  things  to  be  seen  denoting 
that  it  was  a  grocer's  was  a  few  canisters  on  one  of  the 
shelves  in  the  &op.  1  was  often  astonished  that  no  charge 
was  made  against  this  grocer  for  an  infringement  of  lus 
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licence,  for  the  shop  being  flitnated  at  the  corner  of  Steven- 
eon  Street  and  Kirk  Stree^  a  junction  where  policemen 
often  stand,  and  in  my  opinion  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  &ct  that  diink  was  daily  consumed  on  the  premises. 
I  have  mentioned  to  parties  when  passing  that  I  was  voider 
the  impression  that  policemen  winked  at  the  trade  going 
on  inside  this  shop ;  I  might  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  still 
my  opinion.  That  I  did  not  myself  make  a  charee  against 
tms  grocer  was  only  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  £fficult  to 
ffet  witnesses  to  come  forward  to  give  evidence,  knowing 
Uie  numbers  who  frequented  the  shop,  and  who  probably 
were  prepared  to  come  forward  and  state  to  the  contrary ; 
also  m)m  the  &ct  of  my  being  secretary  of  the  ward  com- 
mittee would  have  gained  for  me  an  unenviable  notoriety ; 
however,  this  last  considemtion  would  not  have  had  much 
weight  with  me  could  I  have  got  parties  to  come  forward  to 
prosecute. 

I  have  also  seen  children  coming  out  of  this  shop  with 
drink,  which,  from  l^eir  age,  they  would  not  have  been 
supplied  with  in  a  publichouse. 

This  shop  has  only  been  licensed  for  a  few  years,  and 
upon  what  lines  it  was  granted  I  cannot  make  out,  as  it 
could  not  be  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  publichouses,  there 
being  seven  within  a  radius  of  16  or  20  yards  of  this 
licensed  grocer. 

I  may  sav  that  during  the  time  your  Commission  was 
sitting  m  Glasgow  this  shop  changed  hands,  ^m  what 
cause  I  am  not  certain,  although  I  have  it  on  ^ood  authority 
that  it  was  owing  to  bad  debts;  and  whether  it  will  now  l!e 
conducted  in  a  different  manner  I  cannot  sav. 

Again,  in  the  locality  where  I  am  employed,  which  is 
close  to  the  shipping,  fliere  is  a  licensed  grocer,  where  I 
have  from  time  to  time  seen  innumerable  numbers  of  women 
and  children  coining  out  with  drink  in  jugs,  &c.,  who  from 
their  appearance  would  not  have  been  supplied  in  a  public- 
house. 

I  know  a  party  who  has  been  more  than  once  summoned 
by  a  licensed  grocer  for  debts  incurred  by  his  wife,  the 
largest  portion  of  said  debts  bein^  for  drink,  and  entered  as 
goods,  and  he  has  twice  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default 
rather  than  get  himself  affronted  by  appearing  at  the  court. 
There  were  a  number  of  similar  cases  to  me  above  that 
came  under  my  notice  while  acting  as  secretary  and  dele- 
gate of  my  trade  society. 

While  engaged  at  my  trade  (the  i)ainting)  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  seen  many  infringements  of  the 
grocers'  licence  by  allowing  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises ;  among  some  of  the  places  I  might  mention 
Campsie,  Bath^te,  Paisley,  and  Johnstone. 

From  what  1  have  seen  and  heard  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  some  alteration  of  the  law 
dealing  with  the  licensed  grocers,  and  beg  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  that  tne  selling  of  drink  should  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  selling  of  groceries. 

1st  Because  it  has  a  tendency  to  demoralise  the  families 
of  the  masses  ef  the  people  through  their  children  being 
able  to  purchase  and  carry  home  drink  while  purchasing 
food. 

2d.  Because  there  are  larse  numbers  of  working-men's 
wives  who  would  shun  to  be  seen  entering  a  publichouse, 
and  yet  will  enter  a  licensed  grocer's  without  hesitation,  and 
purchase  drink  and  carry  it  home  to  be  consumed  in  the 
presence  of  her  children. 

3d.  Because  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  unlicensed  grocers  in 
the  same  locality  as  the  licensed  one,  as  the  latter  is  able  to 
undersell  the  former  in  the  way  of  groceries,  owing  to  the 
prodt  derived  from  the  liquor. 

4th.  Because  they  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
police  the  same  as  the  publicans;  also  that  their  selling 
hours  are  not  restricted  the  same  as  tiie  publicans,  and  this 
to  my  mind  ia  one  of  the  great  evils  of  licensed  grocers,  as  I 
have  known  cases,  and  prepared  to  prove  them,  where 
working  men  going  to  their  work  in  the  morning  have  been 
supplied  with  drink,  and  even  carried  it  out  of  the  grocer's 
in  the  lid  of  their  breakfast  can,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
mominff. 

Should  you  not  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  the 
Bevering  of  the  two  articles,  then  I  would  surest  that 
licensed  grocers  be  not  allowed  to  sell  whisky  inless  than 
quart  bottles  sealed,  and  no  beer  or  porter  in  less  than  pint 
bottles ;  also  that  they  should  come  under  the  same  iuris- 
diction  as  the  publicans  in  regard  to  the  police  and  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing. 

Were  the  former  suggestion  of  separating  the  trades 
carried  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  would  not  inflict  any 
great  hardsnip  on  those  who  are  in  tiie  habit  of  sending 
their  servant  to  order  their  drink  at  the  grocer's,  as  it  could 
be  oifdered  (by  note)  at  the  publican's,  and  woiUd  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  amount  of  good  it  would  do  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  were  grocers'  licences  abolished. 

I  have  read  the  evidence  civen  before  your  Commission 
in  Glasgow,  more  especially  that  given  by  ex-Lord  Provost 
Bain  and  Mr  A.  JtfQ^donald,  M.P.,  and  I  am  perfectly 


certain  that  ex-Provost  Bain  was  mistaken  when  he  said 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  grocers 
being  licensed;  for  coming  in  contact  daily  wiUi  tJie 
parties  to  which  he  referred,  in  trade  unions,  friendly 
societies,  and  co-operative  societies,  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  they  are  not  in  favour  of  licensed  grocers, 
but  quite  the  reverse,  as  they  believe  they  cripple  Uie 
growtn  of  both  friendly  and  co-operative  societies,  which 
are  now  happily  increasing. 

I  readily  endorse  the  evidence  of  Mr  Macdonald,  M.P., 
as  to  the  increased  thrift  of  the  working-class  and  the 
decrease  in  drinking  among  them.  I  do  so  not  onlv  from 
the  statistics  which  he  produced,  but  also  from  the  feu^t 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  fifty-six  millions  in  the 
pauperism  of  the  country  last  year,  although  it  was  one  of 
great  depression  in  trade. 

I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  working-class  this  some  years  back,  and  from  personal 
observations  deny  the  statement  that  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  working-ciass  are  increasing. 

However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  than  sujQicient 
inducements  exist  in  the  publichouse  for  encouraging 
drunkenness  without  creating  more  in  the  form  of  licensed 
grocers. 

I  bdieve  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
generally  were  they  abolished. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Duncan  Kbnnbdy,  Painter, 
83  Green  Street,  Oalton,  Glasgow,  at  present 
Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  u  nited  Trades' 
CounclL 
To  the  Royal  Commission  on 

Grocers'  Licences^  Edinburgh. 


(43.)— Put  in  by  Mr  Livingston,  Q.  2794,  2826. 

Statement  and  Suqoestions  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  at  its.Meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  March 
1872,  bv  the  Committee  appointed  on  ^the  Lkensmg 
System. 
There  are  some  material  differences  between  the  systems 
under  which  'the  trade'  is  carried  on  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  which  make  conjoined  legislation  aifficult,  and 
probably  unadvisable ;  and  hence  it  mav  be  as  well  that 
we  direct  our  attention  solely  to  that  which  comes  under 
our  own  observation  in  our  own  country. 

The  licences  for  the  retail  of  liquors  are  of  several 
kinds: — 

1.  The  hotel  licence,  which  empowers  its  holder  to 
open  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of  bona  fide  travellers 
at  all  times. 

2.  The  pubUchouse  licence,  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  sell  drink  to  be  consumed  either  out  of  or  on  the  pre- 
mises between  8  A.M.  and  11  p.m.  of  each  lawful  day. 

.3  The  grocer's  licence,  by  which  liauor  can  be  sold  at 
the  same  hours,  but  not  to  be  consumea  on  the  premises. 

4.  A  licence  granted  by  the  Inland  Revenue  for -the 
sale  of  porter,  ^e,  and  bieer  not  to  be  consumed  on  die 
premises,  and  the  cost  of  which  is  £3,  6s,  1  jd.,  whatever  the 
rent  of  the  premises  may  be. 

5.  A  licence  also  granted  by  the  Inland  Revenue  for  the 
sale  of  table  beer,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  1  Jd.  per  quart, 
the  cost  of  which  is  58. 

The  cost  of  licence  for  the  retail  of  spirits  and  beer,  is 

Forhouses  rated  under  £10  a-year,  £4    4  0 

„  „      at  £10  and  under  £20  a-year,  5    6  0 

„      at  £20            „      £26  „       9    9  T) 

„              „      at  £26            „      £30  „     10  10  0 

„              „      at  £30            „      £40  „     11  11  0 

„              „      at  £40            „      £50  „     12  12  0 

„             „      at  £60  and  upwards  13  13  0 

And  for  the  sale  of  wine,  in  addition  2    4  1 

The  first  three  of  these  can  be  procured  only  bv  apnlica- 
tion  to  the  licensing  court,  which  consists  m  burghs  of 
the  magistrates,  and  in  counties  of  the  district  justices, 
whose  decisions  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  ouarter 
sessions.  But  the  two  latter  classes  are  gnmted  bv  the 
Inland  Revenue  without  any  question,  and  without  being 
subject  to  the  licensing  court  m  any  way.  In  fact,  a  house 
which  is  described  by  the  police  authorities  as  one  of  the 
worst  houses  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  known  resort  of 
thievres  and  prostitutes,  nas  received  this  porter,  ale,  and 
l)eer  licence,  on  simple  application  and  payment  of  the 
money  over  the  counter  of  tne  office  of  Inland  Revenue. 

In  the  year  1864,  what  is  known  as  the  Forbes  M*Kenzie 
Act  became  law  in  Scotland,  the  effect  of  which  was  practi* 
cally  to  close  ©n  Sundays,  and  before  8  a.m.  and  after  11  p.m. 
on  all  other  days,  all  houses  holding  licences  Nos.  2  and  3. 

By  universal  admission  the  effect  of  this  Act  has  been 
ftalutary  on  the  whole,  and  tlie  diminution  of  cases  of  ^drunk 
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and  disorderly'  brongM  before  the  police  courts,  and  the 
increased  quieb  of  the  streets  on  Sundays,  are  evidence  of 
the  good  effect  produced  by  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a  large 
illicit  trade  has  sprung  up,  which  is  called  sheebeening. 
This  trade,  which  is  always  conducted  by  persons  of  hm 
character,  is  known  to  be  larse,  and  the  houses  in  which  it 
is  carried  on  are  centres  of  every  kind  of  evil,  and  in 
Edinburgh  the  police  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  putting 
down  the  trafiBlc. 

It  is  well  to  state  in  regard  to  this  trade,  that  it  is  not 
alleged  that  shebeens  are  caused  by  the  restriction  in  the 
number  of  publichouses,  all  concur  in  stating  that  they 
are  encouraged  on  account  of  the  restriction  in  the  hours  of 
the  trade.  Yet  no  one  who  is  looked  on  as  an  authority 
has  seriously  proposed  to  extend  the  hours  or  to  open  the 
publichouses  on  Sundays  in  Scotland. 

There  is  a  general  understanding  that  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  revenue  &om  the  proceeds 
of  licences,  the  houses  in  which  drink  is  sold  should  be 
under  the  regulation  of  laws  specially  relating  to  that  class ; 
that  licences  should  be  issued  on  some  recognised  principle, 
and  the  holding  of  them  should  be  contingent  on  the  good 
character  of  the  dealer  and  the  suitableness  of  his  house ; 
and  the  question  in  regard  to  which  there  is  difficult v 
ctdefly,  is  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be  granted, 
BO  as  most  to  conduce  to  the  public  good. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the  case  of  hotels.  When 
these  are  established  reallv  for  the  up-putting  of  travellers, 
the  amount  of  demand  will  regulate  the  number  of  applica- 
tions. When  this  licence  is  sought  as  a  blind  for  the  pur- 
aof  selling  liquor  at  ille^  hours,  and  on  Sundays,  the 
I  knowledge  of  the  magistrates,  assisted  b^  the  police, 
will  suffice  either  to  ensure  refusal  of  the  apphcation,  or. to 
procure  conviction  and  deprivation  of  certincafce  if  the  law 
De  broken.  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  as  to  'grocers' 
licences;'  no  increase  of  them  will  materially  increase  the 
consumption  of  liquor  if  they  do  not  break  the  law  by 
selling  lor  consumption  on  the  premises;  and  systematic 
breach  of  this  provision  is  easily  discoverable,  and  should 
be  punished  in  every  case  by  fine  and  loss  of  licence.  The 
grand  difficulty  is  in  the  case  of  publichouses. 

There  might  be  more  harmon^r  as  to  the  granting  and 
regulation  of  this  class  of  licences  if  there  were  more  agree- 
ment as  to  the  effects  of  them  on  the  consumption  of  liquor, 
and  on  the  public  morality  and  health. 

It  is  maintained  on  the  one  luuid,  that  houses  for  the  sale 
of  drink  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  demand  which 
exists  for  the  drink ;  that  the  supply  does  not  create  the 
demand,  but  that  it  is  the  demand  which  regulates  the 
supply,  and  that  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  will  not  materially  diminish  the  consumption.  On 
the  other  part,  it  is  maintained  that  this  traffic  is  altogether 
exceptional  to  the  ordinary  law  of  '  supply  and  demand,' 
that  in  this  case  supply  does  create  demand,  and  that  when 
the  sources  of  supply  are  limited,  the  demand  is  diminished 
in  nearly,  though  not  quite,  eaual  ratio. 

There  is  then  tiiis  practical  oifference  between  those  hold- 
ing thesa  different  opinions,  that  the  one,  while  honestly 
desiring  that  the  trade  be  properly  r^^ulated,  think  that  the 
restriction  of  licensed  houses  is  not  a  necessaiy  part  of  the 
system  of  regulation,  while  the  other  party  think  it  not  only 
a  necessary  part,  but  the  chief  means  of  preventing  undue 
and  hurtful  consumption. 

Those  on  the  one  side  point  to  shebeens  as  evidence  that 
demand  will  create  supply  legally  or  illegally;  the  other 
side  hold  that  the  excess  of  licensed  houses  does  so  stimulate 
the  demand  by  increasing  the  temptation  to  drink,  that  this 
will  supply  itself  when  opportimity  is  afforded  even  in  an 
illegal  and  discreditable  manner.  And  for  confirmation^of 
this  they  point  to  the  known  fact,  that  the  districts  wherein 
most  publichouses  exist  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
number  of  shebeens. 

There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.  There  is  a  certain  demand  which  will  supply 
itself  whether  there  be  only  one  shop  in  a  district  or 
whether  there  be  ten ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  attractions  of  the  pubUchouse,  when  con- 
tinuously presented,  are  a  temptation  to  which  many  will 
succumb  who  would  not  have  sought  for  it,  and  that  thus 
men  are  induced  to  spend  on  drink  the  money  which  oujght 
to  ^o  towards  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  their  |Eanilies ; 
which  is  the  great  producing  cause  of  pauperism  and 
destitution. 

But  most  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  while 
holdiog  these  opposite  views,  are  yet  agreed  that  to  some 
extent  (although  they  differ  as  to  the  extent),  licences  should 
be  regulated  and  restricted  as  regards  the  number  in  the 
different  districts ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this,  that  the  persons  obtaining 
licence  should  be  approved  in  regard  to  character  and  quali- 
fication for  the  business,  and  that  the  houses  should  be 
approved  of  as  adapted  for  carrying  on  a  legitimate  trade. 


There  are  differences,  however,  r^arding  the  matter  of 
arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  what  dealers  and  houses  should 
be  sanctioned ;  at  present  the  decision  rests  with  the  local 
magistrates  and  justices.  Some,  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  weight,  think  it  would  be  better  to  commit  the  trust  to 
the  Sheriff,  the  local  stipendiary  magistrate. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  local  disputes  will  run  so 
high  as  to  interfere  improperly  with  the  question  of  licences; 
but,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  a  stipendiaiy  magis- 
trate IS  not  alwavs  exempt  from  such  innuences,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  rule  that  local  magistrates  will  always  lie 
more  anxious  to  give  effect  to  the  public  feeling  in  a  district, 
and  that  die  real  wants  of  the  population  will  -be  generally 
more  correctly  gauged  by  them,  seeing  that  they  hold 
property  in,  and  are  personally  interested  in  the  welfare  of, 
the  district,  than  by  a  lawyer,  who,  however  able  and 
conscientious,  has  no  personal  sympathy  with  the  people, 
and  no  direct  interest  m  the  prospen^  of  the  locality. 

If  the  local  magistrates,  then,  are  to  be  the  judges,  what 
principles  are  to  guide  them  in  granting  the  licences  1 

It  must  be  provided,  as  a  first  essential,  that  the  houses 
thus  licensed  be  protected  against  competition  from  un- 
licensed  houses ;  that  powers  be  given  to  the  magistrates 
and  police  so  as  to  enable  them  effectually  to  put  (kwn  all 
illicit  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that  it  be  provided 
Willi  this  view,  that  in  any  trial  before  a  magisteOe  or 
magistrates  of  persons  in  regard  to  whom  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  Uiat  tiiey  carry  on  that  traffic,  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  lead  direct  proof  of  sale  and  purchase,  if  the 
court  on  hearing  the  evidence,  circumstantial  or  other,  be 
satisfied  that  a  transaction  of  the  nature  of  a  sale  actoally 
took  pkce,  or  that  illicit  consumption  was  going  on. 

Seeing  that  owners  of  houses  frequently  suffer  innocently 
fcom  their  tenants,  in  defiance  of  them,  using  their  property 
as  shebeens,  and  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain 
who  is  the  real  occupant  of  the  house  where  such  a  trade 
is  carried  on,  it  ^omd  be  provided  that  on  a  second  con- 
viction for  illicit  traffic  in  excisable  liquors  on  any  premise 
the  owner  thereof  ^all  have  power  to  terminate  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  tenant;  and  in  case  of  further  conviction  of 
the  same  crime  on  the  same  premises,  the  owner  shall  be 
held  to  be  the  occupant,  and  shall  be  liable  accordingly. 

It  should  be  provided  also  that,  as  concerns  spirits, 
porter,  ide,  and  beer,  no  licence  for  sale  by  retail  be  grant- 
able  except  by  the  magistrates,  thus  entirely  al)olishing  the 
licences  Nos.  4  and  5. 

A  second  conviction  of  breach  of  certificate  should  neces- 
sarily involve  loss  of  licence. 

The  cost  of  licence  should  be  considerably  increased,  with 
the  view  of  restricting  the  number  of  applicants  to  those 
whose  means  and  character  would  be  a  guarantee  that  their 
houses  would  be  well  conducted;  and  the  heavv  pecuniary 
loss  by  the  forfeiture  of  licence  would  make  them  all  the 
more  carefully  guard  the  character  of  their  house.  This 
increase  in  cost  of  licence  might  be  imposed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  altering  the  scale  of  rental  on  which  licence  duty 
IS  charged,  and  it  might  be  provided  that  no  licence  lie 
wanted  to  houses  under  a  rated  rent  considerably  greater 
&an  is  authorised  under  the  present  state  of  the  law.  and 
that  the  minimum  rental  of  houses  to  be  licensed  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  locality. 

A  good  deal  of  discretion  will,  however,  require  to  be 
exercised  in  regard  to  the  price  of  licence  (else,  if  it  be 
made  excessive,  a  new  class  of  shebeens  may  arise,  caused 
not  by  restricted  hours,  but  by  restricted  number  of  public 
houses. 

The  licensing  magbtrates  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  22  and  26  Victoria,  1862,  cap.  36,  be  empowered  in 
the  approval  of  premises  to  have  regard  to  the  effects  of 
the  granting  of  such  licence  on  the  vkine  of  the  houses  or 
properties  i^joining,  and  to  the  duly  ei^ressed  objections  of 
proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  distnct.^ 

There  would  requhre  to  be  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
certifying  the  suitableness  of  a  shop  for  licence:  at  present, 
the  owner  or  tenant  making  application  must  fit  up  the 

1  Act  25  &  26  Victoria,  cap.  85  -.—Section  11.  "  Anj  person,  or 
the  agent  of  any  person,  owmng  or  occupying  property  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  house  or  premiaes,  in  respect  of  wmch  any  certificate, 
or  renewal  of  any  certificate,  shall  be  applied  for,  may  object  to  the 
granting  or  renewal  of  such  certificate,  oy  lodging  at  any  time  not 
less  than  five  days  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  justices  of  the 
Peace,  or  Magistrates  of  the  county,  district,  or  burgh,  for  the  grant- 
ing and  renewal  of  certificates  where  such  house  or  premises  ahall  be 
situated,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  Town-Clerk,  as  the  case 
may  be,  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect,  signed  by  euck  person,  or 
his  agent,  specifying  the  grounds  of  such  objection,  which  objection 
shall  be  heard  at^e  then  ensuing  genera]  meeting;  and  if  such 
objection  shall  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  or  Magistrates  in  such  general  meeting,  and  shall  be 
proved  to  their  satisfaction,  the  said  certificate  shall  not  be  granted 
or  renewed. 

"Provided  always,  that  no  such  objection  shall  be  entertamed, 
unless  it  shall  be  proved  or  admitted  that  the  person  so  objecting  or 
his  agent,  did,  at  least  five  days  before  such  general  meeting,  deliver, 
or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  the  person  iq>plying  for  such  oertificatr 
a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  notice." 
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ahop  exactly  as  it  is  to  be  when  licensed  and  carrying  on 
the  trade,  before  he  can  receive  the  magistrates'  certificate, 
without  which  the  court  cannot  consider  any  application. 
It  is  hence  quite  possible,  and  the  cases  are  verv  nrequent , 
when,  after  large  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  internal 
fittings  suited  for  this  particidar  trade,  and  for  it  only,  the 
licence  has  been  refused,  and  the  whole  money  practically 
wasted.  It  would  be  sufficient  were  it  provided  that,  in 
any  application  for  new  licence,  the  magistrate  should 
inspect  the  house  with  plan  of  fittings  proposed  and  si^ed 
by  the  applicant,  and  that  if  these  be  approved,  i)roviBional 
licence  may  he  granted  subject  to  the  fittings  being  made, 
conform  to  the  plan  at  the  sight  of  an  authori^  to  be 
appointed  bv  the  magistrates. 

Every  holder  of  a  Bcence  should  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
certificate  for  its  renewal  without  giving  any  notice  or 
appearing  in  person  before  the  licensing  court,  unless  he 
shall  have  received  due  notice  of  an  intended  opposition. 

The  committee  now  respectfully  submit  this  report,  with 
the  view,  if  the  suggestions  shall  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Chamber,  to  their  being  laid  in  the  proper  manner  before 
Her  Majes^s  Government,  for  consideration  in  the  framing 
of  a  Licensing  Bill  for  Scotland. 

(44.)— Put  in  by  D.  M.  Mackay,  Q.  761. 

Quotation  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
in  Dundee  for  the  year  1867. 
^  The  police  do  not  find  so  much  difficulty  in  detecting 
'  publicans   and   shebeen-keepers   for   contravening   the 

*  Publichouses  Acts  as  they  do  in  detecting  grocers  who 

*  deal  in  spirits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them 
'  (there  are  a  few  exceptions)  systematically  contravene  the 
'  terms  of  their  certificates  by  selling  exciseable  lio^uors  and 
'  permiting  the  same  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 

<  The  schemes  adopted  for  evading  the  police  are  so 

*  varied  by  the  way  in  which  their  premises  are  ingeniously 
<  fitted  up,  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  officers  are  watched 
'  while  inspecting  their  shops,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
'  to  detect  them. 

*  In  short,  this  system  of  consuming  on  the  premises  is 
'  reduced  to  a  science,  so  that  I  am  of  opinion,  m  common 
'  with  many  others,  that  nothing  will  effect  a  radical  cure 

in  this  branch  of  the  licensing  system  but  a  change  in 

the  law.' 


(45.)— Put  in  by  Mr  List,  Q.  998,  1016. 

Aules  and  Regulations  for^ranting  Certificates  in  the  County 
of  Haddington. 

1.  That  a  licensing  committee  of  justices  of  peace  for 
the  county,  consistinff  of  ten  or  twelve  members,  be 
appointed  at  each  Octooer  sessions. 

2.  That  the  chief  constable  shall  report,  in  writing,  to 
the  committee  regarding  the  character  or  conduct  of  appli- 
cants for  certificates  or  transfers,  and  the  accommodation  in 
premises  for  which  certificates  are  craved  fpT  inns  and 
pubUchouses. 

3.  That  the  licensing  committee  shall  report  at  the 
licensing  courts  upon  all  applications. 

4.  Tlmt  the  clerk  be  directed  to  prepare  for  the  AprQ 
meeting  for  licensing  a  printed  abstract  of  the  number  of 
licences  ^pnnted  at  ^ch  place  in  the  county,  showiiig  the 
number  in  each  district  for  two  years  prececung  the  date  of 
meeting,  together  with  an  abstract  of  tne  num&r  of  appli- 
cants for  the  then  ensuing  year,  distinguishing  the  numoer 
of  male  from  female  applicants,  and  if  married  or  un- 
married. 

5.  That  the  whole  new  applications  for  each  particular 
place  be  at  each  meeting  stated  before  a  detemunation  is 
come  to  to  grant  or  refc^  any  or  all  of  them. 

6.  That  when  persons  holding  certificates  remove  from 
licensed  premises  and  make  application  for  a  licence  for 
new  premises,  such  application  snail  be  dealt  with  as  a  new 
application,  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  applicant 
to  produce  certificates  of  character  and  qualification. 

7.  That  persons  claiming  for  the  first  time  in  their  own 
name,  or  having  previously  held  licences  in  terms  of  a 
transter,  shall  be  enrolled  not  only  at  the  October  meeting, 
but  sJso  at  the  meeting  in  April  following,  as  new 
applicants. 

8.  That  no  additional  number  of  licences  be  jB;ranted  at 
any  particular  place,  or  for  any  particular  parish  or  dis- 
trict, unless  on  tne  ground  of  a  strong  necessity  existing  for 
such  additional  accommodation. 

9.  That  all  licences  shall  be  granted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  charity  to 
individuals. 

10.  That,  except  xmdeT  '^^^  special  circumstances,  no 
new  certificate  shall  \^  rrrSLntea  until  the  licensed  houses 
be  reduced  to  the  HUkJi^  stated  in  the  appendix,  which 
has  be^i  decided  bySj^^^  jxxsdceB  as  amply  sufficient  for  the 


accommodation  of  travellers,  and  for  supplying  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  inhabitants. 

11.  That  the  Ucences  for  each  parish  or  district  to  be 
granted  for  inns  or  hotels,  publicnouses,  and  grocers  re- 
spectively, shall  be  regulated  as  nearly  as  possible  as  is  set 
f ortib  in  the  appendix. 

12.  That  no  new  certificates,  except  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  granted  for  premises  in  Tranent, 
Linton,  and  Prestonpans,  and  other  large  villages  in  the 
county,  which  are  not  worth  the  yearly  value  of  £10,  or  in 
other  more  remote  places,  to  premises  which  are  not  worth 
£/7  yearly  value  ;  which  shall,  in  all  the  above  cases,  be 
determined^  if  possible,  with  reference  to  the  assessment  for 
pubHc  buidens,  and  not  by  the  rent  as  fixed  between  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

13.  That  no  transfer  of  certificates  shall,  except  in  very  paiv 
ticular  circumstances,  be  granted  until  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  be  reduced  as  aforesaid,  except  to  the  near  relatives 
or  other  parties  having  an  interest  in  the  premises  where 
the  original  holder  of  the  certificate  is  deceSised  ;  and  it  is 
recommended  l^t  all  applications  for  transfers  shall  be 
referred  to  the  licensing  committee,  and  applicants  for 
transfers  shall  produce  satLsfiBustory  certificates  of  character. 

14.  That  where  there  are  more  applications  than  one 
for  certificates  in  a  particular  town,  villus,  or  district  of 
the  county^  a  preference  shall  be  given,  Fint,  to  the  pre- 
mises havmg  stables  and  other  accommodation  for  tra- 
vellers ;  and,  Secondly,  to  premises  of  the  greatest  value. 

15.  That  in  certificates  for  inns,  hotels,  and  publichouses, 
the  hour  to  be  inserted  for  opening  shall  be  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

16.  That  when  a  person  applies  for  a  certificate  for  an 
inn  or  hotel,  and  it  appears  tnere  is  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation in  the  premises,  as  specified  in  the  Act  26  and  26 
Vict.,  cap.  35,  sec.  37,  certificates  for  a  publichouse  maybe 
granted  without  a  fresh  application. 

17.  That  certificates  shall  not  be  granted  for  inns  or  pub- 
lichouses to  persons  having  an  interest  in  shops  wnere 
groceries  ana  victuals,  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises, 
are  sold  under  the  same  roof^  or  so  as  to  evade  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act 

Regulations  as  to  special  permissions  to  keep  inns  and 
publichouses  open  during  particular  times,  and  for  the 
sale  of  exciseable  liquors  at  races,  roups,  &c.,  made  by 
the  Justices  of  the  Feace  at  the  licensing  meetings  in 
April  1863,  under  25  and  26  Vict,  cap.  85,  sec  6. 

1.  That  such  permissions  shall  only  be  granted  to  per- 
sons who  hold  ucences  for  premises  situated  within  thie 
county. 

2.  That  all  applications  shall  be  made  on  printed  formsy 
to  be  furnished  by  the  police-constable  at  each  police 
station,  for  which  a  fee  ot  2s  6d  sterling  shall  be  payable 
to  the  justice  of  peace  derk,  who  will  provide  such  printed 
forms. 

3.  That  all  such  applications  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  for 
which  the  permission  is  required,  and  the  application  shall 

.be  by  him  laid  before  the  justices  entitled  to  grant  such 
permissions. 

4.  That  all  such  applications  shall  state  the  precise 
object  and  nature  of  the  special  entertainmeht  for  which 
permission  is  desired,  and  tne  particular  premises  for  which 
the  oermission  is  desired  if  other  than  the  premises  for 
whicn  the  applicant  holds  a  licence;  also,  the  time  for 
which  it  is  wanted,  and,  if  after  1 1  o'clock  p.m.,  tiie  ground 
on  which  such  permission  is  craved. 

5.  That  the  chief  officer  of  police,  with  whom  such  special 
permission  must  be  lodged,  shall  in  each  case  report  to  the 
procurator-fiscal  and  to  the  justices  who  grant  the  permission 
the  manner  in  which  itiias  been  used. 


(46.)— Put  in  by  Mr  Bremner,  Q.  1192, 1208. 

Rules  and  Regulations  as  to  granting  Certificates  for  the 
Sale  of  Exciseable  Liquors,  &c.,  adopted  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Fife. 
1.  That  every  applicant  for  a  certificate  for  licence  to 
sell  any  exciseable  liquors  shall  fill  up  and  lod^  with  the 
clerk  of  the  licensing  court,  by  the  time  specified  in  the 
Act  a  printed  schedule  to  be  furnished  bv  the  clerk  on 
application.  In  the  case  of  *  renewals'  of  certificates  to 
the  same  individual  for  the  same  house  as  was  previously 
licensed  the  applicant  shall  fill  up  and  lodge  a  '  renewal ' 
sdiedule.  In  me^  case  of  '  new  applications,'  which  shall 
include  all  cases  where  the  currency  of  the  licence  has 
expired,  or  the  licence  has  been  withdrawn,  or  where  for 
any  reason  the  individual  applying  for  the  certificate  is 
different  from  the  individual  to  whom  the  certificate  was 
granted  at  the  previous  licensing  term,  or  where  the  same 
mdividual  appueslfor  a  certificate  for  different  premises, 
the  applicant  shall  fill  up  and  lodge  a  '  new  application' 
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schedule.  The  ^new  application'  schedule  must  in  every 
case  be  accompanied  by  a  justice's  report,  and  certificate 
of  character  and  qualification — ^both  of  which  are  appended 
to  the  schedule — ^without  which  it  is  not  lawftil  tor  the 
licensing  court  to  grant  a  certificate. 

2.  That  with  the  view  of  diminiahing  the  number  and 
improving  the  character  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  ezciseable 
liquors,  and  of  securing  a  better  apportionment  thereof  in 
the  different  districts  in  the  countv,  committees  be  appointed 
consisting  of  the  Sheriff  and  Sherin-SubstituteSyand  on ustices 
of  the  peace  selected  from  the  different  landward  districts 
of  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the 
maximnm  number  of  houses  to  be  licensed  in  the  landward 
part  of  each  parish ;  and  that  the  number  so  fixed  shall  be 
reviewed  every  three  years  by  committees  similarly  ap- 
pointed; and  that  the  afferent  licensing  justices  be  recom- 
mended to  grant  no  *  new  application"  for  a  certificate  in 
that  pariBh,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  until  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  shall  be  reduced  oelow  the 
number  so  fixed ;  and  also  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  certi- 
ficate to  any  individual  who  shall  be  convicted  for  a  »eeond 
time  of  any  offence  under  the  statutes ;  also,  not  to  alter 
grocers'  certificates  to  pubUchouses,  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  change  being  necessary,  and  that  the 
premises  are  suitable. 

3.  That  as  females  are  unable,  in  many  cases,  to  main- 
tain order  in  publichouses,  or  to  clear  them  at  the  proper 
hours,  no  new  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  female, 
except  in  very  special  cases. 

4.  That  at  the  licensing  court  in  April  of  each  year, 
all  parties  holding  licences,  and  all  parties  seeking  transfer 
of  hcences,  or  new  licences,  be  expected  to  attend  in  person; 
and  at  the  licensing  court  in  October,  all  parties  seeking 
transfers  of  licences,  or  new  licences,  be  expected  to  attend 
in  person. 

5.  To  recommend  that  justices  do,  as  a  rule,  decline  to 
license  houses  having  back  and  side  doors,  to  which  access 
can  be  had  from  the  public  thoroughfare. 


(47.) 


Returns  from  Co-Operative  Stores  and  Licensed  Grocers 
in  a  Mining  District,  showing  Sales. 

26th  October  1877. 
Sir, — The  following  are  the  returns  of  drawings  as  given 

to  me  firom Store,  occupied  by ,  and 

from Store,  occupied  by ,  during  the 

years  1872  and  1877. 


Store. 


Cash  drawn  for  spirits  in  1872, 
Do.  do.        „         „       1877, 


;e416  14 
211  10 


•Store. 


Drawings  for  spirits  in  1872, 
Do.         „        „         1877, 


^e500    0    0 
257    0    0 


No  returns  for  Provisions  can  be  got  from  any  of  these 
two  Stores,  and  the  returns  for  spirits  has  been  taken  from 
the  Excise  Book  or  Spirit  Book  kept  at  each  store.    I  idso 

attach  the  statements  sent  me  from  and 

stores,  just  as  I  got  them. 

I  may  mention  that  the  parties  furnishing  these  state- 
ments Old  so  on  the  faith  that  their  names  and  the  names 
of  their  places  of  business  be  not  made  public. 

;  Supt. 


Mr- 


From  a  Co-Operative  Society. 

26th  October  1877. 


Superintendent  of  Police. 
Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  our 

alesman,  Mr  ,  to  be  famished  with  a  statement 

showing  amount  of  cash  drawn  from  groceries  and  spirits 
respectively  by  us  during  years  1872  and  1877,  I  beg  to 
hand  you  the  following ; — 

Cash  drawn  for  goods,  ^  12  months,'  1872,  £6696  11     1 
„  „        spirits,  all  kinds,         „         656    3    9 


;£6351  14  10 


Cash  drawn  for  goods,  *9  months,'  1877,  ;g3498  14    0 
Do.        „  spirits,  „  „  413    6    0 


^912    0    0 


As  the  drawing  for  c^roceries  and  spirits  are  not  kept 
separately,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures,  but 
wtat  I  have  sent  you  is  pretty  near  correct — I  remain, 
■         P  Co-Operative  Society, 


October  17, 1877. 

Dbar  Sir,— Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  cazefallf 
gone  over  my  books  for  the  years  1872  and  1877  to  tini 
date,  and  after  deducting  the  following  goods— drapery, 
boots  and  shoes,  powder,  grain,  wines,  porter  and  alefr-^find 
that  the  percentage  of  liquors,  viz^  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  aikd 
rum  (collectively)  sold,  to  groceries  for  1872  is  21  per  cent, 
and  for  1877, 17  per  cent 

I  may  state,  however,  that  I  have  several  customen  who 
are  total  abstainers,  and  do  not  purchase  licensed  liqiKin^ 
and  others  again  who  are  customers  for  spirits  but  get  their 
groceries  elsewhere. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours. 


Statement  by  Merchant  of  cash  drawn  for  povisiona  and 
spirits  in  each  year,  from  1872  to  and  with  September 
1877:— 

Provisions.        Spirits. 
1872,  .        .        .      ^3317  £867 


1873,  .        .        .         4283 

1242 

1874,  .        .        .         3063 

1673 

1875,.        .        .         2817 

889 

1876,.        .        .         2890 

811 

1877,  to  September     2110 

550 

The  above  is  as  near  a  correct  statement  as  I  can  give, 
after  deducting  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  ironmongeiy,  powdei^ 
oils,  &c. 

The  figures  show  a  larce  proportion  of  sales  in  spirits  to 
groceries  and  provisions^  out  it  must  be  remembered  it  has 
not  all  been  consumed  m  this  village,  as  I  have  in  theee 
years  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  and  no  pro- 
vinans  to  many  towns  in  Scotiand,  as  well  as  a  litde  to 
England.    I  may  also  mention  that  my  shop  is  adjoiDinjg 
the  Co-operative  Society's,  and  a  great  number  of  their 
members,  when  there  making  their  purchases,  call  on  me 
to  have  their  botUe  filled. 

1874  shows  a  large  proportion,  and  I  account  for  it  in 
this  way,  that  my  grocery  and  provision  trade  was  very 
much  inconveuienced  by  alterations  being  made  on  my 
premises,  while  my  spirit  trade  was  increased  in  other 
towns. 

P,S. — ^The  spirits  include  brandy  and  gin. 
15tii  October  1877. 


Betum  of  Provisions  and  Spirits  sold  by 


■,  for  last  six  years. 


grocer, 


Year. 

Number 
of  Gallons 
of  Whisky 

Value  in 

round 

Numbers. 

Value  of 
Provisions 

Total 

1872,     .      . 

724 

16/ 

^£579 

^4106 

£4685 

1873,     .      . 

1051 

W 

840 

4516 

5386 

1874,     .      . 

1616 

»» 

1242 

4722 

5964 

1875,     .      . 

1248 

» 

998 

4614 

5612 

1876,     .      . 

1042 

» 

833 

4443 

5276 

Nine  months 
endingNov. 
30,1877, 

648 

n 

518 

3464 

3982 

Statement  by  Merchant  of  cash  drawn  for  groceries,  &c.y 
and  spirits  in  each  year,  from  1872,  to  and  inclusive  of 
September  1877:— 

Groceries 
and  Proviflions,  Spirits,  &c. 

1872,  .        .        .      £3479  £602 

1873,  .        .        .         4279  834 

1874,  .        .        .         3820  708 

1875,  .        .        .         3907  629 

1876,  .         .  3104  546 
1Q77,    .        .        .         1847  285 

The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  relative  sales  of 
groceries  and  provisions  and  spirits,  &c. 


(48.) 
Statistics  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 

Sir, — The  increasing  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors 
m  this  country,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  many  sode- 
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l&es  and  indiyidiials  to  suppresA  the  evil,  is  the  best  excuse 
far  any  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
imporbmce.  Since  1843  the  large  receipts  of  gold  from 
Oalifomia  and  Australia  have  increased  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  this  countiy  in 
jNuHoular,  to  an  extent  bejona  what  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  most  sangnme  speculator.  This  is  the  brif^ht 
side  of  the  Question,  but  the  dark  is  in  the  corresponding 
increase  of  tne  drinking  habits  of  the  labouring  clairaes ;  ad- 
vanced wages  and  shortened  hours  of  work  have  given  them 
more  money  and  time  to  spend  in  public  houses,  thus  prov- 
ing a  curse  to  many  rather  than  a  blessing.  There  are 
psraes  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  who  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax,  yielding  annually  a  revenue 
of  nearly  ^^8,000,000.  In  England  beer  is  consumed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  per  head  than  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  towards  which  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would 
be  ui\just,  without  the  abolition  also  of  the  duties  on  other 
spirituous  liquors;  the  effect  of  which  would  probably  be 
to  reduce  the  cost,  but  increase  consumption,  which  no 
sound-thinking  man  can  desire  to  see;  and  as  these  vari- 
ous articles  yield  an  annual  revenue  to  the  country  of  above 
j^2,000,000,  there  is  little  chance  of  such  a  sacrmce  being 
made  by  any  Qovemment,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
No  taxes  are  more  justifiable  than  those  on  intoxicating 
liquors  and  tobacco,  neither  being  necessaries  of  life,  and 
both  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  health.    It  is  a 


disjprace  to  this  country  that  the  duties  on  these  pernicious 
articles  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  j£40,000,000, 
being  more  than  half  the  entire  national  expenses,  and  if 
beer  was  assessed  according  to  the  alcohol  contained  in  it, 
as  done  with  other  spirituous  liquors,  it  would  do  more 
than  double  that  amount  The  following  figures,  derived 
chiefly  from  official  returns,  will  show  more  clearly  the 
correctness  of  these  statements,  but  with  regard  to  spiritu- 
ous liquors  some  explanations  are  necessary.  Ist,  The 
quantities  of  foreign  spirits  and  wine  on  which  duties  were 
paid  not  being  given  separately  for  the  different  countries, 
the  average  of  the  kingdom  is  assumed  for  each.  2d,  No 
means  are  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  quantities  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  after  duties  are 
paid,  but  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  having  estimated 
the  interchanges  as  r^;ards  beer  nearljr  to  bsdance  each 
other,  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  other  articles. 
3d,  The  quantity  of  proof  spirits  in  beer  has  been  estimated 
by  some  brewers  and  distillers  at  two  and  a  half  gallons 
per  bushel  malt,  but  others  having  considered  two  gallons 
to  be  nearer  the  average,  that  quantity  has  been  assumed. 
4th,  Sugar  for  brewing,  cider,  perry,  &c.,  which  are  laj^y 
consumed  in  England,  are  not  included  in  the  calculations. 
5th,  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  returns  not  being  yet 
pubHshed  for  1875,  some  of  the  figures  for  that  year  may 
not  prove  perfectly  correct,  but,  being  derived  tiom  other 
sources,  they  wUl  not  be  far  wrong : — 


Increate  of  Trade  and  Oonawmption  in  United  Kingdom, 


Yews. 

PopnlaUoiL 

Sagu*. 

Tea. 

Cotton. 

Bloe. 

Coeoa. 

Foreign  Wo<d. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 
per 
head. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

per 

head. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

per 
head. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

per 

head. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

head. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 
per 
head. 

1848 
1859 
1876 

27,288,000 
28,896,000 
83^400,000 

301,416 
457,449 
943.708 

16-54 
86-09 
6617 

40,248,898 
76,862,008 
145,468,120 

1-47 
3-69 
4-86 

888,578,116 
1,050,846,886 
1,388,200364 

88-22 
87-01 
88-06 

12,760 
66,884 
168,687 

1-01 
6*15 
11-66 

9,647.984 
8,480,987 
9,978,936 

Oi» 
0-13 
0-81 

46,381311 
104,267,884 
189.059,859 

1-70 
8-67 
5-84 

Tears. 

PqpnlAtloiL 

Tobacco. 

Ships  in  Foreign 

Trade 

Inwards. 

V«lne 

of 

Importations. 

British  and  Irish 
Prodnce 
Exported. 

Expenditure 

on 

BaQways. 

Income 

and  Profits 

Taxed. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

head. 

Tonnage. 

Ton. 
per 
head. 

£ 

Per 

head. 

£ 

Per 
head. 

£ 

Per 
head. 

£ 

Per 
head. 

1848 
1868 
1876 

27,388,000 
38,896,000 
83,400,000 

38,012,637 
8i791,361 
47,026,918 

0^84 
1-28 
1-46 

4,847,296 
11.221,932 
19,027,827 

0-18 
0-40 
0-68 

No  return. 
179,182356 
878,941,126 

126/3 
38OA0 

63^306,447 
180,411.539 
238,484^70 

88/8 
9V6 
188/ 

60,687,100 
838,219,100 
600.000,000 

4V6 
381/8 

870/4 

Not  taxed. 
298,666388 
490,000,000 

206/11 
813/6 

Increase  in  CoMtmption  ofSpiritoiu  Liquors. 


Tear. 

PopulaUon. 

Halt  roR  Bbsb. 

Smuts. 

W. 

Total 
Bushels. 

Per  head. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Foreign. 

1 

As  Beer 
at  15 

As 

Sph-its 

gals,  per 
bushel. 

Total 
Oallons. 

Oals. 

per 

head. 

Total 
Gallons. 

Total 
Gallons. 

Gals, 
per 
head. 

United      ( 
Kingdom.    1 

England. 
Scotland.    • 
Ireland. 

1848 
1859 
1876 

1848 
1869 
1875 

1848 
1859 
1875 

1848 
1869 
1876 

37,388,000 
38396,000 
82,400,000 

16346,000 
19,471,600 
38,450,000 

3,688,000 
8,027,770 
8,600,000 

8.249,000 
6.890.800 
6,850,000 

28387,824 
41,496,813 
69.782,661 

87,'938a65 
68,661.030 

819,558 
1,420,645 
2,840,213 

1,081.405 
3.146.602 
8331,839 

1-05 
1-46 
1-84 

1-68 
1-95 
3-89 

0-80 
0-47 
0-79 

0-13 
0-86 
0-60 

15-76 
31-90 
37-60 

94-46 
39-36 
84-85 

4-60 
706 
11-86 

1-80 
6-40 
9-00 

310 
3-93 
8-68 

8-26 
8-90 
4-68 

0-60 
0i>4 
1-68 

0-34 
0-73 
1-30 

18.864.883 
33.608,480 
30,644,760 

7,724,051 
11,864,196 
18,488,988 

6,598,798 
5,824375 
9,236,813 

6,546,488 
6,418,409 
7,939300 

0-66 
0-80 
0r95 

0-47 
0-61 
0-68 

3-08 
1-76 
3-56 

0-67 
0-93 
1-48 

8,166,976 
43633M 
11,783,660 

Aver.  U.K. 

M 

tt 

Ayer.  UJL 
»t 
t» 

Aver.  U.K. 

w 

0-13 
0-16 
0-86 

0-13 
0-16 
0-36 

0-18 
0*16 
0-86 

0-13 
0-16 
0-36 

6,068,987 
7,362,966 
17,349,870 

Aver.  U.K. 

n 

Ayer.  U.K. 

i» 
Aver.  U.K. 

n 
It 

0-83 
0-26 
0-54 

0-32 
0-36 
0-64 

0-33 
0-36 
0-54 

0-33 
0-36 
0-54 

0-07 
0-09 
0-18 

0-07 
009 
0-18 

0H)7 
(H)9 
018 

0-07 
0^ 
0-18 

3-94 
8-97 
6-17 

8-93 
4-76 
6-70 

3-87 
3-95 
4*68 

1-10 
1-89 
8-33 

-These  figures  show  that  since  1843  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  uquors  has  increased  76  per  cent  in  the  United 
Kingdom — 45  per  cent  in  England,  65  per  cent  in  Scot- 
land, and  200  per  cent,  in  IreEmd,  and  give  the  folloidng 
as  title  estimated  expenditure  on  same  in  1875.  The  prices 
assumed  may  be  considered  moderate,  the  greater  portion 
having  been  sold  by  publicans  in  small  quantities  at  retail 
rates.  Beer  is  estimated  at  15  gallons  per  bushel  malt  on 
the  quantities  previously  shown  for  each  country : — 

UNITED  KIKGDOM. 

Galls.  Per  Head. 

.    895,838,415  at  2/  =  ;^89,583,841 


Beer    .    .    . 

British  Spirits 
Foreign   da 
Wine  .    .    . 


30,644,750 
11,782,650 
17,349,370 


69,776,770,,  20/=   59,776,770 

^149,360,611  or  92/2 


Beer    .    .    . 

British  Spirits 
Foreign   do. 
Wine  .    .    .    , 


Beer 

British  Spirits 
Foreign    do. 
Wine 


ENGLAND. 
804,916,800  at  2/=;fi80,491,530 


13,488,938 

8,527,870 

12,556,950 

34>573,768  „  20/=    34,573,758 

^£115,065,288  or  98/1 

SCOTLAND. 
42,603,180  at   2/  =  ^£4,260,318 


9,226,312 
1,309,180 
1,927,750 


12,463,242  „  20/  =  12,463  242 


^£16,723,569  or  92/11 
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Beer     .    .    . 

Britiflh  Spirits 
Foreign   da 
Wine    .    .    . 


IBELAITD. 

48,319,935  at  2/  =   ;^831,9 


7,929,500 
1,945,600 
2,864,670 


12,739,770  „  20/  =  12,739,770 


^17,571,763  or  65/8 

There  is  an  onfaimess  in  tlie  rates  of  duty  now  cliar^ 
on  spirits  compared  with  that  on  malt  for  beer,  which  ^ 
favours  drinkers  in  England  more  than  those  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  According  to  last  official  returns  the  amounts 
paid  in  each  of  the  countries  were  as  follows,  exclusive  of 
the  tax  on  licences,  &c :— England,  j£21,582,095,  being 
IdsL  5d.  per  head,  or  3s.  3d.  per  gallon  on  the  5'70  gallons 
consumed ;  Scotland,  ;^,523,998,  bdng  258.  2d.  per  head 
or  5s.  4d.  per  gallon  on  the  4*68  gallons  consumed ;  Ireland, 
;£3,976,949,  b^ing  14e.  lOd.  per  head,  or  4s.  7d.  per  gallon  on 
the  3*22  fl;allons  consumed!  To  place  the  three  on  an 
equality  tnere  ought  to  be  either  a  reduction  on  spirits  or  an. 
increase  on  malt — I  am,  &c.,  Franoib  Bxtd. 

Elm  Bank,  Roseneath. 


(49.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  323. 

23  York  Place,  Edinburgh, 
12th  October  1877. 
Deab  Sm, — In  the  view  of  the  Oomnussioners  asking  as 
to  the  increase  of  the  licences  to  grocers  on  which  I  was  in- 


formed th^  desired  information  from  me^  I  prepared  a 
statement  from  official  documents  as  to  this,  and  uiowing 
the  proportion  to  the  ^pulation  each  such  Ucenoe  had^M 
appearing  to  me  that  this  was  the  real  test  of  increase,  .^ipr 
Commission  informed  me  that  they  had  obtained  suAdent 
evidence  on  numbers,  and  consequently  I  did  not  lay  the 
state  before  them.  In  view,  however,  of  certain  statements 
which  have  been  made  before  the  C3oininiB8ion  as  to  th ; 
large  increase  of  the  number  of  grocers'  licences,  I  have  been 
asked  by  some  of  my  fellow  magistrates  and  others  to  lay 
the  statement  prepared  b^  me  before  the  Commission.  I 
accordingly  now  enclose  it,  and  will  be  obliged  b^your 
submitting  it  to  the  Commission,  that  if  they  think  ri^t  it 
may  be  added  to  the  evidence  tendered  by  me. — ^I  am  yours 
very  truly,  John  Tawbe. 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq. 

Table  showing  since  1854~when  the  Forbes  McKenzie 
Act  came  into  operation — ^the  number  of  certificates  granted 
for  the  sale  of  exciseable  liquors  annually  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  distingHishing  those  for  hotels,  public  houses 
and  ^pocers ;  the  proportion  of  these  licences  to  the  popula- 
tion in  each  year ;  and  the  number  of  convictions  obtained 
in  each  year  for  breach  of  certificate : — 

In  estimating  the  population  for  the  years  intervening 
between  the  census  years  of  1851,  1861,  and  1871  the 
numbers  given  in  this  table  have  been  computed  by  adding 
to  each  year  one-tenth  of  the  increase  of  the  populatiGB 
between  the  respective  periods,  and  the  same  ratio  ofincrease 
has  been  added  to  eacn  of  the  years  after  1871  as  in  the 
years  between  1861  and  1871. 


(49a.) 


Year. 

Population. 

Number  of  Certificates. 

Proportion  of  Population. 

No.  of  Convictions. 

Hotels. 

PubUc 
Houses. 

Grocers. 

Total. 

PubHc 
House. 

Grocer. 

Total. 

Hotels. 

PubUc 
Houses. 

Grocers. 

1854 

162,648 

47 

511 

326 

884 

318 

499 

184 

3 

48 

10 

1855 

163,430 

47 

424 

358 

829 

386 

457 

197 

4 

56 

34 

1856 

164,212 

52 

398 

351 

796 

418 

468 

200 

2 

25 

13 

1857 

164,994 

50 

352 

351 

753 

467 

470 

219 

3 

8 

11 

1858 

165,776 

51 

350 

336 

737 

474 

493 

224 

1 

1 

3 

1859 

166,558 

50 

360 

345 

745 

476 

482 

223 

5 

17 

23 

1860 

167,340 

47 

348 

358 

763 

481 

467 

222 

5 

5 

8 

1861 

168,121 

48 

340 

357 

745 

474 

471 

225 

2 

13 

9 

1862 

171,006 

47 

332 

362 

741 

515 

472 

230 

1 

2 

8 

1863 

173,891 

45 

339 

373 

757 

513 

466 

230 

1 

5 

9 

1864 

176,777 

43 

345 

389 

777 

512 

456 

227 

•  •• 

4 

15 

1865 

179,663 

45 

347 

402 

794 

518 

447 

226 

2 

12 

4 

1866 

182,649 

44 

357 

420 

821 

611 

434 

222 

1 

4 

6 

1867 

185,345 

41 

358 

430 

829 

518 

431 

223 

3 

4 

5 

1868 

188,321 

43 

354 

436 

833 

532 

432 

226 

6 

8 

20 

1869 

191,207 

39 

353 

442 

834 

645 

433 

229 

1 

5 

5 

1870 

193,983 

39 

352 

446 

837 

551 

435 

232 

1 

6 

9 

1871 

196,979 

42 

358 

466 

868 

550 

421 

227 

2 

6 

6 

1872 

199,864 

43 

354 

475 

872 

565 

421 

,229 

7 

11 

6 

1873 

202,749 

43 

351 

490 

884 

578 

412 

229 

2 

1 

6 

1874 

205,635 

45 

360 

491 

886 

588 

419 

232 

1 

3 

7 

1875 

208,526 

45 

349 

483 

876 

597 

432 

238 

1 

4 

6 

1876 

211,412 

47 

347 

485 

879 

609 

431 

241 

3 

5 

6 

1877 

214,298 

48 

342 

480 

870 

627 

447 

246 

... 

... 

(60.*)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  1. 

City  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
12th  October  1867. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  11th  instant,  addressed 
to  Mr  Morham,  and  which  he  has  handed  to  me  as  city 
clerk.  I  hav^e  to  inform  you  that  the  number  of  grocerr 
certincates  granted  by  tiie  magistrates  to  persons  applying 
for  pubUchouse  certificates,  for  the  period  from  April  1866 
to  April  1877,  is  as  under: — 


186(^-67,  '68,  '69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74, 75,  76,  77. 
0  1111001000 

— I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  Skinneb,  Town-Clerk. 

W.  J.  Mure,  Esq.,  Secy.,  Grocers'  Commission, 
12  Ainsue  Place. 
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(50a.)— Pat  In  bj  Mr  Skinner. 

f%BLa,  framed  bj  Mr  Clark  of  the  Lieensing  Department  of  tbe  Town-ClerVs  Office,  Edinbnigh,  shewing— since  the 
'  Forbes  M^Eenzie  Act  came  into  operation  in  1854 — ^the  number  of  Certificates  granted'  for  the  Sale  of  Excisable 

Liquors  annually  in  April  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh;  the  number  of  Publichouse  Certificates  in  excess  of  those  of 
^^  Grocers,  and  vice  vend;  the  proportion  of  the  Population  for  whom  there  is  a  Certificate ;  the  number  of  Persons 

apprehended  for  Crimes,  and  the  number  of  whom  who  were  found  Drunk  when  so  apprehended ;  the  number  of 
Persons  found  Drunk  and  Incapable  in  the  Streets,  and  the  percentage  the  three  last  respectirely  bear  to  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  City. 


Tear. 


Population. 


Naof 
Certifi- 
cates 
granted 
in  April 


I* 

gl 

¥■ 


Ko.  of  Persons 
apprehended  for 

Crimes,  and  of  those 
who  were  drunk 

when  apprehended. 


No. 
appre- 
hended. 


Whereof 

No. 
drunk 
when 
appre- 
hended. 


II 


0  a 


5. a 


1854 
1865 
.  1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


t 
162,648 
163,430 
164,212 
164,994 
165,776 
166,558 
167,340 
168,121 
171,006 
173,891 
176,777 
179,663 
182,549 
185,435 
188,321 
191,207 
194,093 
196,979 
199,864 
202,749 
205,635 
208,526 
211,417 


884 
829 
796 
753 
737 
745 
753 
745 
741 
757 
777 
794 
821 
829 
833 
834 
837 
868 
872 
884 
886 
876 
879 


184 
197 
200 
219 
224 
223 
222 
225 
230 
230 
227 
226 
222 
223 
226 
229 
232 
227 
229 
229 
232 
238 
240 


185 

66 

42 

1 

14 


••• 
••• 


••• 
•*• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


10 

17 

30 

34 

44 

55 

63 

72 

82 

89 

94 

110 

121 

139 

141 

134 

138 


7,968 
7,159 
6,959 
6,706 
6,908 
8,431 
7,238 
8,075 
8,613 
9,096 
9,576 
9,240 
9,345 
8,792 
9,317 
8,436 
8,445 
8,388 
8,276 
7,627 
7,922 
8,620 
8,903 


3,566 
3,081 
2,766 
2,911 
3,573 
3,870 
3,186 
3,704 
3,571 
3,712 
4,146 
3,880 
4,123 
3,773 
3,935 
3,502 
3,277 
3,631 
3,528 
3,741 
4,443 
4,672 
4,803 


5,183 
5,014 
4,970 
4,874 
4,735 
4,883 
3,830 
2,952 
2,571 
2,235 
2,195 
2,274 
2,313 
1,915 
1,953 
1,977 
1,783 
1,769 
1,789 
2,058 
2,271 
2,152 
2,311 


4*9 
4-38 
4*23 
.4-06 
417 
5-06 
4-32 
4-8 
5-03 
5-23 
5-42 
5-14 
512 
4-74 
4-94 
4-41 
4-30 
4-26 
416 
3-76 
3-85 
4-13 
4-21 


2-19 

1-88 

1-68 

1-76 

215 

2-32 

1-9 

2-2 

2-08 

213 

2-34 

216 

2-25 

2-03 

2-09 

1-83 

1-68 

1-84 

1-77 

1-84 

216 

2-24 

2-27 


3-18 
3-06 
3-02 
2-95 
2-85 
2-93 
2-28 
1-75 
1-5 
1-28 
1*24 
1-26 
1-26 
1-03 
1-04 
1-03 
•91 
•89 
•89 
1-01 
11 
1-03 
1*09 


t  In  estimating  tbe  population  for  the  years  intervening  between  tbe  census  years  of  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  the  numbers  given  in  tbis 
Table  have  been  computed  by  adding  to  each  year  one-tenth  of  the  increase  of  the  population  between  these  respective  periods,  ond  the 
same  ratio  of  mcrease  has  been  added  to  eacli  of  the  years  after  1871  as  to  those  between  1861  and  1871 

♦  These  columns  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  and  Returns  as  to  Crimes,  &c.,  prepared  for'the  Magistretes  and  Ck)uncU  by  Mr 
Thomas  Lmton,  Superintendent  of  Police.  '  ^    *^  -o  j 


(51.) 

lExcerpt  from  Minute  of  Meeting  of  Committee  of  Directors 
ol  the  Licensed  Grocers'  Association  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  held  at  Edinburgh  U|K>n  Tuesday  the  20th  day 
of  November  1877, — Mr  Josiah  Livingston,  Chairman 
of  the  Association,  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  having^  before  them  the  printed  minutes  of 
evidence  of  the  Commission,  was  unanimously  and  strongly 
of  opinion  that  a  matter  ot  the  highest  importance  in  me 
inquiry  should  be  respectfully  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commission,  viz. : — ^That  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
^f  licensed  grocers.  The  committee  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  make  it 
practicable,  and  the  interests  of  the  general  ffood  among  all 
dasses— especially  the  working-classes— maKe  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  further  restriction  of  the  hours 
during  which  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  sold.  So  satisfied 
is  this  meeting  of  this,  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  bring 
the  matter  specially  before  the  Commission,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  m  pleased  to  take  it  into  careful  consideration. 

What  is  respectfully  suggested  is,  that  shops  for  tiie  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
should,  by  law,  not  be  allowed  to  be  opened  except  between 
the  hours  of  8  o'clock  a.m.  and  8  oxlock  p.m.,  with  the 
exception  of  Saturday  evening,  when  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested ^t  the  hour  might  with  advantage  to  the  pubUc'be  ten 
o'clock.  This  exception  is  chiefly  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  custom  of  the  payment  of  waces  of  working  people 
on  Saturdav,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  laif^  business  is  done 
by  licensea  grocers  among  the  workins-classes  on  that 
evening  than  of  any  other  day  of  the  wees,  in  consequence 
of  having  to  provide  for  the  Sunday. 

In  specially  urgins  this  important  matter  on  the  attention 
of  the  Commission^  it  is  respectfully  reminded  that,  so  pre« 


eminently  important  a  matter  was  it  considered,  that  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  licensed  grocery  trade  was,  upon  May 
last,  held  in  Edinburgh  for  the  special  purpose  of  consider- 
ing it,  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
a  shortening  of  the  hours  by  law,  as  is  now  suggested  to  the 
Commission,  was  extremely  desirable,  and  shomd  be  endea- 
voured to  be  obtained  from  Parliament. 

The  Committee  directed  an  excerpt  from  this  minute  of 
meeting  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
misssion  as  embodying  their,  and  the  views  of  the  trade 
generally,  on  the  subject,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission may  be  pleased  to  take  it  into  tneir  careful  and 
favourable  consideration. 

A  true  excerpt 

T.  F.  Weir. 

28th  November  1877.) 


(62.)— For  Evidence,  see  Q.  4444, 

Suggestions  as  to  alteration  of  Act,  by  Mr  Willison,  Supei* 
intendent  of  Police,  Kilmarnock. 

(The  suggested  alterations  are  in  italic  type.) 

Burgh  of  Kilmamock.--Certificate  of  dealers  in  exciseablc 
liquors  and  grocers  and  provision  dealers  trading  in 
exciseable  liquors. 

At  a  general  meeting  for  granting  or  renewing  certificates 
for  the  sale  of  exciseable  liquors  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
burgh  of  Kilmarnock,  holden  at  Kilmarnock,  within  the 
said  burgh,  on  the  day  of  in  the  year  One 

Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy  ,  the  magis- 

trates of  the  said  burgh  assembled  at  we  said  meeting  did 
authorise  and  empower  * 

now  dwelling  at  ,to  keep  premises  at 

33 
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,  in  the  ^ish  of  Kilmamocky  and  bnigh 
aforesaid,  for  the  sale  therein,  but  not  elsewhere,  of  spirits, 
wine,  porter,  ale,  beer,  cider,  perry,  or  other  exciseabler 
liquors,  provided  the  said  shall  be  licensed 

and  empowered  to  sell  such  liquors,  under  the  authority 
and  permission  of  any  excise  licence  to  him  in  that  behalf 
granted,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  following :  That  is 
to  say,  that  the  said  do  not  fraudulently 

adulterate  the  liquors  sold  by  him,  or  sell  the  same  knowing 
them  to  have  been  fraudulently  adulterated ;  and  do  not 
use,  in  selling  the  same,  any  weight  or  measure  which  is 
not  of  the  lecal  Imperial  standard  ;  and  do  not  knowingly 
permit  ^v  breach  of  the  peace  or  riotous  or  disorderly 
conduct  within  the  said  premises ;  and  do  not  sell  or  supply 
exciseable  liquors  to  persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  to  sirls  or  boys  ajjparently  under  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  and  ao  not  traffic  in  or  ^ve  any  spirits,  wine,  or 
other  exciseable  liauors  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the 
aaid  premises  ;  and  do  not  receive  or  take  in,  as  the  price 
or  for  the  supply  of  exciseable  liquors,  any  wearing  apparel, 
goods  or  chattels ;  and  do  not  keep  open  shop  or  tK&c  m  or 
give  out  therefrom  any  liquors  or  any  goods  or  comTnodities 
whatsoever  before  eight  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
eight  of  the  clock  at  night  of  any  day  ;  and  do  not  open  his 
premises  for  business  orforthesaleof  any  liquors,  or  any  goods 
or  commodities  whatsoever,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same  on 
Sunday;  and  lastly,  do  maintain  good  order  and  rule 
within  his  premises.  This  certificate  to  continue  in  force 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  aforesaid,  for  one  year  from 
the  day  of  One  Thousand  Eight 

Hundred  and  Seventy 

The  above  certificate  is  made  out  according  to  the 
deliverance  in  the  book  or  register  appointed  to 
be  kept  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  rarliament. 


(63.) 


To  the  Honourable  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on 
Grocers'  Licences,  the  Memorial  of  the  Paisley 
Women's  Christian  and  Abstinence  Association, 

Humbly  Sbeweth,— That  in  our  visitations  we  meet  wil^ 
abundant  proof  of  the  lamentable  fact  that  drunkenneas  is 
most  decidedly  on  the  ineiease  axaongst  women,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  feudlity  and  secrecy  with  which  drink  can 
be  obtained  at  the  shops  of  licensed  erocers  inevitably  leads 
very  many  astray  who  otherwise  woiud  escape  the  thraldom 
of  intoxicants. 

We  believe  that  difficulties  decrease  and  facilities  inoveaae 
consumption,  and  we  also  believe  that  4t  is  the  duty  of  the 
'  State  to  niake  it  easy  to  do  right,  and  difficult  to  do 
*  wrong/ 

In.  our  experience  we  have  found  that  women  who  are 
becoming  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drinking  resort  to  every 
subterfuge  to  hide  it,  and  that  it  is  only  when  they  are  lost 
to  all  sense  of  shame  that  they  resort  to  the  publichouse. 

Having  again  and  again  experienced  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  refonniag  dnmken  women,  we  are  all  the  more 
anxious  that  preventive  measures  should  be  used,  and  we 
humbly  submit  to  the  honounble  members  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  aepaiation  of  the 
grocery  and  spirit  trades  would  do  yery  much  to  stem  at 
its  source  this  prolific  cause  of  national  degradation. 

Your  memorialists  feel  that  the  imposing  nature  of  your 
Commission,  a»d  the  publicity  ^ven  to  vour  proceedings, 
have  shut  you  out  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  most 
directly  suffer  from  the  combination  of  the  grocery  and 
spirit  trades  ;  and  we  can  assure  you  that,  in  this  town  at 
least,  that  evidence  would  be  overwhelming  against  such 
licences. 

Should  the  legislature  not  see  fit  to  separate  them,  we 
would  humbly  suggest,  as  an  improvement  oa  the  pzesent 
system,  that  licensed  grocers  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  on  their  business  premises,  and  that  tJ^eir  hours 
shall  be  at  the  utmost  from  eight  to  seven,  Saturdays 
included,  and  that  alcoholic  drinks  shall  not  be  sold  by 
them  to  any  member  or  members  of  a  family  without  the 
consent  of  its  head,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  used  for  other 
poisons ;  and  that  under  any  ciieumstanoes,  it  shhll  be 
illegal  to  sell  to  children  or  young  pe<^Ie  except  in*  sealed 
botfles. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  iSie  Association.) 

Anndb  Clabk.  Hon.  President 
AsnsfABEUJL  Daleiel,  President 
laABBLLA  C  Yousra,  "^^ce-President 
Raohel  Macalpdib,  do. 

S.  J.  ROBIBTSON,  do. 

laABEixA  Coats,  do. 

L.  MARTDf,  do. 

HSNRIBl^A  RlCHKOlfD^  do. 

Maby  M.  MagEban,  do. 

Isabella  Muib  Qoodlbt,  Secretary. 


(64.) 

Excerpt  from  Ayr  Advertitery  November  22, 1877. 

Appeals  against  Convictions. 

WUliam  Douglas,  grocer,  Crosshouse,  api^ealed  against  a- 
decision  of  the  Kilmarnock  Justices,  convicting  bun  of  a. 
breach  of  his  certificate  by  having  in  July  last  supplied 
three  pints  of  porter,  whicn  he  allowed  to  be  drunk  on  the- 
premises. 

Mr  Henderson,  who  appeared  for  ftpi)enant;,  said  that 
besides  being  a  grocer,  he  was  an  extensive  grain  and 
cheese  merchant,  and  kept  his  grain  and  cheese  in  a  store 
separate  from  his  shop,  naving  a  separate  entry,  though 
also  having  a  private  means  of  communication  between 
them  for  ms  own  convenience.  On  the  day  libelled  three 
men  came  to  buy  a  cheese,  and  one  of  them  did  purchase 
one  and  pay  fur  it  After  the  transaction  they  were  asked 
"  what  they  would  have,"  and  a  drink  of  porter  for  each 
was  brought  from  the  licensed  shop  adjoining.  He  con- 
tended that  the  liquor  was  not  consumed  within  the  licensed 
premises,  and  that  therefore  appellant  had  not  ecMnmitted 
the  offence  charged  asainst  him  in  the  libel.  He  pro* 
duced  the  excise  schedule  to  show  that  the  licensed  pre* 
mises.consisted  of  one  apartment  marked  "  D." 

Mr  Gross,  Procurator-Fiscal,  in  supporting  the  decision 
of  the  local  court,  said  the  case  now  presented  was  very 
different  from  the  defence  stated  in  the  court  below. 
There  was  then  no  reference  made  to  the  excise,  or  to  the 
store  being  no  part  of  the  premises ;  but  the  defence  was^ 
rested  on  tnis,  that  no  money  was  paid  for  the  liquor.  Mr 
Douglas's  premises  consisted  of  shop,  dwelling-houee,  and 
store.  The  store  was  separated  from  the  shop  by  a  wooden 
partition,  but  there  was  a  door  of  communication  between 
them,  and  the  liquor  was  consumed  there.  Mr  Dou^as's 
defence  was  that  ne  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  gliw  of 
beer  or  wine  to  his  customers  for  years  past,  and  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  The  view  which  the 
justices  in  the  court  below  took  was  that  this  store  waa 
part  of  the  premises.  He  contended  that  '  premises '  must 
be  imderstood  to  mean  a  shop  with  its  adjuncts  ;  and  that 
to  allow  a  dealer  to  take  people  into  an  adjoining  plaoe^ 
and  give  them  exciseable  liquors,  would  be  to  make  the 
Act  a  dead  letter. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  rent  of  £18  paid  for 
the  shop  and  dwelling-house  included  the  stcwe  also. 

Mr  Douglas — No. 

Mr  Gross  produced  an  extract  frt>m  the  valuation  roU^ 
which  showed  that  there  was  a  separate  entry  for  ^e  store 
of;£16. 

Mr  Roger  Montgomerie,  M.P.,  moved  that  this  appeal  be 
sustained  He  thought  it  was  imposaiblB  to  say  that  tbe 
statute  had  really  be^  infringed  It  appeared  to  bim  that 
the  conviction  had  proceeded  from  an  unperfect  prceeDtm- 
tion  of  the  facts,  or  from  the  justices  not  having  under- 
stood the  defence.  By  the  statute  of  1853,  a  grocer  waa 
prohibited  from  selling  liquors  to  be  consum^  on  his 
licensed  premises ;  but  nothing  was  said  about  his  '  giving ' 
liquor.  This  led  to  great  evils,  and  by  the  statute  of  1862 
even  '  giving '  was  i»x)hibited  in  licensed  premises.  One 
of  the  sections  of  this  statute  was  founded  upon,  which 
provided  that  no  liquor  should  be  taken  out  of  his  premises 
by  a  grocer,  *  for  the  purpose  of  being  hawked  or  sold  for 
his  benefit  or  profit;'  but  not  a  word  was  said  against 
liquor  being  taken  out  and  given  merely  as  a  compliment 
or  as  a  refreshment  to  parties  coming  from  a  distance.  He 
believed  that  in  the  course  of  his  business  Mr  Dou^as  had 
persons  coming  to  him  frtxn  long  distances,  to  wnom  re- 
freshment was  an  almost  absolute  necessity.  Mr  Gross 
contended  that  Mr  Douglas^  < premises'  consisted  of  shc^ 
dwelling-house,  and  store.  But  surely  nobody  would  say 
that  Mr  Douglas  could  not  entertain  his  friends  in  his  own 
house,  free  and  without  any  |«otit  He  did  not  think  the 
overturning  of  this  decision  would  lead  to  any  evil  practieeB. 
It  certainly  would  not  establish  the  rule  that  liquor  mp- 
ifiied  by  a  grocer  might  be  consumed  in  an  ai^imng  place 
on  his  premises  vrhai  payment  was  made  either  than  or  at 
another  time. 

Bailie  B.  Ferguson,  Ayr,  in  seoondinff  the  motios,  said 
in  cases  of  this  kmd  m^  must  construe  tiie  statote  stnctlT, 
and  adhere  to  the  flf>ecifie  diarge  hi  the  libd.  Here  Mr 
Douglas  was  chaiged  with  having  witinn  his  liceiaed  tnre- 
mises  supplied  drink  to  be  consumed  on  his  ^remises.  Now, 
it  was  qmte  clear  from  the  excise  schedule  tnat  the  stoce  was 
not  part  of  his  licensed  pr^nises.  Mr  Dougks  might  haiw 
asked  the  parties  into  his  kitchen  and  given  them  a  refresh* 
ment,  and  surelylit  could  not  hav«  been  oontended  tjbat  tUi 
was  a  breach  of  tiie  statute;  and  yet  the  arganieiit  applied 
to  the  one  just  as  well  as  to  the  other.  A  gentleman  in 
the  highly  respectable  position  oi  Mr  Dougks^  having 
customers  coming  to  him  frt>m  all  quaztos  of  uie  conntry, 
could  surely  not  he  convicted  of  an  oiliBnee  fev  giving  ttiem 
a  refreshment  outside  of  his  licensed  premises. 
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Mr  Coohrdn  Patrick  Uioaght  that  neither  the  sinirit  nor 
the  letter  ci  the  statute  hia  been  yiolated  in  this  case» 
eeeing  t^t  the  store  "wba  a  different  holding  from  the 
IkenMd  premises* 

Mr  Montgomerie's  motion  to  quairii  tiie  conviction  was 
then  nnsntmoasiy  agreed  to. 

The  Ghainnan  said  he  thooflht  it  necessaiy  to  point  out 
that  section  15  of  the  Act  did  not  allow  dealers  indis* 
cziminately  to  supply  Ikjuor  to  be  consumed  on  other  parts 
of  their  premises.  It  said, '  K  any  person  who  sells  excise- 
able  liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premiaes,  shall  take, 


'  or  carry,  or  authorise,  or  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  taken  or 

*  carried  any  such  exciseable  liquors  out  of  or  from  the  shop 

*  or  premises  of  such  licensed  person,  fot  the  purpose  at  being 
^  sold  or  hawked  on  his  account  or  for  his  benefit  or  profit, 
'  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  drunk  or  consumed  &r  his 

*  benefit  or  profit  in  any  other  house,  or  in  any  tent,  shed,  or 
'  any  oUier  premises  of  any  kind  whateyer  belonging  to  such 

*  person,'  he  shaU  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  certificate.  It 
was  clear  from  this  that  if  the  supplying  of  the  drink  could 
in  any  way  be  shown  to  be  for  Uie  dealer's  profit  it  was 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  ACTS  OP  PARLIAMENT  REGULATING  THE  SALE  OP  LIQUOR  NOT 
TO  BE  CONSUMED  ON  THE  PREMISES  IN  SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND,  AND  IRELAND 
AND  REFERRED  TO   IN  THE  REPORT.  ^ 


2^] 


jport 
Par.  10. 


Par.  10. 


Far.  10. 


Par.  11. 


SCOTLAND. 
16  and  17  Vict,  cap.  67  (1853).    (Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act) 

1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
any  county  or  district,  nor  to  the  magbtrates  of  any  Roval 
hvaA  in  Scotland,  whether  acting  under'the  said  recited  Act 
or  3ns  Act,  to  grant  any  certificate  for  spirits,  wine,  or 
excisable  liquors  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises, 
in  terms  of  the  said  recited  Act,  with  respect  to  any  house  or 
j^mises  not  previously  licensed,  unless  on  the  express  con» 
dition  that  no  groceries  or  other  provisions  to  be  conmimed 
elsewhere  shall  be  sold  in  the  house  or  premises  with  respect 
to  whidi  sudi  certificate  is  granted  within  the  period  to 
which  sudi  certificate  apices ;  and  from  and  after  the  term 
of  Whitsunday  next  ensuin^^  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  snoh  justices  or  magistrates  to  grant 
any  certificate,  in  teims  of  the  said  recited  Act,  with  respect 
to  any  house  or  premises,  whether  previoudy  licensed  under 
the  said  recited  Act  or  iM>t,  unless  on  the  express  condition 
aforesaid. 

2.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  any  person  or  persons  obtoininff  a  certificate  as  a 
grocer,  according  to  the  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  for  the 
sale  of  porter,  ale,  beer,  cider,  or  perry,  or  wines,  spirits,  and 
other  excisable  liquors,  by  retail,  but  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  at  the  same  rate  as  is  exigible  for  a  certificate 
for  a  pnblichouse. 

15.  Every  person  bartering  or  selling  spirits  without 
having  obtained  a  certificate,  and  every  dealer  in  groceries 
or  other  provisions  to  be  consumed  elsewhere  than  on  the 
premises  supplying,  whether  ^tuitousiy  or  otherwise,  spirits 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
an  offence,  and  shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  Ihe 
penalties  provided  in  the  90th  section  of  the  said  recited 
Act  of  the  ninth  year  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  upon 
defiiult  of  payment  tiiereof  as  therein  mentioned,  be  impri- 
soned as  therein  provided  :  Provided  always,  that  any  per- 
son who  shal^  have  been  three  times  convicted  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  a  licence  lor 
the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  in  all  .time  coming ;  and  pro- 
vided also,  that  every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
bartering  or  selling  spirits  without  having  obtained  a  certifi* 
Gate  shaS,  in  defitiut  of  immediate  payment  of  the  penalty 
imposed  up(m  him  for  such  offence^  be  liable,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sherifl^  bailie,  or  justices  by  whom  he  shall  be  so 
convicted,  to  be  immediatelv  imprisoned  as  prescribed  by 
the  said  uurtieth  section  of  tne  said  redted  Act  in  the  oase 
of  default  of  payment  within  four  days  after  conviction. 
85  and  35  Ykt,  om.  35  (1862).  Publichouses  Acts 
Amendment  (Sootlaxid)  Act 

%  The  forms  of  certificates  contained  in  Schedule  A  to 
tli^  Act  annexed  shall  come  in  place  of  the  forms  of  certifi- 
oates  provided  by  the  recited  Acts  or  either  of  them  ;  and  it 
diail  be  lowfhl  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county 
or  district,  or  the  magistrates  of  any  burgh,  where  they  shafi 
deem  it  inexpedient  to  grant  to  any  person  a  certificate  in 
the  form  aj^iied  for,  to  crant  him  a  oerttftcate  in  any  other 
of  the  forms  oontamed  in  the  said  schedule:  Provided 
always,  that  in  any  particular  locality  within  any  county  or 
distorict,  or  burgh  requiring  other  hours  for  opening  and 
dosing  imw  and  hotels  and  pubUdiouses  than  those  specified 
in  the  finrms  cf  certificates  in  said  sdiedule  applicable  thereto 


it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  or  magistrates  respectively  Report 
to  insert  in  such  certificates  such  other  hours,  not  being 
earlier  than  six  of  the  clock,  or  later  than  eight  of  the  dock 
in  the  morning,  for  opening,  or  earlier  than  nine  of  the  clock 
or  later  than  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  for  dosing 
the  same,  as  they  shall  think  fit :  And  the  Densities  and  for- 
feitures provided  by  the  redted  Acts,  or  eiUier  of  them,  for 
breaches  of  or  offences  against  the  terms,  provisions,  and 
conditions  of  certificates,  shall  apply  to  breaches  of  or 
offences  against  the  terms,  provisions,  and  conditions  of  cer- 
tificates granted  under  this  Act. 

3.  Every  certificate  to  be  hereafter  granted  for  the  sale  by  Par.  11. 
retail  in  any  house  or  premises  of  spirits  or  wine  shall  iu- 
dude  an  authority  for  the  sale  by  retail,  in  such  house  or 
premises,  of  porter,  ale,  beer,  dder,  and  perry,  and  such  cer- 
tificate shall  nave  the  effect  of  enabling  the  party  in  favour 
of  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  granted  to  obtain 
any  licence  or  licences  for  such  purposes :  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the 
justices  or  madstrates  from  granting  a  certificate  in  any  of 
the  forms  in  the  said  schedule  contained  for  die  sale  by 
retail  of  wine,  porter,  ale,  beer,  dder,  or  perry,  or  of  porter, 
ale,  beer,  cider,  or  perry  only. 

7.  Whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia-  Par.  11. 
ment,  intituled  An  Act  for  ^pranting  to  Her  Majesty  certain 
duties  of  exdBB  and  stamps,  it  is  enacted,  '  That  it  shaU  be 
lawful  for  any  person  to  take  out  a  licence  for  the  sale,  in 
any  house  or  ehop,  of  table  beer,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
one  penny  hal^nn^  the  quart,  and  not  to  be  drunk  or  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  where  sold,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  such  licence  that  the  said  house 
or  shop  shall  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  any 
amount)  or  that  the  person  applying  for  such  licence  shau 
produce  any  certificate  or  enter  into  any  bond  required  by 
any  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail:'  And 
whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should,  by  this  Act,  be 
made  for  the  proper  and^  onierly  regulation  of  the  houses, 
shops,  and  premises  kept'by  such  persons  :  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  every  such  licence  shall  be  hdd  by  the  person 
who  shall  have  obtained  the  same,  on  the  terms,  provisions, 
and  conditions  following,  viz.  :•«— That  he  shall  not  knowingly 

Sennit  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  riotous  or  disorderly  con- 
uct  within  his  premises,  or  supply  liquors  to  persons  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  shaU  not  sell  or  give  any  such 
table  beer  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  said  premises ; 
and  shall  not  sell  or  give  out  therefirom  any  such  table  beer 
before  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  mominff,  or  after  eleven  of 
the  clock  at  night  of  any  day  ;  and  sha!&  not  open  his  pre- 
mises for  the  ^e  of  any  table  beer,  or  any  goods  or  com- 
moditieB  whatsoever,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same  on  Sunday ; 
and  lastly,  shall  maintain  good  order  and  rule  within  his 
prenuses ;  and  in  oase  any  person'  holdhig  any  such  licence 
diall  offend  against  any  of  the  said  terms,  provisions,  and 
conditions,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  and  underoo  the  several  penalties  provided  by 
the  twenty-first  section  of  the  herein  first-recited  Act  for  the 
punishment  of  ofibnoes  against  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
certificates ;  and  in  addition  to  such  penalties,  the  licence 
granted  to  such  person  may  be  dedared  to  be  f orfdted  and  to 
Become  null  and  void ;  and  every  such  offence  shall  be  pro- 
secuted, tried,  and  determined  in  the  same  manner,  and 
before  tlie  same  courts,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions, 
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Bepoit.  as  breaches  of  certificates  or  offences  against  the  terms  and 

conditions  thereof  maj  be  prosecut^  tried|  and  deter- 
mined. 

Par.  12.  8.  If  any  person  shall  be  desirous  of  keeping  an  inn  and 

hotel,  pubUohouse,  shop,  or  premises  for  the  s^e  therein  of 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  otlier  excisable  liaaors,  whether  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  or  not,  he  shall,  previoos  to  the 
granting  to  him  of  a  certificate  for  that  purpose,  or  the 
renewal  of  any  such  certificate  alueady  granted,  truly  fill  up  an 
application  for  such  certificate  in  the  form  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  Schedule  B,  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  shall  truly 
answer  the  seyeral  queries  therein  contained;  and  printed 
forms  for  such  application  shall  be  supplied  to  the  applicant 
hj  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  district,  or  the 
town  clerk  of  the  burgh  in  which  such  inn  and  hotel,  public- 
house,  shop,  or  premises  shall  be  situate,  upon  payment  to 
him  of  a  fee  of  sixpence  for  each  copy  thereof;  and  every 
such  application  shall  be  filled  up  in  a  fiiir  and  legible  hand, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant  or  his  agent  thereunto 
authorised,  and  shall  be  lodged  by  the  applicant  with  such 
clerk  of  the  peace  or  town  derk,  as  the  case  may  be,  four- 
teen days  at  least  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  or  magistrates  for  granting  and  renewing  certi- 
ficates :  Provided  fdways,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county  or  district,  or  the  magis- 
trates of  any  burgh,  to  entertain  any  application  for  any 
ceitificate  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  with  respect  to  any 
house  or  premises  not  licensed,  and  for  which  tnere  is  no 
certificate  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  until  a 
report  shall  have  been  made  and  subscribed  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  such  county  or  district,  or  a  magistrate  of  such 
butgh  respectively,  such  justice  or  magistrate  being  entitled 
to  grant  certificates,  stating  that  the  same  are  of  suitable 
construction  and  accommodation  for  the  purpose  applied  for, 
and  accompanied  with  a  certificate  as  to  the  applicant's  charac- 
ter and  qualification,  signed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
such  county  or  distnct,  or  a  magistrate  of  such  buigh,  and 
which  said  report  and  certificate  respectively  shall  be  in  the 
form,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  *in  the  form,  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  Schedule  (B)  to  this  Act  annexed ;  Provided 
also,  that  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  to  whom  any  appeal 
shall  be  made  from  a  deliverance,  granting  or  refusing  any 
application  for  a  certificate,  may  by  themselves,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  their  number,  inspect  the  premises  for  which  a 
certificate  is  applied,  and  review  the  said  report. 

Par.  12,  9.  Where  any  person  shall  be  desirous  of  obtaining  a 

renewal  of  any  existing  certificate,  granted  to  him  in  terras 
of  this  Act,  which  has  not  been  transferred  during  the 
current  half-year,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  he  produce 
along  with  his  application  any  recommendation  or  certificate 
of  character  and  qualification  :  Provided  always,  that  such 
exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of 
justices  and  maffbtrates  under  the  said  recited  Acts  or  this 
Act  to  deal  with  such  application* 

Par.  12  and  80.  13.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  police  or  con- 
'  stable  of  any  county,  district,  or  burgh,  without  any  written 
authority,  at  any  time  to  enter  and  inspect  any  licensed  inn 
and  hotel  or  publichouse  therein  situated,  and  also,  where  he 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  breach  of  certificate  is 
being  committed,  at  any  time,  without  written  authority  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  premises  of  any  grocer  or  provision 
dealer  trading  in  excisable  liquors,  and  any  person  who  shall 
refuse  to  admit  or  shall  not  admit  such  officer  of  police  or 
constable  into  such  licenced  inn  and  hotel,  publichouse,  or 
premises,  or  shall  offer  obstruction  to  his  admission  thereto, 
shall  thereby  be  euilty  of  an  offence,  and  on  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  for&it  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds,  and  fedling  immediate  payment  of  such  penalty, 
shall  be  imprisoued  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

Par.  iZ  1^'  I^  ^^7  person  licensed  to  sell,  by  retail,  any  excisable 

liquors,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  shall  take  or 
carry,  or  authorise  or  permit  or  suffer  to  be  taken  or  carried, 
any  such  excisable  liquors  out  of  or  from  the  house,  shop,  or 
premises  of  such  licensed  person,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold  or  hawked  on  his  account,  or  for  his  benefit,  or  profit,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  being  drunk  or  consumed  for  his  benefit 
or  profit  in  any  other  house,  or  in  any  tent,  shed,  or  other 

g remises,  of  any  kind  whatever,  belonging  to  such  person,  or 
ired,  used,  or  occupied  by  him,  or  in  which  he  may  be  inte- 
rested, such  excisable  liquors  shall  bo  deemed  and  taken  to 
have  been  drunk  or  consumed  upon  the  premises  of  the  per- 
son so  licensed,  and  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  his  certificate,  and  shall  be  liable  in  the  penalties 
and  expenses  and  forfeitures  for  such  offence,  as  by  the 
recited  Acts  and  this  Act  provided. 

p^j.  ^-  19.  In  order  to  warrant  the  conviction  of  any  person  for 

Hfcoinmenda*  trafficking  in  any  spirits  or  other  excisable  liquors  in  any 

lion  IX.  place  or  premises  without  a  certificate  in  that  behalf  it  shall 

be  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  to  prove  that 


B^ort- 


some  person  other  than  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  place  or 
premises  shall  at  the  time  charged  haye  Seen  found  in  sodi 
place  or  premises  drunk  or  drinking,  or  having  had  drink 
supplied  to  him  therein,  and  that  sudi  place  or  premises  is 
or  are  by  repute  kept  as  a  shebeen,  or  at  the  time  diaiged 
contained  drinking  utensils  and  fittings  usually  found  in 
houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors ;  and  every 
person  found  in  any  shebeen  drunk  or  drinkinff  shall  thereby 
be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  may  at  the  time  be  taken  into 
custody  by  any  officer  of  police  or  constable,  and  detained  in 
any  police  office  or  station-house,  or  other  convenient  place, 
and  not  later  than  in  the  course  of  the  first  lawful  day  after 
he  shall  be  so  taken  into  custody  shall  be  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate,  or  if  not  so  taken  into 
custody,  or  if  he  shall  have  been  liberated  on  bail  or  pledge, 
may  be  summoned  to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
magistrate,  and  on  being  convicted  of  such  offence  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  and  in 
default  of  immediate  payment  hereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

23.  Every  person  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  andPu-.  12  a^--. 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  not  under  the  care  ^**^™"**^ 
or  protection  of  some  suitable  person,  in  any  street,  thorou^-  ""*  -^^ ''■ 
fare,  or  public  place,  shall  be  thereby  guilty  of  an  offence, 

and  may  be  taken  into  custody  by  any  officer  of  police  or 
constable,  and  detained  in  any  poUce  office  or  station-house^ 
or  other  convenient  place,  and  not  later  than  in  the  course  ^ 
the  first  lawful  day  after  he  shaU  have  been  so  taken  into  cus- 
tody shall  be  brought  before  a  sheriff  or  any  one  justice  of  the 
peace  or  magistrate,  or  if  not  so  taken  into  custody,  or  if  he  shall 
have  been  lu>erated  on  bail  or  pledge,  may  be  summoned  U> 
appear  before  such  a  sheriff^  justice  of  the  peace,  or  magis- 
trate, and  on  being  convicted  of  such  offence  shall  fomib 
and  pay  a  penalty  of  five  shillings,  and  in  default  of  imme- 
diate payment  shall  be  imprison^  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours. 

24.  Every  person  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  wine,  porter,  ale,  Paz:  12. 
beer,    cider,  perry,  or  other  excisable  liquors    by  retail, 
whether  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises  or  not, 

who  knowingly  harbours  or  entertains,  or  suffers  to  remain 
in  the  licensed  premises  wherein  he  carries  on  his  business, 
an^  constable  during  any  part  of  the  time  appointed  for  his 
being  on  duty,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  any  dis- 
turbances or  restoring  order,  or  otherwise  in  thed^hiugeof 
his  duty,  shall  be  guuty  of  an  offence,  and  on  beingconvicted 
thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exc^ding  five 
pounds,  and  in  defiiult  of  immediate  payment  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Form  of  Certificate.    No.  3. 

At  a  general  meeting  for  granting  or  renewing  certificates  P«".  11,  2i : 
for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  held  by  Her  Majesty's  ^ 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for  the  county  [or  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  burgh,  as  the  ca^  may  he]  of 
holden  at  within  the  said  county  [or  buigh} 

on  the  day  of  in  the 

year  one  thousand  eight  hundied  and 
Hor  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for  the  said 
county  [or  the  magistrates  of  the  said  burgh]  assembled  at 
the  said  meeting  did  authorise  and  empower  A.  L.,  now 
dwelling  at  ,  to  keep  premises  at 

in  the  parish  and  county  aforesaid  [or  burgh 

aforesaid],  for  the  sale  therein,  but  not  elsewhere,  of  spirits, 
wine,  porter,'ale,  beer,  cider,  perry,  or  other  excisable  liquors 
[or  of  porter,  ale,  beer,  cider,  or  perry,  or  of  wine,  porter, 
ale.  beer,  cider,  or  perry],  provided  the  said  A,  L,  shall  be 
licensed  and  empowered  to  sell  such  liquors  under  the  autho- 
rity and  permission  of  any  excise  licence  to  him  in  that  behalf 
granted,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  following — that  is  to 
say,  that  the  said  A,  L,  do  not  fraudulently  adulterate  the 
liquors  sold  by  him,  or  sell  the  same  knowing  them  to  have 
b^n  fraudulently  adulterated ;  and  do  not  use  in  selUng  the 
same  any  weight  or  measure  which  is  not  of  the  legal 
imperial  standard ;  and  do  not  knowin^y  permit  any  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct,  within  the 
said  premises  ;  and  do  not  sell  or  supply  excisable  liquors  to 
persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  to  giris  or  boys 
apparently  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  do  not  traffic  in 
or  give  any  spirits,  wine,  or  other  excisable  liquors  [or  wine, 
porter,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  periy,  or  porter,  ue,  beer,  dder, 
and  penyj  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  said  premises ; 
and  do  not  receive  or  take  in,  as  the  price  or  for  the  supply 
of  excisable  liquors,  any  wearing  apparel,  goods,  or  chattels ; 
and  do  not  traffic  in  or  give  out  therefrom  any  Uquors  before 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  deven  of  the  dock 
at  night,  of  any  day ;  and  do  not  open  his  premises  for  busi- 
ness, or  for  the  sale  of  any  liquors  or  any  goods  or  oom- 
medities  whatsoever,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  lastly,  do  maintain  good  order  and  rule  within 
his  premises.  This  certificate  to  continue  in  force,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  aforesaid,  for  one   year   from  the 
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Repoi't  day  of  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and 

The  above  certificate  is  made  ont  according  to  the 
deliverance  in  the  book  orr^nster  appointed  to  be 
kept  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 

a  D.,  Clerk. 

"^  39  and  40  Vict,  cap.  26  (1876).    Publican's  Certi- 
ficates (Scotland)  Act. 

Bar.  IZ,  63.  5.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  section  fourteen 

of  tiie  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  fifty-eight,  or  in  any  other 
enactment,  no  appeal  shall  lie  to  any  justices  of  the  peace 
assembled  in  quarter  sessions  against  any  proceeding  of  any 
ustices  of  Uie  peace  for  any  county,  or  magistrates  of  any 
biiri^h,  assembled  for  granting  or  renewing  certificates  for 
licences  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors,  in  refusing  any 
application  for  a  new  certificate,  but  every  such  proceeding 
Hnd  refusal  shall  be  final 

I^ar.  13.  6a  6.  A  grant  of  a  new  certificate  in  any  county  in  Scotland, 

except  Uie  county  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  shall  not  be 
valid  unless  it  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  standmg  committee  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  called  the  county  licensing  committee). 

Par.  la  8.  A  grant  of  a  new  certificate  in  any  burgh  in  Scotland 

shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  confirmed  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  and  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  premises  in  respect 
of  which  the  certificate  is  applied  for,  are  situated  (here- 
after in  this  Act  called  the  joint  committee  for  the  burgh). 

Par.  la  12   j^y  person  who  appears  before  the  justices  of  the 

peace  or  magistrates,  and  opposes  the  grant  of  a  new  certifi- 
iicte,  and  no  other  person,  excepting  the  procurator-fiscal  for 
the  public  interest,  may  appear  and  oppose  the  confirmation 
of  such  grant  by  the  confirming  authority  in  counties  and 
burghs. 

Par.  la  15.  Where  a  person  holding  a  certificate  applies  for  the  re- 

newal of  his  certificate,  he  need  not  attend  in  person  at  the 
meeting  for  granting  and  renewing  certificates,  unless  he  is 
required  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  magis- 
trates of  the  burgh,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  to  attend. 

Par.  13.  17.  No  licence  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed  in  the 

twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  twenty-one,  for  the  sale  in  any 
house,  shop,  or  premises  of  table-beer  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing one  penny  halfpenny  the  quart,  and  not  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  shall  be  granted  by  the  commissioners  or  by 
iitiy  officer  of  Inland  Revenue  to  any  person  in  Scotland  who 
shall  not  produce  to  the  said  commissioners  or  officer  a  cer- 
titicate  in  terms  of  '  The  Publichouses  Acts  Amendment 
*  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,*  and  the  Acts  therein  recited,  or  of 
this  Act,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  applied  for,  granted, 
confirmed,  transferred,  and  renewed  in  the  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  provisions  applicable  to  other  certificates  in 
the  like  circumstaDces  wanted,  confirmed,  transferred,  and 
renewed  in  terms  of  uie  aforesaid  Acts,  and,  mutatis 
mutandis,  may  be  in  the  form  (so  far  as  the  same  is  appli- 
cable, of  Schedule  A,  No.  3,  of  the  *  Publichouses  Acts 
'  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act,  1862.' 


Par.  14. 


ENGLAlfD. 
24  and  25  Vict  cap.  21.  (1861).  Excise  Act 
2.  Any  person  duly  licensed  as  a  dealer  in  spirits  in  England 
may  take  out  an  additional  licence  authorising  him  to  sell  by 
retail  foreign  or  British  spirits  in  any  quantiw  not  less  than 
one  reputed  quart  bottle,  or,  as  to  foreign  liqueurs,  in  the 
bottles  in  whicn  the  same  may  have  been  imported,  not  to  be 
drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises ;  and  any  licensed  dealer 
taking  out  such  additional  licence  may  send  out  or  deliver 
any  such  spirits  without  the  certificate  required  by  law  in 
such  cases,  if  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  one  gallon  at  a 
time,  and  such  spirits  are  not  sent  to  the  stock  of  any  dealer 
or  retailer:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  containe'^ 
shall  extend  to  repeal,  alter,  or  afiect  section  one  hundred  .i.a 
sixty-nine  of  the  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Par  •x.^ent, 
chapter  one  hundred  and  fourteen:  provided  further,  that, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  hereinafter  contained,  all 
penalties  to  be  incurred  or  recoverable  under  tMs  section,  or 
in  relation  thereto,  may  be  sued  for  by  any  superintendent 
or  inspector  of  police,  upon  information  and  summons  before 
the  police  court  or  justice  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  the  offence  is  committed,  but  the  appropriation  of  the 
penalty  shall  be  the  same  as  is  hereinafter  specified. 
Par.  11  13.  3*  ^^  B^^  ^  lawful  for  any  person  to  take  out  a  licence  for 

the  sale  in  any  house  or  shop  of  table  beer,  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  one  penny  halfpenny  the  quarts  and  not 
to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises  where  sold;  and 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  such  licence  that 
the  said  house  or  shop  shall  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
to  any  amount^  or  that  the  person  applying  for  such  licence 


shall  produce  any  certificate,  or  enter  into  any  bond  required  Import 
by  any  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail 

36  and  36  Vict,  cap.  94.    Licensing  Act,  1872. 

5.  If  any  purchaser  of  anv  intoxicating  liquor^rom  a  person  Par.  15, 49. 
who  is  not  licensed  to  sell  the  same  to  be  drunk  on  the  Recomjnenda. 
premises  drinks  such  liquor  on  the  premises  where  the  same  * 

18  sold,  or  on  anv  highway  adjoining  or  near  such  premises, 
the  seller  of  such  liquor  sbaU,  if  it  shall  appear  that  such 
drinking  was  with  ms  privity  or  consent,  be  subject  to  the 
following  penalties ;  (that  is  too  say). 

For  the  first  offence  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds : 

For  the  second  and  any  sub8e<]^uent  offence  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  expression  '  premises 
where  'the  same  is  sold '  shall  include  any  premises  adjoining 
or  near  the  premises  where  the  liquor  ia  sold,  if  belonging  to 
the  seller  of  the  liquor  or  under  his  control,  or  used  by  his 
permission. 

6.  Any  conviction  for  an  offence  under  this  section  shall  beRecommendi- 
recorded  on  the  licence  of  the  person  convicted.  tion  VI. 

If  any  person  having  a  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  himself  takes  or  carries,  or 
employa  or  suffers  any  other  person  to  take  or  carry,  any  in- 
toxicating liquor  out  of  or  from  the  premises  of  such  licensed 
person  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  on  his  account,  or  for 
nis  benefit  or  profit^  and  of  being  drunk  or  consumed  in  any 
other  house,  or  in  any  tent,  shed,  or  other  building  of  any 
kind  whatever,  belonging  to  such  licensed  person,  or  hired, 
used,  or  occupied  by  him,  or  on  or  in  any  place,  whether  en- 
.dosed  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  a  public  thoroughfare,  such 
intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  consumed 
by  the  purchasers  thereof  on  the  premises  of  such  licensed 
person,  with  his  privity  and  consent,  and  such  licensed  person 
shall  be  punished  accordingly  in  manner  provided  by  this 
Act 

Any  conviction  for  an  offjpnce  under  this  section  shall  be 
recorded  on  the  licence  of  the  person  convicted. 

In  any  proceeding  under  this  section  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  me  premises  or  place  or  places  to  which 
such  liquor  is  taken  to  be  drunk  belonged  to,  or  were  hired, 
used,  or  occupied  by  the  seller,  if  proof  be  given  to  the  satis- 
fieustion  of  the  court  hearing  the  case  that  such  liquor  was 
taken  to  be  consumed  thereon  or  therein  with  intent  to  evade 
the  conditions  of  his  licence. 

9.  Every  person  who  makes  or  uses,  or  allows  to  be  made  or  Par.  45. 
used,  any  internal  communication  between  any  licensed  RecommendA- 
premises  and  any  unlicensed  premises  which  are  used  for^^°  ^^* 
public  entertainment  or  resort,  or  as  a  refreshment  house, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  for  every 
day  during  which  such  communication  remains  open. 

In  addition  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  section  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offence  under  this  section  shall,  if  he 
be  the  holder  of  a  licence,  forfeit  such  licence, 
r  1 2.  Every  person  found  drunk  in  any  highway  or  other  public  Par.  60. 
place,  whether  a  building  or  not,  or  on  any  licensed  premises,  Recommenda- 
sball  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  shiUmgs,  and  tion  XV. 
on  a  second  conviction  within  a  period  of  twelve  months  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  and  on   . 
a  third  or   subsequent  conviction  within  such  period  of 
twelve  months,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceedmg  forty 
shillings. 

Every  person  who  in  any  highway  or  other  public  place, 
whether  a  building  or  not,  is  e^iiltj  while  drunk  of  riotous  or 
disorderly  behaviour,  or  who  is  drunk  while  in  charge  on  any 
highway  or  other  public  place  of  any  carriage,  horse,  cattle, 
or  steam-engine,  or  who  is  drunk  when  in  possession  of  any 
loaded  fire-arms,  may  be  apprehended,  and  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shiUings,  or  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month. 

•Vhere  the  court  commits  any  person  to  prison  for  non- 
payment of  any  penalty  under  this  section,  the  court  may 
order  him  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour. 

25.  If,  during  any  period  during  which  any  premises  are- 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  be  closed  any 
person  is  found  on  such  premises,  he  shall,  unless  he  satisfies: 
the  court  that  he  was  an  inmate,  servant,  or  a  lodger  on  anth 
premises,  or  a  bona  fide  traveller,  or  that  otherwise  his 
presence  on  such  premises  was  not  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  closing  oi 
licensed  premises,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceedingforty 
shillings. 

Any  constable  may  demand  the  name  and  address  of  any 
person  found  on  any  premises  during  the  period  during 
which  they  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  be 
closed,  and  if  he  has  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  the 
name  or  address  given  Is  false,  may  require  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  such  name  and  address,  and  may,  if  such  person 
fail  upon  such  demand  to  give  his  name  or  address,  or  such 
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Par.  15,  40. 
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tion  I.  . 


Par.  43. 


evidenoe,  appiehend  him  without  wairant,  and  cany  hiiOy  aa 
soon  as  practics^le,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Any  person  required  by  a  constable  under  this  section  to 
give  his  name  and  addvess  who  £Edk  to  giye  the  same,  or  gives 
a  false  name  or  address,  or  gives  false  evidence  with  res^pect 
to  such  name  and  address,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds. 

Every  person  who  by  falsely  representing  himself  to  be  a 
traveller  or  a  lodger  buys  or  obtams  or  attempts  to  buy  or 
obtain  at  any  premises  any  intoxicating  liquor  during  the 
period  during  which  such  premises  are  closed  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds. 

35.  A  constable  may  at  all  times  enter  on  any  licensed 
premises,  he  may  also  examine  every  room  and  tiart  of  such 
prenuses,  and  take  an  account  of  all  intoxicatingliqaor  stored 
therein. 

Any  justice  of  ilie  peace,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath 
that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  any  intoxica- 
ting liquor  is  sold  by  retail,  or  esroosed  or  kept  for  sale  by 
retail  at  anyplace  within  his  jurismction,  whether  a  building 
or  not  in  which  sudi  liquor  is  not  authorised  to  be  sold  by 
retail,  may  in  his  discretion  grant  a  warrant  under  his  hand, 
by  virtue  whereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  named 
in  such  a  warrant,  at  any  time  or  times  within  one  month 
from  the  date  thereof,  to  enter,  and,  if  need  be,  by  force,  the 
place  named  in  the  warrant,  and  every  part  thereof,  and 
examine  the  same  and  search  to  intoxicating  liquor  tlMfdn, 
and  seize  and  ronove  any  intoxicating  liquor  found  therein, 
which  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  is  in  such 
place  for  the  purpose  of  unlawful  sale  at  that  or  any  other 
place,  and  the  vessels  containing  such  liquor. 
^  Every  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  any  person  in  his 
employ  or  acting  by  his  direction  or  with  his  oonsont,  rinses 
or  fidls  to  admit  any  constable  demanding  to  enter  in  pur- 
suance of  this  section  into  any  premises  or  place  occupied  by 
or  under  the  control  of  such  person,  or  who  having  admitted 
such  constable  refuses  or  fails  to  allow  him  to  take  an  account 
of  any  intoxicating  liquor  found  therein,  or  to  furnish  him 
with  such  light  or  assistance*afi  he  may  require,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  for  the  first  offence  five  pounds, 
and  for  l^e  second  and  every  subsequent  offence  ten 
pounds. 

Any  conviction  for  an  offence  under  this  section  shall,  in 
the  case  of  a  licensed  person,  be  recorded  on  the  licence  of 
the  person  convicted. 

45.  Premises  to  which  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act 
no  licence  under  the  Acts  recited  in  the  Wine  and  Beerhouse 
Act,  1869,  authonsing  the  sale  of  beer  or  wine  for  consump- 
tion thereupon  is  attached,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the 
provisions  now  in  force  prescribing  a  certain  rent  or  value  or 
lating  as  a  qualification  for  receiving  any  such  licence. 

Premises  not  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  for  consumption  there- 
upon shall  not  be  qualified  to  receive  a  licence  authorising 
such  sale  unless  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied : 
(a)  The  premises,  unless  such  premises  are  a   railway 
lefreshment  room,  shall  be  of  not  less  than  the 
following  annual  value : 
If  situated  within  the  city  of  London  or  the 
liberties  thereof,  or  any  parish  or  place  subject . 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  or  within  the  four  mile  radius  from 
Ghariog  Cross,  or  within  the  limits  of  a  town 
containing  a  population  of  not  less  than  one 
hundredtikousand inhabitants, fifty  pounds  per 
annum :  or  if  t^e  licence  do  not  authorise  the 
sale  of  spirits,  thirty  pounds  per  annum : 
If  situated  elsewhere  and  withm  the  limits  of  a 
town  containing  a  population  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  thirty  pounds  per 
annum;  or  if  the  licence  do  not  authorise  the 
sale  of  sprits,  twenty  pounds  per  annum: 
If  situated  elsewhere  and  not  within  any  such 
town  as  above  mentioned,  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum ;  or  if  the  licence  do  not  authorise  the 
sale  (d  spirits,  twelve  pounds  per  annum : 
{h)  The  premises  shall  be.  in  the  opinion  of  the  licensing 
authoritgr,  structurally  adapted  to  the  dass  of  licence 
for  whid^  a  certificate  is  sought :  Provided  that  no 
house,  not  licensed  at  the  tune  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  shall  be  qualified  to 
have  a  licence  attacked  thereto  authorising  such 
sale,  unless  such  house  shall  contain,  exclusive  of 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  inmates  of  such  house, 
if  the  licence  authorise  the  sale  of  spirits,  two  rooms, 
and  if  the  licence  do  not  authorise  the  sale  of 
spirits,  one  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
publia 


62.  In  proving  the  sale  or  consumption  of  intoxicatmg*liqnor  Bepori. 
for  the  purpose  of  any  proceeding  relative  to  any  ofience  5"*  ^  ^^\ 
under  tins  Act,  it  shaU  not  be  necesMiy  to  show  that  any  ^^'*'*'**" 
money  actually  passed,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor  was  actually 
consumed,  if  the  court  hearing  the  case  be  satisfied  that  a 
transaction  in  the  nature  of  a  sale  actually  took  place,  or  that 
any  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  about  to  take 
place;  and  proof  of  consumption  or  intended  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquor  on  premises  to  which  a  licence  under 
this  Act  is  attached,  by  some  person  other  than  the  occupier 
of  or  aservant  in  sudi  premises,  diall  be  evidence  that  audi 
liquor  was  sold  to  the  ptxson  consuming,  or  beinff  about  to 
consnuw,  or  canying  aiway  the  same  by  or  on  be&df  of  the 
holder  cl  sneh  licence. 

The  foaxr  following  Sections  apply  to  IRELAND,  only. 

S3.  If  anv  purchaser  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  ficom  a  spirit  Par.  15. 
grocer  drinks  such  liquor  on  the  prMnises  where  the  same  is  Becommen^' 
sold,  or  on  any  highway  adjoining  or  near  snch  premises,  such  **^"^  ^^ 
spirit  gjtooat  shal^  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  drinking  was 
with  his  privity  or  consent,  be  subject  to  the  following 
penalties;  (that  is  to  say), 

for  the  first  offence  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  pounds: 

For  the  second  and  any  subsequent  offence  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  enression  ''(Mremises 
where  the  same  is  sold  '*  shall  indude  any  premises  ad-  I 

ioining  or  near  the  premises  where  the  liquor  is  sdd,  if 
belonging  to  such  spirit  grocer,  or  under  his  control,  or 
used  by  his  permission. 

Any  conviction  for  an  offence  under  this  section  shall  be 
recorded  aa  the  excise  licence  of  the  spirit  grocer  convicted. 

84  If  any  sjnrit  grocer  himself  takes  or  carries,  or  employs  P^*  15. 
or  suffers  any  otiier  person  to  take  or  carry,  any  intoxicating 
liquor  out  of  or  from  the  premises  of  such  spirit  grocer  fm 
the  purpose  of  being  sold  on  his  account,  or  for  his  benefit  or 
profit,  and  of  beine  drunk  or  consumed  in  any  oliier  house, 
or  in  any  tent,  shed,  or  other  building  of  any  kind  whatever, 
belonging  to  such  spirit  grocer,  or  hiiid,  used,  or  occupied  by 
him,  or  on  or  in  any  p&ce,  whether  enclosed  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  a  public  thorough&re,  such  intoxicating  liquor 
diall  be  deemed  to  have  been  consumed  by  the  purchasers 
thereof  on  tiie  premises  of  such  spirit  grocer,  with  his  privity 
and  consent;  and  such  spirit  grocer  shall  be  punidied 
accordingly  in  manner  provided  by  the  next  precedingsection. 

Any  conviction  for  an  offence  under  this  section  shall  be 
recorded  on  the  excise  licence  of  the  spirit  grocer  convicted. 

In  any  proceeding  under  this  section  it  shaM  not  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  premises  or  place  or  places  to  which 
such  liquor  is  taken  to  oe  drunk  belonged  to,  or  were  hired, 
used,  or  occupied  by,  such  spirit  grocer,  if  proof  be  siven  to 
the  satisfiiction  of  the  court  hearing  the  case  that  such  liquor 
was  taken  to  be  consumed  tiiereon  or  therein  with  intent  to 
evade  the  conditions  of  his  excise  licence. 

86.  No  spirit  grocer  shall  have  or  keep  his  premises  open,  Par.  15. 
nor  shall  he  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  such  premises  at 
any  other  times  than  those  limited  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  retail  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises 
by  section  forty-three  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  session  of 
Parliament  held  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  seven,  as  the  same  is  amended  by  this  Act,  and  any 
spirit  grocer  acting  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  all  and  the  same  penalties  and  con- 
sequences to  which  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  any  person  who  seUs  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  opens  or 
keeps  open  any  premises  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
at  any  other  time  than  those  limited  by  the  said  section 
forty-three  of  the  said  Act,  as  the  same  is  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  liable. 

87.  It  shall  be  lawfol  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  Par.  15,  40. 
superintendent  of  police,  or  any  constable  duly  authorised 
for  such  purpose  by  any  such  justice  or  superintendent  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  to  enter  into  any  premises 
kept  by  a  spirit  grocer  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  at 
any  time  or  hour  during  which  the  sale  of  such  liquors  by 
such  spirit  grocer  is  prohibited  by  this  Act,  and  to  remove 
from  and  put  out  of  such  premises  any  person  who  shall  be 
so  found  w^ihin  such  prohibited  hours  in  such  house  or 
plac^(not  b^g  a  lodger  in  or  an  inmate  oi  sudi  premises), 
and  who  shall  appear  to  be  or  to  have  recently  been  drink- 
ing, tippling,  or  gaming  therein ;  and  if  any  such  person  shall 
not^  when  thereto  required  by  such  justice  of  the  peace, 
superintendent  of  police,  or  constable,  remove  from  and  cpiit 
sudi  premises,  or  shall  forcibly  resist  such  justice,  superin- 
tendent, or  constable,  orshali  be  found  drunk  therein,  itshall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  superintendent  of  police  or  for 
any  constable  to  apprehend  and  take  into  cnatody  any  such 
person  so  offending,  and  to  carry  and  convey,  or  cause  to  be 
carried  and  conveyBd,  every  and  any  mat  perscftso  appre- 
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bended  before  any  justice  of  the  pieace  witbin  wbose  jum- 
diction  such  premises  shsdl  be  situate,  to  be  dealt  with 
aocording  to  law;  and  every  such  person  who  shall  so 
neglect  or  refuse  to  remove  from  or  quit  such  premises,  or 
sh^  so  forcibly  resist  such  justice,  superintendent,  or  con- 
stable, being  duly  convicted  of  such  of^nce,  shall  thereupon 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  nor  less  thmi  five  shillings;  and  if  any  onender  so 
convicted  shall  not  forthwith  pay  the  sum  so  forfeited,  such 
offender  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 

37  and  38  Vict,  cap.  49,    (1874).    (Licensing  Act^  1874). 

9.  Any  person  who — 

During  ihe  time  at  Which  premises  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  directed  to  be  closed  by  or  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  in  soch 
premises  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  opens  or  keeps  open 
such  premises  for  the  sale  of  intoxioatinff  liquors,  or 
allows   any  intoxicating  liquors  althou^  purchased 
before  tJ^e  hours  q£  oiling  to  be  consmned  in  such 
premises, — 
shall  for  the  first  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  pounds,  and  for  any  subsequent  o&nce  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

1 6.  Any  constable  may,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  de- 
tecting the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  principal 
Act  or  this  Act  which  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce,  at  all  times 
enter  on  any  licensed  premises,  or  any  premises  in  respect  of 
which  an  occasional  licence  is  in  force. 

Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  by  any  person  in  his 
employ  or  aotinp^  by  his  direction  or  willi  his  consent,  refuses 
or  hm  to  admit  any  c(nstable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
demanding  to  entw  in  puzsuanoe  of  this  section,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  for  the  fijDst  ofieBoe  five 
pounds,  and  not  exceeding  for  the  second  wad  every  sab- 
sequent  offenoe  ten  pounds. 

17.  Any  justice  of  tiie  peace,  if  satisfied  by  information  on 
oath  that  there  is  reasonable  groond  to  believe  that  any  in- 


toxicating liquor  is  sold  by  retail  or  exposed  or  kept  for  sale 
by  retail  at  any  place  within  his  jurisdiction,  whether  a  build- 
ing or  not,  in  which  such  li(^uor  is  not  authorised  to  be  sold 
by  retail,  may  in  his  discretion  grant  a  warrant  under  his 
hand,  by  virtue  whereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable 
named  in  such  warrant,  at  any  time  or  times  within  one 
month  from  the  date  thereof,  to  enter,  and,  if  need  be  by 
force,  the  place  named  in  the  warrant,  and  every  part  thereof, 
and  examine  the  same  and  search  for  intoxicating  liquor 
therein,  and  seize  and  remove  any  intoxicating  liquor  found 
therein  wMch  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  is  in  such 
place  for  the  purpose  of  unlawful  sale  at  that  or  any  other 
place,  and  the  vessels  containing  such  liquor ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  premises  being  con- 
victed of  selling  by  retail  or  exposing  or  keeping  for  ^e  bv 
retail  any  liquor  wMch  he  is  not  authorised  to  sdl  by  retail, 
the  intoxicating  liquor  so  seized  and  the  vessels  containing 
such  liquor  sludl  be  forfeited. 

TVlien  a  constable  has  entered  any  premises  in  pursuance 
of  any  such  warrant  as  is  mentioned  in  this  section,  and 
has  seized  and  ronoved  such  liquor  as  aforesaid,  any  person 
found  at  the  time  on  the  premises  shall,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  be  deemed  to  have  been  on  such  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  illegally  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquor,  and  be 
Uable  to  a  poialty  not  exo^ing  forty  shillings. 

Any  constable  may  demand  me  name  and  address  of  any 
person  found  on  any  premises  on  which  he  seizes  or  from 
whidi  he  removes  any  such  liquor  as  aforesaid,  and  if  he  has 
reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  the  name  or  address  given 
is  fcdse  may  examine  su(m  person  further  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  sudi  name  and  address,  and  may,  if  such  person  fail 
upon  such  demand  to  give  his  name  or  address,  or  to  answer 
satisflM^rlly  the  C[uestions  put  to  him  by  the  constable, 
apprehend  nim  without  warrant  and  carry  him  as  soon  as 
practicable  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Anv  person  required  by  a  constable  under  this  section  to 
give  his  name  and  address  who  fails  to  give  the  same,  or 
gives  a  false  name  or  address,  or  gives  faLse  information  with 
respect  to  such  name  and  address,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
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ANALYSIS    OF   THE    EVIDENCE. 


A.  B.,  Upholsterer's  Manager,  Edinburgh  : 

Evil  effects  of  grocer's  licence,  2998.  Afford  facilities 
to  women.  Witness's  wife  got  drink  at  grocer's  without 
his  knowledge.  She  acquired  drunken  habits,  3000. 
Fictitious  entries  used,  3000.  Know  cases  of  Sunday- 
drinking,  3000.  Trades  should  be  separated,  3001. 
Drink  may  be  obtained  fix)m  respectable  shop,  3004. 

ADAMS,  JOHN,  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Aberdeen  : 

Been  engaged  in  grocery  business  twenty^-four  years, 
thirteen  oi  which  in  connection  with  spirit  trade  and 
eleven  apart  from  it ;  and  from  experience  and  knowledge 
say  grocers'  licences  exercise  an  evil  influence,  ]gromoting 
intemperance  among  class  of  women,  doing  injury  to 
children,  prove  temptation  to  commercial  traveflers,  as 
well  as  being  almost  an  impossibility  for  the  person 
licensed  to  strictljr  observe  the  law.  Gfive  great  facilities 
for  procuring  drmk  imder  cover.  Common  in  certain 
localities  to  send  children  to  grocer's.  Have  seen  them 
coming  dripping  bottle  to  their  mouth,  which,  among 
other  reasons,  led  to  my  abandonment  of  the  traffic. 
Have  testimony  of  travellers  who  certify  to  evils  that 
accrue  from  treating,  as  ako  the  wide  breach  of  certificate 
practised  among  grocers.  They  dare  not  come  and  testify, 
as  it  would  cost  them  their  situation.  Speaking  from 
experience,  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  integrity  of 
laws.  Am  satisfied  that  trades  would  be  better  apart. 
Would  elevate  one  above  suspicion,  and  render  other 
easier  to  control  Would  put  entire  trade  on  an  eyiality. 
Licensed  grocer  has  undue  monopoly  over  unlicenseil, 
7902.  None  of  travellers  referred  to  go  to  publichouses. 
They  sell  only  dry  goods  without  combming  spirits, 
7903-5.  Gave  up  licence  because  thought  it  was  un- 
righteous trade.  At  time  gave  it  up  did  not  belong  to 
church  that  objects  to  its  members  holding  licences.  But 
do  so  now,  7906-9. 

.  A  DAMSON,  Rev.  Wm.,  Bcccleuch  Evangelical  Union 
Church,  Edinburgh  : 

Female  intemperance  increasing,  2386,    City  socially 

.and  morally  never  in    lower    condition,    2386.    This 

.  ^occasioned  by  system  of  grocers'  licences,  2386.    Facilities 

.  afforded  are  so  great,  2387.     Know  of  cases,  2387.    Was 

told  by  licensed  grocer  that  working  men's  wives  are 

regularly  treated,  2390.    Also  the  police,  2390.    Letter 

from  Lord  Kinnaird  to  witness,  2395.    Evasion  of  the 

law  very  common,  2397.    System  is  unjust  to  unlicensed 

^ocer,  2397.    Know  of  grocers  who  have  left  licensed 

trade  on  account    of  its  bad  effects,    2402.     Feeling 

.  of  working  men  in  witness's  congregation  is  that  trades 

:  should  be  separated,  2407.    Back  shop  drinking  takes 

place,  2417.    Evasions    not  always  confined  to  small 

shops,  2420. 

ANDEBSON,  DAVID,  Fish  Salesman,  Edinburgh  : 

Have  interested  myself  in  the  movement  which  has  led 

to  this  Commission,  3607.    Trades  should  be  separated, 

3516.    In  saying  this  consider  the  public  interest  not 

interest  of  the  trade,  3517.    A  separate  shop  might  be 

licensed  where  liquor  trade  could  be  carried  on  by  grocer, 

35^.    (App.  D,  No.  35,  p.  497.) 

ANDEKSON,  ROBERT,  Licensed  Grocer,  Govan  : 
Concur  generally  with  Mr  Trotter.  Trade  is  entirely 
In  working  class  district  in  quantities  under  a  quart. 
Would  be  hardship  to  me  to  be  restricted  to  quart 
minimum.  Spirits  should  be  kept  in  bond  until  the  evil 
effects  of  new  spirits  would  be  entirely  done  away  with. 
This  would  prevent  much  drunkenness,  5463-65.  In 
Oovan  no  grocer  lives  on  premises,  and  hawking  spirits  is 
tmknowiv  6465.  Keeping  casks  away  from  the  shop 
would  not  prevent  evasion,  5467. 

ANDERSON,  ANDREW,  Wine  Merchant,  Kilmarnock  : 
Thirty-four  years  in  business,  5769.    Don*t  agree  with 


ANDERSON,  ANDREW.— «m«. 
Mr  Carstairs.    Advantage  to  grocer  to   have    licence. 
Qives  advantage  over  unlicens^  grocer  and  over  spirit 
dealers  who  don't  sell  eroceries.    He  gets  more  for  his 
whisky  than  spirit-deflJer  does,  5770.    I  hold  public- 
house  license,  5772.    Amount  of  drinking  that  nas  of 
late  been  going  on  has  arisen  from  grocers' licences,  5773. 
Ten  o'clocK  late  enough  to  be  kept  open.    Most  public- 
house  keepers  in  KilnMonock  would  approve  of  this  hour 
and  eleven  on  Saturdays.    Would  prefer  grocers  to  have 
public  house  licences  and  sell  groceries  in  another  shop, 
5773.    Grocer  with  licence  can  undersell  his  grocerr 
goods,  5774.    We  see  every  day  the  effect  of  women 
getting  spirits  at  grocers,  5775.    Never  saw  cases  of 
fictitious  entry,  5776.     Trades  should  be  kept  apaii, 
6777. 


ANDERSON,  Daniel,  Partick: 

Statement — Am  foreman  joiner  and  house  feu^tor  in 
employment  of  Bailie  Kennedy,  Partick.  Eighteen  years 
in  present  employment.  Employ  100  to  200  men.  Fac- 
torage embraces  300  families,  most  working  people.  I 
collect  the  rents  generally  from  the  wives.  Never  saw 
any  of  them  the  worse  of  drink.  The  greater  number 
deal  with  licensed  grocers.  Never  heard  complaints 
from  our  workmen  or  tenants  of  grocers  giving  dnnk  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises,  or  making  fal^  entries. 
It  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  working  class  to  be 
compelled  to  buy  a  c^uart  bottle  of  spirits,  or  to  go  or 
send  to  publichouse  tor  it  Separation  of  trades  would 
be  of  no  benefit,  5867.  More  drinking  carried  on  in 
publichouses  than  in  grocers'  shops.  Never  saw  this  in 
respectable  grocers',  5878.  Same  objections  to  separation 
would  exist  if  another  class  of  licence  was  introauced  to 
sell  liquor  only,  not  to  be  consumed  on  premises,  5876. 

ANGUS,  GEORGE,  Licensed  Grocer,  Aberdeen: 

Been  licensed  grocer  for  20  vears,  and  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  studying  working  of  grocery  and  spirit 
trade  combined,  and  from  experience  am  satisfied  they 
would  be  better  separated — 1st,  because  of  difficulty  of 
enforcing  law  to  prevent  consumption  on  premises  ;  2d, 
because  while  two  are  combined  there  is  often  temptation 
to  purchaser  of  groceries  to  invest  in  spirits,  and  thus 
begin  career  ending  in  drunkenness ;  3d,  because  of  fre- 
quency of  parents  sending  children  under  age  for  drink, 
tnus  causing  grocer  to  violate  his  licence  and  familiarise 
child  with  drinking  habits  of  its  parents,  7925.  Contem- 
plate having  house  with  licence  on  same  conditions  as 
grocers,  but  that  they  sell  drink  only  not  to  be  consumed 
on  premises.  Traffic  should  be  entirely  conducted  and 
controlled  by  local  or  imperial  authority,  7926, 7.  Have 
several  reasons  for  continuing  to  hold  licence.  Hold 
there  is  the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  liquor,  but  abuse 
is  so  frequent,  would  rather  see  groce^  trade  without  it, 
7929.  If  I  give  up  licence  and  neighbour  retains  i^ 
he  has  advantage.  Would  lose  customers  that  prefer 
getting  groceries  and  liquor  at  same  shop,  7930,  31. 
Pay  ;^0  rent,  7932.  Don't  allow  consumption  on  pre- 
mises, and  people  don't  ask  it  Have  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  customers.  Working  classes  never  ask  it,  7935-8. 
Don't  sell  much  in  small  quantities.  Do  not  encourage 
it,  7939. 

ANSTRUTHER,  SIR  ROBERT,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Fife: 
Have  paid  great  attention  to  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
acquainted  myself  with  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
1432,  33.  Had  my  attention  drawn  to  it  by  the  enor- 
mous increased  consumption  of  drink  and  increase  of 
drinking  habits.  Brougnt  in  a  bill  in  1874.  It  em- 
bodied the  €k)thenburg  system,  1434  On  second  read- 
ing, (jk>veminent,  not  willing  to  adopt  that  system,  stated 
to  me,  if  I  would  withdraw  clauses  relating  to  it  that 
they  would  assist  in  passing  remainder  of  bill  Bill  then 
contained  clause  rendering  it  unlawful  to  grant  to  anv 
grocer  any  certificate  for  licence  to  include  sale  by  retad 
of  spirituous  liauor,  unless  such  erocer  shall  at  time  of 
passing  of  Act  nold  a  licence.    The  bill  did  not  go  any 
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ANSTRUTHEB,  SIR  ROBERT,  BkRT.—eont. 
fardier.  Brotu;ht  in  same  or  nearly  the  same  bill  in 
1875-76,  ai»i  alBo  in  1877.  Hare  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  way  the  large  shons  are  conducted.  It  is  the  lower 
class  who  evade,  and  they  are  dependent  mainly  on  sale 
of  drink.  I^  summer  issued  circulars  to  chiefs  of  police 
and  other  persons  in  Scotland,  1435.  The  general  result 
of  the  answers  shows  that  the  present  state  of  the  law,  at 
least  as  regards  the  smaller  houses,  is  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. May  say  not  a  single  gentleman  who  answered 
is  entirely  satisfied.  As  a  rule  they  condemn  it  alto- 
^ther.  WiU  read  certain  answers  as  illustrations,  1439. 
See  also  Appendix  C,  p.  477.  The  only  doubtful  answer 
•was  from  the  Chief  Constable  of  Fife,  Captain  Bremner, 

1440.  Sent  out  80  circulars.      Received  55  answers, 

1441.  Would  first  try  to  prevent  sale  in  small  quantities 
in  open  vessels,  1443.  Under  proper  restrictions  grocers 
«hould  be  allowed  to  sell,  1444-5.  Would  not  &  con- 
venient to  the  public  to  prohibit  them  from  selling, 
1446-49.  Under  proper  control  large  amount  of  the 
evil  of  present  system  would  be  removed,  1450.  Not 
prepared  to  recommend  withdrawal  of  licence,  1451. 
Would  restrict  the  sale  to  minimum  of  quart  bottle 
sealed,  and  would  put  grocers  under  strict  police  super- 
vision. In  point  of  fact,  judging  from  the  returns  I  got, 
the  police  have  no  supervision,  1452.  Immaterial 
whether  the  minimum  is. a  pint  or  quart,  but  prefer 
the  quart,  1453.  The  system  of  allowing  children  to  be 
supplied  with  drink  as  messengers  is  a  very  unwholesome 
one,  1455.  Tiiis  should  be  remedied  by  statute,  1456. 
Orocers  should  be  under  same  supervision  as  public- 
houses,  1457.  Would  restrict  sale  of  other  commodities 
to  hours  when  drink  may  be  sold,  1459-62.  It  is  desir- 
able that  a  minimum  lent  should  be  fixed.  This  was 
Tecommended  by  a  Select  Committee  in  1846.  The 
amount  should  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Authority,  1463  to 
1470.  Believe  that  the  quart  minimum  does  not  give 
satisfaction  in  England,  1471.  Separate  trade  of  spirit- 
dealer  only  to  sell  liquor,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises,  might  remove  great  part  of  the  present  evil, 
1476-83.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  allow  grocers  to 
sell  beer  and  wine,  1484.  Cannot  speak  from  own  know- 
ledge as  to  evil  effects  of  system  on  working  men's  wives 
ana  servants,  but  from  information  received  believe  great 
evil  is  comiected  with  it,  1486.  From  information  be- 
lieve that  in  a  larce  number  of  cases  it  is  only  the  drink 
that  makes  a  profit  to  the  shop,  1490.  People  wishing 
small  qimntities  must  go  to  the  publichouse,  1494-95. 
Limitation  to  quart  minimum,  in.  point  of  fact,  would 
cause  all  the  worst  houses  to  fall  out  of  the  trade,  1498. 
Did  not  ask  anv  questions  about  the  unlicensed  trade. 
Was  not  aware  that  they  offended  by  selling  spirits,  1502. 

ARROT,  Dr  James  : 

Have  been  nearly  50  years  in  practice  in  Dundee, 
7021.  See  no  objection  to  the  system  of  grocers'  licences 
as  at  present  carried  on,  and  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
grocers  having  licences  to  sell  drink  so  longas  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  according  to  law,  7023-4.  Refer  chiefly 
to  family  grocers.  Think  they  conduct  their  business 
fairly  and  honestly,  7025.  The  unlicensed  grocer  is  put 
to  disadvantage.  It  would  be  great  annoyance  were 
people  not  able  to  get  spirits  and  wine  from  the  grocers', 
7028-30.  Do  not  Uiink  the  publichouse  is  best  place  to 
which  to  go  or  send  a  servant  cirl,  7031.  It  is  not 
common  to  give  spirits  for  medical  purposes  to  children, 
but  it  is  common  for  sick  people  in  all  kinds  of  diseases, 
7034-5.  Think  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  increasing, 
taking  the  community  generally,  7039.  Think  there  arc 
plentv  facilities  at  the  present  time  for  the  frequent  use 
of  ardent  spirits  at  home.  No  need  to  increase  them, 
and  at  present  the  trade  is  carried  on  faithfidly,  7042-4. 


B. 

BAIN,  The  Hon.  JAMES,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  : 
In  1862, 173  licensed  grocers,  equivalent  to  1  to  2370 
people  ;  now  257  ^ocers,  being  1  to  2180  people,  3524. 
Estimated  population,  now  560,000,  3525.  In  spite  of 
large  increase  of  population,  gross  number  of  licences 
has  been  reduced,  3528.  The  magistrates  refdse  licences 
where  they  consider  they  are  not  needed,  3530.  Do  not 
think  there  is  hardship  in  refusing  licence  to  one  man 
and  granting  it  to  another,  3533.  Unlicensed  grocers  in 
Glasgow  in  excess  of  licensed,  3534.  Don't  consider 
whetner  applicant  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  trade. 
Never  heara  of  appjrenticeship  to  grocers'  trade.  Magis- 
trates would  not  give  grocer's  licence  merely  to  enable 
a  man  to  open  a  spirit  shop,  3540.  Sometimes  a  grocer's 
licence  granted  when  publican's  is  refused,  3541.  IVom 
1862  to  1877,  36  convictions  ^ot  breach,  3542.    Grocers 


BAIN,  Thb  Hon.  JAMES.-<on/. 
should  be  confined  to  same  hours  as  publican,  3543.  Would 
restrict  both  to  10  A.M.,to  close  at  10  p.ic,  3547.  Stfeci^ 
permissions  sometimes  granted  to  hotels,  3549.  Magis- 
trates don't  assign  reasons  when  dealing  with  tiansfers, 
3552.  Am  not  a  believer  in  vested  interests  in  licences, 
Largesumsoftenpaidfor  good-will.  There  should  be  higher 
licence  duty  on  an  od  valorem  scale,  say  50  per  cent  of 
rent,  3553.  Sale  in  open  vessels  diould  be  prohibited. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  limit  of  pint  bottle,  corked 
and  sealed.  Breaches  by  grocers  in  Glasgow  are  not 
common,  nor  are  fictitious  entries  common,  3556.  Don't 
think  a  minimum  rent  would  work  well,  3558.  We 
have  public  analyst  who  inspects  liquors  sold,  3560, 3561. 
Dilution  with  water  not  considered  adulteration  of  spirits, 
3562.  It  is  so  in  case  of  milk,  3563.  In  Glasgow  some 
spirit-shop  have  what  are  called  family  departments, 
3566.  There  are  shops  in  Glasgow  where  nothing  but 
li(juor  is  sold,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  3573. 
Giving  grocer  wine  and  beer  licence  only  would  not 
make  much  difference  if  sealed  bottles  were  a  rule, 
3574.  There  are  not  many  grocers  in  Glasgow  who 
practically  are  only  sly  spirit  dSders,  3578.  Magistrates 
refuse  licences  where  there  are  back  doors,  3581.  Also 
where  house  and  shop  are  connected,  3584  Don't  know 
any  cases  of  women  who  have  contracted  drinking  habits 
from  grocer's  shop,  3587. 

BAIRD,  Rev.    Mr,   Glasgow.     See   Rev.  JAMES  A. 
JOHNSTON. 

BALFOUR,  GEORGE,  Licensed  Grocer,  Jedburgh  : 
Represent  licensed  grocers  in  Jedburgh.  They  are  14 
in  number,  1751.  Have  returns  from  13  in  answer  to 
questions  sent;  one  omitted  to  sign  declaration,  1752. 
The  answers  vary  a  little  in  expression,  but  are  nearly 
the  same  in  sense,  1755.  In  answer  to  the  Ist  question, 
they  state  how  long  they  have  been  in  business;  2d, 
deny  having  ever  made  fictitious  entries;  3d,  all,  with 
one  exception,  say  they  were  never  asked  to  do  so ;  4th, 
with  two  exceptions,  answer  that  drunkenness  is  not  on 
the  increase ;  5th,  say  that  it  is  not  on  the  increase  among 
better  class  females;  6th,  twelve  answer  that  they  sell 
largely  in  small  quantities;  7th,  say  it  would  not  be  for 
moral  benefit  of  tnose  who  buy  in  small  quantities  to  be 
compelled  to  go  to  the  publichouse ;  8th.  with  one  ex- 
ception, say  that  small  quantities  are  bought  by  working 
classes  for  medicinal  purposes ;  9tii,  say  that  a  licensed 
publichouse  is  not  more  likely  to  promote  temperance 
than  a  licensed  grocer's  shop,  1755.  Our  hours  of  busi- 
ness are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  on  Saturdays, 
1755.  Lowest  net  price  of  whii^ky  2s.  Id.  per  bottle, 
128.  6d.  per  gallon.  Old  matured  whisky  costs  on  an 
average  158.  6d.  or  16s.  per  gallon.  With  dealers  who 
study  to  supply  their  customers  well,  for  every  bottle 
under  3s.,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  are  sold  at  3s.  a  bottle. 
Any  such  step  as  taking  away  grocers'  licence  would  be 
great  mistake,  and  would  signally  fail  to  elevate  or  im- 
prove the  masses.  Grocers  should  not  be  the  only  class 
of  tradesmen  subjected  to  poHce  supervision,  1755. 
Don't  imagine  that  consumption  on  grocers'  premises  is 
ever  indulged  in,  1758-1762.  Would  not  object  to  public- 
house  hours  being  obligatory  on  grocers,  1763-66.  Ob- 
ject to  police  supervision,  unless  extended  to  other 
trades,  1767-71.  Having  no  cask  in  shop  would  be 
objectionable,  1772.  Don  t  see  any  advantage  in  requir- 
inL'  bottles  to  be  sealed,  1774-75.  Such  restricfions 
only  entail  trouble  on  seller,  1778. 

BALL,   Rev.   THOMAS   I.,  All    Saints'   Episcx)pal 
Chuech,  Edinbuegh  : 

Lived  eight  years  in  Cove,  Aberdeenshire,  behind 
licensed  grocer's  shop.  Drinking  went  on  in  shop  nearly 
every  day.  Saturday  night  regular  revel,  3206.  Cove 
4i  miles  from  Aberdeen,  3213.  Sunday  drinking  tre- 
mendous. Bona  fide  traveller,  3216.  There  was  com- 
munication between  house  and  shop,  3217.  Very  drunken 
district,  3220.  Neighbouring  village,  where  no  licensed 
house,  much  more  quiet,  322a  Law  as  it  stands  dead 
letter.  Drinking  among  women  common,  3238.  And 
increasing,  3239. 

BARCLAY,   HUGH,    LL.D.,   Sheriff -Substitutb  of 
Perthshire  : 

Have  had  long  experience  in  licensing  question  in 
official  capacity,  6353.  Perth  Justices'  d^tnct  consists 
of  six  or  seven  parishes  or  villages,  and  in  it  are  18  inns, 
11  publichouses,  and  8  licensed  dealers.  There  should 
be  distinction  between  grocers  and  dealers.  Blairgowrie 
and  Rattray  district,  8000  population,  20  publichouses, 
and  10  dealers;  Crieff,  5000  population, 5  inns,  8  public- 
houses,  and  8  dealers;  Comrie,  4000  population,  4  ititip 
1  public  house,  2  dealers;  MuthiU,  §000  popuktion,  3 
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BAKCLAY,  HUGH.— con^. 
hotek,  1  piibJichQU9e,  3  dealers.  From  1863  to  Aprfl  1876, 
e^dnaiye  of  haiA  of  Perth,  there  were  76  conviction* 
mgohuit  hotels  u^d  publichoiDBes,  and  18  against  licensed 
srocers ;  4  were  acquitted,  ^354.  Different  districts  hav^ 
liflerent  mles,  and  magistrates  are  more  liberal  in  some 
di9tdcts  than  in  others^  6355.  In  Perth  district  we  ane 
▼erj  sempaloQS,  6356.  In  reffcdating  numbers,  injustice 
to  i^y^caot  cannot  be  helped.  Public  morals  must  be 
ioakiA  to,  and  not  private  interests,  6360.  No  more 
licences  should  be  oanted  l^um  the  justices  consider 
noficient  for  the  pocmation ;  the  wording  of  the  Act  shows 
that  thia  is  intended,  6361.  Grocers  should  not  have 
licences.  Speak  l^m  long  experience  of  pass-book 
system.  Hare  had  many  cases  of  entries  of  'tea'  and 
^  goods,' which  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling 'bads.'  Theae^ 
no  doubt,  were  fictitioiu  entries.  These  cases  were 
^lieiy  tpam  the  villages,  not  from  Perth,  6362.  Grocers 
dkn't  gi^e  credit  now.  Aknoet  never  see  a  pass-book 
now,  6363-^.  Don't  have  many  cases  of  debts  for 
money  lent  to  working  men,  but  have  seen  entries  such 
as  cash  Is.  or  2s.,  which  was  proved  to  be  for  whisky  got 

a'  wife  unauthorised  by  her  husband.  Always  sustained 
ijections  to  daims  of  this  nature,  6366-67.  K  no 
licence  was  gfven  to  grocers,  would  give  dealers,  who  at 
present  have  wholesale  licence,  a  licence  to  sell  small 

?uantitie8,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  637(V-73. 
t  would  be  necessary  that  persons  holding;  sucn  licences 
were  men  oi  character,  or  their  premises  might  degenerate 
into  publichouses,  6382.  Our  chief  constable  (who  lately 
died)  firequently  complained  of  difficult  he  had  in 
country  Tilla^  with  grocers,  in  whose  shops  drinking 
w^  on  durms  all  hours  <k  the  night  UnUeensed 
grocers  and  publicans  complained  to  him.  Can't  see  the 
advantage  of  a  sealed  bottle.  If  any  rule  is  made,  it 
ought  to  be  according  to  rent,  tiiou^h  that  would  not 
always  give  you  a  character,  63i37.  Limit  to  quart  would 
prevent  drinking  on  jn^mises.  Am  satisfied  spirits  sold 
to  lower  classes  ace  aduU^^ted,  6388.  Have  heard 
I  that  several  grocers  in  villages  have  vans  which  go 
through  coun^  distrid^  after  dark,  and  find  ploughmen 
in  their  bothies.  Thev  sell  to  them,  and  take  meal  in 
barter.  Farmers  complaiB  of  this  grievance,  6389. 
(App.  H  No.  5a,^.  489.) 

BAItEAS,  Db,  Govijr: 

Statement. — 17  vears  in^ractice  as  medical  man,  chiefly 
ttmong  working  class.  Incensed  grocers  are  Intimate 
parties  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Always  recommend  patients  to  purchase  &om  grocers. 
Never  knew  of  fictitious  entries.  Never  heard  working 
'  dass  coniplain  of  groHcers*  licences.  Trades  are  best  united. 
Personally  no  objection  to  quart  limit,  but  this  quantity  is 
beyond  reach  of  many  who  require  it  medicinally,  5580. 
Liquor  is  better  in  erocers'  shops;  many  of  working 
class  object  to  go  to  tne  puUichouse,  5585-88.  If  aale 
was  restricted  to  whisky  two  years  old,  this  reason  ibr 
preferring  grocers  would  be  removea^  5589.  More 
alcohol  in  new  spirits,  also  some  fusel  oiL,  559(X  Fusel 
oil  readily  absorbed  by  brain  and  nervous  system,  5591-93. 
Not  my  experience  that  liquor  being  sold  in  grocers'  offers 
temptations  to  buy  it  2u>  licensed  house  should  sell  to 
be  consumed  on  premises,  5597.  Do  not  think  drinking 
habits  among  women  are  increasing,  5601-2.  Liquor 
should  only  be  sold  for  consimiption  on  premises  where 
food  is  also  provided,  5603-6.  Frequently  prescribe 
spirits.  This  practice  is  diminishing,  5607-8.  Don't 
think  it  is  a  habit  for  working  men  to  take  spirits  with 
their  meals,  5616.  Magistrates  should  consider  c;rocers' 
licences  as  equivalent  to  publiehouse  licence,  anti  count 
them  in  the  number,  5632.  Magistrates  are  too  lax  in 
granting  licences.  In  some  thorough£ares  there  are  too 
nuiny  giooen'  licmioee,  5534. 

BATHGATE,  J.  D.,   PBocuBATOB-FisoAJi,   QovjsTX  or 
Pbebuhs: 

Twenty-nine  grocers  licensed  in  county,  1X46.  Nine- 
taen  of  wnich  are  in  bur»h  of  Peebles,  1152.  Statistics 
of  coimty  and  burgh  of  iPeebles,  1146-1164.  Tendency 
of  magieUtrates  as  to  reduce  licences,  1155 ;  also  to  stop 
back  doors,  1156.  Almost  all  our  grocers  have  house  and 
shop  commimicating,  1156.  Number  of  houses  rather 
rfiminiwhftd  ktc^jr,  1160.  Difficult  to  obtain  convictions; 
no  doubt  there  is  evasion,  1165.  Grocery  business  sub- 
ordinato  to  apint  m  mony  cases,  1175.  Woiild  not  take 
away  licence  altogeUwr,  1181.  Would  not  allow  house 
and  shop  to  cassnumicate,  1182.  Don't  approve  of 
minimum  ren^  118S«  8ome  croceis  send  vans  with 
spirits  to  order^  1184*  Havie  had  reasons  to  suspect 
bottlers  from  diatani  places,  1186.  Never  had  charges 
against  police  for  drinking,  1189.  Sealed  bottles  would 
do  no  good,  1190*  Nor  urguld  beer  and  wine  licence  only, 
11*1. 


BELL,   ARCHIBALD^   SnBfFF-OFno^  am  fiovoof* 
BoABP  Officer,  Pobt-Gl4bqow: 

Formerly  assistant  to  licensed  grocer,  4287.  Am  Mnai& 
of  recent  evasions  by  Uc^iaed  ^x>oera,  429L  Sueh  aa 
drinking  on  premises,  4292.  These  cases  aae  within  my 
own  experieace,  4293.  Have  partaken  myself  wiUnn  He 
last  5  ^ears,  4295.  In  visiting  houses  of  defanllai^ 
parents  in  my  capacity  as  scho^*board  offixser,  find  in- 
variably that  ope  cv  other  parent  is  intemperate,  4296. 
Grocers  are  the  worst  to  deal  in  ^^ts  than  puWe- 
houses.  Have  seen  books  within  the  laat  two  years,, 
where  out  of  40s.  17a.  was  taken  off  £pr  drink,  4299. 
Know  of  one  i^p,  a  cetail  dealer,  and  grocer's  lkyaMy» 
that  sells  no  grohceries,  4300-4306.  PcHrt-Gla£^w  ia  a 
very  intomperato  locality,  4309. 

BIRSE,  JAMES  H.,  Cutler,  Dukdeje: 

Have  got  drink  occask)oa)ly  in  2  or  3  grocer's  : 
in  Dundee  and  2  or  3  in  Arbroath,  6793.  Sevei 
since  in  Arbroath,  within  past  3  in  Dundee,  6794. 
2  shops  where  drink  is  consumed  on  the  premises,  and 
know  a  man  whose  wife  got  drink  from  one  of  thfiaa 
under  fictitious  entijee^  6797-98. 

BLELOCH,  DAVID,  Licensbd  Gbockr,  Buvfebxwse: 
Concur  with  Mr  Fisher  (p.  81)  1980.     Foi^  yeaw 
licensed  grocer,  1979,    Never  sell  m  open  vessel^  1863: 
Bottles  are  always  secured,  1984.    Would  not  give  4>«t 
whisky  in  an  op«x  vessel, 


BORTHWICK,  THOMAS,  Whouwale  Gbaw  l>t4Li3V 
Glasgow: 

'Concur  very  much  with  Mr  Crichton.  Alllicencea 
should  be  confined  to  grocers,  leaving  sale  of  gi)ocexie»' 
optional,  bat  all  to  have  grocers'  licence.  Gr^  4evil» 
arise  from  drinking  on  premises,  5713. 

BOWIE,  WILLIAM,  Lscssbbd  Groces,  £i>n9BUBOH: 
;ei9  rent,  3463.  Concur  generally  with  Mr  Fard, 
Mv  trade  in  poor  locality,  chiefly  working  classes.  Ke^-er 
asked  to  make  fictitious  entries,  3480.  Whisky  I  s^ 
not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  groceries.  If  trades  wen 
separated,  and  compensation  given,  would  choose  groceiy 
trade,  3487. 

BOYD,  DAVID,  Master  Shoemakbr,  Dukdee: 

Statement  by  witness  as  to  objections  to  powers  granted 
to  magistrates,  and  to  the  way  grocers  conduct  Iheir 
business.  Power  is  arbitrary  and  is  generally  used  in  «ft 
erratic  and  despotic  manner.  It  is  bad  in  principle  for 
magistrates  to  nave  power,  and  would  therefore  with- 
draw it.  The  law  as  it  stands  leads  grocers  to  infringa 
their  certificate,  6697.  Personally  know  of  cases  in  which 
law  is  broken.  Have  heard  that  grocers  supply  diebeesiBL 
Give  list  of  shebeens  in  Dundee.  Excise  authorities  in 
Dimdee  neglect  to  fine  shebeens,  6698-6700.  TheiK  ia- 
belief  that  grocer's  supply  better  liqu(»^  Would  with- 
draw grocers'  licence  on  a  principle  of  equity  to  the 
grocer  trade  in  general.  Would  create  a  new  licence  to- 
sell  off  the  premises,  confining  publicans  to  sell  on  their's. 
Have  all  licences  in  main  streets.  Fixed  rentaL  Num- 
ber fixed  according  to  population,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, not  by  magistrates,  rolice  supervision  compulsorr^ 
In  the  case  of  a  bankrupt,  lioence  Miould  be  withdrawn, 
and  trustee  should  have  no  power  with  it,  6701.  Have 
known  cases  of  women  getting  their  husbands  into 
trouble  by  getting  liquor  at  the  grocer's,  but  believe  the 
trade  has  miprov^  lately,  6702. 

BRAZIER,  JAMES  SMITH,  Prohsssor  op  CnisimTST 
IN  THE> University  of  Aberdeen: 

Have  directed  my  attention  to  adulteration  of  spirits,. 
8076.  Have  exammed  samples,  but  have  not  made  full 
analyses  of  them.  They  were  taken  principally  for  my 
own  interest.  Mr  Watson,  who  was  sheriff  here  some 
years  ago,  asked  me  to  examine  some  for  him,  but  am  not 
aware  where  he  got  them  from,  8076-8.  H!ad  specimen 
from  publiehouse  in  town  in  Kincardineshire.  It  waa 
extremely  new  whisky,  8079-81.  In  the  manufacture  of 
.  whisky,  fusel  oil  is  produced.  In  good  ordinary  whisky 
to  some  extent  it  goes  off.  When  diffused  through  the 
substance  it  is  extremely  injurious.  If  taken  into  the 
system  it  acts  even  to  madness  in  some  cases,  stupe- 
faction in  others.  Besides  this,  in  new  whiskv,  other 
subtle  fluids  are  produced  in  fermentation,  whicn  render 
the  spirit  ii^urious  until  they  are  got  rid  of,  8082.  Th^ 
would  pass  off  of  their  own  accoid  from  whisky  kept  in 
cask,  8088.  In  the  sample  I  speak  of  there  was  fusel 
oil,  and  an  extremely  pungent  vapour,  8084.  Pure  fusel 
oil  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  poison,  8086.  It  acta 
directly  on  the  brain,  8087.  Never  met  wiUi  a  case  of 
positive  adulteration  in  whisky,  8089.  Would  hardly 
be  able  to  detect  potato  spirit  from  coarse  grain  whisky. 
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BRAZIER,  J.  S.— cone. 

They  eontsin  much  the  same  ingredBents.  In  the  fer- 
mcnftrtion  of  grapes  yon  find  no  foael  oil,  because  there 
is  tartmc  acid  present,  which  prevents  it,  8090.  Cannot 
saT  how  lone  raw  grain  or  malt  spirit  should  he  kept  to 
nHow  t^e  iinnnons  elements  to  pass  off.  It  must  depend 
a  great  deal  on  how  the  substance  is  exposed.  If  her- 
metically sealed,  no  change  would  take  place,  8092.  The 
old  process  of  keeping  it  in  a  cask  covered  by  a  sod  of 
turf  allowed  deleterious  vapours  to  pass  off  miickly, 
m9&.  The  wood  absorbs  some  of  it,  8094.  Whisky 
kept  fop  a  number  of  years  would  be  safe,  8100.  Per- 
centage of  fusel  oil  in  new  whisky  should  be  small.  It 
h  the  object  of  the  distiller  to  take  it  all  out,  and  it  can 
be  done  by  two  or  three  chemical  processes,  8102. 

BREINGAN,  ALEXANDER,  Banker,  HblbnsbOroh. 

Was  for  6  years  provost,  20  years  licensed  grocer,  now 
'  retired  from  that  business,  5324-29.  In  our  district 
consumption  on  premises  is  unknown.  One  conviction 
3  years  ago  for  selling  after  hours — ^licence  was  taken 
away,  5330-33.  Publichouses  do  more  harm  than 
grocers,  5334.  Justices  in  fisvour  of  licensed  grocers 
lather  thaoi  publichouses.  Twenty-two  licensed  houses 
in  Helensburgh,  8  of  them  jprocers — ^this  is  a  ratio  of  1 
to  360  persons.  Twelve  unhcensed  grocers,  5337-5339. 
All  licensed  grocer's  send  out  vans.  There  ^as  once  a 
suspicion  of  flieir  hawking,  but  never  knew  of  a  con- 
viction, 5340-41.  Drinking  habits  of  people  have  de- 
creased. Table  for  last  5  years  shows  this.  Bulk  of 
these  cases  arise  from  drinking  in  publichouses,  5342- 
45.  Giving  is  contravention  of  the  certificate,  5349. 
Not  common  for  women  to  get  spirits  unknown  to  hus- 
bajids,  5354.  Restriction  pint  or  quart  minimimi  would 
lather  encourage  drunkenness  than  otherwise,  5365. 
Sealing  of  no  consequence  if  botde  properly  corked, 
4S358.  Approve  of  restriction  in  hours  8  to  8,  would  suit 
well,  5363.  Grocer^s  sell  better  whisky  than  public- 
houses,  5365.  When  in  trade  never  sold  whisky  under 
2  years  old.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  a  T^ula* 
tion  requiring  it  to  be  12  months*  old,  5366-68.  Mini- 
mum rent  varying  according  to  population  would  not  be 
sufficient,  each  locality  must  be  considered,  5372-74. 

BREMNEB,   JAMES   FLEMING,   Chief  Co^'BrABLE; 
OounttopFipb.: 

Statistics  of  county  except  burgh  of  Dumfermline,  1193 
-120i^.  In  1862,  759  licences,  338  being  grocers,  171  of 
these  grocers  in  burghs,  1193.  In  1876,  717  licences, 
323  being  grocers,  1 194.  The  population  since  last  census 
as  increased  by  about  6000,  exclusive  <d  Dunfermline. 
At  last  census  it  was  140,000  in  round  numbers,  1195- 
97 ;  in  1862  convictions  for  breach  of  peace  178.  In 
1872,  530;  in  1876,  788,  119a  Drunk  and  incapaUes 
are  not  fined  by  the  magistrates ;  thev  are  locked  up  and 
dismissed  with  a  reprimand,  1200-1202.  They  numbered 
in  187^  263  ;  in  1876,  287.  Total  convictions  f<»  all 
crimes  in  1872  were  1056 ;  in  1876  they  were  1421. 
Percentage  of  persons  under  influence  of  dnnk  when  the 
4!rime  was  committed  was  60  per  cent.,  1203.  Explain 
increase  in  certain  measure  to  more  policemen  being  put 
on.  Magistrates  have  been  more  vigilant,  and  there  are 
more  cases  of  a  petty  kind,  12M.  Six  years  ago  magis- 
trates made  regulations  as  to  ^tanting  ctrtifieates.  These 
were  to  appoint  committees  m  the  dlHerNit  distrietB  for 
fixing  a  maximum  number;  the  number  fixed  to  be  re- 
viewed every  three  yean;  to  grant  bo  new  certificate 
except  in  very  special  ciicumstanoes  until  the  number 
ilxed  is  reached;  to  refuse  renewal  after  second  conviction ; 
not  to  alter  grocers  certificates  to  publichouse  unless  such 
change  was  necessary  and  the  premiaeei  saitable;  and  not 
to  grant  certificate  to  any  female  except  in  very  special 
cases,  1208.  The  ntmiber  has  not  yet  been  brought  down 
to  that  fixed,  1211.  There  were'  10  convietk>ns  against 
gioeers  for  breach  in  1872;  in  1876,  7,  5  being  in 
burghs,  1217.  A  good  many  cases  have  been  rn>orteda(nd 
not  dealt  With,  1218.  Have  not  the  least  doubt  evasions 
are  numerous,  1219.  Detection  is  very  difficult,  1220. 
Kot  so  many  bleaches  by  drinking  at  wrong  hours,  as  by 
drinking  on  pemises,  1221.  As  a  general  rule  the 
grocers  dose  three  hours  before  the  publieans  do,  1226. 
In  burghs  there  are  influences  often  at  woric  in  hror  of 
the  party  suspected  or  accused  1228.  Justices  don't 
refuse  certificate  after  one  breach  unless  it  is  a  bad  one ; 
after  a  second  within  three  yeare  they  generally  do,  1229. 
In  buighs  reported  caaes  are  often  not  deidt  with,  1230- 
1234.  Have  known  this  in  cases  where  I  believed  the 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict,  1235^-38.  Drinking 
increases  when  wages  are  high,  1239-1272.  Dont  think 
grocers'  licences  tend  to  increase  drunkenness,  more  than 
publichouses,  1240.  Very  common  to  take  spirits  home 
fcom  publichouses  for  gtinday  drinking.  1243.    Sale  in 


BKEMNER,  J.  F.— (?on<. 

open  vessels  almost  unknown^  1244»  ^^^'^  number  of 
those  accused  of  drunkenness  are  habitual  o&ndeis^  1219. 
They  are  broi^ht  belbre  a  eonstitaled  court,  1262. 
Minmg^  districts  are  not  more  troublesome  than  the  lest 
of  the  country,  1255-56.  Have  heard  that  the  police  are 
treated,  but  never  knew  of  a  case,  1257.  Police  should 
have  same  power  of  entry  as  to  publichouses,  120^-61. 
In  many  cases  the  grocery  tiade'  is  subordinate  to  spirit 
trade,  1262.  Have  seen  (Wooer's  licence  given  toler 
publichouse  licence  was  refcised,  but  not  as  a  principle, 
1263-64.  Hawking  by  grocers  not  ccnnmon,  but  have 
had  frequent  convictions  against  brewers^  carts  for  hawk- 
ins,  1267.  General  impression  is  that  grocers  sell  better 
whisfy  than  publicans,  126&  Children  should  not  be. 
supplied  as  messen^^ers,  1276-78.  ^Many  grocere  hre  in 
house  connected  with  shop,  but  justices  try  as  ^mttch 
as  possible  to  prevent  this,  1279.  Don't  know  that  it 
would  improve  matters  if  comnunication  was  forbidden. 
If  a  man  is  disposed  to  evade  he  will  do  it  in  mpU^  of 
police.  Better  to  get  ^ood  class  of  men,  and  might  be 
hardship  to  separate  their  premiaes  entirely,  1280. 
(Ak?.  D,  No.  46,  p.  501.) 

BREW,  WILLIAM,  Licensed  Gbocke,  Dund^.  £ee 
Mr  DAVID  HENDERSON. 

BROOKE,  JOHN,  Qbogib  akd  Wikc  Msbchaut,  Hid>- 

Abandoned  spirit  trade  15  years  ago,  2424.  Ooneuap- 
tion  of  beer  and  wines  increasing  2427.  Spirit  shaps 
should  be  instituted  to  sell  for  consumption  on  premises^ 
2430.*  Did  not  raise  price  of  gfoeense  on  grving  up 
spirit  licence,  2435.  In  certain  instances  liceni^  cprocers 
undersell  unlicensed.  Thev  select  an  artsde^  and  cneapea 
it  to  attract,  2437.  Sealed  bottles  would  not  mitigate  the 
evil  much,  2438.  Principle  evil  is  people  get  whisky 
so  easily,  2438.  Respectable  public  opinion  is  against 
drinking.  If  you  lessen  facihties  for  drinking^  it  will 
decrease,  2439. 

BRUCE,  ROBERT,  Papbr  MAirutJLornRfeR,  Qlabqow. 

Was  six  vears  Provost  of  HiUhead,  5854.  Population 
of  Hillhead  8000.  1  publichouse,  12  licensed  grocery  1 
unlicensed  erocer,  also  branch  of  General  Supply  Assoeia- 
tion  which  nas  no  licence,  but  the  premises  oi  association 
in  Gla^w  have  licence,  and  can  supply  orders  U>  Hill- 
head.  Grocers  open  at  8,  close  at  from  7  to  8,  and  on  Satur- 
days from  9  to  10.  This  is  done  of  their  own  accord  for 
convenience.  Average  rental  about  XIOO.  None  live  on 
premises.  Magistrates  have  always  opposed  granting  to> 
publichouses,  but  never  to  respectable  grocers.  No  com- 
plaints regarding  their  conduct  of  business.  Little  trouble 
with  drunk  and  incapables  except  from  neighbouring 
districts,  5865.  Attach  value  to  (frink  being  taken  away 
and  not  consumed  on  the  premises,  5856.  Don't  see  any 
disadvantage  in  grocers  holding  licence.  In  respectable 
grocers'  shops,  eyes  of  other  purchasers  are  upon  people, 
5858.  The  effect  of  buying  spirits  frcmi  some  one  i^o 
did  not  sen  groceries  would  be,  that  they  would  all  be 
there  for  one  purpose,  which  might  lead  to  association  for 
drinking,  5659.  In  grocess'  diops  there  are  generally  a 
few  present  not  buying  spmts,  who  may  act  a»  a  deterrent 
on  the  others,  5860.  Don't  think  kw  is  l^oken  by 
grocers  in  Hillhead,  5863.- 

BR7CE,  Mb,  Manaobb  of  Calico  PmN^zKo  Works, 
Barrhead: 

No  store  at  works,  5780.  Concur  with  Mr  Ormiston's 
statement,  5783^  System  of  grocers'  licence  a  good  one. 
5810.  When  men  ston  away  fr^m  work,  thev  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  at  publichouse^  never  fmd  tnem  drink- 
ing at  home,  5811.  Drinking  at  home  not  carried  to 
ezcesB  as  in  publichouse,  5812.  Habit  of  worMng  men 
to  take  beer  at  meals,  or  perhaps  treat  a  friend  at  night, 
581d.  Our  men  exposed  to  great  heat,  has  tendency  to 
thirst,  5815-16.  Never  known  a  case  of  iktitious  entr}-, 
5817.  Men  should  have  means  of  getting  drink  where 
they  ore  not  allowed  to  consume  on  premises,  5819. 

BUCHANAN,  JOHN,  lacBmu>  Grocsr,  Cbail: 

Concur  generally  with  Mr  Cowbrough,  (p^  78),  1919. 
Was  13  years  c(»nmercial  traveller,  1919.  Never  was 
expected  to  treat,  1919.  I  have  seen  breaches  committed, 
1922.  Not  among  better  class  of  grocers,  1923.  Betisfve 
back-shop  drinking  exists  among  smaller  class  ef  groeers, 
1928. 

BUCHANAN,  WILLIAM,  ot  J.  &  W.  Buchahan, 
Wine  Merchants,  Glasgow:  See  DANIEL  CEAW. 
FORD. 
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BURNS,  JOHN  PATERSON,  Tobacoohist  ahd  Fbuit- 
BRSR,  Invbrness: 

^  Have  been  here  80  years  as  such.  Object  to  grocers* 
licences  on  following  grounds.  Have  two  grocers  above 
and  two  below  me  in  Bridge  Street.  There  are  more  than 
those  in  same  street.  One  grocer  near  me  has  the  licence 
and  the  other  three  have  not  Licensed  man  near  me 
can  sell  tobacco  cheaper  than  I  can ;  also  know  that  he 
seUs  his  onions  cheaper.  Think  it  unfair  that  hj  having 
a  licence  he  is  able  to  undersell  me.  Licensed  grocer 
has  benefit  on  chance  of  drink.  Same  evil  affects  whole* 
sale  man.  Licence  ought  to  be  taken  away.  Authorities 
won't  ffive  me  licence  because  I  am  a  tobacconist. 
Licensed  grocers  sell  groceries  at  lower  prices'  than  un- 
licensed to  decoy  people,  8562.  Object  to  publichouae 
licence  where  they  sell  food  and  confections,  8563. 
Ladies  get  drink  in  this  way,  8563-65.  Females  and 
voung  men  servants  in  licensed  restaurants  are  affected 
b^  it,  8566.  There  are  demoralizing  influences  connected 
with  such  places  apart  from  drink,  8567-8.  Trade  should 
be  separated  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  other  trades,  8570. 
Have  seen  drinking  on  grocers'  premises,  8571.  From 
my  experience  in  Glasgow,  consider  there  would  be  no 
difficultv  in  separating  trades.  My  own  trade  were  never 
asked  when  duty  on  tooacco  was  lowered.  Suffered  severe 
loss.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  all.  If  separation  is  for 
benefit  of  all,  it  should  be  done,  8572.  Suggest  to  give 
grocer  liberty  to  have  licence,  and  allow  him  15  months 
or  whatever  time  is  thought  right  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  separation.  Add  a  third  to  the  licences.  Sheriff 
should  be  added  as  chairman  to  the  court  Dr  Cameron's 
Licensing  Bill,  8574. 

BURT,  JOHN,  Councillor,  Glasgow.   See  Rev.  JAMES 
JOHNSTON. 

BUTLER,    DUGALD,   Manager   op  the   Bridgeton 
Victualling  Society,  Glasgow  : 

Have  a  license,  5894.  Ours  is  working  class  business. 
Open  at  8  shut  at  7*30  and  10  on  Saturdays.  Members 
lodge  deposit  of  £3,  and  we  give  credit  to  that  amount 
Demand  for  liquor  not  grea^  many  of  customers  never 
netting  spirits  except  in  case  of  sickness.  Would  be 
hard  to  compel  sucn  to  take  a  pint  or  bottle  when  a 
glass  or  half  glass  would  do,  5895.  Sale  in  small 
Quantities  when  required  for  medicine,  if  accompanied  by 
doctor's  certificate  would  overcome  this  difficulty,  5896. 
No  complaint  against  us  during  50  years  I  have  held 
licence. 


C.  D.,  Military  Pensioner,  Hawick  : 

Have  observed  people  drink  in  grocer's  shop  same  as 
publichouse.  Licensed  ^ocer  admitted  this  to  witness, 
8100.  Magistrates  lax  m  their  dutv,  3106.  Evasions 
^  on  pretty  openly,  3111.  Can  speak  of  two  shops  con- 
hdently  where  this  takes  place,  3113.  Am  not  aware  of 
evasions  by  grocers  on  Sunday.  Have  seen  drunk  people 
on  Sunday,  but  think  drink  was  obtained  in  public 
house,  3125.  Never  saw  women  drinking  in  shops  I 
refer  to. 

CADENHEAD,  GEORGE,  Procurator-Fiscal  op  the 
City  of  Aberdeen  : 

Magistrates  have  no  fixed  regulation  or  bye-laws  for 
grantinff  of  licences.  They  have  kept  in  view  that  they 
should  diminish  number  ;  trust  licences  only  to  houses  of 
construction  and  locality  which  they  approved  of,  and  to 
persons  well  recommended.  Has  been  imderstood  that 
divisions  in  ^[rocers'  shops,  that  might  be  used  for  con- 
cealing drinkmg,  should  be  removed,  and  that  if  possible 
no  CTocer  should  live  on  shop  premises,  7478.  These 
conditions  would  be  inapplicable  to  respectable  shops, 
7479-80.  Great  many  licences  have  been  refused  owing 
to  applicants  living  on  premises,  and  an  inseparable 
division  has  been  insisted  on  in  great  numb^  of  shops, 
7481-2.  These  conditions  have  been  determined  on 
owing  to  frequent  breaches  of  law  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  in  official  capacity  have  been  great 
number  of  prosecutions,  7483-7.  It  is  impression  that 
grocers*  shops— as  a  rule  smaller  class — are  as  much 
publichouses  as  stcocen*  shops,  74i88.  Grocer  opening 
shop  before  8  and  keeping  open  as  late  as  he  liked  gave 
fEicility  for  illegal  drinkmg,  and  was  not  puirishable 
offence  in  grocer  keeping  open  his  shop,  7491.  Grocers 
should  have  same  hours  as  publicans.    People  have  got 

Srobably  into  habit  of  doin^  business  pretty  late.  Don't 
[link  it  would  be  inconvenience  were  they  to  shut  at  8, 
7492-6.  Have  had  great  many  cases  reported  where 
evidence  was  insufficient — arose  m>m  ordinary  difficulties, 
7497-8.  Law  has  made  it  simple  in  prosecuting  shebeen 
cases,  but  in  making  similar  change  ia  regard  to  licensed 


CADENHEAD.  Q.-^-ccnL 

Socers  would  be  dangerous  if  not  very  carefully  used . 
agistrates  have  taken  circumstantial  evidence  aa  bein  g, 
pro^r  rule,  7499-7503.  Magistrates  do  not  takeaway 
certificates  on  second  conviction.  Grocer  is  more  careful 
when  he  knows  his  certificate  is  in  danger,  7504.*  Very 
difficult  to  detect  breaches — customers  act  as  spies,  7507. 
If  effectual  rule  could  be  made  that  liquor  could  osAj  be 
kept  by  grocer  and  sold  in  effectually  sealed  vesaele, 
remedv  would  be  provided,  but  can  imagine  great 
difficulty  in  making  and  imposing  that  rule,  7508-14. 
Magistrates  have  never  forxnally  come  to  any  resolu- 
tions to  recommend  any  chau^  in  existing  laws,  7515. 
Facility  for  detecting  shebeens  is  not  estimated  properly, 
7516.  Separation  of  trades  would  not  tend  to  any  great 
good.  Think  shebeens  would  increase.  Tliere  are  great 
number  of  shebeens  of  various  sizes,  7519-24.  Concur 
with  Sheriff  Thomson's  suggestion  that  drinking  places 
should  be  made  as  open  as  possible,  so  that  no  conceal- 
ment should  be  made  possible,  and  so  that  in  grocers' 
shops  there  would  be  no  obstruction  to  view,  nor  drink- 
ing behind  casks,  nor  any  obscuring  of  glass  in  windows, 
7524-8.  Has  not  come  under  my  notice  that  wives  of  work- 
ing people  get  drink  at  grocers  unknown  to  husbands. 
In  most  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  the  men 
were  drunkards  and  not  the  women.  Have  heard  it 
reported  that  women  get  lot  of  drink  home  frwn  grocers, 
7529.    When  licences  ^nted  am  always  present  and 

S' ve  opinion  if  asked  for  it.    Can  make  obserradons,  7530. 
on't  insist  on  man  having  been  bred  to  grocery  trade, 
but  prefer   man    who    knows    business.    Occakonally 
happens  that  grocer's  licence  is  given  when  publidLOUse 
was  asked  for.    Opinion  prevailed  for  many  years  that 
grocer's  licence  was  lesser  evil,  7531-4.    Most  of  respect- 
able shops  who  wanted  licence  have  got  them,  7535-7. 
Very  few  grocers  have  not  got  the  licence,    7538-9. 
Premises  are  inspected  before  licensing  court.     Ma^;is- 
trates  inspect  houses  for  which  new  licence  is  applied, 
7542-3. 

CALDER,  HENRY,  Licensed  Grocer,  Portobello  : 

Member  of  association,  2441.    Concur  generally  with 

Mr  George  Murray,  2570.    43  years  in  trade,    2566. 

Object  to  separation  in  interest  of  trade  and  public,  2567. 

Never  difficulty  in  refusing  to  allow  consumption  on 

E remises,  2568.  Public  houses  should  not  have  longer 
ours  than  grocers,  2570.  Prices  of 'whisky  at  different 
ages,  2571.  No  convictions  or  complaints  m  Portobello 
for  10  years,  2576.  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  has  worked 
well,  2576.    Tasting  samples  necessary,  2576. 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD,  Clerk  op  the  Peace,  Crrr 
OF  Edinburgh  : 

Fictitious  entries  of  rare  occurrence.  During  20  years 
connection  with  Small  Debt  Court  not  more  than  6  to  1(> 
such  cases,  3295.  Entries  imder  word  "Goods"  dii^- 
allowed  by  justices,  3296.  Have  good  many  actions  for 
recovery  of  small  sums  of  money,  3300.  Believe  these 
loans  are  more  to  pay  rents  than  meet  grocers'  accounts. 
Confirming  committee  under  1876  Act  refused  almost  all 
cases  before  them  this  year,  3308.  On  groimd  they  wer& 
not  necessary,  3310. 

CAMPBELL,  ROBERT,  CARPE^'TER,  Greenock: 

Was  once  an  assistant  to  a  licensed  grocer,  of  whose 
mactices  I  speak,  and  not  of  licensed  grocers  generally. 
Close  to  <^uay  in  Greenock.  Persons  engaged  at  quay 
used  to  drmk  in  shop  before  8  o'clock,  4184.  This  was 
in  1863,  4186.  Have  often  marked  provisions  instead  of 
drink  ;  was  told  by  him  never  to  mark  drink  in  books, 
4188.  Many  women  got  spirits  from  him ;  some  of  theni 
brought  books,  4192. 

CAMPBELL,  DUGALD : 

Was  formerly  bailie  in  Greenock,  4358.  In  justice  of 
peace  court,  where  I  have  been  more  or  less  for  5  or  6 
years,have  seen  only  two  cases  of  fictitious  entry.  One  case 
was  proved,  and  the  grocer  was  deprived  of  ner  licence. 
The  other  case  evidence  not  sufficiently  dear  as  to  forfeit 
licence.  In  both  cases  the  sellers  were  women,  some- 
times think  licences  should  not  be  given  to  women.  In 
all  cases  of  conviction  at  Greenock,  parties  lived  on 
premises,  4359.  Union  of  trades  is  objectionable  in 
small  shops,  but  in  west-end  shops  not  so  much  a 
ground  of  objection  as  unfidmess  to  grocers  who  are  not 
licensed.  There  should  be  no  sale  in  open  vessels,  4360. 
There  should  be  increased  supervision  over  all  classes  of 
licensed  houses.  Special  constables  should  be  ap|K>inted 
to  watch  them.  Publichouses  and  the  lower  class  of 
grocers  are  not  sufficiently  watched.  Grocers  should 
have  same  hours  as  public  houses.  Object  to  Sunday 
steaniers  being  licensed,  4361.  They  hold  ordinary 
publichouse  licence  without  any  police  snpervislcu,  436:?. 
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CAMPBELL,  FINDLAY,  Licekskd  GBOCERy   Hblbkb- 

BURQH  : 

My  trade  similar  to  tliat  of  Mr  Heron,  witli  whom  I 
concur,  5410-1 1.  "Would  consider  one  year  short  enough 
time  to  keep  whisky  in  bond,  5425. 

CARNEGIE,  FRANCIS  PIRIE,  Provision  Merchant, 
PertA  : 

Am  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Perth,  7288.  As  regards 
grocers'  licences  thi&  the  trade  in  spirits  is  in  as  safe 
hands  as  it  would  be  though  the  spirit  and  provision 
trades  were  separated.  Was  bred  to  the  business  and  for 
past  14  years  nave  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  licensed 
grocers  throughout  Scothmd,  7289.  Sent  letter  to  Com- 
mission in  rerard  to  Mr  Salmond,  who  gave  evidence  at 
Edinburgh.  Startled  at  statements  he  made.  He  was 
from  Sept.  1871  to  June  1874  in  my  service,  7290.  He 
was  dismissed,  7291.  His  statements  are  not  true,  7292. 
Have  visited  same  towns  for  14  years  past,  and  saw 
nothing,  7294.  There  should  be  no  alteration  of  law 
except  as  to  shortening  hours,  7300.  Have  seen  evasions 
in  shape  of  treating,  7301. 

CARSTAIRS.    WM.    WALLACE,   Licensed   Grocer, 
Kilmarnock  : 

Am  now  third  representative  of  our  firm.  Joined  the 
business  in  1848.  At  that  time  sold  to  be  consumed  on 
premises.  We,  with  other  respectable  grocers,  discou- 
raged the  practice.  After  Forces  M'Kenzie  Act  some 
had  to  remain  as  grocers ;  others  took  to  spirit  trade. 
Consider  that  under  1862  Act  grocers  are  much  in  same 
category  as  spirit-merchants.  Have  certificate  from 
excise  officer  at  Kilmarnock  of  14  years'  experience.  Have 
never  seen  whisky  sent  into  consumption  of  such  age  and 

Suality  as  at  Kilmarnock.  Though  made  inquiry,  never 
iscovered  cases  of  fictitious  entry.  Seldom  seen  evasion 
of  law  when  travelling.  Two  cases  in  Kilmarnock 
lately.  Merchant  gave  friend  who  had  bought  a  cheese  a 
pint  of  porter.  Was  convicted.  The  other  case  was 
tasting  samples.  Party  was  convicted.  Counsel  has 
since  given  opinion  that  bona  fide  showing  of  samples  is 
not  evasion.  Many  of  us,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
very  hard  not  to  be  able  to  show  samples.  Fbdng  num- 
bers according  to  population  in  many  places  would  not 
do.  Places  where  large  influx  of  summer  visitors.  Of 
same  opinion  as  to  rent,  5750.  Refusing  licences  will  to 
certain  extent  give  monopoly  to  some.  Tendency  has 
been  to  reduce,  57^2.  Many  publichouses  co  in  for  in- 
ferior qualities  so  as  to  cet  greater  profit.  Never  hear  of 
hawkiag  spirits  in  Ayrshire.  As  a  rule  grocers  in  Kil- 
marnock shut  at  7,  and  at  9  on  Saturday.  As  to  drunken 
habits  of  women,  police  reports  show  that  it  is  same 
parties  frequently  brought  up.  Consumption  in  Scotland 
not  so  great  as  supposed.  All  spirits  sent  to  England  and 
elsewhere  are  put  down  to  consumption  in  Scotland. 
Doctors  recommend  people  to  grocers  for  spirits,  5753. 
Sealed  bottle  system  would  not  do  in  country  places, 
5754.  People  bring  their  own  bottle,  and  like  to  see  it 
filled,  5755.  They  have  gill  and  half-gill  flat  bottles,  and 
some  have  fancy  bottles,  5756-7.  Goodwill  commands 
lietter  price  if  licence  goes  with  it,  5758.  There  have 
been  few  cases  of  licensed  grocer^s  business  being  sold 
along  with  a  goodwill  The  feunily  generally  continue  it 
when  a  death  occurs,  5760. 

CATTO,  JAMES,  Wholesale  Spirit  Merchant,  Aber- 
deen : 

Supply  town  and  country  dealers.  Have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  30  years,  16  of  which  travelled  in  town.  Never 
heard  of  or  saw  single  case  of  adulteration  in  connection 
with  whisky  other  than  mixing  water  with  it,  8048. 
Deal  in  all  kinds  of  spirits.  New  whisky  is  injurious  to 
system.  No  spirits  should  be  allowed  out  of  fiond  until 
it  has  been  there  three  vears.  If  this  plan  were  adopted 
drunkenness  would  be  diminished  one-half.  Raw  or  new 
spirit  occasions  sudden  drunkenness,  8049-50.  Adultera- 
tion does  not  exist  in  Aberdeen.  Foreign  spirit  is  not 
used  here.  It  may  come  into  some  districts  mixed, 
8051-7.  Am  certain  that  brandy  that  is  sold  in  town  by 
dealers  is  not  adulterated,  8058-9.  Never  heard  of  spirit 
breaking,  8060-4.  If  adulteration  takes  place  would  have 
heard  of  it,  8065-6.  Don't  think  people  much  addicted  to 
drink  prefer  adulterated  whis^.  Sell  prlre  whisky  here, 
8067-70.  Am  told  keeping  does  not  improve  German 
Bjoint,  Expect  you  could  not  detect  spirits  mixed  with 
(ierman  spirits  without  drinking  them.  A  chemist 
might,  8071-3. 

CHALMERS,  ROBERT  WATSON,  Solicitor,  Green- 
ock : 

Have  seen  several  cases  since  1868  of  fictitious  entries. 
Last  case  most  frequent  entry  was  *laq,'  4136.  The 
entry  was  struck  off   4137.    Transfers  generally  take 


CHALMERS,  R  W.-Hxmt. 
place  from  father  to  son,  or  from  one  member  of  a  family  * 
to  another,  3140.  Frequently  been  told  by  working  men 
that  fj&cility  for  setting  drink  at  grocers',  led  their  wives 
to  intemperate  haoits,  4142.  Grocer^s  licence  worse  than 
publichouse  licence.  Families  will  go  to  grocers  and  not 
to  publichouse,  4145.  Trades  should  be  separated,  4147. 
Do  not  consider  licensed  grocers  have  vested  interests, 
414a  Would  let  party  choose  which  trade  he  would 
adopt  Same  party  might  carry  on  both  trades,  provided 
licensed  house  was  a  considerable  distance  fKm  grocers' 
shop,  4152.  Am  connected  with  an  association,  but  give 
independent  testimony,  4162.  Would  be  glaid  to  see 
whole  drink  traflic  suppressed,  4166. 

CHRISTIE,  JAMES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh  : 
Member  of  association,  2441.  Concur  generally  with 
Mr  George  Murray,  2541.  Have  large  working  class 
connection,  2510.  Always  send  out  spirits  in  corked 
bottles,  2522.  Dont  allow  open  vessels,  2522.  Sealed 
bottles  would  be  hardship,  2523.  Some  wa^s  paid  on 
Saturday,  2536.  To  suit  such  would  necessitate  longer 
hours  on  Saturday,  2536.  Agreeable  to  gill  minimum, 
2541.  Observed  very  few  irregularities  in  my  travelling 
visits,  2545.  Would  not  object  to  increased  supervision, 
2543. 

CHRISTISON,  WILLIAM,  Licensed  Grocer,  Kirrie- 
muir: 

Represents  the  six  licensed  grocers  of  Kirriemuir,  who 
concur  in  the  following  statement.  Find  that  families  in 
town  and  country  prefer  getting  wines  and  spirits  along 
with  their  groceries.  Have  never  been  asked  to  make 
fictitious  entries.  Sale  in  open  vessels  is  imknown  in 
Kirriemtiir.  Quart  minimum  would  do  no  good.  Hours 
should  be  8  to  8,  and  10  on  Saturdays.  On  the  whole, 
the  licensed  grocer  conducts  his  trade  respectably.  Un- 
principled persons  might  take  advantage  ol  the  storage  of 
stock  m  cellars,  6653-4.  Children  go  to  grocers  for  a  gill 
of  wine  for  a  sick  person,  and  so  on,  6660.  Spirits  are 
rarely  sold  in  a  grocer's  before  two  years  old.  Would 
have  no  objection  if  it  were  a  law,  6662-3.  Was  not 
aware  that  police  hadn't  same  power  over  grocers  as  over 
publicans,  6664. 

CLARK,  JAMES,  Weigher,  Greenock  : 

From  1864  to  1869  was  assistant  to  licensed  grocer 
4194.  We  entered  liquor  in  pass-book  as  goods  and 
sundries,  4195.  It  was  the  use  and  wont  when  I  went 
there,  and  I  followed  it  out,  4196.  This  only  done  to 
some  of  our  customers,  4198.  One  case  we  sued  party 
for  debt,  had  to  give  a  detailed  statement  We  entered 
soap  and  what  not  instead  of  liquor,  4199.  Have  seen 
liquor  consumed  on  the  premises,  4203.  We  had  back- 
shop  where  they  used  to  go,  4204.  That  shop  has  no 
licence  now,  4206. 

CLARK,  THOMAS,    County    Procurator-Fiscal    at 

AlRDRIE. 

For  seven  years  in  present  position,  5027.  Eighteen 
licensed  grocers  in  Airdrie,  many  of  them  low-rented.  No- 
convictions  last  year,  4  in  1876,  and  4  in  1875,  5028~32^ 
Gk)od  many  cases  not  prosecuted,  5033.  Many  cases  to 
recover  accounts  come  before  Small  Debt  Court,  5036^ 
Liquor  rarely  entered  as  such ;  generaUy  as  some  eatable,, 
the  price  of  which  would  correspond  with  the  price  of  a 
glass  or  gill  of  whisky.  We  struck  oflf  such  entries, 
5040-41.  In  a  great  many  instances  these  debts  were 
contracted  without  husband's  knowledge.  False  entry 
made  to  deceive  husband  and  evade  Tippling  Act, 
5044-45.  Know  this  from  husbEmd  objecting,  5047. 
The  grocer,  when  examined,  rarely  supported  wrong 
entry,  5049-50.  Cannot  say  what  sort  of  evasions  they 
were  for  which  these  convictions  were  obtained,  5053. 

CLARK,  ROBERT,  Bailie,  Newburoh: 

In  Newburgh  4  hotels,  7  licensed  grocers,  7  public- 
houses,  2  porter  and  ale  licences,  and  1  brewer,  to  a 
population  of  2500,  6496.  During  last  five  years  120 
convictions  for  breach  of  the  peace,  &c.,  mostly  having 
proceeded  from  drink,  6497.  During  last  10  years  1 
conviction  against  a  licensed  grocer,  6499.  Do  not  think 
there  is  much  drinking  in  grocers'  shops,  6500-1.  Am  a 
member  of  the  licensing  toucIl  Do  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line  in  grantmg  grocers*  licences,  6503-4.  Be- 
lieve that  grocers  keep  better  drink  than  publicans. 
Have  known  drink  sold  by  publicans  at  the  annual 
market  to  be  adulterated  with  spirits  of  wine,  6505-9. 
Am  in  favour  of  the  present  ^^stem,  but  would  make 
grocers'  hours  the  same  as  publicans',  6511.  Do  not 
know  that  whisky  is  sold  in  open  vessels  in  Newburgh, 
6512.  Would  not  make  pint  or  quart  minimum.  Are 
greatly  troubled  on  Sundays  with  drunk  people,  having 
got  drink  on  steamers,  6513. 
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CLELLAND^  Mas,  Bible  Wcauos,  EODsmunas: 

FietitiotM  astartea  Bav»  seen  bill  witSi  mch,  d067. 
Have,  heiid  odimr  iiwtancw,  3008.  EDetbit  of  bu^g 
drink  €U  Sataeiliiy  tb  oaammie  <ni  Siindtty  inciMbg, 
3070.  Livwt  n«it  4oor  to  lioenBed  groeer,  and  knew  of 
diiak.  going  an  on  Stoiday,  3075.  OflMi  seen  open 
t^emhif  jugs,  md  oasur  eanied  o«^  by  irmnen,  b<m,  and 
gMfi^  young^  cfa^dran,  9a7d«88»  Never  sovr  ehildren 
tasting  the  Qqilor,  3084( 

COLVlKy.  John,  Clsbk  ov  i9»  Px^es  >oe>  IinonAites- 


Have  bean  »y  since  F^iraflry  1870,  8581.  Lieettsed 
grocers  not  numerous  in  ooun^  and  moi^  tee  flpom.  abuse 
than  any  other  place,  8682.  Have  sddom  seea  tases  be- 
fore Small  Debt  Court  where  lic^nor  was  entered.  It 
may  have  occurred  in  Sheriff  Court  Hove  seen  cases  of 
fictitious  entries  once  or  twice.  It  all  goes  before  Sheriff, 
8583-4.  Justices  are  inclined  to  grant  grocers'  licences 
readier  than  publichouse.  Consider  they  are  not  so  in- 
jurious. If  terms  of  certificate  were  enforced  very  little 
injury  would  result     Police  should  have  power  of  in- 

rtion,  8586-8.  There  mar  be  cases  of  evasion  which 
»t  comer  to  knowledge  of  authorities,  8590.  Where 
"fliere  is  neither  grocer  nor  publichouse,  it  is  common  for 
a  shebeen  to  sta^  Publicnouso  is  more  injurious  than 
flrocer's  shop,  8501-3.  Do  not  know  of  any  cases  of 
drinking  in  open  air.  District  is  better  without  any 
licence,  8593.  They  used  to  liave  publichoose  in  Daviot, 
and  things  would  be  as  bad  thca.  aa  mow,  96M,  As  far 
as  I  know,  action  of  juatiees  is  umfona  ovec  eoonty. 
Strong  tendeney  to  dimmish  nombev  of  licence^  859^7. 

COOK,  ANGUS,  CHADnrAKisn,  Greenock  : 

Landlady  with  whom  I  stayed  got  spirits  for  me  at 
grocer's  shop,  4176  to  4178.  Tftus  was  in  Glascow.  The 
spirits  were  not  entered  as  such  in  my  ffrocer'sJoilL  4179. 
In  1866  got  spirits  in  (opcer's  back  ^p  in  Gh 
4182.    Concur  with  Mr  Modge,  4223. 

COUTTS,  ANDREW  K,  Unlscbstbeix  OROcn,.  ISoaX" 

BtJROH: 

Never  applied  for  licence  though  bred  to  trade,  3028. 
Some  shops  nave  best  trade  before  8  A.1I.,  after  11  F.X., 
3029.  Have  seen  many  breaches,  3029.  400  in  15  yeanr 
in  trade,  3034. 

COWAN,  JAMES,  M.P.  for  City  of  Ei>niBURttH : 

Had  to  do  with  the  movement  which  led  to  the  i^ 

5 ointment  of  this  Commission,  and  introduced  grocers' 
eputation  to  Mr  Cross,  2239.  Appear  as  independent 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  trade,  2240.  Statement  by  Mr 
Clark.  (See  App.  D,  p.  505).  Shows  that  in  ^ite  of  in- 
crease of  grocers^  licences,  committals  for  drunkenness  have 
decreased  since  Forbes  M^enzie  Act  was  passed,  2240. 
Percentage  in  1854  was  3*18,  in  1871  '89,  and  now  it  is 
1*09,  2241.  This  riiows  slight  increase  since  1871,  vi^en 
percentage  was  at  its  lowest,  2242-45.  But  great  diminu- 
tion since  Act  of  1853,  2247.  Would  not  eoittider  it  an 
evil  that  the  domestic  use  of  spirits  should  increase,  2248. 
Public  morals  have  in  my  opinion  imnioved,  284^MM). 
Hours  should  be  univentttUy  restricted.  Grocers  are 
generally  in  favour  of  this  ;  so  also  are  some  better  class 
publicans,  2253-55.  Number  of  peseons  dsonk  when 
apprehended  have  increased^  but  consider  numbers  dnmk 
and  incapable  the  better  test,  as  men  who  commit  erimes 
ase  generally  somewhai  elevsited.  2256.  Personally  don't 
look  so  mudi  to  criminal  drunkards  as  ofdinary  dmak- 
ards,  2259.  Limit  to  quart  or  pint  bottla  is  not  desir- 
able. It  would  force  people  to  take  home  more  tiuu  was 
necessary,  2260.  However  small  the  bottle^  it  should  be 
seflJed,  2262.  Seme  restrictions  are  wanted  on  smidler 
grocers  in  country  districts,  2263.  Also  smaller  groosrs 
in  town.  2264.  As  a  body  grocers  are  anxious  to  conduct 
the  trade  in  an  honouia^e  manner,  2265.  Have  no 
suggestion  to  make  except  as  to  reduction  of  hours,  and 
sealed  resseU,  2266-67.  It  would  be  an  improvement 
if  im  cask  on  tap  was  allowed  in  the  shop,  2269. 

COWBEOUGH,  JAMES,  LumssMD  GRoaKii,  diOBum: 
Thirty  years  in  busbiesB.  1780.  Statranent  showing 
loss  sepundon  of  trades  would  entail  on  aceount  of  having 
iniMted  so  mudi  capital  with  a  vtow  to  carry  on  com- 
bined ttades.  Increase  in  consumption  aerises  £rom  higher 
wages,  inorease  of  incomes,  and  mcrease  of  population. 
We  nemr  sell  to  be  consumed  on  premises,  anci  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  by  the  Act  Separation  would  not 
deereaaa  consumption.  Grocena^  licences  have  not  tended 
to  increafli»  drunkenness^  but  rather  the  opposite.  We 
often  ave  nnder  xestnint  at  home.  Not  aware  of  any 
convietioiisaflunBtflrooers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Grocers 
should  be  made  to  aose  earlier.  We  send  vans  to  country, 
but  only  for  delivery  of  orderS)  1790.    Would  suggest 


COWBBOUCffl^  J.— ><xmf. 
that  hours  should  be  from  8  A.1C.  to  9  p.m.,  1793L  Our 
eoBtomenr  dbn't  send  fbr  drink  in  open  vessels.  Our 
mle  is  to  deeUne  to  serve  such.  Our  sale  is  in  <»tked 
bottles.  Customers  come  with  enq>ty  bottles  to  be  filled, 
1797-1801.  Would  not  personally  object  to  sealedjbottles, 
but  object  generally  to  them  as  a  hardship  to  Hne-  tcsde, 
1802-4  Children  are  sent  for  spirits.  They  eannot 
taste  it,  f<^  bottles  are  securely  cork^  1807-11*  Having 
no  cask  on  tap  in  the  shop  would  entail  great  labour  on 
the  merchant,  1812.  Would  rather  adopt  the  g^L  bottle 
than  pint  or  quart,  1814 

CRASTBR,  JOHN,  SuraanmnroEirT  WKuaKOTro  Ee- 

tOKASORT: 

Licensed  grocers  tend  to  increase  juvenile  crime,  2366. 
I  say  this  from  facts  coihe  to  my  knowledge.  The 
largest  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  come  from  locali- 
ties where  many  licences,  2366.  S^d  chilcbren  to  grocer 
at  earlier  age  than  to  publichouse,  2368.  Credit  is  given 
at  grocers,  a  reason  for  going,  2374  Only  reme^^,  no 
drink  at  grocers,  2377.  Seal^  bottles  might  modify  the 
ewi,  337a 

CRAWFORD,  DANIEL,  Wine  Merchaht,  Glasgow  : 
Presents   memorial   signed   by   ten   firms    of  wine 
merchants   in    Glasgow.      MemoriaUsts    hold  gman^ 
licences,  but  do  not  ttade  in  groceries,  thus  evay  jear 
falaely  describe  themselves   as   grocers.      In  So^ttid 
parties  in  similar  business  do  not  require  ceiti&cates; 
they  get  dealers'  licence  for  ^£10,  10s.  from  Exciae,  nd 
are  then  entitled  to  retail  Ucence  on  payment  of  ;£&,  3e. 
fbr  wines  and  spirits  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  -pttmaKi, 
We  wish  to  be  put  on  sstte  footing  as  in  Xnghmd,  4060. 
From  25  to  30  of  our  tzade  in  Gksgow  mostly  oUlaita- 
blished  houses,  4951-2.     Unless  something  be  proved 
against  us  we  should  be  allowed  to  retain  certificate  we 
get  at  starting,  and  not  be  allowed  to  oome  up  /iimIji, 
4054.  Must  mive  retail  licence  to  sell  less  than  ft  gaUa&s, 
4956.   We  never  sell  less  than  a  bottle.    Tasting  saiapies 
in  sho^  should   be  permitted,  4062.    Under  geooa^ 
licence  it  is  illegal  to  oo  so,  4065^.    The  lice&ees  wliidi 
similar  merchants  in.  England  get  are  different  from  oats, 
4967-a 

CRICHTON,  JAMES,  of  Messm  Pfenrous  &  CBJCwooasi, 
Wholbbalk  Tea  Msrchaiits,  Glasgow  : 

The  kwr,  if  stringently  applied,  is  ample  to  meet  any 
deviations.  Evasions  of  late  years  have  besi  fewex  in 
number.  Have  frequsatly  seen  cases  of  back  shop  drink- 
ing in  certain  towns.  Dinndee,  ten  or  twelve  yean  ago, 
was  t&e  went,  now  it  is  less  visible,  and  am  told  it  is 
owing  to  stringent  application  of  the  law.  In  GlaioDw 
laioe  proportion  of  the  licensed  fpocen  are  in  Ae  West 
End.  If  grocer  means  to  keep  his  trade  up,  and  conduct 
it  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  customers,  it  is  essential 
for  him  to  possess  a  licence^  5670.  It  is  hard  upon  a  re- 
spectable grocer  to  be  refused  a  licence,  5671.  Such 
licences  should  be  given  according  to  demand  for  tliean 
by  the  trade.  I  speak  of  West  End  localities,  5672>3. 
£iepaxation  of  trades  would  be  great  inconveniemas  to 
people  in  West  End  localities,  5674  Grocery  tanLe 
could  not  support  so  many  men  if  it  was  not  hmped  by 
the  spirit  traae,  5676.  If  separation  was  required  by 
Parliament,  not  done  in  a  hurry  and  due  notice  given, 
thinss  would,  through  time,  arrange  themselves,  5677. 
Driiuting  on  premises  has  not  prevailed  to  any  extent  in 
€Ha8gow  for  me  last  12  yeacs.  Now  don't  kaow  of  any 
one  place  whrae  it  is  done,  5677.  Treating  trsvidlers 
and  cnstimiers  unknown  in  Glasgow.  Fictitious  ^tries 
net  a  practice  in  Glasgow,  5678.  The  women  who  buy 
liquoar  from  grocers,  not  as  a  convenience,  but  becanee 
^ey  have  a  taste  for  it,  would  not  be  deterred  from  going 
toapaWchousefbrity5679.  ItmaybeinfeRedfromun- 
liottutod  aetMem  in  Glasgow  being  greatly  in  exeesa  of 
licensed  uat  the  incoavenienoe  of  having  to  co  te  two 
diops  is  not  felt^  5683*  Unlicensed  grocer  m  pOMer 
locfOities  does  lai^  trade ;  people  dont  object  to  ffoii^ 
to  pubiidimiae;.  In  West  JSnd  localities  the  tnm  is 
diSiMHiAi.  568a*  Tested  whiskies  for  own  curiokity.  €fbt 
6  samples  frcmidiffesentmcers,«nd  6  at  same  prices  from 
diffenvtpubliohouses.  Had  them  analysed.  Gioeen^was 
8-4  stTDBger  than  publicans,  both  good  and  free  firanv  adol- 
teiation,.5684.  No  fxiad  oil  in  either.  Dont  know  ages 
ofthflm,5685^  Minimum  quantity  should  be  regulated 
by  wants  of  purchaser,  5688.  All  licensed  places  should 
Close  at  8  p.m.9  568a  Making  rent  the  basis  of  licensing 
would  not  work,  5689.  Am  m  favour  of  licensing  the 
man  and  not  the  house,  5692.  All  licences  shoukl  be 
fbr  consumption  off  the  premises,  5692.  Stcept  hotels 
and  restaurants,  who  should  sell  nothing  stronger  than 
beer  or  whisky  the  strength  of  beer,  5592-4    Keeping 
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CRICHTON,  J.— cone, 
whisky  in  bond  till  two  years  old  would  put  a  znonoDd^ 
an  hands  id  cajfdtaUatQ,  and  so  be  a  loas  to  tibe  pumic, 
5721. 

€fiOO£6^  JOHN,  FoifBBrLooii  TiafTSB,  DnrBBK*: 

Have  known  f^ow-^orkmen  to  frequent  licensed 
groeeid'  ^pe -daily,  and  consume  drink  on  the  pieioiaes, 
which  was  given  on  credit,  6708-T.  Know  the  diops 
frequented ;  there  are  several ;  have  known  it  within  pre- 
sent year,  670&-11.  It  is  generally  at  diet  horns,  and 
after  6  o'clock,  6713.  It  is  generally  either  in  back  shop 
or  behind  boxes,  6714.  Know  of  2  or  3  mw  wh9  ao 
this  conatently,  and  do  not  think  tJiey  would  oo  to  pni)- 
lichoQse,  6717-19.  Wife  of  iutiniate  Mend  addictod  to 
drink,  through  getting  it  on  credit^  askd  laaikad  often  as 
goods  fEom  grocer,  6721*  GiiK  list  of  shops  lefased  to, 
6724.  Am  total  atetain^ ;  hm&  been  so  lor  i>  yens, 
6726-7. 

CUMMI3$FG,  DUNCAN^  Lkscnsed  Gkocbr,  MoNmofBE : 
Have  had  licence  for  26  years.  Rent  is  £li,  but 
have  large  business,  8203-5.  Statement  by  witneas. 
Customers  are  mosdy  of  working  classes.  Have  never 
nuide  fiotxtious  entries.  Was  never  asked  to  do  sa  Be- 
lieve intemperance  is  decreasing^  but  wines  and  i^irits 
are  much  more  used  now.  Large  proportion  of  sales  are 
in  less  ctuantities  than  quart,  2  ^ius  hemg  common. 
Nearly  all  tiie  gin  I  sell  Ib  fen-  medicine.  Bell  wines  and 
gin  dMly  for  that  purpose.  Sell  considerable  quantity  of 
s^nrtts  and  malt  liquors  to  working  men,  hardly  on^  who 
is  not  sober  and  industrious.  Thiok  grocers  in  Montrese 
oberlhe  law.  Nineteen-twentie&s  of  grocery  trade  is  done 
by  lic^[ised  srocers.  Many  of  us  were  ,^aa  when  made 
illegal  to  sell  for  consumption  on  premises.  Praotioe  is 
now  almost  stopped.  Dram-driokm^  and  retail  buainees 
cannot  thrive  together.  Quart  and  pmt  minimum  would 
be  injurious  to  grocer,  hardship  to  poor  people^  and  would 
promote  intemperance.  No  good  in  separation  of  trades, 
would  inconvenience  public,  and  likely  increase  prices, 
8206.  Think  there  are  v^y  few  now  who  have  little 
businefls  besides  selling  spirit^  8207.  Windows  of 
•gtoeefs?  shops  are  not  so  much  obscured  as  those  of 
publichouses.  Should  be  open,  8208-9.  Working  people 
generally  send  their  own  bottles  for  spirits,  8210.  Some 
of  my  family  assist  me  in  business.  Have  never  had  any 
fear  of  them  acquiring  a  taste  for  drink  from  having  it 
so  much  in  their  hands,  8211-17.  Would  not  be  great 
inoonvenience,  if  required  not  to  keep  spirits  on  tap  in 
shop,  and  that  whatever  quantily  weore  sold  it  ahoula  be 
in  bottles.  Sell  perhaps  oetween  12  and  15  gallons  per 
week,  8216-^. 

CUERIE,  WALTEE   THOMSON,  Diputb  CiaitK  or 
PjLica,  Oox3[inT  OF  FajaiFAB : 

Have  aaen  cases  in  court  for  grocers'  accoimts,  6438. 
Seen  cases  where  items  for  spirits  and  drink  have  been 
disputed.  Justices  meet  once  a  fortnight.  Average  of 
about  1000  cases  per  annum.  Previous  to  wages  arrest- 
ment they  were  about  1500  in  number.  When  objection 
is  taken,  part  of  my  duty  as  assessor  is  to  examme  ac- 
count. Suspicion  often  aroused  by  ^quency  of  entries 
of  tea,  sugar,  &c.  On  asking  if  it  is  not  really  for  whisky, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  answered,  Yes,  6439.  In  some 
eases  it  is  alleged  to  be  got  by  wife  without  knowledge 
of  husband,  6441.  Less  credit  is  given  since  Waces 
Arrestment  Act,  hence  fewer  cases,  6446.  Occasiomuly 
have  actions  for  debt  for  money  lent,  6448.  Very  seldom 
in  grocers'  bills,  6449.  Have  no  experience  of  a  class  of 
money  lenders  who  lend  to  working  men,  6451.  Grocers' 
licences  in  7  districts  of  county,  not  in  bui;gh8,  6452. 
DundecL  14  outwith  the  buigh;  Arbroath,  7;  Montrose, 
1 ;  Breenin,  none ;  Forte,  3  j  Kirriwnuir,  7, 3  or  4  of  which 
are  in  town  of  Kirriemuir^  OoupEir  Angus,  1, — only  a 
sraaU  part  of  Coupar  Angus  is  in  For&rshiie,  6452-53. 


D. 

DALGLIESB,  WILLIAM,  Cbibf  MMOPataTSD  of  'Ovu- 
nock: 

Population  of  about  3000. 4364.  Chiefly  mining  popu- 
lation, 4365.  Four  licensed  grocers,  7  publichouse^  and 
2  hotels,  4366.  Number  has  not  increased  of  late,  4367. 
Justices  keep  down  numbers  as  far  as  poasible,  4368.  At 
last  court  l^e  justices  present  eM  conaeoHied  system  of 
eels'  licences;  the  only  application  was  lefaaed,  4368. 
r  look  upon  aystem  as  a  bad  oomlnnatiioB.  Pevsoaally 
i  it  unfur  to  publi^Ha^  hotel-keejMor,  a«d  unlioensed 
grocei^  437L  The  Hcensed  grocers  m  Oosnaock  pie% 
well  conducted,  4374.  £e£eve  in  soom  eases  people 
drink  through  bein^  able  to  g^  it  at  licensed  grocer,  who 
would  not  £»  so  if  wj  ha4  ^  *^  ^  paU^du>itte,  4a?l>. 


DALGLIESH,  W.— cone. 
There  are  a  good  many  unlifiensed  grocers  In  Cunnaook* 
Three  of  the  lour  grocess  in  Cumnock  haire  shop  and 
dwellmg-house  attached,  4376.  Had  one  conviction  a 
forbaightago  for  selling  aiit;erhouirB|  4390.  This  is  the  only 
conviction  Jfor  some  t*me.  Sale  in  open  vessels  largely 
practised, 439L  They  send  children  for  ii^s^ao  buv  it 
&om  stores  and  drinkit  on  Ihe  xoadfiidea»  4392.  These 
stores  do  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  works;  th^  lan  oo- 
operative,  4395.  liiey  are  conducted  by  the  company's 
men,  and  predto  are  divided  among  customers  at  end  of 
year,  4396.  In  Auchinleck  4  licensed  grocers,  3  held 
by  co-opexatrye  sUoes  aiid  one  by  pnvate  individual, 
4399. 

DAVIDSON,  HENBY  MABSHALL,  Olerk  or  Peaqe 

A3SJ}  SHHHFF-OlilSItK,  Co«TJITr  OF  HADDBBrOTON: 

Licences  in  Eaat  Lothian,  2688^9.  By  reducing 
licences  increase  of  drunkenness  prevented,  2690.  Con- 
duct of  grocery  trade  good,  2692.  No  neoessily  for  any 
change  of  law,  2692.  Chancing  pay  day  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  diminished  drinfong,  2706.    Should  not  be 

rn  later  on  Saturday  than  other  days,  2706,  Hours 
uld  be  8  A.M.  to  8  pjtt^  2706.  Further  reduction  of 
numbers  might  be  satisfaetoiy,  2714.  Particularly  in 
villages,  2714.  No  doubt  having  spirit  licence  increases 
business,  2715.  Too  great  reduction  in  numbers  of 
licensed  house  has  the  effect  of  causing  shebeening, 
272a 

DAVIDSON,  ALEXANDER,  Chibp  Constable  of  Kjkk- 

CUDBBIGHTBBJ21E : 

Eleven  years  chief  constable.  Statistics  of  county,  popu- 
lation, 41,859,  31  licensed  froceis.  111  licensed  houses  in 
idL  In  1850  justices  maoe  r^ulations  for  purposes  of 
reduction  of  hcenoes.  There  were  then  155,  3846-54. 
Not  many  grocers'  licences  applied  for,  and  they  are 
generally  retused,  3855.  Trades  should  be  separated. 
There  should  be  spirit'merehants  and  nocers,  3858. 
There  is  tiade,  I  think,  for  both,  3869.  Three  cases  of 
breach  in  het  5  years,  3860.  Do  not  think  the  evasions 
are  ntynerous,  3861.  Pro  visions  and  drink  should  not  be 
sold  in  the  jaame  place,  3866.  Don^  think  there  is  any 
hawking  by  cuts  in  this  coimty,  3867.  Licensed  places 
should  be  closed  on  hizinff  and  fair  days,  3868.  Don't 
think  ihis  restrictioiL  woiud  lead  to  illicit  trade,  3870. 
Would  have  refreshments,  but  no  liquors,  3871.  Not 
much  drux^kenness  in  the.  county,  3877.  In  event  of 
separation,  would  continue  present  licences  until  change 
ofoccupancy,  and  would  forfeit  on  one  conviction,  3878. 
In  bur^bs  drunk  and  incapables  are  brought  before  the 
magistrates.  In  the  country  it  is  not  so,  3879.  The  ex- 
pense of  prosecution  is  too  great,  3882.  It  can't  be  done 
m  a  summary  maimer ;  there  must  be  a  written  complaint, 
3884. 

DAWSON,  JOHN,  Lioensbd  Grocbb,  Adloa: 

Concmr  generally  with  Mr  Cowbrough,  1859.  Hours 
should  be  8  a.m.  to  9  f.k.,  and  10  on  Saturdays,  1859. 
Publicans  should  close  earlier  also,  1860.  One-fourth  of  sale 
in  small  quantities,  1865.  Have  observed  breaches,  and 
believe  they  exist,  1868.  Should  be  penalty  on  purchaser 
also,  1870.  No  barrel  on  tap  in  shop  inconvenient,  1873. 
Purchaser  and  seller  similar  punismnent,  1876.  Travel- 
lers treating  not  the  custom,  1901. 

DEWAK,  DAVID,  SupiamnaaBiDEMT  op  Poliob,  Duwdbk: 
Twelve  montiis  in  present  sttuatton,  6097.  Concur  with 
Provost  Robertson  in  every  respect,  6099.  Was  superin- 
tendent of  police  in  Greenock  for  13  years,  6101.  Have  met 
when  there  some  isolated  cases  of  women  getting  liquor 
from  grocers  without  knowledge  of  husband,  6102-4. 
Don't  think  system  of  grocery  licences  has  increased 
drunkenness,  6105.  Very  common  to  find  bottle  in 
pockets  of  perscais  apprehended  for  drunkenness;  the 
bottie  has  seldom  a  grocer's  label  on  it ;  more  frequently 
a  publican's,  6106.  From  information  juipplied  by  my 
officers,  there  are  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  licensed 
grocers  in  Dundee  suspected  of  evadiqg  the  law,  6106. 
They  have  great  difficulty  in  detectinff,  from  want  of  full 
power  to  enter  the  shpp,  6109.  Majoritjr  have  their 
windows  obscured,  6111.  Selling  in  sealed  bottles,  and 
havii^  no  cask  on  tap  in  shop  would  be  advantageous, 
6115.  Area  of  ^op  should  be  open  to  view,  and  there 
^ould  be  no  back  or  side  rooms,  6118.  Treating  police 
does  not  wevadl  to  any  extent,  ^20.  Greenock  grocers 
on  the  whole  a  respectable  class,  6121.  A  few  rM)Qrts 
have  h&SD.  made  as  to  houses  from  which  people  have 
been  seen  to  issue  drunk,  6123-26.  It  was  also  done  in 
Greenock,  and  occupiers  of  houses  reported  on  were  ad- 
mcmidied  by  the  magistrates,  6127.  Not  prepared  to  say 
separation  of  trades  would  be  advisable,  6132.  The 
danger  of  increasing  publichouse  traffic  might  arise,  which 
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would  be  productive  of  as  great  if  not  meater  evils, 
613a-34.  It  is  a  different  claai  of  women  wJbo  get  drink 
at  grocers  from  that  which  goes  to  publichouse,  6137. 
If  Ucence  were  coidined  to  one  class  of  house,  police 
would  have  less  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  law,  6138. 
The  number  of  breaches  which  a  grocer  may  commit  is 
greater  than  a  publican  can  commit  and  so  they  require 
more  watching,  6141. 

DICKIE,  JAMES,  Town  Clerk  and  Procurator-Fiscal, 
Irvine  : 

Statistics  of  burgh,  75  licences ;  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, 1  to  130.  Since  1866  licences  have  increased, 
4494-4501.  Very  few  applications  refused,  4502. 
Grocers*  licences  have  increaswl^considerably,  4504.  Some 
justices  now  think  this  a  mistake,  4505.  Sometunes  thev 
nave  given  grocer's  licence  where  publichouse  refused, 
4506.  From  1863  to  1876, 30  conviction s'.against  grocers, 
4523.  The  law  as  to  detection  is  weak.  Police  should 
have  more  power  of  inspection.  Would  give  this  to 
sergeant  or  superintendent,  not  to  common  constable, 
4525.  Grocers  should  have  same  hours  as  publichouses, 
4523.  Would  approve  of  similar  licensing  body,  4529. 
Two  licences  refused  this  year  by  appeal  committee,  4530. 
Grocers  should  not  be  allowed  anything  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  4531.  Fictitious  entries  very  common, 
There  should  be  limit  in  regard  to  rent,  4532. 

DICKSON,    ALEXANDER,   Licensed   Grocer,  Edin- 
burgh : 

Member  of  association,  2441.  Generally  concur  with 
Mr  George  Murray  (p.  100),  2495.  Separation  of  trades 
would  drive  women  and  children  to  publichouses,  2496. 
People  seldom  wish  to  consume  on  premises,  2501.  Not 
much  trade  with  poorer  classes,  2503. 

DICKSON,  JOHN,  Labourer,  Dundee: 

Sent  a  grocer's  bill  some  time  since  to  Commission,  in 
which  spirits  are  marked  as  *  aqua.'  Mv  boy  was  sent  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  by  woman  for  whisky.  She  gave 
him  a  penny  for  it.  The  liquor  was  drunk  in  my  house 
by  her  and  my  wife,  6674-76.  All  this  happened  with 
same  grocer — one  of  the  principal  shops  in  Dundee,  6678. 
Before  being  a  labourer,  was  in  the  navy  5  years,  and 
through  losing  use  of  right  arm  got  a  publichouse  licence, 
6681.  The  above  bill  is  dated  August  1877,  6685.  It  is 
general  practice  in  town  for  grocers  to  give  drink  on 
credit,  6694. 

(App.  D,  No.  3,  p.  488.) 

DOBSON,  THOMAS,  Manager  of  Works,  Whiteinch  : 
No  licensed  store  in  connection  with  our  works,  6780. 
Concur  with  Mr  John  Ormiston,  5783.  Drunkenness 
diminished  in  Whiteinch  since  there  was  a  licensed 
grocer,  from  what  cause  don't  know,  5799-5801.  This 
giocer  has  large  trade  in  liquor.  Men  drink  at  home  and 
not  in  publichouse,  6802-3.  Our  works  are  shipbuilding 
yards,  5805.  Men  have  been  earning  less  of  late.  This 
would  lead  to  less  drinking.  Diminution  I  speak  of  was 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  5806-7.  Habits  of  men  getting 
better,  6808. 

DUNDAS,  EGBERT  op  Arniston,  Convener  of  County 
OP  Edinburgh  : 

Spirits  should  be  sold  in  sealed  bottles,  2834.  No 
spirits  should  be  in  shop  except  in  sealed  bottles ;  sealed 
bottles  should  be  small,  2834.  Am  strongly  in  favour  of 
grocers'  licences,  2835.  The  great  dLfficiuty  in  licensing 
IS  selecting  when  there  are  more  applicants  than  licences 
necessary  desirable,  28  41 .  Small  number  of  licences  lead 
to  shebeening,  2844.  Sealed  bottles  only  change  I  should 
recommencL  2846.  Grocers'  should  be  prepared  to  take 
trouble  if  tnought  necessary,  2849.  Not  uncommon  to 
refuse  publichouse  licence  and  grant  grocer's,  2854. 
Would  recommend  sealed  bottles  for  town  as  well  as 
country,  2856.  Would  have  no  restriction  as  to  ap- 
prenticeship, 2859. 

DUNNACHIE,  THOMAS,  Manager  op  Star  Fireclay 
Brickwork,  Qlbnboio: 

Qlenboig  is  about  1^  miles  from  Qartsherrie,  5955. 
Much  annoyed  with  carts  going  round.  They  go  from 
house  to  house  for  orders,  and  give  credit.  5956.  They 
give  orders  on  the  Friday  and  are  supplied  on  Saturday, 
5957.  The  outcome  of  this  practice  is  a  large  number  of 
drunken  women,  5958.  It  is  one  grocer  from  Coatbridge 
who  does  this.  We  have  publichouse  and  crocer's  shop 
close  to  one  another  held  by  same  partv,  omj  a  partition 
between,  5959.  Separation  of  trades  should  be  a  reality. 
This  is  on^  a  sham,  but  there  is  a  deal  of  it  in  count^ 
places.  Ele  is  unlicensed  grocer  on  one  side  of  partition 
and  a  licensed  publican  on  the  other,  5960.    The  fiault 
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lies  with  the  magistrates.  Drunkenness  among  our  work 
people  is  fearfm,  5961.  They  get  their  drink  at  both 
grocer's  and  publichouse.  Wish  to  point  out  that  law  i* 
evaded  by  this  grocer,  shop  being  virtually  a  licensed 
shop  after  all,  5962.  The  grocer  goes  to  the  shop  and 
gets  what  drink  is  wanted,  5964.  U  the  publicnouse 
were  at  a  distance  it  might  be  somewhat  different,  5967. 

DUNNE,  JOHN,  Chief  Constable  of  the  Couxtibs  op 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  : 

Twenty-one  years  in  present  position,  previously  chief 
of  police  at  Newcastle  and  Norwich,  4970.  When  I  was 
at  Newcastle,  besides  publichouse  and  beerhouse  licence, 
there  was  wine  merchants'  licence.  The  grocers'  licence 
did  not  then  exist,  4971-2.  Some  wine  merchant's  had 
retail  licence  also  of  the  nature  of  a  publichouse  licence 
4975-6.  Grocers'  licence  in  England  imknown  until 
passing  of  Act  24  and  25,  Vic.  cap.  21,  sec  2,  4977.  The 
applicant  for  such  licence  by  35  and  36  Vic  cap.  94, 
sec  68,  requires  a  certificate  from  the  justices  that  ctrtain 
statutory  conditions  have  been  complied  with  takes  the 
certificate  to  the  excise,  who  grant  the  licence.  Magis- 
trates have  no  power  to  withhold  the  licence  if  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  4978-81.  Previous  to  this  Act, 
Excise  granted  the  licence,*4982.  The  conditions  requisite 
are  suitable  premises,  no  previous  convictions,  and  no 
conviction  for  felony.  The  Beerhouse  Bill  of  1869  trans- 
ferred granting  of  beerhouse  licences  from  the  excise  to 
the  magistrates,  4984.  The  licence  to  sell  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  premises  granted  without  limitation  of  numbers 
provided  conditions  of  the  Act  are  satisfied,  4986.  Num- 
t)ers  have  not  greatly  increased.  Licensing  authohtiei^ 
complain  of  not  having  the  power  to  withhold  them,  4987. 
These  licences  are  not  numerous  in  Carlisle,  4989.  One 
conviction  this  year  of  a  grocer  for  selling  on  Sunday, 
4991.  Allegations  have  been  made  as  to  women  taking 
home  spirits  from  grocers'  shops.  Have  made  full  inquirj* 
in  my  two  counties  regarding  this.  Result  being  that  no 
evidence  was  got  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case,  4991. 
They  do  not  harbour  people  and  allow  them  to  drink  in 
shop,  but  often  give  a  glass  as  a  treat,  4992.  A  few 
years  ago  a  good  many  cases  of  buying  in  grocers'  shops 
and  drinking  just  outside,  4993.  The  restriction  to  hours 
is  the  same  with  grocers  as  publichouses,  4995.  Grocere' 
licence  appears  in  country  districts  to  be  coveted, 
because  it  brings  more  ordinary  business.  In  Cumber- 
land only  34  grocers  to  189,171  people,  4996.  Proportion 
of  beerhouses  and  publichouses  to  population  1  to 
159, 4999.  Refreshment  houses  sell  no  spirits,  only  wines 
and  liqueurs,  5000-2.  Chairman  of  my  county  authorised 
me  to  state  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  public 
benefit  if  all  those  licences  were  placed  under  the  magis- 
trates, 5003.  There  is  no  general  feeling  against  the 
system  provided  it  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, 5004.  In  Westmoreland  there  are  4  refreshment 
houses  and  16  licensed  grocers.  Beerhouses  and  public- 
houses  are  as  1  to  203  of  the  population.  There  are  fewer 
licensed  houses  in  Westmoreland  than  in  Cumberland, 
because  latter  is  a  mineral  county,  6007.  Believe  the 
grocers'  licences  to  be  held  by  respectable  people  not  of 
small  rental,  5008.  By  Act  of  1869  we  punish  purchaser 
as  well  as  seller  if  reasonable  groimds  to  believe  that  he 
was  instrumental  in  inducm^  the  publican  to  commit 
breach,  5012.  This  law  apphes  merely  to  publichouses 
and  beerhouses,  not  to  grocer,  5013.  I)o  not  know  that 
it  is  illegal  for  grocer  to  ^ve  a  glass  of  wine ;  there  must 
be  proof  of  sale  to  make  it  an  illegal  act,  5015.  It  has  so 
been  held.  By  1874  Act  the  publican  may  entertain 
during  prohibited  hom^s,  the  onus  being  on  him  to  show 
that  it  was  bona  fide  entertainment,  5016.  To  a  certain 
extent  casks  are  kept  in  shop ;  thus  no  doubt  he  could  fill 
bottle  from  cask  and  sell  it  without  being  guilty  of  an 
oflFence,  5021-23.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
drunkenness  in  our  counties  by  introducing  coimter- 
attractions,  such  as  dubs  and  coffee  houses  for  working- 
men,  where  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  are  sold,  periodicsds 
kept,  and  smoking  permitted.  The  Artizan's  Dwelling  Act 
is  doing  much  good  by  doing  away  with  overcro\ming, 
5023-25. 

DURES,  CHARLES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Montrose  : 

Have  held  licence  28  years.  Have  never  made  ficti- 
tious entries  for  evasion  of  Tippling  Act  Was  never 
asked  to  mark  down  anything  else  tor  liquor.  Believe 
drunkenness  is  on  decrease.  Majority  of  sales  are  in  less 
quantities  than  quart  or  pint  bottle.  For  medicinal  pur- 
poses ^eater  quantity  has  been  in  gills,  half-gills,  and 
2  gills  m  customers^  own  flasks,  7742-4.  Consider  Forbes 
M'Kenzie  Act  generally  well  obeyed.  General  grocery 
trade  was  averse  to  semng  for  consumption  on  premises. 
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Beetrictioii  to  quart  bottle  would  drive  parties  to  public- 
house.  Do  not  think  drinking  in  back  shops  is  generally 
carried  on  in  Montrose.  Would  be  injurious  to  trade 
and  community  were  trades  separated,  7774-6.  Present 
law,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
trade.  Don't  think  drinking  on  premises  can  go  on  with- 
out police  being  able  to  see  it,  7746-8.  Instead  of  fixed 
rental,  fixed  licence  of  ;£10,  lOe.  should  be  adopted.  This 
would  keep  small  grocers  out,  7748-50.  Did  not  know 
tiU  this  inquiry  commenced  that  police  had  not  same 
facilities  for  entering  grocers'  shops  as  for  publichouses. 
All  licen^d  grocers  in  Montrose  have  been  acting  on 
that  belief,  7751-2.  Hours  should  be  8  to  8,  and  9  on 
Saturdays,  but  publicans  should  only  sell  for  consump- 
^on  on  premises  after  that  hour,  7752-6.  Grocers  m 
Montrose  could  not  dispense  with  side  doors,  as  mat 
bulk  of  goods  is  brought  in  by  them.  Property  above 
shops  in  Montrose  belong  to  good  many  of  the  grocers 
themselves,  and  would  be  disadvantage  to  them,  after 
laying  out  ^£2000  or  ^£3000,  to  be  prohibited  from  dwell- 
ing in  them,  7756. 

DURWARD,  GEORGE,  Grocer  and  Spirit  Dealer, 
Arbroath: 
Concur  with  Mr  James  Fox,  6907.    Would  be  quite 
agreeable  if  it  were  law  not  to  sell  spirits  under  2  years 
old,  6905. 


E. 

E.  F.,  Pattern-Maker,  Edinburgh: 

For  15  years  been  earning  266.  a  week,  3131.  My  wife 
got  in  debt  with  grocers  unknown  to  mc.  She  went  on 
tippling,  then  left  me.  Grocer's  bill  came  in.  Offered  to 
pay  on  receipt  of  correct  account.  If  not  received  refused 
to  pay.  Never  heard  more  of  account,  3133.  Money- 
lenaers  do  large  business,  3134.  150  loans  in  week  from 
£1  to  £10.,  &.  per  £  interest  Money  lent  to  working 
men,  3 1 34  to  3145.  Am  treasurer  of  yearly  society,  3146. 
We  lend  money  at  Is.  per  £,  3150.  Our  society  is  regis- 
tered, 3153.  Quite  common  for  women  to  get  dnnk 
from  grocers  without  their  husband's  knowledge,  3157. 

ESSLEMONT,  PETER,  Wholesale  Merchant,  Aber- 
deen: 
Formerly  magistrate  of  Aberdeen,  7973.  Statement. — 
In  following  business  have  travelled  good  deal  in  Scot- 
land and  also  in  America.  Lived  in  Aberdeen  for  last 
28  years.  Have  given  considerable  attention  to  subject 
#f  inquiry,  and  was  for  4  years  one  of  magistrates  who 
form  burgh  licensing  court  Have  come  to  conclusion 
'  that  Forbes  M*Eenzie  Act  would  have  been  of  much 
more  value  could  its  clauses  have  been  more  thoroughly 
enforced  in  respect  of  grocers'  Jicen^.  Know  that 
majority  of  licensed  ^cers  systyrmatijtally  and  persist- 
ently violate  their  certificates  by  sellutg  to  be  consumed 
on  premisea  Think  great  good  would  accrue  from  sepa- 
ration of  trades.  Number  of  licensed  grocers  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  for  police  to  detect  many  breaches. 
Police  are  often  induced  to  shut  their  eyes  to  violation 
of  the  law.  Fines  not  sufficient  to  prevent  breaches. 
Transfers  ought  to  be  avoided  except  in  case  of  death 
of  tenant.  Were  trade  carried  on  by  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  number  of  licences  would  be  reducea  to 
a  quarter  or  less  of  present  number,  and  keeping  of  dealers 
fitrictly  to  their  certificates  would  be  easy.  Do  not  think 
those  holding  licence  have  any  legal  claim  to  hold  it  more 
than  one  year  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  there  would  be 
much  ground  for  complaint  by  those  who  have  capital 
invest^  were  they  called  on  at  once  to  conform  to  altera- 
tion of  law.  No  new  licences  should  be  granted,  and 
7  or  10  years  should  be  allowed  to  present  holders 
to  prepare  for  change.  In  rural  districts  business 
mignt  be  done  by  inns  or  hotels.  If  trades  were 
•separated  hawking  could  not  be  done.  After  close  ob- 
servation for  20  years  have  come  to  conclusion  that 
increased  facilities  for  getting  drink  lead  to  more  drinking 
and  prevalence  of  drunkenness.  Diflfer  from  Mr  Mac- 
•donald,  M.P.,  and  others  who  think  to  drink  in  public- 
liouse  is  better  than  at  home.  Restraining  influences 
:are  broujjht  to  bear  on  persons  at  home,  whereas  interest 
of  seller  is  to  supply  as  long  as  money  lasts.  Suppression 
•of  number  of  grocers'  licences  would  not  lead  to  uicreased 
publichouse  drinking.  Publichouses  should  not  exist. 
They  form  great  temptation,  and  prove  a  snare  to  large 
numbers  in  localities  m  which  they  are  situated.  It  has 
l)een  proved  ikat  restriction  of  trade  in  intoxicating 
drinks  is  necessity.  Great  number  of  licences  has  ren- 
dered trade  unremunerative.  To  render  business  profit- 
able inferior  spirits  aie  sold.  Separation  of  trades  would 
reduce  number  to  miDimuni^  and  make  l^;islation  more 
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easy  and  effective.  Hours  should  be  8  to  8.  In  case  of 
spirit  merchants  would  be  hardship  if  drink  could  not  be 
obtained  in  small  quantities.  Cfive  figures  that  show 
operation  of  licensing  court  in  Aberdeen  since  1864.  In 
1854,  127,  and  in  1876,  276  grocers  or  spihtdealers. 
Figures  refer  to  royalty,  boundary  of  which  was  extended 
in  1871.  In  end  of  1873  an  influential  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  to  consider  best  means  of  removiujg 
evils  of  intemperance,  at  which  a  motion  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  appointing  committee  to  draw  up 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reduction  of  publichouse  licences, 
limitation  of  hours  of  sale,  abolition  of  grocers'  licences 
and  court  of  appeal ;  and  at  subsequent  meeting  to  hear 
report  of  committee,  the  finding  of  meeting  was  that  it  is 
desirable,  with  view  to  ultimate  separation  of  trades,  no 
new  grocer's  licence  be  granted  nor  transferred.  Was, 
however,  agreed  not  to  press  resolution  on  magistrates  till 
1^'slature  had  decided  as  to  alteration  of  statute.  71 
publichouses  under  XIO  rent,  and  from  ^10  to  £20,  62 
in  Aberdeen.  Magistrates  have  b^n  improving  this 
state  of  thinss  since,  7974.  As  soon  as  vest^  interests 
will  permit  change  should  be  made,  7976.  No  efifective 
means  without  separation,  but  reduction  of  number  of 
licences  and  making  breaches  punishable  by  forfeiture  of 
certificate  would  give  holders  stronger  interest  in  kee^nng 
law,  and  detection  would  not  be  so  difficult,  7976*-77. 
Drinking  in  grocers'  shops  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Have  seen  it  when  visitmg  houses  when  transfers  were 
wanted,  7979.  Respectable  licensed  grocers  are  fre- 
quently Commissioners  of  Police,  and  owing  to  that, 
working  of  Act  is  exceedingly  awkward,  7980-1.  Good 
many  in  trade  think  this  restriction  is  arbitrary,  and  not 
so  much  a  breach  of  morality.  Say  that  advisedly, 
7982-4.  In  some  cases  police  are  encouraged,  and  in 
some  not  Depends  more  on  energ}'  of  superintendent, 
who  is  always  affected  by  tone  of  commissioners,  7986-9. 
100  police  in  Aberdeen,  only  half  of  which  number  can 
be  on  duty  at  one  time,  7991. 

EWEN,  Provost  op  Hawick  : 

Justice  of  peace  of  county  of  Koxburgh,  941.  Four 
years  magistrate,  942.  Returns  relating  to  Hawick  show 
decrease  of  11  CTocers*  licences  in  8  yeai-s,  944  ;  and  de- 
crease of  all  licensed  houses  ;  29  convictions  against 
grocers  last  10  years,  944.  There  may  be  evasions,  but 
they  are  difficult  ta  detect,  949.  Trade  better  conducted 
by  grocers'  shops  than  spirit  shops,  954.  Minimum  rent 
would  not  work,  956.  Would  leave  that  to  licensing 
authorities,  957.  In  licensing  new  premises  don't  allow 
back  doors,  958,  or  commimication  between  shop  and 
house,  961.  We  sometimes  refuse  to  renew  after  one 
conviction,  962.  Lai^ge  grocers'  trade  done  in  co-opera- 
tive stores  where  liquors  are  not  sold,  974.  Many 
hawkers'  carts  go  out  from  Hawick,  but  do  legitimate 
trade ;  if  not,  law  stringent  enough  to  check  them,  980-1. 
As  law  stands  the  ratepayers  have  matter  much  in  their 
own  hands,  984.  Number  drunk  and  incapable  last  3 
years,  990.  Don't  approve  of  quart  minimum,  991. 
Grocers  should  close  at  8  p.m.,  991.  Could  not  prevent 
them  selling  drink  at  hours  when  they  could  sell  other 
commodities,  994. 


FAIRBAIRN,  A.,  Licensed  Grocer,  Greenock: 

Concur  with  Mr  I  vie  Scott.  Was  36  years  in  business, 
have  now  retired  from  it,  and  am  commission-merchant, 
5442. 

FAIRLESS,  WILLIAM  DEAN,  M.D.,  Proprietor  and 
Resident  Physician  of  Bothwbll  Asylum: 
Presents  protest  signed  by  74  medical  men  in  Glasgow. 
Protest  states  strong  persuasion  of  those  signing  that 
facilities  afforded  by  system  of  grocers'  licences  have  in- 
jurious tendency.  Trade  removed  from  police  super- 
vision, affords  special  facilities  for  violation  of  certificate, 
and  female  drinking,  and  interferes  with  treatment  of 
habitual  drinkers.  Protest  against  continuance  of  system 
on  grounds  moral  and  medical.  Separation  of  trades  a 
practical  step  to  mitigate  evils  of  intemperance,  5927. 
Two  classes  of  signatures.  1st  General  practitioners, 
chiefly  among  middle  and  working  classes.  2d.  Pro- 
fessors and  teachers  of  medical  science,  physicians  and 
suigeons  of  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums,  police  surgeons 
ana  medical  officers  of  health.  Opinions  of  so  large  a 
body  of  medical  men  worthy  of  being  carefully  weighed. 
Almost  every  practitioner  can  give  abundance  of  illustra- 
tions of  these  statements.  Many  leaders  of  l^e  profession 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  tnat  in  health  and  disease 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  often  not  only  useless  but  positively 
injuxions,  5927. 
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FALCONER,  JOSEPH,  Bakeb,  ABiBMnzr: 

Aml  in  the  halHt  of  passing  goootr's  shop  every  inoni*> 
ing  about  7 '30  or  8  o'clock,  and  see  men  and  women 
ooming  out  of  it  The  sale  of  drink  is  a  continual  thing 
£n)m  mmning  to  night,  to  go  in  and*  have  a  glass  of  whisky 
or  pint  of  porter,  and  policemen  do  the  same.  Many 
other  shops  do  the  same  thing.  In  Qallowgate  you  will 
get  drink  in  all  the  shops,  bee  half  a  dozen  people  go 
every  Saturday  night  to  shop  referred  to  at  11  and  12 
o^diock,  uod  come  out  with  bottles,  7965-6.  Have  seen 
parties  watch  outside  that  shop  and  then  go  in  and  have 
a  glassi  Have  got  it  myself  there.  Don't  believe  there 
are  20  nrocers'  shops  where  you  will  not  get  drink,  7967. 
When  drinkinff,  orank  more  in  grocer's  than  in  public- 
house^  Never  had  least  difficulty  iu  getting  it,  7868-9. 
Thia  went  on  for  perhaps  10  years.  Stopped  it  nine  months 
ago.  When  I  have  to  go  to  grooms  shop  see  same  things 
yel,  7971-2. 

FISHER,  ROBERT,  Licknsbd  Qbocer,  Dunfermline: 
Secretary  of  Dunfermline  and  district  licensed  grocers' 
association,  194a  District  ii/cludes  radius  of  six  miles, 
1948.  Dunfermline  has  18,000  inhabitants,  54  licensed 
grocers,  31  publichouses,  and  9  hotels,  194«3~4.  56  grocers 
connected  with  association,  43  in  the  town,  and  13  in 
country.  All  support  my  statements,  1045-47.  Trade 
almost  unanimous  that  hours  should  be  shortened. 
Hours  should  be  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  1949-52. 
Publichouses  should  also  be  restricted,  1954.  Some 
grocers  less  scrupulous  than  others  about  keeping  the 
&w,  1959.  Would  not  personally  object  to  pint  mait, 
1964.  Gill  limit  would  suit  poorer  localities  better,  1965. 
Would  leave  matter  of  serving  apprenticeship  to  the 
magistrates,  1967.  There  should  be  a  rental  test,  1970. 
Have  no  objection  to  police  supervision,  1976. 

FORBES,  JOHN,  Licensed  Grocer,  QLAfioow: 

Concur  with  Mr  Ogilvy,  5508.  If  trades  separated, 
would  not  know  which  to  stand  by.  It  would  extinguish 
most  of  us.  It  takes  both  to  be  profitable  to  licensed 
grocer,  5509-5512. 

FORD,  JAMES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Leith: 

Bent  £1*1  f  and  £2  for  stora^^e,  3463.  Convenience  to 
public  to  get  groceries  and  spirits  at  same  shop.  Having 
no  cask  untapped  in  shop  would  be  very  inconvenient 
for  me,  3464.  Increased  police  supervision  would  make 
no  difference.  Do  not  object  to  sealed  bottles  or  togill 
Tninimum.  Grocers  shoiud  close  at  8  P.M.,  3467.  Imi- 
fotm  fixed  rental  would  not  work,  3470.  Would  leave  it 
to  local  authority  to  fix,  3471.  Object  to  communication 
between  house  and  shop,  3476.  Have  back  door  to  my 
shop  for  taking  in  heavy  goods  only,  3477.  Do  not 
ai>prove  of  separating  sale  of  spirits  from  that  of  beer  and 
wine,  3479.  Never  been  asked  to  make  fictitious  entries. 
2480.  Parties  bred  to  trade  should  have  preference  in 
receiving  licence,  3494. 

FORD,  JAMES,  of  William  Ford  &  Sons,  Leith: 
Wholesale  spirit,  wine,  tea,  and  sugar  merchants,  8765. 
Sell  about  200,000  gallons  Scotch  spirits  in  a  year,  8786- 
88.  Sell  very  little  foreign  spirit,  8789.  If  fine  it  is 
sometimes  blended.  One  quality  is  used  for  methylated 
spirits,  another  quality  for  Bntish  wine  making,  and 
another  by  some  for  whisky.  It  is  not  fine  qualify,  but 
not  really  unwholesome.  Other  qualities  are  so  pure 
that  they  are  fit  for  making  essences.  That  as  a  rule 
we  take  when  we  do  take  it,  8790.  It  is  made  from 
potatoes  and  from  rye  grain,  8791.  American  whisky  I 
have  seen  is  very  coarse,  and  must  be  rectified,  8792. 
Am  partner  in  a  rectifying  firm,  8793.  Am  not  aware 
that  the  foreign  spirit  is  ready  for  consumption  sooner 
than  Scotch.  It  does  not  improve  by  keeping  in  the  way 
of  being  more  wholesome,  but  it  becomes  more  palatable, 
8798.  When  used  for  mixing,  it  is  when  it  first  comes 
over,  8800.  We  have  very  few  orders  for  new  Scotch 
spirits  except  imder  bond,  8802.  We  mix  a  certain 
quantity  of  new  with  old.  The  dealers  do  much  the 
same  with  it  as  shippers  do  with  brandy.  No  one 
distiller's  whisky  can  oe  drunk  with  pleasure  by  the 
general  public,  8805.  It  requires  to  be  blended,  accord- 
uig  to  the  dealer^s  opinion,  8806.  Brandies  are  blended 
abroad,  but  we  blend  here  if  we  choose,  8808.  Never 
knew  or  heard  of  brandy  being  diluted  and  altered  before 
sale,  8811.  It  comes  over  here  so  low  that  it  would  be 
imnecessary  to  dilute  it,  8813.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  grain  whisky  passes  out  of  bond  before  six  months 
old,  8814.  Some  goes  into  consumption  within  a  week, 
881&-17.  Don't  agree  with  those  who  say  that  new  grain 
spirit  is  not  so  wholesome  as  old,  8819.  Would  not  say 
the  same  of  malt  whisky.  It  requires  age  to  put  it  in 
same  position  as  new  grain,  8820-22.  Malt  and  grain 
blended  are  more  palatable,  8823.    Don't  believe  then  is 
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any  spirit  that  goes  to  a  nan^  head  atonce«o  as  termtka 
him  n^dly  dmnk,  8826.  There  is  no  sodi  thoig  as 
adukeration  by  putting  anything  into  v^^tkVf  86i7. 
'Breaking*  brandy  does  not  introduce  iniaiioBa^aaieBtB. 
It  is  done  for  profit,  8880-33.  Mixing  does  not  make  a 
deleterious  whnky,  8836.  Whoispeakmg  of  gndn  whisky, 
I  mean  that  made  in  the  Ooffev  stilL  Pot-st^  wUsky 
has  fusel  oil  in  it,  8888.  We  sell  malt  wfaidcy  under  six 
months  old.  There  is  fusel  oQ  in  it;  and  sdfdom  drank 
pure,  8639-41.  No  difference  in  quality  we  edl  to 
publican  and  grocer,  8842.  If  gxooeis,  as  they  say,  ac^ 
better  whisky,  it  must  be  because  publiesn  reduces  his 
for  profit,  8843.  Have  had  whisky  aged  by  PhibW 
patoit.  Consider  it  of  no  use  oommeroially,  and  not 
more  palatable,  8844-49.  Dont  beti«ve  keepmg  whiricy 
in  bond  makes  any  diffeienee  as  far  as  tendoing  it  more 
ifdiolesome.  Have  had  ^reat  ezperionce  in  tasking 
whiskies,  and  find  no  injunous  effects  firann  new  wbiidcy, 
8851.  I  refer  to  grain  whisky;  malt  is  better  of  being 
kept,  8863.  Draw  distinction  betwwn  the  two,  8868. 
There  is  more  fusel  oil  in  beer  than  whisky.  It  is  mote 
a  prejudice  against  it  than  any  real  harav  8654.  It  is 
not  deleterious  in  small  quantities,  8854.  Many  grocers 
bond  their  whisky  and  many  do  not.  Many  have  not 
capital  to  do  it,  8856.  Grocers  may  keep  better  article 
than  publican.  In  many  cases  their  customers  aze  of  a 
class  who  are  able  to  pay  for  a  better  article,  6856. 

FORSYTH,  GEORGE,  Unlicensed  Grocke,  Edbsbuboh  ; 

Concurred  generally  with  Mr  Gibson,  3021.  Profits 
on  liquor  20  to  50  per  cent,  3022.  Evasions  common 
among  low^  class  of  grocers,  3026.  In  small  towns  seme 
people  make  their  living  from  selling  spirits,  3048.  If 
trades  were  separated  I  tiiink  half  would  chooee  lioeneei 
half  grocery,  3040. 

FOX,  JAMES,  Gbocer  and  Wine  and  Spirit   Msb- 
CHANT,  Arbroath  : 

Submits  m^norialsigned  bv  33  licensed  grocers,  Arbraath^ 
and  2  others,  setting  lorth  that  the  subscribers  think  the 
present  system  of  licensing  grocers  works  well,  and  that 
mature  consideration  should  nrecede  any  alteration.  That 
separation  of  the  trades  would  be  unfair  to  tiie  licensed 
grocers,  many  of  them  having  built  and  fitted  up  tiieir 
premises,  and  consequentiy  would  suffer  ereat  loss. 
Separation  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  puolic ;  ihey 
prefer  to  purchase  fix)m  grocer  rather  than  from  publican. 
Deny  that  licensed  crocers  undersell  their  grocenea. 
Quart  minimum  would  be  of  no  benefit  Great  propor- 
tion of  liquor  sold  in  Arbroath  is  in  small  quantities,  and 
not  in  bottles.  Very  littie  consumption  on  grocers*  pre- 
mises. That  supplying  servants  and  travellers  with  drink 
is  unknown,  ana  irregularities  are  only  known  in  isolated 
cases.  Restriction  of  rental  is  unnecessary.  Change  of 
hours  is  imcalled  for  so  long  as  publicans  remain  as  they 
are.  Fictitious  entries  never  hesoad  of  in  Arbroath.  No 
complaints  from  working-men  as  to  this.  L^islation  on 
grocers'  licences  is  uncalled  for,  6879.  49  licensed  grocers 
Arbroath ;  some  refused  to  sign,  and  want  of  time  pie- 
vented  us  getting  the  others,  6881-2.  There  may  be 
places  where  a  littie  is  consumed  on  the  premises,  6883. 
A  littie  alteration  on  the  hours  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. Should  not  open  before  8,  and  should  close  at 
8  or  9,  Saturdays  included,  6886-90.  In  Arbroath  3  or 
4  grocers  and  several  co-operative  stores  unlicensed, 
6891-2.  Magistrates  are  trying  to  reduce  number  of 
licences,  6897.  50  licences  to  nopulation  of  20,000, 6898. 
In  some  cases  it  is  a  hardship  to  refose  grocers  the 
licence,  6899.  Would  be  quite  agreeable  if  it  were  law 
not  to  sell  spirits  under  two  years  old.  Would  be  very 
great  improvement,  6903-4.  Would  be  improvement  to 
have  dwelling  house  apart  from  the  shop,  6906. 

ERASER,  ALEXANDER,  Licensed  Gboceb,  GLAaoow. 
See  Mb  OGILVIE. 

ERASER,  ROBERT,  Distzllbb,  Bbaokla,  iNVBRNiflB^ 
bhibb: 

Malt  whisky  is  not  palatable  till  three  months  old. 
Fusel  oil  will  remain  whatever  the  age  of  the  spirit  may 
be.  It  can  only  be  separated  in  the  manu&ctnre  by  more 
carefol  distillation,  8609-10.  Some  samples  are  therefore 
more  charged  with  it  than  others,  8611.  The  method 
adopted  in  the  old  still  called  the  *  pot,'  not  much  used 
now,  produced  a  better  quality  of  spirit,  8611-12.  When 
whisky  falls  into  the  hands  of  retailers,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  they  may  make  of  it,  8612.  When  mixed 
with  foreign  spirit  whisky  is  quite  an  altered  article, 

8613.  The  greater  the  age  the  safer  and  better  the  spirits 

8614.  K  ruaely  distilled  it  would  re5[uire  a  longer  period 
to  refine,  8616.    Fancy  raw  grain  whisky  is  more  heavily 
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oliaigBd  with  faael  oil  tiian  malt  whisky.  With  nw  grain 
YOU  get  all  the  i]](q)eE£ectioii8  and  impurities  of  the  grain 
mto  the  spirit,  8616.  These  injurious  matters  evapo- 
rate when  in  th^  caak,  8617.  We  sell  to  large  houses 
in  London,  Qlasgow,  and  Edinboigh,  and  to  a  small 
extent  a  smaller  class  of  people  in  the  country.  The 
latter  take  it  for  retail  purposes  at  three  or  four  months 
<dd  Seldom  send  helow  that  age  to  retail  trade.  Relaxa- 
tioa  of  excise  rules  has  heen  great  benefit  in  the  way  of 
tQlowing  the  maturing  of  spirit^  8618.  A  retail  dealer 
anxkms  for  large  profit  very  often  buys  at  the  lowest  pos- 
aible  price,  and  much  newer  than  parties  who  pay  dearer 
in  proportion,  8619-20.  Very  little  whisky  supplied 
under  three  months,  8621.  Wholesale  dealers  retain  in 
bond  for  some  time,  8621.  The  large  proportion  of 
retail  trade  supplied  by  dealers,  and  not  by  distillers. 
Don't  bow  what  the  dealers  may  do  with  the  whisky  in 
way  of  *  cooking,'  8624.  Often  find  dealers  selling  my 
wlusky  for  less  than  they  paid  me.  Presumption  is  adul- 
teration, 8626.  Qreat  deal  of  German  spirit  has  been 
brought  into  use  by  wholesale  dealers  for  mixing  pur- 
poses. It  is  very  injurious,  8629.  It  would  impose 
a  heavy  tax  on  many  distillers  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  send  out  whisky  for  one  or  two  years  after  its  manu- 
£Eicture.  It  would  entail  large  warehouse  accommodation, 
8630.  Bonded  stores  at  my  distillery  are  my  own  jjro- 
peily,  8631.     Once  out  of  bond,  no  way  of  preventing 

J*  [its  getting  into  consumption,  8682.  Never  was  aware 
any  poisonous  element  in  new  whisky.  It  may  be 
injured  oy  the  introduction  of  poisonous  articles  after  it 
leaves  the  diertillery,  8633.  Do  not  think  being  compelled 
to  keep  spirits  for  six  months  would  be  of  disadvantage 
to  the  custiller,  8636.  Whisky  is  perfectly  wholesome 
before  the  age  of  two  years,  8636.  Ghfeater  part  of  iniury 
done  is  by  adulteration  on  the  part  of  dealers,  such  as 
with  Qerman  spirits,  8636-38.  Oerman  spirits  are  dis- 
tilled and  discharged  at  a  hidi  temperature,  and  cannot 
£ul  to  be  injurious,  8639.  There  are  sufficient  checks  to 
prevent  a  distiller  adulterating,  8640.  Temperature  at 
which  it  is  distilled  affects  the  quality.  The  greater  the 
heat  you  drive  the  fasel  oil  through  the  better  qualities, 
8642. 

FULTON,  Mrs,  Glasgow: 

Know  of  two  cases  of  ladies  who  said  they  had  acquired 
drinking  habits  at  grocers'.  They  would  not  have  entered 
a  public-house,  4543.  In  one  case  it  was  got  in  sealed 
bottles,  in  the  other  in  small  quantities,  and  neither  of 
their  husbands  aware  of  it,  4544. 

G. 
G.  H.,  CuTTBB,  Dundee  : 

About  two  years  ago  got  an  accoxmt  knew  nothing  of 
from  a  licensed  grocer  in  Dundee.  Got  detailed  account, 
and  asked  what '  sundries'  meant  He  said,  *  if  you  pay 
the  rest  I  will  let  you  off  with  the  sundries.  After  that 
paid  him  off  all  but  6s.,  and  he  was  to  send  detailed 
aocount  of  what  I  had  paid.  Have  never  heard  of  it 
sinoe,  6621.  About  four  years  ago  a  man  sent  in  a  large 
aoeoimt.  Knew  there  was  a  lot  of  whisky,  and  questioned 
him.  Delayed  paying  him,  and  then  he  said  ne  would 
take  off  one-half  if  1  paid  the  rest,  which  I  did.  In 
another  case  did  not  see  the  book,  but  know  it  was  done, 
6622.  Could  bring  up  many  equally  bad  cases,  6623.  It 
was  one  shop  where  they  dropped  the  account,  and 
anoth^  where  they  took  off  one  half,  6624. 

GALL,  GEOBGE,  School  Board  Officer,  Aberdeen  : 
Formerly  constable  in  burgh  police  for  nine  years. 
Have  done  police  duty  all  over  the  burgh.  Have  best 
possible  opportunity  of  seeing  how  licensed  grocers  con- 
duct business.  Of  2^  licensed  grocers  only  about  one- tenth 
part  conduct  their  trade  in  conformity  with  law.  Great 
majori^  of  them  are  publichouses  with  grocers'  licences, 
as  drink  is  sold  daily  for  consumption  on  the  premises. 
One>fouith  of  licensed  grocers  keep  very  small  stock  of 
groceries.  Number  of  tnem  open  about  6  A.M.,  and  even 
earlier,  to  sell  drink,  and  great  number  keep  open  after 
11  P.M.  for  same  purpose.  Quite  common  for  grocers  to 
sell  spdrits  in  open  oottles  to  children  as  messengers. 
Have  it  fi»m  licensed  grocers  themselves  that  they  fre- 
quently sen  drink  to  married  women,  and  make  fictitious 
entries.  Believe  that  not  more  than  half  the  licensed 
nocers  in  Aberdeen  were  bred  to  trade.  Have  often 
known  them  to  live  in  back^x>om  to  shop,  and  selling  by 
side-door  on  Sundays.  The  Act  is  &r  m>m  being  strictly 
carried  out  in  Aberdeen.  Idoensed  grocers  in  county  are 
generally  dass  of  men  of  good  business  habits  and  stand- 
ing. Great  majority  sell  general  goods,  and  have  served 
apprenticeship  to  trade.    *^^  ^  much  better  observed 
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in  county.  Police  orgamsation  is  much  superior.  Think 
separation  of  trades  would  be  great  improvement,  7940. 
Would  not  be  afraid  of  driving  people  to  publichouse, 
7941.  Would  diminish  drinking.  Parties  who  will  have 
drink  will  go  to  publichouse,  while  others  would  keep 
away  from  it,  7949.  Some  people  take  drink  because 
they  get  it  at  grocers,  who  would  not  take  it  if  they  had  to 
go  to  publichouses  for  it,  7950.  Did  not  report  things  I 
saw  because  got  no  encouragement  from  police  autho- 
rities ;  rather  the  reverse.  Sometimes  parties  were 
brought  up,  sometimes  not,  7942-6.  Left  lorce  in  May 
1873,  and  have  been  School  Board  officer  since  then, 
7947-8. 

GIBSON,  THOMAS,  Messrs   R.   &   T.  Gibbon,  Un- 
ucENSED  Grocer,  Edinburgh  : 

Hardships  of  unlicensed  grocers,  3007.  Groceries  sale 
subordinate  to  spirit,  3011.  Grocer  starting  business 
can't  get  on  without  licence,  3013.  If  trades  were  sepa- 
rated, new  class  of  spirit  dealer  would  pay,  3014.  Would 
be  great  hardship  to  separate  trades  suddenly,  3036. 
Hawking  common  in  county  of  Peebles,  3049. 

GILL,  JAMES ;  Licensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh  : 

Rent  £45,  3463.  It  is  not  the  case  that  grocers  sell 
in  open  vessels,  3491.  Carters  require  to  stop  at  grocer's 
to  deliver  goods,  and  so  may  lead  people  to  believe  they 
go  in  for  drink,  3494. 

GILLESPIE,  JOHN,  W.S.,  Clerk  of  Peace,  County  op 
Edinburgh  ; 

Lists  of  licences  in  county,  2124.  Decrease  of  'hotels 
and  publichouses ;  increase  of  grocers,  2159.  Grocer's 
licence  given  when  publichouse  refused,  2160.  Small 
Debt  Court  cases  of  disputed  accounts  common,  2164. 
Act  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  18.  Justices'  Small  Debt  Act  enables 
us  to  deal  with  them,  2166.  Entry  of  spirits  as  *  goods ' 
common,  2170.  Justices  alwavs  read  *  goods*  as  *  spirits,' 
and  strike  off,  2170.  Money  lenders  claiming  in  Small 
Debt  Court,  2170.  This  class  of  case  increasing,  disputed 
accounts  decreasing,  2173.  Money  lenders  greater  evil 
to  working  man,  2173.  Increase  in  some  parts  of  county, 
owing  to  works  being  started,  2181.  Justices  differ  as 
to  effects  of  grocers'  licences,  2182.  Have  reason  to  be- 
lieve unlicensed  grocers  sell  spirits,  2191. 

GOODFELLOW,   JAMES ;    City    Missionary,   Edin- 
burgh : 

Speak  almost  from  personal  knowledge  of  grocers  sell- 
ing to  be  consumed  on  premises,  3063.  Told  of  this  by 
people  in  district,  3064.  Female  drinking  increasing, 
3064.    They  won't  go  to  publichouse,  3066. 

GRAHAM,  Ex-Bailie  GEORGE  T.,  Flax  SmnfBB  and 
Jute  Manufacturer,  Dundee  : 

Agree  very  much  with  Provost  Robertson.  195 
licensed  grocers  in  Dundee,  15  of  £10  rental,  96  of  £16, 
and  26  of  £20.  Would  suggest  ;£30  minimum,  6938. 
Would  insist  on  laige  premises,  6941-43.  Employ  a 
large  number  of  hands,  6944.  Better  liquor,  believe  you 
get,  at  respectable  grocer's  than  at  publican's.  No  person 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  liquor  unless  it  is  2  years  old, 
6945-47.  If  not  mixed,  licmor  might  be  as  good  in  the 
one  place  as  in  the  other.  Public  anal}[st,  if  he  did  his 
duty,  might  prevent  adulteration,  but  it  would  require 
more  than  one  in  a  place  like  Dundee.  The  quality  of 
the  spirit  should  be  thoroughly  looked  after,  6948-65. 
Grocers'  hours  should  be  from  8  to  8,  and  9  on  Satur- 
days, and  would  like  pint  minimum  sealed,  6957.  Have 
great  objection  to  sellmg  in  small  quantities  and  in  o^n 
vessels,  6958-59.  Don't  believe  that  through  setting 
credit  at  grocer's  people  drink  more  than  if  they 
got  it  at  publichouse.  When  a  man  wants  money  he  can 
go  to  the  pawnshop,  6963-64. 

GRANT,  JAMES,  Superintendent  op  Poucb,  Luth  : 
Population  of  Leith,  52,000 ;  309  licensed  houses,  of 
which  166  are  grocers,  30  or  40  of  whom  are  wholesale 
.  dealers,  2890-92.  The  number  of  licensed  houses  has 
increased  by  about  30  in  last  10  years,  2903.  Average 
convictions  last  10  years  have  been,  1  against  hotels,  5| 
against  publichouses,  5^  against  grocers,  and  14  against 
shebeen-keepers,  2905.  Have  no  doubt  some  grocers  of 
the  lower  class  evade  the  law,  2907.  Magistrates  tiy  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  houses,  2910.  There  are  good 
many  unlicensed  erocere  in  Leith,  2913.  Have  known  of 
sale  in  open  vessels,  2919.  From  8th  September  last  to 
present  date  175  males  and  67  females  apprehended  for 
drunkenness ;  only  3  men  and  6  women  admitted  having 
got  the  drink  in  or  from  grocers'  shops,  2922.    If  grocers 

Srohibited  selling,  new  class  of  licence  must  be  intro- 
uced,  2929.     More  police  supervision  desirable,  2932. 
Transfers  should  not  be  granted  to  creditors,  2939. 
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HAIG,  WM.  JAMES,  op  Dollarpield  : 

Am  a  licensing  justice  of  peace,  Clackmannanshire, 
2068.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  quality  of 
spirit,  2070.  Lower  class  houses  sell  harsh  and  coarse 
spirit^  2072.  Compulsory  uniformity  of  quality  would 
diminish  small  traders,  2078.  Deposit  should  be  made 
equal  to  rental,  2080.  To  be  forfeited  with  licence  on  con- 
viction, 2080.  Would  fix  minimum  deposit  at  ^£26, 2083. 
Excise  could  ensure  uniform  quality,  2089. 

HAIG,  WM.    HENRY,   General  Secretary   of  the 
Distillers'  Company  (Limited)  : 

Speak  as  an  individual,  and  opinions  may  not  be  those 
of  other  members  of  the  Company,  8667.  We  have  six 
distilleries,  8668.  Company  formed  last  May.  Distil  at 
rate  of  seven  to  eight  million  gallons  a  year,  8670.  Before 
May  we  were  individual  firms,  8671.  Chief  customers 
are  wholesale  dealers,  8673.  Always  sell  in  wholesale 
quantities.  Smallest  quantities  from  500  to  1000  callons, 
principally  new  spirits,  which  we  keep  in  our  bonded 
stores  m  some  cases,  8674-78.  Spirits  are  taken  out  at 
all  ages,  the  great  majority  under  three  years  old.  Often 
sent  away  immediately  after  being  warehoused.  In  some 
cases  not  a  week  old,  but  then  they  are  generally  remov^ed 
to  another  bond,  8679-81.  A  considerable  portion  has 
duty  paid  at  the  distillery  store,  and  does  not  go  into 
bond  at  all.  This  goes  into  consumption  at  once, 
8683-84.  At  our  distillery  at  Kirkliston  there  is  over 
j£40,000  worth  of  whisky  in  the  bonded  store,  on  which 
duty  has  not  yet  been  paid,  8687-88.  We  have  not 
bonded  stores  that  could  contain  a  year's  manufacture, 
8590.  If  it  was  prohibited  to  sell  whisky  before  one, 
two,  or  three  years*  old,  a  large  increase  of  capital  would 
de  required  by  those  who  kept  it  under  bond.  It  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  whisky  very  much,  8693. 
The  amoimt  of  spirits  in  bond  is  annually  increasing, 
8694.  We  are  budding  warehouses  every  month,  8695. 
Whisky  is  on  the  average  kept  fully  six  months,  8696. 
If  twelve  months  were  given  to  the  trade  before  any  com- 
pulsory law  as  to  keeping,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
8697.  In  new  whisky  the  presence  of  deleterious  elements 
is  inevitable,  8698.  We  extract  the  fusel  oil  at  rate  of 
about  80  gallons  from  24,000  gallons  of  proof  spirit, 
*  8699-8702.  Produce  bottle  of  it,  and  also  of^  grain  spirit 
after  extraction  of  fusel  oil,  8698-8706.  Strength  of  the 
spirit  is  65  or  66  over  proof.     It  is  reduced  to  11  over 

froof  for  the  market  The  dealers  flavour  it,  8707-9. 
t  is  a  marketable  article  if  put  into  sherry  casks,  8710. 
It  is  at  present  quite  flavourless,  and  perfectly  whole- 
some, 8712.  The  fusel  oil  is  left  chiefly  in  the  malt 
spirit  It  is  the  flavouring  matter  in  malt  spirit,  8712. 
There  is  more  fusel  oil  in  malt  than  in  raw  grain  whisky 
as  it  goes  to  the  market,  8714.  Silent  spirit,  as  produced, 
is  as  uree  from  fusel  oil  as  we  can  make  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  free  it  entirely,  8717-18.  We  distil  malt  spirit 
also.  We  don't  extract  the  oil  from  it,  but  run  it  as  pure 
as  we  can  to  obtain  a  flavour,  8719-21.  Don't  think  it 
is  ever  free  from  it,  so  long  as  it  retains  any  flavour.  It 
becomes  more  wholesome  by  keeping,  8723.  New 
malt  whisky  is  unwholesome,  and  shoulil  not  be  drunk 
before  it  is  twelve  months  old,  8724-25.  Have  never 
seen  Phibb's  patent  for  agein;:?  spirits,  and  can't  say 
anything  about  it,  8727-31.  Spirit  made  from  bad  com 
never  so  good  as  from  good  corn.  Never  made  from  pota- 
toes and  such  articles  in  this  country.  German  spirits 
are.  We  hold  them  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  8732-34. 
Potato  spirit  does  not  contain  more  fusel  oil  tnan  grain 
spirit  6  is  very  pure,  but  does  not  mature  so  well, 
8735.  It  gets  worse  by  keeping,  so  prevention  of  sale  of 
spirits  till  they  had  been  a  year  in  bond  might  destrov 
the  sale  of  German  spirits,  8737-39.  In  the  Coffey  still, 
the  oil  is  extracted  half  way,  8741.  The  fusel  oil  is  con- 
densed before  the  spirit  condenses,  8744.  There  is  some 
fusel  oil  in  every  spirit  that  goes  to  market  It  is  a 
generic  term,  and  includes  all  essential  oils,  chemical  oils 
of  different  kinds,  8748-51.  When  spirit  is  kept  in  cask, 
fusd  oil  gets  absorbed  bv  wood,  8752.  It  purifies  with 
age ;  the  more  access  to  the  atmosphere  the  more  readily 
it  escapes,  but,  of  course,  with  loss  in  quantity,  8755-66. 
The  loss  allowed  by  excise  ranges  from  1  per  cent  under 
one  month  to  18  per  cent  under  seven  years,  8768.  Sup- 
posing whisky  to  be  kept  for  two  years,  excise  allow  loss  of 
of  8  per  cent.,  8760.  There  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  value,  8762.  A  man  with  capital  would  have  a  pull 
if  sale  was  restricted,  8764.  It  would  operate  hardly  on 
the  small  man,  8765.  The  silent  spirit  is  sent  over  to 
Ireland.  They  mix  it  with  their  nighly  flavoured  jjot 
still  spirits.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  deleterious  spirits 
is  sent  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  8766-70.  A  large 
quantity  of  German  spirit  comes  to  Scotland.     Don't 
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know  to  what  extent  it  is  used  in  mixing,  877L  Knoir 
it  is  largely  used,  because  we  are  often  referred  by  cob- 
tomers  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  it  is  so  and  so,  8772. 
We  often  hear  from  customers  of  their  treating  their 
whisky  with  German  spirit,  8774.  They  do  not  mix  our 
spirit  with  German,  but  substitute  German  in  place  of  it, 
8776.  Our  spirit  and  the  German  are  in  com^^tion.  I 
hold  their^s  to  be  more  unwholesome,  8778-79.  Silent 
spirit  is  Is.  lid.  per  proof  gallon.  Duty  lOs.  Duty  oik 
foreign  spirit  lOs.  6d.,  8781-83.  The  minimum  strength 
of  whisky  sold  by  publicans  and  grocers  should  be  defined 
by  law.  If  a  stanaard  strength,  less  chance  of  deleterious 
ingredients  being  mixed  wim  it  They  may  give  appa- 
rent strength  or  nip,  but  the  hydrometer  will  uiow 
whether  it  is  alcohohc  strength  or  not,  8784. 

HAMILTON,  Rev.  Mr,  Langside,  Glasgow  : 

My  district  is  not  a  mining  one.  There  are  only  two 
licensed  grocers  in  it  and  4  publichouses  to  about  lOOO 
persons,  6666.  So  far  as  I  know  of  licensed  grocers, 
their  trade  is  quite  legitimate,  5658.  Very  little  sale  in 
small  quantities  in  my  district,  nor  is  there  much  de- 
mand from  publichouses,  5658.  Believe  grocers'  shops  in 
district  to  be  well  conducted,  5660.  Have  not  heara  of 
women  being  induced  to  drink  by  sale  of  spirits  in  pro- 
vision shops,  6664. 

HARPER,  Rev.  Mr,  Established  Church,  Wishaw  : 
Have  formed  decided  opinion  in  fetvour  d  piesent 
system,  5635-37.  Have  heard  of  no  abuse,  and  tnink  it 
better  than  that  people  should  go  to  publichoaae,  5638. 
It  affords  respectable  opportunity  to  people  to  get  epirita 
when  they  require  them,  5639-40.  Would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  a  class  of  house  to  sell  spirits  only  not  to 
be  consumed  on  premises,  5642.  There  might  be  temp- 
tations to  drink  in  such  houses,  6643.  Question  if  closed 
or  open  vessels  not  of  any  importance,  5647.  Sale  in 
my  district  seems  to  be  in  small  bottles  or  flasks,  6649. 
Sale  in  open  vessels  exceptional,  5650.  Increase  or 
diminution  of  drinking  is  determined  by  rise  or  £dl  of 
wa^es,  5653.  24  licences,  6  of  which  are  grocers'  in  my 
pansh,  rates  1  to  400  persons,  5653.  Fines  for  ofience^ 
connected  with  drunkenness  were  larger  amount  during 
period  of  high  wages,  5653.  The  maximum  fine  should 
be  raised  veiy  much,  5655.  Fines  have  been  made  less 
in  these  unpropitious  times,  5665.  This  is  done  out  of 
consideration  to  man's  family,  6666.  We  are  much 
annoyed  by  Sabbath  drinking  by  people  who  come  from 
neighbourhood,  5667.  This  is  nerer  done  in  grocersi' 
shops,  6668.  The  large  amount  of  dnmkenness  whicli 
I  deplore,  I  am  certain  takes  place  in  publichouses, 
6669. 

HARVEY,  ROBERT,  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Cove,  Dum- 
bartonshire ; 

Had  4  or  6  years'  experience  in  locality  wheje  no 
licensed  grocer.  Customers  were  tradesmen  and  labourer?. 
No  saving  bank.  These  parties  fi^equently  deposited 
savings  with  me.  After  licensed  grocer  appearea,  their 
savings  disappeared.  The  men  told  me  tneir  savings 
were  spent  in  drink.  Practice  of  selling  drink,  and 
giving  tumbler  to  drink  it  at  door,  of  daily  occurrence. 
Don't  think  public  would  suffer  if  trades  were  separated. 
Rarely  that  objection  is  made  to  me  for  not  supplying 
limior,  5937.  1  licensed  grocer  in  Cove,  and  1  in 
Kucreggan.  3  unlicensed  in  Cove,  and  1  in  Kil- 
creggan,  5938-39.  At  Kilcreggan  applications  for  licence 
are  made  almost  annually,  6940. 

HARVEY,  SYLVESTER,  Stamp  Cuiter,  Dundee  : 

Believe  from  experience  that  the  worst  system  of 
licensing  we  have  is  the  grocers'  licence.  Was  brought 
up  in  a  village,  and  know  many  who  blame  the  grocers 
for  learning  them  to  drink.  When  paying  their  book 
it  was  common  for  them  to  be  treated  to  a  glass.  Thia 
would  be  25  years  ago,  6745-8.  Have  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  drink  in  grocers'  shops  in  Dundee,  as  easily  as 
in  publichouses,  and  drank  it  in  the  shop,  6749-61. 
This  was  7  years  ago,  and  have  done  it  often,  6762-5. 
On  being  once  sent  to  respectable  grocer,  found  him  in 
another  grocer's  shop  drinking  with  him  and  two  travel- 
lers to  a  great  extent,  6755.  Question  if  things  are 
changed  now,  6757.  Was  once  an  office-bearer  in  Good 
Templar  lodge,  and  think  the  liquor  traffic  should  be 
abolished,  6758-60.  Would  decidedly  do  away  with 
grocers'  licence,  as  there  are  more  evil  effects  from  it  than 
from  the  publicans',  6761-62.  Grocers'  shop  causes 
more  drunkenness  among  females  than  the  puUichouse, 
6763. 

HAY,  WILLIAM,  Town  Clbrk,  Dundee  : 

Have  been  8  yeara  in  present  position.  Was  provost 
and  magistrate  for  4  yeare  before  that,  6908.  Concur 
generally  with  Provost  Robertson.    Magistrates  in  Dun- 
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dee  have  been  very  strict  for  some  years  past,  and  doing 
everything  possible  to  reduce  drunkenness,  6909.  See 
no  objection  to  grocers'  licence.  When  a  magistrate, 
great  deid  of  drunkenness  was  due  to  unlicensed  houses. 
tJondition  of  town  has  been  very  much  improved,  6911. 
Magistrates  in  Dundee  have  done  their  best  to  put  trade 
on  proper  system  more  than  in  any  other  place.  Do  not 
see  necessity  for  publichouses,  ^12.  It  is  there  the 
difficulty  is.  Would  allow  half-pint  or  smaller  quantity 
to  be  sold,  6913.  Grocer^s  shop  ought  not  to  be  like  a 
dram-shop.  He  should  not  have  drinking  vessels  about 
his  counter.  Would  have  bottles  all  corked,  6914-19.* 
Would  apply  presumption  of  the  law  against  shebeener  to 
the  licens^  grocer,  6920-26.  Licence  gives  great  advan- 
tage to  grocer,  but  magistrates  cannot  assimilate  the 
whole  of  the  grocers,  6928.  A  monopoly  of  the  provision 
trade  is  therefore  created.  Only  2  convictions  for  breach 
last  year.  No  reason  to  object  to  police  supervision, 
6929.  Magistrates  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  transfers. 
Selling  illegally  may  still  be  amongst  smaller  grocers ; 
but  not  among  respectable  grocers,  6930-31.  There  are 
great  differences  between  businesses  of  grocers.  Can  say 
no  more  than  Provost  Robertson,  6932-4.  Refusing  cer- 
tificate on  1  conviction  has  had  good  effect,  6935-37. 

HELM,  PAUL,  SuPEBvisoR  of  Excise,  Leith  : 

There  are  about  160,000  gallons  of  Scotch  made  spirits 
at  present  in  store  in  one  warehouse  in  Leith.  I  nave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  customs.  There  are  very  few 
excise  warehouses,  only  two  in  Leith,  9025-26.  Table 
showing  ages  at  which  whisky  was  removed  for  year 
June  1876  to  June  1877,  9027.  61*2  per  cent,  removed 
under  one  month,  9028.  Last  year  80,000  gallons  of 
foreign  spirits  paid  dutjr  in  excise  bonds  in  Leith,  9029. 
All  used  for  methylation  purposes,  9030.  Charge  in 
Government  stores  is  Id.  per  week  for  40  gallons,  9031. 
Foreign  spirit  has  not,  so  far  as  the  Excise  are  concerned, 
been  mixed  with  British  spirits  in  bond.  In  the  customs 
they  rack  and  blend.  Cannot  say  whether  spirits  sent 
out  by  us  go  to  grocer  or  publican.  We  make  no  distinc- 
tion 80  as  to  tell,  9032. 

(App.  D.,  p.  496,  No.  34.) 

HENDERSON,  JOHN,  M.D.,  Provost  op  Leith  : 

Two  years  provost,  712.  And  member  of  licensing 
court,  713.  9  hotels,  142  publichouses,  and  174  grocers 
and  retail  dealers  in  Leith,  714.  Increase  in  last  5  years 
owing  to  increase  of  population,  717.  Magistrates  try  to 
keep  down  houses  as  much  as  possible,  718.  They  per- 
sonally inspect  premises,  719.  Don't  allow  back  doors, 
721.  House  and  shop  must  be  separate,  722.  Some 
cases  grocers'  licence  grated  when  publichouse  refused, 
724.  very  few  convictions  from  breaches  by  grocers  in 
Leith,  728.  Selling  in  small  quantities  has  an  injurious 
effect,  732.  Drinking  habits  are  acquired  by  grocers 
selling,  739.  Would  teke  away  spirit  licence,  and  give 
wine  and  ale  only,  742.  Or  make  a  pint  minimum  and 
sealed  bottle,  742-744.  Would  do  away  with  small 
houses  if  possible,  748. 

HENDERSON,  JOHN,  Licensed  Grocer,  Penicuik  : 
Good  business  in  small  quantities,  about  a  third  of 
whole,  1906.  Sell  in  corked  bottles,  1909.  Never  sell 
in  open  vessels,  1911.  Children  occasionally  sent,  1914. 
Some  of  lowest  class  of  women  get  spirits  when  husbands 
away,  1915.    Never  heard  of  false  entries,  1916. 

HENDERSON,  JOHN,  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Sauchie- 
HALL  Street,  Glasgow: 

Licensed  grocers  afford  facilities  to  women  to  get 
drink,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  many.  Always  objected  to 
apply  on  principle.  Females  often  came  "to  ask  me  for 
dnnk.  They  are  suspicious  generally  of  being  known. 
Carry  bag  or  basket  m  hand.     Have  known  cases  of  in- 

i'urious  effects  to  women.  System  is  unjust  to  un- 
icensed  grocer.  Customers  go  where  they  can  get 
supplied  with  liquor  as  well  as  goods  for  convenience, 
5929.  Rents  and  taxes  of  premises  largely  increased 
through  influence  of  such  places.  This  is  reason  given  ])y 
many  for  taking  licence  that  they  could  not  get  on  with- 
out it,  6930.  There  are  1296  unlicensed  grocer's  in 
Gla^ow,  5931.  All  grocer's  should  be  put  on  same 
footing,  6934. 

HENDERSON,  DAVID,  Licensed  Grocer,  Dundee: 
Am  vice-president  of  the  grocer's  society,  numbering 
108  members.  It  represents  licensed  trade  generally. 
Number  of  years  ago  complaints  now  made  were  well 
founded,  but  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  magistrates 
grocers  have  become  much  more  careful  now  of  late 
years,  6966.  Do  not  object  to  more  police  supervision, 
6969-9.  A  better  class  of  men  than  vmat  were  are  now 
licensed  grocers,  C970.     Premises  being  inspected  is  a 
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step  in  the  right  direction,  6971-2.  Cannot  see  how  yon 
can  draw  a  fine  in  regard  to  rental,  697a  Would  all 
agree  to  have  no  back  doors,  6975-76.  It  would  be  also 
difficult  to  know  what  quantity  to  restrict  to.  People 
just  buy  what  they  require.  Would  not  think  it  an 
improvement  to  confine  the  grocers  to  any  quantity,  as 
people  would  have  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for  it,  6977- 
86.  Believe  it  is  com'mon  for  working  men  who  are 
steady  to  take  drams  of  spirits  frequently,  6987.  They 
will  buy  a  little  whisky  on  the  Saturdays  with  their  tea 
and  sugar,  but  do  not  know  what  they  do  with  it,  6989. 
Think  the  selling  of  liquor  in  corked  bottles  in  any 
quantity,  if  not  drunk  on  the  premises,  is  a  ^cers 
business,  6992.  In  my  business  fictitious  entries  are 
never  made,  6992-3.  We  recommend  that  hours 
should  be  8  to  8  and  9  on  Saturdays,  but  that  the  pub- 
lican should  shut  at  the  same  time,  6993.  Whatever  the 
publichouses  do,  we  would  be  content  to  have  hours 
fixed  at  from  8  to  8  and  a  little  later  on  Saturdays,  6997. 
There  being  so  many  in  trade  can't  get  all  to  agree  as  to 
hours,  7000.  The  notions  about  licensed  grocers'  profits 
are  very  much  exaggerated,  7002.  Have  always  con- 
sidered sale  of  liquors  in  family  trade  was  part  and  parcel 
of  a  grocei-'s  business,  7006. 

HENDRY,  JOHN,  Inspector  op  Police,  Fraserburgh: 
Population  of  town  and  parish  between  6000  and 
7000.  Six  hotels,  4  publichouses,  13  licensed  grocers,  and 
2  breweries,  which  have  retail  licences,  7667-8.  Grocers* 
shops  are  of  various  sizes;  some  have  large  businesses  and 
some  have  small,  7669-70.  They  are  pretty  well  con- 
ducted. In  about  half  have  reason  to  believe  that  drink- 
ing on  premises  goes  on  pretty  frequently,  but  find  it 
verjr  difficrdt  to  detect,  7671-6.  Have  had  two  con- 
victions within  last  year  against  publicans.  In  great 
measure  can't  stop  illegal  drinking,  7677-8.  Barricades 
generally  obscure  shop.  In  many  cases  watch  is  kept, 
7680-1.  Rent  of  houses  where  iU^al  drinking  goes  on, 
from  £15  to  £30.  There  is  suspicion  of  large  as  well  as 
small,  7682-3.  People  go  to  grocers*  to  make  public 
believe  they  go  for  something  else.  They  get  drink 
cheaper  there.  Some  publichouse -goers  also  go  to 
grocers*,  7684.  Concur  generally  in  what  chief  constable 
has  written  to  Commission,  7689.  All  side  or  back  doors 
shoidd  be  shut  up.  If  that  were  done  and  police  had 
same  power  of  entry  as  to  publichouse,  would  have 
better  chance  of  putting  down  illegal  drinking,  7690-2. 
Grocers  should  have  same  hours  as  publicans.  Some 
keep  open  after  1 1  o'clock,  7693-4.  Separation  of  trades 
might  be  sufficient  to  insure  observance  of  law.  Don't 
think  there  would  be  evil  results  from  this.  Great 
number  go  to  grocer's  who  would  not  go  to  public- 
house,  7696-9.  Have  known  instances  of  women  learn- 
ing to  drink  through  grocer's  shops,  7700.     Population  of 

[  -  Fraserburgh  during  herring  season  14,000  to  16,000,  7701 . 
Fishers  patronise  both  publichouses  and  grocers'  shopn. 
Get  credit  at  latter.  Have  seen  great  number  of  cases 
where  spirits,  &c.,  marked  as  *  aqua,'  7703-5. 

HERBERT,  WM.,  Writer,  Rothesay,  Procurator- 
Fiscal  of  Countt  op  Bute.   See  PROVOST  ORKNEY. 

HERON,  JAMES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Rothesay: 

Have  been  in  trade  27  years,  licensed  17  years.  Have 
very  small  working  class  trade.  Hours  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
in  summer  and  8  p.m.  in  winter.  Saturdays  aJways  11 
P.M.  Have  been  asked  to,  but  never  did  sell  for  con- 
sumption on  premises.  Never  asked  to  make  fictitious 
entries.  Make  no  difference  on  price  of  groceries  in  con- 
sequence of  having  licence.  Often  sell  small  quantities 
to  strangers  in  summer,  always  in  bottles.  My  business 
is  a  convenience  to  such  parties.  My  largest  trade  ia  in 
quart  bottle,  6391-5395.  Restriction  to  quart  minimum 
would  do  me  no  harm,  but  would  annihilate  the  greater 
part  of  the  Rothesay  trade,  5398.  Never  offered  servant 
girl  drink,  but  have  given  her  sweets.  Have  only  knou  v 
of  2  convictions  for  breach  of  licence  in  Rothesay.  It 
should  be  imperative  to  keep  spirits  at  least  a  year  in 
bond,  5399.  The  excise  could  control  this.  There  are 
19  licensed  grocers  in  Rothesay,  5400. 

HETHERTON,  HENRY,  City  Missionary,  Edinburgh: 

Have  personal  knowledge  of  statement  made  by  Rev. 

Mr  Turner  in  memorial,  3052.    Have  known  women 

g'ven  to  tippling  who  got  drink  from  grocers,  3053-4. 
rocers  have  told  me  their  chief  profit  was  from  spirit 
trade,  3086. 

HIGGINS,  WILLIAM,  Master  Shoemaker  in  Iilvine; 
Grocers'  licences  very  numerous  in  Irvine,  4536.    Don't 
think  they  lead  to  more  drinking  than  would  otherwise 
be,  4537.    Convenience  to  people  to  get  liquor  in  Feme 
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HIGGINS,  W.-- cone, 
shop  as  groceries,  4540.   Am  in  finvour  of  grocers'  licences; 
they  sell  better  stuff  than  publicans,  4541. 

HISLOP,  JAMES,  Unlicensbd  Qrooer,  Dundee: 

Have  been  for  life  in  the  grocery  trade,  6515.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Grocers'  Benevolent  Society,  6516.  When  on 
the  committee  that  went  round  trade  in  r^ard  to  that 
society  about  8  or  9  years  ago,  witnessed  several  viola- 
tions in  a  few  hours — drinkmg  on  the  premises  in  3 
different  shops,  6516-6521.  Have  never  applied  for  a 
licence.  "Was  apprenticed  in  a  most  respectable  family 
grocery  wine  and  spirit  merchant  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
fiom  what  I  saw  there  decided  to  do  without  licence. 
Kest  of  apprentices  going  all  wrong  with  drink,  6523. 
Sold  in  open  vessels,  6524.  This  was  about  30  years 
since.  There  ought  to  be  separation  of  trades.  Think  it 
an  injustice  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  and  another 
refused  the  licence,  6525.  Am  not  a  total  abstainer,  but 
would  prefer  to  see  liquor  traffic  in  druggistfs  shop, 
6526-7.  Blnew  of  case  of  unlicensed  grocer  who  had  to 
give  up  on  account  of  health,  and  the  lediS  would  not  trans- 
fer lease  unless  the  premises  were  to  be  licensed,6528-9. 
(App.  D,  p.  494,  No.  26.) 

HODGE,  Wm.  D.,  Boilermaker,  Grbbnook  : 

In  1861  have  got  drink  before  6  in  the  morning  at 
grocer's  shop,  wmch  drank  at  counter,  4174.  Became 
total  abstainer  in  1870, 4208.  Consider  the  grocer's 
licence  the  worst  kind  of  licence.  Know  a  man  with  an 
intemperate  wife,  she  gets  drink  at  a  licensed  grocer,  4209. 
She  would  not  go  to  public  house.  She  is  not  so  far 
down  yet,  4213.  The  unlicensed  grocers  can  always  get  a 
respectable  living  if  they  keep  a  good  article,  4220. 
Believe  drunkenness  to  be  on  the  increase  amongst  female 

*  population  of  both  lower  and  respectable  class  of  working 
people,  4221. 

HONEY,  Rev.  Dr.,  Inchture  : 

Have  been  minister  of  the  parish  of  Inchture  for  40 
years,  7123-24.  Limitation  of  nours  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  both  in  regard  to  the  place  and  public  generally, 
7126-27.  No  grocers'  licences  in  parish.  COTroborate 
Lord  Kinnaird's  evidence.  The  alteration  of  the  law  as 
regards  tolls  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  Sup- 
pression of  publichouses  has  led  to  suppression  of 
drunkenness.  In  district  of  40  square  nmes  only  one 
licensed  house — an  inn,  licensed  for  wine  and  ale  only. 
The  idea  of  the  population  of  the  country  being  much 
given  to  drunkenness,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  7128.  To 
ficense  a  grocer  in  Inchture  to  sell  spirits  would  have  a 
decidedly  injurious  effect,  7131.  If  illness  in  a  house 
people  would  easily  get  it  from  their  neighbours.  Cases 
of  emergency  have  always  been  met  among  my  people, 
7133-4.  No  inconvenience  has  arisen  to  my  knowledge 
through  there  being  no  licensed  grocer,  7135.  Grocers  m 
my  narish  have  always  had  some  other  calling,  head  of 
the  nouse  usually  being  a  tradesman,  and  me  family 
looking  after*  the  groceries.  7138.  Never  heard  parish- 
ioners complain,  because  tnere  was  no  opportumty  for 
getting  spirits.  Population  chiefly  agricnlturists  and 
tradesmen,  such  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  railway 
labourers,  7141-3.  Population  of  parish,  600  or  700,  and 
■district  alluded  to  1600  or  1800,  7144-45.  Spirits  are 
not  ordinary  article  of  diet  among  my  people,  but  still 
there  is  some  drunkenness,  7147-8.  Dona  think  there  is 
anjr  shebeening,  7151.  Want  of  fsujilities  for  obtaining 
dnnk,  I  think,  has  greatly  reduced  drunkenness.  Never 
were  any  grocers'  licences  in  district,  7152. 

HOOD,  Bailie  of  Gupar  : 

Concur  with  Provost  Welch-Tennent.  Our  grocers 
among  most  respectable  class  of  the  community,  6482. 

HOPKINS,  JOSEPH,  Senior  Bailie  op  Inverurie  : 
Statement  by  witnesa—Been  magistrate  13  years,  and 
have  re^arly  sat  at  licensing  courts.  Magistrates  con- 
sider existing  licences  sufficient,  and  have  refused  to  in- 
crease them.  Population  of  bui^h,  2593.  Hand  in  state- 
ment of  licence  applications  in  burgh  &om  1867  to  1877. 
During  that  period  3  convictions  of  grocers  for  selling  frr 
consumption  on  memises.  Sale  in  open  vessels  is  not 
large,  8260.  15  licensed  houses  at  present  in  burgh. 
No  licence  within  parish  outside  burgh.  Parish  contams 
3000  people,  burgh  mcluded,  8261-2.  Am  an  upholsterer, 
8263.  Detection  difficult,  8264  Few  parents  send  Uieir 
children  to  grocers  for  drink,  generally  sfurvants,  8266. 
Never  heard  of  women  being  led  to  drink  tiirough 
grocers'  shops,  8267.  Consumer  should  be  punished  as 
well  as  seller.  Punishment  should  be  more  severe. 
More  whisky  sold  in  bottles  from  publican  than  from 
grocer.  Grocers  close  at  8  publicans  at  11,  8268-9. 
Drinking  is  not  decreasing.  Think  this  is  owing  to  in- 
crease of  wages  and  shortening  of  working  hours,  8270. 


HOPKINS,  J.-H»n«. 
Would  be  improvement  not  to  lic^ose  small  liouses. 
Have  acted  on  that  Refused  great  many  licences.  No 
more  licences  are  required,  8271-75.  It  is  not  hardBhip 
to  refuse  a  thing  that  is  not  Quired,  8276-7.  A  man 
who  gets  an  advantage  to  his  general  business  by  haTing 
licence  should  pay  considerable  duty  for  it,  8278.  Re- 
present Provost,  as  he  could  not  attend,  8279. 

HOWAT,  GEOBGE,  Licbkbed  Gboceb,  Pbrth  : 

Concur  with  Mr  Daniel  Mackenzie,  7322.  My  trade 
is  chiefly  with  the  poor  working  classes,  and  would  be 
great  inconvenience  for  customers  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  spirits.  Would  lead  to  increase  of  drnnkenne8&  7322: 
Customers  generally  send  their  own  bottles,  but  I  nimisb 
them  sometimes,  7324-7.  Keep  bottles  and  half  bottks 
filled  in  shop,  but  have  to  use  caek  for  quantities  such 
as  gills  and  2  gills,  7328-32.  Small  bottles  conld  be 
kept.  Would  put  men  about,  and  would  have  no  effect 
in  keeping  grocers  from  selling  for  consumption  on  pre- 
mises, as  is  alleged.  Grocers  have  generally  better 
quality  of  liquor  than  publicans,  7833-34. 

HUNTER,  GEORGE,  Licensed  Gboceb,  Edujbuboh  : 
Rent  £30  and  £6  for  storage,  3463.    Concur  generally 
with  Mr  Ford,  3494.    Would  be  glad  to  shut  at  R   Keep 
open  at  present  till  9  to  sell  groceries,  which  is  my 
principal  trade.    No  objection  to  police  enteno^  at  any 
time,  3494 

HUNTER,  ROBERT,  Chibp  Constable  op  Rekfbew- 
SHIBE : 

Statistics  of  county  show  276  hotels  and  publichooses, 
and  70  grocers  in  1876 ;  ratio  1  to  225  of  population.  In 
1862, 1  to  283  of  population,  4617.  The  increase  umfoim 
over  county  except  eastern  part,  4618.  The  justices 
differ  as  to  granting  grocers  rather  than  publichouse 
licences,  4620.  The  feeling  agsdnst  system  is  stronger 
now  thaji  it  was,  4621.  The  justices  are  more  particular 
as  to  class  and  character  of  house,  4623.  Any  insularities 
reported  were  against  lower  rented  house,  4626-29.  Police 
suspect  irregularity  though  they  cannot  prove  it.  Dont 
think  drinking  goes  on  out  of  l^al  hours,  4634.  17 
prosecutions  in  15  years,  4636.  Sele  by  grocers  more 
confined  to  women.  Men  go  to  publichouse,  4638-9. 
Police  should  have  as  much  power  with  grocer  as  with, 
publichouse,  4645L  Sale  occasionally  in  open  vessels, 
4649.  Grocers*  carts  selling  liquor  throughout  the  countay 
scarcely  known.  We  had  one  suspected  and  got  convic- 
tion, 4652.  It  is  taken  out  b^  them  for  lawml  delivery, 
4653.  Am  not  aware  that  dnnking  system  is  on  increase 
when  compared  with  increase  of  population,  4605-56L 
Police  ccmiplain  of  difficulty  of  entenujE^  grocers'  shops, 
4659.  Even  if  police  had  full  powers  drmk  could  readuy 
be  got  in  grocerr  shops,  4664.  It  would  be  well  to  separate 
the  trades  and  havemdependent  men  selling  liquor,  4665. 
If  rental  were  higher  a  nigher  class  of  people  would  be 
licensed,  4667.  Would  make  fictitious  entry  breach  of 
certificate,  4672-73.  Believe  it  at  present  to  be  common 
practice,  4674. 


IRVINE,  JAMES,  Joubneyman  Shoemakeb,  Arbboath: 
Think  things  are  as  well  as  they  are,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  let  them  remain  so,  7045.  Where  law  is 
broken  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  police  would 
find  out  the  few  who  break  the  law,  7047.  Within  last 
12  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  Law  is 
less  frequently  broken  now  in  Arbroath.  Magi^zates 
have  been  strict,  and  the  abuses  of  the  trade  are  gradually 
diminishing,  7048.  Working  classes  want  small  quantities 
of  liquor  in  their  houses^  7049.  Absurd  to  advocate 
pint  or  half  pint  minimum  msealed  bottles.  Working  men 
seldom  wish  so  much.  Sealed  bottles  would  add  to  ex- 
p^ise,  7050-53.  Never  saw  cup  used  for  sendinc^  for 
spirits.  Would  not  object  to  bottles,  but  to  sealing  uem, 
7054-6.  Would  not  be  the  same  facility  for  drinking  in 
shop  if  sealed  bottles.  If  liquor  was  not  Kept  in  bulk  and 
only  sealed  bottles,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  hieak  the 
law,  7057-9.  Present  law  sufficient  if  rigidly  enforced. 
Was  member  of  Arbroath  Town  Council  frcin  1869  to 
1876,  and  therefore  came  much  in  contact  with  my  feUow 
working  men,  and  their  feeling  is  decidedly  against  re> 
strictive  measures,  7060.  See  evils  in  Arbroath  from  the 
use  of  spirits  either  in  or  out  of  the  funilv,  but  would  be 
more  if  liquor  had  to  be  bought  at  the  publichouse, 
7061-2.  Have  heard  of  mischievous  cases  from  getting 
drink  on  credit,  but  never  knew  any,  7063.  It  is  unusud 
for  working  men  to  get  drink  on  credit;  half  pint  minimum 
is  quite  unsuited  to  people  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed 
25s.  or  30s.  a  week,  7065.    Have  given  my  children  small 
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IRVINE,  J.— «m<. 
drop  of  spirits  as  medicine  without  consulting  doctor, 
ana  on  mentioning  it  alterwaids,  he  said,  'Oh,  thalfs  Yery 
well,*  7066-8.  Publichouse  whisky  is  not  so  good  as 
grocer's  whisky,  suppose  because  it  is  sold  so  new. 
Would  be  better  if  no  unwholesome  whisky  were  sold, 
7069-71.  Would  not  like  to  send  any  of  my  family  to 
publichouse.  They  might  hear  something  objectionable. 
No  chance  of  that  at  grocers*.  If  publichouses  were  like 
those  in  England  some  objections  would  be  obviated, 
7072-6.  Thmk  the  sentiment  of  working  classes  that 
things  are  pretty  well  as  they  are,  7076. 


JACKSON,  ALEXANDER,  Licensbd  Grocbb,  Glasgow. 
See  Mr  OGILVY. 

JAMIESON,  WILLIAM,  Labouebb,  Dundbs: 

Sent  pass-book  to  Commission,  which  s){ows  a  laise 
proportion  of  dimk,.got  on  credit  by  my  wife  and  with- 
out my  knowledge,  6686-98.  She  would  not  have  had 
the  money  to  go  to  a  publichouse,  6693. 

JENKINS,  JOSEPH,  Chief  Constable  of  Ddmbabton* 
shirb: 

18  years  chief  constable,  4312.  In  1876,  130  licensed 
houses,  27  of  which  grocers',  4313.  Population  nearly 
50,000,  4314.  Magistrates  desirous  of  keeping  down 
number  of  Ucensea  houses,  4315.  Publichouses  have 
been  considerably  reduced,  4317.  Grocers  since  1863 
have  increased  by  3,  4318.  Grocers'  shops  not  veiy  well 
conducted  so  far  as  consuming  upon  premises  is  conoemed, 
4322.  Since  1863,  16  convictions,  4323.  As  a  rule 
licence  is  forfeited  on  breach  of  certificate ;  11  convictions 
were  for  consuming  on  premises,  5  for  selling  after  hours, 
4328.  I  think  the  system  might  be  improved  by  restrict- 
ing to  quart  Tniiiiinnm  and  sealed  bottle,  4329.  It  gives 
at  present  opportunities  to  workmen's  wives  to  get  spirits 
and  have  them  entered  as  goods,  4330.  Believe  there  is 
much  evasion  that  is  not  detected,  4335.  Would  not  give 
constable  power  to  inspect  grocer's  premises,  but  woidd 
a  sergeant  of  police  or  inspector.  Hours  should  be  8  a.m., 
and  not  later  thim  10  p.h.,  4338.  Offences  connected 
with  drunkenness  have  of  late  been  increasing,  4341.  It 
is  common  practice  among  working  people  to  buy  liquor 
on  Saturday  for  use  on  Sunday,  4343.  If  the  law  were 
strengthened  the  system  could  be  improved,  4348.  A 
quart  bottle  miTiimiim  would  prevent  consumption  on 
premises,  4350.  Four  grocers  from  Helensburgh  send 
out  carts  wiUi  groceries,  4354.  With  the  exception  of 
1  case  in  1863,  have  had  only  one  case  of  hawking.spirits ; 
have  had  sevc^  from  Paisley,  but  have  not  got  convic- 
tion, 4355.  Vans  come  from  Paisley,  Renfrew,  and 
Glasgow  to  the  county,  4357. 

JOHNSTON,    ROBERT,   Unlicensed   Grocer,   Edin- 
burgh: 

Concur  generallv  with  Mr  Gibson.  Have  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  hardship,  3035.  Ready  money  busi- 
ness. 

JOHNSON,  REV.  JAMES  A.,  Springburn  : 

Put  in  returns  to  queries  sent  to  ministers.  Abstract 
of  Returns. — 501  returns  received  out  of  2000  schedules 
sent  114  of  the  501  returns  cive  no  definite  reply.  64 
saying  they  h&ve  no  licensed  grocer  in  parish,  others 

Slead  insufficient  koowledge.  Some  of  tne  64  express 
lemselves  as  fortunate  in  having  no  grocers  in  parish. 
In  addition  to  the  114,  31  have  sent  letters  nimigniTig 
various  reasons  for  not  returning  schedules,  but  most 
express  dissatisfaction  with  system.  These  31  are  not 
included  in  returns  now  put  in.  Of  the  356  who  have 
answered,  284  in  answer  to  Query  1  that  the  present 
system  is  bad  and  should  not  be  continued.  C^eiy  2, 
182  state  that  law  is  more  or  less  extensively  violated. 
Query  3, 127  give  opinion  that  in  many  cases  sale  of 
groceries  mere  preteijxt  for  sale  of  spirits,  to  which  sale 
their  profit  is  mainly  due.  Query  4,  252  are  in  favour  of 
TniTiiimiTn  of  quart  or  pint  corked  and  sealed.  Query  5, 
184  for  shortening  hours  of  sale.  Query  6,  153  of 
opinion  that  tipplmg  among  women  and  young  persons 
is  on  increase ;  to  no  small  extent  this  is  aue  to  grocers' 
licences.  Query  7,  207  report  the  general  and  fipn)wing 
opinion  in  Scotland  that  system  of  selling  sScoholic 
•  drinks  in  shops  where  articles  of  domestic  consumption 
are  sold  is  objectionable.  Many  who  do  not  pronounce 
in  favour  of  short  hours  and  minimum  quantities  think 
such  reactions  worthless  as  remedies.  About  a  dozen 
only  declare  in  favour  of  grocers'  licences.  .  Several  take 
notice  of  evils  of  grocers'  vans.  Several  assign  grounds 
of  opposition  to  systejn.      Special  facilities  for  female 


JOHNSTON,  Rev.  J.— cone, 
drinking.  Temptation  afforded  to  wives,  domestic  ser- 
vants, young  people,  7.  Fosters  delusion  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  food.  Gives  unfair  advantage  over  unlicensed 
grocer.  Names  taken  from  almanack,  include  ministers 
of  eM  denominations  in  different  districts,  6901-2.  Not 
more  than  100  returns  from  temperance  ministers.  Re- 
turns fair  representation  of  clerical  feeling  in  Scotland. 
Selected  to  present  memorial  on  account  of  being  cited 
as  witness.  Prepared  short  statement,  5902.  State- 
ment— Grocers*  licence  objectionable-^1.)  Because  it 
tends  to  decmde  publichouse  by  drawing  away  best  cu»» 
tomers,  and  subjecting  publican  to  severe  competition. 
(2.^  It  subjects  unlicensed  grocer  to  unfair  competition. 
f3.)  It  greatly  promotes  drinking,  especially  among 
lemales.  The^  are  supplied  at  grocers',  and  sometimes 
fictitious  entries  made.  (4.)  It  has  led  to  evasions  of 
the  law,  by  selling  in  vans  and  consuming  on  premises. 
It  is  difScult  to  detect  and  punish.  (5.)  Licence  can 
scarcely  be  made  safe.  Quart  bottle  minimum  has 
appearance  of  gross  class  legislation,  and  would  be  hard 
on  poor.  It  has  done  great  mischief  in  England.  Evil 
would  be  aggravated  by  pint  bottles,  59tl.  Would  sug- 
gest (1)  to  abolish  present  licence  bv  granting  no  new 
one ;  (2)  to  allow  no  real  transfer ;  (3;  to  continue  discre- 
tionaiy  power  of  licensing  court  to  refuse  a  renewal ;  (4) 
refuse  all  renewals  five  years  after  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, 5911.  Treating  police  sometimes  takes  place,  5914. 
No  knowledge  of  grocers  treating  servant  girls,  6915. 
Have  had  several  complaints  about  fictitious  entries  made 
to  me,  5916-18.  Influence  sometimes  brought  to  bear  on 
a  licensing  court,  5920-22.  Licensed  grocers  in  Glas- 
gow as  a  rule  are  very  respectable,  5923. 

JOHNSTONE,  WILLIAM,  Licjbnsbd  Grocer,  Govan: 
Fifteen  years  in  trade.  Was  bred  to  it  Shop  is  in 
Govan,  £dO  rent  Seldom  asked  to  allow  drinking  on 
premises,  514V-44.  Never  knew  people  get  drink  and 
consume  it  immediately  outside,  5146.  My  hours  are 
from  8  A.ii.  to  8  P.M.  Would  be  glad  if  these  hours  were 
statutory.  8  p.m.  quite  late  enough  for  requirements  of 
working  classes,  5148-52.  M^  shop  in  working  class 
locality.  Greater  part  of  trade  in  gills  and  2  gills,  oottles 
corked,  5152-56.  Kestriction  to  small  sized  bottles  would 
be  no  hardship,  5157-8.  No  objection  to  sealed  bottles. 
Would  be  hardship  not  to  have  cask  in  shop,  at  least  in 
back  shop,  5161-65.  Never  keep  bottles  in  shop  filled. 
Customers  like  to  see  spirits  measured  ou^  5167. 
Whisky  I  sell  sometimes  9,  sometimes  18  months  in 
bond  Ixefore  I  take  it  out  It  is  decidedly  better  of  keep- 
ing, 5169-71.  It  is  mostly  malt  whisky  I  sell,  5173. 
House  is  not  connected  with  shop.  This  should  be  the 
rule.  Have  door  in  close  for  taking  in  goods,  5174  to 
5179.  Person  should  be  bred  to  trade  to  get  licence, 
5181.  Statements  of  women  learning  to  drink  from 
grocers  are  exag^roted,  5182.  Good  many  boys  and 
girls  come  for  drmk  as  messengers,  5188-90.  If  trades 
were  separated  would  stand  by  grocery,  5196.  The 
spirit  trade  ia  decidedly  the  most  profitable,  5199.  Un- 
licensed grocera  in  Govan  have  good  trade  so  far  as  I 
know.  Restricting  grocera  to  pint  or  quart  bottle,  and 
permitting  small  quantities  in  publichouses,  would  not 
reduce  drunkenness,  5206. 

JOLLY,  JOHN,  Sheriff  Officer,  Tatport: 

Various  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  when  collecting  debts,  charging 
decrees,  serving  summonses,  and  bringmg  up  witnesses. 
Case  of  fictitious  entry  and  conversation  thereanent,  6597. 
Case  went  before  Sheriff,  who  disallowed  £2,  as  book  was 
suspicious,  but  woman  did  not  confess  it  was  whisky  for 
fear  of  her  husband,  6598.  This  was  1875  or  1876. 
Many  similar  cases  have  happened.  Believe  licensed 
grocera  sell  their  groceries  cneaper  on  account  of  the 
profit  on  whisky,  6599.  Publicans  should  not  sell  for 
consumption  outside  the  premises,  and  whoever  sells  it 
otiierwise  none  should  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and 
not  less  than  one  quart  in  a  sealed  bottle.  Have  seen 
children  sent  often  for  glasses  of  whisky,  6600.  Am 
entirely  against  drinking,  6603.  Grocera  and  publicans 
should  have  only  one  door  to  their  shops,  6604.  Grocera 
take  in  any  class  of  women,  while  publicans  do  not 
Trades  should  be  separated,  6606. 

JONES,  JOHN,  Chief  Constable  of  Buhfries-bhire  : 
Statistics  of  county  give  in  1868  103  licensed  houses, 
in  1877  97.  35  licensed  grocera  in  1877.  Convictions 
of  grocers,  1.  Persons  found  drunk  and  incapable,  64. 
Persons  apprehended,  991,  4676  to  4684.  Magistrates 
have  been  refusing  new  licences  as  feu:  as  possible ,  Popu 
lation  of  coimty  has  decreased,  4685.  Getting  at  ofiences 
by  grocera  is  almost  impossible,  4686.  Am  certain  there 
is  frequent  irregularity  amongst  the  lower  class  of  dealer?. 
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4687.  Many  of  them  derive  gjreater  part  of  profits  from 
sale  of  liquor,  4689.  Great  iiTcj^ularities  auring  pro- 
hibited hours,  4690.  Would  restrict  to  sealed  quart 
bottle  as  minimum,  4691.  Rental  should  be  increased, 
4692.  Many  years  ago  justices  in  Dumfriesshire  had  a 
committee  who  fixed  number  of  houses  necessary.  This 
does  not  now  exist,  but  the  numbers  have  been  reduced, 
4694.  Would  make  it  a  breach  for  grocers  to  supply 
liquor  to  be  drunk  just  off  the  ])remises,  4697.  Practice 
oidoctors  granting  lines  to  obtain  spirits  at  illegal  hours 
is  unsatisfactory,  4700.  It  is  liable  to  abuse,  4704. 
Would  recommend  separation  of  trades,  except  for  higher 
class  houses,  4706.  System  of  spirit  dealer  only  to  sell 
liquorin  bottles  not  to  be  consumed  on  nremises  works  well 
in  border  county  of  England,  where  I  nave  to  go  weekly, 
4706  to  4709.  See  no  necessity  for  combination  of  teades, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  recommend  such  a  sweeping 
measure  as  separation,  4712.  All  informalities  should  be 
made  breaches  of  certificate,  4715.  Grocers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  before  10  or  11  A.M.,  4716.  Don't 
know  of  any  hawking  by  carts  in  Dumfriesshire,  4719. 
Police  should  have  same  power  of  entry  as  to  public- 
houses,  4721.  The  smaller  class  of  grocers  have  dwell- 
ing house  attached  to  shop,  4723-4.  This  custom  is 
prejudicial  Children  under  14  should  not  be  supplied 
even  as  messengers,  4725.  Would  raise  the  fine  for 
drunk  and  incapables;  this  would  ensure  their  pro- 
secution ;  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  now  much  greater 
than  the  simi  recoverable,  4726-29.  Restriction  to 
wine  and  beer  licence  only  would  lessen  the  evil,  but 
doubt  if  it  would  pay  the  value  of  the  licence.  The 
municipal  boundary  should  correspond  with  the  police 
boundary.  This  is  not  the  case  m  Dumfries.  Burgh 
magistrates  grant  licences  in  burgh.  County  police  have 
supervision,  4734-5.  The  Cameron  Act  of  1876  is  not 
satisfactory  in  places  like  Dumfries.  The  smaller  body 
should  not  revise  the  decision  of  the  larger,  4735-42. 
The  old  system  of  quarter  session  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
best  licensing  court,  4744. 


K. 

KEITH,  WILLIAM,  Chief  Constable   op    Forfar- 
shire: 

12  grocers*  licences  in  1860,  23  in  1865,  33  in  1870, 
And  29  in  1875.  Hotels  and  publichouses  have  decreased 
fr6m  103  in  1860  to  69  in  1875,  6142.  Magistrates  are 
more  ready  to  grant  grocers'  licences  than  publichouse, 
•6145.  Have  occasionfidly  seen  a  man  ask  for  a  public- 
liouse  licence  and  get  a  grocer's,  6146.  Seven  licensing 
-districts  in  the  county,  6147.  Their  action  is  not  by  any 
means  uniform,  in  some  almost  no  applications  are  re- 
fused, while  in  others,  as  in  Dundee,  great  reductions  are 
made,  6148.  Last  case  where  grocer's  licence  was  given 
when  a  publichouse  licence  was  refused,  applicant  was 
not  a  grocer.  He  had  a  spirit  shop.  Justices  took  that 
licence  away  and  gave  him  a  grocer's  instead,  6150-52. 
Drinking  has  increased  among  females,  who  get  their 
.  liquor  mostly  from  grocers,  6153-55.  Two  convictions 
for  breach  against  grocers  last  year,  and  two  the  year 
before,  6156.  Have  not  the  slightest  doubt  there  is 
evasion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  6157.  Don't  see  any 
l^ood  reason  to  separate  the  trades,  unless  you  make  one 
ncence  only,  namely,  a  publichouse  licence,  6161.  If 
you  are  to  nave  a  class  of  licence  to  sell  liauor  only  for 
-consumption  off  the  premises,  it  would  be  better  to 
licence  publichouses.  It  would  be  more  easily  super- 
vised, 6162.  It  would  be  desirable  to  separate  the 
trades,  6163.  There  might  be  condition  in  publichouse 
licence  requiring  separate  entrance  for  sale  for  consum- 
iion  off  the  premises,  6164.  There  are  grocers  in  Forfar- 
**hire  who  send  out  carts.  Don't  think  they  hawk,  6165. 
Have  been  chief  constable  14  years.  Was  5  years  De- 
puty C.  C.  in  Ayrshire,  and  4  years  in  East  Lothian^ 
6168.  Have  formed  my  opinions  from  my  experience  in 
these  places,  6169.  Hours  should  be  shortened.  Licens- 
ing Court  in  Broughty  Ferry  district  closed  publichouses 
at  10  P.M.  They  had  no  control  over  grocers,  who  kept 
open  till  11.  After  a  short  time  the  nue  ceased  to  be  m 
force,  6170.  There  was  not  experience  to  say  whether 
it  did  good  or  not,  6171.  Don't  see  why  grocers  should 
shut  sooner  than  publichouses,  but  Justices  might  have 
same  power  with  grocers  as  with  publichouses  of  making 
them  close  earlier  than  11  if  thought  desirable,  6173. 

KENNEDY,  HUGH,  Bailie  of  Partick  : 

Partick  has  no  licensing  authority  of  its  own,  3720. 
We  have  36  publichouses  and  20  licensed  grocers,  3723. 
The  number  has  increased,  and  renresents  1  to  500  of 
the  population .    This  is  not  more  tnan  is  required,  3727. 


KENNEDY,  H.— con<. 
C^neral  opinion  of  magistrates  is  that  grocers'  licences  are 
necessary.  Publichouses  with  separate  entrance  for  home 
consumption  would  not  meet  the  case  of  people  who  dis- 
like the  publicity  of  the  publichouse,  3730-31.  We 
should  have  the  licensing  power  in  our  own  hands,  3736. 
The  justices  who  license  don't  know  tJie  requirements 
of  the  burgh  so  well,  3736.  We  have  no  charges  against 
licensed  grocers,  3741.  Their  establishments  are  very 
regularly  conducted,  3742.  Most  of  the  best  grocers  are 
licensed,  3744.  The  existing  law  works  well,  3747, 
Would  restrict  the  hours  from  8  A.ii.  to  8  p.m.,  and  10 
on  Saturday,  3748.  The  wants  of  the  community  dont 
require  later  hours,  375a  Would  also  dose  publichouses 
at  10,  3760.  These  hours  would,  I  think,  be  acceptable 
to  the  grocers,  3763. 

KENNEDY,  PETER,  Licensed  Grocer,  Ayr: 

Concur  generally  with  Mr  M'GOlivray.     Personally 
would  prefer  pint  minimum,  5300-306.    Can't  see  how 
keei>ing  cask  out  of  shop  would  suit,  5307.     My  shop  is 
not  in  connection  with  house.    There  should  be  no  con- 
nection, 5309-10.    Have  nd  objection  to  hours  8  a.il  to 
8  P.M.,  even  on  Saturdays,  5312.    To  have  any  effect  in 
reducing  drunkenness,  all  licensed  houses  should  close 
at  same  time,  5313-18.    My  rent  is  £29,  lOs.,  rather  a 
low  rent  for  Ayr,  5315-16.     No  hawking  that  J  am 
aware   ofl      Grocers   in   Ayr   don't    send    out  aats, 
5319-22. 

KENNEDY,  ROBERT,  Licensed  Grocer,  Particl; 
C(»ncur  generally  with  Mr  Trotter,  5457.    Mine  is  a 
working  class  business;  three-foiirths  of  it  consists  of  act- 
ing in  small  quantities,  all  in  small  l)ottle8,  which  cos- 
tomers  bring  with  them,  6458-62. 

KEWANS,  JAMES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Forfar  : 

Appear  for  the  licensed  grocers  of  Forfar.    Statement. 

^  — Consider  present  system  good  one,  and  that  separation 
of  the  trades  would  be  a  mistake.     It  would  not  only  be 
taking  away  a  good  from  the  community,  but  bringing  in 
a  great  evil     It  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the 
public.     Great   advantage    to  buy  spirits  along   with 
groceries,  and  the  article  is  superior  to  that  got  at  the 
publichouse.      Grocers   mature   their   spirits  in  bond. 
Dividing  the  trades  would  give  public  greater  induce- 
ments for  drinking,  and  although  cannot  say  there  is  no 
harm  resulting  from  present  system,  still  of  two  evils 
choose  the  less.    Many  of  our  customers  are  women,  and 
it  would  be  their  ruin  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  public- 
house.     It  would  be  a  ^reat  hardship  to  tiie  grocers 
themselves.    Reducing  prices  of  groceries  is  never  done. 
Fictitious  entries  have  never  been  h^aid  of  in  Foriar. 
Good  deal  of  drink  sold  in  small  Quantities.    To  restrict 
to  a  quart  would  not  be  advisable.     It  would  tend  to 
heavy  drinking.    Very  little  drink  is  now  consumed  on 
the  premises  m  Forfar.    Minimum  rent  of  £20  would 
dimmish  number  of  houses.    The  hours  are  at  present 
too  long,  and  should  be  from  8  to  8,  and  10  on  Satur- 
days.   This  statement  approved  of  and  concurred  in  by 
15  licensed  grocers,  Alexander  Irons,  ironmonger ;  George 
Webster,  builder;   James    Farquharson,  builder;    and 
John  Weir,  M.A.,  minister,  6644.     A  few  grocers  in 
Forfar  open  before  eight  in  the  morning.     1  do  not, 
6645-46.    The  reason  lor  keeping  open  later  on  Satur- 
day is  the  large  number  of  coimt^  people  who  can't  get 
into  town  till  about  11  o'clock,  6648.    Since  passing  of 
Forbes  M*Kenzie  Act,  people  have  never  asked  to  drink 
in  my  shop,  6650.    Never  sell  in  open  vessels,  6651. 
Have  been  m  trade  39  years.    Licensed  grocer  3C  years. 
6552.    Would  have  no  objection  if  it  were  a  law  that  no 
spirits  should  be  sold  under  two  years'  old,  and  that 
there  should  be  more  police  supervision,  6662-64.    If 
trades  were  separated,  would  give  it  all  up  together,  6660. 

KIDSTON,  WILLIAM,  op  Ferniegair,  Helensburgh  : 
Statement — ^Acting  justice  of  peace  for  Dumbartor- 
shire  and  Lanarkshire.  Taken  interest  in  licensing 
question  for  many  years.  Office  bearer  of  Glasgow  As- 
sociation for  Defence  and  Improvement  of  Pubhchouses 
(Scotland)  Acts.  Represent  their  views  in  this  state- 
ment Took  some  trouble  in  framing  1862  Act  1853 
Act  had  become  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  It  was 
efficacious  for  some  years,  but  did  not  possess  adequate 
powers  to  protect  licensed  from  unlicensed  trader.  By 
1862  Act  ample  powers  given  to  suppress  shebecning. 
Whole  liquor  (question  should  be  inquired  into.  No 
objection  m  principle  to  grocers'  licences.  They  have 
been  granted  m  excessive  numbers.  Remedy  is  to  enact 
that  grocers'  licences  shall  never  be  more  than  one-sixth 
part  of  whole  number  of  licensed  houses.  Would  suggest 
as  amendments  on  1862  Act,  (1)  further  limitation  of 
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lioTixs;   (2)  deprive  mamtrates  of  their  discietionaiy 
powers  of  granting,  and  nave  a  number  fixed  by  statute. 
Bestrictions — 1.  (irocers  should  be  restricted  to  hours, 
S  A.iL  to  8  P.M.    2.  All  liquors  should  be  sold  in  corked 
«nd  sealed  bottles.    3.  No  person  should  live  on  licensed 
premises,  or  be  within  premises  during  prohibited  hours. 
4.  Grocers  must  not  carry  on  pawnbrokinc  business. 
h.  Must  not  have  any  interest  m  any  publichonse  in 
same  burgh  or  county.    6.  Must  not  sell  to  be  drunk  on 
•doorstep,  or  within  100  yards  of  premises.    7.  Must  not 
supply  chM  under  14,  even  as  messenger.    8.  No  action 
«haU  1)0  competent  for  ^rice  of  liquors  supplied  to  wives 
«or  femkles.  Buyer  drinlon^  on  premisesshould  be  punished 
:a8  well  as  seller,  5846.  Obliging  licensed  grocer  to  close  at  8 
woul^ lessen  the  advantage  he  has  over  the  unlicensed 
.grocer,  5849.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  and 
punishing  hawking  under  the  present  law.    Steamooats 
flhould  have  magistrates'  certificate.    No  doubt  grocers 
'did  sell  and  still  sell  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  Remises.    In 
1862  went  as  deputation  to  Stirling  and  Falkirk.    At 
Stirling  told  by  police  and  ma^tratee  grocers  never 
allowed  drinking  on  premises.    First  shop— a  large  shop 
— ^we  went  to  and  asked  for  spirits,  were  shown  to  back 
shop.    Shopkeeper  told  us  everyone  did  it  there.    Words 
-'give  out'  in  certificate  inserted  in  order  to  prevent 
necessity  of  proving  a  sale.    Publichouses  pay  better  than 
grocers'  licences.    Latter  often  applied  for  as  stepping 
«tones  to  former.    Drunkenness  and  crime  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  number  of  publichouses.    Craving  for  drink 
mflamed  by  excessive  temptation.    Police  should  have 
:8ame  power  to  enter  srocers'  as  publichouses.    Transfer 
law  should  be  altered.    Duty  should  he  on  ad  valorem 
«cale.    There  should  be  maximum  as  well  as  miuimum 
Tent  and  size  of  publichouses,  5851.    Don't  apply  this  to 
giocers.    Minimum  sufficient  for  them.    Our^  way  to 
leduce  numbers  is  by  convictions,  they  are  cufficult  to 
•obtain.     Three    courses  open  to  l^ialature — 1.  Allow 
free  trade  in  liquors,  with  no  police  regulations  or  any 
xestrictions.    2.  Consider  it  lawful  but  dangerous  trade, 
requiring  strict  limitation  and  control    3.  Suppress  the 
trade  altogether ; — second  course  is  adopted.    Trafficking 
in  publichouses  should  be  stopped.    Persons  are  licensed 
to  keep  (not  to  buy  or  sell)  a  publichouse,  hotel,  or  grocer's 
ahop.    Qrocers  in  Dumbarton  send  out  vans  professedly 
to  supply  orders ;  to  a  certain  extent  they  hawked ;  when 
made  aware  it  was  a^^ainst  the  law,  they  ceased.    Don't 
think  it  has  ceased  m  every  county.    Evils  of  confec- 
tioners' shops  supplying  girls  can  only  be  stopped  by  force 
of  public  opinion,  if  parents  won't  do  so,  5852. 

KING,  Pbovost  of  Rutherolen  : 

Have  been  one  year  provost,  was  bailie  one  year,  5513. 
A^n  power  loom  cloth  manufacturer,  55 14.  Fi^  licensed 
houses  in  burgh.  Fifteen  are  licensed  grocers,  rates,  1 
grocer  to  800  persons,  1  licensed  house  to  240  persons, 
5515.  Magistrates  are  reducing  numbers  both  of  grocers 
and  publicanfiL  5518-20.  There  are  large  imlicensed 
grocers  in  Ruthei^^en.  Possession  of  licence  strengthens 
their  ordinary  business,  5523-24.  Have  always  been 
against  grocers'  licences.  Thev  supply  drink  to  people 
coming  about  their  shops.  This  has  an  injurious  ten- 
dency, 5526-27.  There  is  common  impression  that  union 
of  the  trades  encourages  drinking,  5529.  Would  wish 
grocers'  licences  abolished.  If  not  would  restrict  to  pint 
TniniTniim  in  Sealed  bottle,  and  would  give  police  same 
supervision  as  with  publichouses,  5530.  Would  approve 
of  licence  for  liquor  only  not  to  be  consumed  ou  premises, 
5531.  Don't  see  necessity  for  sale  in  small  quantities. 
Such  sale  means  tippling,  5532-33.  The  use  of  spirits 
"by  working  men  at  their  meals  is  anything  but  the  rule, 
5bZ6.  I  employ  about  60  men  and  250  women,  5535-37. 
Would  approve  of  minimum  rent  in  Rutherglen  of  ^£30, 
IS542-43.  Would  approve  of  fixed  rental  and  of  a  small 
duty  on  retailer  for  quantity  sold.  Such  duty  to  go  for 
municipal  purposes,  5540,  5544-46. 

KING,  JOHN  FALCONER,  Public  Analyst,  City  op 
Edinbubgh  : 

Have  examined  spirits  to  a  limited  extend  ^^^  A  8916. 
Have  not  received  many  samples  from  .atnorities, 
8917.  Only  examine  what  is  sent  to  me.  Not  my  duty 
to  insnect,  8918.  Generally  they  were  sent  by  private 
indiviauaLa.  Don't  know  where  they  were  procured, 
8921.  Never  found  any  adulteration  worth  talking 
about  except  water  and  a  little  caramel  or  sugar,  8922. 
Have  found  water  auJfficient  to  bring  whisky  to  about  30 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  which  should  be  about  48  or  49 
of  alcohol,  8923-8931.    Never  found  any  appreciable 

.  amount  of  fusel  oil,  8932.  Samples  I  got  were  whole* 
some  spirits  and  were  quite  palatable,  8933-34  Smell 
of  fasel  oil  is  atrocious  and  easily  detected  in  whisky. 
Can  detect  smell  of  q^iO  P^  ^  ^^®  thousand,  8935-37. 


KING,  J.  F.^-conL 
It  is  found  most  in  newly  made  whisky,  8939.  To  deter- 
mine exact  amount  of  amdic  alcohol  mixed  with  alcohol 
is  extremely  dificult  When  in  quantity  of  one  or  two 
«irts  out  of  a  thousand,  smell  shows  its  presence,  8940-42. 
Fusd  oil  is  not  pure  amylic  alcohol,  but  that  is  principal 
ingredient,  the  other  being  ethylic  alcohol,  8942-43. 
Not  acquainted  with  the  Coffey  still,  8949.  Don't  believe 
in  people  getting  rapidly  intoxicated  upon  one  glass  of 
whisky  from  its  oeing  adulterated.  A  person  in  weak 
health  or  fasting  might  be  so  affected,  8950-55.  Amylic 
alcohol  and  ethylic  alcohol  are  not  eaaily  convertible  ono 
into  the  other,  8958. 

KINNAIRD,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  K.T.,  Lord,  Libutbnakt 
OF  Pbbthshibs  : 

Have  taken  interest  in  licensing  question  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  6300.  In  1851  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  carried  it  through ;  it  passed  second  read- 
ing in  House  of  Commons,  but  owing  to  want  of  time  it 
was  abandoned.  Introduced  it  the  next  vear,  but  a  dis- 
solution caused  it  to  be  deferred.  On  third  occasion  I 
ffot  Mr  Forbes  M'Kenzie  to  introduce  it  in  House  of 
Commons.  My  reason  for  taking  up  question  was  a  re- 
presentation from  working  men  of  Dundee.  At  that 
time  grocers  sold  spirits  over  the  counter,  and  working 
men  complained  that  their  wives  and  daughters  got 
spirits,  and  that  they  found  entries  for  tea,  &,,  part  of 
which  they  were  convinced  meant  spirits,  6301.  The 
representation  was  from  a  numerous  body  of  working 
men.  We  established  coffee  houses  in  Dundee  managed 
by  working  men,  six  of  which  houses  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, 6302.  Before  preparing  mv  first  bill,  held  large 
meeting  of  principal  grocers  in  Efdinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
They  were  quite  anxious  to  support  me  in  taking  away 
the  grocers'  licence  altogether.  My  first  bill  contained 
■ocers' licence,  also  the  second  bill,  and 
its  last  stage,  when  the  total  abolition 


total  abolition  of 
the  third  bill  unl 

clause  was  struck  out  on  the  ground  that  in  small  placee, 
especially  in  the  Hig^hlands.  the  grocer's  was  the  only 
shop  where  any  spirits  could  be  got,  6303.    When  the 
abolition  of  ^rocerr  licences  was  proposed,  it  was  con- 
templated to  mtroduce  a  class  of  wme  and  spirit  dealers, 
who  should  have  a  separate  trade  to  themselves.    Aboli- 
tion of  sale  of  liquor  at  toll  bars  has  proved  most  bene- 
fidal  in  the  counti^  districts,  6304.    At  that  time  the 
proprietors  in  my  district  resolved  not  to  grant  any  new 
licences,  and  to  reduce  number  of  existing  ones.    Kesult 
is  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  public- 
houses  between  Perth  and  Glencarse.    This  has  taken  40 
years  to  accomplidi,  6305.    Justices  in  different  licensing 
districts  in  Perthshire  take  completely  opposite  views, 
6306.    It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  number,  circum- 
stances change  very  much.    Am  not  for  abolition  entirely. 
The  more  you  tie  justice's  hands  the  better.    In  one  dis- 
trict in  Perthshire  they  grant  everything,  and  even  exceed 
their  powers,  6308.    Act  of  1876  does  not  supply  this 
want    It  is  objectionable,  because  it  puts  the  matter 
completely  into  the  power  of  tke  opimon  of  the  com- 
mittee of  licensing  justices,  6309.    It  would  be  desirable 
to  reduce  the  number  of  grocers  selling  spirits  or  take 
their  licence  awav  alt()gemer,  but  you  must  deal  fairly 
wit^  people  who  have  embiurked  their  capital  in  a  busi- 
ness.   Their  number  should  be  reduced,  and  sale  con- 
fined to  sealed  bottles,  and  forfeit  licence  for  a  breach, 
6310. '  Where  the  provisions  of  the  1853  Act  have  been 
properly  carried  out,  things  have  &^roved,  as  was  found 
by  the  Commission  of  1860.    So  strong  was  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  that  we  ^t  more 
strinfipnt  clauses  passed  than  were  in  the  original  bilL 
The  nour  of  opening  being  altered  from  6  A.M.  to  8  was 
of  considerable  advantage,  6312.    Grocers  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  open  when  publichouses  are  closed,  6314. 
Should  think  most  would  oe  glad  to  dose  sooner,  6315. 
Am  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  separate 
the  trades,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to 
individuals,  6317-18.  Should  jliink  laiger  grocers  would 
agree  to  this  as  they  did  in  1851,  when  tney  were  strongly 
in  &vour  of  the  abolition  dausei  6319-20.    Publichouse 
must  suffice  for  villages  which  could  not  support  gpracer 
and  spirit  d^er  also,  6321-22.    Can't  see  necessity  of 
dram  shops.    Would  not  take  away  nower  of  selliiu; 
spirits  from  refreshment  shops,  6324.     Short  of  removal 
of  grocer's  Mcence,  think  s^ed  bottle  system  would  be 
an  improvement,  6325.    There  is  not  general  use  of 
spirits  amonff  agricultural  population  in  Scotland.  ^  It  is 
only  on  holidays,  6330.    In  the  district  where  I  reside  no 
more  sober  class  than  the  agricultural  labourer,  6332. 
Would  be  very  glad  to  have  licensed  houses  closed  on 
feeing  d&jBy  6334.    There  is  not  now  the  same  objection 
to  separation  as  there  was  in  1853.    The  Highlands  are 
more  opened  up,  6335.    Letter  to  CommisBioners,  stating 
that  on  forUier  consideration  does  not  think  licences 
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KINNAIRD,  Lord.— cont. 
ahoald  be  gndually  loduoed^  as  not  being  £ur  to  gonasal 
tzade  to  create  such  a  monopolv  as  woiild  anse.  De- 
priviDg  all  at  a  eiveu  time  would  be  different.  It  would 
only  l^  just  and  fair  to  the  trade  generally  that  all  in 
that  trade  were  put  on  an  equal  footing. 

EIIUSULND,  JOHN,  Liobsbbd  Qboobr,  Glasgow.    See 
Mb  OGILVIK 


L4M0ND,  JOHN,  FotmDRY  Workman,  Dundee: 

It  is  &|  years  sinee  I  tasted  drink,  but  when  drinking 
in  this  |town  wae  never  refused  a  glass  of  whisky  in  a 
grocer's  if  not  too  tipsy,  6777.  Was  in  many  of  them, 
and  have  seen  other  parties  getting  it  Could  have  got 
it  at  any  hour,  Sunday  or  Saturday,  when  drinking.  It 
is  not  fair  to  give  (Hie  a  lioence  and  r^nse  the  other,  6778. 
Have  no  doubt  it  goes  on  still,  6780.  Have  seen  women 
getting  diink  at  tl^  grocers',  and  getting  it  put  down  as 
goods,  6781-85.  Would  like  to  curtail  the  uquor  traffic 
as  £Ar  as  I  can,  the  grocers  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
publicfiuos,  6786-87. 

LANG,  JOHN,  Procuratob-Fibcal  for  the  City  of 

Twenty-two  years  in  present  position ;  before  that  justice 
of  peace  fiscal  for  lower  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  4857.  In 
last  15  years  56  grocers  prosecuted  for  breach,  35  con- 
victed, 4859.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases  reported 
have  not  thought  proper  to  prosecute,  4860.  The  Act 
regulating  grocers'  licences  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and 
a  Kcvoumble  change  from  what  it  was  previously,  4862. 
Few  cases  of  breach  in  Glasgow  compared  with  other  places, 
4866.  The  great  proportion  of  them  for  selling  dnnk  to 
be  consmned  on  premises,  4868.  Some  amendments  to 
Act  might  be  beneficial,  4870.  Grocers  should  not  keep 
open  mien  publichouses  are  closed,  4871.  Don't  think 
tneie  is  necessity  for  increased  power  to  police,  4872.  No 
advantage  would  accrue  to  public  from  separation  of 
*  trade,  4873. 
LAUELE,  Provost  of  Mussiilbdroh: 

Surgeon  and  provost,  justice  of  peace,  Midlothian,  856. 
1857,  21  licensed  grocers,  1877,  also  21,  857.  Other 
licences  reduced  by  10, 857.  Magistrates  inspect  premises, 
862.  And  inquire  as  to  character  of  applicant,  861. 
We  allow  back  doors,  864.  Our  grocers  very  respectable 
class,  864.  2  convictions  annually  for  last  10  years, 
866.  Some  evasion  in  smaller  shops,  866-7.  Should 
be  clear  view  of  interior  from  outside,  869.  Not  much 
sale  in  open  vessels,  872.  Generally  in  gill  bottles. 
874.  Better  houses  for  working  classes  would  tend  to 
cure  the  evil,  876.  Would  abolish  small  fgrocers,  878. 
£26  to  £30  a  TwininniTn  rental,  880.  And  close  pocers 
and  publichouses  at  10  .p.m. ,  882.  Generally  renew  licence 
after  first  conviction,  888.  Medical  men  prefer  spirits  to 
be  got  from  grocers,  890.  They  are  genemlly  better  than 
publichouses,  890.  I^rcentage  of  licensed  houses  to 
population  in  Musselburgh  1  in  229,  891.  Diminution 
of  number  of  licences  has  not  diminished  crime,  895. 

LAWRIE,  MATTHEW,  Licen8ed  Grocer,  Glasgow. 
See  Mr  OGILVY. 

LESLIE,  WILLIAM,  Provost  of  Nairn  : 

Have  been  5  years  provost,  22  licensed  houses  in 
burgh^  8598-9.  Statement.— Was  previously  magistrate 
of  burgh  from  1861  to  1865.  Have  made  up  absti-act  of 
licences  granted  for  last  18  years.  From  it,  it  appears 
that  in  1860,  4  hotels,  9  publicans,  and  3  dealers  were 
licensed ;  2  of  the  last  were  grocers.  This  continued  for 
some  years,  but  feeling  arose  that  monopoly  was  unjust  to 
others  in  same  business,  and  magistrates  during  years 
from  1863  to  1866  were  induced  to  increase  the  number, 
80  that  in  1870,  number  of  licences  stood  as  follows  :— 
hotels  5,  publicans  8,  grocers  11,  being  an  increase  in  10 
years  of  50  per  cent,  that  ia  from  16  to  24.  I  opposed 
this  increase.  Since  1870  slight  reduction  has  been  made, 
viz.,  from  24  to  22  as  at  present,  the  grocers'  licences  being 
half  that  number.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce 
this  number  after  they  had  embarked  in  their  business, 
and  expended  capital  in  it  Even  when  deaths  take  place 
some  member  of  fEunily  takes  up  business.  Think  they 
are  far  too  many.  Popidation  aoout  4000,  and  present 
number  would  give  a  licence  to  about  each  180  of  popula- 
tion. So  far  as  I  know  they  conduct  business  legally. 
4  convictions  against  grocers  for  last  12  years.  Grocers' 
licences  have  mcreased  facilities  for  obtaining  drink. 
Many  purchase  at  grocers  who  would  not  be  seen  as  a 
customer  at  publiclu)use.  This  circumstance,  along  with 
advance  of  wages,  have  led  of  kte  years  to  considerably 
iacreaaed  consumption.    Do  not  beueve  that  Nairn  is  so 


LESLIE,  W.— con^. 
bad  as  many  other  places,  but  still  there  is  too  nrach 
drink  consumed.  Practice  of  sending  csrts  to  country  is 
apt  to  be  abused.  Think  present  licensing  system  is  not 
working  satisfactorily,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on,  evLb  now 
arising  ttom  it  will  increase.  Should  be  complete  separa- 
tion of  trades.  There  should  he  3  chases  of  certificates,, 
viz.,  hotel-keepers',  publicans',  and  spirit  dealers'.  Busi- 
ness of  tirst  2  should  be  confined  to  consumption  on. 
premises.  Think  maxinram  number  of  licences,  corres- 
pondinff  to  sise  of  town  and  extent  of  population,  should 
be  fixed  by  some  authority,  which  should  peiiiaps  have 
granting  and  control  of  licences  in  diBtrict.  Bur^ 
magistrates  should  be  rdieved  of  the  dutf .  Should  be 
condition  of  spirit-dealer's  licence  that  ne  should  not 
supply  drink  to  any  child  under  14,  even  as  a  messenger, 
8600.  Am  a  druggist,  8601.  Above  half  of  larger  grocers 
in  Nairn  have  licence,  8602-3.  Extension  of  number  haa 
improved  business  of  some  at  expense  of  others,  8604. 
Often  find  serious  conseo  uences  •  from  drinking  at  all 
licensed  houses,  grocers'  shops  as  well  as  publichonses, 
8606.  There  is  not  slightest  doubt  but  that  some  people 
go  to  grocers'  who  would  not  go  to  publichouse,  8607. 

LEWIS,  DAVID,  Treasurbb  op  Heriot's  HospiTAi; 
Formerly  bailie  of  Edinburgh  for  five  yeai%  1503-5. 
Paid  attention  to  licensing  system  in  city,  150(1    Think 
results  of  1853  Act  were  very  satisfactory,  1607.    F^gEzta^ 
as  to  consumption  of  spirits,  1509.    Increase  last  ten  years- 
li-2^  per  head,  1509.    Corresponding  inctease  in  cases 
of  drunkenness  last  ten  years,  1513.    I  speak  of  city  of 
Edinburgh,  1512.    Table  of  cases  of  drunkennenlast  five 
years  shows  increase  of  33  per  cent,   1514.     Table  of 
female  drunkenness  last  five  years,  shows  increase  of  9& 
per  cent,  1517.    Think  cause  of  this  increase  is  hi^h 
wages  and  prosperity  of  country,  1514     Consider  pablic- 
houses  chief  factors  of  drunkenness  among  males,  1519. 
Consider  grocers'  shops  chief  factors  of  drunkennesa  for 
females,  1519.    Have  formed  this  opinion  from  conver- 
sation  with  the  women  themselves,  1520.     Drinking 
habits  increased  among  women  firom  facility  they  have 
in  setting  spirits  from  grocers',  1521.    They  would  no 
doubt  go  to  publichouse  if  they  had  the  drink  crave,  1522. 
It  shomd  be  necessary  to  serve  apprenticeship  to  the  tzade, 
1524-25.    Many  persons  become  grocers  for  sake  of  sell- 
ing spirits  only,  1526.    Law  as  to  police  inspection  un- 
satisfactory, 1527.    Difficult  to  obtam  convictions,  1527* 
Instance  of  one,  1528-29.     Have  known  oases  of  peijury. 
Would  increase  powers  of  police  and  shorten  hours,  1530. 
Would  withdraw  licences  from  confectioners,  1532,  1538 
-40.    Would  separate  trades  of  groceries  and  spirits,  1533. 
People  wishing  spirits  would  have  to  go  to  publichouse. 
Wine  merchants  might  supply  them.    We  nave  spirit- 
merchants  who  are  neither   publichouse  keepers   nor 
licensed  grocers.    They  sell  under  publichouse  certificate, 
1534-37.    Adulteration  agptivates  drunkenness,  1 544-45. 
(^e  difficulty  connected  With  abolition  of  grocers'  licence 
is  the  increase  of  value  it  would  cause  of  publichouses, 
1549.    Am  in  favour  of  reducing  all  kinds  of  Hcences, 

1551.  One  of  the  large  publichouses  which  can  contain 
from  150  to  250  does  more  harm  than  a  dozen  of  the 
smaller  ones  which  are  being  systematically  suppressed , 

1552.  Am  aware  that  free  trade  in  liquor  was  tried  in 
Liverpool  People  differ  as  to  success  of  it  Believe  they 
went  oack  to  old  system,  1554-56.  There  is  less  female 
drunkenness  in  places  where  there  are  imlicensed  co-op«v 
rative  stores.  Ketums  from  Hawiek  and  Kilmarnock 
showing  this,  1557-58.  Woridng-men  have  complained 
to  me  of  their  wives  acquiring  drinking  habits  fh)m 
getting  liquor  in  grocers'  shops,  1559.  Quwt  bottle  limit 
would  tend  to  increase  drunkenness.  Formed  this  opinion 
from  what  I  saw  of  bottle  system  in  Sweden,  1560. 
Have  no  doubt  many  of  worl^ng  classes  get  drink  at 
grocers',  and  are  not  of  drunken  habits,  1563.  Only 
solution  of  drink  problem  is  total  prohibition,  1565. 
Don't  recognise  any  claim  for  compensation  if  trades  are 
separated,  1568.  Hard  ale  lieemces  abolished  by  Act  of 
1876,  1571. 

LINDSAY,  GEORGE,  Banker,  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow: 
Justice  of  peace  and  ma^trate  of  Kinningpaik. 
Concur  generally  with  Mr  Bremgan.  Licensed  grocery 
business  canriad  on  honourably  m  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
There  should  be  minimum  rent  of  £40  or  /50  in  Glasgow, 
5379-80.  Would  prohibit  residing  on  premises,  5385. 
The  lower  class  of  nouse  might  be  got  nd  of  by  raising 
price  of  licence,  5388. 

LINTON,    THOMAS,    Supjeeinthndent    op     Poilicb> 
Edinbuboh  : 

Twenty-«even  y^ais  supetintendcsit  of  police,  ITS. 
Magistrates,  bef<»e  Uceniing,  visit,  and  report,  173.  Am 
very  pertioular)  174.    No  increase  in  number  of  house* 
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over  long  peaod  of  yean,  176.  PubLklunues  liove  de- 
cieaacd,  177.  Haye  known  a  poblblioaas  lioenee  le&ised, 
and  gro€e9c's  gnuited  instead,  181.  Then  should  be  a 
j640  or  £60  minimom  rent^  190.  Too  many  grocers 
Ifianted  of  late  jeara,  191.  Ptibliohomes  woiUxl  not 
ineseaae  if  groeers  deeseased,  201.  133  conrictions  in  20 
J^ars  of  grocers  for  week-day  breachfis ;  38  on  Sundays, 
206.  Number  of  convictions  does  not  represent  actual 
atate  of  matters,  209.  Detection  difficult,  209.  Section 
13  of  1862  Act  dealing  mth  police  supervision  defective, 

212.  Grocers  should  bave  same  supervision  as  publicans, 

213.  Believe  liquor  often  consumed  on  grocers'  pre- 
misee,  214.  People  drunk  in  streets  generally  obtained 
in  pablichouses,  not  grocers,  217.  Receiver  weekly  report 
in  terms  of  section  14, 1862  Act,  218.  A  few  public- 
liQuses  reported  ;  no  grocers,  218.  Besides  force  m  uni- 
form, detective  and  assistant  appointed  exelu«ively  for 
'enforcing  Licensing  Acts,  224.  Numbers  found  drunk 
on  streets  less  than  half  as  many  ae  20  years  ago,  225. 
If  flagrant  case  lose  certificate  on  one  conviction,  229. 
Hours  should  be  shortened,  235.  House  and  shop  ^ould 
Ise  separate,  239.  Only  15  in  Edinburgh  have  communi- 
-cation.  All  are  in  the  old  town,  246.  Have  had  con- 
victions against  hard  ale  shops,  251.  Back-doors  as  a 
Tule  not  allowed,  256.  Don't  believe  police  are  treated, 
257.  Slight  increase  infemalesfound  drunk,  260.  Sale  in 
open  vessels  not  common,  263.  Not  in  flavour  of  total 
.aooUtion  of  grocer's  licence ;  they  have  been  too  long 
legalised,  279.  Would  approve  of  new  class  of  spirit- 
doder's  licence  if  grocers  abolished,  289.  Wine-mer- 
chant must  haye  certificate  to  sell  in  small  quantities, 
290.  Bakers  and  confectioners  have  publichouse  licence, 
307-314  Two  classes  of  lic^ised  grocer — the  hona-fide 
grocer  who  seUs  spirits,  and  the  one  where  sale  of 
groceries  subordinate,  300.  Law  as  decided  by  H  igh  Court 
aa  to  supplying  children  should  be  altered,  314-7.  Can't 
say  positively,  but  believe  fictitious  entries  are  made,  319. 

MST,  GEORGE  HENRY,  Chief  Constable  op  Ber- 
wickshire AifD  East  Lothian: 

Have  had  joint  charge  of  the  two  counties  for  16  years, 
and  of  East  Lothian  for  21  years  before  that,  999. 
Increase  of  wages  has  caused  increase  of  consumption  of 
drink.  Bottlers  have  increased  much  of  late  years,  1001. 
They  supply  everybody  who  will  buy  from  thein.  They 
have  a  certificate  to  sell  off  the  premises.  As  \diolesale 
dealers  liiey  supply  grocers,  and  as  retail  dealers  suprply 
their  customers,  1002-10.  In  landward  part  of  Berwick- 
shire there  are  52  inns,  12  publichouses,  41  licensed 
crocers,  228  unlicensed  grocers,  1012.  In  burgh  of 
Lauder,  3  inns,  2  publichouses,  6  licensed  and  11  un- 
licensed grocers,  1013.  Licences  have  decreased  in  both 
counties,  1014.  East  Lothian  justices  some  years  ago 
framed  regulations  for  granting  licences.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  to  the  justices  and  recommend.  The 
justices  have  only  twice  in  last  25  years  gone  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  The  committee  fix 
number  of  each  class  of  licence  for  each  district,  and  fix 
a  minimum  rent,  1016-1022.  There  were  140  licensed 
houses  in  landward  part  of  East  Lothian  in  1841,  while 
last  year  there  were  68,  1020.  Population  of  county  of 
Berwick,  36,468  ;  licensed  houses,  116 ;  convictions  for 
crime,  464 ;  drunk  and  incapable,  33  ;  breach  of  certifi- 
cate, 5  (all  publichouse-keepers).  In  county  of  Hadding- 
ton— Population,  37,676 ;  licensed  houses,  139  ;  convic- 
tions for  crime,,  1310  ;  drunk  and  incapable,  164 ;  breach 
of  certificate,  9  (all  publichouses).  This  shows  meat 
deal  of  intemperance  m  spite  of  regulations,  1023,  Con- 
victions against  grocers  last  five  years.  Two  in  Berwick, 
twelve  in  Haddington,  1027.  Evasions  are  very  com- 
mon ;  detection  is  difficult  Police  should  have  more 
power  of  entry.  "Windows  being  obscured  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  wlmt  is  going  on^  1028-34.  Not  much  drink- 
ing in  grocers'  shops  before  legal  hours,  though  it  is 
common  for  worki^j-men  to  have  a  dram  in  the 
morning,  1037-38.  In  certain  districts  publichouses  and 
inns  are  open  before  eight.  This  is  contrary  to  decision 
in  Rothesay  case,  1039.  Grocers'  hours  should  be  8  AJki. 
to  8  P.M.,  and  to  11  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  1040.  This  would 
to  a  certain  extent  discourage  private  drinking,  which 
has  increased  much,  1041.  Cr^t  cannot  be  got  at 
publichouses,  and  so  drink  could  not  be  so  easilv  got, 
1042-46.  Difference  between  English  and  Scotch  law  as 
to  sealed  bottle.  By  KTwlish  law  sealed  bottle  is  re- 
quired. In  Berwick-on-Tweed  only  one  grocer.  Trade 
IS  in  the  hand  of  publicans  and  innkeepers.  System 
irorks  well  there,  oxia  ^ould  do  so  in  ScotlEUid,  1048'*68. 
Be^pectable  families  send  to  the  publican  for  liquor, 
1055.  Limitation  to  sealed  quart  would  tend  to  rest^ct 
(liinking  by  the  intempesnte  class,  1056.  Prefer  ^nart  to 
pint  limit,  1058.    Ztf^y  sniall  grocers  subsist  chiefly  by 
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the  sale  of  spirits,  1060.  Limitation  to  seekd  bottle 
would  put  an  end  to  dnnldiig  on  tile  premtBes,  1062. 
English  law  as  to  drunk  and  inoapables  dioold  be 
adopted.  Fines  should  be  increased,  1065.  In  Scotland 
present  law  is  seldom  enforced  in  the  counties.  Expense 
of  prosecution  is  so  great,  1066.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  Iw^  proportion  of  convictions  for  crime  in  mineral 
parishes,  1069.  Quart  limit  might  be  a  hardship  to 
respectable  poor  people,  1075.  The  feet  of  increase  of 
numbers  of  licensed  grocers  in  East  Lothian  and 
decrease  in  Berwickshire  is  caused  by  the  difierence  in 
the  applications  of  the  people,  1076-77.  Unlicensed 
grocers  do  a  large  trade,  1078.  There  is  no  diflference  in 
the  prices  of  groceries  in  licensed  and  unlicensed  shops, 
1079.  Section  83  and  84  of  English  Act  of  1872,  which 
makes  drinking  on  the  street  outside  the  shop  a  breach  of 
certificate,  should  be  adopted  in  Scotland,  1080.  Single 
bottle  licence  to  grocers  is  granted  by  the  excise.  ^To 
certificate  is  necessary,  1085-86.  Shop  and  dwelling- 
house  being  separate  might  press  unduly  in  country 
places,  1090.  Would  punish  the  buyer  as  well  as  seller. 
Case  at  Coldstream,  1090-91.  Don't  know  that  grocers' 
or  hawkers'  carts  exactly  commit  abuses  of  the  law.  The 
trade  has  extended  much,  1093.  It  is  evasion  if  they 
sell  without  previous  order,  1094.  We  have  got  convic- 
tions against  vans  selling  to  shearers  who  could  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  giving  orders,  1096.  Grocers  should 
not  De  open  except  during  hours  when  they  may  sell 
liquor,  1100. 

(App.  D.,  No.  45,  p.  501.) 

LIST,  ALFRED  JOHN,  Chiep  Consiablb  of  Comnr 
OP  Edinburgh  : 

Thirty-eight  years  chief  constalUe,  2152.  Retuma  of 
convictions  last  10  years  show  24  convictions  against 
grocers,  2192.  No  reason  to  believe  that  Ajct  is  much 
evaded,  2195.  Clause  83,  35  and  36  Vict,  cap.  94,  as  to 
drinking  on  highways,  should  be  adopted,  2198.  Should 
have  same  inspection  of  grocers  as  of  publichouses,  2198. 
Travelling  carts  common  in  county,  2202.  Believe  they 
commit  breaches,  2203.  Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to 
vendor's  premises,  2203.  Or  deUvery  order  should  be 
sent  out  with  goods,  2203.  Have  had  several  convietionB 
of  bottlers,  2206.  Prior  to  1853  grocer  got  publichooae 
licence,  2216.  After  that,  daasea  hotela,  publicfaooaes, 
and  grocers,  2218.  Average  annual  number  of  con- 
victions for  drunk  and  incapable  is  48,  2220.  Slight  in- 
crease when  wages  ^Tere  nigh,  2221.  Persons  found 
drunk  in  licensed  house  should  be  punished,  2223. 
Clause  14,  as  to  reporting  houses  from  which  drunk 
people  are  seen  frequentiv  to  issue,  is  not  generally 
observed,  2226-7.  Desirable  that  dwelling-house  and 
shop  should  be  separate,  2229.  No  benefit  would  arise 
from  sealed  bottles,  2229.  Quart  system  not  successful 
in  England,  2230.  Ghreat  difficulty  in  separating  trades, 
2235.  System  is  so  deeply  rooteo,  2235.  It  does  tend 
to  more  drinking,  2237. 

LTTTLEJOHN,  JAMES,  Lxcbnsed  Gbocer,  Abbkdeen  : 
Wholly  concur  with  Mr  Robert  Stevens,  8040.  Have 
held  licence  since  1835.  Have  had  large  retail  busineas 
for  24  years,  principally  among  the  better  class  of  people. 
Considerable  majority  middle  classes  and  tradjesmen. 
Have  also  had  some  of  the  poorest.  Separation  of  trades 
would  not  do  good  some  anticipate.  Would  be  great 
inconvenience  to  public.  Have  number  of  customers 
who  send  orders  from  countrv,  and  among  other  orders 
one  for  bottle  of  wine  or  whisky.  They  would  feel  it 
hardship  to  think  that  I  had  to  send  to  publichouse  and 
pay  3d.  or  4d.  more  for  it  in  order  to  supply  ^em.  Sole 
16  chiefly  in  pint  and  quart  bottles.  On  one  day  of  the 
week  we  fill  and  set  past  tiie  number  that  we  think  win 
be  required.    Some  poor  people  come  for  a  gill  or  half 

e  of  spirits.  Do  not  appnwe  of  drinking  in  wx^whidi 
beai  represented  in  evidence  to-day.  I  generally 
ask  poor  people  what  they  are  to  do  with  the  spirits,  and 
tiiay  general^  say  it  is  for  medicine.  Would  be  haid- 
ahip  for  them  not  to  get  that  small  quantity.  Busmess 
has  been  slandered  by  some  of  the  evidence  towle^. 
Would  not  believe  one-twentieth  of  it  If  it  came  to  proof 
fear  it  would  break  down.  Parties  who  use  drink  in  legiti- 
mate way  would  think  it  hardship  to  pay  more  for  it  by 
getting  It  through  another  ehaimeL  At  a  time  a  party 
will  ask  for  liouor  to  be  drunk  in  shop,  but  we  inform 
him  of  a  nai^boaring  pubMehonn.  Any  respectnljle 
man  will  keep  to  ^e  conditiona  of  hia  oertifieate,  80ilB. 
Trades  have  so  long  been  joined  that  it  would  be  hard^ 
ship  to  separate  them;  but  speaking  of  ineonvenienee 
refer  particnlariy  to  country  customers.  Better  quality 
of  spirits  aupnital  by  groeers,  8041-44.  To  sepamte 
trades  would  do  injustice  to  large  number  of  grocers. 
Certificates  should  be  withdrawn  nrom  offenders.    Keep- 
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ing  of  epiritB  in  bond  for  2  yean  might  be  hardship  to 
Bome  parties  in  trade,  8045. 

LIVINGSTON,  JOSIAH,  Merchant,  Edinburgh  : 

Justice  of  peace  ci^  of  Edinburgh,  2794.  Sell  to 
wholesale  trade  in  Edinburgh  and  I^ith,  2796.  State- 
ment, that  connection  in  Scotland  between  grocery  and 
spirit  trade  of  very  ancient  date,  2797.  1828  Act  found 
fiystem  of  ancient  standing,  and  whole  effect  of  Act  was 
to  prevent  Sabbath  drinlunff,  2797.  Word  grocer  first 
used  in  Act  1853,  a  most  beneficial  enactment,  2797. 
Improvement  of  social  condition  of  working  classes  shown 
by  large  and  increasing  deposit  in  Savings  Banks,  2797. 
Ignorance  of  law  in  many  cases  accounts  for  breach  of  it, 
2797.  Many  small  grocers  carry  on  most  respectable 
trade,  2797.  Grocers  generally  in  favour  of  hours  8  A.M. 
to  8  P.M.,  2799.  General  desire  to  shorten  hours,  2800. 
Quantity  should  not  be  restricted  to  bottle,  2802.  Pur- 
chase of  small  quantities  not  the  habit  of  waifs  only,  but 
of  respectable  people  who  take  spirits  at  their  meals, 
2802.  A  gill  bottle  would  not  be  too  small,  2813. 
Bottle  to  be  securely  corked,  2816.  Report  by  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  to  limit  of  rent  proposes  increase  of  cost 
of  licence,  2826.  Should  be  at  discretion  of  local  author- 
ity, 2827.  Grocer  trade  seems  to  have  developed  of  late 
years  in  Edinburgh,  2831. 

(App.  D,  No.  43,  p.  499.) 

M 

M'ADAM,  Mr,  Licensed  Grocer,  Crosshill  : 

Concur  generally  with  Mr  Trotter,  6472.  Mine  is 
family  busmess.  Don't  sell  under  a  pint  once  a  day. 
Would  be  quite  willing  that  hours  should  be  shortened, 
5474.  No  objection  to  reasonable  supervision.  Prevent- 
ing sale  by  grocer  in  small  quantities  would  drive  people 
to  publichouse,  5476. 

M'BETH,  DANIEL,  Sheriff  Clerk  and  Justice  of 
Peace  Clerk,  County  of  Bute  : 

In  Island  of  Bute  outwith  burgh  of  Bothesay  9 
licensed  houses,  4402.  No  licensed  grocers  in  Island, 
4403.  In  Cumbrae  4  inns  and  hotels,  3  publichouses, 
and  4  grocers,  4404.  In  Arran,  11  inns  and  hotels,  1 
publichouse,  and  no  grocer,  4405.  Grocers'  licences  have 
tended  to  increase  drunkenness,  4408.  Facility  is  given 
for  obtaining  small  quantities  on  credit  where  they  are 
getting  artides  necessary  for  family  use,  4410.  Some 
years  ago  the  masistrates  shortened  the  hours  to  10 
o'dock ;  this  lasted  9  months.  During  that  time  mani- 
fest difference  in  number  of  cases  before  police  court, 
4412-13.  In  1871,  the  year  before  the  restnction,  num- 
ber of  apprehensions  was  417 ;  in  year  of  restriction,  276 ; 
year  following,  329,  4414.  Don't  recollect  of  any  ficti- 
tious entries.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  consumption  on 
premises  not  detected.  Detection  is  difficult,  4416. 
More  powers  to  police  might  improve  matters,  4417. 
Would  place  restrictions  upon  grocers  rather  than  sepa- 
rate the  trades.  Would  restrict  quart  minimum  sealed 
bodle,  4418.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  meeting  alleged 
injustice  to  imlicensed  CTocer,  but  restriction  of  the  hours 
over  all  would  be  benencial,  4421. 

M^CALL,  ALEXANDEB,  Chief  Constable  of  Glas- 
gow: 

Have  been  7  years  chief  constable.  28  years  in  Glas- 
gow force,  3764.  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  3765-72.  In 
1876  there  were  268  licensed  grocers,  3765.  Total 
licences  in  1876, 1848 ;  equivalent  to  1  to  295  of  the 
population,  3766.  In  1853  there  were  2053  licences. 
Average  rental  in  1876  £86.  3  grocers  and  5  publicans 
live  on  premises  in  Glasgow,  3772.  The  magistrates 
don't  allow  this.  It  was  found  to  conduce  to  Sunday 
drinking,  3776.  Have  always  advised  the  magistrates 
to  grant  the  licences  only  to  bona  fide  grocers,  3778. 
Manstrates  only  grant  where  they  thmk  it  necessary  to 
puQic  interest,  3782.  Some  of  the  most  extensive 
gnrocers  have  no  licence,  3786.  More  unlicensed  grocers 
tiian  licensed,  manv  have  not  applied  for  it,  3788-90. 
Don't  think  it  would  be  hardship  to  public  to  separate 
trades.  From  1863  to  1877  indusive,  36  convictions 
against  grocers,  3797-99.  Have  no  reason  to  believe 
there  are  many  evasions,  3800.  £S6  average  rent  of 
grocers'  shops,  3801.  Only  3  under  £16,  3802.  Sale  in 
open  vessels  is  not  common,  3803.  Grocers  should  have 
same  hours  as  publichouses,  3808.  Being  open  earlier  or 
later  than  publichouses  is  a  temptation  to  evasion,  3811. 
Dont  think,  in  Glasgow,  sei)aration  would  increase 
sobriety.  Would  restrict  to  pint  minimum  in  corked 
bottle,  3812.  Soling  not  much  importance  so  long  as 
screw  required  to  puu  cork.  Don't  consider  it  of  much 
consequence  prohibiting  casks  on  tap  in  shop,  3819-23. 
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Would  do  no  harm  to  give  police  increased  supervisioit, 
3824.  Don't  think  that  Constables,  unless  speaaUy  sent^ 
go  into  grocers'  shops,  3028.  Treating  police,  3829-92. 
Ko  case  of  treating  by  grocers  has  come  under  my  notke^ 
3832.  I  have  w^ly  reports  of  premises  out  of  windt 
drunk  persons  come,  3833.  In  1876  1350  reports  agiunst 
publicans,  4  ajgainst  hotels,  and  1  against  grocers,  3834. 
We  have  no  dmculty  in  carrying  out  the  law  as  to  drunk 
and  incapables,  3835.  Every  person  is  now  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  3838.  So  foir  as  possible,  we  keep 
records  of  persons  as  well  as  cases,  3840. 

M'CULLOCH,  COLIN,Pepute  Town  Clerk,  Grbbhocx:: 
Assessor  of  Police  Court,  4099.    In  Small  Debt  Court 
have  seen  cases  where  spirits  have  been  entered  as  gro- 
ceries.   In  all  cases  Sheriff  generally  disallowed,  4101. 
These  cases  were  not  numerous ;  they  occurred  with  one 
dealer,  who  dropped  the  licence  in  1868, 4102-3.    39- 
licensed  grocers  in  Greenock,  1  to  1769  population,  4104. 
9  hotels,  193  publichouses,  1  licensed  house  to  every  282 
people,  4106.    There  has  been  increase  since  1864  of  14 
grocers'  licences.     Decrease  of  1  hoteL      Publichouses- 
almost  the  same,  4108.    The  magistrates  have  refused  re- 
Ijorted  to  grant  many  new  licences,  4109.    Proportion  of 
licensed  to  unlicensed  grocers  very  small  in  Greenock, 
41 1 1.    Makes  grocer's  licence  a  valuable  monopoly,  41 13, 
Grocer's  licence  inferior  to  publichouse  licence  in  valne^ 
4114.    In  publichouses  price  for  goodwill  from  £500  to 
£800.    The  last  case  of  selling  price  of  grocer's  Uoenoe  re- 
ported to  court  was  ;£50,rent  of  shop  £IB,  4117.  Transfers 
almost  invariably  granted  if  character  of  applicant  good, 
4120.      Five  convictions  last  10  years  for  brea<£.  by 
grocers.     Three  licensed  grocers  m  Greenock  live  on 
premises.    General  opinion  in  trade  that  dosing  hours 
should  be  8  P.M.  during  week,  and  10  p.m.  on  Satoidays, 
4123.     Onlv  1  case  of  adulteration  has  come  before 
magistrates  last  5  years  ;  it  was  proved  not  to  be  adul- 
terated, 4124.      The  magistrates  would  not,  I  think,, 
consider  fusel  oil  an  adulteration,  4128.    In  a  district  in 
Greenock  of  15,000  population,  2  licensed  grocers  re- 
stricted to  porter  and  ale,  drunkenness  is  enormous,  4129. 
Infer  from  this  that  the  evil  is  caused  by  publichouses 
and  not  by  grocers,  3130.    Do  not  think  there  is  much 
evasion  in  Greenock,  4132.    Grocers  have  been  convicted. 
Never  heard  of  any  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  for  con- 
viction where  parties  were  suspected,  4133. 

ItfEWEN,  D.,  Licensed  Grocer,  Stirling: 

Concur  generally  with  Mr  Cowbrough,  1876.  Sales 
almost  entirely  small  quantities,  1878.  Quart  or  pint 
limit  would  only  drive  people  to  publichouse,  1880.  Gill 
and  half-pint  bottles  would  do,  1883.  Same  person  hav- 
ing separate  shops  would  do  no  good,  1884.  Quart  limit 
would  increase  my  sales,  1885.  Never  sell  in  open 
vessels,  1886.  Believe  grocers  in  Stirling  are  strict  in 
observing  law,  1889.  There  may  be  evasions  in  small 
shops,  1890.  Licences  should  not  be  given  to  persons 
not  Dred  to  the  trade,  1894.  Back  doors  necessary,  1895. 
Travellers  treating  not  the  custom,  1899. 

M^GILLIVRAY,  JAMES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Irvinb  : 
Belong  to  Irvine  and  Halfway  Licensed  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, formed  last  March,  5256-7.  Have  had  licence  1^ 
years.  No  experience  of  drinking  on  premises,  nor  of 
treating  servant  girls.  I  pay  ^£34  rent,  5259-61.  Fre- 
quently asked  to  allow  drinking  on  premises.  Never 
allowed  it,  5263-4.  Sell  in  bottles  and  jars.  Never 
open  jugs,  5267-69.  Supply  children  when  I  know  it  is 
for  their  parents,  5273.  Would  not  give  it  to  child  in  an 
open  vessel,  5275.  Hours  should  &  8  to  8,  and  10  on 
Saturdays,  5277.  People  have  a  habit  of  buying  late  on 
Saturday,  5?78.  Have  no  internal  communication  be- 
tween house  and  shop,  5281-2.  Would  be  good  rule  to 
prohibit  communication,  5283.  Never  asked  to  make 
nctitious  entries,  5284.  Have  no  objection  to  increased 
.  supervision,  5289.  Effect  of  prohibiting  sale  under  two 
years  old  would  be  to  drive  a  great  number  out  of  the 
trade,  5292.  It  would  require  large  capital  to  cany  on^ 
5293.  Whisky  would  then  cost  38.  to  3s.  6d.  a  bottle. 
Now  it  is  2s.  6d.  to  38.,  5297-8. 

M'HARDY,  W.  B.,  Commander,  K.N.,  Chief  Constable 
OF  Lanarkshire  : 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  scheme  laid  down  by  ma^s- 
trates,  3655.  They  refuse  a  number  of  grocers'  apphca- 
tions,  3657.  Generally  understood  to  bo  on  account  of 
there  being  already  a  sufficient  number.  Believe  on  the 
whole  grocers'  licences  act  beneficially  in  absence  of  any 
other  arrangement,  3662.  People  reouire  liquors  w1n> 
object  to  go  to  publichouses,  3663.  If  trade  in  home 
consumed  liquors  could  be  kept  apart,  the  Oi^ections  to 
grocers'  licences  would  be  obviatea,  3665.    The  present 
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M'HARDY,  W.  B.— cont. 
system  pats  hotelkeeper  and  pnblicaa  to  disadyantage, 
3666.  Veiy  few  evasions  come  to  my  knowlec^ 
Under  present  law  it  is  very  easy  to  evade,  3669.  In 
1876, 10  convictions,  3670,  Great  number  of  grocets  are 
supposed  to  break  the  law,  but  we  have  no  evidence,  3671. 
Have  known  cases  in  court  of  fictitious  entry,  3673. 
Would  be  preferable  that  the  sale  of  liquors  should  be 
distinct  from  that  of  provisions,  3674.  Have  formed  this 
opinion  from  reports  made  to  me  as  to  difficulty  in 
checking  illegal  traffic,  3675.  One  difficulty  is  that  of 
grocers*  and  bakers'  carts,  3676-7.  This  practice  would 
exist  largely  but  for  exertions  of  police,  3679.  Hotel 
licences  should  be  granted  conditionally  on  separate 
entrances  being  provided  for  home  consumption  trade, 
3682.  This  mieht  be  required  for  publicnouBes  also. 
Licensed  houses  snould  be  closed  at  10  aclock ;  this  would 
relieve  the  police  very  much,  3686.  Some  grocers  who 
sell  milk  are  suspected  of  selling  liquor  on  Sundays, 
3686.  Drunk  and  incapable  offences  have  considerably 
decreased,  3687.  Drunkenness  and  violence  more  pre- 
valent when  wages  are  hi^h,  3688.  Any  advantage 
gained  by  increased  supervision  counterbalanced  by  dis- 
advantages, 3689.  It  would  annoy  the  respectable  pub- 
lic, 3690-1.  Detections  would  no  doubt  he  more  easily 
made,  3693.  Police  are  instructed  to  visit  publichouses 
as  frequently  as  possible  without  causing  annoyance, 
3696.  Police  are  not  treated  by  grocers  or  publicans, 
3700.  The  provision  in  1862  Act  as  to  reports  of  pre- 
mises finom  which  i>eople  come  out  drunk  not  observed  in 
county,  3701.  It  is  the  exception  for  a  drunk  and  in- 
capable to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  3703.  If  they 
have  money  pledges  taken  that  is  of  course  forfeited ; 
nothing  more  is  done.  This  though  common  in  Scotland 
is  not  legal,  3704.  This  practice  arises  from  expense 
attached  to  prosecution,  3706.  In  most  cases  in  country 
districts  there  is  communication  between  house  and  shop, 

3707.  I  have  noticed  that  unlicensed  grocer^s  shop  is 
comparatively  open  to  view  ;  if  he  gets  a  licence  you  nnd 
window  hidden  with  boxes,  and  whole  place  obscured, 

3708.  In  villages  or  small  towns  I  think  there  would 
be  sufficient  business  for  spirit-dealer  who  sold  not  to  be 

'  consumed  on  the  premises,  3709.  This  class  of  house 
should  1)0  under  same  supervision  as  publichouse,  3712. 
Present  grocers  might  have  separate  establidiments  in 
same  district,  3713.  In  case  of  drunk  and  incapables 
the  pledge  system  has  drawback  of  nullifying  the  law 
providing  for  previous  convictions,  3714. 

M*HARDY,  HARDY,  Commander  R.N.,  Chief  Con- 

STABLE  OF  AYRSHIRE  : 

Have  only  been  short  time  in  county,  4773.  There  is 
extensive  irregularity  among  licensed  grocers  in  localities 
where  they  are  most  numerous,  4774-76.  Taking  whole 
county,  increase  in  number  has  not  been  proportionally 
to  increase  of  population,  bnt  in  parishes  of  IiVine,  Dun- 
donald,  and  Dairy  it  has  been  greater,  4776.  I  refer  to 
grocers' licencesonly,  4777.  Retumsshowincrease of  drunk 
and  incapables.  Can't  say  the  increase  has  been  greater 
where  number  of  licensed  grocers  had  increased,  4779. 
From  evidence  given  me  by  police  reports,  I  am  sure  there 
is  constant  contravention,  4780.  In  populous  places,  where 
these  contraventions  are  reported  to  take  place,  there  is 
communication  between  house  and  shop,  4783.  Slight 
increase  in  number  of  licences  this  year,  4786.  In  dis- 
trict of  Kilwinning,  Irvine,  and  Dundonald,  licensed  and 
unlicensed  grocers  are  the  same  in  numbers.  In  whole 
county  proportion  is  1  licensed  to  4  imlicensed,  4786-86. 
Justices  seldom  refiise  renewals,  but  hesitate  in  granting 
new  licences.  Have  seen  entries  *  goods '  and  *  pop.*  I 
am  told  this  fictitious  entary  is  for  spirits,  4790.  If  small 
houses  were  done  away  witii  there  would  be  fewer  irregu- 
larities. Forty-four  out  of  the  182  in  county  are  under 
j610  rental,  4796.  I  have  reason  to  believe  each  year  a 
greater  number  of  grocers  more  entirely  depend  for 
fiieir  profit  and  success  on  the  sale  of  spirits,  4797. 

M'INNES,  JOHN  T.,  Editor  of  'Co-Operative  News,' 
Qlasoo w : 

Co-operative  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  in  Scotland  are  314  in  num- 
ber, with  78,984  members,  jg423,664  capital,  and 
j£2,437,644  sales.  Those  under  Companies'  Act  are  3 
in  number,  with  6776  members,  ;£13,471  capital,  and 
;£  127,871  sales.  Eight  licensed  to  sell  spirits  and  ales, 
and  3  beer  and  porter  only.  These  eight  have  2241 
members,  £10,049  capital,  and  X66,243  sales.  Those 
holding  licence  do  large  credit  trade.  Unlicensed  stores  all 
ready  money  trade.  Failures  of  licensed  stores  have  been 
much  larger  in  proportion  than  of  unlicensed  stores,  6928. 

MCINTOSH,  DAVID  HILL,  Meal  Merchant,  Dundee  : 
Witnessed  breachea  of  the  law  similar  to  those  seen  by 


M'INTOSH,  D.  H.— con^. 
Mr  Thomson  about  17  or  18  years  ago,  but  do  not  know 
if  the  habit  has  altered.  Saw  a  case  of  a  woman  drink- 
ing behind  boxes  lately,  6677-79.  Spea^g  about  18 
years  since,  saw  woman  get  Indian  meal  marked  in  place 
of  whisky.  It  is  common  to  give  a  glass  of  ^whisky  on 
paying  accounts,  6680-84.  Knew  a  man  that  often  took 
to  drinking,  and  when  everything  failed  he  would  get  it 
at  his  grocer's.  Have  various  reasons  why  the  trades 
should  be  separated.  It  is  wrong  for  the  grocers  them- 
selves, because  it  is  not  easy  keeping  the  law,  but  that 
would  apply  to  any  licence.  It  is  unfair  to  the  unlicensed 
£^cer8,  who  cannot  compete  with  the  licensed,  then 
there  is  the  HbA  and  common  habit  of  grocers  treating 
lorrymen,  &c,  to  drams  for  delivering  goods.  Know  of 
men  who  have  become  habitual  drunkards  through  that, 
6584-86.  Told  to-day  by  baker  that  he  had  lost  two 
customers  through  another  baker  standing  so  much  for 
drink  while  this  one  wouldn't.  6688-89.  The  best 
grocers  mark  *  goods'  down  for  whisky  in  the  pass-books, 
6689.  Bjiow  of  women  who  go  to  grocer's  that  wouldn't 
go  to  publichouse,  6690-93.  Am  total  abstainer,  but 
not  here  as  such,  6694.  Would  be  a  great  benefit  if 
trades  w^re  separated,  6596. 

M^INTYRE,   PETER,    formerly    Licensed    Grocer, 
Dundee: 

Statement.— From  experience  have  found  that  many 
families  prefer  getting  tneir  groceries,  wines,  and  spirits 
at  one  shop.  Separation  of  trades  would  not  lessen  in- 
temperance. Lady  would  not  go  or  send  to  publichouse 
for  spirits.  Very  few  of  the  respectable  working  class 
keep  spirits  in  the  house,  seldom  sending  for  more  than 
for  immediate  requirements.  Both  classes  prefer  send- 
ing to  the  ^TOceT.  Have  found  that  teetotallers,  when 
ordered  medicinally  to  take  wine  or  spirits,  do  not  go  to 
publichouse,  but  to  grocer.  Pint  or  quart  minimum 
would  be  injury  to  working  classes,  compelling  them  to 
buy  larger  quantity  than  they  wanted,  or  go  to  the  pub- 
lican. Hours  should  be  8  to  8,  perhaps  9  on  Saturdays. 
Have  alwavs  considered  it  was  an  omission  in  Forbes 
M'Kenzie  Act  not  putting  grocers  under  same  police  in- 
spection as  publicans.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  con- 
victions could  easily  have  been  got.  For  many  years 
shopman  in  Edinburgh  and  Dundee.  Never  saw  any- 
thing entered  but  the  exact  goods  got,  and  during  37 
years  I  was  licensed  grocer  in  the  Nethergete,  Dundee,, 
was  only  once  asked  to  make  false  entry,  7154-66.  Shop, 
was  in  what  we  consider  about  the  best  locality,  7166. 
Rental  I  paid,  £70,  7157. 

M'KILLOP,  JAMES,  Coalmaster,  Slamannan,  Stir- 
lingshire : 

Statement — Am  connected  with  collieries,  employing 
upwards  of  760  workmen.  In  Slamannan  3  hotels,  2 
publichouses,  8  grocers  licensed.  Population  between 
5000  and  6000.  The  system  produces  drinking  among, 
female  customers.  Know  fictitious  entries  are  common. 
Drinking  outside  grocers'  shops  carried  on  to  disgraceful 
extent.  Trades  should  be  separated.  Sealed  bottles 
would  not  cure  the  evils.  To  control  a  monopoly  or 
favour,  licences  should  be  submitted  to  auction  or  public 
competition.  Would  close  publichouses  at  10  p.m.  A 
proper  representation  of  working  men's  opinion  would 
be  against  system,  4648.  In  Slamannan  ratio  of  1  to 
400,  4660.  Justices  have  given  no  new  licences  of  late, 
4664.  There  have  been  applications,  4656.  There  are 
considerable  number  of  unlicensed  grocers  who  seem  to 

get  a  living,  4667-69.  Licensed  grocers  live  chiefly  by 
quor  trade,  4660.  The  lower  class  workmen  generally 
g:o  to  Hcensed  grocer,  the  better  class  deal  with  co-opera- 
tive stores,  4663-64.  The  union  between  grocery  and 
provision  trade  is  undesirable,  4667.  Would  rather  see 
consumption  at  publichouse  than  at  home.  Liquor  got 
from  grocers  is  very  much  confined  to  wives  of  workmg 
men,  4576.  They  would  not  go  to  publichouse,  4677. 
Working  men,  if  anything,  have  improved.  In  times  of 
depression'the  most  respectable  class  emigrate,  4681.  Have 
seen  tables  in  grocers'  shops  for  sitting  at  4691-93.  Also 
seen  drinking  outside,  within  few  yards  of  door,  4696. 
Majority  have  house  and  shop  connected.  Have  seen 
many  cases  of  drinking  in  grocers'  shops,  both  at  counter 
and  back  place,  4604-9.  My  principal  complaint  against 
system  is  facility  given  to  working  men's  wives,  4610. 
I  know  it  to  be  done  without  husband's  knowledse. 
4612.  ^  ' 

M'LAGAN,  ALEXANDER,  Painter,  Broughtt  Ferry  : 
About  two  years  ago  have  got  drink  12  or  14  times  inr 
grocer's  shop  in  Dundee,  both  standing  at  the  counte 
and  sitting  in  the  back  shop,  6608-16.  Have  given  up 
drinking  now,  6616.  It  was  always  in  one  shop,  and 
have  seen  others  drinking  there  also,  6617-20. 
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M'LAREN,  DUNCAN,  M.P.  pob  EDiNBUBftH: 

Giocers'  licenoes  by  Acta  of  Parliament  require  to  be 
ftrictty  limited.  Parts  oftbese  Acts  aiepracticallj  in  abey- 
ance. Grocers'  licenceaL  instead  of  bemg  diminisbed.  as 
intended  by  the  Acts,  nave  been  increased.  In  Edin- 
bm^  largely  increased,  especially  in  low  nei^bbonr- 
bfodK  Comparison  of  decrease  of  licences  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  with  insrease  of  population.  Cheap  rates 
of  prices  of  bottles  of  spirits,  showing  Ihat  quart  limit 
would  not  suffice.  Lai^  increase  in  consumption  of 
British  and  forei^p  spirits.  At  one  time  strongly  in 
favour  of  quart  limit,  now  am  satisfied  it  would  De  no 
real  cure  of  the  evil  Am  against  grocers  selling  spirits, 
but  in  fsvovat  of  their  having  beer  and  wine  licence,  93. 
No  intention  in  9  Qeo.  lY.  cap.  58  to  licence  grocers  at 
all,  merely  to  licence  'common  inns,  alehouses,  and 

*  victualling  houses '  for  roirits,  &c,  94.    Only  to  'such 

*  and  so  many  persons  as  uiey  shall  think  meet  and  con- 

*  venient^'  94.  Onl^  one  fonnr  of  licence  by  that  Act, 
95.  No  legal  right  in  grocers  to  have  licence  under  it, 
unless  tkey  were  victuallers,  97-98.  Section  2  of  1853 
Act  (16  &  17  Vict  cap.  67)  gives  procers  for  first  time  a 
legal  right  to  licence,  98.  Distinction  was  set  up  between 
houses  of  public  entertainment  and  shops  for  sale  of  eat- 
ables and  orinkables,  99.  Object  of  Act  to  make  trades 
distinct,  100.  Twenty-five  and  26  Viet  cap.  36,  100. 
Section  2  allowing  magistrates  to  grant  other  eerti&cate 
than  the  one  applied  for  has  done  mischief^  100.  Police 
supervision  under  section  13  not  sufficient,  104.  Very 
lax  in  this  citjr,  106.  Section  14,  as  to  the  weekly  re- 
ports of  houses  from  which  people  issue  in  state  of  intoxi- 
cation practicall;^  in  abeyanee,  109.  Section  16  has 
diminished  hawking,  112.  Section  19  has  been  useful  in 
suppressing  shebeens,  li5.  The  impression  is  that  con- 
stables are  treated  by  grocers,  116.    The  words  *  traffic  In 

*  or  give*  should  be  noticed,  117.  The  provision  in  cer- 
tificate against  'giving/  not  attended  to,  117.  Failure  to 
apply  1862  Act  properly  has  increased  drunkenness,  121. 
Approve  of  Confirming  Committee  under  1876  Act,  125. 
In  Glasgow  grocers  have  decreased.  In  Edinburgh  they 
have  lately  increased,  127.  Glasgow  has  diminiaked 
number  of  licensed  houses  more  than  Edinburgh  has, 
129.  Certain  streets  and  districts  in  Edinburgn  have 
too  many  licensed  houses,  130-142.  The  fact  of  there 
being  clubs  in  Princes  Street,  where  liquOT  is  consumed, 
shows  that  licensed  houses  are  not  the  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  drink  consumed  in  a  diataict,  137-139. 
Number  of  licensed  grocers  excessive,  142.  In  poorer 
localities  grocery  trade  subcffdinate  to  spirit,  143.  Quo- 
tation from  Lancety  144.  Three  different  daases  of 
licences  commonly  known  as  grocers',  153.  If  grocers' 
licences  aboliflhed,  another  class  of  licence  would  be  pro- 
bable, 157.  Dealers  in  spirits,  not  to  be  consumed  on 
premises^  157.  Price  of  spirits — Spirits  should  be  sold  at 
2s.  a  botde  with  profit  to  groc^,  160-163.  Law  as  to 
transfers  of  lieences  not  satimctory,  166. 

BfPLAUCHLAN,  ANDEBW,  LiCKHeBD  Gkqobb,  Bothe- 
say: 

Concur  generally  with  Mr  Heron,  5401.  Have  large 
woiking  class  busdness.  Would  be  hardship  to  them  not 
to  be  aole  to  supply  small  qusntitaes.  Kostriction  to 
quart  woidd  encourage  intemperance,  5401.  Not  beiuR 
allowed  to  have  cask  in  shop  would  not  doal  all  in  small 
ahepe  like  mine.  Practice  of  treating  mrmnt  girb  not 
known  in  west  of  Scotland,  5405.  If  grocer  were  in- 
clined to  break  law  having  noeask  on  tap  would  not 
hinder  him,  5407.  Excise  should  ^iter  in  pennit  the 
elate  when  fipixits  were  bondi^  now  it  only  ftatas  the 
stiengtii  of  the  i^wit^  5422. 

M*LEIAN, FownftAN  to  Dow  &  Hbnderson,  Ship- 

BOILDBBS,  PAimCK: 

Concur  with  Mr  Daniel  Anderson's  statement,  5869. 
Trades  diould  not  be  separated,  5878.  Would  rather 
grocer  sold  than  person  wno  sold  liquor  only,  not  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises^  5881.  If  you  could  secure  as 
remectabla  a  person  as  licensed  grocers  are,  would  not 
object,  6882-85. 

M^nOIL,    ABTHUB^    BnEnrarrBKinniT    or     Pokiob, 
BaaJkjmkMRi 

(BlateiDent. — Hove  Bad  charge  of  upper  district  of 
"WigjlKJfwnsidre  sinoe  1864.  Seven  licensea  grocers  in  dis- 
ink%  5  being  in  (Btramfaer,  1  in  Glenluce,  and  1  in  Port- 
ipvmofc.  Ahragm  tlfcought  grocers' licences  a  bad  system. 
It  affords  inducements  to  labourers  and  artizan's  wives, 
and  in  soma  cases  diink  thus  obtained  is  entire^  in  pass- 
book as  groceries.  Very  difficult  to  detect  evasions. 
Have  no  record  of  convictions  before  1870.  Sin^  then 
there  have  baen  four,  two  against  same  person,  5727. 
Population  of  Stranraer  about  5000,  5729.  36  pubUo- 
housee  and  hotels,  5730.    Some  very  small  groccii>',  ;£10 
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rent,  5733.  They  are  the  worst  for  evasions,  5734. 
Majority  of  grocers  have  a  habit  of  allowing  consumption 
on  premises,  5735.  No  licence  has  been  refused  in  my 
time,  Hie  person  twice  convicted  lost  Ins  licence,  5736. 
Common  report  in  Stranraer  that  working  men's  wives 
get  drink  in  grocers'  shops.  Have  seen  it  myself^  5739. 
We  have  go^  many  women  in  Stranraer  who  tikB  too 
much,  5740.  They  go  as  often  to  grocers  as  pubHchoasey 
5741.  They  are  more  quiet  there  and  leas  suspicion 
attaches,  5762.  If  no  grocer  they  would  go  to  publicnouse, 
5743.  The  number  has  not  increased  in  last  seven  years. 
No  new  applicatioiis,^6747-8.  No  new  grocers*  licences 
granted  for  last  ten  years,  5749. 

M'NIDBER,  PETER,  Manager  of  Mjbsbs  Goubiat's 
Shipbuilding  Yard,  Dundbe: 

Concur  generally  oa  the  same  grounds  with  Mr  James 
Stewart,  7254-5.    From  800  to  1000  men  employed  in 
.the  jBud  I  am  manager  of,  7256.    No  rental  test  could 
be  well  imposed,  because  the  value  of  the  property  would 
be  no  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  of  the  trader,  rental  varies 
so  much,  7257-8.    Business  should  be  in  premises  of  good 
size,  7259.    To  get  si)irits  on  credit  at  the  publidiouse  is 
common  amoiw  the  rivetters  of  my  trade,  7261-2.    Tliey 
are  highly  paid  and  wrought  workmen,  but  the  iooaast 
set  we  have  to  do  with  publican  has  to' trust  to  chance^ 
7263-9.    Men  have  never  complained  to  us  tbat  their 
wives  got  drink  from  grocer  unknown  to  them,  7270. 

MACDONALD,  ALEXANDEE,  M.P.  for  Stittokd: 
.  Have  taken  interest  in  this  inquiry,  4044.  Sneak 
particularly  of  mining  distxicts  in  England  and  Scotland, 
4036.  Have  formed  strong  opinion  that  in  Sontiand 
abolition  of  grocers'  licences  would  be  beneficial,  4048. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  consumption  at  home, 
4049.  It  afifoids  means  for  lii^uor  being  obtained,  fictitLons 
entries  made,  4051.  Working  men  nave  told  me  that 
their  wives  have  got  drink  along  with  groceries.  Such 
things  were  more  frequent  when  the  truck  system  was  so 
rampant,  4052.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  one  per  cent^  of 
wording  men's  co-operative  stores  sell  drink,  4053.  In 
some  cases  in  England  they  sell  been  Believe  the  use  of 
strong  drink  in  homes  of  working  classes  is  an  accid^it 
rather  th^i  a  habit  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  necessaiy 
for  dinner  or  other  meals,  4059.  Have  not  observed  l^e 
defects  of  the  system  in  England  so  much  as  in  Scotland, 
but  do  not  thmk  the  sale  is  so  indiscriminately  carried 
on  there  as  here,  4060.  This  may  arise  from  beer  being 
the  national  bevemge  in  England,  4062.  There  are  stifl 
stores  in  England  connected  with  mines,,  where  drink  is 
sold  and  pronts  accrue  to  owner  of  mine,  4066-67.  Th^e 
stores  hold  grocers'  licenoes.  Drunkenness  among  wock- 
ing  people  is  largely  diminishing,  4073.  Luge  sums 
invested  in  savings'  banks  and  friendly  societies  show 
increased  frugality  of  working  dassee,  4074.  Lamr 
proportion  of  drink  is  used  by  the  middle  classes,  4076. 
Don't  mean  drinking  to  excess  has  incseased  amons 
middle  classes,  merely  drinking  as  drinking.  Have  haa 
complaints  as  to  stores  selling  drink  in  west  of  Scotland, 
veiy  rarely  in  the  east,  4082.  Do  not  consider  the  Forbes 
M^enzie  Act  had  anything  to  do  with  the  raising  of  tibe 
people,  4085.  Have  no  faith  in  restrictive  laws  doing 
tiiis  to  any  extent,  4086.  The  number  of  confirmed 
drunkards  among  working  men  is  increasing,  but  not 
pro  rata  more  iJoka  the  population,  4087.  Drmkiiffi  in- 
creased with  the  extraoroinary  rise  of  wages  two  or  unee 
yeai»'  ago,  but  progressive  rise  is  not  likely  to  increase  it, 
4090.  There  was  at  that  period  a  recklessness  in  spepd- 
ing  which  does  not  occur  at  other  times,  4(^1.  it  is  a 
falk  that  while  eonsumption  of  artLoIeB  of  food  falls 
simultaneously  with  decrease  of  wages,  consumptkm  of 
spirits  does  not  fall  to  the  same  extent,  4096.    Ikas^t 

.  make  any  charge  af^ainst  respectable  grocers.  Eoaaiks 
apply  to  mining  districts.  The  sooner  trades  are  sepa- 
rated will  be  the  better  for  the  community,  4098. 

MAOFABLANE,  JOHN,  LicaNSSD  Qroosb,  Qoyait: 
Concur  generally  with  Mr  Anderson  and  Mr  Troftter. 
Awege  rental  in  Qovan  about  £50.  Restriction  of  hours 
ahoul(ra()plv  to  publichouifes  as  w^ll  as  grocers.  Qoekad 
meats  should  be  sold  in  nubUchouses.  A  source  of 
drunkenness  is  drinking  without  taking  food.  My  txsde 
is  principally  family,  thou^  I  hsve  soma  working  dass 
trade,  5471. 

MACGRBGOR,  ALEXANDER,  UNUCENaBD  Gbockb, 
Ediwbuboh: 

Served  apprenticeship  to  trade,  never  held  licence, 
428-9.  Served  four  years  in  licensed  shops,  430.  Hold- 
ing licence  improves  custom,  431.  Saw  many  breaches 
when  in  licensed  house,  438.  Generally  in  bade  shop  or 
behind  sezeesi,  44d.    Sales  often  to  duloren,  456w    Some 
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limeB  in  apen  vesseb,  4S7.  Evaded  police  if  posdhle. 
They  are  very  lax,  461.  Have  known  policemen  treated 
and  whiflky  drank  in  shop,  465.  Licensed  grocers  don't 
nndwneil  unlicensed,  476.  If  trades  were  separated, 
number  of  grocers  would  decrease,  and  prices  would  not 
rise,  477-9.  Law  most  evaded  in  poorer  localities,  484. 
Have  seen  servants  treated  to  whisky  when  pairing  bills, 
498^.  No  desire  to  hold  licence  from  pnnciple,  499. 
Never  knew  of  fictitious  entries,  505.  Another  class  of 
hoDse  should  be  licensed,  and  sale  of  spirits  by  grocers 
prohibited,  515. 
MAOKAY,      DONALD      MATfllESON,      FOBMBBiY 

SUPHRINTBNDENT  OP  POLICB,  DUNDEE : 

Am  opposed  to  grocers'  licences,  because  law  system- 
atically evaded,  762-3.  No  proper  means  of  checking  this, 
763.  My  evidence  refers  to  Dundee,  763.  Table  of  con- 
victions in  Dundee,  12  years  to  1876, 769.  Commissioners 
of  police  oWected  to  plain  clothesmen,  77 1.  Consequently 
could  not  detect,  771.  Magistrates  now  very  steiot  in 
prosecution  of  offences,  773.  Grocers  should  sell  beer  and 
wine  but  not  spirits,  794.  K  spirit  licence  not  taken 
away,  should  be  limit  of  sealed  pint,  797.  Renewal 
generally  refused  after  conviction,  802.  Transfers  re- 
quire ccmfirmation  at  half  yearly  court,  808.  Generally 
allowed  if  cause  satisfEictory,  800.  Preference  given  to 
those  bred  to  trade,  810.  Police  diould  have  power  of 
entry,  822..  Should  be  a  clear  view  of  shop  from  out- 
side, 821.  Magistrates  refused  to  licence  small  places, 
831.  And  give  no  licence  where  house  and  shop  are  con- 
nected, 834.  Or  where  back  doors,  835. 
(App.  D,  No.  44,  p.  501.) 
MACKAY,  WTLUAM,  Supbrihtendbut  op  Police, 
Galashibi£i  : 

Four  hotels,  7  publichouses,  22  grocers,  3  bottlers  in 
Galashiels,  35^43.  Number  of  licen^sd  houses  diminish- 
ing, 3246.  Magbtrates  desire  to  reduce,  3247.  Eight 
grocers  convictS  in  last  5  years.  3251.  We  have  grocers 
whose  spirit-selling  chief  part  of  business,  3252.  Cases 
reported  not  prosecuted  from  insufficient  evidence,  3255. 
Magistrates  severe  when  cases  proved,  3257.  Law  fre- 
quently evaded,  but  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  3258.  Work- 
ing men's  wives  prefer  grocer's  shop,  3262.  Eight  grocers 
send  carts  to  country,  3267.  Befieve  goods  to  be  pre- 
viously ordered,  3269.  Trades  should  be  separated,  3278. 
Hours  should  be  8  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  Have  known  of 
fictitious  entries,  3282.  K  bottles  are  sealed,  there  should 
be  a  gill  minimunL  Don't  think  treating  police  is 
common,  3290. 
MACKENZIE,  DANIEL,  Licensed  Grocer,  Pbhth: 

With  reference  to  evidence  of  Sheriff  Barclay  as  to 
fictitious  entries,  we  deny  that,  as  a  trade,  we  can  be 
ehaiged  with  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  utterly  un- 
known to  me,  7302-3.  Keeping  spirits  in  cellars  would 
not  be  a  preventive  of  consumption  on  the  premises. 
Size  of  shop  would  be  better  preventive.  If  confined  to 
cellar  would  require  excise  regulations.  It  would  be  an 
interference  with  the  trade,  7304-8.  It  would  not  be 
less  difficult  for  a  man  to  sell  a  glass  of  whisky  over 
counter  if  he  had  not  an  open  vessel  containing  whisky 
in  his  shop,  7309.  As  a  member  of  Town  Council  of 
Perth  have  had  it  brought  before  us  that  the  law  was  not 
60  stricttf  enforced  as  it  might  be.  If  strictly  enforced 
present  Law  sufficient,  7310.  Admit  law  should  be 
altered  to  extent  of  enabling  offenders  to  be  convicted, 
7312.  Would  have  no  objection  to  more  police  super- 
vision. Agreeable  to  shortening  of  hours  as  stated  by 
Mr  Carnegie,  7313-14.  Should  not  be  made  illegal  to 
sell  drink  to  children  under  14  as  messengers,  7315.    No 

C"  ilicans  in  Perth  have  any  stock  in  oond.  Grocers 
e.  This  accounts  for  grocers  having  better  spirits, 
731 7-18.  Hold  wholesale  licence  and  sell  small  quantities, 
Keqp  groceries,  7319-21. 
MACKENZIE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  Ex-Provobt  op  Invkrnbss  : 
Am  not  in  practice  now,  8428.  Think  it  is  misfoortune 
that  grocers  are  licensed.  System  hel{>s  drinking  habita 
of  people,  8430-31.  Thev  can  get  it  on  the  dy  at 
grocers,  8432.  Came  much  in  contact  with  police  when 
provost  for  6  or  Tyears.  It  is  4  years  smce  I  was 
provost,  8434-5.  Would  defy  police  to  put  down  ill^ali- 
ties  tiioroi^ghly,  8436.  Have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
subject  for  4  years,  but  before  that  it  was  practice  for 
people  gomg  to  grocer's  who  would  not  go  to  public- 
nouse.  When  man  got  licence  he  geneoodly  put  up 
screen.  8438.  Have  been  abstainer  for  17  years,  8440. 
Would  separate  trades  and  have  dealer  besideB  publiean, 
8443-4.  Would  be  hardship  to  ^ple  to  take  sway 
licence,  but  they  have  been  deriving  profit,  and  doing 
harm  too,  8445-8.  Spirits  with  fusel  oil  in  them  are 
much  more  iniurious.  Dont  exactly  know  what  effect 
they  have  on  the  oig^Qf  ;  but  they  go  to  the  head  much 


MACKENZIE,  J.— «w^. 
quicker  than  old  spirits,  Q449-50.  Have  often  seen 
smugglers  making  wnidcy.  Believe  it  was  the  very  dow 
distimtion  that  caused  deleterious  element  to  pass  off. 
It  used  to  come  in  drops  instead  of  rushing  out  like  a 
torrent  as  in  l^al  stiUs,  8451.  Stills  are  nearly  extinct. 
Have  seen  as  good  whisky  brewed  in  low  country  woods 
as  in  Highland  glens,  8^^2-4.  Very  dificult  to  con- 
vince people  that  it  is  wrong  to  break  the  law.  Qreat 
many  do  not  approve  of  the  law.  Ko  retail  shopkeepers 
shomd  be  on  oench.  Should  be  put  into  hands  of 
edieriff  or  other  neutral  person,  8456^  Police  should  be 
employed  out  of  uniform.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
help.  Things  are  much  improved  now.  Magistzates 
used  to  be  seen  drinking  in  grocers'  shops.  Hav«  seen 
magistrate's  letter  threatening  head  of  police  thai  if  he 
did  not  keep  his  eyes  shut  when  passing  shop  next 
town  hall,  he  would  lose  his  place.  Police  used  to  be 
tipped.  Last  superintendent  showed  me  baskets  of 
liquor  and  hams  sent  to  him  before  Ucensuig  day.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  to 
evade  the  law,  8457-8. 

MACQUEEN,   Rbv.  JOHN,  Fbbb  Chuboh  Mikisteb, 
Daviot  : 

Think  present  system  of  grocers'  licences  works  in- 
juriously. Two  trades  should  be  separated,  8549.  Ee- 
mai^  Apply  to  country  districts  particularly.  ELnow 
quiet  country  district  on  which  a  grocer's  licence  was 
inflicted.  It  tended  very  much  to  mar  enjoyment  of  the 
people  and  the  quiet  of  the  place.  There  are  hooting 
and!^  yellings  at  late  hours.  Nothing  of  that  sort  took 
place  before.  There  was  no  publichouse.  People  had  to 
go  4  miles  for  whisky.  People  never  complained  of 
want  of  facilities  for  getting  drink.  No  one  required 
such  a  thing.  People  complain  now  of  servants  often 
being  off  work  with  it.  Am  not  aware  whether  liquor  is 
consumed  in  shop  or  not.  Policeman  is  often  fsa  away. 
Would  be  great  boon  if  trades  were  separated.  It  is  the 
drink  that  does  the  mischief ;  it  is  not  required,  8650-8. 
Publichouse  may  be  necessary  in  some  districts,  where 
people  pass  through,  8559.  Parish  of  Daviot  is  lar^e  dis- 
trict Shop  referred  to  is  only  licensed  grocer's  m  it ; 
but  there  are  two  publichouses,  8560-1. 

MACRAE,  ALEXANDER  EDWARD,  M.D.,  Penicuik  : 
Practised  for  some  years  in  Penicuik,  2860.  Declined 
to  sign  protest  of  medical  men.  Quite  sufficient  police 
supervision.  Fictitious  entries  and  secret  drinking  not 
known  in  Penicuik,  2862.  Very  little  evasion,  2865. 
Hawking  common,  2866.  Inferior  quality  of  whisky, 
serious  consequences  of,  2867.  Grocers  sell  better  drink 
than  publicans,  2874.  Adulteration,  2876.  Drinking 
not  increasing  among  upper  and  middle  classes,  2879. 
Spirits  not  common  article  of  diet  among  working  classes, 
2882.  I  seldom  prescribe  spirits,  2883.  Grocers  should 
dose  at  9  P.H.,  2884. 

MACROSTY,  JAMES,  Provost  of  Ceofp  : 

•  Crieff  district  comprises  seven  parishes,  6408.  Licensing 
done  by  country  magistrates.  Total  number  in  district 
is  41.  Of  which  12  are  dealers.  In  two  parishes  no 
licences.  Population  of  district,  12,032,  of  which  1266 
in  parishes  where  no  licence,  6^9.  Till  recently  there 
were  licences  in  both  these  parishes,  6410.  The  ratio  in 
district  is  1  licensed  house  to  293  people.  At  half  yearly 
licensing,  held  3  days  ago,  the  magistrates  all  assented  to 
siu;gestion,  'that  groceries  and  liquors  should  not  be 
sold  on  the  same  premises^  and  in  any  case  one  sealed 

Suart  bottle  should  be  the  minimum  quantity  of  any 
quor  allowed  to  be  sold  by  grocers.'    Upwards  of  a 
dozen  magistrates  were  present,  6411.    See  no  reason 

a  grocers  should  have  advantages  over  any  other 
2.  Formerly  other  trades  had  licences,  and  have 
been  deprived  of  them,  6412.  The  system  is  bad,  6413. 
There  should  be  three  classes, — ^hotel  keepers,  publicans, 
and  wine  and  spirit  merchants.  Publichouses  should 
not  seU  to  consume  off  premises,  and  with  wine  and 
spirit  merchants  there  should  be  no  consumption  on 
the  premises,  6415.  This  would  not  necessarily  require 
a  wine  and  spirit  merchant  to  be  in  every  coimtry  place, 
6416.  Magistrates  have  acted  on  the  pnnciple  of  Emit- 
ing  the  number  of  licensed  houses.  In  1854  tiiere  were 
64.  now  there  are  41, 6420.  One  reason  for  separation  of 
tr£les  is  to  put  all  partias  on  an  equal  footing.  One 
man  should  not  be  placed  in  a  better  position  than 
another,  6421.  PubkchouseB  are  evils,  but  must  to  a 
certain  extent  exist,  6424.  One  licence  to  500  people  is 
quite  enough,  6428.  Spirits  sold  are  both  adulterated  and 
unwholesome  from  being  too  youngs  6431.  One  appHca- 
tion  for  grocer's  licence  by  peBson  who  hxAda  excise 
licence  was  refused  this  week*  Consider  it  was  a  Inrd 
case,  but  refused  it  on  the  principle  of  keeping  down  t^e  ■ 
licences,  and  that  there  are  enough  at  present,  6434-36. 
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MALCOLM,  JOHN,  Superiktsndent  of  Police,  Dux- 

YBIES: 

Eleven  yean  fiupermtendent,  3886.  Twentv*  hotela, 
56  pablicbouses,  and  21  grocers  licensed  in  Dumfrie», 
3887.  Average  of  1  house  to  every  150  people,  3890. 
Number  of  houses  has  dimimshed  of  late  veais,  3891. 
The  magistrates  tried  to  reduce  the  numbers,  3894. 
Thej  personally  inspect  premises  on  granting  new 
Ucence,  3899.  Some  very  extensive  grocers  in  Dumfries 
are  unlicensed,  and  have  never  asked  for  a  licence,  3900- 
3904.  There  is  no  re^;ular  principle  in  granting,  3905. 
Forty-one  drunk  and  mcapables  in  1866;  125  in  1876, 
3907.  In  1876,  447  males  and  133  females  drunk  when 
arrested,  3908.  Great  number  of  licensed  houses  increases 
drunkenness,  3910.  Some  smaller  srocers  depend  chiefly 
on  the  spirit  trade,  3913.  Don't  think  licensed  erocera 
are  excessive  requirement,  3915.  Other  licensed  nouses 
are  too  numerous,  3917.  Not  much  fault  to  find  with 
the  Dum^es  grocers.  Would  abolish  small  provision 
dealers,  3923.  Sale  in  open  vessels  is  common,  3926. 
Would  make  age  for  young  people  getting  drink  both  at 
publichouses  and  grocers  extended  to  16  as  in  England, 
3929.  Parties  found  in  licensed  houses  during  prohibited 
hours  should  be  punished,  3930.  Licensing  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  3935.  Local  influence  is 
Bometimes  brought  to  bear  on  magistrates,  3938.  There 
is  no  hawking  by  grocers  in  Dumfries,  3941.  ITiey  do 
not  send  out  vans  to  the  country,  3942. 

MANN,  GEORGE,  Licensed  Grocer,  Dundee  : 

Concur  with  Mr  David  Henderson,  7007.  Would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  us  to  have  to  keep  casks  in  the 
celiar  or  back  premises.  Should  be  allowed  to  keep 
them  in  front  shop,  7007.  It  is  easier  of  detection  if  in 
front  shop,  7008.  Customers  come  wishing  jars  filled,  so 
having  bottles  filled  would  not  do,  7012.    Whisky  im- 

E roves  better  in  the  wood,  and  n^ver  improves  after 
eing  put  into  ghss  or  jars.  Can  never  say  how  many 
jara  may  be  required,  7015-16.  Matters  are  now  in  such 
a  position  that  no  respectable  man  would  risk  evading 
the  law,  7017.  If  legislature  thought  that  casks  should 
not  be  kept  in  front  shop,  would  ^pt  ourselves  to  the 
circumstances,  but  it  would  be  an  inconvenience,  7019. 
Have  no  objection  to  spirits  being  kept  in  bond  for  2 
years,  7020. 

MASSON,  WILLIAM,  Provost  of  Kintore  : 

Been  provost  5  years,  8224.  Population  600.  Two 
hotels  and  2  grocenr  licensed.  Depend  on  country  more 
than  burgh  for  customers,  8225-6.  Licences  reduced 
now  compared  with  20  years  ago,  8227.  Am  one  of  the 
licensed  grocers  and  general  merchant  Do  not  act  in 
licensing  court.  Have  been  licensed  since  1871,  8228-9. 
Have  oeen  no  applications  for  grocers'  licences.  Two 
unlicensedgrocers  in  burgh  in  a  small  way  of  business, 
8230-2.  We  have  no  bye-laws.  8233.  No  sale  in  open 
vessels.  Have  bottles  ready  corked  or  sealed— -two  giUs, 
pint  and  quart.  Pint  and  quart  are  chiefly  sealed.  Don't 
sell  in  drams.  Sometimes  bring  bottles  for  gills  and 
half-gills,  8234-40.  Think  sealed  bottles  only  would 
Increase  drunkenness,  but  not  if  in  small  bottles,  8241-2. 
Better  liquor  to  be  had  at  grocer's,  8243-4.  It  would  be 
.great  inconvenience  not  to  be  allowed  to  send  goods  to 
customers.  Farmers  do  not  send  for  less  than  a  quart  at 
•a  time,  8245-50.  Both  licensed  grocers  shops  in  Kintore 
are  large  enough  for  place — the  two  largest  shops  in 
place.  8251-2.  Age  that  spirit  should  be  kept  depends 
greatly  on  its  quality.  Six  months  is  shortest  time 
proof  spirit  should  be  kept  Not  qualified  to  give 
oopinion  if  they  would  be  wholesome,  8253-6.  Growing 
.desire  among  r^pectable  class  to  take  spirits  and  wine 
from  grocers.  Have  no  objection  to  pohce  supervision. 
Never  allow  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 
People  occasionally  ask  for  it  Think  grocers^  licences 
ought  to  be  increased  rather  than  publichouses,  8257-59. 

MATHIESON,  KENNETH,  Provost  of  Dunfermline: 

Six  years  provost,  3161.  Nine  hotels,  31  publichouses, 
53  licensed  srocers  in  Dumfermline,  3162.  Number 
reduced  of  late  years.  3163.  Estimated  population, 
16,500.  One  licensed  house  to  181  people.  In  1871  1 
to  153,  3164.  Bental  of  premises,  23  under  j£10,  16 
between  ;£10  and  £20,  3168.  Masistrates  are  particular 
in  enforcing  law,  3170.  Believe  were  is  a  great  deal  of 
drinking  in  grocer's  shops,  but  difficulty  is  to  enforce  law 
in  case  of  grocers,  3173.  In  licensing  new  houses  we 
require  separation  of  house  and  shop,  3174.  Hours 
ahoold  be  shortened.  Should  be  fixed  minimum  rental, 
3178.  Would  say  £S0  minimum  for  Dunfermline,  3180. 
Trades  should  be  separated,  3184.  Grocers  not  worse 
than  publichouses  in  Sunday  breaches,  3195.  Sunday 
drinking  invaxiably  where  house  and  shop  are  con« 


MATHIESON,  K.-.con<. 
nected,  3196.  Fifteen  convictions  against  grocers  since 
1868, 3197.  Convictions  not  always  followed  by  depriva- 
tion of  licence,  3198.  Many  cases  reported,  but  not 
tried  from  want  of  evidence,  3200.  Never  heard  of  our 
grocers  hawking,  3201. 

MATTHEW,  PETER,  Mbrchant,  Dundee  : 

If  time  had  permitted  we  could  have  had  scores  of 
witnasses  in  place  of  the  few  we  have  had.    Have  seen  2 
shops  not  far  from  Market  Place  notoriously  constantly 
breaking  the  law,  and  know  personal  friends  who  have 
greatly  suffered  from  licensed  grocers.      Have  had  no 
personal  experience  of  drinking   myself     Have  gone 
amongst  working  people  for  6  or  8  years,  and  have  met 
with  some  lamentable  cases,  6800.    Have  been  taking  an 
active    lead    in   the    temperance   movement,    6801-2. 
Grocers  sell  the  drink  ana  defy  the  police,  and  prevent 
convictions  being  got,  6803-5.    Increased  police  super- 
vision would  not  overcome  the  evil    Pubuchouses  are 
breaking  the  law  too.    Publicans  in  Dundee  are  never 
prosecuted  for  making  people  drunk,  6806.    Police  can- 
not be  everywhere  at  tne  same  time.    WiBheda grocer 
to  attend,  but  could  not  on  accoimt  of  nervousnese. 
Thirty  years  in  the  trade.    Will  not  take  a  licence. 
Wishes  the  trade  put  on  its  own  footing.    Keep  it  away^ 
and  more  good   will   ensue    than   by   making  people 
abstainers.      It  is  there  that  women  learn  to  drik. 
Women  go  for  tea  and  sugar,  and  he  found  that  when  he 
could  not  supplv  the  drink  he  never  saw  than  again« 
6807.    Believe  that  illegal  proceedings  still  continue  in 
grocers   shops,    6808.       Magistrates   have    lately  been 
severe,  and  take  away  licence  when  a  man  is  convicted. 
Publichouses  have  been  reduced,  consequently  decrease 
of  crime,  6809.     Trades  should  be  entirely  separated. 
The  grocer  that  should  have  been  here  said  to  me  he  had 
made  no  money  by  his  trade,  and  sometimes  even  lost, 
owing  to  the  licensed  grocer  selling  his  goods  cheaper,  as 
he  has  so  much  profit  on  the  drink,  6810. 

MEARNS,  GEORGE,  Deputy  Chief  Constable,  Pebth- 

SHIRE  : 

Have  not  many  cases  of  breach  by  licensed  grocers  re- 
ported to  me,  6391.  Have  no  doubt  there  are  many  not 
detected,  6392.  Police  frequently  report  so,  6394.  Also 
with  reference  to  publichouses,  6395.  Breaches  in  pub- 
lichouses are  more  easily  detected  than  in  grocers,  6396. 
Experience  confirms  what  Sheriff  Barclay  heard  from, 
the  late  chief  constable,  6397.  Don't  think  my  opinion 
is  against  grocers.  They  are  no  worse  than  publichouses, 
to  which  people  would  be  driven  if  there  were  no  licensed 
grocers,  6398-6400.  There  is  more  drunkenness  where 
the  nunaber  of  licences  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  6403.  Breaches  by  publicans  are  much  on  a 
par  in  numbers  with  those  by  grocers,  6407. 

MEARNS     GEORGE,    Superintendent    op     Police, 
Banff: 

Statistics  of  burgh.  This  year  10  publichouses  and 
hotels,  7  grocers,  and  1  brewery  which  holds  dealer's 
licence,  7859.  Licences  have  decreased  one-third  since 
1855.  That  year  there  were  27,  now  18,  7860.  In  1872 
7  grocers,  11  publichouses  and  hotels,  and  a  porter  and 
ale  brewery.  Last  week  new  ap^cation  was  refused, 
7861-3.  Population  4080,  7864.  There  is  no  drinking 
on  preinises  now.  Shop  and  house  being  connected  was 
great  eviL  Some  of  the  magistrates  think  this  objection- 
able, 7866-66.  Have  known  boys  and  females  get  drink 
from  grocere,  take  it  outside,  and  drink  it  Have  known 
women  get  it  who  would  be  ashamed  to  go  to  a  publichouse, 
7867-70,  Have  had  no  trouble  with  grocers  for  past  two 
years,  7874.  Criminal  offences  have  decreased  good  deaL 
Can't  say  what  is  cause.  Expect  It  is  same  fdl  over  North 
of  Scotland.  92  cases  last  year,  while  in  1854  there  were 
195,  7875-8.  Should  be  no  direct  ■  ftnTOtnTmi^^r^fi^ 
between  house  and  shop.  In  almost  every  case  against 
grocers  since  1855  has  oeen  found  that  drink  was  con- 
sumed in  dwelling  house,  7879.  17  or  18  unlicensed 
grocers  in  Banff,  but  some  are  very  small  grocers,  7882. 

METKTiE,  JAMES,  Licensed  Gboceb,  Cowdenbeath  : 
Concur  genertdly  with  Mr  Fisher  and  Mr  Blelloch. 
1990.  Ten  and  a  half  years  licensed  grocer,  1988.  GUI 
limit  would  suit  me  better  than  pint,  1990.  Consider  it 
hardship  to  seal,  1998.  Pubbc  analysts  should  be 
appointed,  2004.  Two  hotds,  2  pubbchouses,  and  2 
licensed  grocers  in  Cowdenbeath,  2007.  Dont  consider  • 
licensed  crocers  encourage  fisaoily  drinking  2008. 
Whisky  Bhoxdd  be  two  years  old  before  used,  2016. 
Never  personally  sell  under  three  years  old,  2016. 

MENZIES,  WILLIAM,  MD^  Edinbuboh  : 
Concur  with  Dr  Miller,  p.  34, 938. 
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3IENZIES,  JOHN,  SCPERINTENDENT  OP  POLICE,  NOETH 

Ayrshire  : 

Statistics  of  county.  In  1876,  182  licensed  grocers. 
Slight  increase  in  grocers'  licences  in  last  five  years,  but 
hotels  and  publichouses  reduced  bv  39,  4457.  In  1871 
Tatio  of  licensed  houses  to  popumtion  1  to  239.  In 
1876,  1  to  276,  4458.  Was  once  stationed  at  Dairy,  a 
mining  district  Licences  pretty  numerous  there.  Great 
amount  of  drunkenness,  but  could  not  connect  it  with 
an  increase  or  decease  of  licensed  houses,  4465-67. 
<5rocer's  licences  bad  system.  It  affords  opportunities  to 
women  to  get  spirits  unknown  to  husbandfiB,  and  in  mak- 
ing fictitious  entries,  4468.  Have  book  here  belonging  to 
<a  miner  with  such  in  it,  4468-74.  Great  many  evasions, 
irery  difficult  to  detect,  4476-79.  Sunday-drinking 
common  in  all  licensed  houses,  4481-83.  J&stices  have 
no  fixed  regulations ;  they  judge  each  case  on  its  own 
merits,  4484.  There  is  disposition  to  keep  down  licences 
of  all  sorts,  4485.  Not  a  practice  to  grant  grocer's  licence 
after  refusing  publichouse,  4488.  Would  be  better  if 
m)cers'  licences  were  abolished.  Would  like  to  see  them 
Setter  regulated,  higher  class  of  trader,  and  higher  rent, 
«ealed  or  closed  vessels,  4489.  They  give  liquor  in  oi)en 
vessels,  which  are  carried  back  again,  4490.  Exigencies 
of  working-people  do  not  require  grocers  to  be  open  after 
8  P.M.;  also  earlier  than  7  a.m.,  4492. 
JdENZIES,  GRAHAM,  of  Messrs  Menzies  &  Ca, 
Caledonian  Distillery,  Edinburgh  : 

We  make  larce  quantities  of  spirits,  8857.  About 
three  million  gallons  a  veur,  8858.  Have  large  bonded 
stores,  and  are  alwavs  adding  to  them.  The  demand  for 
old  whiiy  increasing,  8859-60.  We  store  about  one- 
third  of  annual  production,  8863.  Distil  from  malt  at 
Paisley,  'and  from  grain  at  Edinburgh,  8864.  We 
eliminate  fusel  oil  from  grain  whisky.  Produce  speci- 
men, 8865.  There  is  always  a  certain  quantity  remains 
To  a  considerable  extent  it  is  taken  off  by  keeping,  8866-67. 
Other  ingredients,  ethers,  are  also  taken  off  by  Keeping,  8867. 
All  new  spirits  contain  ethere  and  oils,  8870.  Grain 
spirit  to  become  entirely  free  requires  long  keeping,  but 
js  quite  wholesome  in  twelve  months.  Malt  wnisky 
should  be  kept  at  least  two  years,  8871-2.  A  consider- 
aible  quantity  of  spirits  passes  out  frpm  the  still  direct, 
not  going  into  bond  at  all.  Within  a  week  of  being  dis- 
tillea,  8873-7.  Have  seen  patent  processes  for  eliminat- 
ing oil.  Consider  them  good  tor  nothing,  8878-81. 
Suppose  prune  wine  is  used  to  give  flavour,  8882. 
Wnisky  tnat  goes  out  at  once  duty  paid  goes  out  for 
immetfiate  consumption,  8884-6.  It  goes  out  earlier 
than,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  wholesome,  8887.  Do  not 
agree  with  Mr  Ford  as  to  this,  8S38.  Suggestion  to 
compel  whisky  to  be  kept  a  certain  time  is  a  good  one, 
8889.  Fusel  oil  is  a  general  term  representing  a  number 
of  oils,  8891-2.  There  is  some  trouble  connected  with 
eliminating  fusel  oil,  and  you  can't  entirely  get  rid  of  it, 
8896.  Spirit  without  the  oil  would  be  comparatively 
tasteless  and  flavourless,  889S.  Don't  think  the  rate 
charged  by  Government  for  storage  rent  is  sufficiently 
bigh  to  prevent  dealers  keeping  whbky  long  enough. 
We  give  rent  free  for  twelve  months,  the  dealers  furnish- 
ing their  own  casks,  and  to  some  extent  they  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  8901-2.  Think  grain  whisky  is 
being  used  more  than  malt  whisky,  but  of  late  years  malt 
lias  been  more  in  demand,  8905.  Mr  Ford's  explanation 
of  how  people  get  suddenly  drunk — namely,  by  drinking 
without  taking  any  food — is,  I  think,  a  correct  one,  8906. 
Not  aware  of  any  deleterious  substances  in  whisky  to 
cause  such  effect,  8907.  Have  heard  of  vitriol  being  put 
it,  but  it  would  not  produce  rapid  intoxication,  8908-10. 
Fusel  oil  sells  for  about  Is.  3d.  a  gallon.  We  bum  it  in 
our  works.  It  has  a  horrible  smell,  8911-12. 
3IILLAR,  B.ULiE,  OF  Cupar  : 

Concur  with  Provost  Welch-Tennent  Unlicensed 
grocers  in  Cupar  sell  groceries  cheaper  than  the  licensed 
^^rocers,  6483-90.  Licensed  grocers  in  Cupar  do  not 
charge  exorbitant  profit  on  liquor.  People  in  better  posi- 
tion prefer  to  deal  where  trades  are  combined,  6483.  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  have  a  licence.  64S4. 
Profits  arising  from  the  trade  are  not  exorbitant.    Do  not 

?et  licence  to  enable  us  to  sell  groceries  cheaper,  6487. 
f  trades  were  separated  am  not  sure  which  I  should 
choose.    By  having  the  two  combined  you  can  carry  on 
the  trade  cheaper  than  if  they  were  separated,  6494. 
MILLER,  A.  a,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Present  protest  signed  bv  70  medical  men,  55  of  whom 
reside  in  Edinburgh  and  Leitb,  who  protest  against 
system  on  account  of  its  injurious  tendencies.  The  trade 
is  removed  from  police  sapervision,  and  is  direct  incen- 
tive to  secret  drinriog,  interferes  with  treatment  of  habi- 
tual  drunkards  more  Sban  the  pablichouae  trade.  Protest 
on  grounds  moral  and  medical,  &nd  wish  to  have  trade 


MILLER,  A.  G.— cone, 
separated,  900.  Similar  protest  was  circulated  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Lancet,  and  received  918  signatures,  900. 
The  facilities  afforded  induce  habitual  drinking,  903. 
Supervision  of  grocers  cannot  be  well  brought  about  by 
gi'ocers,  907.  If  grocers  were  put  under  careful  restric- 
tion, it  would  be  better  for  the  community,  911.  A 
woman  with  drink  crave  won't  hesitate  to  go  to  a  public- 
house,  but  seeing  it  in  the  grocer's  shop  is  an  inducement 
to  buy  it,  916.     Drinking  among  the  better  classes  is 

fetting  more  common,  especially  among  females,  924. 
t  would  be  an  improvement  if  no  drink  was  allowed  to 
be  consumed  across  the  counter  in  any  shop,  926.  Am 
a  total  abstainer,  929.  But  order  drink  professionally 
when  necessary,  930.  Objections  to  present  system 
would  be  modified  if  police  supervision  was  increased, 
935.  Medical  men  of  my  acquaintance  prescribe  less 
stimulant  than  they  used  to,  937. 

MILLER,   PETER    EL,  Licensed   Grocer,  Broughty 
Ferry  : 

As  representing  Broughty  Ferry  trade  in  general,  ob- 
ject to  separation  of  the  trades,  7159.  Would  oe  political 
wrongto  do  so.  It  is  a  recognised  trade  by  law,  7160- 
62.  The  law  mi^ht  fairly  be  altered  so  as  to  prevent  any 
new  licences  bemg  granted  to  grocers.  If  present  law 
was  strictly  enforced,  irregularities  would  be  a  tiling  of 
the  past,  7163.  Having  no  casks  in  shop  would  be 
unworkable,  7165.  Nothing  should  be  put  up  to  pre- 
vent clear  view  of  shoj),  7166.  Never  knew  in  long 
experience  of  a  watoh  being  placed  for  policemen,  7168. 
Cask  suggestion  is  unworkable,  from  not  knowing  what 
orders  may  be  received  any  one  day,  and  so  mahy  different 
kinds  of  spirits  must  be  Kept,  7170-71.  I  have  about  a 
dozen  kinds  on  draught,  in  constant  demand,  7172-3.  I 
have  not  cellarage  for  so  many  casks,  7177.  If  law  com- 
pelled us,  we  would  do  best  we  could)  but  would  not 
consider  ourselves  having  ordinary  facilities  for  carrying 
on  business,  7178.  It  would  not  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility, 7179.  Possession  of  licence  is  an  advantage,  and 
worth  taking  a  littie  trouble  to  keep,  7180-1.  Spirits 
should  be  kept  two  years  in  bond.  Only  parties  who 
have  served  apprenticeship  should  be  licensed,  7181. 
This  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  trade  and  to  public, 
7182.  General  experience  shows-  that  they  carrv  on  the 
trade  better  than  those  not  bred  to  it,  7187.  Those  not 
bred  to  it  are  generally  understood  to  be  the  parties  who 
break  the  law  most,  7191-93.  Would  have  every  one 
who  \&  a  licensed  grocer  compelled  to  have  a  considerable 
part  of  his  trade  m  jjroceries,  7194    Police  complain  of 

Eeople  who  make  spirit  selling  principal  part  of  their 
usmess,  7200.  We  have  no  objection  to  greater  police 
8uper\'ision  than  there  is  at  present,  7201.  As  a  rule 
licensed  grocers  do  not  sell  to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, 7203.  Am  aware  it  is  done,  but  it  has  now  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass,  7204.  Do  not  personally 
know  any  who  do  it,  7205-6.  When  a  traveller  have* 
seen  it  done.  At  that  time  consumption  on  the  premises 
went  on  to  some  extent,  7207.  Would  siigj^est  that  houra 
should  be  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  or  so  on 
Saturflays.  We  object  as  a  body  to  sale  of  small  quan- 
tities being  prohibited.  Don't  object  to  corked  bottles, 
7209.  I  do  considerable  business  in  gills,  half-gills,  and 
two  gills,  7210-13.  Always  sell  in  bottles.  They  are 
brought  and  we  fill  them,  7214-17.  When  I  began 
business  was  sometimes  asked  to  sell  to  be  consumed  on 
premises,  but  it  has  not  happened  for  some  time,  7218-19. 
In  rare  cases  give  credit  by  pass-books,  7223.  Never 
knew  of  groceries  being  put  down  instead  of  spirits,  7225.  ' 
There  may  be  some  wlio  do  it,  7228.  See  Questions 
7229-30,  and  Mr  David  Thomson's  evidence,  7231-34. 

MITCHELL,  JAMES,  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh: 
Eleven  years  in  business,  2040.  Present  memorial 
from  52  unlicensed  grocers  in  Edinburj^h  in  favour  of 
separation  of  trades,  on  account  of  injustice  to  unlicensed 
grocer,  and  detrimental  effect  of  present  system  to  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  communit}*.  Licensed  grocers 
frequently  retail  groceries  at  unremimerative  prices. 
Many  are  spirit-merchants  in  disguise.  System  affords 
encouragement  to  secret  drinking  and  obtaining  drink  on 
credit  Evasion  is  common.  Trades  would  be  more 
efficiently  conducted  by  the  creation  of  wine  and  spirit 
licences  for  consumption  on  premises,  2047.  Never 
personally  applied  for  licence  on  principle,  2048.  People 
who  signed  memorial  would  not  take  a  licence,  2054. 
Trades  should  be  separated,  2057.  Licensed  grocers 
undersell  unlicensed  in  proprietarv  articles,  2059.  There 
are  more  failures  among  licenssd  than  unlicensed  grocers, 
2067. 

MITCHELL,  DAVID,  Clerk,  Brouohty-Ferrt: 

Statistics  of  Broughty  Ferry.    5000  of  a  population, 
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1260  ratepayers  of  £t^  rental  and  apwards.  26  licensed  pre- 
mises, of  which  13  are  grocers,  giving  1  to  eveij^  08  ofthe 
hotiseJiolders.  Taking  whole  26,  thoe  is  1  licence  for 
every  48  houses.  Rentals  of  grcNcers  vary  from  j£16  to 
£49,  6549.  In  summer  those  houses  supply  a  great 
many  visitors.  Rental  criterion  would  have  no  effect  in 
Broughty  Ferry.  A  most  respectable  class  of  licensed 
grocers  in  Broughty  Ferry,  but  still  they  are  not  all  law- 
abiding,  having  seen  breaches  of  consuming  on  the  pre- 
mises by  two  of  the  most  respectable.  Six  years  ago  33 
licences  in  Broughty  Ferry,  6660  to  6664.  Of  the 
grocers  in  Broughty  Ferry  five  or  six  ^ears  since,  have  re- 
peatecUy  seen  inking  on  premises  m  all  except  three, 
6565-68.  Veiy  diflSLCiUt  to  detect.  Not  a  promiscuous 
trade,  6559,  F revious  to  1853  it  was  very  unusual  to 
aee  drunken  women  on  the  streets.  Now  it  is  very 
common.  Ascribe  this  to  the  system  of  getting  goods 
from  the  grocer  on  credit,  6660-62.  Would  not  revive 
truck  system,  but  would  not  allow  grocers  to  supply 
drink  in  place  of  groceries,  6563-4.    There  is  for  more 

.   forenoon  drinldng  now  than  25  years  dnce,  and  you  find 
parties  hanging  about  grocers'  shops  and  not  any  more 

Ointo  the  publichouses,  and  would  infer  therefore 
hev  get  it  at  the  grocers'.  Out  of  the  20  or  30  grocers 
I  visited,  five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  not  one  but 
what  I  could  have  convicted  for  selling  drink  on  tho 
premises.  Have  no  reason  to  believe  the  trade  is  any 
better  conducted  now,  6564-66. 

MOIR,    WILLIAM,  Licensed  Grocer,  Montrose  : 

Generally  concur  with  Mr  Charles  Durie.  Have  had 
licence  for  30  years.  Never  made  false  entries.  Only 
once  asked  to  do  so.  Concur  as  to  shortening  of  hours. 
Forbes  M^Eenzie  Act  has  done  great  deal  for  trade  and 
community.  If  more  power  were  given  to  police.  Act 
would  be  suflScient  Hue  and  cry  against  grocers' 
licences  has  arisen  ^m  certain  class  in  trade.  Should 
be  strictly  watched,  and  licence  should  be  withdrawn  on 
its  terms  being  violated.  Evil  would  cure  itself,  7767. 
Generally,  so  for  as  I  know,  law  is  kept  in  Montrose. 
Could  point  out  some  suspected  places.  Selling  for 
consumption  on  premises  is  not  done  among  respectable 
class.  If  it  were  kept  in  respectable  han(£,  would  not 
hear  so  much  of  breaches,  7768-63. 

MORRIS,  JAMES,  M.D.,  Ddnfermunb. 

Twenty  years  in  Dunfermline.  Paid  attention  to 
effects  of  intemperance  on  health  of  people.  Think 
intemperance  ratner  diminishing.  Intemperance  among 
females  is  among  lowest  class,  except  on  rare  oc- 
casions, 2691.  Always  prefer  to  send  to  grocer  for 
spirits,  2592.  Would  not  object  to  spirit-dealers  to  sell 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  2595.  Would 
restrict  to  pint  minimum,  or  gill  at  very  least,  in  a  closed 
vessel,  2603.  Evasions  by  grocers  used  to  be  common  ; 
almost  imknown  now,  2615.  To  a  certain  extent  grocers' 
licences  have  tended  to  increase  intemperance,  2619. 

MOSCRIP,  JOHN,  Superintendent  op  Pouce,  Kelso  : 
38  licensed  houses  in  Kelso,  24  of  which  grocers,  1377. 
About  tlie  same  as  ten  years  ago,  1379.  Magistrates  do 
not  license  new  premises  if  they  can  help  it,  1383.  Some 
of  our  grocers  subsist  mainly  by  sale  of  spirits,  1385. 
Since  1871  have  had  nine  convictions,  1388.  Great 
many  suspected  cases  we  could  not  prosecute,  1390. 
Having  doors  and  windows  blinded  hmders  detection, 
1393.  £20  or  £25  would  be  good  minimum  rent,  1396. 
Table  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  1871-1876  shews 
increase,  1409.  Attribute  increase  to  working  class  hav- 
ing more  wages,  1413.  .Hawkers'  carts  are  said  to  t^e 
spirits  out  on  chance,  1417.  One  conviction  for  this. 
Difficult  to  detect,  1418.  House  and  shop  should  be 
•eparate,  1420-1.  Never  could  detect  any  treating  of 
police,  1423.  Licence  is  refused  after  two  convictions, 
1426.  Sealed  bottles  would  not  cure  the  evil,  1420. 
Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  liquor,  1431. 

MUNGALL,  JOHN,  Licensei)  Grocer,  West  Calder  : 
Good  deal  of  custom  among  working  classes,  2302. 
GOl  smallest  quantity,  3304.  Sell  120  ^dlons  a  month 
in  small  quantities,  2311.  Liquor  always  been  sold  in 
our  shop  smce  1818. 2315.  Sell  most  on  Saturday  night, 
pay  nignt,  2320.  Separation  would  be  hurtful  to  provi- 
sion trade,  2325.  Always  enter  spirits  by  proper  name, 
2331.  Give  credit  to  good  customers,  2334.  Quart  limit 
would  hurt  my  business,  2337.  No  objection  to  gill 
bottles,  2339.  Have  a  cart  to  deliver  ordered  goods, 
2346.  Except  for  trouble,  would  not  obiect  to  sealed 
bottle,  2350.  Having  no  cask  on  tap  in  shop  would  be 
inconvenient,  2350.  My  premises  are  so  fitted  that  it 
would  be  sOy  2363.  « 


MUNRO,  WILLIAM,  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Perth: 

Present  memorial  signed  by  26  unlicensed  groeen  in 
Perth,  setting  forth  tiiat  the  trades  should  be  sepuated 
for  the  following  among  other  reasons: — 1st,  Becaiue  in 
eases  well  known  to  the  memonalista,  licensed  groeersare 
doing  the  trade  of  a  publiehoofle ;  2d.  Becoiise  lieenaed 
grocers  are  able  to  underseU  the  UBlieeaaed,  from  the 
profits  on  sfttrits;  3d,  Owing  to  the  two  tnMks  being 
joined,  the  minds  of  women  and  children  beooBie 
familiarised  to  the  drink  traffic,  tippling  halAta  hture 
been  acquired,  and  crime  of  everj  cum  dmb  laigdj  in- 
creased ;  4th,  Owing  to  the  liquor  traffic  beii^  danger- 
ous, Uiere  has  to  be  police  supervision,  and  bv  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  toides  fEKnlitiee  are  giv^i  for  evading 
such  l^islation,  6821.  The  26  who  sign  the  raeaaorial  aie 
all  the  unKcenaed  grocers  in  Perth  bat  3.  Two  of  those  are 
licensed  grocers,  but  have  separate  shops,  the  one  with  iMd 
the  other  without  a  licence.  The  other  would  have  signed 
conditionally^  and  was  to  see  him  again  but  did  not  find 
time,  6822.  One  of  the  memorialists  has  tried  three  timet 
to  get  a  licence  but  failed,  6823.  Have  never  tried  £or  a 
licence,  because  I  disappirove  of  it,  6826-27.  ELave  h^euL 
13  years  in  present  shop,  and  have  liuriah  £amily  ban- 
ness,  6828-29.  Can  give  cases  of  those  giocen  who  «re 
doing  a  publichouse  tsrade,  6831.  Th^  is  one  shop 
which  is  solely  kept  up  for  the  sale  of  drink,  flare 
seen  working  men  going  into  it  in  twos  and  thren,  and 
come  out  as  if  they  had  had  refreshment  Have  heard 
them  sav,  *  We  are  coing  in  to  get  one,'  6832-36.  Know 
of  another  shop  where  the  same  thing  is  done,  6837. 
The  profit  on  ordinary  groceries  runs  from  1\  to  10  per 
cent.,  6839.  Estimate  the  profit  on  spirits  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.,  besides  the  profit  of  the  wholesale  dealer, 
6841-44.  Have  a  little  experience  of  customers  prefer- 
ring to  go  to  where  they  can  get  liauor  and  provisions 
together ;  give  an  instance  of  a  familv,  6845-49.  Have 
seen  breaches  of  the  law  in  superior  clayss  grocers'  shops, 
having  been  taken  in  and  treated  at  them,  6850.  Tne 
drink  was  paid  for  and  consumed  in  the  shop.  It  could 
not  have  very  well  been  seen  firom  the  outside,  on  account 
of  obscured  glass  in  the  door  and  goods  in  the  window, 
6851-56.  Superintendent  Welsh  has  told  me  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  convictions  against  the  grocers  that 
I  have  suspicions  of.  Have  been  told  by  commercial 
travellers,  and  those  who  sign  the  memorial  and  who 
were  previously  engaged  in  tte  spirit  trade,  that  breachea 
are  very  common.  Give  in  letter  from  gentleman  who  is 
a  conmussion  agent,  in  which  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give 
evidence  that  he  had  consumed  liquor  on  grocers'  pre- 
mises, 6858-61.  Treating  of  customers  in  grocers'  shops 
is  also  a  common  practice,  on  paying  accounts,  or  when 
giving  orders.  Know  of  cases,  it  is  done  by  those  in  a 
middling  way,  and  they  are  respectable  people  who  are 
treated,  6862-68.  Railway  servants,  cart^  Ac,  are 
treated.  Little  children  go  to  grocers'  shops  for  spirits, 
which  are  carried  home  in  baskets,  &c,  so  Uiat  it  cannot 
be  seen.  Know  girl  who  does  that^  and  then  comes 
to  my  shop  for  provisions.  It  is  a  small  quantity  she 
gets,  6869-72.    Would  not  deprive  grocer  of  licence,  but 

S've  him  the  option  of  keeping  the  licence  if  he  chose  to 
x)p  his  other  business,  6873.  An  Act  was  passed  a 
good  many  years  ago  separating  the  publichouse  from 
grocer's  shop.  It  prevented  puolican  selling  groceries, 
which  was  common  in  coimtry  districts.  » There  would  be 
.  no  more  injustice  in  separating  the  grocery  and  spirit 
trades.  Trades  ought  to  be  separated,  and  free  to  inspec- 
tion of  police,  6874-78. 

MUNRO,  ANDREW,  Shoemaker,  Aberdeen  : 

Have  had  attention  directed  to  way  licensed  grocers 
conduct  business  for  last  five  or  six  years,  and  consider 
they  exercise  most  demoralising  influence  on  community. 
See  two  licensed  grocers'  shops  from  my  shop  window ; 
and  see  men  and  women  passmg  out  and  in,  purchasing 
drink  and  consuming  it  on  premises.  Have  seen  some 
getting  whisky  in  -tea-cup,  and  drinking  it  in  an  entry, 
rerhaps  people  would  go  in  for  drink  twenty  or  thirty 
times  a  day.  Have  seen  children  get  whi^  to  cany 
home.  Grocer  often  draws  cork,  and  children  will  have 
a  sip  on  way  home.  All  this  takes  place  and  police 
lookmg  on.  Can  easily  be  bribed.  Don^t  know  a  ^op, 
except  one  from  Union  Street  northward,  where  this  con- 
duct is  not  carried  on.  Great  need  exists  for  separation 
of  trades,  7956.  Police  are  powerless  to  prevent  drinking 
in  shops.  Theyliave  no  witnesses.  Would  be  disagree- 
able to  go  into  court  to  give  evidence  against  my  neigh- 
bours, 7957-68.  Passing  grocer's  one  evening  two  years 
ago,  saw  grocer  slip  out  TOttle  of  whisky  to  policeman. 
One  cannot  pass  by  shop  without  seeing  driTitmrig,  796$, 
Saw  drinking  on  premisesas  I  came  hero  to-day.  Saw  it 
twice  yesterday,  7960-61.  Shops  were  neither  hi^iait 
nor  lowest    Rents  would  be  from  £16  to  £20,    Sone 
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tJicm  tolcraWy  respectable.  Have  aeen  drinking  where 
shops  are  much  higher  rented,  7962.  Have  seen  ftamers 
or  people  of  that  description,  and  people  of  lowest  de- 
scnption  going  ont  and  in  to  these  shops.  Believe  great 
many  respectable  people  go  into  these  shops  that  would 
not  go  into  publicnonses,  7963.  Object  to  trade  in  liquor 
altogether.    It  is  an  evil  from  top  to  bottom,  7964. 

MUNRO,  DONALD,  Chibp  Constable  oi"  Ross  and 
Cbomabtt  : 

Have  charge  of  both  counties  under  different  appoint- 
ments, 8281.  Grocers'  licences  have  increased  from  27  in 
1867  to  30  in  1877,  8288.  Population  of  Roes,  79,863  ; 
130  hotels,  inns,  and  publichouses,  8284-85.  Tendency 
of  justices  is  to  diminish  number  ck  licences,  8287.  Are 
not  many  licensed  grocers  in  landward  part  of  county, 
8288.  Number  of  convictions  for  last  10  years 
is  13.  There  are  many  breaches  not  detected,  8290-91. 
All  burghs  of  county  are  under  me,  8292.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  drinking  on  premises,  but  tind  it  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  detect  breaches,  8293-94.  Those  who  hold  licence 
all  sell  groceries  or  something,  8297.  All  premises  should 
be  sul]^ect  to  inspection  at  all  times,  and  minimum 
penalty  should  be  increased.  8298-99.  On  second  con- 
viction licence  should  be  forfeited.  Would  then  be  able 
to  enforce  law.  Penalty  should  be  made  applicable  to 
first  and  second  offence.  Have  convicted  grocers  twice, 
aad  that  wiUiout  licence  being  taken  from  them.  They 
may  do  it  before  third  offence,  but  it  is  not  done  as  a 
rule,  8300^.  There  is  an  idea  that  better  drink  is  got 
at  grocers*.  Cannot  speak  to  the  sale  of  raw  whisky, 
8304-6.  Think  that  removal  of  obstructions  from  doors 
and  windows  of  grocers^  shops,  the  extension  of  con- 
stables' powers,  and  imposition  of  higher  penalty,  would 
help  matter  much.  Law  as  to  shebeens  should  be  ex- 
tended to  grocers,  8307-8.  Do  not  think  separation  of 
trades  advisable.  Neither  trade  would  pay  so  well 
separated,  8309-12.  The  30  grocers  have  a  very  fair 
business;  all  in  country  villages,  8313-14.  Do  not 
know  of  working  people's  wives  and  families  getting  drink 
from  grocer  unknown  to  their  husbands  in  Jloss-shire, 
8316.  Don't  think  people  think  it  more  respectable  to 
CO  to  grocer's  than  to  publichouse,  8316.  Grocer's 
ucence  might  be  much  required  in  places  as  those  called 
townships  on  west  coast.  There,  owing  to  absence  of 
means  of  getting  drink  legitimately,  there  are  shebeens, 
and  police  have  more  trouble  with  these  districts,  8318. 
licensed  grocers  are  better  means  of  meeting  that  demand 
than  publichouses,  8319.  In  some  villages  respectable 
grocers  shop  might  be  good  thing,  8320-27.  Twenty-one 
anests  for  £runk  and  incapable  in  1876.  Number  only 
applies  to  towns,  greater  number  of  which  occurred  in 
I^ngwaU,  Stomoway,  and  Tain.  In  rural  districts  can- 
not take  them  far  to  imprison  them,  8328.  In  this  case, 
figures  apply  to  Ross  alone,  8329.  Eight  licensed  grocers 
in  Tain,  4  m  Stomoway,  and  9  in  Dingwall,  8330.  In 
Cromarty,  9  hotek,  inns,  and  publichouses.  and  6  licensed 
grocers.  Grocers  are  all  in  town  itself,  except  one. 
Same  remarks  I  have  given  as  to  Ross  would  also  applv 
to  Cromarty,  8331-33.  Rent  has  not  much  to  do  with 
this  question.  Man  in  small  way  may  keep  as  respect- 
able a  house  as  one  paying  a  very  bi^h  rent,  8334. 
If  they  are  unduly  multiplied,  competition  becomes 
keen,  and  men  are  tempted  to  break  law.  Publichouses 
are  the  most  troublesome  for  police,  as  people  gather 
together  there  and  quarrel,  8335-36. 

MURDOCH,  Rev.  ALEXANDER  D. : 

Minister,  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  1348. 
Have  worked  in  poorer  parts  of  Edinburgh,  1350.  Fic- 
titious entries  common,  1361.  Home  drinking  on  in- 
crease, especially  among  women,  1355-66.  Grocery  shop 
and  spirit  shop  separated  would  be  better,  1363.  Would 
like  more  supervision,  1371.  Also  sealed  bottles,  1372. 
Grocers  should  keep  file  of  entries,  as  drapers  do,  1374. 
Evidence  of  fictitious  entries  would  be  more  easily  pro- 
cured.    1374. 

MURDOCH,  JOHN,   Editor    op   the  *  Hiohlanbkr  ' 
Newspaper  : 

Thirty-four  years  in  the  Excise.  Strength  of  spirits 
depends  on  success  of  manufacturer  in  separating  it  from 
the  other  liqtdd  that  goes  off  in  vapour.  The  process  by 
which  they  obtain  very  strong  spirit  is  one  which  almost 
insures  the  absence  of  anyuiing  but  spirit,  8644-46. 
Left  the  Excise  five  years  ago,  8647.  Some  whisky  kept 
a  very  long  time,  some  very  short  time,  8649.  Certam 
distillers  keep  it  longer  than  others,  8650.  Blending 
may  take  phu^  in  bonded  stores,  8655.  Mixing  with 
foreign  spirits  also,  8656.  Positive  adulteration  is  more 
lULely  to  DC  done  by  retailer  or  dealer,  but  it  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  ijx  the  warehouses,  8657.    Am  very 
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dubious  about  adulteration.  Have  heard  of  adulteration 
by  vitriol,  but  am  not  sure  of  the  feet,  8659.  Don't  re- 
member of  any  case  where  adulteration  was  established 
by  evidence,  8662.  Quite  possible  that  methylated  spirits 
are  added  to  whisky.  Have  heard  that  said,  8666. 
Magistrates  are  trammelled  by  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  They  ought  to  thii^  of  interests  of 
public  rather  than  those  of  the  applicants.  They  are 
nampered  when  on  the  bench,  and  when  it  seems  desir- 
able to  reduce  a  licence  they  say  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
take  it  away,  unless  certain  offences  are  committed.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  magistrates  may  reduce 
the  number  whenever  they  see  fit  without  regarding 
whether  the  party  has  conducted  himself  well  or  ill,  8666. 

MURRAY,  GEORGE,  Licensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh: 
Member  of  Licensed  Grocers*  Association  of  Ediabui]^ 
2441.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  Association,  2442;  which 
includes  fully  three-fourths  of  the  licensed  grocers  in 
Edinburgh,  2443.  Utterly  impossible  in  larse  business 
to  work  without  cask  in  shop.  Require  to  have  them 
there  to  show  customers  the  different  kinds.  Beyond 
this  objection  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  the  cellaimen, 
who  with  the  casks  in  shop  are  always  in  view.  Business 
is  in  larger  quantities,  by  gallons.  If  this  idea  carried 
out  would  be  obliged  to  sell  b}'  dozens  of  bottles.  Have 
little  demand  for  small  quantities,  2444.  Sealed  bottles 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  my  trade,  2445.  Sometimes 
seal  the  bottles  and  sometimes  use  stamped  corks,  2447. 
Price  of  whisky  stated  by  Mr  M*Laren  not  correct,  2449. 
Object  to  police  supervision,  2450.  Know  of  silk  mercers 
treating,  2451.  Giving  liauor  prohibited,  2457.  Con- 
sumption of  spirits  per  neaa  in  Scotland.  Consumption 
of  spirits  per  head  in  England.  Increase  in  both  countries. 
If  only  from  grocers*  shops  increase  arose,  it  would  not  do 
so  in  England.  Spirits  sent  to  England  credited  to  con- 
sumption in  Scotland,  2461-71.  Certificate  not  required 
under  wholesale  licence,  2472.  Two  gallons  minimum 
under  wholesale  licence,  2473.  Object  to  division  of 
business  into  two  shops,  2478.  Most  large  grocers  in 
Edinburgh  have  licence,  2479.  Apprenticeship  to  trade 
should  be  obligatory,  2480.  Object  to  necessity  of  annual 
renewal  of  certificate,  2481.  Evidence  of  Mr  Salmond 
referred  to,  2483.  Licensed  grocers  may  sell  some  specific 
article  cheaper,  2486.  Sealed  bottles  would  lead  to  off-put 
of  time  and  labour,  2489.  Branding  of  cork  would  re<^uire 
screw  to  open  bottle,  2527.  Payment  of  wages  on  Friday 
not  universal,*  2536.  Association  imanimous  as  to  hours 
being  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  2527. 

MURRAY,  DAVID,  Provost  op  Paisley: 

Returns  of  burgh.  In  1854,  58  licensed  grocers;  in 
1877,  41  licensed  grocers,  3945.  Numbers  much  the 
same  now  as  before  1854,  3947.  Population  about  50,865, 
3948.  I  licensed  house  to  eveiy  226  people,  3950.  The 
almost  total  refusal  to  grant  licences  tor  some  years  has 
led  to  laige  sums  being  paid  for  good  will.  Monopoly  is 
thus  crei&d.  Sums  paid  for  ^ood  will  should  go  to  the 
public,  3951.  A  good  many  licences  have  been  refused 
to  grocers,  3953.  A  good  many  large  grocers  do  not  hold 
licence,  have  never  applied  for  one,  3954.  Many  smaller 
grocers  could  scarcely  exist  without  licence,  3956.  It 
would  be  an  improvement  if  legislature  fixed  numbers 
and  sold  to  highest  bidder,  3958.  Principal  objection  to 
grocers'  licences  is  the  facility  afforded  women  to  get  drink 
under  another  name,  3959.  In  Paisley  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  money  lending  to  working  classes,  3961.  If  sale  of 
liquor  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  prenuses  were  made  a 
separate  trade  the  number  of  houses  would  be  lessened, 
3962.  Many  grocers  conduct  business  respectably,  3964. 
Would  prefer  sealed  bottles  and  would  establish  coffee- 
houses for  working  men,  3966.  Believe  all^;ation  that 
grocers  sell  before  publichouse  is  open  to  be  sroundless, 
3967.  Ma^trates  nave  for  some  years  insisted  on  spirit- 
dealers  livmg  away  from  the  shop,  3973.  This  applies 
to  both  grocers  and  publicans,  3975.  Almost  all  the 
cases  of  Sunday  breaches  arise  from  where  house  and 
shop  are  connected,  3976.  Many  small  grocers  seem  to 
subsist  by  sale  of  spirits  only,  3977.  Tnese  shops  are 
very  low  rental,  3978. 

MURRAY,    WILLIAM,    Chdep    Constable    of    the 
County  op  Invernbss-shibe. 

20  licensed  grocers  and  131  licensed  houses  altogether 
in  county.  Population  outside  burgh  of  Inverness  73,062, 
8501-3.  Grocers  are  scattered  throughout  county,  8504. 
Ha\re  always  thought  grocer's  licence  an  advantage,  8505. 
Houses  are  generally  respectably  conducted.  Do  not 
know  of  drink  being  taken  m  grocers'  shops.  There  may 
be  some.  Had  once  two  complaints,  and  both  parties 
were  convicted  and  lost  their  licence,  8506-8.  Grocers 
shops  aie  connected  with  dwelling-house,  but  generally 
by  outside  door,  8515.    There  is  tendency  among  justices 
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to  decrease  number  of  licences,  8617.  Grocers'  licences 
are  great  convenience  to  people  living  in  country  places. 
Where  there  are  no  such  faicilities  there  is  tendency  to 
institute  shebeens.  In  certain  parts  shebeens  are  increas- 
ing. We  have  endeavoured  to  put  them  down,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter.  Constable  becomes  known,  and  the 
people  watch  for  him,  8518-20.  There  were  good  many 
convictions  for  illicit  distillation  at  one  time,  but  it  has 
been  {very  much  put  down,  8521.  Shebeens  sell  small 
quantities,  8522.  Am  given  to  understand  that  the 
newer  whisky  is  the  better  tie  publicans  like  it,  as  it 
stands  the  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  thereby  gives 
larger  profit,  8523. 

NEILL,  HUGH  R,  Licensed  Grocer,  Greenock. 

Mine  is  a  west-end  family  business.    Concur  with 

•  Mr  Ivie  Scott  as  to  hours.  Restriction  to  quart  bottle 
would  not  make  much  difference  to  me  but  would  to  the 
trade  generally,  and  would  be  ail  inconvenience  to  the 
public  The  hours  of  all  licensed  houses  should  be  re- 
stricted. Licensed  grocers  sell  better  class  of  spirits  than 
publicans,  5437.  Prohibiting  cask  to  be  in  shop  would  be 
^reat  inconvenience  to  the  trade,  5442.  And  apart  from 
inconvenience,  don't  think  it  would  be  any  improvement, 
5443. 

NISBET,  JOHN,  Shoemaker,  Edinburgh  : 

Lived  in  Causewayside  7  years,  3320.  Saw  many 
evasions  when  there,  3321.  Have  seen  women  getting 
drunk  on  Sunday.  My  message  boy  got  drink  at  grocer's 
shop,  3325.  Drmking  amongst  children  common,  3332. 
Drunkenness  in  old  town  very  prevalent  at  present, 
5334.  Many  working  men  are  of  opinion  that  trades 
should  be  separated,  3343.  On  account  of  facilities  given 
to  women,  3344.  Personally  I  would  abolish  all  licences, 
3349.  Grocer's  licence  more  pernicious  "than  publican, 
3351.  From  15,000  to  20,000  total  abstainers  m  Edin- 
burgh, 3353. 

NORMAND,  JAMES,  Retired  Shipmaster,  Newhaven  : 
Ten  grocers  in  locality.  Would  only  call  2  respect- 
able, 3497.  Evasions  of  law  are  known  to  me  in  other 
places  3498.  Less  drunkenness  in  Newhaven  now  than 
tormerly,  3499.  Grocers'  shops  convenient  for  fishermen, 
3502.    They  should  be  better  regulated,  3503. 


0. 

OGILVIE,  GEORGE,  Licensed  Grocer,  Glasgow  : 
President  of  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Grocers 
Association,  5488.  Statement — We  disapprove  of  quart 
minimum.  Selling  in  small  quantities  preferable.  Eight 
A.M.-8  P.M.  long  enough  hours,  5489.  Party  holding 
grocer's  licence  should  sell  groceries,  5490.  If  they 
don't  sell  groceries,  should  not  be  called  grocers,  5491. 
A  man  should  be  either  spirit-dealer  or  crocer,  5493. 
Trade  of  spirit-dealer  just  as  respectable  as  tnat  of  grocer, 
5494.  Forty  or  50  of  the  247  licensed  grocers  in  Glasgow 
are  not  grocers  at  all.  They  never  sell  any  groceries. 
Spirits  should  lie  at  least  two  years  in  bond.  Some 
people  say  one.  After  that  time  they  are  comparatively 
harmless.  Would  urge  thorough  enforcement  of  present 
law,  5496.  Would  give  police  full  power  of  entrj',  5497. 
Nearly  200  members  in  our  association  which  embraces 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland,  5498.  Members  chiefly 
belong  to  Glasgow.  Are  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
unlicensed  grocers — so  unlike  Edinburgh.  ,No  imlicensed 
grocer  says  we  undersell  them,  5499.  Greater  number  of 
grocer  trade  don't  wish  licences,  5500.  Would  take  away 
licence  on  second  conviction  for  breach,  5503-4.  The 
Ifiu^er  the  premises  the  better,  5506.  It  is  a  trade  that 
ought  to  be  in  responsible  hands,  5507. 

ORKNEY,  Provost  op  Rothesay  : 

Seven  hotels,  23  publichouses  and  19  grocers  licensed 
in  burgh.  The  holder  of  one  grocer's  licence  does  not 
sell  groceries,  only  spirits,  4799.  This  is  an  increase  of  3 
over  the  number  in  1867,  4800.  The  magistrates  are 
keeping  down  numbers  as  much  as  they  can,  4801. 
About  the  same  number  of  licensed  as  unlicensed  grocers, 
4803.  Magistrates  have  rather  favoured  grocers'  licences 
than  publichouse  licences,  but  the  feeling  is  rather  to 
keep  them  down  and  not  increase  them,  4804-5.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  a  grocer  to  sell  both  kinds  of  commodities, 
480&-9.  As  a  rule  respectable  grocers  having  suitable 
premises  have  got  the  licence  wnen  applied  for,  4810. 
Within  last  5  years  some  licensed  grocers'  shops  have 
changed  hands ;  the  price  paid  for  gocd-will  has  been  very 
little  beyond  value  of  stock,  4815-16,  In  cases  where 
sales  of  premises  are  efiected  would  allow  merchant  to 
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get  a  little  for  the  good- will,  but  principal  purt  of  bann^ 
should  go  to  police  or  poor  rat^  4819.  Four  licensecl 
grocers  convicted  in  last  8  years,  4821.  There  is  not. 
much  irregularity  which  is  not  detected.  The  grocenv 
who  hold  licence  are  all  respectable,  4822.  Would  not 
restrict  quantity,  4824,  Dont  know  anything  to  iusUfy 
statement  that  temptation  is  offered  to  women  by  the 
sale  in  grocers'  shops,  4826.    In  place  like  Rothesay  with 

>  large  number  of  summer  visitors,  great  convenience  to 
have  grocers'  licences,  4827  to  4834.    In  country  districts 

.  some  grocers  sell  bread  for  convenience  of  customers, 
4835-38.  Would  not  approve  of  small  and  poor  place* 
being  licensed.  The  premises,  and  party  should  be  respect- 
able. Would  leave  it  to  discretion  of  magistrates  to 
judge  of  this  and  also  as  to  value,  4840.  MagistnOe^ 
maie  a  rule  of  inspecting  premises  before  lioensuig, 
4842.    £10  rental    would    be   too   low   in  Rothesay, 

4844,  Fictitious  entries  should  be  punished  as  breach 
of  certificate ;  existing  laws  should  be  strictly  enforced, 

4845.  Present  punishment  for  drunk  and  incapable  should 
be    increased,  particularly    second  and   thud  ofl^ces^ 
4847-4848.    That  class  of  people  generally  drink  m 
publichouses.    Would  be  gr^  improvement  if  Sunday 
steamers  were  stopped^  4849.    Would  approve  of  a  thiitl 
certificate  for  spirits  and  wine,  only  not  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises.    We  have  in  Ro^say  1  house  of  that 
kind,  4851.    Commissioners  or  magistrates  rad^  PoUce 
Act  should  have  some  control  over  licences  iritfain  their 
district,  4853. 

ORMISTON,  JOHN  W.,  Manager  Shotk  Ivm  Qou- 
pany: 

Nineteen  years  manager  at  Shotts ;  before  that  with 
Merry  and  Cunningham  in  Ayrshire.  Shotts  Company 
employ  2000-2500 men;  from  600-800  here.  Two  hotels 
and  2  publichouses  in  Stane  close  to  the  works.    One 

*  hotel  at  Shotts  station.  Within  radius  of  mile  of  Shott» 
works,  two  licensed  grocers  both  held  by  Shotts  Company 
for  their  stores.  Grocer's  licence  good  thing  from  social 
stand-point  Grocer  sells  better  liquor.  Men  can't  ait 
down  and  drink  in  grocers*  shops.  At  our  store  it 
would  not  be  permitted.  Don't  think  practice  exists  of 
consumption  on  grocers*  premises.  During  35  years' 
experience,  fictitious  entries  have  never  come  under  my 
observation,  5778.  Now,  speaking  of  shops  under  my 
control,  limitation  to  quart  botue  would-  be  of  no 
avail  Large  proportion  of  drink  sold  by  grocers  is  in 
small  quantities,  frequently  for  medicine.  There  may  be 
difficulties  in  working  the  law,  but  not  greater  than  ia 
other  matters  of  police,  6779.  Company  practically  aiv 
licensed  grocers,  and  don't  wish  trades  separated,  5781-2. 
Good  amount  of  spirits  sold  at  store,  5821,  Average 
money  value  of  wine  and  spirits  sold  for  8  years,  £2287, 

5822.  Great  deal  in  small  quantities  from  j^  gill  upwardj>, 

5823.  Very  often  in  tea  cup.  Most  of  wine  and  brandy 
is  sold  for  medicine,  5824.  During  1873  and  187,4,  the 
time  of  bigb  wages,  increase  of  consumption,  5825.  Taking 
1870  as  normal  year  and  calling  it  1,  percentage  of  in- 
crease was,  1873,  1*74  ;  1874,  217  (Uiis  was  highest 
year);  1875, 1-72  ;  1876, 1-378,  1877  for  year  ending 30th 
June,  1-326.  Wages  in  1877  almost  the  same  as  in  1870, 
5826-29,  Taking  1870  again  at  1,  percentages  of  con- 
sumption of  butcher  meat,  1873,  1*597 ;  1874,  1*528 ; 
1875,  1-576  ;  1876,  1-406  ;  1877,  1339.  Meal  and  flour, 
1873,  1164;  1874,  1124;  1875,  1137;  1876,  I'OOl  ; 
1877,  1-001,  5831.  Have  not  tabulated  groceries,  5832. 
Co-operative  store  at  Stane  is  accessible  to  our  men,  but 
think  it  has  no  licence,  5833-35. 

ORR,  C.VPTAIN  OP  Police,  Greenock: 

Have  been  one  year  in  present  office,  4231.  Nine 
hotels,  193  publichouses,  39  licensed  grocers  in  Qieenock^ 
4223,  Increase  of  14  grocers  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
4234.  Magistrates  give  as  few  new  licences  as  possible, 
4236.  They  object  to  grant  grocers'  licences  except  in 
special  cases,  423a  They  consider  grocers'  licences 
offer  too  great  facilities  to  women,  4242.  Tasting  in 
wholesale  shops  not  against  spirit  of  law,  but  may  be 
against  letter,  4247.  ftice  of  goodwill  of  publichouses 
has  increased  enormously  owing  to  restrictions  in  granting 
licences,  4252,  Have  not  many  instances  of  grocers  iii 
large  business  transferring  their  licences.  Most  of  the 
Greenock  businesses  are  old  and  well  conducted,  425$. 
During  the  twelve  months  I  have  been  in  Greenock  have 
not  found  a  single  case  of  evasion  I  could  prosecute, 
4258.  Would  be  quite  possible  to  exercise  same  supervi- 
sion over  licensed  grocer asoverpublichouse, 4261.  \^ted 
all  licensed  grocers'  houses  in  Greenock  this  week  without 
giving  warning.  Found  no  signs  of  drinking  going  on, 
4258.  Only  three  objectionable  licensed  grocers  in 
Greenock  ;  they  live  on  the  premises,  4265.  Minimum 
rent  of  ;^25,  4266.    Know  of  no  cases  of  fictitious  entries^ 
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4267.  Licences  ahould  be  few  and  to  large  houses^  the 
law  stringent,  penalty  for  violation  heavy,  4268.  Would 
lather  impose  these  restrictions  than  separate  the  trades, 
4270.  Hoars  should  be  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.;  10  p.m.  on 
Saturdays.  No  sale  in  opnen  vessels,  and  sale  should  be 
in  sealed  bottles  of  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart,  4271.  So 
sealed  that  cork  could  not  be  extracted  without  its  being 
Icnown.  Unlicensed  grocers  are  to  licensed  grocers  in 
ptonortion  of  10  to  1,  4378.  If  licences  were  taken  away 
pronts  of  those  under  £26  rental  would  be  much  smaller. 
4281.  They  do  more  by  selling  liquor  than  by  dealing  in 
groceries,  4282  ;  and  are  situated  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
town,  4283.  Bo  not  believe  that  the  police  are  treated. 
Children  under  fourteen  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
publichouses  unless  accompanied  by  grown-up  person, 
nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  act  as  messengers,  4284. 

ORB,  WILLIAM,  Irvine  : 

Was  for  four  years  a  magistrate  of  Irvine ;  was  a 
bailie.  Am  in  the  grain  trade,  5207-10.  Am  here  to  repre- 
sent the  Irvine  and  Halfway  Licensed  Grocers'  Association. 
Was  asked  by  them  to  give  evidence,  5211-12.  Separa- 
tion of  trades  would  not  be  productive  of  good,  5213. 

,  Good  many  both  licensed  and  unlicensed  grocers  in 
Irvine,  5217-18.  Licensed  grocers  have  largest  share  of 
the  trade,  5219.  Have  heard  of  cases  of  fictitious  entry  : 
never  had  any  before  me,  5220.  Considering  size  of 
place,  have  had  a  good  many  cases  of  breach,  5222-23. 
About  40-50  licensed  grocers  in  Irvine.  5226.  When 
magistrate  only  4  convictions,  in  one  case  followed  by  for- 
feiture of  licence,  5227-29.    Evil  of  publichouse  is  sitting 

^  down  and  drinking,  523L  It  is  almost  invariably  wives 
who  poirchase  at  grocer's  shop,  5233.  This  may  give  them 
facilities,  but  evils  of  publichouse  are  preater,  5234.  No 
experience  of  such  facilities  leadinc  to  intemperate  habits, 
|fi38.  Drinking  has  not  increased  among  women,  5239. 
l^Ssstriction  to  pint  or  quart  won't  mitigate  the  evil,  5240. 
It  would  lead  to  more  home  drinking,  5241.  Have  heard 
of  gambling  in  grocers'  backshop,  but  never  had  a  con- 
viction, 5246-47.  Approve  of  mcreased  power  to  police, 
and  restriction  of  hours  of  all  licens^  houses,  5250. 
8  A.M.-8  P.M.  should  be  the  hours.  Would  be  hardship 
to  make  it  10  a.m.,  5251-54. 

ORR,  ROBERT,  Licensed  Grocer,  Largs: 

Seven  licensed  grocers,  4  hotels,  and  10  publichouses  in 
Largs.  Fluctuating  population ;  large  increase  in  sum- 
mer. Have  l)eeii  licensed  nearly  26  years,  5412.  Was  a 
fisherman.  Learnt  the  trade  after  I  got  licence,  6414-16. 
Never  asked  to  make  fictitious  entries,  5419.  Am  ouite 
willing  to  have  only  sealed  bottles  in  shop,  and  cask  in 
backshop.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  as  to  requiring 
casks  in  cellar,  5420.  It  would  be  an  improvement  to 
trade  to  have  whisky  not  less  than  one  year  in  bond, 
6425.    Concur  with  Mr  Heron's  statement,  5420. 

OSBORNE,  ALEXANDER,  Treasurer  op  the  City  op 
Glasgow  : 

My  trade  has  given  me  much  experience  of  grocery 
business,  4746.  Am  wholesale  provision  merchant. 
Don't  believe  it  to  be  the  rule  or  even  exception  to  supply 
wives  with  liquor  unknown  to  their  husbands.  Beueve 
grocers'  licences  do  less  evil  than  publichouses.  The 
public,  as  a  public,  don't  complain  of  thenL  Agree  gene- 
rally with  Lord  Provost  Bain's  evidence,  4748.  Consider 
the  large  proportion  of  grocers  to  publichouses,  as  is  the 
case  in  Eainbiirgh,  to  be  an  advantage.  Would  be  glad 
if  it  were  the  same  in  Glasgow,  4752.  The  Irish  law  as 
to  drinking  outside  premises  should  be  introduced  into 
Scotland,  4754-5.  The  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the 
grocer  was  aware  of  its  being  drunk  outside,  4756.  Can't 
see  any  advantage  in  restricting  to  sealed  bottles,  4753-9. 
Believe  sale  in  open  vessels  and  small  quantities  occurs 
more  frequently  in  publichouses  than  in  grocer's  shops, 
4760.  Women  send  children  as  readily  to  publichouse 
as  to  grocer,  4766.  When  a  magistrate  we  prohibited 
backdoors  to  publichouses,  4768.  It  would  be  an  improve- 
ment not  to  allow  children  to  get  drink  even  as  messen- 
gers, 4771. 

P. 
PATERSON,  GEORGE,  City  Missionary,  Edinburgh  : 
Signed  memorial  on  p.  17,  1101.  Up  to  last  Whitsun- 
day lived  opposite  two  licensed  grocers,  1112.  Saw 
dnnking  there  in  moniing,  1114.  Was  in  coal  trade,  1 116. 
Men  in  my  employment  used  to  get  drink  early,  1116. 
Have  seen  it  recently  in  my  district  in  old  town,  1140. 

PATERSON,  Wm.,  Secretary  to  Joiners'  Association  : 
Headquarters  in  Glasgow.  105  branches"  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  trade  societv,  not  registered.  We  have 
fiiendly  objects,  such  as  sick,  funeral,  and  superannua- 
tion benefits,  6550-51.  Payments  are  not  as  to  savings 
Imnk,  but  for  special  pwrp^^^;  6664.    8658  members 
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6555.  The  habit  of  working  men  saving  money  is  in- 
creasing, 6657.  Increase  of  drinking  among  respectable 
class  of  working  men  very  small,  6568.  Membera  of  our 
society  who  have  to  certam  extent  given  way  to  drinking 
habits  never  attain  to  any  position  in  association,  6569, 
We  are  second  highest  paid  class  in  the  building  trade, 
6661.  Will  not  venture  to  express  opinion  of  association, 
but  own  o  pinion  is  that  system  of  grocers'  licences  is 
very  liable  to  abuse,  6662-63.  One  shop  I  knew  got  a 
licence.  The  ^  glass  in  shop  doors  was  immediately 
obscured.  Frequently  saw  drinking  ^ing  on  in  it, 
6564-65.  Police  could  have  seen  this  easily,  6667.  Have 
known  of  working  men's  wives  acquiring  drinking  habiti», 
but  can't  say  whether  at  grocer's  or  publichouse.  My 
experience  chiefly  relates  to  Edinburgn,  6669-70.  Dis- 
advantages of  junction  of  the  trades  are  much  greater 
than  the  advantages,  6671.  The  habit  of  working  men 
drinking  beer  for  dinner  is  increasing,  but  not  to  any 
extent,  6674.  Have  been  an  abstainer  all  my  Hfe,  6679. 

PENTLAND,  Bailib,  op  Lbith: 

Ten  years  magistrate,  2940.  Employ  50  to  80  hands, 
2942.  Am  in  favour  of  present  law.  Spirit-dealer  to  sell 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  would  be  as  satis- 
factory as  grocer,  2946.  Leith  magistrates  in  licensing, 
always  look  to  character  of  individual,  and  if  he  has  been 
bred  to  the  trade.  If  satisfied  we  inspect  the  premises, 
and  if  they  abo  are  suitable,  and  the  locality  requires  it,  we 
grant,  2948-49.  Don't  knowthat  the  constables  are  treated, 
2967.  Sale  in  open  vessels  the  exception,  2958.  Back 
doon  not  allowed,  2958.  Parties  may  not  live  on  premises, 
2958.  Should  be  no  restriction  of  quantity^  2959.  My 
colleagues  concur  with  me.  My  workmen  unanimouOy 
in  favour  of  grocers,  2959.  Hours  should  be  shortened 
in  evening,  2960. 

PICKEN,  ALEXANDER,  City  Missionary: 

Signed  memorial  presented  by  Mr  Turner,  p.  17, 1101. 
Have  seen  men  drinking  in  grocei-s'  shops  in  early  morn- 
ing, 1106.  Have  been  police  missionary  for  five  years, 
1142.  Libel  to  say  the  police  get  treated,  1142.  Have 
seen  children  supplied,  1136. 

PIRIE,  Rev.  JOHN,  Cowoate  Free  Church  : 

To  improve  Cowgate  all  houses  should  be  swept  away, 
1334.  Have  beam  it  said  grocera  encourage  female 
drinking,  1937.  Nothing  to  choose  between  grocer  and 
publichouse,  1939.  As  a  class  believe  grocers  to  be  re- 
spectable, 1939. 

PIRIE,  ALEXANDER,  Commercial  Hotel,  Brechin: 
Have  hotel  licence  in  Brechin,  had  formerly  one  in 
Aberdeen,  7546.     If  grocers  were  stopped  selling  liquor 
in  small  quantities,  public  would  either  go  to  hotel, 

f>ublichou6e,  or  chemist's  shop,  which  in  our  town  are 
icensed.  Class  of  drinking  which  has  not  yet  been 
noticed,  viz.,  by  small  quantities  of  liquor  in  bottles  got 
from  publichouses,  and  drank  after  they  are  shut,  7547. 
Flasks  were  introduced  by  grocers,  and  are  fostered  by 
them,  bnt  publichouse  keepers  and  innkeepers  have  to 
supply  them  too,  simply  in  self  defence,  7549.  Have  lot 
of  worldng  classes  in  on  Saturday  nights,  7550.  Wh^n 
it  is  law  that  publicans  and  innkeepers  are  to  sell  liquor  to 
be  consumed  on  premises,  and  grocers  restricted  to 
quantity,  say  quart  bottle,  that  stvle  of  drinking  is 
stopped,  7551.  Would  prohibit  selling  of  liquor  by 
grocers  except  for  consumption  off  the  premises,  so  that 
our  trade  might  be  respectably  conducted.  Our  trade 
would  go  in  for  being  prohibited  from  selling  drinkto  be 
consumed  off  the  premises,  7552-3-4.  Don't  sell  large 
quantity  of  whisky  on  Saturday  nights  to  be  taken  away. 
7555.  Large  quantities  of  foreign  spirits  are  imported 
and  used  lor  mixing,  so,  for  oucht  I  know,  I  may  be  selling 
a  deleterious  whisky,  althougn  paying  15s.  per  gallon  for 
it,  7557.  Fusel  oil  is  present  in  greater  abundance  in 
raw  grain,  and  in  potato  and  beet  whisky.  Spirit  fi-om 
properly  malted  grain  may  be  considered  matured  when 
two  years  old,  7560.  My  statement  as  to  mixing  is  only 
on  newspaper  information,  7561.  Government  should 
have  spirits  exposed  for  sale  analysed,  7562.  Excise  give 
every  facility  for  mixing  foreign  spirits  in  bond.  A 
'traveller'  from  Leith  said  the  wholesale  dealers  did  thip, 
7566.  Effects  of  drinking  impure  spirit  is  to  produce? 
coma,  7569.  Have  seen  sudden  drunkenness  produced 
by  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  spirit,  7571. 

PIRIE,  JAMES,  Chief  Constable  op  the  CouifTy  of 
Elgin: 

Population  of  county,  exclusive  of  royal  burgh  of  Elgin, 
but  mclusive  of  Forres,  32,313,  8459.  In  county  alone 
26  hotels,  18  publichouses,  and  46  licensed  grocers,  being 
total  of  90,  ox  1  licensed  house  to  every  369  of  population. 
That  is  decrease  compared  with  late  year?,  84C0-1.     1^ 
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1871, 71  licensed  groceis  and  60  pnblkhouBes  and  hotels, 
incliuiing  Foiree.  In  comity  alone,  67  licensed  grocers 
and  49  notels  and  publichouBes.  Some  hold^»  have 
died  and  no  renewals  asked,  and  good  many  lost  licences 
Hirough  breaches  of  certificates,  8462-3.  19  convictions 
against  licensed  grocers,  and  12  against  publicans  in  last 
10  years.  8  of  tSese  lost  certificate,  8464-5.  Most  of  the 
deprivations  were  after  first  conviction,  8466.  10  or  12 
certificates  have  been  refosed  within  last  5  years.  Justices 
aie  trying  to  keep  down  number,  ^467-8.  Present 
system  is  injurious.  It  encourages  great  deal  of  drinking. 
In  county  most  grocers  live  on  the  premises,  great 
iacilities  for  drinking.  Always  a  difficulty  in  proving 
convictions,  8469-70.  Suspect  many  houses  of  allowing 
drink  to  be  consumed  on  premises,  8471.  SeUing  in 
open  vessels  is  done  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  common, 
lliey  will  get  liquor  in  gill  measure  and  drink  it  outside 
and  give  it  back  to  grocer,  8472-6.  Grocers  do  not  open 
before  8  or  keep  open  after  1 1  for  general  business,  8476-8. 
They  are  principally  in  villages  but  also  in  landward 
parts,  8479.  The  greater  the  number  there  is  always  the 
more  drinking  andirregularities,  8482.  There  are  many 
,  more  licensed  grocers  now  than  could  live  by  sale  of 
groceries  alone.  In  1876,  57  licensed  and  ^221  unlicensed 
grocers.  Most  of  them  carry  on  general  business,  8483-4. 
There  should  be  no  communication  between  house  and 
shop,  8486.  Sealed  bottles  would  be  improvement,  8486. 
Bemarks  do  not  refer  to  burgh  of  Elgin,  8487-9.  Some 
45  licensed  grocers  in  Elgin,  and  great  number  of  public- 
houses  and  hotels.  Understand  tnere  is  a  licensed  house 
for  every  106  inhabitants.  Good  many  villages  surround 
Elgin,  and  possibly  inhabitants  of  them  do  great  deal  of 
business  in  Elgin,  8490-1.  There  are  9  licensed  grocers 
in  Forres,  -6  (of  them  have  dwelling-houses  attached  to 
shops,  8493-4.  Magistrates  have  greatly  reduced  licences 
of  late  years.  In  1873,  15  licensed  grocers,  now  only  9, 
8496.  Do  not  know  of  women  getting  drink  on  sly  from 
grocers.  Have  had  no  cases  of  fictitious  entries,  8496-99. 
Tirades  should  be  separated  in  towns  at  all  events,  8600. 

POPE,  WILLIAM,  Detective  Ofpicjer  in  the  Ab&r- 
DEBN  Police: 

'  Have  been  so  for.  11  years.  Part  of  daily  duty  is  to 
watdi  licensed  houses.  Impossible  to  see,  for  windows 
and  doors  are  so  obscured.  Believe  drinking  in  grocer's 
shops  is  of  common  occurrence,  because  see  people  of 
drinking  habits  ^oing  in  and  out  of  them.  Never  report 
unless  see  them  m  act  of  drinking.  Very  difficult  to  do. 
Am  quite  well  known  to  them  uiough  in  plain  clothes. 
Never  see  drunkenness  in  upper  class  of  shops.  Would 
recommend  curtailed  hours.  Sometimes  are  open  up  to 
12  and  1  o'clock  [on  Saturday  nights  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings. Open  1  or  2  hours  before  publican.  Believe  they 
open  for  drink.  Interior  of  shop  should  be  visible  from 
outside.  In  lower  localities  some  shops  have  not  much 
to  depend  on  except  drink.  Befusmg  it  would  lose 
custom.  Publicans  are  not  so  much  to  be  complained 
ol  Breach  by  them  easier  to  detect  Have  had  con- 
victions for  Sunday  drinking  against  hotels,  publicans, 
and  grocers.  People  often  tm  us  they  have  seen  it,  but 
refuse  to  assist  in  giving  evidence.  Particular  with 
shebeens.  Have  seen  women  drinking  in  grocers'  shojps, 
.and  have  reported  grocers  for  drinking  with  women  only. 
Most  of  evil  is  done  in  small  houses,  and  worst  cases  are 
late  at  night  Would  be  good  thing  if  no  cask  on  tap 
were  allowed  in  shop,  8074. 

PORTER,  ALEXANDER,  Deputy  Chief  Constable  of 
Rqzbuboh  : 

Fifteen  years  in  present  rank  in  poHoe  force,  2097. 
TfiJ>le  of  licensed  houses  in  county,  31  grocers  at  present, 
209a  Has  been  gradual  dinunution,  2100.  This 
attained  by  weeding  out  objectionable  tenants  or  houses, 
2102.  Number  of  convictions,  210a  Principal  breaches, 
are  selling  on  premises  and  on  Sundays,  2104.  Law 
frequently  evaoed  by  smaller  crocers,  2106.  Police 
should  liave  same  power  as  with  publichouses,  2114. 
Material  increase,  of  late  years  in  drunkenness,  2118. 
Tabl^  for  last  13  years  showing  this,  2119.  Travelling 
carts  common,  2122.  Believe  they  commit  breaches, 
2123.  Occasionally  grocer  trade  subordinate  to  spirit, 
2130.  Justices  refuse  licence  after  third  conviction, 
2136-7.  No  regulation  as  to  back  accesses,  2140.  Section 
14  of  1862  Act  as  to  weekly  reports  of  houses  from  which 
drunk  people  come  out  not  generally  acted  upon, 
2142-43.  very  difficult  to  get  convictions  for  vans 
hawking.  2148,  Trades  should  be  separated,  2150. 
Because  in  country  districts  grocery  trade  subordinate. 
It  affords  undue  temptation.  The  practice  of  hawking 
IB  injurious.    Induces  Sunday  trading,  2160. 

PROVAN,   JOHN,  Licensed   Grocer,  Glasgow.     See 
Mr  OGILVY. 


RAE,  THOMAS,  Licensed  Grocer,  West  Caldbb  : 

Concur  with  Mr  Cowbrough  and  James  Wricht,  1886. 
Hardship  not  opening  till  8,  1836.  Travd!ang  vmns 
have  to  start  before  8,  1836.  Use  discretion  in  sale. 
Don't  seU  to  those  we  can't  trust,  1844.  Have  had 
whisky  struck  off  disputed  bill,  1849..  Oljeet  to  qiiait 
limit,  1848.  Don't  object  to  ^  bottle  corked,  1851. 
Have  always  thought  it  necessary  to  sell  in  corked 
bottles,  1850.  Sales  in  1871,  1600  gallons,  1854.  About 
haK  in  smaU  quantities,  1855. 

RAEBURN,  CHARLES,  Licensed  Grocer,  Banff  : 

Would  be  great  hardship  to  grocers  in  provincial  town 
such  as  Banfi^  to  be  oestricted  to  quart  or  pint  minimum. 
Majority  of  sales  are  from  bottle  downwcffos,  very  seldom 
exceeding  a  gallon.     Wholesale  spirit  dealers  call  on 
private  families  and  sell  from  2  gallons  upwards  to  them. 
Distillers  in  most  of  northern  counties  have  no  hesitation 
in  selling  to  femiilies,  7883.    Sell  to  respectable  fEomlies 
as  well  as  working  men.    Three-fourms  of  wines  and 
brandies  I  have  sold  in  smaU  quantities,  would  say  were 
for  medicinal  purposes,  generally  are  gills  and  2  gills, 
7884-5.     Usually  have  bottles  filled,  but  giUs  we  have 
to  fill  when  it  comes  in,  7886.    Rent  is  J^\.    You  must 
have  back  door  to  take  in  casks  of  sugar,  &c    Have  no 
objection  to  shut  up  connection  with  house.    Repeatedly 
remsed  to  supply  uquor  in  open  vessels.    Never  allow 
bottle  to  go  out  of  sh(^  imcorked,  7887.    It  would  be 
extra  trouble  to  keep  spirits  in  bottles  of  different  id«^ 
corked  and  ready  for  safe.    Would  be  hard  in  case  where^ 
poor  people  are  unable  to  buy  a  gill  of  brandy.    Knew 
famibes  who  would  feel  very  much  to  go  to  pubUchooan 
for  small  quantities  of  liauor.    Hours  ought  to  be  from 
8  to  8,  and  9*15  on  Saturdays,  7888-90.    Would  approve 
of  its  being  required  that  no  spirits  should  be  removed 
from  bond  till  2  years  old.    Would  also  have  Aduheca- 
tion  Act  nut  in  force  as  regards  spirits.    Have  got  spirits 
from  dealer  that  appeared   to  be  methylat^    spirits, 
7891-94.     Grocers  that  are  imlicensed  in  Banff  have 
other   businesses   connected  with   their   grocery  trade, 
7895.    Consider  grocery  business  one-third  of  my  trade. 
Grocery  trade  would  not  support  number  of  grocers  in  it 
were  it  not  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  7897.     Taking  average 
in  ordinarjr  trade  profits  on  spirits  would  be  double  that 
on  grocenes,  7899.    Would  be  hard  case  were  we  re- 
stricted to  quart  bottle.    Publicans  would  sell  in  small 
quantities  and  wholesale  dealer  from  2  gallons  upwards, 
7900. 

RAIT,  JAMES,  Land  Steward,  Cabtle  Forbss,  Aber- 
deenshire: 

Have  lon^  taken  interest  in  liquor  traffic  In  district 
where  I  reside  several  grocers'  licences  have  been  with- 
drawn, much  to  advantage  of  districts  where  they  were. 
Still  one  in  parish,  8115-18.  Some  have  to  send  S  and 
3  miles.  Believe  people  are  more  sober  now ;  but  near 
licensed  grocers  you  will  fimd  people  lying  drunk,  buying 
it  at  ^(roceis  and  drinking  in  open  air,  8119-25.  Less 
drinking  in  private  houses  now.  Can't  say  if  there  is 
ill^al  drinking  in  grocers,  8126-28.  Business  conduded 
as  regularly  as  possible,  8129-30.  Two  licences  with- 
drawn from  pretty  good  houses,  8131-34.  Less  oppor- 
tunities for  <mnkmg  the  better.  Mischief  arises  irom 
combining  sale  of  spirits  with  that  of  groceries.  Have 
seen  farm  servants  go  there  and  get  drmk  that  I  don't 
think  would  go  to  publichouse.  Do  it  more  quietly  in 
grocers,  8135-40.  Good  deal  taken  from  grocers  in  snuill 
quantities.  Don't  know  that  working  people  use  whisky 
as  a  common  article  of  diet,  8141-43.  Gave  evidence 
before  Commission  of  1860,  and  wished  tiades  separated. 
Habits  of  people  have  not  improved,  but  would  if  no 
licensed  grocers  were  near  locality,  8144-46.  Periii^ 
the  young  lads  in  grocers'  shop  lend  glasses  for  drinking. 
Shofdd  be  considered  whether  young  lads  should  be  pre- 
vented from  selling  liquor  as  weJl  as  young  people  mm. 
buying  it,  8147-50.  Owing  to  rise  of  wages,  agricultural 
labourers  are  not  such  a  sober  class  as  formerty.  They 
have  gone  to  grocers'  shops  and  bought  drink  and  taken 
it  home.  Increase  drinking  is  chiefly  amongst  wood 
labourers,  8151-52. 

REDPATH,  ADAM,  Licensed  Grocer,  Parkhbad  : 

Concur  with  Mr  Trotter.  In  my  neighbourhood  there 
are  2  large  co-operative  stores.  People  who  deal  wiA 
stores  come  to  me  for  spirits.  AH  my  trade  is  in  bottle, 
5471.  Many  women  come  to  me  for  spirits.  Have  no 
reason  to  believe  this  is  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
husbands,  5477-78.  In  mv  neighbourhood  there  is  veiy 
lar^  forge.  That  class  of  workmen  is  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits  to  dinner,  5483-86. 
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REID,  Mb,  C!olliery  Manager,  Baillibbmm  : 

Cancor  to  great  extent  with  Mr  Dunnachie,  5969. 
Thirty  years'  experience  at  BaiUieston.  Chief  gneYance 
we  have  to  contend  with  Ib  grocers'  licence,  5970.  It  is 
a  nmsery  for  youn^  women  to  learn  to  drink.  Have 
known  of  false  entnee,  5971.  Have  not  had  such  case 
before  me  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  bat  men 
uxider  me  have  seen  them  recentlv,  5972-75.  WcHuen 
dub  together  to  get  drmk  who  would  spurn  going  to  the 
publichouse,  5976.  Grocers,  dO  years  ago,  all  had  puUi- 
cans'  licence.  Present  system  is  an  improvement  on  that, 
but  does  not  go  far  enough,  5977-78.  Better  supervision 
of  police,  a  h^^her  rental,  and  prohibiting  licensed  person 
£x>m  living  on  premises  woul<l  prevent  abuses,  5979. 
The  only  tnze  remedy  is  separation  of  the  trades,  5980. 
Don't  tmnk  drinking  habits  have  increased  among  work- 
ing classes.  There  is  an  improvement  especially  on 
Sundays,  5983.  There  is  not  much  improvement  as  to 
drinking  among  women,  5983.  ^Afraid  Sunday  drinking 
ffoes  on  in  gro^rs*  shops,  5984.  Working  men  generally 
dead  against  grocers'  licences.  Took  part  lately  as  chair- 
man of  Co-operative  Society.  Nearly  all  the  working 
men  were  against  getting  a  licence.  Any  in  favour  of 
grocers'  licences  are  of  a  low  class,  5985. 

REID,  PETER,  Bailie,  Forfar  : 

Struck  with  deterioration  of  morals  of  lower  section  of 
working  classes  in  my  district,  which  began  when  the 
extraordinary  reduction  of  duties  was  made.  Noticed 
then  that  working  men  who  had  only  taken  a  glass 
occasionally  went  with  flagons  to  grocers  for  liquor. 
Wives  ana  children  did  same.  This  was  beginning  of 
domestic  drinking,  7352.  This  is  a  good  while  ago,  but 
habit  has  never  extinguished.  At  that  time  groeers  sold 
as  publichouses  did.  Still  there  are  great  number  who 
go  to  grocers  for  spirits  under  the  cover  of  groceries, 
7354-58.  Believe  some  people  go  to  grocers  who  would 
not  go  to  publichouse,  but  bv  doing  so  they  have  got 
.  into  bad  habits,  7360.  Woula  separate  trades.  If  not, 
licence  should  be  much  higher,  quality,  of  the  liouor 
should  be  periodically  inspected,  and  hours  shoula  be 
shortened  to  10  p.m.,  7363.  Would  consider  existing 
interests  of  people  having  licence,  7364.  9  out  of  10 
cases  that  come  before  me  have  their  origin  in  drink. 
Cannot  say  where  liquor  was  got,  7365-66.  Sabbath 
drinking  arises  from  drink  supplied  by  publicans. 
Grocers  are  better  behaved  than  formerly,  7367-69. 
Enow  no  cases  of  violation.  Police  are  more  watchful, 
7370.  Difficult  to  create  self-command.  Would  not 
throw  temptation  in  the  way  of  those  that  want  it, 
7371-72.  Grocers'  shop  offers  more  temptation  than 
publichouse,  7373. 

RENFREW,  Rev.  JOHN,  Superintendent  op  Glasgow 
Cnr  Mission  : 

Present  memorial  from  Citjr  Mission.  46  missionaries 
in  society.  Memorial  is  signed  by  43  and  witness. 
Memorial  expresses  conviction  that  facilities  afforded  by 
grocer's  licence  have  most  pernicious  influence  on  morals 
of  the  community.  Leads  many  females  to  ^habits  of 
intemperance.  Urge  separation  of  trades  as  fitted  to 
remove  strong  temptation  to  drinking  and  drunkeimess, 
5925.  One  evil  of  system  is  getting  credit  more  easily 
than  in  publichouse.    False  entries  often  made,  5925. 

RENNIE,  JAMES;  Cabinetmaker,  Aberdeen: 

Submit  few  cases  of  violation  of  the  law  which  came 
under  own  notice  this  year.  Could  put  finger  on  men, 
and  get  witnesses  to  corroborate  what  I  say.  Present 
state  of  grocers'  licences  is  such  that  thev  can  and  do 

'  violate  law.  Have  lived  in  east  and  north  ends  of  city 
all  my  life.  Grocers  have  all  large  cans  at  the  ends  of 
their  counters,  and  behind  these  drink  is  consumed. 
Grocer  in  east  end  of  town  opens  shop  few  minutes  past 
6  A.M.,  and  openly  allows  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  his 
premises.  Eutd  to  pass  this  grocer's  to  my  work  every 
morning  for  five  months,  and  have  seen  four  and  five 
coal  carts  standing  along  street  waiting  on  men  who  were 
drinking  in  grocer's  shop.  He  opened  so  early  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  sell  drink.  His  shop  was  seldom 
less  than  naif  ftiU.  This  was  from  March  to  the  end  of 
July  this  year.  Saw  them  drinking.  Glasses  were 
arranged  on  counter,  7951-3.  Knew  another  grocer  who 
sold  sliceB  of  bread.  Saw  a  woman  buy  two,  and  get 
dram  along  with  it  at  back  of  counter.  Have  seen 
many  poor  people  since  then  come  to  the  shop  and  drink. 
This  was  a^ut  eight  years  ago.  Has  given  up  business. 
Would  not  bring  up  his  family  in  tne  place,  7963-4. 
On  the  fast  day  in  April  last  went  to  Cove  for  holidBy. 
Went  to  grocer's  for  food,  but  could  not  get  in  for  a 
.crowd.  Rshed  into  shop,  which  was  full  of  bo^s  from 
13  to  17  all  sitting  in  back  room  or  at  counter  drinking. 
The  Tillage  was  filled  with  drunk  boys  and  some  few 
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girls.    Another  grocer  at  north  end  of  city  has  small  fire 
b^ind  counter  at  which  he  warms  porter.    Workpeo|ple 
come  and  consume  it  on  the  premises,  7954.    Have  fla<m 
many  other  qbmb,  but  could  not  just  prove  them,  7965. 


RICHARDSON,  GEORGE,  Treasurer  op  Buror  or 
Haddington  : 

In  spirit  trade  for  25  years.  Have  now  left  it,  2729. 
Grocers  sell  better  whiskv  than  publioans,  2740.  <^Nn 
vesseU  should  not  be  allowed,  2741.  Don't  see  wnat 
good  cdl'ks  would  do,  2742.  Dont  think  kgislation  can 
diminish  drunkenness,  2947.  Sunday  drinking  wmse 
than  before,  185d-2752.  In  Haddii^gton  it  is,  87ft3. 
Would  not  allow  police  to  enter  any  licensed  house 
ezc^'  for  preserving  the  peace,  2756.  Grocers'  hours 
li^iild  be  8  to  8.  Publicans',  8  to  10,  2763.  Groeers'  en 
Saturdav,  8  to  10,  2763.  Wonld  raise  rental,  and  also 
liceoice  duty,  2766.  £15  minimum  rental,  2773.  Shop 
and  dwelling  house  should  be  separate,  2778.  No  lioenee 
should  be  given  unless  applicant  is  bred  to  trade,  2T90. 
Spirits  should  be  kept  two  yean  in  bond,  2702.  The 
Excise  could  easily  manage  this,  2793. 

RICHARDSON,  JOHN,  Inspector  of  Poldob,  Peter- 
head : 

Look  afker  both  town  and  district  of  Pet^head,  7681. 
In  town  and  parish  of  Peterhead  5  inns,  23  puhlichoMes, 
29  grocers'  licences,  1  porter  and  ale  licence.  Seven 
pubuchouses  sell  porter  and  ale  only.  Population  be- 
tween 10,000  and  11,000.  Only  6  licensed  places  out  of 
burgh,  7632-3.  Entirely  concur  with  statements  of  chief 
constable,  7635.  E  vasious  of  law  are  frequent  by  grocers. 
Suspect  half  of  them  chiefly  for  drinking  on  premises. 
Have  great  difficulty  in  detecting  it,  7636-41.  Have  no 
cases  of  Sunday  drinking,  7642.  There  are  veiy  few 
grocers  who  do  not  sell  for  consimiption  on  premises  less 
or  more,  7645.  Would  restrict  hours,  and  put  grocers 
under  same  police  supervision  as  publicans.  Grocers  at 
present  generally  keep  watch,  7646-54.  Premises  should 
De  larger  and  eutii'ely  clear  of  barricades.  Many  houses 
have  windows  obscured  and  barricaded  with  boxes, 
7654-6.  Don't  think  workmen's  wives  j^t  whisky 
marked  imder  another  name  in  my  distnct,  7657-8. 
People  have  told  me  they  get  better  spirits  at  grocers', 
7659.  Small  shops  that  exist  principally  from  sale  of 
spirits  are  the  class  that  commit  offences,  7661-2.  With 
more  police  supervision  and  better  class  of  houses,  two  or 
three  years  would  make  great  change.  Should  be  paid 
official  to  inspect  and  report  on  premises  before  licences  ^ 
granted.    There  is  not  enough  inspection  at  present,  7665. 

ROBERTSON,    JOHN    WIGHT,    Licensed    Grocer, 
Edinburgh  : 

It  is  a  grievance  not  to  license  persons  who  have  been 
bred  to  Uie  trade,  3362.  Bad  thing  for  grocer  to  start 
business  without  licence,  3365.  Long  hours  have  arisen 
from  competition  with  publicans,  3366.  We  have  vested 
interest  in  trade.  Trades  might  be  separated  and  vested 
interests  respected,  3370.  Tms  might  be  done  by  ceas- 
ing to  grant  grocers'  licences  after  five  vears,  3373.  If 
this  were  done,  publicans  must  only  sell  for  consumption 
on  premises,  3375.  There  should  be  no  restriction  as  to 
(quantity,  3384.  Heavy  fine  for  first  offence ;  forfeit 
licence  second,  3384.  Magistrates  should  fiix  hours  of 
business,  3384.  Prices  of  provisions  increased  of  late 
years,  3389. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  Unlicenskd  Grocer,  Mus- 
selburgh : 

Formerly  licensed  grocer,  3436.  Concur  with  Mr 
Watt 

ROBERTSON,  JAMES,  Provost  of  Mabyhill  : 

Concur  generally  with  Provost  Robertson  of  Paislev, 
with  exception  of  sealed  bottle.  This  system  would 
encoura^  home  drinking,  3981.  In  Maryhill  16/)00 
population.  25  licensed  houses,  8  of  which  are  grocers, 
3983.  We  are  keeping  down  licences  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Though  no  licensing  court  of  our  own,  we  have 
sufficient  influence  with  justices  to  do  this,  3985.  Do 
not  object  to  sale  in  open  vessels,  3987.  Police  are 
instructed  not  to  allow  spirits  to  be  sent  out  with  chil- 
dren, 3990.  Drunkenness  is  not  on  fhe  increase  in 
Maryhill,  3994.  Don't,  however,  think  it  is  decreasing 
among  women,  3995. 

ROBERTSON,  JOHN  KEITH,  M.D.,  Grbknock  : 

Present  protest  from  9  medical  men  in  Greenock,  stat- 
ing conviction  of  injurious  effects  of  grocers'  Ucenoes, 
4015.  Atn  not  acting  in  conjunction  with  any  associa- 
tion in  this  matter,  4017.  Have*  known  cases  where 
spirits  were  got  secretly  by  women  in  grocers'  shops,  4080. 
Oan*t  say  if  gentlemen  who  signed  protest  speak  from 
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actual  knowledge,  4028.  In  my  professional  experience 
have  had  cases  of  women  of  better  class  suffering  from 
effects  of  drink,  4029-30.  Have  seen  cases  of  mischief 
done  by  inferior  quality  of  spirits,  4033.  One  case  of 
.  death  from  drinking  rum,  4035.  Can't  say  if  it  was  got 
in  grocer's  or  publicbouse,  4039.  Would  suggest  com- 
plete separation  of  trades,  4043. 

ROBERTSON,  SIMON,  Manager  op  Works,  Wishaw  : 

No  store  connected  with  our  works,  5780.  Concur 
with  Mr  Jobn  Ormiston's  statement,  5785.  Every 
licensed  house  should  sell  cooked  food  in  some  sbape, 
^785-6.  It  is  an  advantage,  and  tends  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  trade  in  liquor,  that  there  are  otber  customers 
coming  to  shop  who  don't  want  liquor,  5789.  Don't 
think  tbis  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  inducements 
offered  to  buy  drink,  5791.  When  navvies  go  to  public- 
house,  they  stay  there  and  drink.  Would  rather  they 
could  get  it  at  grocers',  5792-95.  If  licence  were  granted 
to  sell  liquor  only  not  to  be  consumed  on  premises,  it 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  5797.  Don't  want  liquor 
to  be  sold  in  same  shop  as  groceries,  but  like  principle  of 
grocer's  licence,  5798. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  Provost  op  Dundee  : 

Have  been  two  years  provost,  five  years  a  magistrate, 
and  eight  years  in  the  council,  and  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  licensing  courts,  5986-88.  The  magis- 
trates have  for  several  years  been  trying  to  diminish 
number  of  licences,  6989.  The  maximum  number  of 
licensed  houses  was  in  1867.  There  were  594,  of  which 
^2  were  grocers.  At  present  the  total  is  446,  of  which 
196  licensed  grocers,  5990.  Impression  of  magistrates 
is,  that,  although  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for 
drunkenness  and  breach  of  peace  has  increased,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  whole  town  in  consequence 
of  this  reduction,  5993.  The  increase  in  offences  is  due 
to  greater  diligence  of  police  and  establishment  of  four 
district  stations,  5994.  The  maximum  number  of  convic- 
tions against  licensed  persons  was  in  1870.  The  number 
was  29,  and  in  1876  there  were  only  5  convictions,  5996. 
In  1874  we  made  rule  to  refuse  renewal  after  first  con- 
viction, which  has  had  a  marked  effect,  5996.  This  has 
been  done  for  past  four  years,  provided  the  sitting  magis- 
trate was  satisfied  of  a  tangible  offence,  5997-6000.  The 
offences  in  the  case  of  grocers  were  whollv  drinking  on 

Premises,  6001.  Of  these  convictions  there  were  in 
870,  19  against  grocers  out  of  the  29  ;  and  in  1876, 
4  out  of  the  5  were  against  grocers,  6003.  Table 
showing  rental  of  grocers,--l5  under  £lt} ;  96  between 
^15  and  ^£20,  &c.,  6005.  Convictions  have  taken  place 
in  all  classes  of  grocers'  shops,  6006.  Am  aware  of 
/<K)mplaints  of  police  as  to  difiiculty  of  detection.  They 
should  have  the  same  facOities  to  enter  grocers'  as 
publichouses,  6007.  There  would  then  be  fewer  evasions 
.and  more  discoveries,  6008.  No  cases  have  come  before 
me  of  fictitious  entries,  6009.  Policemen  (but  very  few) 
have  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  being  treated  by 
licensed  dealers,  6010-11.  There  ought  to  be  no  parties 
residing  on  licensed  premises.  We  refuse  to  license  such 
premises,  6012.  At  present  21  licensed  publicans  reside 
^n  premises.  We  refuse  renewal  to  such  whenever 
opportunity  is  afforded,  6013-15.  We  grant  no  licence 
'where  there  is  a  back  door,  and  object  to  two  doors 
except  in  case  of  comer  house,  6017-18.  We  object  to 
^rant  licences  except  in  important  and  leading  thorough- 
fares, 6019-20.  Unless  matters  can  be  materi  illy  mended 
from  what  they  are  at  present,  the  trades  should  be 
separated,  6022.  There  is  great  diflficulty  in  refusing 
licences  to  first-class  applicants.  The  non-licensed  men 
are  overweighted  by  the  licensed,  6023-27.  The  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  separation  might  be  an  inter- 
mediate class  of  house  to  sell  liquor  only  not  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  6030.  Some  parties  in  Dundee 
hold  grocer's  licence,  but  sell  almost  no  groceries,  6031. 
Premises  should  be  open  inside,  no  partition,  and  clear 
windows,  and  so  enable  police  to  see  what  is  going  on 
inside  from  the  outside,  6035-37.  Credit  shouW  not  be 
given  for  less  than  a  quart,  6037-8.  This  might  prevent 
aystem  of  fictitious  entry,  6041.  Would  prevent  sale  in 
open  vessels.  Liquor  should  certainly  be  sold  in  corked 
Jbottles,  if  not  sealed,  6042.  Would  not  make  a  limit, 
6044.  The  hours  of  being  open  should  be  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  P.M.,  6045.  The  reductions  we  have  made  in  the 
numbers  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  increased  shebeen- 
ing,  6053.  We  have  ahebeening  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Nmety-two  convictions  in  1863,  the  ni^ximum  number. 
In  1876,  53  convictions,  6053.  The  class  of  habitual 
offenders  is  on  the  increase,  6054-57.  Am  inclined  to 
think  pewons  apprehended  on  Sundays  get  their  drink  in 
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shebeens,  6060.  There  are  not  many  such  cases,  about  3 
pr  Sunday.  6062.  No  licences  should  l)e  granted  even 
for  wholesale  trade  except  through  the  magistrate  6064 
and  6073.  Sampling  a  great  difficulty  with  police  and 
magistrates  to  know  whether  it  is  bona  fide  sampling  or 
not,  6065-6.  Would  not  allow  it  except  where  there  is 
a  publicbouse  licence,  6068.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood to  be  illegal  under  grocer^s  licence  as  infrin^ment  of 
words  "  traffic  in  or  give,^  6067  and  6070.  Spirits  should 
be  kept  two  years  in  bond  before  sale,  6074.  Confirmation 
court  in  Dr  Cameron's  bill  of  1876  is  somewhat  useless 
if  not  unworkable,  6078.  Matter  should  be  left  to 
magistrates,  6078.  No  reason  why  licensed  grocers  shonld 
be  open  later  on  Saturdays  thaii  other  days,  6080-83. 
Grocers  with  privilege  of  licence  should  submit  to  restric- 
tions that  do  not  apply  to  the  unlicensed  trade,  6087. 
Approve  of  magistrates  sitting  in  appeal  on  their  own 
decisions,  6088-89.  Ratio  of  persons  chai^ged  with 
drunkenness  in  1867  was  I  to  95  of  population.  In 
1876  it  was  1  to  86.  These  numbers  mclude  many 
habitual  drunkards,  6092.  Would  suggest  that  public- 
houses  should  close  at  10  p.m.,  6096. 

ROBERTSON,  JOHN,  Joineb,  Dundee  : 

For  several  years  got  my  provisions  at  licensed  grocei^s, 

S  fellow-workmen  who  were  addicted  to  drink  waald 
me  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  get  drink  from 
this  grocer  on  credit  till  the  Saturday,  when  we  met  in 
backshop  and  paid  our  shares,  and  if  bill  were  Isi^  we 
were  generally  treated.    This  was  done  often,  and  it  was 
entered  as  "goods"  and  "simdries."    Have  got  drink 
from  same  grocer  on  Sundays  for  these  men.    Think 
drinking  habits  of  working  people  have  increased  through 
grocers*  licences.    Have  also  got  drink  before  8  in  the 
morning,  6729-30.    This  was  about  5  years  since.    Got 
the  drink  on  Simdays  myself,  6731-3.    Got  in  by  a  door 
in  a  back  lane,  6734-5.    Getting  drink  on  credit  was 
reason  of  going  to  grocer  and  not  to  publicbouse,  6736- 
37.    Gave  up  drinking  altogether  for  sake  of  wife  and 
family.     Had  gone  on  drinking  about  5  years,  6739-41. 
The  grocer  was  a  respectable  member  of  a  church,  6742. 
It  was  either  his  wife  or  daughter  who  served  me  on 
Sundays.     I  only  dealt  with  one  grocer.     Believe  they 
didn't  care  about  doing  it,  but  were  afraid  of  onr  with- 
drawing our  custom  for  groceries,  6743-4. 

ROBERTSON,  NEIL,  Chief  Constable  or  the  County 
OP  Banff  : 

144  licensed  premises  in  county.  93  inns  and  public- 
houses,  and  51  grocers*  licences  to  population  of  55,571. 
Giving  one  licensed  house  to  everv  385  of  popuh^on,. 
7831-2.  Among  small  traders  think  selling  orink  to  be 
consumed  on  premises  is  very  prevalent.  Have  had  very 
few  convictions.  Since  1863  have  just  been  11.  Very 
difficult  to  detect  breaches,  7833-6.  Fixing  of  minimum 
rent  in  our  covmty,  say  from  ;£  12  to  £15  a  year,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  licence  on  conviction  for  second  offence, 
would  have  an  effect,  7837.  It  is  only  among  smaller  class 
that  breaches  take  place.  Justices  do  not  refuse  many 
^ocers'  licences  in  coimtr^r  districts.  Have  53  just  now  ; 
in  1863  only  44.  There  is  an  increase  of  them  and  de- 
crease of  inns  and  hotels,  7839-43.  Should  be  no  con- 
nection between  shop  and  dwelling-house,  and  shop  and 
fittings  ought  to  be  open  for  inspection,  7845.  Good 
many  grocers  send  Spirits  and  groceries  to  country,  but 
never  heard  of  them  taking  it  on  chance  and  selling  by  ' 
the  way.  Would  be  hardship  for  farmers  if  they  could 
not  get  the  liquor  they  want  from  town,  7847-9.  No 
cask  being  allowed  in  shop  might  be  benefit.  At  present 
customers  carry  it  away  m  small  quantities,  but  not  in 
open  vessels  as  a  rule,  7851-2.  Do  not  think  entire 
separation  of  trades  would  be  advisable,  but  don't  think 
it  could  do  harm.  Would  be  great  thing  if  only  respect- 
able parties  were  licensed,  7853-5.  Small  grocers  might 
be  prevented  from  breaches  by  taking  them  sharp  and 
licence  withdrawn  on  first  or  second  conviction.  Wiih 
most  of  snoall  grocers  half  their  livelihood  is  derived  from 
sale  of  spirits.  Three  convictions  are  required  in  BantT- 
ehire  before  justices  withdraw  licence,  7856-8. 

RODGER,  JOHN,  Licensed  Grocer,  Glasgow  : 

Do  not  sell  groceries,  5055  ;  and  now  hold  3  grocers' 
licences.  Sell  wine  and  spirits  and  ales,  5058.  Till  4 
years  ago  held  publicbouse  licence,  501^9.  The  seme 
class  resort  to  present  shop  as  used  to  publicbou.«e,  prin- 
cipally women,  boys  and  girls,  5060-61.  In  woridng 
class  locality  there  are  few  who  object  to  publicbouse, 
5064  We  sell  both  in  open  vessels  and  in  bottles,  6067* 
Would  be  hardship  to  me  to  be  restricted  to  cloyed 
bottle,  5070.    People  like  to  see  their  goods  measued 
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out  and  put  into  botUe,  6072.  I  always  cork  a  bottlei 
even  though  it  were  only  a  glass,  5075.  Would  be  a 
hardship  not  to  have  cask  on  tap  in  shop,  5079.  There 
may  have  been  cases,  but  they  are  few,  of  people  asking 
to  drink  in  shop  ;  we  never  allowed  it,  5081.  Dout 
drink  on  street  outside  to  my  knowledge,  5083.  Beer  is 
nven  out  in  open  vessels  to  children.  Spirits  never. 
This  is  the  general  practice  of  trade,  5085.  Have  no 
objection  to  police  having  same  power  of  entering  as 
with  publichouses.  They  seldom  interfere  without  good 
reason,  5086-88.  Consider  my  present  business  an  im- 
provement on  publichouse  one,  5090.  We  give  no 
credit,  5091.  Believe  party  who  sells  not  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  sells  as  much  as  any  publican  whose 
premises  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  5095.  Restriction 
as  to  age  of  spirits  to  2  years  would  be  hardship  ;  it  would 
ensure  the  spirits  l)eing  better,  5097-98.  We  sell 
similar  spirits  to  those  we  sold  in  publichouse,  5099.  My 
3  shops  are  each  £19  rent^  5120-21.  Two  licences  in 
my  own  name  and  one  in  that  of  my  son,  5126.  The 
licence  should  be  made  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  so 
enable  him  to  move  to  other  premises  if  magistrates 
satisfied  of  their  suitability,  5130. 

EOSS,  Major  JOHN,  Chief  Constable  of  Abebdben- 

SHIBS: 

Statement — ^Would  not  withdraw  licence  from  grocers, 
but  have  more  stringent  regulations  as  to  sale  of  spirits 
and  mode  of  conducting  business.  Would  restrict  sale 
of  spirits  to  persons  of  mature  years,  say  18  or  20,  and 
prohibit  sale  to  girls  and  boys.  All  obstructions  to  com- 
plete inspection  of  premises,  either  by  windows,  doors,  or 
counters,  should  be  illegal,  as  well  as  fictitious  entries. 
Entire  withdrawal  of  grocers*  licences  would  throw  people 
on  publichouses,  which  would  be  much  worse.  Every 
facmty  should  be  given  by  law  to  thorough  inspection  of 
grocers'  shops  by  police  or  other  authorized  inspector  at 
all  times.  Thmk  that  employment  of  ^lice  in  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  breaches  of  certificate  is  detri- 
mental to  carrying  out  of  ordinary  criminal  business, 
causing  them  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by 
trade.  Would  tend  to  prevent  breaches  if  buyer  could 
be  punished  as  well  as  seller.  Drunkenness  would  be 
greatly  reduced  by  early  closing,  say  9  o'clock  for  <UL 
Would  make  no  distinction  between  grocers  and  pub- 
licans. Would  make  it  breach  for  grocer  to  sell  spirits 
for  consumption  on  street  or  road  passing  his  shop. 
Stringent  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  sale  of 
adulterated  liquors.  In  county  little  selling  in  open 
vessels  except  in  bottles.  Spirits  are  carried  m  grocer's 
carte,  but  chiefly  to  order.  Would  be  advantage  to  pro- 
hibit ito  being  carried  at  all.  Two  detections  of  hawking 
spirits  have  been  got  by  police,  and  parties  fined.  Num- 
ber of  small  grocers  would  cease  trading  if  they  had  not 
spirit  licence.  To  considerably  reduce  them  would  be 
advantage.  Amount  of  rental  does  not  afford  necessary 
guarantee  for  systematic  evasion.  Reduction  of  grocers' 
ficences  might  tend  to  increase  of  publichouses.  &  1859 
194  licensed  grocers  in  county ;  m  1876,  149,  being  re- 
duction of  45.  But  shops  selling  beer  and  porter  have 
increased  from  9  in  1859  to  40  in  1876.    Hotels  and 

Sublichouses,  260  in  1859,  were  211  in  1876,  b^ng  re- 
uction  of  49;  making  reduction  in  county  from  1859  to 
1876  of  63.  From  1862  to  1876,  number  of  drunk  and 
incapables  has  increased  fourfold,  viz.,  from  22  in  1862  to 
85  in  1876,  from  fact  of  several  burghs  having  adopted 
Lindsay  Act,  which  enables  magistrates  thereinto  punish 
these  petty  offences.  Figures  do  not  show  actual  in- 
crease m  this  police  offence.  625  were  convicted  for  breach 
of  peace  in  1876,  of  which  greater  part  directly  or  in- 
directly arose  from  drink,  7403.  Think  reduction  in 
number  of  licences  has  arisen  from  force  of  public 
opinion.  Justices  grant  licences  more  freely  in  some 
districto  than  others,  7404-5.  Justices  have  taken  view 
that  they  might  grant  grocers'  licences  more  readily 
than  publichouse  licences,  7408.  Do  not  usually  attend 
licensing  courts  myself,  and  can  only  give  an  impression, 
7409.  City  of  Aberdeen  has  separate  police  force,  7410. 
Betum  given  in  onlv  shows  nimiber  of  drunk  and  in- 
capables in  those  places  where  authorities  are  able  to 
punish  them,  not  m  whole  county,  7411.  Would  be 
iedse  deduction  from  the  returns  if  you  assume  amount  of 
drunkenness  has  so  much  increased,  7412.  They  were  for- 
merly allowed  to  go  free  where  there  was  no  resident 
magistrate  to  punish.  Adoption  of  Lindsay  Act  by  6  of 
the  bui^hs  accounte  for' increase,  7413-16.  Evasion  of 
law  habitual,  not  only  for  consumption  on  premises,  but 
by  drinking  outside  door,  7417.  130  convictions  from 
1856  to  1876 — 18  for  last  5  years.  149  licensed  grocers 
in  county  at  present,  7418-20.  Watch  is  kept  when 
police  are  thoup^ht  to  be  on  the  outlook.  Grocers'  shops 
more  or  less  exist  all  over  county  where  police  believe 
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iU^al  drinking  goes  on— mostly  in  villages,  7423-6. 
Procurator-fiscid  declined  to  prosecute  from  deficiency  of 
evidence.  If  principle  in  operation  in  prosecution  of 
shebeens  were  extended  to  grocers,  it  would  help  us, 
7427-9.  Have  for  long  time  directed  my  men  to  go  in 
plain  clothes,  7432.  Grocers'  hours  should  be  same  as 
publichouses,  7436.  Have  no  public  analyst  in  county; 
would  be  an  improvement  if  we  had,  7438-9.  Think 
there  is  hawking  of  spirits,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
7441.  Carta  should  carry  no  spirits  at  all,  7442.  Would 
be  advantage  if  justices  were  required  to  lay  down  num- 
ber of  licensed  houses  in  each  part  of  county  that  tJiey 
considered  necessary,  7444.  Practice  of  justices  is  differ- 
ent in  the  different  parts  of  the  county;  Attach  im- 
portance to  being  myself  consulted  by  justices  as  to  fit- 
ness of  any  party  to  receive  a  licence,  7445-6.  Would 
prohibit  sale  to  young  people,  even  as  messengers,  7447. 
There  are  persons  who  take  grocers'  licences  out  do  not 
seU  groceries,  7452.  Taking  away  grocers'  licence  would 
necessarily  increase  that  clara  of  fehops.  That  should  be 
carefully  watched  against,  7453.  Man^  grocers  in 
county  have  dwelling-house  connected  with  shop.  It 
has  tendency  to  illiat  drinking,  and  gives  facilities  for 
evading  law.  That  has  frequently  occurred  in  my 
experience,  7457-62.  Sometimes  justices  make  it  a  rule 
that  house  and  shop  shall  be  separate,  7463.  Do  not 
think  treating  police  exists  in  Aberdeenshire.  Would 
be  dismissal  without  second  chance,  7464-5.  Decrease  in 
facilities  for  obtaining  drink  has  always  decreased  amount 
of  drunkenness  and  vice  versa,  7466.  Breaches  of  certi- 
ficate should  be  detected  by  regularly  constituted  body  of 
inspectors  and  not  by  police.  Employment  of  police  in 
this  work  produces  bad  feeling  between  us  and  very 
I>arties  from  whom  my  men  are  able  to  get  best  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  crime.  Police  should  be  on  best  terms 
with  whole  population.  A  licensed  grocer  does  not  come 
under  what  I  consider  the  direct  criminal  business  of 
county — offences  against  the  person  and  property,  7467- 
7476. 

EUSSELL,   GEORGE,  Unlicensed  Gbocbr,   Chapel- 
hall,  A^DBIE: 

Supervision  of  licensed  grocers  by  police  is  unknown. 
Evasions  carried  on  quite  openly,  5943.  Often  asked  to 
partake  along  with  others,  5944.  Have  seen  this  in 
many  shops,  5945-6.  It  is  worst  in  stores  connected 
with  pubuc  works,  5947.  Generally  concur  with  Mr 
John  Henderson  and  Mr  Robert  Harvey,  5949.  Have 
known  of  women  getting  drink  in  grocers  who  would  not 
be  seen  in  publidiouse,  5949-51.  Can  compete  quite 
well  with  licensed  grocer,  5952.  Having  licence  would 
be  no  advantage  to  me,  5953.  Believe  fictitious  entries 
are  made,  but  don't  know  any  case  of  it,  5954. 


SALMOND,  JAMES,  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Edinburoh  : 
Formerly  commercial  traveller,  525  ;  in  grocery  trade, 
526.  East  coast  of  Scotland,  530.  Saw  many  breaches 
when  travelling,  531.  Table — Names  of  places,  number 
of  calls,  and  number  of  breaches  seen,  543.  Would  re- 
commend same  supervision  as  publichouses,  560.  Un- 
licensed grocers  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
585. 

BecaUed. 
Am  aware  former  evidence  questioned,  2963.  Find  I 
have  wronged  grocers  to  some  extent,  2964.  Saw  breaches 
mentioned,  but  can't  say  how  manv  in  grocers'  shops, 
2965.  Figures  must  be  taken  with  reservation,  2969. 
Can't  say  if  half  the  number  or  how  many  were  in  grocers^ 
shops,  2981. 

SAUNDERS,  DAVID  H.,  Millowner,  Blairgowrie  : 
Employ  500  or  600  people,  7374.  Given  considerable 
attention  to  question,  and  am  of  opinion  that  there  are 
bad  and  good  in  trade.  Quite  impossible  to  prevent  low- 
class  grocer  from  abusing  his  privily  as  drinkseller 
without  severe  system  of  detection.  Would  have  re&;ard 
for  interests  of  present  licensed  grocers,  but  would  Took 
forward  to  the  time  when  the^  would  cease.  Would  have 
htoel,  publichouse,  and  spirit-shop,  and  no  grocer's 
licence.  Grocers  of  low  class  have  themselves  been 
seriously  injured  by  their  trade.  Working  classes  are 
rising,  but  30  per  cent,  are  going  rapidly  down,  and  that 
amongst  women  particularly.  Grocer's  licence  is  a  great 
evil.  Could  mention  cases.  Have  been  teetotaller  aJl 
my  life.  Give  case  of  woman  who  came  to  me  with 
tMee  children  seeking  work.  Gets  work,  by-and-bye 
becomes  abstainer,  and  family  do  welL  She  deals  with 
licensed  grocer,  having  got  into  habit.  Yields  to  influence 
of  drink,  and  uonily  goes  to  ruin.    Lately  her  son  came 
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for  me  to  go  and  see  her.  Pressed  on  her  importance  of 
changing  her  habits.  Two  days  later  she  was  dead,  and 
took  from  imder  her  pillow  half  a  bottle  of  whisky 
with  grocer's  label  on  it.  She  had  been  given  to  drink 
before,  7375-76.  Could  give  case  after  case  of  same  kind, 
and  names  if  necessary.  Never  see  family  do  well  when 
dealing  with  licensed  grocer,  7376-77.  Work  people 
have  co-operative  store  of  their  own.  It  has  wrought 
welL  Get  my  provisions  from  licensed  grocer.  Wme 
and  beer  licence  in  grocer's  shop  would  be  no  improve- 
ment, 7378.  Spirit-dealers  would  not  be  so  liaole  to 
evasion.  Hi^h  class  of  ^[rocers  mostly  object  to  strict 
police  supervision.  Spirit-dealers  would  not,  7379-81. 
Great  misfortune  that  whole  value  of  licence  is  not  sot. 
Would  do  no  harm  if  you  made  cost  of  licence  in  Dimdee 
three  or  four  times  more  than  at  present.  You  would 
have  fewer  and  better  houses.  More  intelligent  of 
working  men  are  in  fa  srour  of  separation  of  trades.  Would 
not  like  it  harshly  done.  There  are  not  so  many 
facilities  for  enforcing  Act  in  country  districts  as  in  large 
towns.  Know  many  young  men  who  are  tempted  to 
apply  for  licence,  and  magistrates  have  no  reason  for 
refusing  it  to  one  who  is  as  respectable  as  another  who 
has  the  licence,  7381-3. 

SCOTT,  Bailie,  Glasgow  : 

Have  been  two  years  a  magistrate,  4874.  Of  opinion 
that  grocers'  licences  should  be  abolished,  4876.  In 
1868,  ratio  1  publichouse  to  63  families  ;  now  1  to  72 
families.  There  are  still  too  many,  4877.  Seeing  that 
grocers  have  other  goods  to  sell,  and  that  number  of 
licences  should  be  reduced,  grocers  should  be  reduced 
first,  4879.  Some  publichouses  in  Glasgow  have  what 
are  called  family  departments,  with  entry  by  separate 
door,  4881-2.     There  are  more  evils  connected  wim  the 

5 ublj  chouses  than  with  grocers,  but  the  latter  should  be 
ealt  with  now  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded,  4886. 
Government  should  not  licence  more  houses  than  can  be 
supported  by  temperate  use  of  drinks,  4889.  Would 
have  the  maximum  number  fixed  by  Parliament — say 
ratio  1  to  1000,  4890-91.  This  would  decrease  the  use 
of  spirits,  and  there  would  not  be  a  great  monopoly, 
although  the  returns  would  go  into  fewer  hands,  4897. 
The  magistrates,  in  my  experience,  not  influenced  by 
canvassing,  4898  to  4901.  In  Glasgow  grocers'  licences 
generally  m  hands  of  respectable  persons,  a  higher  class 
than  the  publichouses,  4902-3. 

SCOTT,  IVIE,  Licensed  Grocer,  Greenock  : 

Have  been  licensed  for  sixteen  years.  Never  asked  to 
supply  to  be  consumed  on  thf  premises,  nor  mi^e  ficti- 
tious entries.  Hours  should  be  8  a. M.  to  8  p.m.,  and 
10  P.M.  on  Saturday.  Separation  of  trades  would  drive 
people  to  publichouses.  A  quart  is  too  large  for  a  mini- 
mum size.  Existing  law,  if  carried  out,  strict  enough. 
Do  not  sell  much  in  small  quantities,  5426.  At  present 
I  shut  at  7  during  week-  and  9  on  Saturdays.  Larger 
business  on  Saturday  night  requires  later  hours,  6427-28. 
Other  shops  which  supply  provisions  are  always  late 
open  on  Saturdays,  5430.  Separation  would  be  a 
hardship  to  trade,  and  not  for  ^e  public  interest, 
5434-35. 

SCOTT,  JOHN,  Tailor,  Broughty  Perry  : 

Have  been  eight  or  nine  years  in  Broughty  Ferry,  and 
used  to  take  a  glass  occasionally,  and  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  I  wish  at  the  grocers'  if  I  have  the 
money.  Have  got  a  glass  severed  times  at  fgrocers'  on 
paying  for  it,  and  consumed  it  behind  tea-box.  Have 
seen  others  doing  same,  6764.  This  is  about  five  years 
ago,  but  it  is  as  easy  to  get  as  ever,  6765-6.  See  parties 
whom  I  know  going  into  grocers*  shops,  and  believe  it  is 
for  drink,  6767-71.  Am  not  aware  of  any  cases  of  wives 
getting  drink  at  the  grocer's  without  their  husband's 
knowledge,  6772.  Have  seen  people  come  out  of  grocer's 
pretty  tipsy,  and,  though  a  total  abstaiher,  have  not  been 
m  the  haoit  of  watching  grocers*  shops,  6775-6. 

SHEARER,  ALEXANDER,  Head-Gardener,  Ybster  ; 
Thirty-six  years  in  village  of  Gifford,  2272.  Two  pub- 
lichouses and  one  licensed  grocer,  2274.  1000  population 
in  parish,  2275.  600  in  village,  2276.  Grocer's  shop 
largely  resorted  to  for  liquor,  2277.  Children  sent  to  get 
bottles  fiUed  with  spirits,  2278.  Have  seen  it  done,  2279. 
Never  saw  drinking  on  premises,  2281.  Know  of  females 
getting  drink  from  grocers  unknown  to  their  husbands, 
22jB2.  Shop  respectably  conducted  except  as  r^ards 
children,  2288.  Diminution  of  licences  not  decreasing 
drinking,  2293. 

SHIELD,  GEORGE,  Provost  of  Arbroath  ; 

Have  been  provost  for  12  months,  and  a  magistrate  for 
a  number  of  years,  6266.    There  are  7  hotels,  43  public- 
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houses,  49  grocers,  and  8  beer  licences  to  a  population  of 
20,000  in  Arbroath,  6267-68.  Numl)er  of  bceuces  has 
of  late  years  decreased,  6269.  The  magistrates  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  trying  to  reduce  them,  6270. 
We  generally  grant  grocers'  licences  if  premises  are  suit- 
able and  applicant  has  good  character,  6272.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  refusing  to  one  and  granting  to  an- 
other, 6273.  The  whole  of  our  grocers  are  licensed,  ex- 
cept some  co-operative  stores,  6274.  The  stores  do  large 
business,  6277.  They  are  mainly  supported  by  working 
class,  6279.  Don't  see  why  trades  should  be  separate^ 
6281.  Reducing  niunbers  of  licensed  houses  does  not 
reduce  sale  of  liquor,  6282-83.  Working  class  go  to 
stores  because  they  can  get  share  of  profits,  62&-87. 
Opinion  of  magistrates  is  to  reduce  small  publichouaes, 
and  let  respectable  grocers  have  licence,  6291.  Fiftitious 
entries  are  unknown  in  Arbroath,  6293-94.  Hours  of 
both  publichouses  and  grocers  should  be  shortened, 
6295-96.  Grocers  should  shut  before  publichouses,  6297. 
No  reason  why  working  classes  should  not  get  their 
groceries  by  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  6298-99. 

SIMPSON,  ROBERT,  Edinburgh  : 

Formerly  licensed  grocer,  591.     Looking  out  for  prt- 
misee  as  unlicensed  grocer,  596.  No  wish  for  licence,  597. 
Six  years  commercial  traveller,  593.    Selling  small  quan- 
tities objectionable,  600.     Affords  facilities  to  women. 
Saw  very  few  evasions  when  travelling,  604.     Called 
principally  on  better  class  shops,  606.    Women  of  in- 
ferior class  frequently  came  to  our  shop  for  drink,  61 3L 
Only  once  saw  liquor  bought  and  drunk  at  door,  615. 
Trades  should  be  separated,  623.    Minimum  of  ouart 
would  not  encourage  home  drinking,  632.    Quart  limit 
would  cause  many  small  grocers  to  give  up  business,  635; 
would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  price  of  groceries  if  trades 
were  separated,  638.    There  would  not  be  so  many  in 
the  trade,  640. 

SIMPSON,  GEORGE,  Coalmasteb  : 

Connected  with  mining  operations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Justice  of  peace  for  Fife,  Lanark,  and  Lin- 
lithgow ;  experience  of  licensing  courts,  especially  at 
Airarie.  Hotel  licences  in  country  districts  doak  for 
Sunday  selling.  At  one  time  grocers'  licences  in  favour; 
were  thought  innocent  class  of  licence ;  now  the  feeling 
of  -tUrdrie  court  is  against  them.  Objections  to  them — 
(1)  Facilities  for  obtaining  drink  in  clandestine  wav,  on 
credit,  and  sometimes  fictitious  entries  made ;  (2)  advan- 
tage it  gives  over  unlicensed  grocer — applicants  say  they 
cannot  compete  unless  licensed;  (3)  advantage  over 
publichouse,  the  latter  having  to  keep  up  a  separate 
establishment.  Would  propose  as  remedy  entire  separa- 
tion. Such  remedy  as  sealed  bottles  is  trifling  with  ques- 
tion. Would  give  time  before  separation.  No  employer  of 
labour  should  directly  or  indirectly  have  connection  with 
any  licensed  house,  as  is  the  case  in  some  public  works, 
5836.  Maj  ority  of  j  ustices  are  of  same  opi  nions,  5837.  Have 
known  many  cases  of  people  being  lost  to  society  through 
getting  drink  at  grocers'.  Confirmed  drunkards  will  find 
means  of  getting  drink,  but  temptation  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  rising  generation.  Would  restrict  numbers, 
even  at  risk  of  creating  monopol  v.  Present  system  of  grant- 
ing is  wrong.  Legislature  should  fix  number  in  each  district, 
or  allow  justices  to  do  so.  Licences  should  be  put  up  to 
competition,  licence  fee  going  to  public  funds.  Should 
close  earlier,  leaving  it  to  licensing  court  to  fix  hour, 
5842.  Would  approve  of  a  licence  given  separately 
from  grocery  trade  to  dealers  who  were  not  grocers,  5843. 
Would  go  in  for  spirit  licence  pure  and  simple,  in  what- 
ever shape  you  gave  it,  5845. 

SIMPSON,  ALEXANDER,  Provost  op  Inverness: 

Have  been  two  years  provost.  Have  been  magistrate 
since  1864  Have  some  experience  of  licensing  system. 
Am  an  unlicensed  grocer.  Business  established  for  over 
100  years.  Have  conduct^  it  for  33  years  without  ask 
ing  for  a  licence.  Shop  never  was  licensed,  8337-38. 
In  1871,  the  population  of  Inverness  14,463.  Must  be 
nearly  16,000  now.  Railway  works  have  tended  to  in- 
crease population,  8339-40.  In  1876,  12  hotels,  45 
publicans,  43  grocers,  2  beer  licences — 91  altogether.  In 
1856,  population  12,713 ;  number  of  licences,  135.  In 
1866  number  of  licencoa,  112,  8341.  Reduction  has  been 
owing  to  efforts  of  magistrates,  8342.  Inverness  supplies 
large  district  besides  its  own  inhabitants,  and  the  sommer 
traffic  besides,  8343-44.  Same  number  of  grocers  now  as 
in  1866.  limit  them  to  some  extent  in  poorer  parts  of 
town.  Have  granted  new  licences  of  late  years.  Made 
it  rule  that  when  anv  grocer  applied  for  licence  he  would 
require  to  keep  up  his  Dusiness  as  grocer  for  six  months 
at  least  previously  to  show  that  he  was  a  bona  fide 
grocer.  Also  examined  premises,  and  if  found  that  suffi- 
cient stock  kept,  invariably  granted  licence,  6345-46. 
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Would  feel  it  unfair  to  refuse  lii^ence  to  bona  fide  grocer 
if  applicant  wished  it,  when  his  neighbours  had  it ;  but 
found  that  breaches  occurred  more  frequentlj^  in  poorer 
parts  of  the  town,  8347-48.  Grocers  in  family  business 
are  not  so  apt  to  sell  dn'nk  for  consumption  on  premises 
as  those  in  small  way,  8349.  Bent  is  not  looked  to  so 
much  as  good  stock  of  groceries.  Think  there  oucht  to 
be  minimum  rental.  Think  magistrates  of  each  burgh 
could  fix  that.  Would  require  to  be  fixed  in  districts, 
8350-52.  Trades  ought  to  be  separated.  Believe  there 
are  conscientious  men  carrying  on  business  of  licensed 
grocersinhon  ourable  way  in  Inverness.  All  first-class  shops 
conduct  business  in  respectable  manner,  8352.  Number  of 
convictions  for  breach  of  certificate  in  1866,  1 ;  1868,  2  ; 
1869,  1 ;  1872,  1 ;  1874,  2;  1875,  2;  1876,  none.  Give 
same  statistics  as  to  publicans  and  hotel-keepers,  8353. 
Some  cases  have  been  Drought  to  trial,  and  in  few  of  them 
there  have  been  no  convictions,  8355.  In  years  in  which 
principal  convictions  took  place  against  hotels,  there 
were  more  hotels,  and  the  offenders  were  struck  out. 
Those  now  in  existence  have  bona  Me  accommodation, 
8356-58.  Much  more  profitable  trade  when  the  two  are 
conjoined,  8360.  Would  be  for  public  good  if  trades 
were  separated,  8362.  There  is  temptation  in  smaller 
shops  to  sell  for  consumption  inside.  Magistrates  have 
endeavoured  to  reduce  such,  and  open  them  up  to  in- 
spection of  passers  by,  which  has  been  a  benefit.  Grood 
deal  of  advantage  has  accrued  to  town  from  increased 
vig^ance  of  police,  8363.  Should  be  separate  licence  for 
wine  and  spirit  dealers,  8365.  Great  difficulty  in  grant- 
ing grocers'  licences.  Have  reduced  more  the  public- 
houses,— 79  in  1856,  and  34  now,  836&-9.  Licensed 
grocers  in  Inverness  do  not  undersell  their  groceries, 
8370-71.  In  separating  trades,  would  mase  wine 
and  spirit  merchants  for  consumption  off  premises, 
8372.  There  was  1  conviction  against  shebeen  m  Inver- 
ness in  1871  ;  1872,  1 ;  1873,  1 ;  1874,  2  ;  aijd  1876,  1. 
Vigilance  of  police  has  tended  to  decrease  number, 
8375-6.  Attribute  increase  of  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  to  activity  of  present  superintendent.  In- 
verness is  one  of  quietest  of  towns.  None  of  the  cases 
are  of  a  flagrant  nature,  8377-78.  Wages  are  very  regular  in 
Inverness.  In  cases  of  drunkenness,  there  are  some  habi- 
tual offenders  that  make  the  number  of  offenders  greater 
than  is  really  the  case,  8380.  Do  not  agree  with  superin- 
tendent of  police  that  there  should  be  increased  penalty 
for  breaches,  or  that  the  law  which  applies  to  shebeens 
should  be  extended  to  illegal  drinking  in  grocers'  shops 
and  publichouses ;  but  agree  with  him  that  tne  publicans' 
hours  should  be  limited  to  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  grocers' 
to  8  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  and  the  restriction  to  sealed  or  well- 
corked  bottles,  not  less  than  pint,  8575.  Would  not  give 
licence  to  man  who  has  not  oeen  bred  to  grocery  tmde, 
and  there  should  be  training  for  spirit  dealers  too,  8576- 
77.  Would  not  have  the  police  march  into  every  trades- 
man's shop,  unless  there  is  reasonable  suspicion.  Police 
might  abuse  their  liberty.  Would  be  satisfied  if  power 
were  limited  to  superior  officers,  or  to  superintendent 
himself,  8578-80.  Have  been  most  particular  for  some 
years  about  the  meaning  of  term  hotel.  Think  it  iw 
place  with  suitable  accommodation  for  passers-by,  8580. 

SINCLAIB,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS,  Clerk  op  the  Peace 
FOR  THE  County  of  Aberdeen  : 

Sent  letter  to  Commission  with  number  of  licences 
granted  from  1854  to  1876.  In  1854,  177,  and  in  1876, 
145  grocers'  licences.  Decrease  is  owing  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  town  having  been  extended,  8106.  Can  only  speak 
with  re^rd  to  Aberdeen  district  Think  there  has  oeen 
disposition  to  keep  down  all  kinds  of  licences  lately. 
Pormerly,  tendency  was  to  grant  grocers'  licences  in  place 
of  publichouse  licences,  but  latteny  justices  have  been  as 
stnct  with  the  one  as  with  the  other,  8108-9.  When 
town  boimdary  was  extended  in  1872,  48  grocers  were 
transferred  from  county  to  the  town,  8110.  No  Small 
Debt  Court  for  justices  in  Aberdeenshire.  Operation  of 
grocers'  licences  has  not  particularly  come  under  my 
notice,  8121-13.  Opinion  on  the  subject  is  very  various, 
8114. 

SKINNEB,  WILLIAM,  City  Clerk,  Edinburgh  : 

Formerly  councillor  and  bailie,  2.  Statement  of  pre- 
sent law.  Act  of  1853  and  1862,  3.  Previous 
to  1862  grocers  could  open  when  they  pleased,  5.  Re- 
turns from  1864  to  1876,  13.  Grocers  convicted,  1854  to 
1876,  21.  Tendency  of  convictions  to  diminish,  24. 
Decrease  of  publichouses.  Increase  of  grocers,  27. 
Think  rent  should  be  condition  in  granting  licences, 
also  cubic  space,  28.  Magistrates,  beiore  licensing,  in- 
spect premises  and  report,"32.  Mr  Clark's  table.  De- 
crease of  drunk  and  incapables,  36.  Don't  know  if  sale 
in  open  vessels  takes  place,  42.     No  back  access  absolute 
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rule  with  publichouses,  47.  Not  so  with  grocers,  49. 
No  restriction  in  Edinbui^h  as  to  house  and  shop  being 
separate,  54.  This  should  be  obligatoiy,  55.  Character 
of  applicant  reported,  58.  Sale  should  be  in  pint  corked 
bottles,  69-70.  Magistrates  in  cases  of  transfer  require 
certificates  before  granting  licence,  74  Confectioners 
have  publichouse  licence,  78.  Clause  8  of  39  and  40 
Vict.  cap.  26  should  be  repeafed,  86.  It  has  the  effect 
of  giving  the  majority  the  power  over  the  minority,  86. 
Three  magistrates  and  three  justices  of  coimty.  A  ma- 
joritjr  of  them  can  overturn  decision  of  whole  body  of 
magistrates,  87. 

(App.  D,  No.  50,  p.  504.) 

SMART,  WILLIAM,  op  Fabquhabson  &  Co.,  Licensed 
Grocers,  Aberdeen  : 

Can't  see  propriety  of  separating  trades.  If  done, 
would  be  great  inconvenience  to  many,  8009.  Do  large 
£amily  business,  and  conduct  business  in  thoroughly  re- 
spectable manner,  8010-11.  It  is  the  small  shops  that 
break  the  law,  8012.  Stopped  selling  less  than  pint  7 
years  ago,  8013.  There  are  not  many  of  the  working  class 
among  my  customers,  8014.  Separation  of  trades  would 
involve  my  giving  up  one-half  oi  my  business,  8016. 

SMITH,    Rev.    Dr   THOMAS,   Cowgate-Head    Free 
Church,  Edinburgh  : 

Supported  memorial  presented  by  Mr  Turner  (p.  17), 

840.  No  personal  knowledge  of  abuses,  only  hearsay, 

841.  Am  convinced  of  bad  effects  of  grocers'  licences, 
843.  Husbands  have  told  me  of  their  wives  acquiring 
drinking  habits  from  getting  it  in  grocers'  shops,  846. 
Would  recommend  abolition  of  grocers'  licences,  849. 
Limitation  of  rent  next  best  remedy,  849.  £A0  or  ^50 
minimum,  850. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  op  Gordon  and  Smith,  Licensed 
Grocers,  Abebdeen: 

Circumstances  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr  William 
Smart,  8017.  If  trades  were  separated  one-third  of  busi- 
ness would  be  taken  away,  8018.  Have  been  in  trade 
for  30,  and  in  present  business  for  20  years,  8019. 
Customers  never  consume  drink  on  premises,  not  bein^  of 
dass  that  would  ask  it,  8020-21.  Drinking  on  premises 
is  not  taaown  in  respectable  shops,  8022.  Licences  should 
only  be  given  to  those  who  have  been  bred  to  trade;  this 
would  be  great  means  of  curing  the  evil.  Think  no  harm 
would  attend  restriction  to  pint  bottle,  and  would  have 
good  effect.  Hours  should  be  from  8  to  8,  but  would  not 
insist  on  sale  of  groceries  being  confined  to  these  hours, 
8023-5.  In  town  like  this  £40  minimum  rental,  8026. 
Evil  when  it  exists  has  been  caused  by  the  too  numerous 
granting  of  licences,  8027.  Impossible  not  to  keep  casks 
in  shop.  It  might  be  kept  in  cellar.  It  might  ana  might 
not  be  a  certain  security,  8028-31. 

SMYTHE  WILLIAM,  or  Methven,  Convener  op  the 
County  op  Perth: 

Have  taken  considerable  interest  in  licensing  question, 

6337.  Justices  in  Perthshire  have  been  endeavouring  to 
reduce  all  kinds  of  licensed  housea  Their  feeling  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  so  doing,  more  especially  grocers' 
licences.  They  first  decide  whether  a  licence  is  required 
in  the  district.  In  country  districts  and  small  villages, 
grocers'  licences  have  been  found  very  mischievous,  and 
are  not  required.    Mr  Salmond's  evidence  referred  to, 

6338.  Mr  Salmond  may  have  been  to  certain  extent 
correct  in  his  evidence  about  Methven.  At  time  he  spoke 
of  there  was  a  grocer's  shop  notorious  for  evading. 
Grocers'  licences  could  easily  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. It  confers  a  privilege  on  one  man  over  another. 
The  possession  of  licence  greatly  enhances  value  of  busi- 
ness; goodwills  of  business  advertised  for  sale.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  new  comer  will  also  have  a  licence. 
This  is  a  prevalent  mistake,  namely,  that  the  licence  is 
given  to  tne  house  rather  than  the  individuaL  Grocers 
should  not  be  licensed  any  more  than  other  tradesmen. 
Would  abolish  grocers'  licences,  saving  rights  of  present 
holders.  Would  exclude  sale  of  all  other  wticles  in  shops 
where  wine  and  spirits  are  sold,  6339.  Not  sure  if  even 
cooked  provisions  should  be  allowed.  Don't  think  any 
shame  would  attach  to  a  person  going  conscientiously  to 
a  publichouse  for  spirits.  A  wine  or  beer  licence  without 
spirits  might  be  given.  This  would  prevent  numbers  of 
small  trades  taking  out  licence,  and  would  accommodate 
lai^  respectable  dealers',  6340.  Would  not  even  allow 
them  to  sell  spirits  in  large  quantities,  6341.  Speak  of 
grocers'  licences  only.  Public  Houses  mot  being  within 
present  question,  6342.  The  introduction  of  what  is 
called  in  publichouses  in  England  a  family  entrance 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  6344.  The  present  system 
is  bad,  and  can  only  be  got  rid  of  gradually,  so  as  to 
protect  existing  interests,  6345-48.     Abuses  might  exist 
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in  Bhops  for  sale  of  liquor  only,  not  to  be  consumed  on 
premises.    Only  way  is  to  regulate  it  so  far  as  you  can. 
Approve  of  Go&enburg  system  for  country  villages  and 
small  towns,  6352. 

SOMERVILLE,  JOHN,  of  Messrs  John  Somervillb  & 
Co,  OP  Leith: 

We  are  spirit  merchants,  purcliase  stock  from  distillers, 
and  import  our  own  foreign  spirits,  brandy  and  wines, 
from  aoroad,  rums  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow, 
all  our  whisky  from  Scotch  distilleries,  9033-36.  Import 
very  little  Grerman  spirit  It  is  used  for  blending  with 
British  spirit  It  is  a  wholesome  and  fine  spirit,  9037-40. 
Quantity  we  use  is  small,  not  more  than  one  or  two  per 
cent,  of  whole  trade,  9041.  It  is  bought  first  when  me 
difference  between  it  and  British  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
important  to  sell,  9042.  A  great  deal  of  the  whisky  we 
sell  is  new,  9044.  We  buy  Soth  malt  and  grain  whisky, 
and  blend  the  great  bulk  of  spirits  we  buy,  as  we  consider 
it  necessary  to  produce  a  marketable  article,  9045-47. 
We  sell  at  from  14s.  9d.  to  17s.  per  gallon  of  11  over 
proof,  9050.  Whisky  at  148.  9d.  would  partly  be  under 
6  months  old,  9052.  We  mix  new  with  old,  9053.  Our 
malt  spirit  is  generally  older  than  the  grain,  because  it 
takes  longer  to  mature,  9058-59.  Grain  spirit  has  almost 
no  fusel  oil,  9060.  Higher  class  malt  wMskies,  as 
Glenlivat  and  Islay,  take  a  lon^  time  to  mature,  9061. 
Better  class  whiskies  are  bought  by  better  class  of  trades- 
men, whether  grocer  or  publican,  9062.  New  grain 
whisky  sent  out  the  week  it  is  made  is  quite  wholesome, 
9063.  Fusel  oil  above  a  certain  quantity  is  unwhole- 
some, 9064.  Law  putting  limit  on  percentage  of  fusel 
oil  present  in  spirit  would  be  quite  fair,  9066-67.  It 
would  be  a  better  test  than  the  age  test,  9068.  Some 
malt  whisky  would  take  from  three  to  five  years  to 
mature,  gram  whisky  would  be  as  matured  in  one  year, 
9069.  Have  heard  of  adulteration  of  spirits  but  nave 
never  seen  it.  Have  heard  of  vitriol  and  some  acids, 
names  of  which  don^t  know,  bein^  put  in.  Believe  the 
statements  are  false,  9071-74.  Dilution  is  done  by  the 
retailer.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  done  to  restore  the 
flavour,  9075-77.  Brandy  gets  reduced  by  keeping,  and 
no  need  of  dilution,  9080-82.  Higher  class  whiskies 
when  new,  contain  most  fusel  oil,  9(%3.  Publicans  as  a 
rule  do  not  buy  that  class  of  whisky.  They  generally 
buy  blended  whisky,  9084-85.  No  use  recommending 
whisky  that  should  be  kept  a  certain  time,  9086.  If  they 
wish  old  they  can  get  it  now,  and  the  new  is  quite  as 
wholesome,  9087-88.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
brandy  diluted  and  brandy  reduced  from  age,  9089. 

SPENS,  WALTER  COOK,  Advocate,  Sheriff  Substi- 
tute OF  Lanarkshire: 

Statement — Almost  all  crimes  of  violence  due  to  effects 
of  drink  ;  large  proportion  to  bad  description  of  drink 
supplied.  Woula  wish  some  means  of  regulating  quality 
of  drink  supplied,  3996.  Liquor  in  Glasgow  is  better  than 
is  generally  sold  elsewhere.  Adulteration  Act  of  1875 
should  be  made  more  stringent  and  comprehensive.  Be- 
lieve freshly  distilled  coarse  spirit  to  be  injurious  from 
presence  or  fusel  oil.  It  is  possible  for  distillers  to 
extract  this  oiL  Would  make  statutory  offence  to  sell 
whisky  containing  fusel  oil  above  a  certain  percentage. 
Cases  of  breach  do  not  come  before  me,  3998.  They 
go  before  the  justices.  Occasionally  have  seen  fictitious 
entries,  and  deducted  the  items,  4001.  In  Glasgow 
there  are  a  good  many  cases  for  recovery  of  small 
sums  of  money  lent  by  money-lenders,  4007.  Don't 
recollect  of  such  cases  before  me  at  Hamilton  or 
WiBhaw,  4011.  The  number  of  such  cases  has  increased 
since  the  passing  of  Wages  Arrestment  Act  in  1871, 
4014. 

STEUART,    ANGUS,    Superintendent    of    Police, 
Brechin: 

H^ve  been  20  vears  in*  police  force.  12  in  Brechin. 
Was  formerly  in  Montrose,  7764-6.  13  hotels,  13  public- 
houses,  16  licensed  grocers,  and  3  porter  and  ale  retail 
shops,  and  6  small  l«er  and  table  beer  licences  in  Brechin. 
Population  7933,  7767-8.  Licences  have  been  neither 
reduced  or  increased  lately.  Only  one  crocer  imlicensed 
and  2  co-operative  stores,  7769-70.  Had  no  convictions 
against  grocers  for  7  years-  Law  is  cenerally  observed 
inBrecmn-  Very  difficult  to  detect  breaches,  7771-4. 
Don't  know  any  case  of  women  going  to  grocers'  shops 
and  procuring  liquor,  7775-6.  Acmere  to  written  answers 
to  queries  sent  me  by  Commission,  7777-80.  Would  be 
no  advantage  restricting  to  pint  or  quart  minimum,  7781. 
Don't  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  trades,7783. 
Think  people  drink  at  ^ocer's  because  whisky  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  at  publican's  7784. 

STEVENS,  ROBERT,  Licensed  Grocer,  Aberdeen: 
Have  been  requested  by  those  in  trade  to  appear  before 
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CommissioiL  Represent  merchants  who  supnly  middle 
and  working  classes.  Have  been  paralysed  oy  some  oi 
the  statements  made.  Drink  is  seldom  asked  for  con- 
sumption on  my  premises,  and  if  asked  is  never  given. 
Have  been  in  business  40  years,  and  never  had  customer 
who  wished  fictitious  entry  made  for  drink.  If  one  had, 
would  never  have  been  aneed  to.  Never  sell  in  open 
vessels,  8033.  If  such  trade  carried  on  it  is  a  bad  one. 
Grocers  whom  I  represent  would  be  quite  agreeable  if 
hours  were  8  to  8.  Would  not  object  to  police  supervision. 
With  regard  to  their  excuses  it  seems  they  cannot  do 
their  work.  Quite  prepared  to  have  bottles  all  corked 
and  sealed.  Would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
Nothing  impossible  about  it  Would  not  be  so  much, 
drunkenness  if  spirits  were  not  sold  unless  they  had  been 
two  years  in  bond.  They  would  then  be  medicine  in- 
stead of  poison,  8034-7.  Do  a  middle,  respectable  daas 
trade,  803a-9. 

STEWART,  JOHN,  Licensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh: 

Been  in  same  shop  9  years,  2620.     Only  one-fiizth  of 
my  trade  ale,  wine,  and  spirits,  2622.     Would  make 
hours  8  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  ;  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  2624.    Man 
bred  to  trade  should  have  preference,  2624.    Whiskies 
should  be  two  years  in  bond  before  use,  2624.    Have 
been  asked  to  evade  the  law,  2625.    Case  proved  once 
against  witness,  2626-30.     Never  treat  commercial  tra- 
vellers, 2632.      People  like  to  get  their  groceries  and 
spirits  at  same  shop,  2639.      Large  proportion  of  my 
spirit  sale  in  small  quantities,  2651.    Sometimea  sell  in 
open  vessels,  2653.    Saturday  nisht  sale  mostly  pint  and 
gdl  botties,  2658.     I  sell  more  whisky  than  other  liquor, 
2676.     Have  no  objection  to  police  supervision,  2685. 
Sale  of  hard  ale  has  ceased,  2686. 

STEWAKT,  Mrs,  Glasgow  : 

Present  memorial  from  Women's  Tempewmce  Prayer 
Union,  protesting  against  existing  law  regarding  grocets* 
licences.  Draw  attention  to  demorahzing  effect  on 
licensed  grocers  and  assistants.  In  these  snops  many 
women  firet  acquire  habits  of  drinking,  who  would  scorn 
to  go  into  a  puolichouse.  Would  wisn  for  separation  of 
trades,  4542.  Memorial  signed  by  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  the  secretaries. 

STEWART,  JOHN,  Manager  op  the  Phcbnix  Iron 
Works  : 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  licensed  house  at  the 
Phoenix  works.  Company  have  no  interest  in  any  store, 
5780.    Concur  in  Mr  John  Orndston's  statement,  5783. 

STEWART,  JAMES,  Paid  Secretary  op  the  East  of 
Scotland  Mill  and  Factory  Workers'  Association: 

Formerly  factory  worker,  7235.  12,000  to  14,000 
members  of  the  association,  7236.  Duties  necessiarily 
lead  me  to  be  a  good  deal  about  houses  of  working  men 
and  women,  and  have  therefore  heard  them  express  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  7238-9.  Am  in  the  habit  of  buying 
liquor  from  grocers,  but  do  not  keep  whisky  regularly  in 
the  house.  Have  often  bought  bottle  at  a  time.  It 
would  not  incommode  me  were  I  always  to  do  so,  7240- 
43.  When  an  operative,  practice  was  to  buy  a  gill  or  so 
when  wanted.  That  is  the  practice  of  men  in  associa- 
tion, 7244-6.  Working  men  have  not  much  money  to 
spend,  and  have  therefore  to  buy  in  small  quantitiea. 
!rafer  to  buy  at  grocer's  rather  than  at  puolichouse. 
Get  better  article  at  grocers,  and  would  not  care  sending 
my  wife  to  publichouse,  7247-49.  Distinct  room  set 
apart  at  publichouse  ;  think  it  woidd  do  away  with 
prejudice,  7250.  Shop  set  apart  for  liquor  selling  would 
not  be  so  good,  as  women  would  go  there  with  the  inten- 
tion of  buying  liquor,  and  would  meet  others  in  same 
practice,  which  would  lead  to  companionships  that  would 
not  be  good  for  younger  and  less  experienced  women, 
7251.  Sealing  bottle  would  not  be  of  much  use,  7253. 
There  is  ^reat  deal  more  liquor  given  at  the  publicans' 
on  credit  than  at  the  grocers'.  Have  known  workmen  to 
have  half  their  wages  spent  in  drink  at  publichouse  before 
earning  them,  7259-60.  Have  heard  no  complaints  from 
men  that  their  wives  get  liquor  unknown  to  them. 
Grocer  runs  risk  of  losing  value  of  spirits  and  goods  put 
in  along  wiUi  them,  7271-77.  Think  hours  should  be 
8  to  8,  and  possibly  9  on  Saturdays.  This  would  not 
inconvenience  working  classes.  Publichouses  should  also 
be  restricted,  7277-81.  Mr  Matthew's  statement  that  in 
the  0  vergate  on  a  Saturday  night  every  third  person  is  the 
worse  of  drink  is  an  unfounded  libel  on  the  working 
classes,  7281.  Think  that  if  man  wishes  spirits  it  is  safer 
to  take  it  home,  because  the  publichouse  tempts  him  to 
drink  more,  7283.  Kespectable  working  classes  do  not 
take  whisky  daily,  but  only  on  an  occasioib  of  festivity, 
or  when  a  friend  viBits  them,  7284-7. 
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STEWART,  CHARLES,  Licensed  Grocee,  Perth  : 
Concur  with  Mr  Peter  M'Intyre,  7336. 

STIRLING,  JAMES,  Superintendent  op  Police,  For- 
far: 

Ten  years  in  present  office  ;  before  that  eight  years  in 
Dundee,  6213.  Sale  by  grocers  is  extensive,  and  three 
new  Ucences  were  granted  this  year.  They  now  are  22  in 
number,  6214-16.  Population  is  11,031.  There  are  30 
publichous^  and  15  hotels,  6217-18.  In  1854  there 
were  64  licences,  6220.  Magistrates  rarely  refuse  appli- 
cation for  grocer's  licence,  6221.  Some  are  in  very  small 
way  of  business,  6222.  Nine  co-operative  stores  in  For- 
for  who  have  no  licence,  and  do  very  large  business, 
6223-4.  Two  grocers  are  under  ;£10  rent,  eleven  between 
;£10  and  ;£20,  three  between  £^  and  ;£40,  and  none 
above,  6239.  Believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evasion  by 
consumption  on  premises  by  lower  class  of  grocers,  6230- 
1.  Don't  think  grocers'  shops  are  more  injurious  than 
publichouses.  Some  small  shops  are,  and  to  get  a  living 
they  must  stoop  to  do  every  low  thing,  6233-35.  Would 
be  a  hardship  to  larger  grocers  to  separate  trade,  but  do 
not  say  it  would  not  oe  an  advantage  to  the  public  gene- 
rally. There  would  be  no  hardship  in  letting  existing 
grocers'  shops  die  out,  and  refusing  to  license  new  ones, 
6239.  Would  fine  people  who  break  certificate  Great 
difficulty  in  detecting  it,  6242.  No  back  shop  £^ould  be 
allowed,  6247.  Police  have  sufficient  power  at  present, 
6248.  It  would  be  no  hardship  to  grocer  if  police  had 
same  power  of  entry  as  to  publichouse,  6250-62.  Not 
having  cask  on  tap  in  shop  would  only  send  that  class 
of  trade  to  the  publichouse,  6255.  Magistrates  will  not 
convict  without  the  clearest  evidence  of  drinking  going 
on.  People  in  shop  and  glasses  there  won't  do,  6256-7. 
They  never  take  licence  away  till  they  must,  namely  on 
third  conviction,  6258-64.  From  1864  to  1877  number 
of  breaches  reported  was  27,  of  which  20  were  convicted, 
and  7  were  found  not  proven,  6265. 

STIRLING,  JAMES,  Chibp  Constable  of  Nairnbhirb  : 
Twelve  licensed  grocers  in  county,  2  of  which  are  for 
porter  and  ale  only.  Ten  hotels  and  publichouses  in  burgh 
of  Nairn.  In  county  1  hotel  and  2  publichouses.  No 
licensed  grocers  in  landward  part  of  county,  8525. 
Evasions  are  remarkably  few,  8526.  Three  carts  leave 
Nairn  every  day,  one  of  which  sent  out  by  grocer  and 
spirit  dealer.  They  take  out  spirits,  and  it  is  alleged 
tnat  they  sell  them  on  chance,  but  have  no  proof  of  that. 
In  last  10  years  4  convictions  of  licensed  grocers,  8527- 
31.  At  present  do  not  suspect  grocers  for  aiUowing  diink 
to  be  consumed  on  premises,  very  difficult  to  detect,  as 
offender  generally  puts  little  boy  at  door  to  watch,  8532. 
Qood.  many  grocers  have  dwelling-house  connected  with 
shop,  though  there  is  no  internal  communication,  8534. 
Wish  much  to  see  grocers  prohibited  from  supplying 
any  sort  of  licjuor  to  children  under  14,  even  as  messen- 
gers. Think  it  would  be  objection  even  if  they  only  sell 
m  sealed  bottles,  8537-8.  In  such  a  place  as  Nairn  it  is 
utterly  unknown  to  sell  in  open  vessels,  but  bottles  are 
not  sealed,  8543-4.  Would  like  to  see  hours  restricted  ; 
but  there  would  be  no  use  unless  publichouses  and  hotels 
were  also  restricted.  Grocers  do  not  open  before  8  in 
Nairn.  They  close  at  7,  but  keep  open  till  10  or  11  on 
Saturdays,  8645-6.  Am  satisfied  with  present  system. 
Have  not  seen  evils  complained  of,  8547.  Have  no 
knowledge  of  working  men's  wives  obtaining  liquor 
without  husbands'  consent  or  of  fictitious  entries,  8548. 

STIRRAT,  WILLIAM,  Foreman    Joiner  with   John 
.    Reid  Sd  Co.,  Shipbuilders,  Port-Glasgow  : 

Concur  with  Mr  Daniel  Anderson's  statement,  5871. 

Prefer  to  get  groceries  and  spirits  at  same  shop,  5888. 

This  my  only  reason  for  preferring  grocers  to  person  to 

sell  liquor  only,  not  to  be  consumed  on  premises,  5889. 

Grocers  beside  us  all  very  respectable,  5890. 

STURROCK,  Provost,  op  Kilmarnock: 

Licensed  ^ocers  represent  1  to  187  of  population,  the 
ratio  of  grocers  1  to  581.  Magistrates  have  no  regula- 
tions, latterly  have  inclined  to  curtail  grocers'  licences, 
4422.  At  one  time  they  thought  grocers  very  innocent, 
now  they  think  them  detrimental,  4423.  Large  sale  in 
open  vessels.  Drinking  has  increased  among  women  of 
lower  class,  4424.  In  cneaper  rented  shops  large  amount 
of  illicit  drinking,  4425.  Nine  out  of  44licen8ed  grocers 
are  rented  under  ilO,  4426.  WoiQd  fix  minimum  rent 
from  £20  to  ;^.  Would  raise  licence  duty,  and 
gradually  weed  out  as  convictions  are  got  against  them. 
Licensed  houses  should  not  open  earlier  than  8,  and 
grocers  should  close  at  8.  Police  should  have  more 
supervision,  4435.  At  present  grocers  in  Kilmarnock 
shut  at  7,  except  some  lower  class  shops,  4436-37.  The 
number  of  licences  should  be  fixed.    Would  have  a  small 


STURROCK,  Provost.— cone, 
permanent   licensing   committee,  4439-41.    Should  be 
restriction  to  quart  minimum,  4441.      27  convictions 
in  last  25  years,  almost  all  against  small  rented  grocers, 
4443. 

(App.  D,  p.  492.) 

SWANSON,  JOHN,  Superintendbnt  op   Police   for 
CiTt  OP  Aberdeen  : 

Population  of  about  100,000,  7573.  Number  of 
licences  granted  for  1876  was  41  hotels,  122  publichouses, 
276  grocers — ^total,  439,  7575.  5  years  ago  number  was 
494.  In  grocers'  licences  decrease  from  297  in  1872  to 
276  last  year.  This  has  been  caused  by  magistrates 
refusing  to  grant  licences,  7576-9.  There  are  a  few  very 
respectable  grocers  unlicensed  owing  to  their  choice, 
7580-1.  Number  offences  in  1872  wm  17  ;  1873,  17  ; 
1874,  9  ;  1875,  9 ;  1876,  14— total,  66.  Three  of  these 
were  committed  on  Sundays.  Believe  there  is  much 
more  evasion  than  what  is  detected,  7582-5.  It  may 
prevail  among  large  shops,  but  not  nearly  to  such  a  large 
extent  as  in  case  of  small  shops.  Officers  report  that  they 
are  difficult  to  detect.  Say  there  is  much  drinkii^  on 
grocers'  premises.  Can't  get  witnesses,  7688-96.  &pa- 
ration  of  trades  would  be  most  effectual  remedy,  7697. 
Would  have  spirit-dealer  to  sell  for  consumption  off  the 
premises.  Are  such  in '  Aberdeen.  No  suspicion  is 
attached  to  them,  7699-7604.  Low  class  ot  grocers' 
shops,  which  are  just  spirit  shops,  should  not  have 
licence,  7605-7.  Would  have  licence  given  to  respectable 
person  in  respectable  locality.  There  are  60  or  70  grocers' 
shops  whose  rental  is  about  ;£10  in  Aberdeen,  7608-11. 
If  grocer  could  only  sell  in  sealed  bottles,  enormous  staff 
of  men  would  be  required  to  carry  it  out,  7612.  Don't 
think  new  licences  are  granted  now  to  houses  below  ^10 
rental,  7613.  Can't  speak  personally  to  working  men's 
wives  getting  liquor  on  credit,  7614.  Some  gi-ocers  in 
Aberdeen  open  before  8  o'clock,  7617.  Keep  better  order 
in  grocers'  shops  of  late  years.  Seven  convictions  of 
sheoeens  last  vear.  Great  many  not  detected,  7618-21. 
Tighter  hand  being  kept  on  licensed  houses  would  not 
cause  shebeens  to  spring  up,  7622.  A  good  number  of 
smidler  ^;rocers  open  before  8,  none  of  high  class,  7624-6. 
Qreat  difference  between  mode  in  which  respectable 
grocers  conduct  business,  and  mode  in  which  small  class 
conduct  theirs,  7627.  Qood  number  go  to  grocers  who 
would  not  go  to  publichouse.  If  licence  were  taken  from 
grocers  they  would  go  to  respectable  hotel,  7628-9. 


TATLOCK,  ROBERT  R.,  Analyst  to  City  op  Glasgow. 
See  Dr  Wm.  WALLACE,  Analyst  to  City  of  Glasgow. 

TAWSE,  JOHN,  W.S.,  Bailie,  Edinburgh  : 

Member  of  licensing  court,  not  of  confirming  court, 
324.  Magistrates  have  reduction  of  licences  in  view 
where  practicable,  326.  Have  refused  on  ground  of 
sufficiency  in  locality,  331.  Publichouses  have  been 
reduced,  328  ;  but  grocers  have  increased,  329.  Grocers 
in  Cowgate,  Ac,  are  in  excess  of  requirements,  334. 
Magistrates  anions  that  house  and  shop  be  separated, 
336.  Premises  refused  a  publichouse  licence  one  year 
may  have  got  a  pocer's  the  next  year,  but  never  the 
same  year,  341.  Never  heard  of  alternative  application, 
343.  Would  be  against  applicant  if  not  bred  to  trade, 
347.  One  serious  breach  should  forfeit  licence,  348. 
Magistrates  have  no  rule,  348.  Transfers  should  not  be 
granted  except  at  half-yearly  courts,  363.  Don't  approve 
of  1876  Act  as  to  granting  new  licences,  366.  Shop  and 
dwelling-house  should  be  separate,  361.  As  general  rule 
no  backdoor  flowed,  367.  No  necessity  for  grocers  to 
be  open  till  11  P.M.,  373.  Licences  should  be  refused  to 
those  not  bred  to  trade,  382.  Have  no  reason  to  believe 
police  are  treated,  383.  Think  confining  wocers  to  large 
Quantity  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good,  386. 
Have  no  fixed  opinion  on  this  point,  386. 
(App.  D,  No.  49,  p.  604.) 

TAYLOR,  Dr,  Port-Glasgow  : 

Generally  concur  with  Dr  Barras'  statement,  except  in 
thinking  that  publichouses  are  more  hurtful  than  ^x)cers, 
and  I  object  to  quart  bottle  minimum,  6581-84.  Quality 
of  drink  should  be  raised.  No  whisky  should  be  allow^ 
out  of  bond  under  two  years  old,  6610.  Grocers' 
licences  should  only  be  granted  to  men  of  high  respect- 
ability, who  are  actually  engaged  in  grocery  toide. 
Drinking  on  premisesgenerally  confined  to  a  few  friends 
of  grocers,  6611.  Have  never  seen  working  classes 
driiusing  over  the  counter,  5612.  Have  not  during  13 
years'  practice  seen  any  drinking  among  women  of 
working  classes,  6613.  Drinking  spirits  at  meals  not  a 
habit  among  working  classes ;  sometimes  I  see  beer, 
6614.    Taking  away  grocers'  licence  would  materially 
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affect  a  class  above  the  working  class.  People  with 
incomes  of  X80  to  £150  a  year,  who  can't  afford  to  keep 
cellars,  6617.  This  difficulty  would  be  met  by  another 
class  of  licence,  to  sell  liquor  only,  not  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  5618-23.  A  man  should  take  what  drink 
he  does  take  at  home,  under  the  fieanily  restraint,  5624. 
Going  to  pubUchouse  leads  to  drinking  more  than  is 
intended  on  entering,  5625.  Country  grocers'  licences  are 
a  benefit  to  working  classes,  and  not  so  harmful  as  pub- 
lichouses,  5626.  A  small  quantity  of  drink  making  a 
man  like  a  raving  maniac  must  be  due  either  to  presence 
of  fusel  oil  or  to  the  unmatured  state  of  the  spirit,  5628. 
Don't  think  there  is  any  adulteration,  5629. 

TAYLOR,  Wm.,  Glasgow  : 

Statement — ^Am  manager  of  the  General  Supply  Asso- 
ciation (Limited).  Five  years  manager.  Previously 
grocer  without  licence.  Our  business  with  better  class, 
and  only  members.  All  sales  for  cash.  Supply  all  sorts 
of  liquors.  Am  never  asked  to  allow  drinlang  on  pre- 
mises. Don't  sell  groceries  cheaper  on  accoimt  of  licence. 
Purchasers  sometimes  lodge  money  and  get  goods  till 
amount  is  exhausted.  Never  was  asked  to  and  never  did 
mark  spirits  as  groceries.  Sell  nothing  less  than  quarts 
of  spirits.  Pints  of  wine  and  beer.  Open  at  9  a.m.; 
close  at  6  p.m.,  except  Saturdays,  when  we  close  at  2  p.m., 
6891.  We  applied  Tour  years  ago  for  a  licence  for  our 
branch  at  Hulhead.     Did  not  get  it,  5892. 

TELFER,  THOMAS,  City  Missionary,  Edinburgh  : 

My  neighboui's  tell  me  they  see  working  men  go  to  a 
house  in  neighbourhood,  3058.  Seen  people  going  into 
house  at  back  of  shop  on  Smidays,  3058.  A  recentlv 
reclaimed  woman  told  me  she  began  to  drink  at  grocers 
shop,  3059.  She  said  liquor  was  marked  as  goods,  3059. 
This  was  2  years  ago,  3060.  A  woman  reauires  to  be 
far  gone  to  go  to  publichouse,  3066.  Creait  given  at 
grocers,  not  at  publichouse,  3086.  System  of  carts 
travellmg  injurious,  3087.  Trades  should  be  separated, 
3089. 

THOMSON,    JAMES,  Superintendent   of    Boarding 
House,  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh  : 

Thirteen  years  licensed  grocer  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
645.  Had  at  first  great  difficulty  in  preventing  people 
coming  for  drink,  649.  In  consequence  had  few  work- 
ing class  customers,  649-52.  Often  asked  to  make  ficti- 
tious entries,  656.  Have  been  asked  to  enter  loaf,  tea, 
sugar,  soap,  and  generally  goods,  671.  Have  known  of 
women  of^  superior  class  come  to  grocers'  shops  for  drink, 
673.  A  quart  minimum  would  not  lessen  the  evil,  681. 
Trades  must  be  separated,  684.  Many  grocers  could  not 
keep  open  but  for  drink,  687.  Would  be  beneficial  to 
have  house  and  shop  separated,  694.  ^£15  minimum 
rent  might  do  good  by  abolishing  small  class  of  shops, 
695.  Property  adjoining  licensed  houses  is  deteriorated 
in  value,  708. 

THOMSON,  ADAM,  Licensed  Grocer,  Galashiels  : 
Attend  on  behalf  of  Association  of  Licensed  Grocers  in 
Galashiels,  1574.  Thirty  years  in  t^ade,  1575.  Three 
years  police  commissioner,  1576.  Six  years  town  coun- 
cillor, 1576.  Great  deal  of  intercourse  with  working 
men,  1576.  Not  in  my  experience  that  licensed  grocers 
make  fictitious  entries,  1580.  Declarations  fix)m  grocers 
in  neighbourhood  of  Galashiels  repudiating  this,  1580 ; 
33  licensed  houses  in  Galashiels,  22  grocers,  1584. 
£25  to  £60  about  average  rent  of  these  grocers,  1598. 
Bottle  system  bad,  1608.  A  sill  bottle  might  do  very 
well,  1612.  No  experience  of  people  wishing  to  drink 
in  shop,  1620.  Some  grocers  no  doubt  commit  such 
breaches,  1624.  Present  law  sufficient,  1638.  If  any 
change  made,  publicans  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
except  for  consumption  on  premises,  1638.  Treating 
policeman  never  heard  of,  1639.  Sampling,  a  violation 
of  present  law,  1649.  Drunkenness  has  not  increased  in 
working  classes,  1651.  Savings  bank  figures  show  this, 
1653.  Number  of  licences  decreased  in  Galashiels,  1655. 
Age  of  spirits.  Should  be  three  years  old  to  be  good, 
1665.  Not  wholesome  under  two  years,  1665.  No  ob- 
jection to  analysis,  1669.  To  ensure  respectable  trade 
too  many  licences  should  not  be  granted,  and  annual 
renewal  should  not  be  required,  1677.  Difficult  to  fix 
minimum  rental,  1678.  Should  be  no  direct  commimi- 
cation  between  house  and  shop,  1681.  Would  give 
licences  in  some  cases  to  parties  who  had  not  served 
apprenticeship,  1683.  Age  of  whisky,  not  fit  for  use 
before  two  years,  1683.  Good  whisky  costs  grocer,  16s. 
lOd.  per  gallon,  sold  at  3s.  to  3s.  4d.  per  bottle,  1690. 
Mr  M*Laren  in  error  in  his  views  on  the  Licensing  Acts, 
1696.  Also  as  to  transfer  of  licences,  1699.  Treating 
customers  used  to  be  common,  1703.    Treating  servant 
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girls  never  done,  1703.  Treating  in  drapers'  shops  com- 
mon, 1703.  Many  people  in  Galashiels  get  goods  at 
stores  on  account  of  cheaper  rate  they  can  be  supplied^ 
1710.  Answers  to  my  questions  almost  uniform,  171t5. 
List  of  questions  sent,  1718. 

THOMSON,  ROBERT  DOUGLAS,  Licensed  Grocer, 
Edinburgh  : 

Member  of  Association,  2441.  Quantities  sold  in  a 
monti^  in  witness*  shops,  2578.  Large  Intimate  trade 
in  smaU  quantities,  2581.  Would  not  renew  licence 
aiter  first,  second,  of  third  convictions,  2583.  Magis- 
trates should  fix  hours  of  closing,  2582.  Would  not 
object  to  increased  supervision,  2588. 

THOMSON,  Rev.  ARTHUR,  Frbb  Church,  Gifford, 
East  Lothian  : 

Minister  of  Salton  and  Bolton,  1853  t^  1874,  3393. 
Since  then  in  present  charge,  3394.    System  of  gpocers' 
licence  decidedly  injurious,  3396.     Has  bad  effect  on 
family  of  grocer,  also  on  children  sent  to  purchase,  3397. 
If  not  originated,  drinking  habits  increase  by  this  system^ 
3399.      Have  personally  known  two  cases  of  evasion. 
One  for  hawkinff,  3404.     Object  to  system  on  ground  of 
injustice    to   umicensed    grocer.      Would    give  village 
doctor  power  to  sell  spirits  for  medicine  if  trades  are 
separated,  3409.    In  Yester  parish  consumption  of  spirits 
one  gallon  per  head,  3412.     Agricultural  population, 
3413.      Drunkenness  very  common  vice.     Should    be 
entire  separation  of  trades,  if  that  impossible,  should  be 
in  proportion  of  1  to  500  inhabitants.     Should  sell  only 
in  quart  bottles  corked  and  sealed,  3426.    Would  shorten 
hours,  and  prohibit  sale  to  children  under  14  without  a 
written  order  from  the  doctor,  3434. 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  Commercial  Traveller,  Glabgow  : 

Have  travelled  for  thirty  years  from  Peebleshire  down 
to  West  Highlands  as  far  as  Stomoway,  5696.  Concur 
genendly  with  Mr  Crichton  except  in  his  opinion  that 
no  house  should  sell  to  be  consumed  on  premises,  5696. 
Separation  of  trades  would  compel  women  and  childreii 
to  be  sent  as  messengers  to  publichouses,  5698.  Have 
not  for  long  witnessed  evasions,  5699.  In  places  where 
large  ironworks,  where  men  are  exposed  to  great  heats, 
and  men  obliged  to  take  beer  with  no  publichouse  near, 
have  sometimes  seen  law  evaded,  but  seldom,  5701. 
Have  been  informed  by  Campbeltown  distillers  that 
fieauily  CTOcers  mature  their  whisky  more  than  publicane, 
5713.  It  would  be  no  hardship  and  a  public  benefit  if 
whisky  was  required  to  be  two  years  old  before  use, 
5719.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  spirit-merchant. 
Matured  whisky  wont  stand  more  than  1  to  5  or  6  of 
water.  New  whisky  1  to  3  quite  readily,  5720.  As 
general  rule  spirit  merchants  are  pretty  wealthy,  and 
could  afiford  to  stand  the  loss,  5722. 

THOMSON,    ANDREW,    Licensed    Grocer,    Kilmar- 
nock: 

About  two  years  ago  bought  one  of  the  largest  licensed 
«x)cers'  shops  in  Kilmarnock.  Paid  nothing  for  goodwilL 
Took  stock  and  fittings  at  valuation,  5760-61.  Fre- 
quently call  at  grocers'  shops  on  business.  Should 
know  as  much  aoout  it  as  superintendent  of  police. 
Never  see  evasions,  strictly  speaking,  for  purpose  of 
doing  trade.  Have  sometimes  seen  it  given,  5762-63. 
Generally  concur  with  Mr  Carstairs,  5764.  Have  not 
seen  evasion  to  extent  that  has  been  stated,  5766. 

THOMSON,  ALEXANDER,  Merchant,  Glasgow.     Se^ 
Rev.  JAMES  A.  JOHNSTON. 

THOMSON,  DAVID,  Contractxdr,  Broughty  Ferry  : 
Have  been  for  26  years  in  Broughty  Ferry  till  3  years 
ago,  and  for  previous  6  years  had  to  go  a  good  deal 
amongst  the  grocers  in  Broughty  Fernr.  Out  of  14,  I 
have  got  liquor  from  eM  minus  2,  and  have  seen  it  fre- 
quently got  from  12  of  them.  I  have  seen  females 
getting  dnnk  when  they  would  not  be  seen  going  into 

rlt  dealers*.  Have  seen  males  and  females  getting 
k  on  credit,  6567-69.  The  back  shop  is  generally 
used  for  consuming  on  the  premises.  They  do  not  sit 
do^Ti,  6570-71.  Would  suggest  entire  separation  of 
trades,*^and  ^shortening  of  hours,  6572-73.  iuiow  of  one 
or  two  cases  of  grocers  giving  drink  before  the  public- 
houses  open,  6574.  The  breaches  of  certificate  were  an 
habitual  practice.  During  1870,71,72,  I  think  there 
were  4  or  5  convictions,  and  the  certificate  was  not,  for- 
feited in  any  of  them,  6575-76.  Obtained  drink,  paid 
for  it,  and  consumed  it  in  almost  every  licensed  grocc  rs' 
shop  in  Broughty  Ferry,  including  Mr  Millei-'s,  about  6 
years  ago,  7231-34. 
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THOMSON,  ALEXANDER,  Licensed  Grocer,  Perth: 
Concur  with  Mr  Daniel  M'Kenzie  and  Mr  George 
Howat,  7336.  Trade  is  principally  with  working  classes. 
Would  be  hardship  if  could  not  sell  in  small  quantities, 
7336.  Those  who  have  licences  and  do  not  sell  groceries, 
sell  newer  whisky,  7337-9.  Working  people  that  are  my 
customers  are  better  class  than  those  who  Sequent  public- 
house,  7340-41.  Sell  great  deal  more  than  100  gallons 
of  whisky  per  month  in  small  quantities.  Something 
like  10  to  20  gallons  on  a  Saturday  night,  7342-44. 
Close  at  8  o'clock,  7346.  Have  large  grocery  business 
too,  7346.  Was  bred  to  the  trade,  and  been  25  years  in 
it,  7347.  Shut  at  10  on  Saturdays.  Believe  9  o'clock 
would  suit,  7349-50. 

TTHOMSON,  JOHN   COMRIE,  Sheriff- Substitute  op 
Aberdeenshire  : 

Statement,  7384.-7 Was  apnointed  to  present  position 
in  January  1866.  Proceed  on  such  assumptions  as 
these  : — (1)  Question  is  as  to  regulation  not  prohibition 
of  drink  traffic ;  (2)  necessity  for  interference  and  con- 
trol by  law  has  oeen  already  admitted  by  legislature, 
and  that  greater  restrictions  are  called  for  by  public ;  (3) 
there  must  be  places  where  refreshments,  in  form  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  for 
consumption  both  on  premises  and  elsewhere;  (4)  the 
legislature  must  guard  against  making  one  law  for  man 
who  can  afford  to  buy  in  lar^e  quantities,  and  drink  at 
home  under  comfortable  conditions,  and  another  law  for 
man  who  can  only  afford  to  buy  small  quantity  at  a 
time,  and  has  no  comfort  at  home ;  (5)  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
is  (speaking  materially)  principal  factor  in  production  of 
poverty,  misery,  and  crime.  Bad  drink  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  violence  so  often  accompanying  drunkenness. 
This  is  shown  from  comparatively  small  quantity  often 
taken.  Have  no  personal  means  of  knowing  of  drinking 
on  grocers'  premises.  Have  repeatedly  found  drink  fur- 
nished on  credit  and  marked  as  L'oods,  or  under  some 
false  name.  Not  prepared  to  say  that  time  has  come  for 
separation  of  trades.  Give  little  weight  to  question  of 
hardship  this  would  be  to  long  established  business. 
Certain  reforms  would  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief complained  of.  Propose  these  : — (I)  Illegal  drink- 
ing to  be  followed  by  substantial  penalty  on  consumer  as 
wSl  as  seller.  (2)  No  licence  granted  unless  shop  be  of 
spacious  dimensions,  and  wholly  open  to  view  on  enter- 
ing. Shops  should  be  in  leading  thoroughfares.  (3)  A 
complete,  energetic,  and  constant  system  of  inspection  (a) 
of  quantity  sold,  (b)  for  detection  of  evasion.  There  shoula 
be  regulations  fixing  the  age  when  whisky  is  drinkable. 
Inspectors  of  police  should  be  men  of  high  dass,  well 
paii  (4)  The  licensing  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  board,  elected  once  in  three  or  five  years  by  the 
ratepayers,  and  they  ought  to  control  number,  accommo- 
dation, and  situation  of  licensed  houses,  7384.  Cases  of 
fictitious  entries  have  occurred  recently,  but  not  more 
numerous  than  formerly.  On  an  average  certainly  a 
dozen  a  year,  7385-87.  *  Goods '  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  such  cases  to  mean  whisky,  7388-90.  Number 
of  cases  has  not  perceptibly  diminished  since  the  Wages 
Arrestment  Act,  7392.  Have  had  cases  of  recovery  of 
small  loans  to  working  men,  7393.  There  should  be 
staff  of  inspectors  apart  from  the  police  altogether,  7399. 
Am  not  aware  of  money  lenders  who  do  professional 
business  among  the  working  classes,  7340. 
THORBURN,    WILLIAM,    Licensed    Grocer,    Edin- 

BURGH  : 

In  business  18  years,  including  apprenticeship,  1720-21. 
Fifteen  years  in  licensed  shops,  1722.  Backsnop  drink- 
ing limited  in  extent,  1725.  1853  Act  quite  sufficient  to 
check  it,  1725.  Grocers  shoidd  not  open  till  publichouses 
do,  1726.  Present  system  of  licensing  ukely  to  be 
abused,  1727.  Sheriff  or  paid  magistrate  would  be  better, 
1728.  Don't  approve  of  ratepayers  having  a  voice  in  it, 
1731.  Hardship  to  trade  and  to  public  to  make  minimum 
even  of  pint,  1733.  Have  no  objection  to  sealed  bottle  if 
small  size,  1735.  Never  knew  of  servants  being  treated, 
1736.     Purchaser  should  be  punished  as  well  as  seller, 

1739.  Groceries  not  sold  cheaper  by  licensed  grocer, 

1740.  Price  of  whisky.     Profit  of  3s.  per  gallon,  1744. 

(App.  D,  No.  18,  p.  4920 
THORNTON,  DAVID,  Salesman,  Dundee: 

«.There  is  a  factory  opposite  the  shop  of  a  licensed 
grocer.  The  men  used  to  go  there  for  drink,  and  pay  it 
on  the  Saturdays,  6811-13.  They  drank  in  the  shop, 
6814.  This  was  in  1872, 6816.  Do  not  know  of  any  such 
cases  now,  6817-20. 
TINDAL,  ROBERT,  Ironmonger,  Fraserburgh  : 

Am  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Fraserburgh,  7706. 
Wish  to  speak  to  condition  of  some  fishing  vulages  on 
Aberdeenshire  coast,  to  show  that  licensed  houses  majr 
be,  if  not  entirely  dispensed  with,  greatly  reduced,  and,  if 


TINDAL,  K—cont. 
withdrawn,  would  prove  great  advantage  to  community. 
If  anv  class  more  than  another  requires  stimulants,  it  is 
the  hshing  population.  Know  one  village  with  popula- 
tion of  800.  About  12  or  15  years  ago  2  ncensed  houses 
in  it.  Intemperance  prevailed  to  great  extent,  but  10 
years  ago  last  of  those  licenses  were  >vithdrawn,  and  pros- 
perity and  comfort  of  community  have  since  largely  in- 
creased. Nearest  licensed  grocer  now  is  2  miles  distant. 
Village  is  without  poor  rates,  paupers,  or  policemen. 
Another  village  5  nmes  distant  nas  population  of  450. 
Ten  or  12  licensed  grocers.  Matters  are  the  reverse  here 
from  formeiT  village.  Seventeen  paupers,  or  4  per  cent, 
of  population.  Name  of  first  village,  St  Combs ;  second, 
Broadsea.  Could  quote  other  vil&ges,  7707-9.  Condi- 
tion of  Dopulation  of  both  villages  the  same,  7710.  Ma- 
jority of  men  do  not  take  spirits  with  them  now  when 
going  to  sea.  Part  of  pay  is  not  given  in  spirits  now, 
7712-17.  No  inconvenience  arises  from  St  Combs  being 
2  miles  distant  from  licensed  house,  7718-21.  In  Fraser- 
burgh great  amount  of  consumption  on  grocers'  premises 
Drunkenness  similar  to  other  places,  7722-23.  Am  told 
by  parties  who  frequent  grocers'  that  they  nearly  all  allow 
consumption  on  premises.  Think  there  is  attraction  in 
mere  evasion  of  law,  7726-29.  In  small  towns  like 
Fraserburgh  there  is  not  great  deal  of  working  men's 
wives  getting  drink  along  with  groceries,  7730.  Grocers' 
licence  creates  unjust  monopoly,  7732-33.  Advocate 
separation  of  trades  as  only  real  cure.  Advantages  to  be 
gained  from  this  would  be  immense  as  compared  with 
disadvantages  of  present  system.  As  you  lessen  facilities 
for,  and  temptations  to,  drinking,  you  lessen  results  in  pro- 
portion, 7734-37.  During  last  10  years  have  been  10  com- 
plaints and  6  convictions  for  breaches  of  grocers'  licences. 
In  last  7  only  2  complaints  and  2  convictions.  Explanation 
is  difficulty  in  obtaming  evidence  to  convict.  Police  have 
done  their  duty,  but  have  got  discouraged,  having  so  often 
failed.  Law  is  as  constantly  broken  as  ever,  7738.  Am  one 
of  licensing  justices.  They  don't  wish  to  increase  licences, 
but  don't  see  their  way  to  reduce  them,  7739-40. 
(App.  D,  No.  37,  p.  497.) 

TODD,  JOHN,  Licensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh  : 

Acquainted  with  trade  in  poor  districts,  2020.  Rarelv 
asked  to  sell  in  open  vessels,  2021.  Sometimes  to  sell 
brandv  as  medicine,  2021.  Mark  of  low  establishment 
to  sell  in  open  vessels,  2024.  Always  sell  in  corked 
bottles,  2025.  Very  Little  demand  for  whisky  under  2s. 
6d.  or  3s.  a  bottle,  2027.  No  doubt  drink  is  consumed 
on  premises,  2028.  Purchaser  should  be  punished  as 
well  as  seller,  2028.  Before  1862  often  sold  before  8  a.m., 
2030-31.  1862  Act  stopped  this,  2032.  Would  extend  pro- 
vision of  Tippling  Act  to  soap,  sugar,  &c.,  2032.  Would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  have  no  barrel  on  tap  in  shop,  2038. 
(App.  D,  No.  23,  p.  493.) 

TOON,  ANDREW,  Licensed  Grocer,  Port-Glasgow  : 
Generally^  concur  with  Mr  Ivie  Scott,  6439.    Mine  is  a 
family  busmess,  6440. 

TROTTER,  GEORGE  T.,  Licensed  Grocer,  Partick  : 
Twenty-three  years  engaged  in  grocery  business  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Am  tenant  of  2  shops.  Rents 
;£120  and  ^96.  No  cellarage  connected  with  them  owing 
to  this.  Having  no  cask  in  shop  would  entail  considerable 
inconvenience,  6446.  Police  supervision  is  no  necessity 
for  this  restriction.  It  is  owing  to  the  laxitv  of  the  police 
that  the  supervision  is  not  carried  out  to  the  full  extent. 
There  are  57  licensed  houses  in  Partick,  20  of  which 
are  grocers;  ratio  1  to  487  persons.  Though  licences 
have  of  late  years  been  restricted.  Cases  of  drunkenness 
and  breaches  of  peace  have  increased,  5446.  Suggestions. — 
Government  should  make  licensing  districts,  with  comp- 
troller over  each  to  grant  licences,  according  to  suitability 
of  premises,  with  a  fixed  minimum  amount  of  cubic 
space.  Licence  duty  to  be  increased.  Increase  J  to  be 
applied  in  payment  of  these  officials.  This  system  would 
stop  canvassing  of  magistrates,  6446.  Hours  of  closing — 
8  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  and  10  p  M.  on  Saturdays.  Publichouses 
10  P.M.  all  week.  Penalty  for  first  conviction  for  con- 
sumption on  premises,  forfeit  licence  on  second  conviction, 
5446.  New  grocers*  licences  should  be  granted  under 
section  47  of  English  Act  of  1872,  requiring  justice  of 
peace  to  ascertain  value  of  licensed  premises  before 
granting  it,  5446.  With  so  many  clear  feet  of  cubic 
space  and  thorough  police  supervision,  further  restriction 
is  unnecessary,  6463.  Small  places  should  not  be  licensed. 
The  law  is  evaded  in  that  class  of  house,  5454-66. 

TURNER,  Rev.  Wm.  : 

Superintendent  of  Edinburgh  Citv  Mission  for*  five 
years  past,  389.  Information  received  from  Bible-women 
and  missionaries,  391.  Have  perfect  reliance  in  my 
informants,  392.  Memorial  from  missionaries  in  Edin- 
burgh, stating  conviction  of   injurious    tendencies  of 
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gathered  from  reports,  400.  Some  working  men  have 
objection  to  going  to  publichouse,  408.  Fictitious  entries 
are  made  bj  grocers,  415.  It  is  common  to  send  children 
for  drink,  425. 

USHER,  ANDREW,  op  Messrs  Andrew  Usher  &  Co., 
Distillers,  Edinburgh  : 

We  distil  about  3000  gallons  a  week.  We  purchase 
from  other  distillers  to  a  large  extent,  8959.  We  distil 
malt  whisky  only.  We  have  large  stores,  more  than 
enough  for  a  year's  manufacture,  but  we  store  other 
whiskies  than  our  own,  8960-62.  Don't  sell  much  malt 
whisky  new.  PrincipaUv  grain  whisker  that  is  sold  new. 
8963.  Some  malt  whiskjr  is  sdld  quite  new,  8964-5. 
Duty  is  paid,  and  it  goes  mto  consumption  at  once,  8966. 
We  make  it  as  free  as  possible  from  fusel  oiL  Consider 
that  the  process  of  malting  absorbs  objectionable  oils, 

8967.  Consider  new  malt  whisky  perfectly  wholesome, 

8968.  It  fetches  a  higher  price  than  grain  whisky,  8969. 
Don't  agree  with  those  who  say  malt  whisky  requires  to 
be  kept,  8971.  Keeping  improves  it  very  much,  8972. 
It  would  be  a  great  interference  with  the  trade,  but  a 
benefit  to  t^e  consimier  if  government  required  whisky 
to  be  kept  a  certain  time.  The  consumer  would  have 
better  stuff,  but  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it,  8976-78. 
Am  now  trying  a  patent  for  ageing  spirits  by  a  M.  Yig- 
nier.  In  experiment  have  foimd  it  make  a  pure  spint. 
Never  heard  of  Phibo's  patent,  8979-81.  Opmion  as  to 
gases  and  oils  in  distillation,  8982-r91.  We  blend  spirits. 
Generally  grain  whisky,  Glenlivat,  and  our  own,  8992-93. 
We  sell  brandy,  but  not  Berlin  spirit.  Don't  use  it  in 
blending.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  trade,  chiefly,  I 
believe,  in  Qlai^w,  8994-97.  Effect  of  German  spirit 
when  mixed  with  town  water  was  to  produce  bnght 
yellow  colour.  It  is  very  harsh  spirit,  and  fancy  they  use 
some  chemical  process  to  do  away  with  coarse  flavour, 
8998.  Am  not  aware  that  brandy  or  hock  if  mixed  with 
water  containing  iron  will  produce  same  colour,  8999, 
9004.  Many  large  grocers  bond  whisky  in  buying  it 
from  us,  9006-7.  The  poorer  tradesmen  have  to  use  it 
more  quickly,  but  the  taste  for  old  whisky  is  increasing, 
9008.  There  would  be  no  hardship  if  a  limit  was  put  on 
the  per  centage  of  fusel  oil  in  smrits,  9009.  The  wood 
absorbs  creat  portion  of  the  oil.  Keeping  renders  whisky 
more  wholesome,  9012-14.  The  cheaper  whiskies  tor 
which  we  have  orders  are  the  newer  whiskies,  9018. 
Patent  I  referred  to  is  simply  a  washing  of  the  steam  as 
it  escapes  from  the  still,  9019-23. 

(App.  D,  No.  40,  p.  498.) 

WALKEE,  ROBERT  MILNE,  Deputk-Clbrk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Aberdeen  : 

Only  came  to  Aberdeen  3  months  ago,  and  cannot 
therefore  sp^ak  to  schedules  which  now  give  to  Com- 
mission. Statement  comprises  only  licences  granted  for 
various  districts  of  county  extending  back  to  1854, 7786-9. 
Have  not  had  much  practice  in  justice  of  peace  court, 
Aberdeenshire,  but  had  practice-  in  sheriff  courts  of 
Stirlingshire  for  many  years,  7790-1.  Grocers  suing 
workmen  for  accounts  is  common  class  of  cases  there. 
Liquor  was  generallv  marked  as  'goods,'  &c.  Sheriff 
always  disallowed  these  itemSf  7792-4.  Have  heard 
women  confess  that  these  entries  were  made  to  prevent  . 
husband  knowing  tiiat  they  had  got  spirits.  Such  cases 
generally  came  from  mining  districts,  7796-8.  Saw 
similar  case  in  Aberdeen  the  other  day,  7799. 

WALKER,  ALEXANDER,  Merchant,  Aberdeen  : 

Here  not  as  member  of  trade,  but  to  give  what  informa- 
tion I  can,  horn  40  years'  experience.  Not  prepared  to 
prove  that  any  good  would  result  from  separation  of 
trades.  Much  inconvenience  would  be  felt  by  public  by 
anv  such  effort,  7993.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
evils  of  the  junction  of  the  trades,  but  very  little  has 
been  proved.  Law  as  it  stands  should  be  carried  out 
more  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  do  it  Rectification 
will  come  when  power  is  an  imperial  one,  7994.  Burgh 
magistrates  and  coimty  justices  do  not  enforce  law.  Per- 
haps sheriff  imder  imperial  direction  should  grant  licences, 
7995-6.  Have  no  means  of  knowing  if  large  portion  of 
licensed  grocers  in  Aberdeen  violate  the  law.  Do  not 
believe  statement  that  was  made,  8000.  Do  not  know  of 
any  violations,  8003.  Am  Dean  of  Guild  of  the  city,  but 
do  not  sit  on  the  bench  of  bailies  licensilig,  8004-5. 
Have  searched  in  vain  for  a  reason  for  separating  the 
trades,  8007. 

WALLACE,  Dr  WILLIAM,  Analyst  to  City  of  Glas- 
gow: 
Joint  analyst  with  Mr  Robert  Tatlock.    Been  so  for 
about  three  years.    Are  professional  analytical  chemists, 
that  Cove  is  any  worse  tnan  other  places.    In  not  appeal- 


WALLACE,  Dr  W.— con*. 

4904-4907.  Have  examined  spirits  for  consumption 
from  all  classes  of  dealers,  4908-9.  Only  substances  we 
have  found  in  spirits  are  shenj  and  water.    Also  prune 

'    wine  lai^ly  used  in  Irish  whisky,  but  very  seldom  used 
in  Scotch  whisky,  4910.     These  tilings  are  supposed  to 
mellow  it,  4911.    They  have  no  unwholesome  effect,  and 
is  not  adulteration,  4912-13.     34  parts  water  and  66 
proof  spirits  lowest  cose  we  have  had,  4917-18.     Many 
samples  we  have  had  harsh  and  raw  flavour.     Sucii 
whiskies  not  so  wholesome  as  those  that  have  been  a^ed, 
4919.    This  class  of  whisky  chiefly  found  in  lowest  ciaa» 
of  publichouse,  4921.    Have  not  found  it  to  any  extent 
in  grocer's  shop,  4923.     Fusil  oil  about  0*  1  per  cent,  cm 
proof  spirit,  0*2  on  pure  alcohol,  proof  being  about  half 
strengtn  of  pure,  4924.      Fusil  oU  proportionately  neu- 
tralised by  dilution,  4925.     No  object  iii  adding  fusil  oil, 
quite  the  reverse,  4927.    It  dimiuKhes  as  the  spirits  sets 
older,  4928.     New  raw  grain  whisky  is  more  injurious 
that  inalt  whisky,  4931.    Two  years  sufficient  to  keep 
malt  whisky,  but  not  sufficient  for  raw  grain  whisky, 
4932.    Can  tell  by  examination  whether  whisky  is  malt 
or  raw  grain,  4933.      Have  not  found  adulteration  m 
brandy.    Have  found  dilution,  4934.     British  brandy, 
however,  is  an  artificial  mixture  altogether.    We  find  m 
it  acetic  ether  and  nitric  ether,  and  flavouring  materials, 
as  Hungarian  wine,  4935.    New  rum  resembles  new  raw 
grain  wnisky,  4936.      Two  years  would  be  good  limit 
to  require  spirits  to  be  kep^  4937.    Sanitaiy  inspector 
takes  samples  and  gives  them  to  us  to  analyse,  4939. 
Dilution  not  looked  upon  as  an  offence,  4940.    Have  had 
no  cases  of  whisky  which  had  effect  of  making  people 
almost  mad  through  having  taken  little.    Whiskv  nas 
different  effects  on  different  constitutions,  4941.    >iever 
found  salt  in  whisky  or  in  beer,  4944-5.     It  does  not 
follow  that  whisky  is  stronger  because  it  is  raw  grain, 
4948.     It  may  be  harsher  to  taste,  but  not  stronger  in 
alcohoL    Never  found  vitriol  in  whisky.     Have  searched 
for  it    Don't  think  such  adulteration  is  practised,  4549. 

WATT,  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Unucknskd  Grocer,  Mus- 
selburgh : 
Formerly  licensed  grocer,  3435.  QsLve  up  trade  volun- 
tarily on  principjle,  3437.  Have  no  cause  to  T^eL 
Was  asked  sometimes  to  make  fictitious  entries.  Fad- 
lities  afforded  by  grocers  tend  to  increase  drunkenness  in 
its  worst  form,  3438.  Trades  might  be  separated  in  thra 
years  without  hurting  vested  interest,  3450.  Licensel 
grocers  have  advantages  over  unlicens^,  3454. 

WAUCHOPE,  ANDREW,  Secretary  op  Glasgow 
Wine,  Spirit,  and  Beer  Trade  Association  : 
Statement  on  behalf  of  Association.— At  meeting,  5ili 
September  1877,  unanimously  agreed  not  to  take  active 
part  in  this  inquiry,  either  for  or  against  the  licensed 
grocers.  Believe  scope  of  Commission  to  be  confined  to 
that  portion  of  spint  trade,  so  repudiate  and  do  not 
acquiesce  in  any  evidence  that  may  be  advanced  detri- 
mental to  interests  of  holders  of  publichouse  or  hotel 
certificates,  5899. 

WEBSTER,  Mr,  Licensed  Grocer,  Glasgow.    See  Mr 
OGILVY. 

WEIR,  ALEXANDER,  Chief  Constable  op  the  County 
OP  Kincardine. 

23  hotels,  30  nublichouses,  and  27  licensed  grocers  in 
county  to  population  of  34,651.  Ten  years  ago  grocers^ 
licences  were  increased.  Don't  think  ever  exce^ed  30 
in  one  year.  There  have  been  no  new  licences  for  some 
years.  Occasional  applications  have  been  refused,  7800-5. 
Believe  in  general  sense  grocers*  licences  have  been 
well  used,  but  there  has  been  evasion  of  law  in  respect  of 
drinking  on  premises  by  large  number,  7806-8.  Very 
difftcult  to  detect,  7809-10.  Don't  think  that  selling 
liquor  at  grocers'  has  had  bad  effect  It  is  convenience 
to  fjEunilies  and  farmers,  7811-13.  Grocers  in  country 
districts  are  generally  very  small,  and  have  other  busi- 
nesses along  with  their  groceries,  or  their  trade  would 
scarcely  pay.  Licence  should  not  te  given  in  all  cases. 
There  might  be  hardship  in  refusing  it  in  some  cases, 
7814-16.  Cannot  advocate  separation  of  trades,  7817. 
Many  grocers  who  sell  for  consumption  on  premises 
would  gladly  ^t  quit  of  doing  that  if  they  could,  but  a 
number  of  their  customers  will  not  take  a  refusal,  782^-3. 
Cove  was  referred  to  by  Rev,  Mr  Ball,  Edinburgh,  who 

Save  it  a  bad  character.  Don't  say  it  is  better,  but 
on't  think  it  is  worse  than  other  places  similarly 
situated.  He  should  have  given  information  at  the  time, 
so  that  it  might  have  been  stopped.  Never  heard  of  it 
myself.  On  Aberdeen  fast  days  and  holidavs  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  drinking,  and  great  disturWnces  and 
Breaches  of  the  peace  ;  but  it  is  only  on  these  occasions 
grocers'  licences,  396.    I  embodied  m  memorial  what  I 
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ing  to  chief  constable,  Mr  Ball,  I  think,  neglected  to  do 
what  was  a  public  duty,  7824-30. 

"WELCH-TENNENT,  CHARLES,  Provost  op  Cdpab: 

Seven  hotels,  9  publichouses,  and  25  licensed  grocers  in 
Cupar,  6457.  Population  between  5000  and  6000,  6458. 
The  numb^n  have  increased  of  late  years, — ^hotels  by  1, 
publichouses  by  1,  and  grocers  by  8  in  last  ten  years, 

6459.  Magistrates  endeavour  to  keep  down  the  numbers, 

6460.  TVould  i«fu8e  to  license  suitable  premises  and 
respectable  man  if  it  was  thought  unnecessary  for  the 
<iiatrict,  6461.  Public  authority  has  nothing  to  do  with 
private  circumstances  of  the  trade,  but  the  interest  of  the 
public  only,  6464  If  grocers  were  not  licensed,  people 
would  be  driven  to  the  publichouse,  which  would  be 
voise  for  them,  6465.  Spirit  shop  pure  and  simple 
would  lead  to  more  dissipation  than  there  now  is.  It 
would  not  work,  6466.  Have  not  had  more  than  two 
cases  of  breach  by  grocers  since  I  became  Provost  four 
jrears  ago,  6472.  There  have  been  only  three  convictions 
«ince  1847.  One  of  them  was  for  shebeening,  6792. 
Have  no  doubt  grocers  in  Cupar  generally  obey  the  law, 
6473.  ;£15  is  about  the  lowest  rent  paid  in  Cupar,  6477. 
For  that  a  decent  shop  can  be  got,  6479.  Don't  think 
4iny  alteration  of  law  is  required.  You  might  limit  hours 
to  8  or  9  P.M.,  6480.  Certainly  not  beyond  publichouse 
hours,  6481. 

(App.  D,  No.  40,  p.  498.) 

WELSH,  JOHN,  SuPEBiNTEKDBKT  OP  PoLiCE,  Perth  : 
Sixteen  years  in  present  office,  nine  years  previously  in 
Greenock,  6174.  There  are  40  licensed  grocers  in  Perth, 
9  of  whom  do  not  sell  groceries,  6176.  There  are  27  inn- 
keepers and  39  publichouses,  6176.  The  greater  portion 
of  grocers  conduct  their  business  with  regularity.  A 
number  of  them,  I  think,  do  not,  6179.  There  have  been 
13  convictions  against  grocers  since  1862,  6180.  No 
doubt  there  is  irregularity  not  detected,  6181.  It  consists 
in  drinking  on  premises,  6182.  Have  known  of  some 
celling  liquor  outside  publichouse  hours,  6184-86.  There 
ahoula  be  limit  to  quart  bottle.  This  might  prevent 
female  tippling,  6189,  6212.  If  grocer  can  show  a  licence 
is  necessary  for  his  business  he  should,  get  it,  6192-99. 
He  could  Show  it  by  his  books  or  reference  to  ready  cash 
customers,  6200.  If  police  had  more  power  to  enter 
f^rocers'  shops  in  some  instances  it  would  be  a  benefit,  but 
if  carried  to  any  extent  would  become  an  annoyance, 
6205.  My  cure  would  be  limitation  of  hours,  granting; 
only  to  people  in  considerable  way  of  business,  and 
limitation  to  quart  bottle,  6206.  Very  few  shops  in  Perth 
have  dwelling-house  attached,  6207.  This  should  not  be 
allowed,  6208.    It  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  women 

get  drink  from  grocers  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
usbands,  6210. 

WHITE,  Mks,  Glasgow.    Sec  Mrs  STEWART,  4542. 

WHITE,  JOHN,  Licensed  Grocer,  Dundee  : 
Concur  with  Mr.  David  Henderson,  7007. 

WHITECROSS,    JOHN,    Licensed     Grocer,    North 
Berwick. 

Concur  with  Mr  Thorbum  (p.  71),  1746.  Not  common 
for  farm  servants  to  drink  in  shop,  1748.  Never  been 
done  in  my  experience,  1748.  Never  was  asked  to  make 
fictitious  entry,  1748.  Don't  think  it  is  done  in  North 
Berwick,  1749.     *  Aqua*  put  down  for  whisky,  1760. 

WHYTE,  ALEX.  S.,  Licensed  Grocer,  Glasgow  : 
Concur  (a^neroUy  with  Mr.  John  Rodger.  Had  pub- 
lican's certificate  up  to  last  year.  Was  turned  out  by 
City  Improvement  Trust.  Tried  for  grocer's  licence  in 
locality  where  publichouse  is  not  allowed.  Do  not  sell 
provisions.  Never  pretend  to  be  a  grocer.  Restrictions 
requited  for  parties  who  sell  spirits  and  groceries  should 
mot  be  applied  to  trade  like  mme,  5102-4.  Would  rather 
invite  fiut  insi>ection  than  object  to  it,  5105.  Consider 
it  would  be  evident  at  once  if  anyone  in  my  position  sold 
for  consumption  on  premises,  5107.  Give  no  credit  at 
all,  5110.  Would  nolrobiect  to  hours  beinjr  shortened, 
but  all  licensed  houses  should  have  same  nours,  5113. 
Authorities  should  not  object  to  high  prices  being  paid 
for  goodwills.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  business  will  1^  well 
conducted,  5118.  Am  opposed  to  sale  in  open  vessels, 
d28.  Parties  found  drinking  in  shops  contrary  to  the 
law  should  be  pimished  as  well  as  seller.  Grocers  often 
importuned  to  sell  liquor  when  they  would  rather  not. 
Was  lately  traveller  in  the  trade.  In  Glasgow  licences 
sure  not  abused.  Often  saw  breaches  in  other  places.  5133. 
Have  seen  it  when  travelling  in  Grangemoutn  and 
Bo'ness,  5135-39. 

(App.  D,  Na  36,  p.  497.) 


WHYTE,  Ex-Provo8T,  Forfar  : 

Provost  of  Forfar  from  1866  to  1874,  6626.  Small 
grocers  are  a  positive  evil  to  the  community,  but  there 
are  many  respectable  grocers  in  the  trade,  6627.  In  small 
grocers  there  are  breaches  of  certificate,  and  they  conduct 
their  business  in  a  loose  way,  6628.  There  ought  to  be  a 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  drink  sold  by  a  grocer. 
There  would  be  a  confiscation  of  interests,  but  the  general 
good  of  the  public  is  of  more  importance,  6630-32. 
Think  qiiart  bottle  sealed  is  low  enough,  6633.  The 
taking  away  of  the  licence  from  grocers  would  be  a 
hardsni]i  to  tlie  respectable  traders ;  at  the  same  time, 
think  trades  should  be  dissociated,  6635.  If  trades  were 
separated  another  class  of  shop  would  spring  up. 
Parties  requiring  small  quantities  would  then  have  to  go 
either  to  the  hotels  or  the  publichouses,  6637.  There 
would  be  difiiculties  in  separating  the  trades,  so  would 
regulate  them,  6638.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
piiulic  to  deprive  the  grocers  entirely  of  the  licence,  but 
still  the  traaes  should  be  separated,  6641-43. 

WHYTE,  J.  F.,  Licensed  Grocer,  Tayport  : 

Concur  with  Mr  Peter  Miller,  except  as  to  requiring 
person  holding  licence  to  be  bred  to  the  trade.  That 
would  be  a  great  hardship,  7221-22. 

WILLIAMSON,  JOHN,  op  J.  &  E.  Williamson,  Wink 
Merchants,  Glasgow.    See  DANIEL  CRAWFORD. 

WILLIAMSON,  THOMAS,  Tailor's  Cutter,  Dundee  : 
Have  seen  cases  of  drinking  on  premises  in  grocers^ 
shops,  three  vears  ago,  in  Dundee,  and  about  nine  at  night, 
6530-35.  Tell  these  cases  from  a  desire  to  see  totdes 
separated.  Present  system  is  a  great  curse  to  working 
men,  6537.  Having  been  brought  up  among  working 
people  have  seen  much  misery  caused  by  it.  Believe  it 
IS  tne  first  cause  of  drinking  among  women,  6538-40, 
Believe  there  is  no  need  for  hquor  traffic,  have  been  for 
life  an  abstainer,  and  would  desire  to  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunities for  drinking,  6541-44.  Have  known  cases  of 
women  getting  drink  unknown  to  their  husbands,  6546. 
Believe  there  are  cases  of  fictitious  entries.  Case  that 
city  missionary  told  witness.  Knew  of  women  getting  bread 
and  getting  it  exchanged  for  whisky  at  grocer's,  6547. 

WILLISON,  Superintendent  op  Police,  Kilmarnock  : 
-  Number  of  convictions,  as  stated  by  Provost  Sturrock^ 
does  not  represent  offences,  4444.  There  are  freauent 
evasions  h^  drinking  on  premises,  4445.  This  would  be 
remedied  if  police  Bad  more  power  of  entry,  4447.  It 
would  1)e  a  hardship  to  punish  buyer  as  well  as  seller. 
Grocers  should  not  live  on  licensed  premises,  4448. 
Hental  should  not  be  less  than  ^20  m  Kilmarnock. 
Grocers  should  not  be  open  except  when  allowed  to  sell 
liquor.  Number  of  unlicensed  houses  55,  4449. 
(App.  D,  No,  52,  p.  505.) 

WILSON,  Rev.  JAMES  H. : 

Minister  Free  Barclay  Church,  Edinburgh,  1281. 
Previous  to  1862  was  in  Fountainbridge*  1282.  Origin- 
ally congregation .  in  poor  district,  1283.  Increase  of 
grocers  large  in  my  district,  1286-87.  Believe  system  to 
be  hurtful,  1291.  Travellers  treating  and  female  drink- 
ing very  common,  1291.  Go  to  grocers  when  they  would 
not  to  publichouse,  1294.  Know  cases  in  my  district, 
1296.  Don't  know  of  spirits  being  piit  down  as  groceries. 
1298.  Have  heard  of  such  cases,  129a  Trades  should 
be  separated,  1311.  Increase  of  drinking  habits,  1^15, 
Sealed  bottle  system  would  not  mend  matters,  1321. 
Grocers'  vans  travelling  in  country  districts  injurious, 
1321-25. 

WILSON,  W.  M.,  Town  Clerk  op  Govan  : 

Granting  of  licences  in  Govan  done  by  county  justices, 
3590.  Statistics  of  Govan,  3591-94.  In  1876  popula- 
tion 40,000,  70  publichouses  and  44  licensed  grocers, 
3594.  There  has  been  increase  in  last  10  years,  3595. 
Majority  of  grocers  in  Govan  are  licensed,  3596.  Ir- 
regular, influences  in  way  of  canvas  frequently  brought 
to  bear  on  justices,  3599.  No  fixed  rule  as  to  size  or 
number  of  houses,  3600.  Jurisdiction  of  magistrates  is 
limited,  3603.  Don't  think  many  grocers  in  Govan  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  sale  of  spirits,  3605.  Maigistrates  of  Govan 
should  have  powers  of  granting  licences,  3608.  There 
are  no  complaints  in  Govan  of  there  being  too  few 
licences,  3612.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  system  is 
abused,  3614.  Either  by  treating  customers  and  police- 
men or  making  fictitious  entries,  3614.  Some  ratio  of 
licensed  house  population  should  be  fixed,  3618.  1  to 
500  woujd  be  fair  proportion,  3619.  The  shops  should 
be  feirly  open  to  inspection ;  there  should  be  no  back 
shop,  3620.  Communication  between  house  and  shop  is 
objectionable,  3622.  If  system  of  competition  bv  auction 
was  introduced  capitalist  would  have  all  publichouses  in 
their  own  hands,  3626-29.     If  numbers  are  limited  toa 
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WILSON,  W.  M.— cone, 
much  a  large  monopoly  is  nyen  to  possessors  of  licences^ 
3634.  Don't  think  sealed  TOttle  system  would  be  much 
improvement,  3635.  A  new  form  of  licence  for  liquors 
omj  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  would  cause 
great  inconvenience,  3636.  People  could  not  get  their 
groceries  and  liquors  at  the  same  shop,  3640.  ARSUTning 
&at  grocers  abuse  their  licences  good  might  accrue  from 
Uieir  separation. 

WILSON,  DAVID,  Commbrcial  Traveller,  Glasgow  : 
Concur  generally  with  Mr  Crichton,  Tnivel  in  Glas- 
gow and  neighbouring  towns,  and  in  Ayrshire.  Am  in 
favour  of  grocers'  licences.  Evasion  very  limited.  Am 
opposed  to  separation,  it  would  be  great  hardship  to 
grocers,  6705.  Would  give  licence  to  any  respectable 
grocer  with  good  character  and  suitable  premises,  5707. 
Too  many  spirit  shops  in  Glasgow.  Don't  concur  with 
Mr  Crichton  that  there  should  be  no  publichouse,  5708. 
Hours  should  be  8  to  8,  and  10  on  Saturdays,  5709. 
Publican  and  grocer  should  have  same  hours,  5710. 
Necessity  to  keep  ojen  late  on  Saturday  entirely  owing 
to  habit  of  people  m  purchasing  late.  If  hours  were 
shorter  they  would  sogn  get  out  of  this  habit,  5713. 
MiTiimnm  quantity  should  be  left  to  discretion  of  grocer, 
5713.  Take  grocers  as  a  trade,  they  are  most  respectable, 
bon't  think  they  abuse  their  licence,  5714. 

WILSON,  JAMES,  Superintendent  op  Police,  Mon- 
trose: 

Four  years  in  Montrose,  8153 ;  65  licensed  houses, 
40  of  these  grocers ;  76  licences,  47  grocers  in  1871, 
8154-57.  ^(Ugistrates  trying  to  reduce  number.  On 
conviction  licences  withdrawn.  One  large  grocef  got 
licence  since  I  went.  Most  of  lange  grocers  have 
licence.  Refuse  licence  to  small  houses,  8158-64. 
Seems  to  be  decrease  of  drunkenness,  8165-67.  Four 
convictions  against  grocers  since  became  superintend- 
ent. Suspect  good  many  smaller  grocers  for  consimip- 
tion  on  premises,  8168-71.  Very  difficult  to  detect 
breaches  owing  to  closed  up  windows  and  doors.  Great 
benefit  if  whole  shop  were  visible.  People  are  put  on 
watch.  Could  not  say  how  many  are  suspected  of  thus 
breiJdng  law,  8172-78.  Backshop  drinkmg.  Number 
of  d^emng  houses  are  connected  with  shops.  Labouring 
class  prefer  grocers'  shop  to  publichouse,  as  they  get  it 
quieter,  817JP-83.  Have  reason  to  believe  that  women 
cuink  good  deal  in  grocers'  shops.  Husbands  have  told 
me  of  their  wives  being  led  to  drink  through  grocers' 
shops,  8181-87.  Have  not  heard  in  Montrose  of  accounts 
being  disputed,  8188.  Grocers  do  not  open  before  8, 
or  keep  open  after  11,  8189-95.  Should  De  great  care 
in  licensing  at  first  People  should  be  respectable. 
Magistrates  generally  inspect  premises.  Always  be  a 
temptation  to  sell  drmk  in  smaller  shops,  8197-8200. 

WISE,  WILLIAM,  Licensed  Grocer,  Edinburgh  : 

Member  of  Association,  2441.  Concur  generally  with 
Mr  George  Murray,  2552.  A^eeable  to  ffH  minimum, 
2553.  Increase  in  consumption  of  spirits  owing  to  pro- 
sperity of  working  classes,  2555.  Table  showing  convic- 
tions for  illicit  mstillation,  2556.  Increase  of  deposits 
in  Savings  Banks,  2558.  Shows  increased  frugality  of 
working  classes,  2558.  Magistrates  not  proper  licensing 
parties,  2558.  They  are  too  accessible  to  private  in- 
fluence, 2558. 

(App.  D,  No.  28,  p.  495.) 

WOYKA,  Mrs,  Glasgow: 

Know  of  two  reformed  drunkards  who  feel  temptation 
of  grocers*  shop  from  seeingliquor  before  their  eyes  when 
purchasing  other  goods.  Don*t  see  why  grocers  should 
have  licences  any  more  than  fleshers  or  bakers,  4545-46. 

WRIGHT,  JAMES,  Licensed  Grocer: 

Concur  generally  with  Mr  Cowbrough,  1816.  Would 
prefer  to  close  at  8  P.M.,  Saturdays  9  p.m.,  1816-17. 
Would  wish  this  hour  for  all  licensed  houses,  1819. 
Never  treated,  1825.  Not  aware  of  back  shop  drinking, 
1823.  Never  asked  to  make  fictitious  entries,  1824. 
Licensed  grocers  don't  undersell  unlicensed,  1830. 
Licensed  grocers  don't  make  laige  profit  on  whisky, 
1833. 

WRIGHT,  Bailie,  Irvine: 

Since  1872,  marked  increase  in  drunkenness;  this  caused 
by  strangers  coming  to  town,  4057.  Believe  the  law  to 
be  evaded  though  hcensed  grocers  are  respectable  bcnly, 

4509.  In  certam  localities  mere  are  too  many  licences, 

4510.  This  leads  to  more  drinking.  Licences  should  be 
in  ratio  to  population,  4513.  There  should  be  restriction 
as  to  value  of  house  that  has  licence,  4514.  Redaction 
of  hours  would  tend  to  public  good,  4516.    Not  much 


WRIGHT,  B.—cont. 

sale  in  open  vessels  generally  in  bottles,  4517.    Sealed 
bottles  would  not  make  much  improvement  in  habits, 

Sublidiouses  are  so  easily  available,  4519.     If  rate  of 
cences  was  increased  according  to  population,  it  might 
reduce  small  places,  4520. 

WRIGHT,  R.  W.  Unlicensed  Grocer,  Aberdeen  : 

Been  in  grocery  business  14  years.  7  years  since  gave 
up  licence.  Reason  for  doing  so  was  that  I  saw  evil 
effects  it  had  on  many  of  my  customers,  and  the  impoBO- 
bUity  of  keepings;  law.  Husbands  would  bring  their 
wives  on  pay  night  to  pay  their  weekly  acooimt,  and 
would  make  their  wives  have  a  glass  or  pint  of  beer  aloiig 
with  them.  Some  of  those  are  now  drunkards  throui^ 
that.  In  case  of  drunken  wife  getting  goods  on  cre£t^ 
gets  grocer  to  make  fictitious  entries.  These  are  iEbcts 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  during  time  had  licence. 
Licensed  grocer  is  training-school  for  publichouse.  Only 
remedy  is  separation  of  trades,  7910.  After  giving  up 
licence,  business  rather  increased.  Profits  diminished  a 
little  at  first  Do  not  belong  to  denomination  which 
objects  to  its  members  dealing  in  liquor.  Do  not  knov 
if  any  of  my  customers  do,  7912-19.  Don't  know  if  any 
customers  get  drink  frnm  other  tradesmen.  If  licence 
were  removed  from  grocers  would  prevent  wives  deceiv- 
ing  husbands  and  husbands  deceiving  their  wives.  Refer 
to  men  getting  tobacco  marked  down  for  drink.  Gould 
point  out  several  cases,  7920-1.  One  reason  for  increase 
of  business  might  be  that  shop  has  become  more  respect- 
able. When  bcensed,  had  people  always  coining  in  for 
li(juor  especially  in  the  morning  oefore  8  o'docL  BeHeve 
this  IB  general  rule  in  town,  7922-4. 

WYNESS,    THOMAS,    Superintendent    op    Police, 
Inverness  : 

Concur  with  Provost  Simpson,  8362.  Believe  there  Is 
considerable  amount  of  drinking  on  premises  of  lic^iaed 
grocers  here.  A  great  many  windows  and  doors  are  stall 
obscured,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  inside.  Am  often  told 
by  people  who  say  they  have  seen  it,  but  they  won't  come 
forward  and  give  evidence,  8383-92.  Would  have  publi- 
cans restricted  to  consumption  on  premises  between  8  A.1L 
and  10  P.M.,  no  drink  to  be  given  to  persons  under  18. 
Would  have  grocers  limited  to  selling  drink  in  corked 
bottles,  pint  minimum,  between  8  A.M.  and  9  PJi. 
Would  prohibit  them  from  selling  to  persons  under  14, 
whether  messengers  or  not,  8394.  Pint  would  not  be  too 
much  for  family.  There  would  not  be  serious  objections 
to  gill  bottle,  but  think  -pud  preferable,  8396-0.  Would 
increase  penalties  for  breaches,  prescription  of  3  years 
extended  to  6  years,  and  would  forfeit  licence  on  second 
conviction.  Would  apply  law  which  relates  to  persons 
found  drinking  in  shebeens  to  ill^al  drinking  in  grocers' 
shops  and  publichouses,  with  considerable  increase  of 
penalties,  8400.  Can  place  little  dependence  on  parties 
found  drinking.  Have  taken  glass  mm  their  mouths  in 
grocers'  shops,  and  they  swore  they  were  only  «mft11iwg 
file  liquor,  and  therefore  got  off^  8401-2.  If  neople  were 
compelled  to  go  to  publichouse,  would  regara  separation 
of  trades  as  a  serious  injuiy,  8405.  Don't  think  it  is 
common  in  this  part  of  tne  country  for  working  men's 
wives  to  get  drink  at  grocer's  and  thus  learn  to  drink. 
Do  not  uiow  of  a  case  of  fictitious  entry,  8408-9.  17 
grocers  tn  Inverness  reside  under  same  roof  as  licensed 
j>remises,  and  all,  with  one  exception,  have  communica- 
tion between  dwelling-house  ana  shop.  Communication 
should  be  cut  off,  8410-11.  Grocers  are  not  so  bad  here 
as  I  have  found  them  in  other  places.  Many  here  would 
not  contravene  law,  8413.  Was  connected  with  Aberdeen 
county  police  for  6  years,  and  Elgin  burgh  police  jor  6^ 
years.  Have  been  in  Inverness  CHMrears,  8416-18.  There 
was  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  EJgin.  Young  men  that 
went  to  grocers'  shops  would,  I  think,  have  been  afraid  to 
go  to  publichouse.  It  is  lower  dass  of  grocers  I  refer  to 
m  both  towns,  8419-24.  Licensed  grocers  in  InvemesB 
conduct  their  business  in  superior  manner  than  I  have 
observe  elsewhere,  8427. 


YE  A  MAN,  JAMES,  M.P.  por  Dundee: 

Was  for  many  years  a  licensing  magistrate,  and  found 
grocers  a  very  respectable  class  of  people.  Tliou^h  the^ 
sometimes  infringe,  considering  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, they  should  get  credit  for  the  way  they  carry  it  on, 
7077.  Do  not  disbelieve  statements  of  me  superintendent 
of  police  and  his  officers,  but  they  may  be  wrong  in  their 
numbers  as  to  suspected  shops,  7079.  Would  not  doubt 
statements  of  pouce  officers  that  detection  is  difficulty 
7080.  Forbes  M'Eenzie  Act  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good,  7085.     Don't  think  prohibiting  grocers  to  sell 
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spirits  at  all,  as  origmall7  proposed  by  Act  of  1853,  would  any  change  in  law  to  make  detection  more  easy,  7103 

have  done  at  alL    In  my  experience,  when  we  reduced  There  is  great  hardship  to  respectable  applicant  who  is 

number  of  licences,  she1)eens  increased,  7087.    They  are  refused  licence  on  account  of  there  being  already  a 

pretty  weU  put  down  now,  7088.    Don't  see  how  grocers  sufficient  number,  but  they  can't  all  get  licences,  7104. 

could  get  on  without  open  utensils  in  the  shop  for  sale  There  would  be  no  harm  in  weighting  the  licensed  grocer, 

of  drink,  though  their  being  allowed  giyes  facilities  for  so  as  to  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  such  as  by 

evasion,  7091-94.    Law  woncs  well  enough  now  by  strict  higher  licence  duty,  7106-6.    Would  not  allow  a  licence 

application  of  it,  7094.    Concur  with  Provost  Robertson  to  low-rented  house.    £16  is  a  very  low  rent  in  Dundee, 

as  to  there  being  only  one  door.    Shops  should  be  open,  7111-12.    Granting  licences  to  sell  beer  and  wine  only 

7095.    Nothing  but  closed  bottles  being  kept  in  snop  would  ^ve  great  temptation  to  infringe  the  law  by  selling 

might  be  an  improvement    Bottles  i£oula  be  small,  spirits,  7113-15.    Concur  with  statistics  given  in  yester- 

7097-7100.    Do  not  think  sale  of  liquor  and  provisions  day  by  Provost  Robertson,  7119. 
side  by  side  is  much  abused,  7101.     would  approve  of 
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jf  OXB. — The  Figures  denote  the  Nurriber  of  the  Qtusiion. 


ABERDEEN,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— Se«  Thomson,  7384;  Ross,  7402;  Walker,  7786; 
Sinclair,  8106. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  382;  App.  B,  p.  407.     See  aim 
Fraserburgh,  Inverurie,  Eintore,  Peterhead. 

ABERDEEN,  CITY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  Cadenhead,  7477 ;  Swanson,  7573 ;  Esslemont,  7973. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  382;  App.  B,  p.  408;  App.  C,  p. 
478-9. 

ACT  OF  1853,  16  and  17  VICT.  C.  67,  PROVISIONS  OF 
(Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act) — See  Report,  par  10. 

See  App.  E,  p.  507. 

ACT  OF  1862,  25  and  26  VICT.  C.  35,  PROVISIONS 
OF  (Pnbychouses  Actfl  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act) — 
See  Report,  par.  11-12. 

See  App.  E,  p.  507-508. 

ACT  OF  1876,  39  and  40  VICT.  C.  26,  PROVISIONS  OF 

(Publicans'  Certificates  (Scotland)  Act) — See  Report,  par. 
13. 

See  also  App.  E,  p.  509. 

ACT  OF  1876,  39  and  40  VICT.  C.  26,  OBJECTIONS 
TO— See  Skinner,  86 ;  Tawse,  356 ;  Jones,  4735 ;  Robert- 
son, 6079 ;  Kinnaird,  6309 ;  Bums,  8574 ;  Report,  pars. 
62-63. 

ADULTERATION  OF  SPIRITS  — See  Lewis,  1544; 
Macrae,  2876;  Wilson,  3634;  Spens,  3997;  Roliertson, 
4040;  M'Culloch,  4124;  Chalmers,  4141;  Tatiock, 
4910;  Wallace,  4910;  Barclay,  6388;  MacRostv,  6431; 
Clark,  6507 ;  Thomson,  7384 ;  Ross,  7403 :  Pirie,  7565 ; 
Raebum,  7891;  Fraser,  8626;  Murdoch,  8655-65; 
Menzies,  8908;  King,  8922;  Report,  par.  6a 

AIRDRIE,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Clark, 
5026. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  396 ;  App.  B,  p.  450. 

ANALYSTS  EXAMINED  —  Tatlock,  4904;  Wallace, 
4910;  Brazier,  8075;  King,  8914;  Report,  par.  71, 

ANNAN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  388 :  App.  B,  p.  425. 

ANSTRUTHER,  W.— 
See  App.  A,  p.  390. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  GROCERS'  LICENCES  SHOULD 
HAVE  SERVED  APPRENTICESHIP  TO  THE 
TRADE— S«6  Tawsc,  382:  Lewis,  1524;  M^Ewen,  1894;- 
Cowbrough,  1894;  Wripjht,  1894;  Rae,  1894;  Dawson, 
1894;  Murray,  2480;  Wise,  2561;  Richardson,  2790; 
Pentland,  2957;  Robertson,  3367,  84;  Ford,  3494; 
Whyte,  5117;  Johnstone,  5182;  Miller,  7181;  Caden- 
head,  7531;  Smith,  8023;  Simpson,  8576. 

ARBROATH,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO—See  Shield, 
•      6266. 


See  also  App.  A,  p. 
pp.  482-3. 


App.  B,  p.  436;  App.  C. 


ARDROSSAN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  384. 

ARGYLLSHIRE— 

See  App.  A,  p.  383 ;  App.  B,  p.  409;  App.  D,  pp.  494-5. 

AYR,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO—See 
Menzies,  4452;  M*Hardy,  4772. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  383;  App.  B,  p.  410;  App.  C,  p. 
478. 

See  also  Ardrossan,  Cuhkock,  Irvine,  Kilkarnock. 


AYR,  BURGH  OF-- 

See  App.  Ay  p.  384;  App.  B,  p.  411;  App.  C,  ppu 

478-9. 


B 

BACK  DOORS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED— S» 
Skinner,  63;  Tawse,  366;  Mackay,  835;  Ewen,  960^ 
Osborne,  4768;  Robertson,  6017;  Henderson,  6975; 
Yeaman,  7095;  Hendry,  7690;  Report,  par.  45. 

BACK  SHOPS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED— &p 
Wilson,  3623;  Dewar,  6118;  Stirling,  6247;  MacBostjr^ 
6432;  Ross,  7423. 

BANFF,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATINQTO— 
See  Robertson,  7831. 

See  also  App.  A,  pp^  384-5;  App.  B,  p.  413. 
See  also  CuLLEN. 

BANFF,  TOWN  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— S» 
Mearnp,  7859. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  385  ;  App.  B,  p.  414. 

BERWICK,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  List,  998. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  385;  App.  B,  p.  415;  App.  C, 
pp.  478-9. 

BLAIRGOWRIE,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO^See^ 
Saunders,  7374. 

BRECHIN,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Stewart,. 
7764. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  392 ;  App.  B,  p.  437, 

BUTE,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  M*Beth,  4401 ;  Herbert,  4798. 

See  also  App.  A,  pp.  385-6 ;  App.  B,  p.  416. 
See  also  Rothesay. 

BUYER  SHOULD  BE  PUNISHED  AS  WELL  AS 
SELLER— ife«  Purchaser. 


CAITHNESS-SHIRE— 

See  App.  A,  p.  386 ;  App.  B,  p.  418. 
See  also  Wick. 

CASKS  ON  TAP  IN  SHOP  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
ALLOWED— 6'e«j  Dundas,  2834;  Pope,  8074;  Report, 
par  45. 

CASKS  ON  TAP  IN  SHOP,  WOULD  BE  VERY  IN- 
CONVENIENT  NOT  TO  HAVE-^&«  Balfour,  1772; 
Dawson,  1873;  Meikle,  1997;  Todd,  2038;  Mungally 
2350;  Murray,  2444;  Ford,  3464;  Gill,  3490;  Rot^r^ 
5079;  Johnstone,  5161;  M'Lauchlan,  5405;  Neill, 
5442;  Trotter,  5445;  Mann,  7007;  Miller,  7165; 
Mackenzie,  7308;  Raebum,  7889:  Smith,  8028-31;  Re- 
port, par.  46. 

CHILDREN  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SUPPLIED  AT  ALL 
— See  Linton,  316 ;  Bremner,  1276 ;  Moscrip,  1431 ;  Ans- 
truther,  1455;  Thomson,  3434;  Malcolm,  3929;  Robert- 
son, 3991;  Orr,4284;  Bell,  4298;  Jones,  4725;  Osborne, 
4771;  Kidston,  5846;  Ross,  7403,  47-8;  Adams,  7902; 
Angus,  7925;  Munro,  7956;  Wyness,  8394;  Stiriing, 
8537-8;  Leslie,  8600. 

CLACKMANNAN,   COUNTY   OF,   EVIDENCE   RE- 
LATING TO— See  Haig,  2068. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  386;  App.  B,  p.  419, 
See  also  Culross. 
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CLERGYMEN  AND  MISSIONARIES  EXAMINED— 
Turner,  389;  Smith,  839;  Picken,  1101;  Patewon, 
1112;  WilBon,  1281;  Murdoch,  1348;  Pine,  1931; 
Adamson,  2385;  Hetherton,  3052;  Telfer,  3057;  Good- 
fellow,  3063;  Clelland,  3067;  Ball,  3205;  Thomson, 
3393;  Harper,  5635;  Hamilton,  5656;  Johnston,  5900; 
Baird,  5900;  Renfrew,  5924;  Honey,  7123;  MacQueen^ 
8549. 

COMBINATION  OF  THE  TRADES  PRODUCTIVE 
OF  EVIL— See  Grockbs'  Licences  Objectionable,  &c. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  EXAMINED— Thorn- 
son,  5696;  Wilson,  5705. 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  DWELLING-HOUSE 
AND  SHOP  SHOULD  BE  PROHIBITED  —  5«« 
Skinner,  54;  Linton,  239;  Tawse,  337,  361;  Thomson, 
694;  Ewen,  960;  Bathgate,  1182;  Moscrip,  1420; 
Fi^er,  1969;  List,  2229;  Richardson,  2778;  Pentland^ 
2958;  Ford,  3476;  Wilson,  3622;  Murray,  3973; 
M*Culloch,  4123;  Johnstone,  5176;  M'GiUivray,  5283; 
Kennedy,  5310;  Lindsay,  5385 ;  Eidston,  5846;  Reid, 
5979;  Robertson,  6012;  Welsh,  6208;  Fox,  6906;  Ross, 
7457-63;  Cadenhead,  7478-82 ;  Robertson,  7845 ;  Meams, 
7879;  Wyness,  8411 ;  Pirie,  8485;  Report,  pars.  27,  45. 

CONSUMPTION  OFTEN  TAKES  PLACE  NEAR  TO 
OR  IMMEDIATELY  OUTSIDE  SHOT— See  Dundas, 
2844;  Chalmers,  4142  ;  Dalgliesh,  4392;  M*KiUop,  4548, 
95;  Osborne,  4754:-7 ;  Harvey,  5937;  Meams,  7867; 
Munro,  7956;  Rait,  8123;  Pirie,  8473-5. 

CONSUMPTION  ON  PREMISES  CONSTANTLY 
TAKES  PLACE— See  Linton,  214;  MacGregor,  438; 
Salmond,  531;  Mackay,  763;  Laurie,  867;  List,  1029; 
Picken,  1106;  Paterson,  1114,  1141;  Wilson,  1296; 
Moscrip,  1393;  Anstruther,  1435;  Dawson,  1868; 
Buchanan,  1922;  Todd,  2028;  Porter,  2109;  A.  B., 
3000;  Goodfellow,  3063;  CD.,  3100;  Math  ieson,  3173; 
Ball,  3206;  Nisbet,  3322;  Hodge,  4174;  Cook,  4182; 
Campbell,  4184;  Clark,  4203;  Bell,  4291;  Jenkins, 
4322;  M'Beth,  4416;  Willison,  4448;  M'Killop,  4548; 
Jones,  4690;  Lang,  4868;  Whyte,  5137;  Paterson, 
5565;  Crichton,  5670;  M*Neill,  5727;  Kidston,  5851; 
Johnston.  5911 ;  RusseU,  5943;  Robertson,  6001  ;  Dewar, 
6108;  Welsh,  6182;  Stirling,  6230;  Hislop,  6520; 
Williamson,  6530;  Mitchell,  6554;  Thomson,  6567; 
M*Intosh,  6579 ;  M'Lagan,  6608 ;  Crooks,  6703 ;  Harvey, 
6749;  Scott,  6764;  Lamond,6777:  Birse,  6793;  Munro, 
6832;  Cadenhead,  7483-7;  Swanson,  7590-1;  Richard- 
son, 7639;  Hendry,  7672;  Tindal,  7726;  Weir,  7808; 
Angus,  7925;  Rennie,  7951-3;  Munro,  7956;  Falconer, 
7965;  Esslemont,  7974;  Pope,  8074;  Wilson,  8170; 
Munro,  8293;  Wyneis,  8383;  Mackenzie,  8458;  Pirie, 
8471 ;  Bums,  8571. 

CONSUMPTION  ON  PREMISES  NOT  COMMON— 
See  Simpson,  606 ;  Ewen,  949 ;  Thomson,  1621 ;  Thor- 
bum,  1725;  Whitecross,  1748;  Balfour,  1758^-62;  Cow- 
brough,  1790;  Wright,  1823;  List,  2197 ;  Dickson,  2501 ; 
Macrae,  2865;  Rodger,  5081 ;  Johnstone,  5144 ;  M*Gilli- 
vray,  6260;  Breingnn,  5330;  Heron,  5390;  Scott,  5426; 
Hamilton,  5660;  Kewans,  6644;  Fox,  6879;  Miller, 
7203 ;  Moir,  7757 ;  Cumming,  8206. 

CONVICTIONS  OBTAINED  DO  NOT  REPRESENT 
NUMBER  OF  OFFENCES— Se(j  Linton,  209;  Mackay, 
770;  List,  1028;  Bremner,  1218 ;  Moscrip,  1390;  Porter, 
2105;  Mathieson,  3200;  Mocknv,  3255;  M'Hardy,  3671 ; 
Willison,  4444;  Menzies,  4478;  Hunter,  4628;  Jones, 
4687;  Keith,  6157;  Welsh,  6181;  Mearns,  6392; 
Matthew,  6805;  Ross,  7421;  Cadenhead,  7497;  Swau- 
Bon,  7584. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  EVIDENCE  AS  TO— See 
Ewen,  974;  Lewis,  1557;  Mackay,  3249;  Macdonald, 
4053;  Dalgliesh,  4395;  M*Killop,  4548:  Ormiston, 
5778;  M^Innes,  5928;  Stirling,  6223;  Shield,  6276; 
Saunders,  7378. 

COVE,  VILLAGE  OF,  NEAR  ABERDEEN,  EVIDENCE 
RELATING  TO— See  BaU,  3205;  Weir,  7800. 

CRAIL— 

See  App.  A,  p.  390. 

CREDIT  GIVEN  MORE  READILY  BY  GROCER 
THAN  PUBLICAN— Se«  List,  1045;  Mitchell,  2047; 
Craster,  2374;  Clelland,  3071;  Telfer,  3086;  Renfrew, 
6925;  Jamieson,  6693:  Robertson,  6736;  Hendry,  7703; 
Report,  par.  26. 

CRIEFF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Macrosty, 
6408. 

CROMARTY,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— fl^  Munro,  8280. 
See  aUo  App.  A,  p.  401 ;  App.  B,  p.  420. 


CROMARTY,  BURGH  OF— 
See  App.  A,  p.  402. 

CUBIC  SPACE,  MINIMUM  SHOULD  BE  FIXED— 
See  Skinner,  44;  Pentland,  2947;  Trotter,  5446;  Thom- 
son, 7384;  Report,  par,  4K 

CULLEN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  385. 
CULROSS— 

See  App.  A,  p.  387. 

CUMBERLAND,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RE- 
LATING TO— See  Dunne,  4969. 

CUMNOCK,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  —  Se» 
Dalgliesh,  4363. 

CUPAR-FIFE,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  —  Sie 
Welch-Tennent,  6457;  Hood,  6482;  Millar,  6483. 


D 

DAVIOT,  PARISH  OF,  INVERNESS,  EVIDENCE 
RELATING  TO— See  MacQueen,  8549:  Colvin,  8594. 

DECLARATIONS— See  Mbmorials. 

DETECTION,  DIFFICULTY  OY—See  Linton,  209 
Mackay,  763;  List,  1030;  Bathgate,  1164 ;  Bremner, 
1220;  Moscrip,  1395;  Lewis,  1527;  Porter,  2109 
Mathieson,  3173 ;  Mackay.  3258 ;  M*Hardy,  3675 
M'Beth,  4416  ;  Menzies,  4476  ;  Dickie,  4525  ;  M'Killop, 
4548;  Hunter,  4659;  Jones,  4686;  M'Neill,  5727 
Kidston,  5852 ;  Johnston,  5911  ;  Robertson,  6007 
Dewar,  6109;  Keith,  6157;  Welsh,  6182;  Stirling, 
6242  ;  Mearns,  6396  ;  Ckrk,  6500 ;  Mitchell,  6559 
Matthew,  6805;  Munro,  6858;  Saunders,  7375;  Caden 
head,  7507;  Swanson,  7589 ;  Richardson,  7640;  Hendryj 
7676;  Stewart,  7774;  Weir,  7809;  Robertson,  7836 1 
Esslemont,  7974;  Pope,  8074;  Wilson,  8172;  Hopkins, 
8264;  Munro,  8294;  Wyness,  8386;  Stirling,  8532 
Report,  par.  29. 

DINGWALL— 

See  App.  A,  p.  401. 

DISTILLERS  EXAMINED— Fraser,  8608;  Haig,  8667; 
Menzies,  8857 ;  Usher,  8959. 

DRINKING  HABITS  OF  PEOPLE  IMPROVED— St?ej 
Thomson,  1576 ;  Morris,  2591  ;  Robertson,  3994 ; 
Breingan,  5342. 

DRINKING  HABITS  OF  PEOPLE  INCREASED— 
^eeList,  1001;  Wilson,  1315;  Murdoch,  1355;  Lewis, 
1509;  Pirie,  1936;  Telfer,  3059;  Nisbet,  3334;  Mac- 
donald, 4078 ;  Dunnachie,  5961. 

DRUNK  AND  INCAPABLES  NOT  PROSECUTED 
IN  SOME  COUNTIES  —  ;See  List,  1066;  Brem- 
ner, 1201;  M-Hardy,  3703;  Davidson,  3879;  Report, 
par.  60. 

DRUNK  AND  INCAPABLE,  PENALTY  FOR  BEING 
FOUND,  SHOULD  BE  RAISED— See  List,  1066; 
Jones,  4727;  Orkney,  4847;  Herbert,  4848;  Harpei-, 
5655  ;  Report,  par.  60. 

DUMBARTON,  COITNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELAT- 
ING  TO— 5ee  Jenkins,  4311. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  387 ;  App,  B.  p.  421. 

See  also  Helensburgh. 
DUMBARTON,  TOWN  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  387;  App.  B,  p.  422. 

DUMFRIES,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  Jones,  4676. 
See  oho  App.  A,  pp.  387-388 ;  App.  B,  p.  423. 
See  also  Annan,  Lochmaben. 

PUMFRIES,  TOWN  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  Malcolm,  3885. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  3?8;  App.  B,  p.  424;  App.  C,    . 
480-1. 

DUNDEE,  TOWN -OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
—Sef  Mackay,  761;  Robertson,    5986;  Dewar,    6097; 
Hay,  6908 ;  "t'eaman,  7077. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  393 ;  App.  B,  p.  438. 

DUNFERMLINE,  EVIDENCE   RELATING  TO— See 

Mathieson,  3161. 
*      See  aieo^App.  A,  pp.  390-1 ;  App.  B,  p.  434. 
DYSART— 

iSee  App.  A,  p.  391. 
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GROCERS'  LICENCES  COMMISSION. 


E. 

EDINBURGH,   COUNTY   OF,   EVIDENCE  RELAT- 
ING TO— iSw  list,  2152 ;  Gaiegpie,2153;  Dunda8,2833. 
See  also  App.  B,  p.  426. 
See  also  Leith,  Musselburgh,  Portobello. 

EDINBURGH,  CITY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  Skinner,  1 ;  M*Laren.  92 ;  Linton,  167 ;  Tawse, 
323;  Wilson,  1281;  Lewis,  1503;  Cowan,  2238;  Camp- 
bell, 3294 ;  Anderson,  3507. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  389 ;  App  B,  p.  427 ;  App.  C,  pp. 
480-1. 

ELGIN,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
— Se^  Pirie,  8459. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  389 ;  App.  B,  p.  431 ;  App.  C,  pp. 
480-1.^ 

ELGIN,' TOWN  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  390 ;  App.  B,  p.  432. 

EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOUR  EXAMINED— Ewen,  941 ; 
Pentland,  2940;  M*Killop,  4548;  King,  5513;  Simpson, 
5836;  Graham,  6938;  Saimders,  7374. 

EVASION    OF    THE    LAW*  IS     OF     FREQUENT 
OCCURRENCE— Se«  Linton,  214;  Mackay,  763;  List, 
1029;  Bremner,1219;  Moscrip,  1391 ;  Anstruther,  1435 ; 
Porter,  2108;  A.  B.,3000;  Forsyth,  3026 ;  Coutts,  3029: 
Clelland,  3076;  C.  D.,  3100;  Mathieson,  3173;  Ball, 
3206;   Mackay,  3259;    NisbeV,3319;  Normand,  3498; 
Bell,  4295;   Jenkins,  4335;   Willison,  4445;   Menzies, 
4476;    M*Killop,   4548;    Hunter,  4628;    Jones,  4687 
M*Hardy,  4774;  Johnston,  5911 ;  Russell,  5943 ;  Dewar, 
6108;  Meams,  6394;  Mitchell,  6558;  Thomson,  6575 
White,   6628;    Boyi   6697;    Matthew,   6800;    Munro, 
6832;  Ross,  7417;   Cadenhead,  7488;  Swanson,  7590 
Richardson,  7636;  Robertson,  7833 ;  Gall,  7940;  Munro, 
7956;  Falconer,  7967;  Esslemont,  7974 ;  Report,  par.  36 

EVASION  OF  THE  LAW  IS  NOT  OF  FREQUENT 
OCCURRENCE— See  Simpson,  606;  Ewen,  948;  Cow- 
brough,  1790;   M'Ewen,   1889;    List,  2197;    Christie, 
2545;  Calder,  2576;   Morris,  2615;   Livingston,  2797; 
Dundas,  2834;    Macrae,  2865;   Pentland,  2958;  Bain, 
3556;  Kennedy,  3742;  M*Call,  3800;  Davidson,  3861; 
M*Culloch,  4132;  Orkney,  4822;  Herbert,  4822;  Lind- 
say, 5379;   Harper,  5638;    Hamilton,  5660;  Crichton, 
5670;  Thomson,  5699;  Wilson,  5705;  Carstairs,  5750 
Thomson,  5766;    Bruce,  5863;    Welch-Tennent,  6473 
Clark,  6560;   Fox,  6879;   Arrot,  7024;   Irvine,  7048 
Yeaman,  7077;  Miller,  7207;  Reid,  7368;  Gumming, 
8206;  Murray,  8506;  Stirling,  8526;  Colvin,  8582. 

EVIDENCE  SUFFICIENT  TO  CONVICT,  DIFFICULT 
TO  OBTAIN-Sw  Linton,  209;  Mackay,  813;  List, 
1028;  Bathgate,  1165;  Bremner,  1220;  Lewis,  1527; 
Mathieson,  3200;  Mackay,  3255;  M*Hardy,  3672; 
Willison,  4445;  Menzies,  4478;  Hunter,  4660;  Jones, 
4686;  Stirling,  6256;  Clark,  6500;  Pope,  8074;  Wyness, 
8392;  Pirie,  8470. 

EXCISE  OFFICERS  EXAMINED  —  Murdoch,  8644; 
Helm,  9024. 


FAIR  DAYS  (HIRING),  ALL  LICENSED  PREMISES 
SHOULD  BE  CLOSED  ON— /Sec  Davidson,  3868; 
Einnaird,  6334. 

FALKIRK— 

See  App.  A,  p.  404. 

FEMALE  DRINKING  INCREASED— ASfe«  Linton,  260; 
Lewis,  1517;  Adamson,  2386;  Goodfellow,  3064;  Ball, 
3239;  Robertson,  4015;  Hodge,  4221;  Stuirock,  4424; 
Keith,  6153;  Welsh,  6212;  Mitchell,  6561. 

FEMALE  DRINKING  NOT  SO  PREVALENT  IN 
TOWNS  WHERE  UNLICENSED  CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES  EXIST— iS«j  Lewis,  1558. 

FEMALE  DRINKING,  SYSTEM  OF  GROCERS' 
LICENCE  AFFORDS  FACILITIES  FORr~Sw  Wilson, 
1291;  Murdoch,  1351 ;  Lewis,  1519 ;  Li8t,-2236;  Shearer, 
2282;  Adamson,  2386;  A.  B.,  3000;  Hetherton,  3053 ; 
Tfelfer,  3059;  C.  D.,  3120;  E.  F.;  3133;  BaU,  3236; 
Nisbet,  3325;  Thomson,  3402,  3434;  Murray,  3959; 
Robertson,  4015;  Chalmers,  4142;  Hodge,  4209;  Orr, 
4242;  Jenkins,  4330;  Menziee,  4468;  Stewart,  4542; 
Fulton,  4543;  M*Killop,  4548;  McNeill,  5727;  John- 
ston, 5911;  Renfrew,  5925;  Fairless,  6927;  Henderson, 
5929;  Russell,  5949;  Reid,  5971;  Keith,  6153;  Welsh, 
6212;  Williamson,  6539;  M*Intosh,  6590;  Jamieson, 
6688;  Crooks,  6721;  Harvey,  6745;  Matthew,  6807; 
Munro,  6821 ;  Saunders,  7375 ;  Wilson,  8184-7. 


FICTITIOUS  ENTRIES  COMMON— Sw  Murdoch,  1351 
Gillespie,  2170;   A.  B.,  3000;   aelland,  3068;  E.    F. 
3157;  Normand,  3498;  Macdonald,  4052;  Cook,  4181 
Campbell,  4188;  Clark,  4195;   Menzies,  4468;  Dickie, 
4532;  M*Killop,  4548;  Hunter,.  4672 ;  M*Hardy,  4790; 
Clark,  5040;  Simpson,  5836;  Johnston,  5911;  Renfinew, 
5925;    Reid,    5971;    Barclay,    6362;     Currie,    6439 
M'Intosh,  6589;   JoUy,   6598;    G.  H.,  6621;   Dickstm; 
6675;  Crooks,  6721;  Robertson,  6729;  Lamond,  6782 
Thomson,  7384;  Walker,  7793-99;  Wright,  7910;  Gall, 
7940— Report,  par,  33. 

FICTITIOUS  ENTRIES  SELDOM  MADE— ;Sf«  Adam- 
son,  2397;  Campbell,  3295;  Bain,  3556;  Spens,  4001; 
M*Culloch,  4102;  Campbell,  4359;  Colvin,  8583-4. 

FICTITIOUS  ENTRIES  MADE  TO  EVADE  "TIP- 
PLING ACT"— Se«  Robertson,  3389;  Dickie,  4532; 
Clark,  5045;  Barclay,  6367. 

FICTITIOUS  ENTRIES  NEVER  MADE— See  Thomson, 
1580;  Whitecross,  1728;  Wright,  1814;  Henderson, 
1916;  Calder,  2568;  Stewart,  2624;  Macrae,  2862; 
Robertson,  3388;  Bowie,  3480;  Ford,  3480;  Himtex, 
3494;  Heron,  5391;  Orr,  5419;  Scott,  5426;  Crichtoo, 
5678;  Wilson,  5713;  Carstairs,  5750;  Ormiston;  6778; 
Bryce,  5817;  Taylor,  5891;  Shield,  6294;  Kewana, 
6644:  Fox,  6879;  M'Intyre,  7154;  Mackenzie,  7302; 
Stevens,  8032;  Gumming,  8206. 

FIFE,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  Bremner,  1192. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  390;  App.  B,  p.  433;  App.  C,  pp, 
482-3. 

See  also  Anstruther,  W.,  Crail,  Cupar,  Dunferm- 
line, Dysart,  Invbrkeithino,  Kilrenny,  Nbwburoh, 

PiTTENWEEM,  St  ANDREWS. 

FINE  FOR  BEING  FOUND  DRUNK  AND  INCAP- 
ABLE SHOULD  BE  RAISED— S<?tf  Drunk  and 
Incapable. 

FOREMEN  OF  WORKS  EXAMINED— Sw  Working 
Men. 

FORFAR,  COUNTV  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  Keith,  6142;  Currie,  6438. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  392 ;  App.  B,  p.  435 ;  App.  C,  pp. 
480-1. 

See  also  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Dundee,  Kirriemuib, 
Montrose. 

FORFAR.  TOWN  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  Stirling,  6213;  Whyte,  6626;  Reid,  7351. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  392 ;  App.  B,  p.  439 ;  App.  C,  pp. 
482-^. 

FORRES— 

See  App.  A,  p.  390. 

FORTROSE— 

See  App.  A,  p.  402. 

FRASERBURGH,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— S« 
Hendry,  7667 ;  Tindal,  7706. 

FUSEL  OIL,  A  NECESSARY  INGREDIENT  OF  NEW 
WHISKY— iSfee  Thomson,  1683;  Macrae,  2878;  Spens, 
3997;  Barras,5590;  MacRosty,  6432;  Brazier,  8082-4; 
Haig,  8698;  Menzies,  8870;  King,  8939;  SomerviUe, 
9083. 

FUSEL  OIL  CAN  BE  EXTRACTED  TO  A  CERTAIN 
EXTENT— SeeSpens, 3997;  Brazier,8102;  Frafier,8609; 
Haig,  8700,  23;  Menzies,  8865;  Usher,  8967;  Report, 
par  70. 

FUSEL  OIL  INJURIOUS— iSee  Thomson,  1683;  Spens, 
3997;  Tatlock,  4926;  Brazier,  8082;  Mackenzie,  8449; 
SomerviUe,  9064. 


G 

GALASHIELS,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  T0  —  8e$ 
Thomson,  1572;  Mackay,  3243. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  403;  App.  B,  p.  471 ;  App.  C,  pp. 
484-5. 

GERMAN  SPIRITS  USED  FOR  BLENDING— Sm 
Eraser,  8629-38;  Murdoch,  8656;  Haig,  8771-80;  Ford, 
8790;  Usher,  8997;  SomerviUe,  9038. 

GIFFORD,  VILLAGE  OF,  EAST  LOTHIAN,  EVI- 
DENCE RELATING  TO— ;Sm  Shearer,  2271;  Thom- 
son, 3393. 

GILL  BOTTLE  MINIMUM,  THERE  SHOULD  BE— 
See  Grocers. 
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OLASGOW,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Bain, 
3523;  M'Call,  3764;  Osborne,  4746;  Lang,  4857;  Scott, 
4874;  Lindaay,  6375. 

See  also  App.  A,  pp.  396-7 ;  App.  B,  p.  449. 

See  also   Govan,   Hillhbad,    Mabyhill,    Pabtick, 

HUTHERGLBN. 

GOODS,  ENTRY  OF  SPIRITS  AS— See  Fictitious 
!Entbies. 

aOVAN,  BURGH  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  Wilflon,  3588;  Barrae,  5580. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  397 ;  App.  B,  p.  451.  ■ 

ailEENOCK,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  M*Cul- 
locb,  4099;  Orr,  4230;  Campbell,  4358. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  400 ;  App.  B,  p.  462. 

GROCERS,  LICENSED,  EXAMINED— 

Edinbuboh  —  Thomson,  1572;  Thorbum,  1719; 
Wbitecroes,  1746;  Balfour,  1751;  Cowbrongb,  1789; 
Wright,  1816;  Rae,  1836;  Dawson,  1858;  M*Ewen, 
1876;  Henderson,  1902;  Buchanan,  1919 ;  Fisher,  1940; 
Bleloch,  1957 ;  Meikle,  1988;  Todd,  2019;  Mungall, 
2297;  Brooke,  2424;  Murray,  2440;  Dickson,  2492; 
Christie,  2510;  Wise,  2549;  Calder,  2566;  Thomson, 
2578;  Stewart,  2620;  Robertson,  3362;  Ford,  3464; 
Bowie,  3480;  Gill,  3489;  Hunter,  3494. 

Glasgow — Rodger,  5055;  Whyte,  5102;  Johnstone; 
5140;  M^Gillivray,  5255;  Kennedy,  5299 ;  Heron,  5391; 
Mliauchlau,  5401;  Campbell,  5410;  Orr,  5412;  Scoti;, 
5426;  Neill,  5436;  Toon,  5439;  Fairbaim,  5442; 
Trotter,  5445;  Kennedy,  5457;  Anderson,  5463; 
Macfarlane,  5471;  Redpath,  5471;  M'Adam,  5472; 
Ogilvie,  5488;  Forbes,  5508;  Lawrie,  5512;  Provan, 
5512;  Eraser,  5512;  Jackson,  5512;  Kirkland,  5512; 
Webster,  5512;  Carstairs,  6750 ;  Thomson,  5760 ;  Taylor, 
5891 ;  Butler,  5893. 

Dundee — Kewans,  6644;  Christison,  6653;  Fox, 
6879;  Durward,  6907;  Henderson,  6965;  White,  7007, 
Brew,  7007;  Mann,  7007;  M'Intyre,  7153;  Miller,  7158; 
White,  7221;  Mackenzie,  7302;  Howat,  7322;  Stewart, 
7335;  Thomson,  7336. 

Abebdebn  —  Durie,  7741;  Moir,  7757;  Raebum, 
7883;  Angus,  7925;  Walker,  7993;  Smart,  8009;  Smith, 
8017;  Stevens,  8032;  Littlejohn,  8040;  Gumming, 
8201 ;  Masson,  8224. 

GROCERS,  UNLICENSED,  EXAMINED— 

Edinbuboh — MacGregor,  426;  Salmond,  524;  Simp- 
son, 591;  Mitchell,  2039;  Gibson,  3007;  Forsyth,  3021; 
Coutts,  3028;  Johnston,  3035;  Watt,  3435;  Robertson, 
3436. 

Glasgow — Henderson,  5929 ;  Harvey,  5935 ;  Russell, 
5941. 

Dundee — Hislop,  6515;  Matthew,  6800;  Munro, 
6821 ;  Carnegie,  7288. 

Abebdeen — Adams,  7901 ;  Wright,  7910. 

Invebnsss — Simpson,  8337 ;  Bums,  8562. 

GROCERS'  LICENCE  OBJECTIONABLE  IN  PRIN- 
CIPLE AND  INJURIOUS  TO  PEOPLE— See  Simpson, 
600;  Smith,  843;  Miller,  900;  Menzies,  938;  Wflson, 
1291;  Lewis,  1520;  Mitchell,  2047;  Porter,  2150; 
Craster,  2365;  Adamson,  2387;  A.  B.,  3000;  Hetherton, 
3054;  Telfer,  3059;  E.  F.,  3133;  Thomson,  3396;  Watt, 
3438;  Anderson,  3515;  Stewart,  4642;  M*Neil,  5727; 
Johnston,  5911;  Renfrew,  5925 ;  Fairless,  5927;  Mac- 
Rosty,  6413;  Harvey,  6745;  Munro,  6821;  Saunders, 
7375;  Adams,  7902;  Wright,  7910;  Angus,  7926;  Pirie, 
8469,  MacQueen,  8549  ;  Report,  par.  56. 

GROCERS  LICENCE  GRANTED  WHERE  PUBLIC- 
HOUSE  REFUSED— See  McLaren,  101 ;  Linton,  181 ; 
Henderson,  724;  Bremner,  1263;  Gillespie,  2160; 
Dundas,  2864;  Bain,  3641;  Keith,  6146;  Cadenhead, 
7533— Report,  par.  17. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  SELL 
SPIRITS.  ONLY  WINE  AND  BEER-See  McLaren, 
93;  Henderson,  742;  Mackay,  794;  Anstruther,  1484; 
Brooke,  2430. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  NOT  RESIDE  ON  PREMISES— 
See  Communication. 

GROCERS^  SHOPS  SHOULD  ONLY  BE  OPEN  WHEN 
PUBLICHOUSES  ARE  OPEN— See Tawse,  374 ;  Laurie, 
880;  Cowbrough,  1794;  Wri^t,  1819;  Dawson,  1860; 
Cowan,  2254;  Calder,  2570;  Bain,  3543;  M*Call,  3808; 
Campbell,  4361;  Dickie,  4528;  Osborne,  4757;  Laiiff, 
4871:  Macfarlane,  5471;  Wilson,  6710;  Keith,  6173; 
Kinnaird,  6314;  Clark,  6511;  Henderson,  6993;  Ross, 
7436;  Cadenhead,  7492;  Hendiy,  7693;  Stirling, 
8545. 


GROCERS'  SHOPS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  OPEN  EXCEPT 
WHEN  ALLOWED  TO  SELL  LIQUOR— See  Linton, 
234;  Tawse,  372;  Anstruther,  1462;  Grant,  2931; 
Mackay,  3279;  M'Hardy,  3685;  Willison,  4449; 
Menzies,  4491;  Robertson,  6046. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  BE  RESTRICTED  TO  SELL 
QUART  BOTTLE  MINIMUM— See  Simpson,  630; 
Smith,  844;  List,  1056;  Anstruther,  1452;  Thomson, 
3426;  Davidson,  3866;  Jenkins,  4329;  M*Beth,  4418; 
Sturrock,  4441;  Jones,  4691;  Welsh,  6189;  MacRoety, 
6411 ;  Whyte,  6633;  Report,  par.  48. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  BE  RESTRICTED  TO  SELL 
PINT  BOTTLE  MINIMUM— See  Skinner,  70;  Hender- 
son,  742;  Mackay,  797;  Fisher,  1964;  Morris,  2606; 
Bain,  3666;  M*Call,  3812;  Kennedy,  5303;  King,  5530; 
Kidston,  5846;  Graham,  6967;  Smith,  8023;  Wyness, 
8394-99;  Simpson,  8575;  Report,  par.  48. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  BE  RESTRICTED  TO  SELL 
GILL  BOTTLE  MINIMUN— See  Thomson,  1612; 
Thorbum,  1735;  Cowbrough,  1814;  Rae,  1851; 
M*Ewen,  1883;  Christie,  2541 ;  Wise,  2653;  Richardson, 
2741;  lAvingston,  2813;  Johnstone,  5167 ;  Report,  par. 
48. 

GROCERS  SHOULD  NOT  B^  RESTRICTED  AS  TO 
QUANTITY— See  Thomson,  1608;  Wright,  1826;  Rae, 
1848;  Cowan,  2262;  Mungall,  2338;  Stewart,  2664; 
Dundas,  2834;  Grant,  2922;  Pentland,  2969 ;  Robertson, 
3384;  Orkney,  4824;  Trotter,  5446;  Ogilvie,  5489; 
Wilson,  5713;  Butler,  5896;  Johnstone,  5911;  Roberta 
son,  6044;  Clark,  6613;  Fox,  6879;  Henderson,  6977- 
86;  Irvine,  7050;  M*Intyre,7154;  Miller,  7209;  Howat, 
7322;  Thomson,  7336;  Raebum,  7900;  Cumming, 
8206;  Masson,  8242. 

GROCERS'  CARTS  SELLING  IN  COUNTRY  DIS- 
TRICTS DO  HARM— See  Ewen,  980;  List,  1093; 
Bathgate,  1186;  Wilson,  1321;  Moscrip,  1417;  Porter, 
2123-46;  List,  2203;  Macrae,  2866;  Gibson,  3051; 
Telfer,  3087;  M*Hardy,  3676;  Johnston,  5911;  Dun- 
nachie,  5958;  Barclay,  6389;  Ross,  7403;  Esslemont 
7974  ;  Leslie,  8600;  Report,  pars.  34,  66. 


H 

HADDINGTON,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELAT- 
ING TO— See  List,  998 ;  Davidson,  2687. 

See  also  App.  A,  pp.  393-4;  App.  B,  p.  442;  App.  C 
pp.  478-9. 

See  also  Gipfobd,  Nobth  Bebwick. 

HADDINGTON,  TOWN  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  Richardson,  2728. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  394. 
HAMILTON— 

See  App.  A,  p.  397 ;  App.  B,  p.  462. 

HAWICK,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Ewen, 
941. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  402 ;  App.  B,  p.  468. 

HELENSBURGH,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See 
Breingan,  5323. 

HILLHEAD,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Bruce, 
5864. 

HIRINQ  FAIR  DAYS,  ALL  LICENSED  PREMISES 
SHOULD  BE  CLOSED  ON— See  Faib  Days. 

HOURS  SHOULD  BE  SAME  AS  PUBLICHOUSES— 
See  Gbocebs  should  .  only   be  open  when  Pubuo- 

HOUSES  ABE  OPEN. 

HOURS  OF  SALE  SHOULD  BE  SHORTENED— See 
Tawse,  370;  Laurie,  880;  Ewen,  991;  List,  1040-99; 
Lewis.  1530;  Thorbum,  1725;  Balfour,  1763;  Cow- 
brough, 1790;  Wright,  1819;  Dawson,  1859;  Fisher, 
1949;  Cowan,  2250;  Christie,  2514;  Murray,  2527; 
Calder,  2670;  Stewart,  2624;  Davidson,  2706;  Richard- 
son, 2763;  Livingston,  2799;  Macrae,  2883;  Pentland, 
2960;  Mathieson,  3178;  Mackay,  3279;  Robertson, 
3362;  Thomson,  3434;  Foid,  3467;  Bain,  3547; 
M*Hardy,  3685;  Kennedy,  3748;  M'CuUoch,  4123: 
Orr,  4271;  Jenkins,  4338;  M'Beth,  4421;  Sturrock, 
4435;  Willifion,  4449;  Jones,  4716;  Osborne,  4757; 
Whyte,  5113;  Johnst<^e,  5151 ;  Orr,  5250;  M^GiUivray, 
5277;  Kennedy,  5318;  Breingan,  5363;  Scott,  5426; 
Neill,  5437;  Trotter,  5446;  Macfarlane,  5471;  M*Adam, 
5474;  Ogilvie,  5489;  Crichton,  5688;  Wilson,  6709; 
Anderson,  6773;  Simpson,  5842;  Kidston,  6846;  Robert- 
son, 6045;   Keith,  6169;   Welsh,  6206;  Shield,  6295; 
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HOURS  OF  SALE  SHOULD  BE  SHOBTENED— «m<. 
Welch-Tennent,  6480;  Thomson,  6572;  Kewans,  6644; 
Chri8ti8on,6653;  Fox,  6886;  Graham,  6957 ;  Hendereon, 
6993;  M*Intyie,  7154;  Miller,  7209;  Stewart,  7277; 
Carnegie,  7300;  Mackenzie,  7314;  Beid,7363;  Baebum, 
7890;  Esslemont,  7974;  Stevens,  8034;  Pope,  8074; 
Wyness,  8394;  Stirling,  8545;  Simpson,  8575;  Report, 
pars.  24,  51-52. 


I 


ILLICIT  SALES— £^  Shebeens. 

INCHTURE,  PARISH  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— &«  Honey,  7123. 

INSPECTORS  APART  FROM  POLICE  SHOULD  BE 
APPOINTED— 5e«  Thomson,  7399;  Rose,  7468. 

INVERARY— 

See  App.  A,  p.  383 ;  App.  D,  pp.  494-5. 
INVERKEITHING— 
See  App.  A,  p.  391. 

INVERNESS,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— See  Murray,  8501 ;  Colvin,  8581. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  394;  App.  B,  p.  443. 
See  cUso  Dayiot. 

INVERNESS,  TOWN  OF,   EVIDENCE    RELATING 
TO— S^  Simpson,  8337,  8575;    Wyness,  8382;    Mac- 
kenzie, 8428. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  394 ;  App.  B,  p.  444. 

INVERURIE,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Hop- 
kins, 8260. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  382. 

IRVINE,    EVIDENCE    RELATING    TO— See    Dickie, 
4493,  4521 ;  Wright,  4507 ;  Orr,  5207. 


JEDBURGH— 

See  App.  A,  p.  403. 
JOHNSTONE— 

See  App.  A,  p.  400. 
JUSTICES    OF   PEACE  CLERKS  EXAMINED— See 
Public  Officials. 

JUSTICES  OF  PEACE  EXAMINED— See  Magistrates. 


KELSO,    EVIDENCE    RELATING   TO— See   Moscrip, 
1375. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  403 ;  App.  B,  p.  469. 

KILMARNOCK,    EVIDENCE     RELATING   TO— See 
Sturrock,  4422;  Willisou,  4444. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  384;  App.  B,  p.  412. 

KILRENNY— 

See  App.  A,  p.  391. 

KINCARDINE,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE   RELAT- 
ING  TO— See  Weir,  7800. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  395 ;  App.  B,  p.  445. 
KINROSS-SHIRE— 

See  App.  A,  p.  395;  App.  B,  p.  446. 

KINTORE,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— &e  Masson, 
8224. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  382. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  EVIDENCE    RELATING 
TO— See  Davidson,  3844. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  395 ;  App.  B,  p.  447. 

See  also  Maxwelltowk. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  TOWN  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  395. 

KIRKWALL— 

See  App.  A,  p.  399. 

KIRRIEMUIR— 

See  App.  A,  p.  393;  App.  B,  p.  440. 


LANARK,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
—See  M'Hardy,  3645  ;  Spens,  3996;  Simpson,  5836. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  396;  App.  B,  p.  448. 
See  also  Airdbie,  Glasgow,  Govan,  Hamilton,  Mart- 
hill,  Pabtick,  Ruthebglek. 

LANARK,  TOWN  OF— 
See  App.  A,  p.  397. 

LAW  AS  AT  PRESENT  SUFFICIENT  IF  STRICTLY 
CARRIED  OUT— See  Thomson,  1638;  Fisher,  1974; 
Davidson,  2692;  Mathieson,  3193;  Kennedy,  3747; 
Scott,  5426;  Ogilvie,  5496;  Crichton,  5670;  Welch- 
Tennent,  6480;  Irvine,  7060;  Yeaman,  7094;  MiUer, 
7163;  Mackenzie,  7310;  Dune,  7746;  Walker,  7994. 

LEITH,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Henderson, 
710;  Grant,  2890;  Pentland,  2940;  Helm,  9024. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  389;  App.  B,  p.  428. 

LICENCE  DUTY  SHOULD  BE  RAISED-See  Richard- 
son, 2766;  Grant,  2931;  Bain,  3553;  Stnrrock,  4432; 
Trotter,  5446;  Yeaman,  7106;  Reid,  7363;  Saunderai 
7383;  Bums,  8574;  Report,  par.  59. 

LICENCES  SHOULD  BE  GRANTED  BY  SHERIFF 
OR  STIPENDIARY  MAGISTRATE— See  Thorbum, 
1727;  Malcolm,  3936;  Boyd,  6697;  Walker,  7996; 
Mackenzie,  8456. 

LICENCES,  INFLUENCE  IS  BROUGHT  TO  BEAR 
ON  MAGISTRATES  TO  GRANT— See  Thordbum, 
1727;  Wise,  2558;  Wilson,  3599;  Sturrock,  4439; 
Johnston,  5920 ;  Robertson,  6076 ;  Mackenzie,  8456. 

LICENCES  SHOULD  BE  GRANTED  IN  PROPOR. 
TION  TO  POPULATION- See  Wilson,  3618;  Sturrock, 
4429;  MacRosty,  6428;  Boyd,  6701;  Ross,  7444;  Leslie, 
8600. 

LK^ENCE,  THERE  SHOULD  BE,  TO  SELL  LIQUOR 
ONLY,  NOT  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ON  THE 
PREMISES— See  Simpson,  623;  Wilson,  1330;  Porter, 
2150;  Brooke,  2430;  Mackay,  3278;  Robertson,  3370 
Anderson,  3520;  M*Hardy,  3665;  Davidson,  3858 
Herbert,  4851 ;  Crawford,  Buchanan,  Williamson,  4950 
Ogilvie,  5495;  King,  5531;  Taylor,  5618;  Robertson 
6030;  Barclay,  6373;  MacRosty,  6415;  Boyd,  6701 
Saunders,  7375;  Simpson,  8365-72;  Mackenzie,  8443 
Leslie,  8600. 

LICENSED  GROCERS  EXAMINED— See  Grockbs. 

LICENSED  GROCER  HAS  UNDUE  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  UNLICENSED  GROCER— See  Mitchell,  2047 ; 
Adamson,  2397;  Brooke,  2437;  Dundas,  2841;  Gibson, 
3007;  Johnston,  3035;  Thomson,  3406;  Murray,  3957; 
M*Culloch,  4113;  Campbell,  4360;  Dalgliesh,  4371; 
Scott,  4892 ;  Anderson,  5770-4 ;  Simpson,  5836 ;  John- 
ston, 5911  ;  Henderson,  6929;  Robertson,  C027;  MacRosty, 
6421;  Mcintosh,  6586;  Lamond,  6778;  Matthew,  6810; 
Munro,  6821 ;  Hay,  6928;  Arrot,  7028;  Tindal,  7732; 
Adams,  7902;  Bums,  8562;  Leslie,  8604;  Report,  par. 
54-55. 

LINLITHGOW,  COUNTY  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  398 ;  App.  B,  p.  455.    See  also  Queens- 

FERRY. 

LOCHMABEN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  388. 


M 

MAGISTRATES  EXAMINED— Provosts,  Chief  Magis- 
TRATES,  Bailies,  Conveners  op  Counties,  and  Justices 
OF  Peace. 
See  also  Sheriffs. 

Edinburgh — Tawse,  323;  Henderson,  710;  Laurie, 
856;  Ewen,  941 ;  Lewis,  1503;  Haig,  2068;  Livingston, 
2794;  Dundas,  2833;  Pentland,  2940;  Mathieson,  3161. 

Glasgow — Bain,  3523;  Kennedy,  3719;  Murray, 
3945;  Robertson,  3979;  Dalgliesh,  4363;  Sturrock,  4422; 
Wright,  4507;  Orkney,  4799;  Scott,  4874  j  Breirgau, 
5323;  Lindsay,  5375 ;  King,  5513;  Simpson,  5836 ;  Kiil- 
ston,  5846. 

Dundee— Robertson,  5986;  Shield,  C266;  Smythe,. 
6337;  MacRostv,  6408;  Welch-Tennent,  6457;  Hood, 
6482;  Millar,  6483;  Clark,  6496;  Carnegie,  7288;  Reid, 
7351. 

Aberdeen— Tindal,  7706;  Masson,  8224;  Hoi^dni*, 
8260. 
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MAGISTRATES  EXAMINED— c(mf. 

INVBRNB88— Simpson,  8337  and  8676;  Lealic,  869a 

MANAGERS  OF  WORKS  EXAMINED— &e  WoBKixa 

MSK. 

MANUFACTURES,  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN,  EX- 
AMINED— Sw  Emplotbbs  of  Labour. 

MANUFACTURES,  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN,  EX- 
AMINED— Sm  Working  Men. 

MARYHILL,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— &«  Robert- 
son,  3979. 
See  aUo  App.  A,  p.  397 ;  App.  B,  p.  453. 

MAXWELLTOWN— 
See  App.  A,  p.  396. 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  EXAMINED— Hender- 
son, 710;  Laurie,  856;  Miller,  900;  Menmes,  938;  Morris, 
2589;  Macrae,  2860;  Robertson,  4016;  Barras,  5580; 
Taylor,  5681;  Fairless,  5926;  Arret,  7021;  Henderson, 
8428. 
See  (Uso  Analysts. 

MEDICINE,  SPIRITS  NOT  REQUIRED  AS  — S<jc 
Morris,  2691 ;  Fairless,  5927. 

MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  EXAMINED— M'Laren, 
92;  Anstruther,  1432;  Cowan,  2238;  Macdonald,  4044; 
Yeaman,  7077. 

MEMORIALS,  PROTESTS,   DECLARATIONS,  AND 
KEPRESENTATIVE    WITNESSES  —  Turner,    394 
Miller,  900;   Thomson,   1580;   Balfour,   1751;   Fisher, 
1940;  Mitchell,  2047;  Murray,  2441;  Robertson,  4015 
Stewart,  4542 ;  Crawford,  4950 ;  Orr,  6212 ;  Ogilvy,  5488 
Wauchope,    6899;    Johnston,    6901;    Fairless,    5927 
Kewans,  6644;  Christison,  6653;   Munro,  6821;  Fox. 
6879;  Henderson,  6966. 
See  also  App.  D,  No.  53,  p.  506. 

MESSENGER,  CHILDREN  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SUP- 
PLIED AS— See  Children. 

MINIMUM  quantity;  THERE  SHOULD  'BEr^See 
Grocers. 

MINIMUM  CUBIC  SPACE— £f«6  Cubic  Space. 

MINIMUM  QUANTITY,  OBJECT  TO  FLKED— Sec 
Grocers. 

MINIMUM  RENT— 5«e  Rent. 

MISSIONARIES  EXAMINED— S«f  Clergymen. 

MONEY  LENDING  TO  WORKING  MEN— See  Gillespie, 
2170;  E.  F.,  3134;  Murray,  3961;  Spena,  4007;  Thom- 
son, 7393. 

MONTROSE,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  Wilson, 
8153. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  393 ;  App.  B,  X).  441. 

MUSSELBURGH,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO-See 
Laurie,  856. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  389;  App.  B,  p.  429. 


NAIRN,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  Stirling,  8625. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  398 ;  App.  B,  p.  456. 

NAIRN,  TOWN  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See 
Leslie,  8698. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  399. 
NEW  WHISKY,  UNWHOLiSOME-Sce  Whisky. 

NEWBURGH,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See  dark, 
6496. 

NORTH  BERWICK— 
See  App.  A,  p.  394. 


OBAN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  383. 
OPEN  VESSELS^  SALE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ALLOWED 

IN— Sm  Skinner,  69 ;  Henderson,  744 ;  Anstruther,  1443 ; 

Richardson,  2741;  Livingston,  2809;  Pentland,  2968; 

Bain,  3566;  Orr,  4271;  OampbeU,  4360;   Robertson, 

6042;  Graham,  6900.    Repoj^  par.  63. 


ORKNEY— 

See  App.  A,  p.  399 ;  App.  B,  p.  467 ;  App.  C,  pp.  482-3- 
See  also  KiRJLWXLU 


PAISLEY,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO-See  Murray^ 
3946. 

See  alwApp.  A,  p.  401 ;  App.  B,  p.  463 ;  App.C,  pp.  482-3. 

PARTICK,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— Seei  Kennedy, 
d7ia 
See  aln  App.  A,  p.  398;  App.  B,  p.  454 

PEEBLES,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
—See  Bathgate,  1144. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  399;  App.  B,  p.  458. 

PENALTIES  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED— See  Drunk 
AND  Incapable. 

PERTH,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO 
—See  Kiimaird,  6300,  Smythe,  6337;  Barclay,  6363; 
Meams,  6390. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  400;  App.  B,  p.  459. 

See  also  Blairoowrib,  Crikff. 

PERTH,  CITY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— See 
Welsh,  6174;  Barclay,  6363. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  400;  App.  B,  p.  460. 

PETERHEAD,     EVIDENCE    RELATING     TO -^  See 
Richardson,  7631. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  383. 

PINT  BOTTLE  MINIMUM,  THERE  SHOULD  BE— 
See  Grocers. 

PITTENWEEM— See  App.  A,  p.  391. 

POLICE— Chief  Constables,  Sup^eintendbnts,  In- 
spectors, Esamined— 

Edinburgh — Linton,  167;  Mackay,  761;  List,  998; 
Bremaer,  1192;  Moscrip,  1375;  Porter,  2096;  List, 
2152;  Grant,  2890;  Mackay,  3243. 

Glasgow- M*Hardy,  3645;  MH^all,  3764;  Davidson, 
3844;  Malcolm,  3885;  Orr,  4230;  Jenkins,  4311 ;  Willi- 
son,  4444;  Menzies,  4452;  Hunter,  4613;  Jones,  4676; 
M*Hardy,  4772;  Dunne,  4969;  McNeil,  6726. 

Dundee— Dewar,  6097;  Keith,  6142;  Welsh,  6174; 
Stirling,  6213 ;  Meams,  6390. 

Aberdeen — Ross,  7402 ;  Swanson,  7573 ;  Richardson, 
7631;  Hendiy,  7667;  Steuart,  7764;  Weir,  7800; 
Robertson,  7831;  Meams,  7859;  Pope,  8074;  Wilson, 
8153. 

Inverness— Munro,  8280;  Wyness,  8382;  Pirie, 
8469;  Murray,  8501 ;  Stirling,  8625. 

POLICE,  POWERS  AS  AT  PRESENT  ARE  SUFFI- 
CIENT—Sw  Thorbum,  1725;  Balfour,  1767;  Murray, 
2450-^;  Lang,  4872;  Stirling,  6248. 

POLICE  SHOULD  HAVE  MORE  POWER  OF  ENTRY 
See  Linton,  213;  Salmond,  560;  Mackay,  821;  List, 
1030-97;  Brenmer,  1260;  Anstruther,  1452;  Lewis, 
1527;  Porter,  2114;  List,  2198;  Adamson,  2397;  Grant, 
2932;  Pentland,  2960;  Mackay,  3260;  Thomson,  3434 
Campbell,  4361;  M'Beth,  4417;  Sturrock,  4435 ;  Willi 
fion,  4447;  Dickie,  4625;  Httnter,  4642;  Jones,  4721 
Orr,  6260;  Trotter,  5466;  OgUvie,  6497;  King,  5630, 
Kidston,  5851 ;  Reid,  5979;  Robertson,  6007;  Dewar, 
6113;  Welsh,  6205;  Munro,  6878;  M*Intyre,  7154  i 
Ross,  7403;  Swanson,  7607 ;  Richardson,  7649;  Munro, 
8308;  Colvili,  8588;  Report,  pais.  30,  40. 

POLICE,  TREATING— iS^  Trbatino. 

PORT-GLASGOW— 5m  Bell,  4287. 

See  App.  A,  p.  401 ;  App.  B^  p.  464 ;  App.  C,  pp.  494-5, 
PORTOBELLO- 

See  Appv  B,  p.  430. 

PREMISES,  GROCERS  SHOULD  NOT  RESIDE  ON 
-—See  Communication,  &c. 

PREMISES,  CONSUMPTION  ON— &«  Consumption. 

PROCURATORS-FISCAL,  Examined-5e«  Public  Oiw- 

CIALS. 

PROTESTS— iSee  Memorials. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  EXAMINED  —  Procurators- 
Fiscal,  Sheriff  Clerks,  Justice  of  Peace  Clerks, 
Town  Clerks,  Councillors. 
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PUBLIC  OFFICIALS-<Jone. 
Bee  also  QBXBjrrs. 

Edinburgh — Skinner,  1;  Bathgate,  1144;  Qillespie, 
2153;  Davidson,  2687;  Richardson,  2728;  Campbell, 
3294. 

Glaboow— Wilson,  3688;  M'Culloch,  4099;  M*Beth, 
4401 ;  Dickie,  4493,  and  4621 ;  Osborne,  4746;  Herbert, 
4798;  Lang,  4857;  Clark,  6026;  Biirt,  6900. 

DUNDBB— Cunie,  6438;  Hay,  6908. 

Abbrdekn— Cadenliead,  7477;  Wetter,  7786;  Sin- 
clair, 8106. 

INYEBKS88-— Colvin,  8681. 

PUBLICANS  SHOULD  SELL  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
ON  PRE^nSES  ONLY— iSf«e  Thomson,  1638;  Mac- 
Rosty,  6415;  Jolly,  6600;  Pirie,  7651-3;  Wyness, 
8394;  Leslie,  8600;  Keport,  par.  37. 

PURCHASER  SHOULD  BE  PUNISHED  AS  WELL 
AS  SELLER— See  List,  1090;  Thorbum,  1739;  Dawson, 
1870;  Todd,  2038;  List  2198;  Whyte,  6133;  Kidston, 
5846;  Thomson,  7384;  Hopkins,  8268;  Report,  par.  61. 


Q 

QUALITY  OF  SPIRITS,  MORE  ATTENTION 
SHOULD  BE  PAID  TO-iSw  Haig,  2070;  Giaham, 
6965;  Thomson,  7384. 

QUANTITY,  GROCERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RE- 
STRICTED AS  TO^Su  Gbogebs. 

QUART  BOTTLE  MINIMUM,  THERE  SHOULD  BE 
— See  Gbogebs. 

QUEENSFERRY— 
Sm  App.  A,  p.  398. 


RENFREW,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— 4RMHnntear,4613. 
Bee  alta  App.  B,  p.  461. 
See  o&o  GBXBffoCK,  Paislxt,  PorgsGlasoow. 

RENFREW,  TOWN  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  400;  App.  B,  p.  466. 

BENT,  THERE  SHOULD  BE  MINIMUM  RENT 
FIXED— Sw  Skinner,  28 ;  Linton,  189;  Thomson,  686; 
Smith,  849;  Laurie,  879;  list,  1021;  Moscrip,  1396; 
Fisher,  1970;  Richardson,  2773;  Grant,  2931;  Mathie- 
son,  3178;  Orr,  4266;  Sturrock,  4428;  Willison,  4448; 
Dickie,  4532;  Hunter,  4667;  Jones,  4692;  Kidston, 
6862;  Barclay,  6387;  Graham,  6938;  Yeaman,  7108; 
Ro6^  7403;  Robertson,  7837;  Smith,  8026;  Report, 
pars.  25,  43. 

BENT,  LIMITATION  OF,  SHOULD  BE  LEFT  IN 
HANDS  OF  MAGISTRATES— Sm  Ewen,  957;  An- 
trather,  1467;  Thomson,  1678;  Livingston,  2827;  Ford, 
3471;  Bain,  3658;  Orkney,  4839;  Brwngan,  6374; 
Lindsay,  6381 ;  Simpson,  8361. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WITNESSES— Sm  Mkmorialb. 

RESTRICTIONS,  THERE  SHOULD  BE  FURTHER— 
See  Casks,  Communication,  Hours,  Open  Vebskls, 
PoucE,  Rknt,  Screbnb,  Sealed  Bottles,  Windows, 
Report,  pars.  27,  28,  30,  40,  41,  46,  46,  48,  61,  62,  63. 

ROSS,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO— 
See  Mnnro,  8280. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  401 ;  App.  B,  p.  466. 
See  also  Dingwall,  Fortrose,  Tain. 

ROTHESAY,     EVIDENCE  RELATING    TO— &«' 
Orknet,  4799. 

See  also  App.  A,  p.  386;  App.  B,  p.  417;  App.  C, 
pp.  478-«.l 

ROXBURGH,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RELATING 
TO— Sm  Porter,  2096. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  402 ;  App.  B,  p.  467. 
See  aUo  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  Kelso. 

RUTHERGLEN,    EVIDENCE    RELATING    TO— See 
King,  5613. 
See  also  App.  A,  p.  398. 


SALE  AT  ILLEGAL  HOURS  TAKES  PLACE— &» 
list,  1032;  Jones,  4690;  Welsh,  6184;  Robertson^ 
6729;  Roes,  7434;  Cadenhead,  7491;  Swanson,  7616^ 
Wriffht,  7924;  Rennie,  7961;  Falcone^  7966;  Pope,, 
8074 ;  Report,  par.  24 

SALE  IN  SMALL  QUANTITIES  HAS  INJURIOUS 
EFFECT— £fee  Henderson,  731 ;  Murdoch,  1373 ;  MTBeth, 
4410;  Angus,  7939. 

ST  ANDREWS— 

See  App.  A,  p.  391. 

SCREENS  OR  PARTITIONS  IN  SHOPS  SHOUIJ> 
NOT  BE  ALLOWED— iSg«  Roberteon,  6086;  Dewar,. 
6118;  Richardson,  7656;  Hendry,  7680;  Pope,  8074; 
Wilson,  8174;  Report,  pars.  28,  45. 

SEALED  BOTTLE,  SALE  SHOULD  BE  IN-Ac^ 
HendegsQP,  744;  Mackay,  797;  Murdoch,  137^;  An- 
Btrather,  140S;  Tborbain,  1735;  Cowan,  2282;  Dniidas^ 
2834;  Thomson,  3426;  Normand,  3506;  Bain.  3556; 
Davidson,  3866;  Murray,  3966;  Orr,  4271;  Jenkhu, 
4329;  M<Beth,  4418;  Menzies,  4489;  Jones,  4691; 
King,  6530;  Eidston,  6846;  Kinnaird,  6310;  Qnliam^ 
6957;  Cadenhead,  7513;  Pirie,  8486;  Simpaon,  8575. 

SELKIRB;  COUNTY  OF— 

See  App.  A^  p.  403;  App.  B,  p.  470. 

See  also  Qalabbjxlb, 
SELKIRK,  TOWN  OF— 

iS^A^.  A^p.  40a 

SEPARATION  OF  TRADES,  IN  FAVOUR  OF-JScr 
Simpson,  623;  Thomson,  684;  Smith, 849;  Miller,  900^ 
Menzies,  938;  Wilson,  1311;  Lewis,  1630;  Mitd^ll,. 
2057;  Porter, 2160;  Shearer.  2296;  Cnster,  2377;  AJB.,. 
3001;  Forsyth,  3040;  Qelland,  3071;  Telfer,  3089; 
Mathieson,  3184;  Maekay,  3278;  Nisbei,  33^3;  Robert- 
son,  3370;  Thomson,  3424;  Watt,  3412;  Aadnm^ 
3516;  M'Hardy,  3674;  Davidson,  3858;  Mwiaj»3«70; 
Robertson,  4043;  Macdonald,  4048;  Ckalmexa,  4147; 
Mensies,  4480;  M<Killop,  4548;  Hunter,  466&;  Jono,. 
4712;  Scott,  4876;  King,  6530;  M^eil,  5727;  Ander- 
son, 5777;  Simpson,  5836;  Johnston,  6911;  Btnftcv^ 
6925;  Fairleas,  6927;  Harvey,  5937;  Dimnachie, 69«)^ 
Reid,  6980;  Robertson,  6022;  Keith^  6163;  Kinnaird,. 
6310;  Smythe,  6339;  Barclay,  6362;  MacRosly,  6411; 
Hislop,  6525;  WiUiamson,  6637;  ThomMn,  667S; 
M'Intosh,  6584;  Jolly,  6606;  Whyte,  6636;  Bojd,  6701; 
Harvey,  6749;  Matthew,  6810;  Monro,  6821;  Reid, 
7363;  Saondcss,  7376;  Swanson,  7897;  Richaidsoii,. 
7660;  Hendry,  7696;  Tindal,  7707-34;  Ada&s.  7902;. 
Wright,  7910;  Angus,  7925;  Gall,  7940;  Esilamrat,. 
7974;  Rait,  8136;  Simpson,  8362;  Mar.kPMia,  8443; 
Pine,  8600;  Macqueen,  8549;  Boms^  8570;  Loslie,, 
8600. 

SEPARATION  OF  TRADES,  OPPOSED  Ta-&aEwen, 
971 ;  Bathgate,  1181 ;  Anstntther,  1443;  Thomson,  1608  ; 
Cowbrough,  1790;  M'Ewen.  1884;  List,  2235;  Cowan, 
2260;  Mungall,  2324;  Calder,  2567;  Stewart,  2637; 
Dundas,  2835;  Macrae,  2885;  Pentland,  2943;  Bain, 
3570;  Wilson,  3636;  Orr,  4270;  M*Beth,4418;  Higgins, 
4541;  Osborne,  4748;  Orr,  5213;  Scott,  5426;  Banas,. 
5580;  Harper,  5636;  Crichton,  5674;  Thomson,  5698; 
Wilson,  5705;  Ormiston,  5778;  Biyce,  5810;  Anderson, 
6867 ;  M*Lean,  5878 ;  Sti^rat,  5886 ;  Shield,  6281 ;  Millar, 
6483 ;  Clark,'6511 ;  Kewans,  6644 ;  ChristisiMi,  6663 ;  Fox,. 
6879;  Hay,  6911;  Arrot,  7023;  Irvine,  7045;  Mintyre,. 
7154 ;  Miller,  7159 ;  Carnegie,  7300 ;  Thonison,7384 ;  Rbsb, 
7403;  Dorie,  7746;  Weir,  7817;  Robertson,  7853-4 ; 
Walker,  7993 ;  Smart,  8009 ;  Littlejohn,  8040 ;  Camming, 
8206;  Munro,  8309;  Stirling,  8547. 

SEPARATION  OF  TRADES  WOULD  INCREASE 
SHEBEENINGk-S»  Cadenhead,  7521 ;  Colvin,  859a 

SERVANTS,  TREATING— S(je  TRKATCia 

SHEBEENS,  ILLICIT  SALE  IN,  GREATLY  DE- 
CREASED SINCE  ACT  OF  1862— See  Mliar^  115; 
Robertson,  6053 ;  Report,  par.  20. 

SHEBEENS  STILL  EXIST  TO  CONSIDERABLE  EX- 
TENT-^See  Davidson,  2723;  Dundas,  2844;  Yeaman^ 
7087;  Swanson,  7619-21;  Mtirxaj,^  8518-20;  Colvin^ 
8591 ;  Report,  par.  22. 

SHEBEENING  EXISTS  TO  CONSIDBBABLg  ES- 
TENT  IN  DISTRICTS  WHERE  TKERB  ABSKBW 
PUBLICHQUSES-^SeeDavidiODt  2723;  Mntzo,  dSaB. 

SHERIFF,  LICENCES  SHOULD  BE  GRANTED  BY 

— See  Licences. 
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SHERIFFS  EXAMINED— Spens,  3996;  Barclay,  6363; 
Thomson,  7384. 

SHERIFF  CLERKS  EXAMINED— 5^  Pubuo  Officials. 
SHETLAND— 

8€e  App.  A,  pp.  403-4;  App.  B,  p.  472. 

SPIRITS,  CONSUMPTION  OF,  HAS  INCREASED— 
See  List,  1000;  Lewis,  1509;  Thomson,  1608;  Cow- 
brough,  1790;  Porter,  2116;  Murray,  2461;  Nisbet, 
3336;  Reid,  7362;  Leslie,  8600. 

SPIRITS  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  BOND  ONE  YEAR 
BEFORE  SALE  FOR  CONSUMPTION— fitee  Breingan, 
5367;  Heron,  5399;  Campbell,  5426;  Thomson,  7384; 
Haig,  8697,  8724;  Mensdes,  8871-89. 

SPIRITS  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  BOND  TWO 
FEARS  BEFORE  SALE  FOR  CONSUMPTION— 
See  Thomson,  1665 ;  Meikle,  2015 ;  Haig,  2091 ;  Stewart, 
2624;  Richardson,  2792;  Wallace,  4937;  Anderson, 
5463;  Ogilvie,  5496;  Taylor,  5610;  Thomson,  5719; 
Robertson,  6074;  Fox,  6903;  Graham,  6947;  Mann, 
7020;  Miller,  7181;  Raebum,  7891;  Stevens,  8034; 
Menzies,  8872-89. 

SPIRITS  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  BOND  THREE 
YEARS  BEFORE  SALE  FOR  CONSUMPTION— 
See  Catto,  8049. 

STIRLING,  COUNTY  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  404;  App.  B,  p.  473;  App.  C,pp.  486-7 

STIRLING,  TOWN  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  404 ;  App.  B,  p.  474 ;  App.  C,  pp.  486-7. 

STRANRAER,  EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  — iSfee 
M*Neil,  5726. 

SUNDAY  STEAMERS,  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  ANNOY- 
ANCE  CAUSED  BY— 5e«  Campbell,  4361;  Orkney, 
4849;  Clark,  6513. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE— 

See  App.  A,  pp.  404-5 ;  App.  B,  p.  475. 


TAIN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  402. 
TOWN  CLERKS  EXAMINED— iSee  Public  Opficialb. 

TRANSFER  OF  LICENCES,  EVIDENCE  AS  TO— 
See  McLaren,  166;  Tawse,  335,  353,  376;  Mackay,  800, 
804-808;  Thomson,  1699;  Grant,  2931-9;  Bain,  3552; 
M*Culloch,  4116-20;  Chalmers,  4140;  Whyte,  5118; 
Crichton,  5691;  Kidston,  5^52;  Esslemont,  7974. 

TREATING  POLICE  SOMETIMES  TAKES  PLACE— 
See  MacGregor,  465;  Moscrip,  1423;  Adamson,  2390; 
M*Call,3829;  Johnston,  5914;  Robertson,  6011;  Dewar, 
6120. 

TREATING  POLICE  IS  UNUSUAL-iS«j  Linton,  257; 
Mackay,  824;  Picken,  1142;  Bathgate, -1189;  Bremner, 
1258;  Thomson,  1639;  Meikle,  2017;  Porter,  2145 ;  List, 
2228;  Gnmt,  2922;  Pentland,  2957;  Mackay,  3290; 
Wilson,  3616;  M*Hardy,  3700;  Orr,  4284;  Ross,  7464. 

TREATING  CUSTOMERS  OR  SERVANTS  IS 
COMMON  PRACTICE— 5ee  McLaren,  117;  Adamson, 
2390;  Dundas,  2837;  MacRosty,  6432;  M*Intosh,  6582; 
Boyd,  6697;  Robertson,  6729;  Harvey,  6745;  Munro, 
6862.  ' 

TREATING  CUSTOMERS  OR  SERVANTS  SOME- 
TIMES TAKES  PLACE— /Sf(je  MacGregor,  493;  Car- 
n^e,  7301. 

TREATING  CUSTOMERS  OR  SERVANTS  NEVER 
DONE— >8fee  Thomson,  1703;  Thorbum,  1736;  Wright, 
1825;  Meikle,  2017;  Calder,  2569;  Pentland,  2957; 
M'Lauchlan,  6405;  Crichton,  5678;  Fox,  6879. 

TREATING  TRAVELLERS  NEVER  DONE— ,8ee  Daw- 
son, 1901;  M*Ewen,  1898;  Buchanan,  1919;  Crichton, 
5678;  Fox,  6879. 


UNLICENSED  GROCERS  EXAMINED—iSee  Geocbrs. 

UNLICENSED  GROCER,  PRESENT  SYSTEM  UN- 
FAIR TO — See  Licensed  Gbocbr  has  uin>U£  Advan- 
tage. 

UTENSILS,  PRESENCE  OF  DRINKING,  IN  SHOP, 
SHOULD  BE  SUFFICIENT  TO  CONVICT— 5«6 
Hay,  6921;  Mackenzie,  7312;  Ross,  7429;  Mnnro, 
8308;  Wyness,  8400;  Report,  par.  47. 


VANS— iS€«  Grocers'  Carts. 

VICTUALLING  SOCIETIES,  MANAGERS  OF,  EX- 
AMINED—)Sm  Taylor,  5891 ;  Butler,  5893. 


w 

WATCH  OR  SPIES  TO  LOOK  OUT  FOR  POLICE— 
See  Ross,  7423;  Cadenhead,  7507 ;  Richardson,  7652-4 ; 
Hendry,  7681;  Robertson,  7835;  Falconer,  7967; 
Wilson,  8176;  Hopkin^  8265;  Wyness,  8391;  Murray, 
8520;  Stirling,  8532— Report,  par.  29. 

WESTMORELAND,  COUNTY  OF,  EVIDENCE  RE- 
LATING no—See  Dunne,  4969. 

WHISKY  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  BOND  BEFORE 
SALE  FOR  CONSUMPTION— £fe«  Spirits. 

WHISKY  WHEN  NEW  IS  UNWHOLESOME— £fec 
Thomson,  1667;  Meikle,  2015;  Tatlock,  4919;  Wallace, 
4931;  OgUvie,  5496;  Barras,  5589;  Catto,  8049;  Mac- 
Kenzie,  8449;  Haig,  8724. 

WHITHORN— 

See  App.  A,  p.  404. 

WICK— 

See  App.  A,  p.  386. 

WTOTOWas;  COtTNTY  OF— 

See  App.  A,  p.  405;  App.  B,  p.  476. 
See  aXeo  Stranraer,  Whithorn. 

WIGTOWN,  TOWN  OF— 
See  App.  A,  p.  405. 

WINDOWS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  OBSCURED  —  iSfcd 
Laurie,  869;  Robertson,  6036;  Miller,  7166;  Thomson, 
7384;  Cadenhead,  7527.;  Richardson,  7654;  Robertson, 
7850;  Pope,  8074;  Wilson,  8174;  Cumnring,  8208; 
Munro,  8308 ;  Report,  pars.  28,  45. 

WINE  MERCHANTS  EXAMINED-Orawford,  4950; 
Buchanan,  4950;  Williamson,  4950;  Anderson,  5769. 

WOMEN,  FACILITIES  AFFORDED  BY  GROCERS' 
LICENCES  TO— ^  Female  Drinking. 

WORKING  CLASS,  INCREASED  FRUGALITY  OF— 
See  Thomson,  1653;  Cowan,  2249;  Wise,  2558;  Living- 
ston, 2797;  Macdonald,  4074;  Paterson,  5557. 

WORKING  CLASS,  IMPROVEMENT  IN  HABITS  OF 
—See  Thomson,  1576,  1651;  Cowan,  2249;  Livingston, 
2797 ;  Macdonald,  4084;  Dobson,  5808. 

WORKING  MEN— Managers  op  Works,  Foremen,  ani> 
Persons  Employed  in  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
Examined — 

Edinburgh— A.  B.,  2998;  E.  F.,  3129;  Nishet,  3319. 

Glasgow— Hodre,  4173  and  4207;  Cook,  4176; 
Campbell,  4184;  Oark,  4194;  Higgins,  4534;  Paterson, 
5550;  Ormiston,  5778;  Stewart,  5780;  Robertson,  5784 ; 
Dobson,  5799;  Bryce,  5809;  Anderson,  5867,  M*Lean, 
5868;  Stirrat,  5870;  Dunnachie,  5955;  Reid,  5968. 

Dundee— Williamson,  6530;  Thomson,  6567  and 
7231;  M*Lagan,  6608;  G.  H.,  6621;  Dickson,  6674; 
Jamieson,  6686;  Boyd,  6696;  Crooks,  6703;  Roberteon, 
6729;  Harvey,  6745;  Scott,  6764;  Lamond,  6777; 
?^  SIS?5  /homton,  6811;  Irvine,  7045 ;  Stewart, 
7235 ;  M*Nidder,  7254. 

Aberdeen— Tindal,  7706;  Rennie,  7951;  Munro, 
7956;  Falconer,  7965.  ' 
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